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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  is  intended  to  furnish  the  traveller  with  a 
Guide-book  for  the  continental  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  including  the  city  of  Naples  and  its  suburbs,  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  the  Islands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
that  portion  of  the  Papal  States  which  lies  between  the  immediate 
Contomi  of  Rome  and  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 

It  is  the  result  of  three  visits  to  Naples,  during  which  no  pains- 
were  spared  in  collecting  materials,  not  merely  for  a  description 
of  localities,  but  also  for  the  illustration  of  those  classical  and 
medieval  antiquities  of  Southern  Italy  which  have  hitherto  received 
less  attention  than  they  deserve.     To  accomplish  this  object  a 
large  amount  of  laborious  research  has  been  necessary,  involving 
constant  reference  to  original  authorities,  the  details  of  which,  if 
our  limits  had  permitted  us  to  cite  them,  would  have  formed  no* 
mean  contribution  to  Italian  bibliography.    A  work  embracing  such 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  written  necessarily  in  the  intervals  of 
official  business,  could  not  under  any  circumstances  be  produced 
in  baste;  but  the  desire  to  make  it  complete  has  retarded  its 
appearance  beyond  the  time  originally  assigned  for  its  publication. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  delay  has  enabled  us  to  throw  new 
light  on  many  obscure  or  neglected  portions  of  the  subject,  and 
thus  to  render  the  Work  more  useful  to  the  traveller  who  may  visit 
the  country  with  the  feelings  of  a  scholar. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

It  was  intended  to  include  Sicily  in  tbis  volume ;  but  tbe  im- 
portance of  tbe  subjects  we  have  bad  to  treat,  bas  made  it  necessary 
to  reserve  tbe  island  for  a  separate  volume.  Tbe  greatest  difficulty, 
in  fact,  in  the  preparation  of  tbe  present  Work,  has  been  to  compress 
our  materials  into  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  volume,  without  im- 
pairing their  value.  Tbe  necessity  of  being  as  brief  as  possible 
must  be  our  apology  for  tbe  deficiencies  which  are  incidental  to 
a  First  Edition ;  but  any  corrections  or  additions,  tbe  result  of  per- 
sonal observation,  and  authenticated  by  the  names  of  tbe  parties 
who  may  be  so  obliging  [as  to  communicate  them  to  tbe  Publisher, 
will  be  made  available  for  future  Editions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1 .  Gemeral  Topograjphy,  —  2.  Clasneal  Topography,  — -  3.  Government  — 
4.  JtuHce, — 5.  Revenue, — 6.  Army  and  Navy. — 7.  EccUsUutical  Eetablieh" 
mtnt. — 8.  Edncation^^-'B,  Agriculture. -^10,  Commerce  and  Afanu/aciuret,-^ 
11.  Fisheries.  — 12.  Ancient  Architecture  awl  Art  —  13.  Mediaeval  and 
Jiiodem  Arehiteeture,-^  14.  Sculpture. — 15.  Painting.-^  16.  Chronological 
Table$, 

1.  OBKERAL  TOPOGRAFHT. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  continental  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  known  by  the  local  name  of  the 
Dominj  at  di  qua  del  Faro.  It  comprises  the  southern,  and  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Papal  States,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Adriatic, 
and  on  all  the  other  sides  by  the  Mediterranean, — the  name  of  the 
Ionian  sea  being  given  to  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  washes 
the  south-eastern  coast  between  the  Capo  di  Leuca  and  Capo  Spar- 
tivento,  and  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea  to  that  which  washes  the 
western  coast  from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Terracina. 

In  classical  times  the  Tiber  was  the  great  line  of  demarcation 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Italy.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Holy  See 
in  the  middle  ages  completely  changed  the  ancient  landmarks,  and 
transferred  a  considerable  portion  of  Lower  Italy  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Popes.  The  Duchy  of  Rome,  which  was  conferred  by  Pepin 
on  the  Cnurch  in  the  8th  century,  and  was  the  first  temporal  pos- 
session of  the  Church,  extended  the  Papal  frontier  from  the  Tiber 
to  Terracina,  including  within  its  limits  nearly  the  whole  of  ancient 
Latium,  the  Sabine  hills,  and  the  territory  of  the  Yolsci.  The 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury by  the  Countess  Matilda,  not  only  carried  the  frontier  on  the 
north  far  into  ancient  Etruria,  but  annexed  to  the  Papal  territory 
on  the  east,  the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto.  These 
acquisitions  will  explain  in  a  great  degree  the  irregularity  of  the 
frontier  line  which  now  divides  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the 
Papal  States.  Irregular,  however,  as  it  is,  it  is  said  to  be  the  same 
as  it  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  by  the  Normans,  and  to 
have  been  unaltered  by  any  of  the  revolutions  which  have  occurred 
during  the  eight  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of 
Robert  Guiscard.  It  commences  on  the  Adriatic  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  rlver^Tronto,  crosses  the  river  about  midway  between  the  sea 
and  Ascoli,  and  then  forms  three  or  four  rapid  curves  before  it 
strikes  south  to  ascend  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Apennines  on  the 
west  of  Teramo,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Tronto  is  separated 
from  those  of  the  Vomano  and  the  Tordino.  From  this  ridge  it 
turns  to  the  north-west  to  descend  again  into  the  valley  of  the 
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Tronto.  It  crosses  that  river  near  Arquata,  and  ascends  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines  east  of  Norcia,  winding  down  several  of  its 
offshoots  towards  the  south-west,  until  it  reaches  the  plain  of  the 
Yelino  between  Citta  Ducale  and  Rieti.  It  then  proceeds  south 
along  the  valley  of  the  Salto,  crossing  that  river  four  times  before  it 
reaches  the  centre  of  the  Cicolano  district,  whence  it  crosses  the 
mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Turano,  between  Coll*  Alto  and  Car- 
soH.  It  then  proceeds  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Turano,  until  it  reaches  Campo  Secco  east  of  Subiaco, 
where  it  ascends  the  ridge  of  hills  which  form  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Val  di  Roveto,  or  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  lying  between  these 
hills  and  the  Lake  of  Celano.  It  traverses  Monte  Negro,  Monte 
Cantaro,  Monte  Crepacore,  Monte  Corvo,  and  Monte  Pedicino, 
which  bound  the  table-land  of  Alatri  on  the  north  and  east,  and 
then  strikes  south  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris  at  Monte  San  Gio- 
vanni, opposite  Arpino,  descending  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  until 
it  approaches  Ceprano,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States,  on  the 
central  road  from  Rome  to  Naples.  Near  that  town  it  crosses  the 
Sacco,  and  proceeds  by  a  series  of  sharp  and  irregolai*  curves  along 
the  crest  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  bound  the  basin  of  Fondi  on  the 
north.  At  that  point,  instead  of  descending  at  once  to  the  sea,  it 
makes  an  extensive  sweep  westward,  traversing  the  mountains 
which  form  the  promontoiy  of  Terracina,  recrossing  them  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Fondi,  and  tennioating  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  Torre  de'  Confini)  about  2  miles  east  of 
Terracina.  In  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  this  frontier,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  divide  the  two  countries  in  a  more  arbitrary  or  capricious 
manner.  The  line  of  frontier  follows  neither  the  course  of  the 
great  rivers,  nor  the  principal  mountain  chains;  but  traverses  plains, 
rivers,  and  mountains  indifferently,  and  frequently  crosses  from 
one  ridge  to  another,  leaving  one-half  of  a  valley  under  the  do- 
minion of  Naples,  and  the  other  under  that  of  the  Church.  The 
length  of  the  frontier,  measuring  its  numerous  windings,  is  about 
210  Italian  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tronto  to  the  Torre  de*  Confini  is  not  more  than  115. 

The  area  included  within  these  limits  is  estimated  by  Rotonde 
and  other  local  authorities  at  25,275,645  moggie,  which  are 
equal  to  nearly  31,595  English  square  miles;  but  the  data  for 
forming  an  accurate  calcuktion  are  still  very  imperfect.  The 
length  of  the  kingdom,  measured  along  the  curved  line  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the  Tronto  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Calabria,  is  350  Italian  miles.  The  breadth  varies  considerably. 
Prom  the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano  in  the  Bay  of  Graeta,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Trigno  on  the  Adriatic,  between  II  Vasto  and  Termoli,  the 
breadth  is  70  Italian  miles ;  and  it  is  about  the  same  from  Salerno 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Carapella,  south  of  Manfredonia.  From  Capo 
di  Licosa  to  Bari,  it  is  112  miles;  from  Capo'di  Licosa  to  Capo 
Cavallo,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  harbour  of  Brindiai,  it  is  150 ; 
from  Capo  di  Licosa  to  the  eastern  point  of  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory near  Otranto,  it  is  173.    From  the  mouth  of  the  Lao  to  the 
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shore  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Sybaris,  north  of  the 
river  Crati,  it  is  about  32  miles ;  from  the  Gulf  of  Sant*  Eufemia 
to  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  it  is  16  miles.  Further  south  the  peninsula 
again  widens.  From  Capo  Vaticano  to  Punta  di  Stilo,  the  breadth 
is  38  miles,  and  as  we  approach  the  extremity  it  varies  from  20  to 
2&  miles. 

The  Apennines  mn  through  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  and  add 
l^reatiy  to  its  picturesque  beauty.  The  principal  chain  forms  a 
magnificent  line  of  mountains,  and  is  diversified  as  much  in  height 
and  outline  as  it  is  in  natural  productions.  In  the  Abruzzi  it  rises 
occasionally  so  high  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  as  it 
advances  south  it  forms  vast  table-lands,  or  is  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests.  From  this  o^itral  ridge  there  are  numerous  off- 
shoots or  secondary  ranges  of  mountains.  On  the  east  thev  descend 
transversely  to  the  Adriatic.  On  the  west  they  lie  parallel  to  the 
main  line,  forming  broad  valleys,  in  which  several  important  rivers 
have  their  source.  These  mountain  ridges  approach  so  near  the 
coast  on  both  sides  of  the  kingdom  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  g^eat  plains  of  Campania  Felix  and  Apulia,  they  leave  only  a 
Barrow  strip  of  land  between  their  bases  and  the  sea;  and  as  they 
advance  south  into  Calabria,  they  occupy  with  few  exceptions  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  The  highest  peaks  of  these  Apen- 
nines, as  we  have  uready  remarked,  are  in  the  Abrussi.  The 
Jiomte  Como^  or  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  the  '*  Gran  Sasso  d'  Italia,*' 
citBaied  between  Teramo  and  Aquila,  is  about  10,200  English  feet 
above  the  sea;  a  height  sufficient  to  justify  the  title  of  the  monarch 
of  the  Apennines.  Monie  Calvo^  almost  due  west  of  the  Gran 
Sasso,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Aquila,  is  said  to  be  the 
next  highest  peak  of  the  Neapolitan  Apennines,  though  the  Velino^ 
said  to  be  7650  English  feet  above  the  sea,  and  easily  distinguishable 
by  its  conical  crest  above  the  north-eastern  bank  of  the  Lake  of 
Celano,  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  exceed  it.  The  Si* 
reiUe,  another  peak  of  the  same  range,  overlooking  the  lake ;  the 
Majeiia^  with  its  castellated  crest  of  rocks,  east  of  Solmona ;  MotUe 
Pixi^  ncMlh  of  the  river  Sangro ;  and  the  Mate$e  chain,  of  which 
Mamie  Miktto,  south  of  Isernia,  and  Monte  Matria  near  Bojano, 
are  the  highest  points,  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  other  peaks  of 
the  chain  north  of  the  Volturno.  On  the  southern  bank  of  that  river, 
between  Capua  and  Benevento,  is  Monte  Tabumo.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  main  chain,  isolated  by  the  great  plain  of  Capitanata, 
and  forming  one  of  the  boldest  promontories  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  is  Monie  Oargano,  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia  on 
the  nortfaL  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  peaks  and 
ridges  in  the  southern  provinces ;  but  we  may  record  as  the  most 
important,  the  volcanic  cone  of  Monte  Volture  in  Basilicata,  Monte 
Stmt  Angela  between  Nocera  and  Sorrento,  Monie  Albumo  in 
PriDcipato  Citra,  the  celebrated  range  of  La  Sila  in  Calabria 
CItra,  and  Monie  Aepromonte  in  Calabria  Ultra  I. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  Liris  or  Garigliano,  the 
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Yolturno,  the  Sarno,  and  the  Sele.  The  LiriSf  which  drains  the 
▼alleys  west  of  the  Lake  of  Celano,  rises  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.  and 
flows  through  the  Yal  di  Roveto,  through  Sora  and  Isola,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Fibreno,  to  Ceprano,  on  the  Papal  frontier.  It 
there  unites  with  the  Sacco,  which  drains  an  extensive  district  of 
the  Papal  States  around  Palestrina,  Valmontone,  Olevano,  Paliano, 
Segni,  Anagni,  Alatri,  and  Frosinone.  It  is  joined  near  Ceprano 
by  the  Melfo,  and  flows  thence  to  the  sea,  under  the  name  of  the 
Garigliano,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Minturnae,  at  the  distance  of  about  60  miles  from  its  source.  It 
is  a  copious  river,  navigable  for  boats  in  the  lower  portion.  The 
Voltumo,  which  drains  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  rises  among  the 
mountains  of  Samnium,  near  Alfidena;  and  is  joined  by  the  Yandra, 
the  Macchia,  the  Tullivemo,  the  Lete,  the  Titemo,  and  other 
smaller  tributaries,  before  it  unites  with  the  Galore,  near  Cajazzo, 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles  from  its  source.  The  Calore, 
which  rises  among  the  mountains  a  few  miles  east  of  Salerno,  flows 
northward  towards  Benevento,  and  is  joined  by  the  Ufita,  the 
Miscano,  the  Tamaro,  and  the  Sabbato,  so  that  it  becomes  a  con- 
siderable stream  during  its  course  of  60  miles,  before  it  unites  with 
the  Yolturno.  It  drams  nearly  the  whole  of  Principato  Ultra. 
From  the  point  of  junction  the  two  rivers  flow  through  the  plain 
of  Campania,  under  the  name  of  the  Yolturno,  nearly  surrounding 
the  fortifications  of  Capua,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near  Mon- 
dragone.  The  Sarno,  which  rises  from  the  perpendicular  rock 
near  the  town  of  the  same  name,  is  a  rapid  translucent  river^ 
resembling,  near  its  source,  an  English  trout-stream  ;  it  drains  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  plain  of  Vesuvius  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  near  Castellammare.  The  Seie,  which  drains  Principato 
Ultra,  and  has  a  course  of  about  60  miles,  rises  near  Caposele,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  near  Passtum.  It  is  jomed  about 
the  middle  of  its  course  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Bianco, 
Platano,  Tanag^,  and  Negro,  and  by  a  second  stream  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Galore,  near  the  sea.  From  this  point  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  rivers  are  very  short,  and  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  mountain  torrents,  each  draining  its  own 
valley.  Not  less  than  eighty  such  torrents  might  be  enumerated 
within  this  distance,  bnt  most  of  them  are  too  unimportant  to  be 
named;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  as  the  most  important 
streams,  the  Mingardo,  the  Trecchina,  the  Lao,  the  Savuto,  the 
Lamato,  the  Angitola,  the  Mesima,  and  the  Marro. 

Cn  the  Adriatic  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Tronto,  the  boundary 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Tordino,  the  Yomano,  the  Sallno  Maggiore, 
the  Pescara,  the  Sangro,  [the  Trigno,  the  Btfemo,  the  Fortore, 
the  Garapella,  the  Gfanto,  the  Basento,  the  Agri,  the  Sinno,  the 
Grati,  and  the  Neto.  The  Tronto  rises  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.  near 
the  source  of  the  Atemo,  and  drains  the  frontiers  of  both  states. 
The  Tordino  rises  near  the  same  spot,  and  with  numerous  tributaries 
drains  the  valley  of  Teramo.  The  Vomano  rises  in  the  Yal 
Chiarina,  and  is  augmented  by  nearly  a  dozen  tributaries  rising 
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amon;  the  ravines  of  the  Gran  Sasso.    It  thus  drains  the  whole  of 
this  broken  district  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  into  which  it 
falls  a  few  miles  from  Atri.    The  Saline  Maggiore  is  a  name  given 
to  a  collection  of  streams  which  flow  from  the  numerous  ravines 
around  Civitk  di  Fenne,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Fino 
and  the  Tavo.     The  Pescara,  which  divides  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.  from 
Abnizzo  Citra,  is  joined  at  Popoli  by  the  more  considerable  stream 
of  the  AtemOy  and  by  the  Gizio,  and  its  numerous  tributaries. 
The  Atemo  rises  at  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  II. 
and  drains  the  whole  valley  of  Aquila,  being  augmented  in  its 
coarse  by  numerous  mountain  torrents,   some  of  which  rise  in 
the  ravines  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  Gran  Sasso.    The  OiziOj 
which  joins  the  Atemo  at  Popoli,  with  the  Sagittario  and  other  tribu- 
taries flowing  from  the  base  of  the  Msgclla  mountains,  drains  the  ex- 
tensive valley  of  Solroona.    At  Fopoli  these  united  rivers  take  the 
name  of  the  Pescara ;  and  after  receiving  about  fifteen  small  and  un- 
important streams,  fall  into  the  Adriatic  at  the  town  of  Pescara.  The 
coarse  of  the  Atemo  and  Pescara  is  rather  more  than  80  miles. 
Nearly  a  dozen  torrents  occur  between  Pescara  and  the  mouth 
of  the  San^Oy  the  roost  important  of  which,  the  A  lento  and  the 
Fero,  rise  in  the  ravines  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Majella ;  the 
others  are  very  short  streams,  and  are  generally  dry  except  in  winter 
and  spring.    The  Sangro  rises  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Celano,  and  after  approaching  the  sources  of  the  Voltumo  at 
Aifidena,  proceeds  tbrougn  Castel  di  Sangro,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  through  the  centre  of  Abruzzo  Citra  to  the  sea,  into 
which  it  &lls  between  Ortona  and  Vasto.     It  receives  several 
tributaries  in  its  course,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Aventino.     It  drains  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  district  which 
lies  betvreen  Sora  and  the  Adriatic.     The  Trigno  rises  near  Castel 
di  Sangro;  and  after  flowing  south  for  a  few  miles,  turns  suddenly 
to  the  north-east  towards  Trivento,  near  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
Verrino  and  the  Sente.   From  its  junction  with  the  latter  to  the  sea 
it  separates  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra  from  that  of  Molise.    It 
is  joined  by  the  Tresta  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.    The 
Btfemo  rises  near  Bojano  on  the  north-east  of  the  Lago  detMatese, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Termoli.     Like  the  Trigno  already* 
described,  it  drains  the  most  important  district  of  ancient  Samnium^ 
incladin^  the  valleys  on  the  east  of  the  Matese  chain  and  part  of 
the  territory  of  Campobasso,  while  the  Cigno  which  falls   into* 
it  before  its  junction  with  the  Adriatic,  drains  the  plain  of  Larino* 
and  the  valleys  of  Casacalenda.    The  Saccione,  a  few  miles  further 
east,  is  a  short  stream  or  torrent  which  is  important  only  as  form- 
ing  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Capitanata.    The 
Fortore  rises  among  the  mountains  on  the  north-east  of  Benevento, 
and  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  course  divides  the  province  of 
Capitanata  from  that  of  Molise.     It  has  several  tributaries,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Tappino,  which  drains  the  valley 
of  Campobasso,  the  streams  of  Yolturara,  and  the  Staina,  which 
joins  it  near  Serra  Capriola.     South  of  Monte  Gargano  is  the 
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Candslaro,  which,  with  its  tributaries  the  Triolo,  the  Salsola,  the 
Yol^fane,  and  the  Celone,  drains  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Apulian  plain  and  flows  throug^h  the  Pantano  Salso  to  the  sea, 
a  short  distance  south  of  Manfredonia.  The  Cervaro  rises  near 
Ariano,  in  Principato  Ultra,  and  flows  through  the  Yal  di  Bovino 
into  the  plain  of  Apulia,  dividing  before  it  reaches  the  sea  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  Pantano  Salso,  the  other 
unites  with  the  Carapella,  near  the  Torre  di  Rivolo.  The  Yella 
and  the  Sannore  are  its  tributaries.  The  Carapella  rises  in 
Principato  Ultra,  and  is  soon  afterwards  joined  by  the  Calaggio, 
which  drains  the  valleys  east  of  Trevico.  It  runs  for  some  miles 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Cervaro,  and  unites  with  its  southern  branch 
on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia,  near  the  Torre  di  Rivolo. 
The  Ofanto  also  rises  in  Principato  Ultra,  near  S.  Angelo  de* 
Lombardi.  It  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  eastern  coast,  and 
has  a  coarse  of  nearly  80  miles.  It  separates  the  province  of  Basi- 
licata  from  those  of  Principato  Ultra,  and  Capitanata ;  woA  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course  it  separates  Capitanata  from  the  province  of 
Ban.  It  has  about  twenty  small  tributaries,  the  most  important  of 
vfhioh  are  theFiume  d'Atella^  the  Rendina,  the  Olivento,  and  the 
Locone :  most  of  the  others  are  mountain  torrents,  ^ith  these 
tributaries  the  Ofanto  drains  the  numerous  valleys  of  the  south 
eastern  portion  of  Principato  Ultra,  the  northern  districts  of  Basi- 
licata  around  Melfi,  Atella,  Yenosa,  and  Monte  Yolture,  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  Apulian  plain,  and  part  of  the  Terra  di  Bari, 
as  fiir  as  Miner  vino  and  Spinazzola.  It  falls  into  the  Adriatic  about 
midway  between  the  Lago  di  Salpi  and  Barletta,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  site  of  Cannae.  From  this  point  to  the 
<xulf  of  Taranto,  including  the  two  important  provinces  of  Bari  and 
Olranto,  which  form  the  **  heel"  of  Italy,  a  coast  line  of  nearly  300 
geographical  miles,  there  is  no  river  of  any  consequence,  the  small 
torrents  which  formerly  flowed  into  the  harbours  oi  Brindisi  and 
Otranto  being  now  choked  with  sand,  and  the  Cervaro  which  still 
tows  into  the  harbour  of  Taranto,  having  no  other  interest  or  im- 
portance than  as  the  probable  representative  of  the  classic  Galesus. 
On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  there  are  severalminor 
streams,  such  as  the  Patinisco,  the  Lato,  and  their  tributaries ;  but 
the  first  river  which  deserves  the  name  is  the  Bradano  which  sepa* 
rates  the  Terra  d'Olranto  from  Basilicata.  This  impcHrtani  stream 
whieh  drains  a  very  extensive  district  of  the  latter  province,  rises  in 
the  lake  which  gives  name  to  the  Castel  di  Lago  Pesole,  near 
Atella,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
pine  forest  called  the  Bosco  delle  Pigne.  It  flows  between  Acerenza 
and  OppidOy  and  is  joined  by  a  great  number  of  mountain  torrents 
which  draifl  the  valleya  of  Monte  Saitaria,  the  Bosco  dell'  Abadia, 
Monte  Cerreto,  Moote  Munno,  the  Murgie  of  Gravina  and  the 
GOQotry  around  Tticarico^  Montepeloeo,  and  Matera.  The  most 
important  of  these  streams  are  the  Alvo,  the  Gravina,  and  the 
Chipo;  the  latter  rises  near  Spinazaola  and  afterwards  becomes 
the  Basaento  and  the  Yasentelio.     The   BamiU^  another  inx* 
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poriant  riyer  of  the  mountainous  province  of  Basilicatsr, 
rises  near  the  source  of  the  Bradano,  and  flows  parallel  to 
it  throughout  its  entire  course ;  the  mouths  of  the  two  streams  in 
the  Gu]f  of  Taranto  are  only  4  miles  distant  The  Basento  drains 
the  valleys  of  Potensa,  and  the  wild  district  which  lies  between  them 
and  the  sea,  and  is  augumented  in  its  course  by  numerous  torrents, 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  Marsicano,  the  Camastra,  the  Vella, 
and  the  Canale  di  Castro  Cicurio,  which  drains  the  district  of  Po- 
Banco  and  the  valleys  on  the  south  of  Monte  Acuto.  The  Salon" 
dreUa  is  a  small  stream  which  rises  at  the  base  of  Monte  Caperino 
near  Aceettura.  With  several  torrents  which  fall  into  it  near  Fisticcio^ 
it  drains  the  valleys  of  Salandra  and  Stigliano  and  the  hilly  country 
which  lies  between  the  Agri  and  the  Basento.  The  Agri  rises  near 
the  frontier  of  Frineipato  Citra,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  miles 
from  the  Val  di  Diano.  It  flows  nearly  due  east  tbi'ouffh  the  centre 
of  Basilicata,  and  is  augmented  in  its  course  by  several  torrents,  of 
which  the  Bacanello  and  the  Sauro  are  the  most  important.  The 
Samo  riaesv  liko  the  Agri,  near  the  frontier  of  Principato  Citra,  at 
the  distance  of  about  9  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  With  its  tributaries,  the  Rubbio,  the  Serapo- 
tano,  the  Sermento,  and  other  minor  streams,  it  drains  the  moun- 
tain tract  lying  on  the  east  of  the  hi  eh  road  into  Calabria  between 
Lagonegro  and  Botonda,  and  the  whole  southern  portion  of  Basili- 
cata.  As  it  approaches  the  Adriatic  it  flows  through  an  extensive 
finest^  which  still  displays  the  primasval  luxuriance  celebrated  by  the 
Greek  poets.  The  little  river  Canna,  3  miles  further  south,  sepa- 
rates JBasilicota  from  Calabria  Citra.  The  country  between  this 
fronlier  and  the  Crati  is  drained  by  several  torrents,  of  which  it 
will  be  safficieut  to  record  the  names  of  the  Fiume  di  Femo,  which 
rises  near  Oriolo,  the  Straface,  the  Saracino,  the  Satanasso,  and  the 
lUgmeilo.  The  CraHf  the  largest  river  of  Calabria,  rises  near  the 
hi^  Calabrian  road,  south  of  Cosenaa,  at  the  distance  of  about  12 
miles  from  the  Me<UterraDean  coast,  and  flows  due  north  for  20 
railes^  antil  it  passes  Bisigaano,  when  it  curves  to  the  north-east 
towards  Tarsia  and  Terranova^  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto 
midvaj  between  Capo  SpuUco  and  Capo  del  Triooto.  Its  entire 
coarse  is  about  60  miles.  Xiear  Bisigaano  it  is  joined  by  the  Mu- 
coae,  which  drains  the  Bortheu  portion  of  the  mountain  range 
called  La  Sila.  About  3  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  joined  bv  the 
CoseUct  an  important  stream,  which  with  its  tributaries  the  F&aro, 
the  TkrOf  the  Coscilello,  kc.  drains  a  very  large  district  ex- 
tcndiag  from  CastrtMrillari  and  Cassano  to  Sau  Marco.  The 
JKrts  »Us  into  the  Adriatic  between  Strongoli  and  Cotrone. 
It  vises  in  the  Val  di  Meto  in  the  heart  of  La  Sila;  and  with  its 
^italary,  the  Arre,  it  drains  the  central  portion  of  that  district, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Cotrone,  though  the  repre* 
ei  the  classic  Ji^&rus,  is  shrunk  into  little  more  than  a 
ditch.  The  Taeina,  the  Crocchio,  the  SImnMiri,  the  AUt, 
tha  Cretale,  and  the  Ceraee^  are  small  streams  which  drain  the 
isfiays  of  Uie  southem  sang e  of  La  SiU,  between  Belcastre  and 
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Catanzaro.  The  Soverato  and  the  Ancinale  are  the  last  streams  of 
any  consequence  in  Calahria  Ultra  II.  which  is  separated  from 
Calabria  Ultra  I.  by  the  Calipari,  As  the  central  ridge  of  Apen- 
nines now  begins  to  occupy  the  entire  breadth  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  this  southern  province 
are  necessarily  short,  and  are  generally  dry  in  summer.  They 
are,  in  fact,  mere  torrents  flowing  from  the  numerous  ravines 
ivhich  form  the  natural  drains  of  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound 
the  high  table  land  of  the  province  upon  the  east.  Several  of  these 
streams,  however,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  next  section,  are  remark- 
able for  their  classical  interest,  and  flffure  as  conspicuously  in  the 
annals  of  the  Greek  historians  as  in  the  verse  of  the  pastoral  and 
lyric  poets.  Without  enumerating  those  which  are  unimportant, 
we  may  briefly  mention  the  Stillaro  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  the 
Punta  di  Stilo,  the  Alaro,  the  Locano,  and  the  Novito. 

The  absence  of  tides  renders  the  mouths  of  the  Neapolitan  rivers 
useless  as  harbours,  except  for  very  small  vessels.  At  times  they 
are  almost  inaccessible  even  to  them,  on  account  of  the  bars  formed 
by  the  deposit  of  silt  or  the  accumulation  of  sand.  The  principal 
harbours  on  the  Mediterranean  are  Gaeta,  Naples,  Castellammare^ 
and  Baiffi  in  the  Gulf  of  Pozzuoli ;  but  they  are  either  artificial  ports, 
or  mere  roadsteads.  Salerno  was  once  celebrated  for  its  harbour, 
but  it  has  long  been  choked  with  sand,  and  is  not  now  likely  to  be 
restored.  From  that  point  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  there  is  no 
harbour  whatever,  the  little  Bay  of  Tropea  serving  only  to  give 
shelter  to  the  fishing-boats  of  the  coast.  On  the  eastern  coast,  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  which  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula to  the  Capo  di  Leuca,  the  lapygian  promontory,  the  harbours 
are  Taranto  and  Gallipoli,  an  anchorage  rather  than  a  port.  On 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  are  Otranto  and  Brindisi,  both  ruined  by 
accumulations  of  sand,  Bari,  Molfetta,  Bisceglie,  Trani,  Barlettu, 
Manfredonia,  Termoli,  Ortona,  and  Pescara ;  but  most  of  the  latter 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  great  harbours,  and  are  now  inaccessible 
to  all  but  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  or  have  no  other  protection  than 
an  artificial  mole.  The  coast  line,  which  is  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  1500  miles  in  length,  presents  a  greater  extent  of  sea  shore 
than  is  enjoyed  by  any  country  of  Europe,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  remark  will  equally  apply  to  the  two  coun- 
tries, if  Sicily  be  added  to  the  one  and  Ireland  to  the  other.  Two- 
fifths  of  this  coast-line  lie  on  the  Mediterranean;  the  rest  are 
divided  about  equally  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  sea. 

The  lakes  are  the  Lake  of  Celano,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  the 
Lacus  Fucinus  of  the  Romans,  the  largest  lake  in  Southern  Italy, 
now  the  scene  of  drainage  works  under  the  direction  of  £nglieh 
engineers,  the  details  of  which  are  noticed  in  Route  46 ;  the  Lake 
of  Scanno  in  the  valley  of  Solmona,  in  the  same  province ;  the 
Lake  of  Fondi,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  close  to  the  I^ipal  frontier ; 
the  Lago  del  Matese  and  the  Lago  Telese,  in  the  same  province, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Molise ;  the  Lago  di  Patria  and  the  volcanic 
lakes  of  the  Mare  Morto,  the  Lucrine,  Avemus,  and  Agpiano, 
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in  the  proTinoe  of  Naples  ;  the  Lake  of  Amsanctus  and  the  Lago 
del  Dragone  in  Principato  Ultra;  the  Lago  di  Lesina,  Lago  dt 
Varano,  Pantano  Salso,  and  Lago  di  Salpi,  in  Capitanata;  the 
Salina  Grande,  and  other  small  salt  lakes  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto. 

The  islands  are  Palmarola,  Ponza,  Zannone,  Ventotene,  and 
others  forming  the  Ponza  Group,  in  the  Bay  of  Gaeta ;  Ischia, 
Ftocida,  Nisida,  and  Capri  in  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  Li  Galli,  or  the 
Islands  of  the  Syrens,  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno ;  the  Isola  di  Dino,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Policastro ;  the  still  smaller  Isola  Cirella,  off  the  coast 
of  Calabria  Citra  ;  the  Isola  di  S.  Pietro,  and  the  Isola  di  S.  Paolo 
in  the  Gnlf  of  Taranto ;  and  the  Isole  di  Tremiti  in  the  Adriatic, 
off  the  coast  of  Molise  and  Capitanata. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces, — the  Provincia  di 
Napoli,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Principato  Citra,  Principato  Ultra, 
Molise,  Abmzzo  Citra,  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  Abnizzo  Ultra  II., 
Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari,  Terra  d*Otranto,  Basilicata,  Calabria 
Citra,  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  and  Calabria  Ultra  II.  The  superficial 
extent  of  these  provinces  is  at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Many  of  the  best  authorities  differ  materially  in  their  estimates,  and 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  we  believe  that  the  data  are  yet 
wanting  on  which  a  correct  estimate  can  be  formed.  It  is,  however, 
generafiy  admitted  that  Basilicata  and  Terra  d'Otranto  are  the 
largest  provinces,  and  that  Abruzzo  Citra  and  the  Provincia  di 
Napoli  are  the  smallest.  The  population  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  sQperficial  extent  of  each  province,  the  natural  conformation  of 
the  country  and  various  local  circumstances  combining  to  increase  it 
in  some,  and  to  diminish  it  in  others.  Independently  of  these 
reasons,  the  migratory  habits  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
necessarily  tend  to  give  a  fluctuating  population  to  all  the  provinces 
which  are  interest^  in  the  summer  and  winter  pasturages,  or  in 
the  great  fisheries  of  the  coast.  Thus,  while  the  Provincia  di 
Napoli,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Principato  Citra,  Basilicata,  Terra  di 
Bari,  and  Calabria  Citra,  remain  steadily,  from  year  to  year,  the  six 
roost  populous  provinces  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named 
them,  Principato  Ultra,  and  the  Terra  d'Otranto  alternate,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  in  the  scale  of 
population.  Molise  remains  generally  stationary  in  the  ninth  place, 
as  does  Calabria  Ultra  II.  in  the  tenth.  Capitanata,  Calabria 
Ultra  L,  Abruzzo  Citra,  and  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  which  occupy  the 
four  next  places  in  the  scale,  fluctuate  so  much  from  year  to  vear 
that  the  returns  of  one  census  may  be  completely  reversed  by  those 
of  the  next,  and  that  to  an  extent  which,  assuming  the  figures  to  be 
correct,  would  be  wholly  inexplicable  by  any  other  hypothesis  than 
the  annual  migrations  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I.  invariably  occupies  the  last  place  in  the  scale,  as  the  pro- 
vince which  has  the  smallest  population  in  the  kingdom,  a  fact 
which  is  explained  by  the  desolate  character  of  its  coast,  bv  the 
moantainous  nature  of  the  country,  and  by  the  large  extent  of  sur- 
&Ge  occupied  by  the  ridge  6f  the  Gran  Sasso,  and  by  the  picturesque 
hot  barren  range  of  secondary  mountains,  which  descend  from  its 
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snowy  peaks  transversely  to  the  sea.  In  1815,  the  total  population 
of  the  continental  portion  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  at 
5,059,000.  In  1829,  it  bad  increased  to  5,747,134 ;  in  1831,  it  was 
5,858,136 ;  in  1835,  it  was  5,883,273 ;  in  1837,  it  was  5,993,254 ;  in 
1840,  it  was  6,113,259,  of  which  3,009,008  were  males,  and  3,104,251 
were  females.  The  distribution  of  this  population  over  the  several 
provinces  may  be  seen  from  the  following  returns  for  1837:  — 
Provincia  di  Napoli,  720,796;  Terra  di  Lavoro»  664,138;  Princi- 
pato  Citra,  539,227;  Bosilicata,  475,522;  Terra  di  Bari,  441,964; 
Calabria  Citra,  434,622;  Terra  d^Otranto,  384,510;  Fiincipato 
Ultra,  379,999;  Molise,  339,862;  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  325,122; 
Calabria  Ultra  I.,  283,886 ;  Abruzzo  Citra,  284,482 ;  Capitanata, 
^73,489;  Abruzzo  Ultra,  II.,  209,543;  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  204,092. 
A  classification  of  the  trades  and  professions  of  the  adult  population 
is  given  in  the  returns  for  1840.  It  appears  from  them  that  on  the 
1st  January  in  that  year,  there  were  in  the  continental  portion 
of  the  kingdom  29,783  secular  clergymen,  12,751  monks,  10,449 
nuns,  25,572  civil  and  military  officers,  5981  persons  engaged  in 
public  instruction,  7920  lawyers,  15,906  physicians,  12,666  mer- 
chants, 13,476  artists,  536,320  artisans,  1,823,0S0  agriculturists, 
70,970  shepherds,  and  31, 190 seamen.  By  the  same  returns  it  appears 
that  the  births  in  1839  amounted  to  226,087,  viz. — 116,142  boys,  and 
109^945  girls;  and  the  deaths  to  186,893,  viz. — 96,273  men,  and 
90,620  women.  Among  the  latter- were  37  persons  upwards  of  100 
years  of  age — 15  men  and  22  women.  The  number  of  foundlings 
received  in  1850  in  the  hospitals  of  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  Sicily, 
amounted  to  2791  boys  and  2639  girls.  The  deaths  in  the  same 
hospitals  during  the  year  amount^  to  1334  boys  and  1319  girls. 
'With  regard  to  the  city  of  Naples  the  population  for  some  years 
past  has  been  steadily  iDcreasin|^.  In  1830,  it  was  stated  by  the 
official  authorities  to  be  358,550;  m  1845,  it  had  increased  to  400,813 
viz. — 197,423  males  and  208,390  femides.  On  the  1st  January 
1851,  it  had  increased  to  416,475  souls,  viz. — 203,483  males  and 
212,992  females.  There  were  3051  marriages,  and  14,991  births,  in 
1850,  viz. — 7606  males  and  7385  females;  among  whom  1977  were 
foundlings,  and  124  illegitimate  children.  The  proportion  of  the 
birdis  to  the  entire  population  was  as  1  to  27.  Tne  deaths  in  1850 
lAiounted  to  15,015,  viz. — 8133  males  and  6882  females ;  but  this 
was  evidently  above  the  average  mortality,  the  total  births  for  the 
five  years  from  1839  to  1843  having  exceeded  the  total  deaths  for 
the  same  period  by  5710,  the  births  having  been  71,709,  the  deaths 
65,999,  a  rate  of  excess  amounting  to  1 142  per  annum.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  during  the  same  five  years  was  14,756,  being 
at  th»  rate  of  295 1  per  annum.  It  is  calculated  that  the  population 
of  the  city  relatively  to  its  size  is  57,078  souls  to  every  square  mile. 

2.      CLASSICAL   TOPOGBAPHT^ 

After  the  mrecediBg  sketch  of  the  physical  characters  of  the 
oountry,  it  wul  be  interesting  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  its  elaasicai 
geog^mj^hyy.  and  to  throw  into  aooaoecied  iasm  sach  fiieta  m  naay 
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enable  the  traveller  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  produced  those 
marked  phases  of  uational  character^  which  distinguish  one  province 
from  another.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  whose  population  is 
oomposed  of  such  a  variety  of  races  as  the  continental  portion  of 
the  Vmgilom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  These  races  were  never  ex- 
tinguished or  absorbed  by  the  conquests  of  Rome,  or  by  the  dynastic 
chaages  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  capital,  indeed,  there  has 
always  been  a  mixture  of  many  nations.  The  descendants  of  the 
old  Italian  tribes  have  there  mingled  with  the  descendants  of  Greeks, 
Lombards,  Normans,  Saracens,  Provencals,  and  Spaniards.  But 
in  the  provinces  we  still  see  the  undoubted  representatives  of  the 
Marsi,  tbe  Samnites,  the  Bruttii,  the  Liicanians,  the  Calabri,  the 
Greeks,  and  other  races  of  antiquity.  The  sanguinary  wars  which 
BMsy  of  these  tribes  maintained  with  Rome  during  the  consular 
govemmenty  thinned  their  numbers,  and  ultimately  deprived  them 
of  independence ;  but  neither  these  struggles  for  their  own  liberty, 
nor  the  civil  wars  which  Rome  herself  subsequently  waged  withm 
their  territory,  were  sufficient  to  destroy  their  nationality.  Even 
the  Latin  colonies  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  republic  to  plant 
among  them,  failed  to  effect  more  than  a  temporary  fusion ;  and  in 
maay  provinces  the  native  races  may  be  said  to  have  incorporated 
their  conquerors.  Long  after  the  allied  states  had  compelled 
Borne  to  admit  them  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  their  national 
costooos  were  regarded  with  curiosity  by  the  Roman  men  of  letters ; 
and  the  moat  striking  proofs  which  we  possess  that  their  ancient 
habits  were  never  extinguished,  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  poets  and 
faislonans  of  the  empire.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  resisted, 
even  more  suecessfuUy  than  the  Italians,  all  the  efforts  of  Rome  to 
amnJ^rmate  them  with  her  own  people.  When  the  Samnite  and 
tbe  Oecan  had  become  lost  as  spoken  lanaruages,  Greek  remained 
the  langiBage  of  the  coasts ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  not  only 
aiirvived  tbe  &U  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  recieved  fresh  impulse 
and  eztenaioB  under  the  Byaantine  emperors,  after  the  retirement 
of  the  Goths.  So  religiously,  indeed,  did  the  Greeks  cling  to  the 
Istgiiage  and  cnstoms  of  their  ancestors,  that  when  the  inhabitants 
ef  tbe-  Gredc  cities  of  Apulia  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  <^ 
trade  to  speak  the  Latin  language  of  the^  neighbours,  they  still 
med  tbeir  native  tongue  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other ;  a 
fiiBt  vbieh  exf^ains  the  epithet  biluiffues^  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
tbe  cttiaens  of  Canusiunk  It  was  during  the  Byzantine  rule  that 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  received  the  greatest  infusion  of  foreign 
bleed  and  foreign  habks  which  it  had  experienced  since  the  period 
of  the  aaeicBt  <»loBiaatlaD ;  but  these  Greek  settlements  were  coa* 
fined  to  tbe  Apolian  coasts  and  to  certain  districts  of  Calabria, 
wfaere  tba  immigrants  at  once  incorporated  themselves  with  a 
people  whose  origin  was  common  with  their  own. 

Socb  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  when 
ttwy  Vfore  invaded  by  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Huns, 
""   ae  Borthern  tribes  overran  the  coanlry  without  occupying  it, 
IbH  aa  Ktlie  impffession  on  tbe  natioDal  character  as  the  Lorn* 
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bards  did  by  the  establishment  of  their  Duchy  of  Beneventum 
"When  the  T>4orinans  laid  the  foundation  of  the  existing  monarchy 
on  the  basis  of  feudal  institutions,  they  introduced  that  system  of 
central  administration,  which  has  amalgamated  the  mixed  races  into 
one  united  people  without  destroying  their  distinctive  features. 
Hence  we  find  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of  dynasty  which  have  given 
80  dramatic  an  interest  to  the  history  of  Naples  from  the  Norman 
conquest  to  our  own  time,  the  varied  elements  of  the  population 
have  retained,  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere,  the  national  cha- 
racter, the  domestic  habits,  the  costumes,  the  amusements,  the 
prejudices,  and  even  in  some  instances  the  language  of  the  ancient 
races  of  whom  they  are  the  representatives.  To  discuss  this  subject 
in  all  its  bearings  would  require  a  space  far  greater  than  we  can 
assign  to  the  whole  of  this  Introduction,  and  would  lead  us  into  de- 
tails of  the  filiation  of  the  Italian  tribes  which  might  appear  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  this  work.  We  must  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  in  this  place  with  a  brief  and  rapid  survey  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  country,  leaving  it  to  tne  traveller  to  apply  the 
facts  wnich  are  scattered  through  the  body  of  the  work  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  localities. 

Beginning  with  the  northern  provinces,  two  of  the  Abruzzi  formed 
portions  of  countries  which  are  now  divided  between  Naples  and  the 
Papal  States. — ^Abruzzo  Ultra  I.  in  its  upper  portion  was  part  of 
Picenum,  whose  territory  extended  as  far  north  as  Ancona,  and 
whose  capital,  Asculum  Picenum,  situated  just  within  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  on  the  Truentus,  the  modem  Tronto^  still  bears  the  name 
of  Ascoli.  Another  of  their  principal  cities,  whose  antiquity  prob- 
ably was  still  higher,  was  Hadria  Picena,  now  called  Atri,  situated  a 
few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Vomanus,  now  the  Vomano. 
The  central  portion  of  the  province  was  the  country  of  the  Prastutii, 
whose  capital,  Interamna  Prsetutiana,  is  still  an  important  city 
under  the  name  of  Teramo.  The  lower  districts  between  the  Voma- 
nus  and  the  Ater  were  inhabited  by  the  Vestini,  whose  capital. 
Pinna,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Social  War,  is  the  modern 
Civitd  di  Penne.  The  river  Ater,  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
till  bears  the  name  of  the  Atemo  in  its  upper  portion,  but  is  known 
as  the  Pescara  betweeni»  Popoli  and  the  sea.— Abruzzo  Ultra  II. 
includes  part  of  Sabina  and  Samnium.  In  the  Sabine  portion  the 
principal  city  was  Amiternum,  the  birthplace  of  Sallust,  of  which 
some  interesting  ruins  still  exist  at  San  Vittorino  near  Aquila. 
The  central  district  of  the  province  was  inhabited  by  the  Marsi,  a 
race  of  Teutonic  origin.  Within  their  territory  was  the  Lacus 
Fucinus,  the  largest  lake  of  Southern  Italy,  now  commonly  called 
the  Lake  of  Celano,  At  a  short  distance  from  its  northern  bank 
stood  the  ramous  city  of  Alba  Fucentia,  the  prison  of  Svphax  and 
other  royal  captives,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Albe.  On  the  eastern 
bank  was  Marrubium,  the  Marsian  capital,  now  San  Benedetto :  and 
on  the  western  was  Lucenses,  now  Luco,  in  whose  neighbourhood 
was  the  Nemus  Angitis  of  Virgil.  In  the  valley  of  the  Imele  and 
the  Salto,  extending  from  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  Papal 
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frontier  at  Riett,  in  what  is  now  called  the  Cicolano  district,  were 
the  cities  of  the  Al>origines  and  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  described  by 
Dionysios  of  Halicamassus  as  in  ruins  and  deserted  in  his  day. 
KnmeiV>as  remains  of  these  cities  are  still  visible,  bat  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  identify  the  sites  with  the 
names  which  he  has  recorded.  Between  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Lacus  Fucinus,  and  the  Majella  mountains,  was  the  territory  of  the 
PeliCTi,  whose  chief  cities  were  Corfinium  and  Sulmo.  The  site  of 
the  former  is  marked  by  some  ruins  at  Pentima  near  Popoli ;  the 
latter,  well  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  still  justifies  his  de- 
scription *'gelidis  uberrimus  undis,**  and  is  still  called  Sohnona, 
— AsKnzzo  CiTBA  comprises  the  territory  of  the  Marrucini  and 
Frentani.  The  Marrucini  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  Ater,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  modern 
Pescara^  extending  from  the  Pelignian  frontier  to  the  sea.  Their 
capital,  Teate,  is  still  called  Chieti ;  their  naval  arsenal,  Ortona, 
has  preserved  its  name,  though  it  has  become  a  mere  fishing  village ; 
and  their  city  of  Anxanum  is  still  an  important  town,  under  the  name 
of  Lanciano.  The  Frentani  occupied  that  portion  of  the  province 
which  lay  between  the  Sagrus  ana  the  Fronto,  now  the  Sangro  and 
the  Foriore,  Their  territory,  therefore,  included  the  entire  coast 
of  the  present  province  of  Molise  and  part  of  Capitanata.  The 
Trinins,  now  the  Trigno,  midway  between  the  rivers  we  have  men- 
tioned, is  the  boundary  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  —  Moi^iss,  sometimes 
(ailed  Sakkio,  in  commemoration  of  the  Samnite  races  which  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  its  population,  comprises  that  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Frentani,  in  which  their  capital,  Larinuro,  was  situ- 
ated. This  venerable  city,  still  called  Larino^  the  head  quarters 
successively  of  Hannibal,  of  Claudius  Nero,  and  of  Csesar,  during 
the  march  of  their  armies  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  stood  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tifemus,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Biferno,  The  western  districts  of  Molise  were 
occupied  by  the  Caraceni  and  the  Pentri,  two  branches  of  the  great 
Samnite  stock,  whose  cities  of  Aufidena  and  iEsemia  still  bear  the 
names  of  Alfidena  and  Tsernia,  —  Terua  ni  Layobo,  extending 
from  the  Liris  to  the  range  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  Gulf  of 
Naples  on  the  east,  includes  the  greater  part  of  that  rich  volcanic 
plain  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Campania  Felix.  The 
southern  limit  of  that  territory  was  the  Silarus,  now  the  Sele^  beyond 
Festum ;  but  the  modem  province  is  bounded  by  the  SamOy  the 
ancient  Samus,  on  whose  western  bank  Pompeii  was  situated.  Be- 
tween the  frontier  at  Terracina  and  the  hills  beyond  the  Liris,  which 
still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  but  is 
called  Garigliano  in  the  lower  portion.  Terra  di  Lavoro  includes  a 
part  of  the  Volscian  territorj',  and  part  of  Latium.  In  the  former, 
finely  situated  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Liris  and  Fibrenus, 
were  the  cities  of  Sora  and  Arpinuro.  Sora,  which  has  preserved 
its  name,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  refractory  colonies  in 
ihe  second  Pnnic  War ;  Arpinum,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Cicero  and  Marins,  is  now  called  Arpino,    On  the  lofty  hills  east 
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of  Arpino,  above  the  valley  of  the  Melfes,  the  modern  Melfa,  was 
Atina,  which  Virgil  descrioes  as  an  important  city  as  early  as  the 
Trojan  war ;  it  still  retains  its  historical  name.    Casinum,  further 
south  on  the  borders  of  Latiuro,  now  San  Germano,  has  ghren  its 
name  to  the  hill  of  Monte  Ctuino,  crowned  by  the  celebrated-  mo- 
nastery founded  by  St.  Benedict  as  the  seat  of  his  new  order.    In 
the  Latial  territory  was  Aquinum,  the  birthplace  of  Juvenal,  still 
called  Aquino,    Of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  Campania, 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  province,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  Diomedean  city  of  Yenafrum,  celebrated  for  its  olive-trees,  now 
Venafro ;  Alifse,  which  igures  prominently  in  the  history  of  Han- 
nibars  campaign,  and  is  still  called  Alife ;  Telesia,  whose  name  is 
■perpetuated  in  the  town  and  lake  of  Telese  ;  Capua,  the  Campanian 
capital,  now  Santa  Maria  di  Capua,  where  the  ruins  of  a  mag^nifi- 
42ent  amphitheatre  remain  to  justify  the  title  of  *'  altera  Roma; "  Ca- 
silinum,  the  modern  Capua,  on  the  Vulturnus,  now  the  VoUumo ; 
the  C»cubu8  ager,  near  Fundi,  the  modem  frontier  town  of  Fondi, 
which  still  maintains  the  reputation  of  its  wines ;  Caieta,  which  has 
preserved  in  the  name  of  Oaeta  the  memory  of  the  nurse  of  ^neas, 
and  has  given  name  to  a  promontory  and  gulf,  every  nart  of  which 
is  full  of  classical  and  historical  interest ;  Formise,  the  birthplace 
of  Vitruvius,  now  Mola  di  Gaeta,  a  spot  made  '*  hallowed  ground" 
by  the  ruins  of  Cicero*8  Formian  Villa ;  Mintums,  memorable  in 
the  history  of  Marius,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  some  massive 
ruins  in  toe  plain  of  the  Garigliano ;  Suessa  Aurunca,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Sessa  ;  Sinuessa,  the  modem  Mondragone,  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Mons  Massicus,  which  Horace  has  made  familiar  to 
the  scholar  by  his  praises  of  its  wines ;  the  Oscan  city  of  Atella, 
now  S.  Elpidio,  which  gave  name  to  the  satirical  farces  which  were 
80  popular  on  tiie  Roman  stage ;  Acerrse,  now  Acerra^  the  birth- 
place of  the  Oscan  Maccus,  the  undoubted  progenitor  of  Pulcinella ; 
and  the  ancient  city  of  Nola,  which  retains  its  name,  celebrated  for 
its  successful  resistance  to  Hannibal,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  death 
of  Augustus. — P&oviVGiA  i>i  Napoli  includes  all  the  maritime  dis- 
trict of  Campania,  from  the  Lago  di  Patria,  near  the  site  of  Liter- 
num, — the  scene  of  the  voluntary  exile  and  death  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
DOW  marked  by  a  solitary  tower  called,  from  one  word  of  his  cele- 
brated epitaph,  the  Torre  di  Patria^ — to  the  Mons  Lactarius,  now 
Monte  Sanf  Angela,  the  lofty  mountain  which  rises  so  grandly  be- 
tween Castellammare  and  Amalfi.    It  comprises  the  metropolis,  the 
Parthencme  of  the  Phcenicians,  the  Neapolis  of  the  Greeks ;  the 
sites  of  ruteoll,  now  Pozzuoli :  BaiaB,  Misenum,  and  Cumae;  the 
volcanic  lakes  of  Avernus  and  Lucrinus ;   the  sites  of  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  StabisB;  Mons  Summanus  or  Mons  Vesevus, 
now  Vesuvius;  Surrentum,  now  Sorrento:  and  the  islands  of  CapreaB, 
Prochvta,  and  ^naria,  now  Capri,  Procida,  and  Ischia,  — Princi- 
PATO  UitTUA  comprises  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Samnite  tribes.    The  principal  ol]jects  of  interest 
m  this  territory  were  the  Furculae  Caudin®,  or  the  Caudine  Forks, 
now  called  the  Stretto  dArpaia^  the  memorable  pass  where  the 
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Samnites  entrapped  the  Boman  army,  and  compelled  them  to  pass 
uoder  the  yoke ;  the  Lake  of  Amsanctiis,  still  anown  as  the  Ltigo 
Am%anto^  which  still  emits  the  destructive  gases  described  by  Virgil 
in  the  seventh  book  of  the  JSneid ;  the  city  of  Maleventum,  a  name 
which  the  Romans,  as  a  symbol  of  better  omen,  changed  to  Bene- 
f  entam,  now  Benevenio,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Calor  and 
the  Tamarus,  now  the  Colore  and  the  Tamaro ;  and  Abellinum  now 
AveUinOj  still  famous  for  the  production  of  filberts,  which,  asPliny  tells 
us,  derived  their  name  from  the  town. — Pbincipato  Gitaa  includes 
the  eastern  portion  of  Campania,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Picentini, 
and  extended  from  the  Sarnus  to  the  Siiarus,  the  modern  Sele^  and 
that  district  of  Lucania,  which  was  comprised  within  the  windings 
of  the  latter  river  from  its  source  near  Lagonegro  to  the  sea.  It 
embraced,  therefore,  the  extensive  sweep  of  coast  from  P<estnm  to 
Policastro,  including  the  Posidium  Promontorium,  now  PuiUa  della 
Licosa^  and  the  Promontorium  Paiinurum,  which  still  justifies  the 
promise  made  by  the  CuroaBan  Sibyl  to  the  pilot  of  iEneas,  in  the 
oame  of  the  Punia  di  Palinuro,  The  principal  cities  of  the  Picen- 
tini were  Nuceria,  Salernum,  and  Eburi,  which  have  very  nearly 
preserved  their  names  in  the  modern  appellations  of  Nocera^  Sa* 
krmo^  and  Ebolu  In  Lucania,  within  tne  limits  of  this  province, 
the  chief  cities  were  Posidonia,  called  by  the  Romans  Pastunij  whose 
majestic  ruins,  standing  in  solitary  grandeur  on  the  unhealthy  pliun 
of  the  Sele,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  remainsof  antiquity  in  Europe ; 
YeUa  or  fielia,  on  the  Heles,  a  city  which  had  Herodotus  for  its 
historiaii,  and  is  otherwise  remarkable  as  having  given  name  to  the 
ElieaAc  school  of  philosophy,  established  there  by  Zeno  and  Parme- 
aides,  and  aa  having  been  the  occasional  residence  of  Cicero  and 
Horace ;  Pyrus  or  Buxentum,  now  Policastro;  and  Scidros,  now  Sa^ 
pri^  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  This  province  contains  also  the  lofty 
ranee  of  Mons  AJburnus,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Albumo. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  district  to  which,  or  at  least  to 
a  very  large  portion  of  which,  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Magna 
GsjBciA,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  Greek  colonies  whiclt 
had  settled  within  its  borders.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  exact  boundaries  of  this  territory.  In 
its  collective  sense,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  all  that  portion  of 
the  peninsula  which  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Sele  (Siiarus) 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Fortore  (Pronto)  on  the  Adriatic,  if 
we  accept  this  definition.  Magna  Grascia  will  comprise  the  southern 
half  of  Principato  Citra,  the  whole  of  Basilicata,  Capitanata,  Terra 
di  Ban,  Terra  d*Otranto,  and  the  three  Calabrias.  In  its  restricted 
sense,  the  term  has  been  applied  only  to  that  portion  of  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Tarentinus  or  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  the  Ionian  sea,  which 
lies  between  the  lapygium  Promontorium,  or  Capo  di  Leuca,  and 
the  Zephyriam  Promontorium,  or  Capo  di  Bruzzano,  a  few  miles 
sooth  of  the  site  of  Locri.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coast  line 
iHstween  these  promontories  includes  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  venerable  of  the  Italo- Greek  states ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  strict  application  of  the  term  excludes  a  large  number  of 
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Graecian  cities  in  Apulia  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Bruttinm,  of 
whose  origin  and  antiquity  we  have  the  most  indisputable  evidence. 
We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  regard  the  term  "Magna  Graecia"  in 
a  collective  sense,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  the  settlements  of  ancient 
Greece  in  Lower  Italy.  Capitanata,  extending  from  the  Fronto, 
now  the  Fortorey  or  rather  from  the  Saccione,  to  the  Anfidus,  now 
the  Ofanto,  occupies  that  portion  of  Apulia  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  Apulia  Daunia,  or  '*  the  parched  Apulia."  In  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  this  province  is  the  isolated  promontory  of 
Mons  Garganus,  still  called  Monte  Oargano.  On  its  southern  ilank, 
at  a  short  aistance  from  the  sanctuary  of  Monte  Sant'  Angeio,  Mat- 
tinata  perpetuates  the  name,  and  occupies  the  site  of  Mons  Matinus, 
whose  bees  are  celebrated  by  Horace,  who  has  also  commemorated 
in  a  beautiful  ode  the  shipwreck  of  Archytas  on  the  shore  below  it. 
At  the  base  of  Mons  Garganus,  near  the  mediaeval  city  of  Manfre- 
donia,  were  the  Cretan  city  of  Uria,  which  gave  name  to  the  gulf, 
and  the  Diomedean  city  of  Sipontum,  both  of  which  have  disap- 
peared. The  other  cities  of  Uie  district  were  Asculum  Apulum, 
now  Ascoliy  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Roman  army  under  Curius,  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the 
'victory ;  Arpi,  or  Argyripa,  from  whose  ruins  Foggia^  the  modern 
capital  of  the  province,  is  supposed  to  have  sprung ;  and  Luceria, 
now  Lucera^  celebrated  for  its  wool  and  for  its  temple  of  Minerva. — 
Terra  di  Bari  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  tne  Apulian  plain, 
which  was  distinguished  from  the  northern  portion  by  the  name  of 
Apulia  Peucetia,  or  '*the  Apulia  abounding  in  fir-trees."  This 
district  extended  from  the  Aufidus  to  the  borders  of  ancient  Calabria, 
which  were  situated  about  midway  between  Barium  and  Brundusium. 
Its  principal  cities  were  Canusium,  now  Canosa ;  Cannae,  memor- 
able for  HannibaVs  decisive  victory  over  the  Romans,  the  site  of 
which  is  still  traceable  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto ;  the  ports 
of  Turenum  and  Natiolum,  now  Trani  and  Oiovenazzo  ;  the  inland 
cities  of  Rubi  and  Butuntum,  now  Ruvo  and  Bitonto ;  the  lapygian 
port  and  arsenal  of  Barium,  the  modem  Bari^  which  gives  name  to 
the  province;  Arnetum,  near  MonopoK;  and  Gnatia,  now  Torre 
dEgnazia,  Many  of  these  places  have  been  made  familiar  to  the 
scholar  by  Horace's  account  of  his  journey  to  Brundusium. — Terra 
d'Otranto  occupies  the  heel  of  Italy,  in  other  words,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  terminating  in  the  lapygian  promontory, 
which  separatea  the  Adriatic  from  the  Ionian  sea.  This  territorry 
was  ancient  Calabria,  a  term  now  applied  to  a  very  different  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  northern  district  of  this  country  of  the  Calabri 
was  called  Messapia ;  the  eastern,  lapygia ;  the  southern,  Salentina. 
The  principal  cities  were  Brundusium,  now  Brindisi^  the  great  naval 
station  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  principal  port  of  embarcation 
for  Greece  and  Asia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Cretans  under 
Theseus,  and  well  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Pacuvius,  and  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Virgil;  Rudiaa,  the  birthplace  of  Ennius, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Ruge  in  the  middle  ages,  but  has  now  dis- 
appeared ;  Lupias  or  Lycium  near  the  site  of  RudisB,  now  Lecce  ^ 
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HydmntuiD,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ports  of  ancient  Italy, 
now  Otranto ;  Samadium,  the  modem  Muro;  Manduria,  with  its 
remarkable   well,    described   by   Fliny,    still   bearing   the   same 
name;  Uxentum,  now  Ugento;  Callipolis,  which  has  perpetuated 
its  Greek  name  in  the  modem  GaUipoU;  and  Tarentum,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cities  of  Magna  Greecia,  now  Taranto, — 
Bahilicata  occupies  the  western  borders  of  Apulia  and  the  greater 
part  of  liucania,  the  exceptions  being  those  outlying  portions  which 
are    comprised  in    the  provinces  of  Principato  Ultra  and  Cala- 
bria Cltra.    The  Lucani  were  a  people  of  Samnite  origin,  which 
Till  explain  the  similarity  which  still  exists  between  the  national 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Basilicata  and  Molise.    On  the 
Apulian  border  the  principal  objects  of  interest  comprised  in  this 
proTince,  were  Venusia,  one  of  the  great  military  stations  of  the 
Romans,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Horace,  now  Venosa^  and 
the  extinct  volcanic  cone  of  Mons  Vultur,  the  scene  of  his  infant 
slumbers,  still  called  Monte  Volture,    On  the  western  and  southern 
flanks  of  this  mountain,  within  the  Lucanian  frontier,  were  Fe- 
rentmn,  the  modern  Forenza ;  Acherontia,  now  Aeerenza^  near 
the  sources  of  the  Bradanus,  the  modem  Bradano;  and  Bantia,  the 
"  Saltus  Ban  tin!  *'  of  the  poet,  a  name  perpetuated  by  the  Abadia 
de  Banzi.    The  other  cities  of  Lucania  in  the  province  of  BasiU« 
cata,  were  Potentia,  now  Potenza,  the  modern  capital ;  Metapontum, 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  between  the  Bradanns  and  the 
Casuentum,  now  the  Bradano  and  Basento^  where  fifteen  columns  of 
a  Doric  temple  still  mark  the  site  of  that  celebrated  Trojan  city ;  He- 
raclea,  foanded  bv  the  Tarentines,  the  scene  of  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  Magna  Grscia  states ;  and  Siris,  which  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  called  the  Sinno^  on 
the  southern  border  of  this  province.    Everv  trace  of  the  two  latter 
cities  has  disappeared,  though  numerous  inscriptions  and  coins, 
including  the  bronze  plates  known  as  the  Heraclean  tables,  have 
been  found  at  yarious  times  on  the  site  of  Heraclea,  at  the  spot  now 
called  Policoro^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri,  the  Aciris  of  the 
Greeks.    Higher  up  the  valley,  between  this  river  and  the  Siris 
was  Fandosia  Lucana,  now  Santa  Maria  d*  Anglona^  between  which 
and  Heradea  Pyrrhus  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans. 
The  Acalandras,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Agri  on  the  north,  is 
the  modern  Salandrella,    Basilicata  is  separated  from  the  northern 
province  of  Calabria  by  an  irregular  line  arawn  from  the  Trecchena 
ia  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  to  the  Fiume  di  Canna  in  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Sinno.     The  frontier  of 
ancient  Lucania  was  some  miles  further  south,  extending  from  the 
Laiis,  DOW  the  Lao,  on  the  western  coast,  to  the  Crathis,  the  modern 
Craii,  on  the  eastern. — Calabria  Citra  occupies  the  southern  por- 
tion of  JLucanta,  which  we  have  just  described,  and  part  of  Brnttium, 
a  country  which  extended  from  the  Lucanian  border  to  the  extreme 
point  of  Italy.    This  mountain  district  should  properly  have  been 
called  the  Abruzzi ;  but  by  a  strange  perversion,  the  three  northern 
provioces  of  the  kingdom  now  bear  uie  name  which  is  obviously  a 
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corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  southern  provinces ; 
while  the  name  which  they  bear  belongs,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  that  district  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  was  inhabited  by 
^e  Galabri,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Terra  d*  Otranto.    The 
Bruttii,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  modem  Calabrias,  were  a 
people  of  Ausonian  origin.    They  were  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
uncivilized  races  of  Italy,  and  were  at  one  time  employed  by  the 
Luoanians  as  serfs,  for  the  purpose  of  tending  their  cattle.    Sybaris 
subsequently  held  them  in  subjection,  but  on  the  destruction  of  that 
city  they  asserted  their  independence.    Ennius  tells  us  that  they 
spoke  the  Oscan  language,  but  became  fiimiliar  with  the  Greek 
from  their  continued  intercourse  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast. 
In  the  second  Piinic  War  they  submitted  to  Hannibal  with  so  little 
show  of  resistance,  that  the  Romans  ever  afterwards  held  them  in 
contempt  for  their  cowardice  and  lack  of  patriotism.    In  short,  all 
the  prineinal  people  of  Italy  appear  to  have  regarded  them  as  the 
lowest  in  tne  scale  of  ancient  civilization.    While  such  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  territory,  their  coasts, 
and  especially  their  eastern  coasts,  were  studded  with  some  of  (he 
most  magnificent  and  enlightened  colonies  of  antiquity.   The  conntry 
is  now  divided  into   three    provinces,   Calabria  Citra,   Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  and  Calabria  Ultra  I.    Each  of  these  provinces  stretches 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.    Calabria 
Citra,  which  is  the  most  northern,  includes,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  that  portion  of  ancient  Lucania  which  lies  south  of 
the  modem  frontier  of  Basilica ta.     Within  this  Lucanian  territory, 
were  Lagaria,  celebrated  for  its  sweet  wine,  now  Rocca  Imperialey 
and  the  renowned  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Thurii,  the  former  founded 
by  the  Achceans  seven  centuries  before  our  era,  the  latter  founded 
by  the  Athenians  about  half  a  century  after  the  destruction   of 
Sybaris,  and  remarkable  as  having  numbered  the  orator  Lysias  and 
the  historian  Herodotus  among  its  first  colonists.    Sybaris  was  si- 
tuated on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  called  the 
Coscile.    Thuni  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Crathis,  the  modern 
Crati,  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its  power  of  giving  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  hair.     Some  mins  of  Thurii  are  still  visible  near 
Terranova,  but  every  trace  of  Sybaris  has  disappeared.     In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Bruttii,  we  find  in  Calabria  Citra,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  Cerylli,  now  Cerilla  ;  Clampetia,  now  Amantea ;  Patycus,  the 
modem  Paola ;  and  Temesa,  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  copper 
mines,  and  for  the  fables  which  made  it  haimted  by  the  shade  of 
Polites,  now  San  Lucido.      Further  inland  are   Consentia,   the 
Bruttian  metropolis,  still  the  capital  of  the  province  under  the 
name  of  Cosenza ;  and  Pandosia  Bruttiorum,  now  Mendocino^  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander  King  of  Epirus.     The 
river  below  this  town  still  perpetuates  the  name  of  Acheron,  in  its 
modem  appellation  of  Aichonti.    The  central  and  southern  districts 
of  this  province  consist  of  a  vast  tract  of  mountain  pasturage  and 
forest,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  La  Sila ;  a  tract  commemorated 
by  the  historians  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  that  from  which 
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several  of  the  maritime  aations  of  antiquity  derived  the  masts  and 
timber  for  their  fleets. — Cajlabria  Ultra  II.  commences  on  the 
Adriatic,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  PromontoriumCrimissa,  now  the 
PwKta  deW  Alice^irom  which  point  the  frontier  traverses  the  ran^  of 
La  Sila  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  to  the  Savnto  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   The  principal  objects  of  classical  interest  on  the  Adriatic 
are  Petilia  founded  by  Philoctetes  and  memorable  for  its  siege 
l^  Hannibal,  now  Strongoii;  the  rivers  Netethus  andiBsaros,  namet 
£uniliar  to  the  reader  of  Theocritus,  now  the  Neto  and  the  Esaro  ; 
the  Achaean  city  of  Croton,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  eeWtnrated  alike  for  thie  wrestlers  which  it  contributed  to 
the  Olympic  games,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  among  whom 
Zeaxis  sought  his  models  for  his  picture  of  Helen ;  it  still  bears  the 
name  of  Crotoma;  the  Lacinium  Promontorium,  the  site  of  the 
fionous  Temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  commemorated  by  M  the  poets  of 
aadquity,  and  one  column  of  which  is  still  standing  to  explain  the 
modem  title  of  the  headland,  the  Capo  deiie  Cohnne ;  the  lapyffum 
Tria  Proroontoria  of  Strabo,  still  recognised  under  the  names  of  the 
Capo  delle  Cimitif  the  Capo  Rixzuio^  and  the  CapodeUe  Casteiie,  The 
island  of  Ogygia,  the  poetic  residence  of  Calypso,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  off  these  capes,  has  disappeared.    South  of 
Cutro  were  the  rivers  Tai^nes,  Arocho,  Semirus,  and  Crotalus, 
now  the  Tacina,  the  Crocenioy  the  Simmari  and  the  Crotalo.     Scy- 
lacsBDm,  now  SquiUace,  gave  the  name  of  the  Sinus  Seylacseus  to 
the  modern  Gulf  of  Squillace.     The  river  CsBcinns  is  now  called  the 
AnctRaUf  and  the  Eleporus,  which  witnessed  the  sanguinary  over- 
throw of  the  allied  Greeks  b^  Dionysios  the  elder,  is  now  the  CaUi- 
pari,  which  divides  the  province  on  this  side  from  Calabria  Ultra  I. 
On  Uie  Mediterranean,  the  principal  objects  of  Interest  are  Terina, 
founded  by  Crotona,  and  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  now  8.  Eufemia^ 
which  pave  the  name  of  Sinus  Terinaeus  to  the  present  Gulf  of  S. 
Eufemia ;  the  river  Lametis,  now  the  Lamato ;  the  Ager  Taurianus, 
a  name  perpetuated  by  the  modern  town  of  Tiriolo  ;  Hipponium, 
with  its  temple  and  grove  of  Proserpine,  the  most  celebrated  colony 
of  Locri,  afterwards  memorable,  under  the  Roman  name  of  Vibona, 
as  the  residence  of  Cicero,  and  still  known  as  iS.  Pietro  di  Vivofta ; 
Portas  Herculis  or  Nicotere,   which  has  preserved  its  name  in 
the  modem  Nicotera;  and  the  river  Medina,  now  the  Meshnap 
the  boundary  of  the  province  on  the  western  coast — Calabria 
Ultra  I.  is  the  southern  province  of  the  kingdom.     The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  classical  interest  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  are 
Metaurum  now  Oioja,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Metanrus  Brut- 
tiorum,  now  the  Marro^  in  whose  seven  streams  Orestes  is  said  by 
one  of  the  numerous  traditions  of  his  punishment,  to  have  nurifled 
himself  from  his  mother's  blood ;  Mamertium,  the  modem  Oppido; 
the  Cratais,  now  the  Solano ;  the  classical  rock  of  Scylla  which 
preserves  its  venerable  name;  the  powerful  Eubcean  city  of  Rhegium, 
still  the  capital  of  the  province  under  the  name  ox  Reggio;  the 
promontory  of  Leucopetra,  now  the  Capo  delC  Armi  ;  and  the  river 
Calctnus,  now  the  Amendofta,  which  divided  the  Rhegian  from  tbe 
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Locrian  territory.  On  the  eastern  coast,  beginning  with  the 
northern  frontier,  we  recognise  the  Cocinthum  Promontorium, 
which  Polybius  mentions  as  dividing  the  Ionian  from  the  Sicilian 
sea,  now  Punta  di  Stilo ;  the  AchsBan  city  of  Caulon,  now  Castel- 
vetere ;  the  river  Sagra,  which  witnessed  the  unexpected  and  disas- 
trous overthrow  of  the  Crotonians  bv  the  Locrians,  now  the  Alaro  : 
Roumechium,  which  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Epidaurian  ser- 
pent, now  RocceUa  ;  Castrum  Miner rse,  which  claimed  Idomencus 
as  its  founder,  now  Grotteria ;  the  rivers  Locanus  and  Buthronus, 
now  the  Locaiio  and  Novito ;  the  illustrious  city  of  Locri  Epize- 
phyrii,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  which  had 
Pindar  for  its  poet,  and  Zaleucus  for  its  lawgiver,  and  of  which 
some  ruins  are  yet  visible  near  Oerace ;  Oria,  another  city  attributed 
to  Idomeneus,  near  Bianco ;  the  Zephyrium  Promontorium,  now 
Capo  di  Bruzzano,  which  gave  Locri  its  distinctive  name  of  Epize- 
ph^rii;  and  Herculis  Promontorium,  now  Capo  Spartivento,  the 
extreme  point  of  Italy. 

We  will  merely  add  to  this  brief  summary  of  classical  localities  a 
few  facts,  illustrative  of  the  remarks  with  which  we  set  out,  in 
i*eference  to  the  ancient  habits  of  the  people  whose  boundaries  we 
have  endeavoured  to  define.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
of  Celano,  the  traveller  will  find  the  descendants  of  the  Marsi  still 
as  celebrated  for  their  skill  as  serpent  charmers,  as  they  were  when 
Virgil  sung  of  their  enchantments  and  dexterity  over  the  race 
of  vipers  and  hydras.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pclasgic  cities 
he  will  find  the  Greek  costumes  still  worn  as  gracefully  by  the 
female  peasantry  as  by  the  figures  which  adorn  the  vases  of  Magna 
GrsBcia.  In  many  of  the  cities  of  Greek  origin  on  the  coast,  he 
will  see  the  hair  of  the  young  maiden  coiled  and  braided,  as  if 
modelled  on  a  statue  of  Grsecian  sculpture.  In  Apulia  and  in 
Calabria  he  will  frequently  find  in  daily  use  articles  of  costume, 
of  which  he  will  recognise  the  prototypes  in  the  has  reliefs  and 
paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  At  Naples  he  will  find 
the  Mimica  of  the  Greeks  still  in  use,  as  the  unspoken  but  ex- 

?ressive  language  of  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  people.  At  Ischia  and 
tocida  he  will  see  the  national  dance  performed  as  of  old  to  the 
sound  of  the  timbrel,  and  in  costumes  which  are  completely  Greek 
in  all  their  accessories.  In  the  agricultural  districts,  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital,  he  will  find  implements  as  primitive,  and  pre- 
judices as  inveterate  as  those  which  characterised  the  farmer  of 
Roman  times.  The  threshing-floors  might  have  been  formed  on 
Virgil's  precepts,  and  the  ploughs  have  been  constructed  on  the 
model  wnich  he  has  so  minutely  laid  down  in  describing  the 
*'formam  curvi  aratri.'*  In  all  the  ports  of  the  southern  coast 
he  will  recognise  in  the  Phrygian  cap  and  the  capote  of  the  sailors, 
the  very  patterns  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  Pompeii 
taverns.  In  some  of  the  central  provinces  he  will  find  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  living  in  caverns,  like  the  Troglodytes  of  old. 
In  some  districts  he  will  find  the  Greek  element  predominating 
in  the  language  of  the  peasantry;  in  others  ho  will  recognise  the 
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Latin  in  all  its  purity,  without  any  admixture  of  a  foreign  dialect ; 
and  in  others  he  will  be  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  Oscan,  and 
e?en  of  Samnite  words.  And  though  the  traces  of  pagan  worship, 
which  long  lingered  in  the  remoter  provinces,  have  now  almost 
disappeared  before  the  advance  of  civilisation,  the  Dionysiac  pro- 
cession is  not  without  its  representative  at  the  great  festival  of 
Monte  Vergine,  and  half  a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  the 
remnants  of  the  worship  of  Friaj^us  were  extirpated  from  Isernia, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province  of  Molise. 

3.    GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  is  an  unmixed  and  nbsolute  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  administration  consists  of  a  council  of  state,  corresponding  to 
our  privy  council ;  a  council  of  ministers,  and  two  "  consulte,*'  one 
for  the  Continental  Kingdom,  the  other  for  Sicily.  The  council  of 
«tate,  Consiglio  di  Stato^  is  composed  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
nembers,  who  are  appointed  directly  by  the  king  from  the  ranks  of 
the  high  nobility  and  the  great  officers  of  state.  By  a  decree  of 
IB48,  the  presidents  of  the  superior  courts  of  law,  and  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  principal  departments  of  government,  were  appointed 
extraordinary  members  or  the  council  with  the  right  of  voting;  and 
a  councillor  was  appointed  for  each  province,  with  the  privilege  of 
being  present  at  all  discussious  on  matters  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  hLs  province.  The  meetings  of  the  council  are 
nominally  presided  over  by  the  king,  or  the  heir  apparent ;  and  in 
their  absence,  the  duty  is  performed  by  a  minister  secretajy  of  state 
who  happens  to  be  also  a  councillor,  and  who  has  received  the  king's 
commission  to  act  as  president.  The  council  of  state,  thus  consti- 
tated,  has  merely  consultative  functions,  its  chief  duty  being  to 
give  an  opinion  on  all  projects  of  law,  decrees,  and  acts  of  the  su- 
preme government.  The  opinions  of  each  member  are  duly  entered 
ki  a  minute  book  called  the  **  protocollo,"  and  are  then  submitted 
to  the  king,  who  adopts  or  rejects  them  at  his  pleasure.  The 
council  of  ministers,  Consiglio  de*  Ministri^  is  composed  of 
the  ministers  secretaries  of  state,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council,  who  is  always  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state.  There  are  eight  ministries,  each  called  a  **  Minis- 
lero  e  real  Segreteria  di  Stato ;  *'  1.  The  presidency  of  the  council ; 
2.  The  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  ;  3.  Grace  and  justice ;  4.  Eccle- 
siastical affairs ;  5.  Interior ;  6.  Finance ;  7.  War  and  marine ;  8. 
Police.  All  these  ministers  are  of  equal  rank,  except  the  president 
and  such  others  as  may  also  be  councillors  of  state,  who  always  take 
precedence  of  their  colleagues.  As  in  the  council  of  state,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  of  ministers  are  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  king, 
and  have  no  force  until  they  have  received  his  sanction.  The  two 
Consulte  di  Stato  have  simply  consultative  powers.  The  consulta 
for  the  Continental  Kingdom  is  composed  of  16  members  ;  the  con- 
sulta for  Sicily  is  composed  of  8  members,  each  having  its  re- 
spective president.  Their  duty  is  to  examine  and  give  their  opinion 
(parere)^  either  separately  or  collectively,  on  the  general,  provincial, 
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and  commercial  revenues,  on  oommerciaUreaties,  tariife,  and  duties, cm 
the  adminifliration  of  the  public  debt  and  the  sinking  fund,  and  on 
sQch  other  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  king.  In  all 
arffairs  affecting  the  onited  kingdoms,  the  two  consulte  assemble  to- 
gether. They  are  then  called  the  *'  Ck)nmiUa  Generale  del  Regno/* 
and  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  ministers  who  is  a  councillor  of 
state,  the  two  presidents  assuming  on  these  ocoasioos  the  title  of 
vioe>presidents. 

The  provinces  have  a  distinct,  and  m  many  respects  a  peculiar, 
system  of  administration,  the  leading  features  of  which  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  Roman  conquest  of  Southern  Italy.  I.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  15  provinoes  arearraEnged  in  three  classes,  three  being 
m  the  first  class,  seven  in  the  seeoiid,  and  Irve  in  the  third.    The 
first  class  comprises  Naples,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  Prindpato  Citnu 
The  second  ciass  comprises  Principato  Ultra,  BastUceUi,  Oapita- 
nata,  Terra  di  Bari,  Terra  d*  Otranto,  Calabria  Gitra,  and  Calabria 
Ultra  IL  The  third  class  compfrises  Calabria  Ultra  L,  Molise,  and 
the  three  Ahmzzi.    Each  provmoe,  Pnmincia^  is  governed  by  an  In* 
teudente,  corresponding  to  our  viceroy  or  fs^ovemor  general.    He  is 
always  a  person  of  high  rank,  appointed  directly  by  the  king,  and 
changed  every  three  years.    He  has  very  extensive  powers,  being 
invested  with  the  entire  administration  ot  his  province,  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  financial,    tie  is  assisted  by  a  secretary  general,  and  has 
his  own  privy  council,  called  the  "  Consif  Ito  d'  uitendenza."    This 
council  is  composed  of  5  members  in  the  three  provinces  of  the 
first  class,  of  4  members  in  the  seven  provinces  of  the  second  class, 
and  of  8  members  in  the  five  provinces  of  the  third  class.    Each 
province  has  also  a  county  council,  called  the  **  Consiglio  Provinci- 
ale,"  composed  of  20  members  in  the  provinces  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  and  of  15  members  in  those  of  the  third  class.    They 
are  nominated  from  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  provinoes  by  the 
comunal  councils  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  are  chosen  by  the  king 
from  the  lists  submitted  to  him,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  sheri£&  are  selected.     This  provincial  council  assembles  once  a 
year,  for  a  space  not  exceeding  20  days,  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
the  province,  to  appoint  deputies  for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vincial fands,  and  to  recommend  local  improvements.     By  the  de- 
cree of  1B46,  the  provincial  councils  were  empowered,  at  the  close  off 
their  session,  tos^ect,  from  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  province, 
three  persons  as  candidates  for  the  ofiioe  of  councillor  of  state. 
From  the  list  of  names  thus  submitted,  the  king  selects  one  coun- 
cillor for  each  province  ;  his  duty,  as  we  have  already  said,  beinjg 
to  sit  in  the  council  of  state  in  ail  discussions  connected  with  his 
province.  II.  Each  province  is  divided  into  districts  or  cHstrettij  each 
of  which  contains  a  certain  number  of  comttfit,  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  whole  system.    There  are  86  distretti  in  the  kingdom,  arranged 
in  three  classes.    The  fii-st  class  includes  12, — Altamura,  Barletta, 
Gasoria,   Castellammare,    Castrovillari,   Gaeta,    Landano,    Mon- 
teleone,  Nola,  Pozzuoli,  Sora,  and  Taranto.    The  second  class  in- 
cludes 14, — Ariano,  Brindisi,  Grerace,  Isemia,  Lagonegro,  Matera, 
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Mel€,  Pftola,  Penne,  Piedtinonte,  La  Sals,  Sansevero,  Solmona,  and 
n  Vasto.  The  third  class  includes  12, — 8.  Ang^elo  de'  Lombardt, 
ATezzftoo,  BoTino,  Campagna,  CtUaducale,  Cot  rone,  Gallipoli,  La- 
riBo,  Nicastro,  Palme,  Rossano,  and  II  Vallo.  Each  of  the«e  dia- 
trecti  is  governed  by  a  Sottintendente,  who  resides  at  the  chief  tows, 
or  capoloogo,  of  his  di«tretto.  He  k  appointed  by  the  king  on  the 
reoommendation  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  governor  or  Intendente,  his  duty  being  to 
promalgate  and  carry  into  execution  the  ** ordinances**  and  '*in- 
slntctions**  of  the  latter  in  the  district  under  his  charge,  and  to 
receiTe  and  report  on  the  presentments  and  petitions  submitted  to 
him  by  the  comnni.  Each  distretto  has  a  council  called  the  "  Con« 
siglio  Distrettitale,**  composed  of  a  president  and  10  members ;  the 
president  is  nominated  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  king ;  the  members  are  chosen  by  the  king  from  a 
list  of  tfaie  local  proprietors  drawn  up  by  the  comunal  councils. 
T%ts  district  council  meets  once  a  ^ear,  for  a  f>pace  not  exceeding 
15  days,  for  the  purpose  of  examinmg  and  reporting  to  the  provin- 
cial council  on  all  matters  of  local  interest.  III.  'EacYi  distretto,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  comprehends  a  certain  number  of  comuni 
aecordtng  to  its  size.  These  eomuni  are  arranged  in  three  classes : 
1.  those  which  have  a  population  of  6000  souls  or  upwards,  an 
ordinary  revenue  of  5000  ducats  per  annum,  or  are  the  residence  of 
the  intendenza,  or  the  seat  of  the  law  courts  of  the  province ;  2- 
thoae  which  have  a  population  of  9000  to  6000  souls ;  3.  those  whidi 
have  a  population  of  less  than  4000.  Each  cotmune  is  governed  by 
a  Slndaico,  assisted  by  two  Elletti,  and  a  comunal  council,  called  tlie- 
*'  I>ecur]onato."  This  council  corresponds  to  our  corporation  ;  the 
Sindaco  answering  to  our  mayor,  and  the  Elelti  to  our  alderroea. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  it 
apQlains  the  germ  of  those  municipal  lit>ertie8  which  have  survived 
aD  tke  changes  of  dynasties  which  the  kingdom  has  witnessed  since 
the  time  of  the  Roman  mtiaicipalities.  The  Sindaco  has  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  minor  affairs  of  the  comttoe,  and  the  control  of 
the  pohlie  establishments;  be  superintends  the  registration  of  births^ 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  is  responsible  for  the  commissariat  of  the 
troops  quartered  in  the  comune,  in  the  absence  of  the  military  com- 
miasarv.  He  is  also  the  president  of  the  comunal  council,  and 
when  there  is  no  justice  of  the  peace  or  **  Regto  Giudice,*'  he  haa 
local  jurisdictfon  in  minor  causes,  civil  as  well  as  criminal.  The 
Eietti  act  as  his  deputies,  and  as  commissioners  of  police.  The 
cowMinal  council,  or  **  Decurionato,**  is  composed  of  not  more  than 
dO  members  in  the  comuni  of  the  first  class,  where  3  are  appointed 
for  every  thousand  inhabitants ;  in  the  smaller  comuni,  it  is  eom> 
paced  of  6  or  10  members  according  to  the  population.  The  in« 
habitants  at  large,  induding  the  class  of  artisans  as  well  as  profes- 
siooal  men,  landholders,  and  Carmers,  are  eligible  to  be  members  of 
this  eouDcil,  provided  they  possess* a  certai^n  qualification.  In  the 
eomvBt  of  the  first  class,  the  qualification  is  a  taxable  income  of  S24 
ducats  per  aaBim,  or  the  practice  of  one  of  the  liberal  professions 
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for  5  years  consecutively ;  in  those  of  the  second  and  third  class,  it 
is  a  taxable  income  of  18  and  12  ducats  respectively,  the  exercise  of 
some  profession  or  trade,  or  the  occupation  of  a  farm  of  a  certain 
size.  The  names  of  the  members  thus  qualified  are  selected  by 
ballot;  and  from  the  lists  thus  drawn  up,  the  king  nominates  the 
members  in  the  comuni  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  the  Inten- 
dente  nominates  them  in  the  third  class.  One  fourth  of  the  members 
go  out  annually.  At  least  one  third  must  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  they  cannot  deliberate  unless  two  thirds  of  their  number  be 
present.  The  Sindaco,  and  in  his  absence  one  of  the  eletti,  presides 
over  their  meetings,  which  are  held  once  a  month.  The  duty  of  this 
comunal  council  is  to  fix  the  local  rates,  elect  the  Sindaco  and  other 
municipal  officers,  administer  the  local  revenues  subject  to  the  In- 
tendente  of  the  province,  and  to  submit  to  the  king  the  names  of 
Ihe  notables  and  proprietors  whom  they  may  consider  eligible  to  be 
appointed  members  of  the  provincial  and  district  councils,  — a  re- 
markable privilege,  of  which  there  are  few  examples  now  extant  in 
the  other  states  of  Italy. 

4.    JUSTICE. 

The  code  of  law  now  in  force  is  that  established  by  Ferdinand  I. 
on  the  basis  of  the  French  civil  and  commercial  codes.  The 
functions  of  the  different  courts  are  defined  partly  by  the  organic 
laws  of  1817,  by  which  all  the  old  local  tribunals  and  jurisdictions, 
with  their  complicated  labyrinth  of  privileges  and  exemptions, 
which  dated  from  feudal  times,  were  entirely  abolished,  and  partly 
by  decrees  issued  in  subsequent  years.  The  judicial  system  thus 
established  will  be  better  understood  if  we  begin  our  description, 
with  the  minor  and  local  courts. 

1.  In  the  provinces  each  comune,  and  in  Naples  each  quarter  oP 
the  city,  has  a  magistrate,  called  the  Conciliatore,  corresponding  to 
our  justice  of  the  peace,  who  holds  courts  of  arbitration,  in  whick 
he  acts  as  umpire,  to  prevent  people  from  going  to  law  for  trifling 
causes.  He  has  power  to  decide  all  minor  disputes  of  personal 
interest,  and  all  actions  for  sums  below  6  ducats,  without  appeal. 
He  is  selected  by  the  comunal  council  or  ''Decurionato**  from 
the  highest  class  of  citizens,  including  ecclesiustics,  and  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  for  three  years,  but  is  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion. 2.  Each  distretto  has  a  judge  called  Giudice  d*lstnizione, 
assisted  by  a  chancellor,  both  nominated  by  the  king.  His 
duty  is  to  collect  evidence  against  criminals,  to  investigate 
all  charges  of  misdemeanour,  and  to  prosecute  in  the  local  courts. 
In  Naples,  these  duties  are  performed  by  the  commissioners 
of  police.  3.  The  distretti  are  subdivided,  for  purposes  of 
police,  into  small  circles,  or  circondari,  of  which  there  are  526 
in  the  continental  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Each  circondario  has 
a  judge  called  the  Giudice  di  Circondario ,  corresponding  to  our 
police  magistrate,  who  decides  without  appeal  all  civil  actions,  to 
the  amount  of  20  ducats,  and  with  appeal  to  the  amount  of  30 
ducats.     He  also  decides  on  all  infractions  of  the  revenue  laws,  all 
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miQor  matters  of  correctional  police,  examines  and  reports  upon 
the  evidence  upon  whicti  prisoners  are  committed  for  trial  for  the 
graver  crimes,  and  has  the  general  control  of  the  police  in  his  cir- 
condario.  These  magistrates,  who  amount  in  numher  to  525,  are  ap- 
pointed hy  the  king  for  3  years,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election.  They 
are  divided  into  three  classes.  Those  of  the  first  class  reside  in  the 
capital  of  the  province ;  those  of  the  second  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  distretto  when  the  population  exceeds  15,000  souls ;  those  of  the 
third  in  the  chief  town  of  the  circondario  when  the  population  is 
less  than  that  amount.  4.  Each  province  has  a  civil  and  a  criminal 
coart  The  civil  court,  Tribunale  Civile,  has  a  president  and 
three  judges,  a  royal  procurator,  and  a  chancellor,  except  in  the 
province  of  Naples,  and  the  Terra  dl  Lavoro,  where  the  court 
is  subdivided  into  several  chambers  (camere),  and  consists  of  a 
president,  3  vice-presidents,  12  judges,  a  procurator,  3  sub- 
stitutes, a  chancellor,  and  3  vice-chancellors.  This  civil  tribunal 
is  a  court  of  first  instance  for  all  civil  actions  except  those  which,  by 
the  organic  law  of  1817,  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Giudice  di  Circondario,  the  excise  authorities,  and  other  depart- 
mental judges.  It  is  also  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  judges  of  the 
dreondario  in  all  civil  actions  for  sums  exceeding  20  ducats,  and 
in  all  mercantile  actions  where  there  is  no  commercial  tribunal 
in  the  province.  From  this  civil  tribunal  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  the  capital.  5.  The  criminal  court. 
Gran  Corte  Criminale,  is  composed  of  a  president,  6  judges,  a 
procurator-general,  and  a  chancellor,  in  each  province,  except  in 
those  of  Naples  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  where  the  judges,  as 
in  the  civil  courts  already  mentioned,  are  more. numerous;  and 
except  also  in  the  cities  of  Avellino,  Lucera,  and  Salerno,  where 
the  procurator-general  is  allowed  a  substitute.  It  is  a  court  of  first 
instance  in  all  criminal  cases  of  a  serious  character,  except  military 
offences,  and  crimes  which  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
special  courts  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  It  is  also  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  judgments  of  the  Giudice  di  Circondario  in  matters  of 
correctional  police  and  other  criminal  causes.  From  their  decision 
in  cases  of  first  instance  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  but  their  decisions  in  cases  of  appeal  are  final  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  6.  There  are  three  commercial  courts, 
Tribtmali  di  Chmmercio,  each  established  in  the  centre  of  some 
great  commercial  or  agricultural  district,  viz. — Naples,  Foggia, 
and  Monteleone.  Each  of  these  courts  has  a  president,  4  judges, 
and  5  assistants,  all  chosen  from  the  class  of  merchants,  and  a 
chancellor.  They  have  the  decision  of  all  causes  connected  with 
commerce  by  sea  and  land.  7.  There  are  4  grand  civil  courts, 
Cfran  Corli  Civili^  for  the  whole  kingdom,  which  hold  their  sittings 
at  Naples,  Aquila,  Trani,  and  Catanzaro.  They  are  the  couils  of 
appeal  from  the  civil  and  commercial  courts,  and  have  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  bankruptc}',  and  in  all  points  of  law  which  may  be 
referred  to  them  by  the  inferior  courts.  They  have  each  a  pre- 
sdenty  6  judges,  a  procurator-general,  and  a  chancellor,  except  the 
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eourt  of  Naples,  which  is  divided  into  3  chamhers,  and  has  a 
president,  2  vice-presidents,  21  judges,  a  procurator- fi^eneral,  2 
substitutes,  a  chancellor,  and  2  vice-chancellors.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Naples  court  embraces  the  Proyincia  di  Napoli,  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  Principato  Citra  and  Ultra,  the  Molise, 
Capitanata,  and  Basilicata.  The  Aquila  court  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  three  Abruzzi ;  that  of  Trani  has  jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari  and  the  Terra  d*Otranto ;  and  that  of  Catanzaro  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  three  Calabrias.  8.  The  supreme  court  of  justice, 
Ck>rte  Suprema  di  Giusiizia^  formerly  called  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
is  the  highest  court  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  the  last  court 
of  appeal,  and  has  jurisdiction  both  criminal  and  civil.  It  was 
established  in  1809,  for  the  express  purpose  of  revising  all  errors 
of  law  and  equity  committed  by  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts, 
and  its  functions  and  power  were  defined  by  the  organic  law  of 
1817.  It  consists  of  a  president,  2  vice-presidents,  16  judges,  and 
a  royal  procurator-general,  and  is  divided  into  2  chambers,  one  for 
civil,  the  other  for  criminal  causes.  9.  The  special  courts,  Gran 
Corti  Speciali,  are  composed  of  8  judges  of  the  criminal  courts^ 
who  are  appointed  by  commission,  and  invested  with  special  powers 
for  the  trial  of  offences  against  the  state,  such  as  high  treason, 
forgeries,  coining,  secret  associations,  acts  of  public  violence, 
escapes  from  prison,  &c.  There  is  no  appeal  from  their  decisions, 
but  they  have  the  power,  if  they  see  fit,  of  recommending  to  the 
king's  mercy  the  criminals  whom  they  may  condemn.  The  number 
of  causes  brought  annually  before  the  civil  tribunals  is  said  to  be 
about  48,000.  The  number  of  decisions  is  about  47,000.  The 
number  of  appeals  to  the  upper  courts  is  10,000,  and  to  the  lower 
courts  about  12,000. 

5.    REVENUE. 

The  total  average  revenue  of  the  united  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  is  about  four  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  Sicily 
contributes  about  one-ninth.  The  expenditure  for  several  years 
has  seldom  been  within  the  income,  and  in  some  years  it  has 
materially  exceeded  it.  In  18dl  the  revenue  in  English  money 
was  4,441,667/.,  and  the  expenditure  4,976,090/.  In  1846  and  1847, 
the  revenue  was  4,657,171/.,  and  the  expenditure  4,604,866/., 
leaving  a  surplus  in  each  year  of  52,303/.  But  the  abolition,  in 
1847,  of  one- third  of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  of  the  remaining  dut>' 
on  corn  mills,  converted  this  surplus  into  a  deficit  of  270,990/., 
which  was  increased  by  a  falling  off  in  the  indirect  taxes  and  other 
sources  of  income  to  the  extent  of  321,031/.  The  suspension  oi 
the  contribution  from  Sicily  in  1848,  caused  a  further  deficiency  of 
533,333/.,  making  a  total  deficiency  of  1, 125,354/.  It  was  proposed 
to  reduce  this  large  amount  by  appropriating  the  sum  of  266,606/. 
set  aside  for  the  sinking  fund,  and  by  raising  250,000/.  by  forced 
loan ;  but  the  latter  scheme  having  been  abandoned,  the  ascertained 
deficiency  in  1849,  as  reduced  by  the  appropriation  of  the  sinking 
fund,  was  858,688/.     The  contribution  of  Sicily  to  the  general 
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revenue  of  the  kingdom  coostitutes,  as  we  have  said  above,  about 
ooe-niDth  of  the  whole  amount.  Of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
maialand  more  than  foar-ninths  are  produced  by  the  government 
aMmofioliea  or  ''taxes  farmed,"  and  very  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
remaunder  are  raised  by  a  land-tax.  The  other  chief  sources  of 
leveDue  are  the  lottery,  the  stamp  tax,  the  public  domains,  and 
a  dedocfcioii  of  10  per  cent,  from  the  a^aries  of  public  officers. 
Hie  varioas  items  are  stated  in  detail  in  the  ministerial  programme 
for  1847,  which  gives  a  complete  and  very  interesting  view  of 
ail  tbe  sources  of  Neapolitan  revenue.  The  items  arc  aa 
&Uows: — Laud  tax,  1,273,540/.;  taxes  farmed,  1,875,970/.  (viz., 
diatoms  733,333/. ;  civic  dues,  being  an  excise  on  articles  of  god- 
siHaptUon,  366,665/.;  tobacco,  177,333/.;  salt,  543,440/. ;  ice  or 
SDOW,  13,023/.;  gunpowder,  31,010/.;  playing  cards,  2,833/.;  com* 
peoaaiioa  from  farmers,  8,333/.);  corn  mills  (since  aboUahed), 
104,2125/.;  lottery,  222,815/.;  stamps  and  registers,  213,135/.; 
per  centage  on  the  salariea  of  civil  and  military  officers,  161,165/. ; 
public  dcNuaina,  101,295/.;  post-office,  46,666/.;  railroads,  31,666/.; 
miscellaneous,  30,390/. ;  corounal  tax,  28,925/. ;  game  licenses, 
woods  asd  foreaU,  16,636/.;  discount  bank,  10,000/.;  mint  and 
eotnage,  8,185/. ;  royal  printing  office,  3,910/.;  contribution  of 
Sicily,  528,548/.;  making  a  total  of  4,657,171/.  We  have  no 
means  of  contrasting  this  estimate  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  year;  but  the  following  items  published  by  the  government 
for  a  former  year,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the 
expenditure  among  the  different  branches  of  administration:  — 
Fiaanee  department,  tndudtng  the  interest  of  the  treasury  debt, 
2,545,070/. ;  the  army,  1,254,090/. ;  the  navy,  264,690/. ;  interior, 
340,0001.;  civil  list,  337,620/. ;  justice,  125,160/.;  foreign  affairs, 
59,160/L;  pc^ce,  42,500/. ;  ecclesiastical  department  and  education^ 
7,800/. 

The  funded  debt  previous  to  1820  was  4,733,333/. ;  in  1821  this 
was  augmented  by  two  new  loans,  amounting  to  1,500,750/.,  con- 
tracted wilh  the  Rothschilds  <^  London.  In  1826,  the  debt  bad 
increased  to  17,302,833/.;  in  1847,  it  was  13,868,189/.  In  1844 
a  royal  decree  was  issued,  reducing  the  interest  on  the  debt  from 
5  to  4  per  cent.,  but  ^ving  the  holders  who  preferred  reimburse* 
raeot  to  the  conversion  into  a  new  4  per  cent,  stock,  the  power 
of  ^aiming  repayment  at  par,  by  lots  to  be  drawn  twice  a  year. 
Tins  decree  failed  to  aeoomplish  the  object  in  view ;  it  was  there- 
fore suspended  in  1S47.  At  that  time,  holders  to  the  amount 
of  860,110^  had  claimed  payment  in  cash  at  par,  while  the  amount 
on  which  the  reduction  of  interest  was  consented  to  was  only 
245,300/.  lo  1833,  the  sinking  fund  was  reduced  to  83,333/.,  and 
ap^ied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

6.   ARMY   AND   NAYT. 

The  continental  prorinoes  are  arranged  in  six  military  dis^ 
tricts,  exelnsire  of  the  capital,  each  being  under  the  command 
of  a  general  of  division.    The  troops  are  raised  by  conscription, 
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extending  from  the  age  of  18  to  that  of  25.  There  are  no  ex 
emptions,  but  the  flower  of  obtaining  a  substitute  is  legalised  at  the 
fixed  sum  of  240  ducats,  which  the  substitute  is  bound  to  invest  iq 
the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity.  Every  soldier  in  the  line  can 
claim  his  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  d  years'  service,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  is  liable  to  be  called  out  again  in  case  or 
emergency.  In  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  gendarmerie,  the  period 
of  service  is  8  years,  but  the  discharge  is  then  final  and  complete. 
The  peace  establishment  is  generally  stated  to  be  45,000  men,  and 
the  war  establishment  is  supposed  to  be  about  65,000;  but  the 
figures  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  in 
recent  years  the  total  force,  including  officers,  has  seldom  been 
less,  on  an  average,  than  56,000  men.  In  1845,  the  infantry 
numbered  89,289  rank  and  file,  and  1,621  officers;  the  cavalry 
numbered  5,298  men,  and  375  officers;  the  artillery  numbered 
8,068  men,  and  178  officers ;  and  the  engineers  numbered  1,428  men, 
and  60  officers ;  making  a  total  of  56,812.  The  infantry  comprises 
2  regiments  of  grenadier  guards,  1  regiment  of  jager  guards,  1$ 
regiments  of  foot,  7  battalions  of  ja^ers,  4  regiments  of  Swiss^ 
(each  containing  1,591  men  and  69  officers,  amounting  together  to 
7,640  men,  exclusive  of  a  recent  increase  by  new  recruits);  s 
brigade  of  veterans,  and  the  gendarmerie  or  armed  police,  wh» 
number  6,600  men.  The  cavalry  consists  of  the  king*s  body^ 
ffuard,  2  regiments  of  hussar  guards,  8  regiments  of  dragoons,  2  oT 
kmcers,  and  a  regiment  of  mounted  gendarmes.  The  artillery 
consists  of  2  regiments,  a  body  of  coast  artillery  numbering  8,29& 
men,  a  company  of  horse  artillery  attached  to  the  royal  guards,, 
and  some  minor  battalions  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  It 
has  for  years  been  a  peculiarity  of  the  military  system  of  Naples^ 
that  certain  regiments  in  time  of  peace  are  permanently  quartered 
in  the  military  districts  in  which  they  are  raised,  precisely  as  our 
household  troops  are  stationed  in  the  metropolis. 

The  navy  has  been  entirely  reorganised — we  might  almost  say, 
entirely  created — within  the  last  few  years  by  the  present  king; 
who  has  had  the  sagacity  to  recognise  the  value  of  steam  as  the 
best  means  of  defence  to  so  vast  a  line  of  coast.  In  a  country  so 
destitute  of  natural  harbours,  the  superiority  of  a  steam  squadron  to 
the  old  line*of-battle  ships,  which  formerly  encumbered  the  arsenal 
of  Naples,  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  At  the  present 
time  tne  navy  comprises  but  one  ship  of  the  line,  the  Vesuvius,, 
of  80  guns  (the  old  Capri,  so  long  familiar  to  travellers,  havings 
been  recently  condemned) ;  5  frigates,  2  of  60  guns,  and  8  of  44  7 
a  corvette  of  22  guns ;  5  brigs  of  20,  2  sloops  of  14,  and  1  of  1(^ 
guns.  The  steam  squadron  consists  of  10  frigates  of  800  horse* 
power  each,  4  of  200  horse-power,  1  of  150,  apd  7  others  of  inferior 
force.  The  number  of  seamen  is  8,378  exclusive  of  the  officers, 
who  number  68.  The  marines  number  1,861  in  officers  and  men  ^ 
and  there  is  a  small  body  of  58  men  distributed  among  the  fleet 
under  the  name  of  artificers.  The  total  number  of  men  and  officer» 
is  therefore  4,860. 
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7.    SCCLBSIA8TICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  defined  by  a  concordat  agreed 
npoD,  in  1818,  between  Cardinal  Cousahi  on  behalf  of  Pius  VII.,  and 
the  Cavaliere  de*  Medici  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  I.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  therein  declared  to  be  the  exclusive  religion  of 
the  country.  The  church  establishment  of  the  continental  provinces, 
as  then  settled  by  the  union  of  several  of  the  smaller  sees,  consists 
of  19  archbishoprics,  64  bishoprics,  3  abbacies,  72  clerical  semi- 
naries, and  3,746  parishes.  The  Archbishoprics  are  those  of  Naples, 
Acerenza  and  Matera,  Amalfi,  Bari,  Brindisi,  Capua,  Chieti,  Conza, 
Cosenza,  Lanclano,  Manfredonia,  Otraiito,  Reggio,  Rossano,  Sa- 
lerno, Santa  Severina,  Sorrento,  Taranto,  Trani.  The  Bishoprics 
are  S.  Agata  de  Goti  and  Acerra;  Andria;  S.  Angelo  de'  Lombardi 
and  Bisaccia ;  Anglonaand  Tursi ;  Aquila ;  Ariano ;  Ascoli  and  Ce- 
rignola ;  Avellino;  Aversa ;  Bisignano  and  San  Marco;  Bitontoand 
B«To ;  Bojano ;  Bova ;  Bovino ;  Calvi  and  Teano ;  Capaccio  ; 
Cariati  ;  Caserta ;  Cassano ;  Castellammare ;  Castellaneta ;  Catan- 
zaro;  Cava  and  Samo;  Cerreto  Tclese  and  Alifc;  Conversano ; 
Cotrone;  Gaeta;  Gallipoli  and  Nard6;  Gerace;  Gravina  and 
MoDtepeloso ;  Ischia ;  Isernia ;  Lacedonia  ;  Larino  ;  Lecce ;  Lu- 
cent; Marsi;  Melfi  and  Rapolla;  Mileto;  Molfetta  Giovenazzo 
and  Terlizzi ;  Monopoli ;  Muro  ;  Nicastro ;  Noia ;  Nusco ;  Oppido  ; 
Oria ;  Penne  and  Atri ;  Policastro ;  Poteuza  and  Marsico ;  Poz- 
zooli ;  Sansevero ;  Sessa ;  Solmona  and  Valva  ;  Sora  Aquino  and 
Pontecorvo ;  Squillace ;  Teramo ;  Termoli ;  Tricarico ;  Trivento ; 
Troja ;  Tropea  and  Nicotera ;  Ugento ;  Yenosa.  The  Abbacies 
are  Monte  Casino,  SS.  Trinita  delta  Cava,  and  Montevcrgiue. 
Each  diocese  has  its  own  independent  administration,  consisting  of 
the  bishop  as  president,  and  two  canons,  who  are  elected  every 
three  years  by  the  chapter  of  the  diocese.  The  archbishop  of 
Naples  is  always  a  cardinal.  When  the  monastic  orders  were  par- 
tially suppressed  in  1807,  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  was  98,000,  of 
whom  25,000  were  monks,  and  26,000  nuns.  The  orders  were  re- 
stored in  1814,  but  they  have  not  yet  recovered  their  former 
numbers.  In  1832,  the  secular  clergy  were  27,622,  the  monks- 
11,838,  the  nuns  10,299,  making  together  49,759.  In  1840,  theyhadf 
increased  to  53,033 ;  the  secular  clergy  being  29,785,  and  the  regulars 
23,250,  viz.  12,751  monks  and  10,4U9  nuns.  There  are  about  2,000 
Jews  in  the  kingdom,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  acquire  a  domi- 
cile. A  Protestant  chapel  is  tolerated  at  Naples  in  the  house  of  the 
Britbh  consul,  for  the  use  of  English  travellers.  Several  of  the 
Albanian  colonies  in  the  Calabrias  and  Apulia,  which  are  said  to 
nomber  80,000  souls,  still  follow  the  Greek  ritual,  but  acknowledge 
the  Pope  as  their  spiritual  head.  Three  parish  churches  in  Naples 
are.set  apart  for  the  use  of  foreigners  in  communion  with  Rome,  one 
for  the  Genoese,  one  for  the  Florentines,  and  one  for  the  Greeks. 

8.   EDUCATION. 

The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  in  the  continental  part 
of  the  kingdom  is  vested  in  a  supreme  junta,  or  board  of  education 
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at  Naples,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  university,  and  six  of 
the  professors,  who  are  mostly  ecclesiastics,  and  are  selected  by  the 
king.  Acting  under  this  board,  there  is  a  commission  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  province,  consisting  of  three  members,  recommended  by 
the  intendeote,  and  appointed  by  the  king.  On  the  returns  of  these 
local  commissioners  the  president  of  the  central  board,  at  the  close 
of  every  year,  draws  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the 
kingdom  generally,  and  presents  it  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
By  the  French  law  an  elementary  school  was  established  in  every 
comune  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  restoration  about  100,000  children 
were  receiving  instruction  in  these  schools,  but  they  have  since  be- 
come much  neglected,  and  have  fallen  off,  not  only  in  the  numbers 
of  the  pupils,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Many  of  them 
have  ceased  to  exist ;  nothing  but  reading  and  writing  are  taught  in 
those  which  still  survive  under  the  care  of  the  parish  priest;  and  in 
the  female  schools  very  few  of  the  girls  receive  any  other  instruc- 
tion than  knitting  and  sewing.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
auperfluous  to  add  that  the  bulk  of  the  Neapolitan  population  are 
less  educated  than  any  other  people  of  Italy.  For  the  middle  class 
there  are  33  secondary  schools  and  12  royal  colleges,  most  of  which, 
when  in  an  active  state,  are  academies  attached  to  monasteries  and 
superintended  by  monks.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  five  lyceuros, 
at  Naples,  Salerno,  Aquila,  Bari,  and  Catanzaro,  in  which  the  course 
of  education  is  academical  and  the  minor  degrees  may  be  obtained. 
Finally  there  is  the  university  of  Naples,  founded  in  1224,  the  only 
university  in  the  kingdom  ou  this  side  the  Faro,  which  has,  on  an 
average,  about  1500  students.  To  this  university  no  less  than  54 
professors  are  attached,  8  for  theolog}',  6  for  jurisprudence,  8  for 
.philosophy  and  literature,  14  for  physical  and  mathematical  science, 
•and  16  for  medicine.  Some  of  these  professors  have  obtained  a 
European  reputation  by  their  scientific  discoveries ;  and  where  so 
many  of  the  teachers  are  ecclesiastics  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  instruction  given  in  matoematics,  the  physical  sciences,  and 
medicine,  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  given  in  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  philology.  The  salaries  of  the  professors,  who  are  bound 
to  give  one  lecture  daily,  are  extremely  small,  varying  from  300  to 
400  ducats  (from  601,  to  67/.  per  annum),  while  their  fees  seldom 
exceed  50  ducats  (about  Si,  8«.),  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  make  up 
their  income  by  private  tuition,  of  which  many  of  the  richer  stu- 
dents are  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves.  Students  for  the  church 
are  mostly  educated  at  the  urban  and  diocesan  seminaries  in  Naples, 
which  number  together  about  250  pupils.  The  military  college  and 
the  military  school  have,  on  an  average,  about  350  pupils.  The  naval 
college  has  seldom  50.  The  Chinese  college,  which  is  fully  described 
in  the  body  of  this  work,  has  seldom  more  than  half  a  dozen  pupils. 
The  lyceum  of  Naples,  called  the  Real  Liceo  di  S.  Salvatore, 
educates  young  men  for  the  university.  The  Collegio  di  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  nobility,  and  has  a  high  reputation  for  mathematics. 
The  religious  discipline  of  the  students,  in  the  university  and  the 
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eoile2«8  of  all  classes,  is  as  much,  if  not  more  regarded,  than  their 
recnlar  attendance  on  the  lectures.  Each  student  is  compelled  to 
belong  to  some  religious  ''congregation,'*  and  a  certificate  of  the 
fact  must  be  produced  before  he  can  obtain  permission  to  reside. 
He  is  boottd  to  attend  this  congregation  on  every  holiday,  and  to 
present  to  a  commission  of  four  ecclesiastics,  once  a  month,  a  eer* 
tiicate  of  attendance  from  the  prefect  of  the  congregation.  No 
student  can  obtain  a  degree  unless  he  has  attended  liis  congregation 
regularly  for  at  least  eight  months  previously,  and  the  same  period 
of  attendance  is  required  for  each  successive  degree.  The  number 
of  holidays  is  a  serious  interruption  to  profitable  study.  The 
Thorsday  in  each  week  is  a  holiday  in  all  schools,  unless  there  be 
a  church  festival  in  the  week;  at  Easter  there  is  a  vacation  of  three 
weeks,  and  at  midsummer  there  is  a  vacation  of  four  mouths.  For 
female  education,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  there  are  two  es- 
tablishments at  Naples,  both  bearing  the  name  of  Queen  Isabella, 
one  at  theBeal  Casa  de'  Miracoli,  the  other  at  S.  Marcellino.  About 
SOO  young  ladies  are  educated  in  these  institutions. 

9.  AGBICULTUBE. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  in  regard 
both  to  climate  and  to  soil,  that,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  the 
slow  progress  which  agriculture  has  made  within  its  territory  as  a 
practical  science,  is  partly  attributable  to  these  natural  advantages. 
Other  causes,  indeed,  unconnected  with  the  physical  character  of 
the  country,  and  wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  have  been  for  centuries  in  operation,  the  efiect  of  which 
has  been  to  gtre  a  forced  direction  to  the  labours  of  the  husband- 
man, or  to  paralyse  his  industry  at  its  source.  As  these  causes 
have  exercised  so  wide  an  influence  on  Neapolitan  agriculture,  we 
shaH  ID  the  first  place  enumerate  a  few  of  their  details,  reserving 
for  a  more  ample  notice  hereafter,  that  one  which  has  become 
historical  in  connection  with  the  forced  migration  of  the  flocks, 
aad  with  the  remarkable  system  of  state  policy  from  which,  for 
Dcarty  four  centuries,  it  derived  an  unnatural  vitality.  Foremost 
among  the  iofluences  which  proved  most  pernicious  to  agriculture 
in  former  times,  but  are  now  happily  abolished,  were  the  feudal 
rights,  which  reduced  the  farmer  to  the  condition  of  a  serf,  and 
presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soiL  Down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  land  was  possessed 
chiefly  by  the  communes,  by  the  religious  houses,  by  the  nobility, 
aad  by  the  king  in  his  baronial  capacity,  the  crown  being  the  heir 
to  all  barons  who  left  no  relatives  within  the  third  degree.  The 
baronial  privileges  embraced  not  only  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
respective  lordships,  even  to  the  extent  of  capital  punishment, 
but  the  right  to  a  tenth  of  everything  ^rown  within  the  lordship, 
the  exclusive  power  of  possessing  an  oil  press,  a  mill,  a  butchers* 
shop,  an  inn*  a  dove-cot,  an  oven,  and  in  many  cases  a  fountain, 
all  of  which  were  let  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  public  auction, 
Whea  the  lordship  was  situated  on  the  coast,  these  jiriviLegcs  were 
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augmented  by  rights  of  salvage,  anchorage,  and  fishery;  and 
where  it  consisted  of  woodland  tracts  or  pasture  land,  the  privileges 
included  the  right  of  forming  sheep  walks,  dairies,  and  stud  farms* 
The  baron*s  private  possessions  in  the  lordship  were  farmed  for 
'  a  third  or  one  half  of  the  produce,  while  his  subjects  were  called 
upon  to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  the  crown,  from  which  he  was  himself 
exempt.  To  complete  this  catalogue  of  exactions,  and  make  them 
odious  bv  a  sense  of  injury  and  degradation,  the  baron  possessed 
the  privilege  of  anticipating  his  subjects  in  the  rights  of  marriage ;. 
a  privilege  which,  like  other  relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  was  seldon^ 
claimed  in  person  in  modern  times,  but  was  always  demanded  ift 
the  form  of  a  money  fine.  In  those  instances  in  which  a  baron  re- 
sided upon  his  property,  and  administered  his  vast  powers  with 
forbearance  and  discretion,  the  farmers  generally  became  reconciled 
to  his  patriarchal  rule;  but  when  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
lord  or  his  steward  rendered  all  redress  impossible  from  a  roan 
who  was  the  judge  in  his  own  court,  the  farmers  emigrated  to 
another  lordship ;  so  that  an  estate  sometimes  became  depopulated 
in  a  sinffle  lifetime,  and  the  owner  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin.  The 
crown  lands,  especially,  under  the  feudal  system,  presented  a 
striking  example  of  these  evils.  Far  removed  mm  the  observation 
of  the  sovereign,  and  left  to  the  care  of  a  governor  without  salary; 
whose  object  was  to  enrich  hinaself  by  any  means  within  his  power, 
they  fell  rapidly  into  decay,  and  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
kingdom  was  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  voluntary  expatriation 
of  the  inhabitants.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the  periodical 
migration  of  the  flocks,  which  will  be  found  to  have  exercised  a 
fatal  influence  on  the  freedom  of  the  farmer,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  physical  causes  arising  from  the  soil  and  climate,  which 
have  been  scarcely  less  prejudicial  to  apiculture  as  a  science. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  facility  of  raising  vineyards  at  little 
labour  and  expense,  induced  the  cultivator  to  prefer  the  vine  as 
a  source  of  profit.  So  wedded  have  been  the  people  to  this  practice, 
that  in  many  provinces  where  vineyards  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial,  nothing  but  the  vine  is  now  thought  of,  though  the 
wine  which  it  produces  may  be  of  little  value  beyond  the  locality. 
Thus  vast  districts,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  production  of  corn, 
oil,  and  silk,  are  rendered  comparative^  valueless,  because  no  such 
crops  have  been  raised  upon  them  before,  and  because  the  farmer 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  a  system  which  is  sacred  in 
his  eyeSy  as  having  been  the  system  of  his  forefathers.  Next  to 
the  vme,  the  crops  which  are  the  most  commonly  raised  are  olives, 
maize,  and  beans.  The  olive  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of 
the  country,  and  is  met  with  everywhere;  but  as  it  requires  a 
particular  treatment,  we  shall  abstain  from  noticing  it  further  until 
we  describe  the  special  crops.  Maize  and  beans,  which  are  of 
universal  occurrence,  especially  in  the  warmer  districts,  require 
less  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  Maize-bread  is  the  only 
bread  known  to  tne  bulk  of  the  people  in  many  provinces ;  and 
beans  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  constitute  a  large  proportion  of 
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the  vegetable  food  of  the  lower  orders.  The  green  food  for  cattle,, 
which  are  generally  stall  fed,  is  raised  without  an  effort  on  the 
richer  soils ;  and  as  lupins  mixed  with  straw  form  the  chief  food  of 
horses,  the  fanner  has  no  demand  for  hay  and  corn,  which  are 
Ittxaries  known  only  to  the  horses  of  the  nobility,  who  derive  their 
supplies  from  their  own  estates.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
mmecessary  to  say  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  the 
husbandry  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  Everything,  in 
fact,  has  been  left  to  nature,  to  whose  prodigality  the  land  owe» 
more  than  to  the  skill  or  industry  of  man.  In  many  of  the  tracts 
where  com  is  grown,  excepting  always  the  metropolitan  provinces, 
manoring  and  artificial  grasses  are  equally  disregarded,  the  whole 
system  presenting  one  unvarying  round  of  corn  and  fallow. 
Buiture  grounds  under  such  a  system  have  never  existed  except 
among  the  mountains,  and  on  the  properties  of  the  wealthy  nobles  and 
the  larger  towns.  Grass  lands  for  mowing  have  been  equally  un-> 
known ;  and  as  we  have  mentioned  the  word,  we  may  here  remark 
that,  even  at  this  day  in  the  capital,  mowing  is  so  little  understood, 
that  a  lawn  which  an  English  labourer  would  mow  in  a  few  hours  is 
always  cut  with  the  knife,  a  handful  at  a  time,  half-a-dozen  men 
being  required  for  the  operation,  and  consuming  at  least  two  days 
in  jpmbrming  it. 

Though  the  practice  of  agriculture  has  been  thus  impeded  and 
nq^ected  in  the  kingdom  generally,  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
scjence  has  for  some  years  past  been  studied  with  intelligence  and 
care;  and  numerous  are  the  works  which  have  issued  from  the 
press  of  Naples,  all  testifying  to  the  talent  and  ability  with  which 
the  educated  classes  are  now  studying  the  subject.  But,  as  Signor 
Botonde  has  well  observed,  it  is  not  by  the  scientific  experiments 
of  professors,  nor  by  the  elaborate  reports  of  academies  and 
societies,  that  any  practical  amendment  can  be  hoped  for  in  such 
a  country.  The  lessons  which  they  inculcate  must  be  made  in- 
tell%ible  to  the  cultivators  themselves  before  any  real  good  can  be 
effected;  and  without  subscribing  to  his  theory  that  the  parish 
priests  and  the  monks  would  be  the  best  instruments  for  weaning 
the  Neapolitan  farmer  from  his  prejudices,  and  for  diffusing  sound 
agricultoral  instruction  amonff  the  class  which  needs  it  most,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  agree  with  him  that  the  improvement  hitherto 
has  been  proceeding  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  social  scale,  and  thai 
the  means  of  reacning  the  local  worker  are  yet  to  be  discovered. 
The  total  area  of  the  continental  kingdom,  according  to  this  in« 
telltgent  writer,  contains  25,275,645  moggie;  which,  calculating 
5  moggie  to  4  English  acres,  will  give  a  superficies  of  20,220,516 
acres.  From  this  he  deducts,  for  towns,  villages,  water-courses, 
roads  and  places  incapable  of  cultivation,  5,275,645  moggie,  or 
4,220,516  acres,  which  will  leave  16,000,000  acres  of  productive 
land.  Of  these,  2,265,028  acres  are  forest  lands;  so  that  the 
amonnt  fit  for  cultivation  is  14,288,715  moggie,  or  13,734,972 
English  acres.  Of  this  quantity  the  returns  of  the  land-tax  show 
that  ll,4d0|972  acres  are  actually  cultivated;  so  that  no  less  than 
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2,304,000  acres,  an  extent  of  surface  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  largest  province  in  the  kingdoni,  still  remain  to  be  brought 
nnder  cultivation.  Signor  Granata,  the  able  professor  of  practical 
ehemistry  and  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Naples,  in  his  work 
on  the  Kural  Economy  of  the  Kingdom,  classifies  the  agriculture 
of  the  continental  provinces  under  three  distinct  systems,  two 
of  which  have  arisen  from  the  local  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  its  climate,  while  the  third  has  been  caused  by  the  measures  of 
the  government.  The  first  he  calls  the  Mountain  system ;  the 
second,  the  Campanian  system ;  the  third,  the  Apulian  system ; 
.  which  is  better  known  by  the  historical  name  of  the  "  Tavoliere  di 
Puglia/*  It  will  be  convenient,  in  our  brief  summary,  to  follow 
this  classification,  as  affording  the  means  of  combining  some  of  his 
details  with  the  results  of  our  own  observations  and  inquiries, 
and  as  enabling  us  to  avoid  repetition  in  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  subject. 

The  Mountain  System  includes  the  cultivated  districts  of  the 
kingdom  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  plains  of  Campania 
and  Apulia.  It  therefore  embraces  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
die  kmgdom,  comprising  a  vast  tract  of  country,  which  is 
necessarily  elevated  and  exposed  to  considerable  variations  of 
climate ;  but  the  term  must  not  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  monntain  chain  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  The  farms  in  this  class  are  of  small  extent,  varying 
from  2  to  7  English  acres.  The  rotation  generally  begins  with 
raring  wheat  or  maize.  When  the  summer  crop  is  gathered  in, 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  wheat,  which  is  sown  in  autumn.  This 
is  followed  in  the  second  year  by  a  second  crop  of  wheat,  or,  if 
the  ground  he  considerably  elevated,  by  a  crop  of  barley,  oats,  or 
.beans.  Two  years  of  rest  succeed,  during  which  the  herbage  which 
springs  up  upon  the  stubble  is  grased  down  by  sheep.  In  recent 
years,  an  improved  system  has  ^en  introduced,  in  which  the  rota- 
tion on  light  soils  is  as  follows :  1st  year  fallow,  with  maize  or  po- 
tatoes; 2nd  wheat;  3rd  rye;  while  on  strong  soils  manured  by 
aheep,  it  is  in  the  1st  year  fallow  with  potatoes  ;  in  the  2nd  wheat; 
in  the  3rd  beans  ;  in  the  4th  barley. 

The  Campanian  5^«/emp retails  from  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  to  Sorrento, 
including  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  it  embraces  the  fertile 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  the  Provincia  di  Napoli,  the  whole, 
m  short,  of  that  reeion  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Cam- 
pania Felix.  It  differs  from  the  mountain  system  in  the  larger  size 
of  the  farms,  in  the  advantages  of  a  light  and  rich  volcanic  aoil 
aided  in  many  parts  by  subterranean  heat,  and  in  the  abundance  of 
manure.     There  is  therefore  no  fallow  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  the 

f  round  being  kept  from  ^ear  to  year  in  a  state  of  high  production. 
o  invariable  is  this  rule  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples, 
where  every  acre  of  the  plain  is  valuable  as  market  gardens,  that 
the  surface  is  covered  with  small  raised  beds  which  are  never  al- 
lowed to  remain  idle,  and  are  kept  continually  irrigated  by  wrell- 
water,  raised  by  a  chain  of  buckets,  or  by  a  lever  resembling  the 
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shadoof  of  £gypt.    The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Campanian 
s^rsten,  is  the  cultivatloii  of  grain  crops  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
this  practice  has  freq[ueiitly  been  described  by  travellers  as  a  proof 
of  bid  tirming;  but  a  little  inquiry  into  the  facts  would  baTe 
prored  the  hijustice  of  such  a  censure,  and  the  danger  of  general- 
isn^oD  the  idea  that  the  system  of  England  must  necessarily  be 
applinble  to  a  southern  country.     In  this  district  it  is  found  by 
experienee  that  the  soil,  when  protected  by  the  shade  of  trees,  pro* 
duces  both  grain  and  grass  of  better  quality,  though  somewhat 
less  in  qaantity,  than  t&it  which  is  entirely  open  to  the  sun*8  rays. 
But  this  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  power  given  to  the  fitrmer  by  these  '*  terreni  arbustati** 
to  combiBe  arable  husbandry  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  mulberry,  and  the  orange.    If  he  prefer  the  vine,  he 
pints  elms  or  poplars  on  whldi  to  train  it ;  if  the  oKve  tree  or 
the  moiberry  be  the  oliilect  of  his  choice,  he  plants  it  in  rows  from 
90  to  40  feet  apart,  thus  leavine  ample  room  for  raising  a  crop  of 
com  or  of  green  food  between  Uiem.    In  many  farms,  another  per* 
maoent  crop  is  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  the  pine  tree,  wnich 
towers  over  all  other  trees  without  depriving  them  of  sunshine,  and 
is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  in  a  country  where  its  fruit  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table.     To  save  the  roots  of  these 
trees  from  damage  in  cultivating  the  ground,  large  spaces  are  pur- 
pMely  left  untouched  by  the  plough ;  but  even  with  this   loss, 
which  ia  an  extensive  farm 'sometimes  amotmts  to  a  considerable 
area,  the  crop  raised,  whether,  it  be  com,  or  grass,  or  clover,  is 
ealcolated  to  be  within  one  tbhrd  of  that  grown  in  the  open  field. 
The  rotation  in  these  farms,  especially  when  they  are  in  tne  hands 
of  the  wealthier    class  of  agriculturists  is  managed  with  great 
Aill ;  and  the  nature  of  the  cultivatton,  embracing  as  H  does  such 
aTarietv  of  produce  in  com,  wine,  silk,  olives,  fiax,  legumes,  and 
vtificiai  grasses,  is  the  best  proof  that  there  is  no  lack  of  industry 
when  the  system  is  thoroughly  carried  out.    In  the  beginning  of 
October,  red  clover  and  otmr  artificial  grasses,  rape,  or  lupins  are 
laised  on  soifing,  in  order  to  provide  green  food  for  cattle  from  De- 
^raiberto  Mbrch.     In  April,  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  larger 
ftnos,  and  simplv  turned  with  the  hoe  in  the  smaller  ones.    Maize 
is  then  sown  in  the  furrows  ;  with  beans,  potatoes,  or  gourds  in  the 
fpaces  between  the  maize.    When  these  summer  crops  are  gathered 
in,  wheat  is  sown.    Sometimes  hemp  takes  the  place  of  maize  in 
the  fint  year,  and  spring  wheat  in  the  second,  when  the  gpround  is 
Baanred  by  sheep.    Another  rotation  in  frequent  use  is,  hemp  with 
Bannreio  the  1st  year;  wheat  in  the  2nd;  spring  wheat  m  the 
^rd;  and  wheat  in  the  4th.    Between  the  harvest  and  the  seed 
ttme,  the  vintage  and  the  olive  crops  are  got  in  ;  and  where  the 
mnlberry  is  cultivated,  the  silk  is  collected  between  the  hay  and  com 
^ests.    It  is  calculated  that  the  land  thus  cultivated  yields  on  an 
^"itn^  fifteeofold  per  moggio,  which  is  equal  to  about  eighteen- 
^  oa  the  Bngiish  acre. 
The  Apmiian  .System,  well  known  as  that  of  the  "  Tavoliere,"  is 
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peculiar  to  the  great  plain  of  Apalia,  which  now  forms  the  province 
of  Capitanata  and  part  of  that  of  Bari.  This  district,  which  is 
about  60  miles  long  and  SO  broad,  presents  a  vast,  undulating,  tree- 
less plain,  occasionally  diversified  with  hillocks,  and  wholly  in 
pasture.  In  summer  it  is  arid  and  parched,  and  the  numerous  ri- 
vulets which  intersect  it  are  dried  up ;  but  in  winter  it  is  covered 
with  humidity  and  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage.  The  soil  is  a 
thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth,  on  an  argillaceous  bed,  sometimes 
deep  and  rich,  but  in  many  parts  only  2  feet  thick,  resting  partly 
on  Apennine  limestone,  and  partly  on  a  deep  bed  of  gravel  mixed 
with  clay,  forming  a  kind  of  argillaceous  breccia.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  Samnite  shepherds  were  accustomed  to  resort  to  this 
plain  for  the  winter  pasturage  of  their  flocks.  When  the  Romans 
became  masters  of  Southern  Italv,  they  imposed  a  fixed  tribute  on 
the  right  of  grazing  upon  the  plain.  This  tribute  must  have  pro- 
duced a  material  increase  to  the  revenues  of  the  state,  for  we  have 
the  authority  of  Horace  for  the  fact  that  the  migration  of  the  flocks 
in  his  time  was  not  only  a  custom  but  a  necessity  of  the  country :  — 

*<  Pecnsve  Calabris  ante  sidas  ferridam 
Lacana  mutet  pascna." 

The  tax  was  continued  by  the  Lombards,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Normans,  peculiar  privileges  being  granted  to  the  shepherds  from 
time  to  time,  t-o  reconcile  them  to  the'exaction.    Under  Ladislaus» 
Joanna  II.,  and  Rene,  the  last  three  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Anjou,  the  tribute  assumed  the  character  of  a  tax  upon  cattle 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  viz.  20  golden  ducats  for  100  oxen, 
and  2  ducats  for  100  sheep.    Up  to  this  time,  the  migration  of  the 
flocks,  whatever  the  sum  payable  as  tribute,  had  been  purely  vo- 
luntary. In  1442,  the  year  af^r  his  accession,  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon, 
in  order  to  replenish  his  revenue,  which  had  become  exhausted 
in  his  long  wars  with  the  expiring  dynasty  of  Anjou,  determined  to 
make  the  migration  compulsory.    To  reconcile  the  farmers  to  this 
despotic  innovation  on  their  liberty,  his  minister,  Montluber,  was 
authorised  to  reduce  the  price  of  salt  in  their  favour,  and  to  graat 
them  various  immunities  and  privileges,  among  which  were  ex-> 
emption  from  the  tolb  exacted  by  the  barons  from  their  fiefs, 
exemption  from  the  excise  levied  by  the  crown  upon  articles  of 
food,  the  protection  of  their  produce  by  the  prohibition  of  imports 
of  wool  and  cheese,  the  right  of  being  represented  in  a  sort  of 
pastoral  parliament  at  Foggia,  and  the  maintenance  of  commodious 
roads,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  for  the  safe  passage  of  their 
flocks.    Thus  the  Spanish  Mesta^  with  all  its  evils,  political,  moral, 
and  material,  became  transplanted  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the 
plain  of  Apulia.    The  plain  itself,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Montluber,  was  capable  of  aflbrding  pasturage  to  about  922,000 
sheep,  allowing  60  acres  to  every  100  head.    An  ox,  a  cow,  i^ 
horse,  or  a  mule  was  reckoned  as  ten  sheep,  an  ass  as  five,  a  pig  as 
two  and  a  half;  three  calves  were  considered  equivalent  to  two 
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cows,  three  foals  to  two  horses,  and  two  old  sheep  or  two  lambs  t* 
oDe  yoang  sheep  after  the  first  shearing.  The  concourse  of  cattle 
which  the  new  law  brought  into  the  plain  soon  made  the  crown 
lands  insufficient  for  their  accommodation.  To  meet  this  deficiency 
Alfonso  purchased  the  right  of  grazing  on  the  lands  of  the  neigh- 
bouring barons,  convents,  and  townships,  distinguishing  these  tracts 
from  the  Tavoliere  by  the  name  of  "  ristori.*'  These  new  pastures 
were  estimated  to  supply  food  for  268,740  sheep.  Two  other  tracts 
of  pasturage  were  subsequently  added,  one  near  Lecce  in  the 
Terra  d'  Otranto,  the  other  in  the  Abruxzi,  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  25,000  sheep.  ^^The  total  number,  therefore,  for 
which  pasturage  was  provided,  was  very  nearly  1,241,000.  The 
price  paid  by  the  farmer  for  five  months'  grazing  was  88  carlini  for 
eveiT  hundred  head  of  sheep,  a  sum  which  at  the  present  time 
would  be  equivalent  to  1/.  9s,  4d,  of  English  money ;  but  the  altered 
▼aloe  of  money  and  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
four  centuries  ago  would  probably  treble  this  amount,  if  we  could 
now  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  relative  value.  For  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  flocks  to  and  f^om  the  plain,  three  great 
roads,  still  callea  the  **  Tratturi  delle  Pecore,**  were  opened,  one 
commencing  at  Aquila,  the  other  at  Celano,  the  other  at  Peschio 
Asseroli ;  while  branch  roads  from  various  parts  opened  into  these 
main  lines.  Certain  tracts  adjacent  to  the  great  roads  were  rented 
by  the  crown  as  resting-places,  under  the  name  of  *'  riposi  late- 
ral!," on  which  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze  for  24  hours 
during  the  march.  Two  general  resting-places  were  also  provided 
for  them  on  their  arrival  on  the  plain,  to  give  time  to  the  proper 
officers  to  apportion  the  pasture;  one  b^gnear  Larino  in  the  plain 
of  the  Saccume,  the  other  in  the  Murgie  of  Minervino,  Gravina, 
and  Altamura,  in  the  province  of  Bari.  No  cattle  were  allowed  to 
approach  the  plain  by  any  other  than  the  appointed  roads.  At 
certain  points  on  those  roads,  stations,  called  '*  passi,"  were  estab- 
lished, where  each  proprietor  was  required,  under  heavy  penalties^ 
to  declare  the  exact  number  of  his  nock.  After  this  declaration 
had  been  verified  by  the  officers,  the  number  was  duly  entered 
in  a  book,  with  the  amount  of  tax  payable  thereon.  As  soon 
as  the  pasture  was  partitioned  among  u\e  new  comers,  the  farmers 
were  stationed,  unoer  the  name  of  **  locati,"  in  certain  districts, 
according  to  the  province  from  which  they  came,  each  di- 
vision being  called  a  ''nazione.*'  These  *'  nations"  were  allowed 
to  hold  a  general  assembly  called  a  **  generalita,"  at  which  they 
elected  four  deputies  by  ballot  to  represent  them  at  the  dogana  at 
Poggia,  to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  tax,  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  before  the  magistrates,  to  regulate  the  sup- 
ply of  food  and  the  distribution  of  salt,  and  to  decide  all  disputes 
among  the  shepherds  connected  with  the  pasturage.  The  tax  was 
always  collect^  at  Foggia*,  where  the  farmers  were  compelled  to 
sell  the  whole  produce  of  their  stock.  One  half  of  the  tax  was  col- 
lected after  the  sale  of  the  live  stock,  the  other  half  after  the  sale 
of  the  wool.    When  the  amount  sold  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
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tax,  the  stock  of  wool  on  hand  was  stored  in  the  custom  house  of 
Fc^ia  as  security  for  the  balance.  So  strict  were  the  laws  upon 
this  point,  that  tio  farmer  could  remove  his  flocks  from  the  plain  on 
their  return  home  without  a  passport,  which  was  never  granted 
vntil  the  crown  dues  were  satisfied,  either  in  money  or  security. 
Darinr  the  reign  of  its  author,  the  Tavoliere  must  have  been  a  mine 
of  wealth;  for  the  number  of  cattle  brought  down  into  the  plain, 
enormous  as  it  was,  by  no  means  constituted  the  only  source  of  pro- 
fit, the  inconveniences  of  the  forced  migration  having  been  so 
'Strongly  felt,  even  at  that  remote  period,  that  many  proprietors,  and 
especially  those  who  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  plain,  preferred 
to  pay  the  tax  and  keep  their  flocks  on  their  own  estates,  and  thus 
carry  out  one  of  the  main  objects  of  keeping  cattle  —  the  manuring 
of  th^  own  lands.  The  revenue  began  to  fall  off  when  the  Ara- 
gonese  dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  XL,  was  reduced  to  take 
the  fatal  step  of  seeking  the  assistance  oi  his  kinsman,  Ferdinand 
the  €atbolic,  against  Charles  VIIL  of  France.  During  the  reign 
of  his  unfortunate  successor,  and  in  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the 
Partition  Treaty  of  Grenada,  Apulia  was  the  battle  field  of  the  con- 
tending armies,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cattle  gave  a  blow  to  the 
whole  system^  from  which  it  would  never  have  recovered  if  the 
Ttceroys  had  not  revived  it  as  an  instrument  of  extortion,  and  that 
to  an  extent  which  has  never  yet  been  stated  in  all  its  startling 
reality.  In  1602,  at  the  close  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Count  de 
Lemos,  the  system  had  become  so  odious,  that  though  the  viceroys 
had  allowed  the  farmers  to  profess  the  number  of  their  flocks 
instead  of  having  them  counted  oy  the  officers  of  the  dogana,  the 
number  on  which  the  tax  #as  paid  was  only  588,9-17,  about  half  the 
number  of  AUon8o*s  time.  To  make  up  this  loss  of  revenue  the 
tax  was  then  doubled  —  a  fotal  experiment  which  threatened  the 
whole  system  with  ruin,  and  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  repair 
by  again  diminbhing  the  tax,  and  exempting  the  cattle  of  the  poor 
from  the  compulsory  migration.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on 
the  accession  of  Carlo  Borbone,  when  the  system  was  made  the 
subject  of  official  inquiry.  It  was  found,  by  this  investigation,  that 
the  farmers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  more  land  than  thev 
required  for  pasture,  had  broken  up  a  great  portion  of  that  which 
had  been  assigned  to  them,  and  had  sown  it  with  corn,  thereby 
realising  large  profits  at  the  low  rate  which  they  paid  for  pasturage. 
The^  had  also  made  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  land  which  they 
left  in  pasture,  feeding  it  off  to  the  last  blade  of  grass,  and  reducing 
its  value  for  the  next  season.  The  people  of  Foggia,  also,  were 
found  to  have  induced  their  friends  who  had  seats  at  the  local 
board,  to  give  tiiem  Uie  best  lots  at  a  low  price ;  these  lots  they 
afterwards  nnderiet  to  the  farmers  at  a  high  rent,  so  high,  in  fact, 
that  sheep  farming  was  rapidly  becoming  a  losing  occupation  in^the 
AbruEsi.  To  check  these  evils,  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  partition  of 
that  part  of  the  pasturase  which  had  been  subject  to  annual  distribu- 
tion, by  letting  the  land  on  lease  for  a  fixed  term  of  6  or  more  years. 
This  scheme  was  partially  carried  out  by  Carlo  Borbone*s  successor. 
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Ferdinand,  with  the  intention  of  maVing  a  full  partition  of  the 
wlK^e  district^  if  the  experiment  proved  successful.  Before,  how- 
ever, ihia  could  be  accomplished,  the  French  revolution  broke  out. 
The  events  which  followed  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system, 
and  the  Tavoliere  was  abolished.  The  farms  held  under  the  crown 
were  declared,  by  a  law  of  1806,  to  be  heritable  fiefs  of  those  who 
vere  in  possessioB ;  and  the  occupants  of  lands  which  had  been  as- 
signed  to  them  for  grazing,  were  acknowledged  as  owners  of  such 
lands,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
their  cattle;  the  rents,  however,  as  well  as  the  feudal  diarges  pay- 
Me  on  all  kinds  of  land,  were  redeemable  at  Uie  option  of  toe 
bolder.  In  1817,  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  the 
system  was  reestablished  with  all  its  local  privileges*  The  land  was 
taken  from  those  who  bad  been  settled  on  it  ten  years  before,  and 
the  rents  and  charges  were  declared  to  'be  irredeemable.  The  in- 
sorreetioB  of  182D  followed,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  thh 
intervention  of  Austria,  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  again  to  abolis- 
the  system,  which  she  evidently  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  out- 
break. The  compulsory  migration  is  therefore  at  an  end ;  but  the 
fiurmers  and  breeders  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  voluntarily 
bring  down  their  flocks  to  a  great  extent,  as  would  always  have  been 
the  case  if  legislation  had  never  meddled  with  the  custom.  The 
adaiinistration  oi  the  pasturage  is  now  confided  entirely  to  the 
intendente  <if  the  province,  the  board  at  Foggia  having  been  wisely 
abolished.  The  tolls  and  rents  paid  to  the  crown  and  other  owners 
of  the  pasturage  are  still  considerable,  and  are  said  to  amount  on 
aa  average  to  400,000  docats,  or  about  67,000/.  per  annum.  Such 
is  briefly  tiie  hbtory  of  the  Tavoliere,  a  system  which  more  than 
once  threatened  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  with  utter  ruin,  — 
which  demoralised  the  people  and  the  officers  of  the  crown  by  the 
teflities  it  afforded  for  bribery  and  fraud, — and  entailed  upon  Italy 
at  large  ti»  scouree  of  brigandage,  which  was  the  natural  progeny 
of  that  ncmadic  lifo  which  separated  the  mountaineer  from  hii 
kindred  aad  his  home,  and  inured  him  to  hardship  and  adventure 
in  an  age  when  deeds  of  personal  bravery  were  sure  to  lead  to 
wealth  and  honour.  The  extent  of  the  evil  can  only  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that,  for  centuries  past,  very  nearly  a  third  of  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  have  been  agriculturists  and  shepherds ; 
and  if  we  assume  that  a  fourth,  or  even  an  eighth  of  this  number 
was  the  proportion  affected  by  the  system  of  the  Tavoliere,  we  must 
still  add  to  that  amount  the  large  number  of  families  who  for  nearly 
fix  months  of  the  year  were  left  to  their  own  resources  in  the 
moantains. 

We  wiU  odIv  add  to  these  remarks  a  few  details  rdating  to  the 
constitution  of  the  flocks.  The  **  mandra,**  or  the  general  flock,  is 
ander  theeareof  a  '^  massaro,**  or  chief  shepherd,  a  '^sotto-mas- 
saro,"  or  mider-sbepherd,  and  a  *'  capo-buttaro,**  or  head  dairyman. 
The  flock  is  subdivided,  according  to  its  extent,  into  several  '*  morre,'* 
cadi  m<HTa  consisting  of  3d0  simp,  ander  the  care  of  a  "  pastore," 
or  shepherd,  a  "buttaro"  or  dairyman,"  and  a  buttarachio"  or  upper- 
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dairyman,  who  has  charge  of  the  cheese.    To  each  morra  two  dogs 
and  a  mule  are  attached,  the  latter  for  carrying  the  utensils  for 
makinff  cheese,  and  the  bagga^  of  the  shepherd.    The  chief  she(^ 
herd,  the  head  dairyman,  and  the  upper-dairyman  receive,  in  wages, 
24  ducats  (3/.  ISs,)  per  annum,  with  food,  consisting  of  bread, 
oil,  milk,  goats'  cheese,  and  salt,  and  a  dress  of  sheepskins,  a 
coarse  shirt,  breeches  of  the  coarsest  cloth,  and  sandals.     The 
under- shepherd  receives  18  ducats  (Si.)  per  annum ;  and  the  under- 
dairyman  receives  8  ducats  (1/.  6s,  Sd,)  for  the  first  year,  which  is 
increased  at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  a  year,  until  he  is  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  becomes  an  under- shepherd,  the  food  and  clothing 
being  in  each  case  the  same  as  those  allowed  to  their  superiors.    In 
the  mountains  the  shepherd's  life  begins  at  ^ve  years  of  age,  when 
he  has  the  care  of  ten  she^p.    In  his  seventh  year  he  accompanies 
the  flock  in  the  miration  to  Apulia  as  an  under-dairy  man,  and  is 
gradually  advanced  m  the  manner  we  have  described.  When  the  flocks 
are  in  the  pastures,  all  tiiese  peo]^le  lire  and  sleep  on  the  ground 
under  a  tent  of  skins ;  the  wives  in  their  absence  attending  to  the 
crops  and  vegetables,  or  supporting  themselves  by  spinning  or  other 
domestic  labour. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  the  kingdom,  according  to  a  report 
published  by  the  Real  Istituto  d'  Incoraggiamento  of  Naples,  is  stated 
to  be  as  follows : — sheep,  4,000,000 ;  goats,  600,000 ;  mules  and  asses, 
600,000;  oxen  and  cows,  300,000;  horses,  60,000;  buffaloes,  40,000. 
This  enormous  disproportion  of  sheep  to  horned  cattle  confirms  the 
remarks  we  have  already  made  on  the  system  of  the  "Tavoliere** 
as  giving  a  forced  direction  to  the  labour  of  the  farmer ;  and  there 
are  probably  few  countries  in  Europe,  in  which  there  are  so  few 
horned  cattle  and  horses  on  such  an  extent  of  surface.    The  she^ 
most  in  request  are  the  white  fine-wooled  breed,  known  by  the  local 
name  of  "pecore  gentili."     They  are  shorn  twice  a  year;  once 
entirely  in  the  spring,  and  only  half  in  the  summer.    The  wool  is 
mostly  sold  and  exported  raw ;  a  small  quantity,  however,  is  now 
dyed  and  manufactured  into  cloth  at  Arpino  and  some  other  places, 
the  supply  being  derived  from  the  wool  fair  of  Apulia.    From  the 
milk  or  the  sheep,  mixed  with  that  of  goats,  a  cheese  is  made  whiclx 
constitutes  the  food  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  and  is  a 
more  immediate  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer  than  the  wool.    The 
natural  result  of  this  is  that  the  breed  of  sheep  which  produced  the 
delicate  white  wool  of  antiquity  has  long  since  disappeared,  and 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  milk  and  cheese  than  to  the  wool,  the 
demand  for  which  nas  fallen  off  since  cotton  has  come  into  general 
use  in  the  common  dress  of  the  country.    A  rotolo  of  wool,  whicli 
is  equal  to  about  2  lbs.  English,  produces  no  more  than  from  85  to 
40  carlini,  while  new  cheese  finds  a  ready  market  at  16  grani  the 
rotolo,  and  a  hundred  sheep  are  estimated  to  produce  100  rotoli 
daily;  in  other  words,  each  sheep  yields  in  cheese  about  a  ducat 
per  annum,  after  paying  all  expenses.     The  Horses^  which  had 
formerly  great  celebrity  in  Italy,  are  said  to  have  somewhat  degene- 
rated in  the  last  century,  when  a  heavy  tax,  laid  upon  their  exporta- 
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tioD,  induced  the  other  states,  which  drew  their  stocks  from  Naples, 
to  form  their  own  studs  of  brood-mares  and  supply  themselves. 
Still,  the  best  specimens  of  the  native  breed,  as  seen  m  some  of  the 
studs  of  Capitanata  and  Calabria,  are  very  fine  animals,  and  are  re- 
markable for  that  compact  powerful  form  and  vivacious  spirit  which 
justify  the  boast  of  the  Neapolitans  that  the  Balbi  horses  in  the 
Museum  are  the  real  type  of  the  existing  race.  When  the  demand 
for  the  foreign  market  fell  off,  in  consequence  of  the  tax  alluded  to, 
the  farmers  turned  their  attention  to  the  breed  of  mules,  which  are 
Dow  abundant  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  other  pro- 
vinces on  the  Adriatic,  and  are  frequently  seen  in  Naples  in  the  car- 
riages of  the  nobility.  The  Cattle  have  hitherto  been  less  regarded 
than  they  deserve,  except  on  the  farms  of  the  richer  nobles  and  the 
present  king,  cattle-breeding,  for  obvious  reasons,  having  never 
presented  any  attractions  to  the  bulk  of  Neapolitan  farmers.  The 
cows  are  said  to  be  descended  from  a  stock  brought  originally  from 
Hangary.  They  are  mostly  grey,  with  small  horns,  long  carcases, 
and  short  feet.  The  bulls  are  dark  brown,  and  are  frequently  noble 
animals,  of  large  size,  with  small  heads,  and  long  dewlaps.  Cows' 
milk  is  seldom  made  into  butter,  except  for  the  supply  of  the  capital, 
olive  oil  being  in  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  milk  is 
therefore  os^  in  making  cheese.  To  an  English  palate  this  cheese 
is  very  inferior,  the  best  sort,  called  "  Caccio  cavallo,**  being  dry 
and  tallowy.  The  oxen  are  used  in  ploughing  and  for  draught.  The 
Buffalo  is  also  used  for  draueht  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  part  of 
Apulia,  and  their  milk  is  made  into  cheese,  called  *'  Provole,**  which 
is  relished  by  the  lower  orders,  but  is  too  rank  and  rancid  to  be 
agreeable  to  foreigners.  The  Pigs  are  generally  black,  and  are 
hence  called  not  "  porci,**  but  "  animali  neri ;  **  the  breed  of  white 
swine,  though  more  commop  than  formerly  in  certain  districts,  is 
still  a  rarity.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  Bees^  for  which 
many  districts  are  still  as  famous  as  they  were  in  classical  times. 
In  many  provinces  they  are  kept  in  hives  hollowed  out  of  a  single 
block  of  stone,  in  which  they  are  said  to  thrive  well,  and  to  be  a 
source  of  considerable  profit. 

The  CVo/w  throughout  the  kingdom  present  us  with  nearly  every 
description  of  tree  and  plant  known  in  the  temperate  and  torrid 
2one9.  The  date-palm,  the  cactus,  the  cotton,  the  tobacco,  the  rice, 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  the  carouba,  and  the  olive  of  the 
south,  are  met  with  in  the  same  districts  with  the  oak,  the  fir,  the 
chestnut,  the  vine,  the  filbert,  the  almond,  the  ^^^  the  mulberry,  the 
beet-root,  the  flax,  the  hemp,  and  the  wheat  of  the  north.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  crops,  but  tnere 
are  some  facts  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  some  of  them  which 
it  will  be  interesting  to  notice.  The  Corn  produced  in  the  conti- 
nental provinces,  is  estimated,  on  a  full  year's  average,  at  42,000,000 
tomole,  which,  calculated  at  5  tomole  to  the  quarter,  gives  8,400,000 
EngDsh  quarters.  The  mode  of  cultivation  has  been  so  fully 
noticed  in  our  general  description  of  the  Neapolitan  systems,  that 
ve  shall  add  nothing  to  this  statement,  but  pass  on  to  the  other 
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special  crops. — The  Viney  as  we  have  before  reioarked,  is  of  irot- 
Tersal  occurrence.  When  a  vineyard  is  to  be  planted,  the  ground 
is  usnally  prepared  for  two  years  previously ;  a  light  calcareous  or  a 
tight  argillaceous  soil  is,  if  possible,  selected ;  and  when  the  nature  of 
the  ground  permits,  a  gentle  elevation  is  preferred  to  a  level  sarfikce. 
The  mode  of  propagation  is  either  by  layers  or  by  cnttinga.  In 
the  former  case,  a  deep  trench  is  formed,  in  which  a  branch  of  a 
healthy  tree  is  laid  down ;  in  the  latter,  the  cuttings  are  planted  ia 
trenches  two  feet  deep,  between  the  moBths  of  January  and  March ; 
they  are  set  at  a  difctanee  of  four  feet  feom  each  other,  shortened  to 
two  eves,  and  entirely  earthed  over.  In  the  second  or  third  year 
tlie  plants  begin  to  bear.  In  the  highly 'cultivated  plains  of  the 
warmer  proviiices,  wben  the  vme  is  trained  from  tree  to  tree,  from 
eight  to  ten  shoots  are  left  at  tiie  pruning,  in  order  that  they  may 
oitwine  themselves  with  the  branoies ;  but  in  those  distriots  where 
the  training  is  on  low  stakes,  or  in  rows  kept  low  to  the  ground 
without  any  stakes  whatever,  a  different  system  is  pursued.  Two 
pranings  are  then  necessary,  the  first  being  performed  in  October, 
after  the  vintage,  when  the  shoots  are  reducea  to  two,  and  shortened 
to  about  a  foot  and  a  half;  the  second  in  March,  when  the  shoots 
are  again  cut  back.  This  mode  of  cultivation  prevails,  of  course, 
in  the  open  country,  where  there  are  no  trees  to  proteet  the  soil 
^m  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  To  obviate  the  danger  of 
a  long  season  of  drought,  the  earth  is  generally  ridged  up  between 
every  four  vines,  and  sown  with  corn,  which  is  said  to  keep  the 
roots  continually  moist.  The  vintage  begins  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  grapes  are  collected  in  a  vat  sunk  beneath  the  floor, 
in  which  thev  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days  before 
they  are  trodden  out.  The  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  casks  of  abont 
300  gallons  each,  but  so  little  skill  is  generally  exercised  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wine,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  whole  produce  of 
the  kingdom  is  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  brandy,  in  which  form 
it  is  exported  to  England  and  other  countries.  We  except,  of 
course,  from  tins  remark,  the  produce  of  the  Falemian  vineyards, 
which  are  ably  managed  with  English  capital;  the  Lachryma  Christi, 
for  which  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  are  everywhere  celebrated ;  the 
Asprino  of  Aversa  and  Monte  Barbaro,  and  the  wine  produced 
hy  the  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pouuoli  and  the  Sol- 
fatara,  which  have  tfa^  advantage  of  a  constant  bottom  heat  at 
a  high  temperature,  m  addition  to  that  of  a  volcanic  soil,  and 
which,  in  some  favoured  spots,  are  said  by  Professor  Tenore  to 
produce  thirteen  botti  of  strong  bodied  wine  per  mog^io,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  eight  tuns  to  the  English  acre.  —  The  Olive 
flourishes  best  in  dry  and  stony  districts,  having  a  rich,  greasy 
soil,  and  in  plains  or  slopes  open  to  the  south.  On  the  hills,  the 
produce  is  less,  but  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  said  to  be  better. 
There  are  numberless  varieties  m  cultivation,  caused  probably  by 
different  modes  of  cultivation  prevailing  through  successive  ages, 
and  by  diffiennices  of  climate.  That  of  Venafro,  known  by  the 
local  name  of  the  Sergia,  is  said  to  be  the  best,  and  is  supposed  to 
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be  the  Lachiia  of  PKny.  Thete  are  three  modes  of  propa* 
galioo, — by  slips,  by  sfaoots,  and  by  grafting  ruDDera  or  slips  on  tiw 
wild  olive.  Propagation  by  slips  is  performed  in  ^winter,  between 
November  and  March ;  a  braach  about  6  feet  long  is  put  into  a 
hole  prepared  scene  time  before,  aifd  the  earth  heaped  up  to  witbm 
a  foot  of  the  top ;  in  10  years  the  slip  becomes  a  prontid>le  tree. 
Shoots  are  planted,  when  very  small,  at  regular  distances,  in  g^ronnd 
previously  prepared;  they  are  earefally^  watered,  and  are  trans- 
planted m  the  third  year.  They  require  14  years  before  tbey 
become  prodactiTe.  Grafting  by  slips  is  performed  in  March  aad 
April,  and  is  by  far  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  propagation,  tlw 
fruit  being  produced  in  Z  years.  The  mode  of  gvmng  by  nmncn 
is  io  common  use  in  the  eastern  provinoes.  The  runners  are  taken 
from  the  main  roots  of  a  bearing  tree,  and  grafted  on  the  wild  ohre 
ID  the  spring.  Another  mode  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
still  occasionally  adopted,  is  to  detach  the  shoots  which  sprtnr 
fr«m  the  trunk* of  a  bearing  tree,  and  plant  them  in  a  rich  and 
weU  kept  soil,  transplantiDg  them  in  the  fourth  year.  The  treat* 
ment  of  the  olrre  re<juires  industrious  attention  to  the  stirring  of 
the  soil,  and  great  skill  in  pruning.  In  the  plaotations  on  the  plains 
the  land  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  disturbed  by  the  ordinary 
tillage  for  the  grain  and  other  crops.  In  the  hills,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  earth  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  about  5  feet  around 
each  tree;  the  roots  are  then  manured,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  in  some  districts;  but  in  others,  the  fiirmers  object  to 
maoure,  as  prejudicial  to  the  flavour  of  the  oil,  and  content 
themselves  with  a  simple  stirring  of  the  ground.  In  many  places 
where  the  ground  of  olive  plantations  is  used  for  raising  other 
crops,  the  land  is  let  to  the  peasantry  on  a  4  years'  lease,  on 
the  system  of  half  profits,  the  proprietor  paying  the  taxes  if  the 
laud  be  poor,  the  tenant  paying  them  if  it  be  productive  and  in 
ffiod  cultivation ;  but  this  arrangement  of  course  does  not  apply 
to  the  olives,  which  the  proprietor  retains  in  his  own  hands.  xKe 
olive-tree  is  pruned  in  December,  except  in  very  rich  land,  when  it 
is  found  beneficial  to  prune  in  spring.  At  all  seasons,  in  the 
best  cultivated  districts,  the  pruning  ts  a  very  delicate  process,  the 
main  object  being  to  give  breadth  and  rotundity  rather  than  height, 
md  to  admit  cs  much  air  as  possible  to  the  crown  of  the  tree. 
In  some  farms  pruning  as  espaliers  has  been  tried  with  success, 
la  Calabria  the  olive  is  seldom  pruned,  but  is  allowed  to  become 
i  taH  tree.  The  blossoms  appear  in  June,  and  the  fruit  beeins  to 
ripen  in  October,  when  it  is  fit  for  use  if  grown  for  the  table.  If 
required  for  oil  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree,  where  it  soon 
turns  black,  and  reaches  perfection  in  December,  when  the  stone 
becomes  quite  hard.  This  is  the  great  criterion  that  the  time 
for  gathering  has  arrived,  for  until  the  stone  is  hard  no  oil  can  be 
obtaiB^  by  any  amount  of  pressure.  The  oil  mills  of  the  present 
(%  differ  veiy  little  from  those  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii 
and  Stabiae.  and  are  still  worked  by  asses,  as  they  were  in  Roman 
It  is  calculated  that  a  tree  in  full  vigour  produces  annually 
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10  tomoli  of  olives,  yielding  about  10  staje  of  oil,  which  are  eqaal 
to  about  29  £Dp:rish  gallons.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  total  quantity  of  oil  produced  by  the  whole  kingdom,  as  no 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  taken  for  home  con- 
fiumption ;  but  the  average  annuftl  exportation  from  the  continental 
portion  of  the  kingdom  appears  to  be  about  31,800  tuns,  the  value 
<»f  which,  at  23/.  the  tun,  would  be  731,400/.  The  exports  from 
Sicily  are  said  to  be  4200  tuns,  valued  at  96,600/.  The  oil  of  Vico, 
Sorrento,  Massa,  and  of  some  other  places  in  the  Provincia  di  NapoU 
and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  is  in  high  repute  in  the  capital,  whose 
market  is  supplied  from  these  districts.  The  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  domestic  pur- 
poses, in  lamps,  and  in  cookery  in  the  place  of  butter;  it  is 
krgely  exported  for  making  soap,  from  the  former  province  to 
Trieste  and  to  Venice,  from  the  latter  to  Marseilles.  The  oil  of 
the  Terra  d'Otranto,  however,  is  by  far  the  roost  important  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  That  province  and  the  Terra  di 
Bari  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  cultivation,  about  two-thirds  of  each 
being  covered  with  olive  grounds.  The  oil  is  collected  and  stored 
at  Gallipoli  in  large  tanks  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  and 
lined  with  a  cement  in  which  the  lees  of  the  oil  are  said  to  form 
a  principal  ingredient.  In  these  tanks  it  will  keep  for  a  con- 
•siderable  time,  and  is  even  said  to  improve  in  quality  and  clearness. 
*  The  best  kind  is  exported,  chiefly  in  English  vessels,  to  England 
and  Holland ;  the  interior  kinds  are  exported  to  Leghorn,  Genoa, 
and  Marseilles,  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. — The  Mulberry,  under 
thQ  Aragonese  dynasty,  was  an  object  of  general  cultivation,  and 
the  kingdom  at  that  period  was  famous  for  its  silk ;  but  the  heavy- 
duty  imposed  on  its  production  in  the  last  century  (3  carlini  per  lb.) 
discouraged  the  farmers  from  planting  mulberries,  and  it  has  only 
been  in  recent  years  that  the  cultivation  has  been  resumed.  The 
raw  silk  of  the  Provincia  di  Napoli,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  two 
Principati,  and  Calabria,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  finds  a  ready 
market  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  A  small  quantity  in 
a  manufactured  state  is  exported  from  S.  Leucio,  near  Caserta,  and 
fvoxti  Sorrento,  Scylla,  and  Villa  S.  Giovanni  in  Calabria,  in  the 
form  of  thread. — The  Fig  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  east- 
em  provinces.  There  are  many  varieties,  but  the  earliest  is 
tlie  most  esteemed.  It  is  propagated  in  May  by  cuttings  planted 
in  shady  places  and  occasionally  watered.  They  are  then  trans- 
planted in  rows,  and  dressed  as  espaliers  or  dwarfs,  on  the  precise 
plan  which  Columella  prescribed  to  the  farmers  of  ancient  times. 
This  practice  is  said  to  make  the  trees  more  vigorous  and  produce 
fruit  of  finer  quality.  The  fig  is  grown  chiefly  for  drying,  which 
is  performed  in  the  sun,  on  small  conical  towers  of  loose  stones 
with  a  spiral  ledge  running  round  them  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
fruit. — The  Almond  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  when  the  cultivator 
is  successful ;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  bv  any  sudden  chang^c 
of  temperature.  It  requires  considerable  skill  in  pruning,  the 
great  object  being  to  cut  back  all  luxuriant  shoots,  and  keep  the 
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crowD  of  the  tree  hollowed  out  like  a  cup,  that  the  air  may  cir- 
culate among  the  nuts. — The  Carouba,  which  is  in  general  favour, 
.and  is  everywhere  a  striking  ohject  with  its  grotesque  fruit  pods, 
requires  a  similar  treatment,   the  crown  being  hollowed  out  in 
pruning  for  the  circulation  of  air.    In  former  times  the  produce 
of  the  fruit  was  always  assigned  to  the  ladies  as  their  pin  money. 
— The  Filbert  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Avellino,    from  which  it  derived  its  Latin    name  of  Avellana. 
The  f^und  is  remarkably  clean  and  well  kept,  and  considerable 
skill  IS  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  crop.     The  tree  is 
planted  in  rich  moist  soil,  in  rows  15  feet  apart;   the  branches 
are  drawn  up  so  as  to  form  large  bushes  with  straight  stems.    In 
March,  the  earth  is  stirred  and  manure  applied  to  the  roots;  in 
April  it  is  ploughed  between  the  rows  and  planted  with  corn,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  givinff  the  cultivator  another  crop, 
and  of  keeping  the  roots  of  his  mbert  trees  moist  during  the 
summer. — The  Orange  and  the  Lemon  are  propagated  by  layers. 
A  twig  is  struck  in  a  pot  in  the  autumn,  and  is  separated  from 
the  tree  in  May,  when  it  is  transplanted.    It  requires  6  or  8  years 
before  it  becomes  productive. — The  Date-palm  produces  fruit, 
but,  except  in  highly  favourable  situafions,  in  docs  not  ripen. — The 
Tobacco  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Terra  d*Otranto,  on  the  table 
land  in  the  rear  of  the  Capo  di  Leuca,  and  is  considered  the  best 
iu  Italy.     It  is  planted  in  autumn,   transplanted  in  April,  and 
in  summer  is  stripped  gradually  of  its  leaves,  which  are  dried  in 
the  shade;  the  points  of  the  leaves,  after  having  been  dried  in 
ovens,  are  used  in  making  snuff. — The  Cotton  plant  is  cultivated  in 
the  provinces  of  Naples,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Bari,  Otranto,  Basilicata, 
and  Calabria.    It  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  the  Terra  d*Otranto 
^nd  the  Maremma  of  Basilicata,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  swampy ; 
but  the  cotton  produced  on  the  alluvium  between  Vesuvius  and 
Castellammare,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  volcanic  soil  and 
the  higher  temperature,  is  said  to  surpass  all  others  in  fineness  and 
purity  of  colour.     The  profits  of  a  successful  cotton  field  are 
enormous,    producing   annually  a  net  gain   of   100    ducats  the 
toroolata,  whereas  an  olive  ground  produces  only  15,  and  a  vine- 
yard only  10.    To  cultivate  it  successfully  the  land  requires  to 
be  continually  dug  and  manured,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as 
garden  ground,  experience  having  proved  that  it  is  impossible 
to  work  it  too  highly,  especially  before  the  time  of  sowing,  which 
is  in  April  or  May,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  the 
great  object  being  to  sow  directly  after  rain.     The  seeds  are 
separated  on  a  stone  floor,  and  are  then  largely  mixed  with  earth, 
and  sow^n  broadcast;   they  are  then  du^  in,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  being  afterwards  raked  as  smooth  as  possible.    When  the 
plants  are  a  few  inches  high  they  are  carefully  thinned ;  and  when 
they  are  nearly  a  foot  high  they  are  topped  about  two  inches,  in 
order  that  they  may  produce  more  blossoms  and  less  leaves.    In 
the  meantime  the  ground  is  carefully  hoed,  and  kept  perfectly  clear 
of  weeds.     The  plant  begins  to  blossom  in  July,  and  towards  the 
S,  Italy.  b 
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beginning  of  October  the  capsules  begin  to  burst.  This  is  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  cotton  harvest,  which  is 
gathered  in  by  women.  The  process  of  separating  the  wool  from 
the  seed  is  performed  by  a  machine  of  very  simple  construction. 
The  finest  is  then  selected  from  the  inferior  ouality,  and  is  spun 
by  hand  for  the  manufacture  of  muslins  ana  stockings,  which 
command  a  high  price  on  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
thread.  The  coarser  cotton  is  spun  with  the  wheel,  and  is  mostly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  calico  and  common  muslins.  The 
quantity  produced,  however,  is  insufficient  for  the  home  con- 
sumption, one  of  the  principal  exports  of  England  to  Naples  being 
cotton  twist.  It  is  said  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Neapolitan 
cotton  is  exported  raw,  manufactured  and  printed  abroad,  and 
reimported  for  sale. — Rice  is  grown  in  the  marshy  districts  beyond 
Salerno  and  in  the  Adriatic  provinces,  but  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  localities,  without  any  compensating  advantages 
in  a  commercial  sense. — Licorice  is  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
Calabrias,  and  afiPords  profitable  employment  during  the  winter 
months,  without  requiring  an  extensive  outlay. — Saffron  grows 
wild  in  the  pasture  grounds,  about  Aquila,  Taranto,  and  Cosenza ; 
and  the  Caper  grows  in  wild  luxuriance  in  the  stony  districts  of 
the  same  provinces,  in  parts  of  Apulia,  and  in  the  island  of  Ischia. — 
Manna  is  produced  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Cava, 
on  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  and  in  the  three  Calabrias ;  the  finest  is 
that  of  Monte  Sant'  Angelo. — The  climate  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  and 
of  Calabria  has  been  proved  to  be  suitable  for  the  production  of 
Raisins  and  Currants^  but  they  are  not  yet  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  become  articles  of  foreign  commerce.  The  best  are 
grown  on  two  very  small  islands  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Calabria  Citra,  the  Isola  di  Dino  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  and  the 
still  smaller  Isola  Cirella,  a  few  miles  further  south.  The  shops 
of  Naples  derive  their  entire  supplies  from  these  islands. 

10.      COMMERCE   AT40   MANUFACTURES. 

No  country  in  Europe  has  so  little  foreign  trade  as  Naples,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  and  population.  The  average  value  of  the 
exports  from  the  continental  provinces  appears,  from  our  consular 
returns,  to  be  about  1,750,000/.,  of  which  France  receives  about 
one  third,  or  585,000/.  Of  the  remainder  Austria  takes,  in  round 
numbers,  about  435,000/. ;  Sardinia,  210,000/. ;  Great  Britain, 
185,000/. ;  the  Papal  States,  103,000/. ;  Tuscany,  90,000/. ;  Sicily, 
35,000/. ;  the  United  States,  2,600/.  Of  these  exports  the  quantity 
exported  in  Neapolitan  vessels  is  estimated  at  1,180,000/.  The 
average  imports  are  valued  at  2,400,000/.,  of  which  about 
1,590,000/.  are  imported  in  Neapolitan  bottoms.  Of  the  whole 
amount.  Great  Britain  furnishes,  in  round  numbers,  950,000/. ; 
France,  710,000/.;  Austria,  235,000/.;  Sardinia,  147,000/.;  Sicily' 
109,000/.;  Tuscany,  68,000/.;  the  Papal  States,  43,000/.;  the 
United  States,  10,000/.  The  principal  British  imports,  in  the  order 
of  amount,    are  cotton    manufactures,    cotton    twist,    woollens. 
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worsteds,  sagar,  cod-fish,  pilchards,  Iron  and  tin,  hardware,  coffee. 
The  principal  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  olive  oil,  silk,  licorice, 
brandy,  argol.  The  total  shipping  of  the  continental  provinces 
is  ander  ^,000>essels,  of  the  aggregate  measurement  of  132,000 
tons.  In  the  tables  drawn  up  by  Signer  Rotonde  for  1833,  the 
total  number  of  vessels  is  stated  at  4,668,  and  the  total  tonnage  at 
131,709.  By  reducing  his  figures  to  the  average,  we  find  that  only 
7  averaged  400  tons,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the  port  of  Naples ; 
323  were  between  110  and  240  tons,  of  which  301  belonged  to 
Naples ;  26  were  of  98  tons,  of  which  20  belonged  to  Naples ; 
271  were  between  44  and  48  tons ;  1,114  between  20  and  24  tons ; 
and  2,927  were  only  5  tons.  The  larger  vessels,  not  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Naples  (which  of  course  includes  Castellammare, 
Tsehia,  Possznoli,  and  Baie),  belonged  to  Pizzo,  Gaeta,  Salerno,  and 
Taranto.  The  smaller  vessels  were  divided  between  these  ports, 
and  Barletta,  Manfredonia,  Pescara,  Aroantea,  and  Giulia  Nova. 
It  appears  therefore,  from  these  details  of  tonnage,  that  not  more 
than  627  vessels  in  the  continental  portion  of  the  kingdom  exceed 
25  tons  each,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  is  engaged  in  th& 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 

Manufacturing  industry  has  made  great  progress  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  now  become  so  generally  difilised  that 
our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  Jeading 
features.  In  the  Provincia  di  Napoli^  the  capital  itself  has  manu- 
£ietories  of  gloves,  soap,  perfiimes,  silks,  artificial  flowers,  corals, 
china,  printing  type,  hats,  and  carriages.  Torre  del*  Annunziata  is 
iamous  for  its  maccaroni ;  and  Torre  del*  Greco,  by  the  industry  of 
Its  fishermen,  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  coral  fisher}'.  In 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  S.  Leucio  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
factories  of  silks,  velvets,  and  tapestries,  and  S.  Maria  di  Capua  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  tanned  leather.  Piedimonte  is  a  little  colony 
of  manufactures,  amon?  which  are  the  extensive  cotton  mills  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Egg,  which  give  employment  to  about  1500  hands, 
independently  of  copper  mifis  and  manufactories  of  paper,  cloths, 
serges,  and  skins.  Mondragone  has  valuable  marble  works ; 
Arpino  maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for  fine  cloths  and  woollens, 
made  of  Apulian  wool,  and  dyed  in  the  town  with  dyes  imported 
from  abroad.  Sora  produces  both  cloth  and  paper ;  while  the  paper 
mills  of  Isola  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Italy.  At 
Maddaloni  there  were  formerly  iron  works,  under  government 
management,  which  obtained  their  supply  from  Elba;  but  they 
were  long  maintained  at  a  loss,  and  ou  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  in  1803,  were  entirely  abandoned.  In  Principato  Citra 
there  are  two  well-known  cotton  mills,  one  at  Salerno,  esta- 
blished by  a  joint  stock  company  under  Messrs.  Zublin  and 
Wonw^iller,  and  worked  by  the  waters  of  the  I  mo ;  the  other  at 
Seafati,  established  by  Messrs.  Mayer  and  Zollinger.  Salerno 
has  also  iron  and  copper  works  otk  a  small  scale ;  and  Seafati  has  a 
paper  mill.  Sarno  has  a  factory  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  some 
fulling  mills.    La  Cava  has  manufactories  of  linen,  cotton,  ropes, 
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and  cordage.  Yietri  has  a  small  manufactory  of  bottles  and  paper. 
Amalfi,  formerly  the  seat  of  government  iron  works,  has  paper 
mills,  foundries  of  Elba  iron,  soap  factories,  and  maccaroni  mills, 
the  produce  of  which  is  exported  largely  to  the  Levant  and  South 
America.  II  Vallo  maintams  an  extensive  trade  in  skin  dressing. 
In  Principato  Ultra,  Ariano  has  extensive  marble  works ;  Avellino, 
independently  of  its  trade  in  nuts,  has  a  local  celebrity  for  its 
manufacture  of  hats ;  Atripalda  has  iron  foundries,  copper,  fulling, 
and  paper  mills ;  Solofra  and  S.  Agata  di  Sotto  have  a  considerable 
trade  in  dressed  skins;  and  Sorbo  has  a  small  paper  mill.  At 
Moutefuscolo  fossil  coal  is  found,  but  it  has  not  been  made  available 
in  commerce.  In  Basilicata,  Matera,  and  some  of  the  other  inland 
towns,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  province  on  the  Adriatic,  are 
largely  interested  in  the  preparation  of  licorice,  the  cultivation  of 
which  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  our  article  on  Agriculture. 
At  Gravina  the  nitre  obtained  in  caverns  in  the  tufa  basin  of  the 
district  is  purified  for  sale,  and  is  said  to  yield  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  crown.  Monte  Scaglioso,  near  Matera,  abounds  in 
talc,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  villages  of  the  province 
as  a  substitute  for  glass.  In  Capitanata^  Monte  Sant*  Angelo  has 
alabaster  quarries  which  have  never  yet  been  fully  worked ;  and 
Cerignola  monopolises  the  trade  of  the  pasturage  in  skins  and 
leather.  In  Molise,  Campobasso,  Agnone,  Frosolone,  and  Lucito 
are  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Agnone  has 
copper  works ;  CoUetorto  maintains  a  profitable  trade  in  bats, 
skms,  wax  ornaments  and  candles ;  and  Isernia  has  several  manu- 
factories of  woollen,  paper,  and  earthenware.  Abruzzo  Citra, 
though  now  principaliv  known  for  its  production  of  rice  and  saffron, 
has  the  credit  of  havmg  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the  coarse 
woollen  cloth  used  generally  by  the  peasantry.  From  the  village 
where  it  was  first  made, — Taranta,  in  the  distretto  of  Lanciano, — this 
cloth  derived  the  name  of  *'  tarantole,"  which  it  still  bears.  In 
Abruzzo  Ultra  IL,  several  towns  and  villages  maintain  a  small 
local  trade  in  skins,  hats,  and  paper.  Solmona  has  long  had  a 
reputation  for  confectionary;  and  Avezzano,  on  the  lake  of  Celano, 
is  celebrated  for  its  arquebusade,  or  vulnerary  water,  distilled  from 
the  herbs  which  grow  on  the  Majella  mountains,  recalling  the  story 
of  Angitia,  and  the  art  of  healing  imparted  by  her  to  the  Marsian 
sorcerers.  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.  has  several  sources  of  manufacturing 
industry :  cream  of  tartar  at  Teramo,  Giulia,  and  Notaresco ;  licorice 
at  Silvi ;  copper  works  at  Chiarino ;  artificial  flowers  at  Penne ; 
fancy  soaps  at  Atri;  and  anthracite  at  Torricella,  near  Teramo. 
The  Terra  di  Bari  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  with  salt 
and  nitre ;  the  former  irom  the  salini  of  its  coast,  the  latter  from 
the  Pulo,  or  nitre  cavern  of  Molfetta.  Bari  itself  has  a  manu-> 
factory  of  rosolio  and  other  cordials,  which  rival  those  of  Zara ; 
and  Traui  has  some  celebrity  for  the  preparation  of  musk  and  other 
perfumes.  The  Terra  d  Otranto,  although  the  centre  of  the  olive, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  cultivation,  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
our  article  on  Agriculture,  has  a  few  manufactures  which  require 
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notice.  Brindisi  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
with  maccaroni.  GaUipoli,  the  emporium  of  the  oil  trade,  has 
sereral  mills  for  carding  and  manufacturing  the  cotton  of  the  pro- 
Tince ;  and  Taranto  is  celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  the  gloves 
and  stocking  knit  from  the  "  lana  penna,'*  the  silken  tuft  found 
aboTe  the  jomt  of  the  pinna  marina,  a  bivalve  which  abounds  in  the 
oeighbonring  seas.  The  material,  which  is  delicately  fine  and  of  a 
rich  golden  brown  colour,  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  fabric ;  but  it 
occurs  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  hieh  price  of  the  articles 
necessarily  limits  the  demand  to  those  who  can  purchase  them 
either  as  a  luxury  or  curiosity.  Taranto  has  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  salt,  which  is  collected  from  the  two  lakes  in  its  vicinity, 
the  largest  of  which  has  a  circumference  of  nearly  eight  miles. 
These  lakes,  which  are  crown  property,  are  estimated  to  produce 
upwards  of  10,000  tomoli  of  salt  per  annum ;  but  when  dry  in 
summer  they  fill  the  atmosphere  with  malaria.  Calabria  Citra^ 
which  formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  has 
suffered,  like  many  other  provinces,  from  the  waste  and  improvi- 
dence which  for  many  centuries  threatened  the  magpoificent  forests 
of  the  Neapolitan  Apennines  with  ruin.  The  mere  destruction  of 
timber  would  have  been  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  a 
country  where  wood  is  the  only  fuel  accessible  to  tbe  bulk  of  the 
population  ;  but  still  greater  evils  have  been  caused  by  the  drying 
up  of  the  mountain  springs,  and  by  the  accumulation  in  the  beas  of 
torrents^  of  vast  masses  of  vegetable  earth  which  the  winter  rains 
ha^e  washed  away  from  the  exposed  ground  which  was  formerly 
protected  by  the  forests.  The  beds  of  rivers  in  the  lowlands  have 
thus  become  choked  with  alluvial  matter ;  and  marshes,  which  are 
now  the  prolific  source  of  malaria  throughout  extensive  districts  of 
fertile  country,  have  been  formed  where  none  existed  before. 
These  remarks  apply  equally  to  portions  of  the  other  Calabrias ;. 
but  the  mismanagement  of  tbe  forests  in  this  province  has  been 
eg>ecially  disastrous  to  the  timber  trade,  which  once  gave  indus- 
trious occupation  to  many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants.  Ck>rlgliano, 
on  the  Adriatic  coast,  is  now  the  dep6t  for  the  timber  collected  for 
ship-building  in  the  celebrated  forest  of  La  Sila,  the  remains  of  the 
Brettian  forest,  which  in  ancient  times  extended  to  the  extremity  of 
tbe  peninsula.  It  is  also  the  principal  seat  of  tho  manna  trade,  and 
has  several  manufactories  of  licorice.  Calabria  Ultra  11.  shares 
also  in  the  trade  of  manna,  and  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  saffron. 
Catanzaro,  its  capital,  has  a  manufactory  of  silk.  At  Briatico,  in 
the  Gulf  of  S.  Eufemia,  fossil  coal  has  been  obtained,  as  it  has 
also  at  Maida,  where  antimony  and  alabaster  also  occur,  but  are 
not  yet  made  available  for  export.  At  Mongiana  are  the  iron 
foundries  established  by  the  government  in  the  last  century,  for 
smelting  the  iron  of  Lo  Stilo,  which  is  afterwards  worked  into 
artillery  at  La  Serra.  In  Calabria  Ultra  I.  we  find  just  within  the 
frontier  the  mines  of  Lo  Stilo,  from  which  this  iron  is  obtained.  It 
is  calculated  that  about  9000  cwt.  are  smelted  annually  at  the 
gOTemment  foundries,  but  the  mines  are  said  to  be  worked  at  a 
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loss.  They  form  part  of  the  royal  domain,  and  are  believed  to  be 
capable  of  realising  a  large  profit  under  scientific  management. 
The  Prince  of  Satriano  has  a  private  foundry  on  his  own  estate,  at 
which  about  8600  cwt.  are  smelted.  As  these  forges  are  supplied 
entirely  with  native  iron,  the  annual  produce  or  the  Calabrian 
mines  apj^ars  to  be  about  13,000  cwt.  At  the  Greek  village  of 
Valanidi,  iron  mines  also  exist,  the  ore  from  which  was  formerly 
worked  at  R^gio,  now  celebrated  for  its  dried  fruits  and  its  valuable 
produce  of  cedrat  and  other  essential  oils.  Villi  S.  Giovanni  and 
»cylld  have  manufactories  of  silk  thread  for  the  foreign  market; 
and  Acciarello,  on  the  Faro,  nearly  opposite  to  Messina,  has  a 
manufactory  of  soap. 

11.  riSHEBIBS. 

The  fisheries  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  that  industri- 
ous class  which  figures  in  the  population  returns  under  the  name  of 
seamen  or  *•  Marinarj."  To  the  coast  population  fish  is  the  chief 
source  of  animal  subsistence  at  all  seasons* of  the  year;  but  the 
supply,  abundant  as  it  is,  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  Roman 
Catnolic  country.  Hence  the  cod-fish  of  Newfoundland  and  the  pil- 
chards of  Cornwall  are  among  the  principal  imports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain .  The  great  sea  fisheries  are  those  of  the  tunny,  the  sword-fish,  the 
anchovy,  and  the  mullet.    The  tunny ,  which  is  still  as  much  relished 

a'  the  Neapolitans  as  it  was  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  enters  the 
editerranean  between  June  and  August.  It  measures  from  6  to 
8  feet  in  length  and  about  as  many  in  circumference ;  and  frequently 
weighs  as  much  as  4}  cwt.  It  swims  in  compact  shoals  of  a  conical 
■form,  the  base  of  which  is  generally  very  broad.  It  is  caught 
In  large  chambered  nets,  which  are  anchored  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore  in  the  exact  line  which  the  shoal  is  known  to  take.  When 
the  fish  are  expected,  men  are  stationed  on  the  hills,  as  in  the  pil- 
chard fisheries  of  Cornwall,  to  give  the  signal  of  their  approach. 
The  water  is  so  clear  that  they  are  not  only  seen  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, but  when  the  boats  are  over  a  shoal,  every  movement  of  the 
fish  is  distinctly  visible,  and  the  number  which  enter  the  net  can  be 
accurately  counted.  Upon  this,  in  fact,  depends  the  success  of  the 
operation.  The  nets,  which  are  necessarily  of  great  strength, 
are  kept  in  their  position  by  cork  floats,  and  are  ingeniously  ar- 
rangea  in  four  square  chambers,  which  the  fish  are  made  to  enter 
in  succession.  The  fisherman  by  a  simple  contrivance  has  the 
power  of  opening  and  closing  the  entrance  of  each,  so  that  escape 
IS  impossible  from  the  moment  when  the  tunny  has  entered  the  first 
chamber ;  as  he  passes  into  the  next,  his  retreat  is  cut  off  by  the 
closing  of  the  entrance ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  he  has 
enter^  the  fourth  and  last  chamber,  when  he  is  immediately  har- 
pooned. When  a  sufficient  number  have  been  thus  killed  to  load  a 
boat,  they  are  removed  to  the  shore,  and  sold  to  the  retail  dealers, 
who  proceed  to  cut  them  up,  as  a  butcher  chops  and  trims  his  meat. 
The  flesh  is  sold  by  weight,  and  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  different  cuts  as  there  is  between  the  prime  and  inferior 
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jomts  of  an  ox.  The  tunny  market  is  generally  a  scene  of  great 
excitement  in  the  larger  towns,  each  dealer  Tociferating  and  gesti- 
culating with  all  his  power  in  praise  of  his  particular  fish,  and  the 
onstomers  showing,  by  their  eager  examination  of  the  different 
stalls,  how  great  a  luxury  the  flesh  is  considered  by  those  who 
hardly  know  the  taste  of  meat,  for  which  indeed  it  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  or  innutritious  sobstitute.  It  is  eaten  fried,  and  served  up 
with  oil  and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  The  eword-'fish^  or  the  petce* 
spada^  always  accompanies  the  tunny  shoals,  it  is  occasionally 
caught  in  the  chambered  nets,  but  is  more  generally  harpooned 
during  the  passage  of  the  shoals  through  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
Its  length,  meloding  the  sword  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  varies 
from  8  to  12  feet :  its  weight  sometimes  exceeds  2  cwt.  The  process 
of  haroooning  requires  considerable  dexterity,  as  the  fish  is  so 
powerrol  that  it  often  runs  out  the  whole  coil  of  rope  before  it  be« 
comes  sufficiently  exhausted  to  allow  the  fishermen  to  handle  it. 
The  fleah  is  much  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  tunny,  and  is  con* 
sidered  to  resemble  veal.  It  is  eaten  broiled  in  slices,  and  served 
with  oil  and  vinegar.  The  anchovy  is  taken  in  nets  in  the  spring, 
between  the  months  of  March  and  May,  and  in  shallow  but  dear 
water.  It  is  cured  and  packed  upon  tne  spot,  and  is  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  the  other  Italian  states  and  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  nmilet  abounds  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  chiefly  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  It  is  sometimes  salted,  but  is  taken  chiefly  for  the  roe, 
which,  when  salted,  and  dried  like  caviare,  is  in  great  request  under 
the  name  of  '*  bottarga,*'  and  is  eaten  with  oil  and  lemon  juice. 

12.      AKCIEHT  ABCBITBCTURE  AKB  ABT. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy,  we  de- 
fined the  characteristics  of  the  three  styles  of  architecture^  which 
mark  as  many  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  ancient  Italy,  an* 
tenor  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  These  remarks  apply  equally 
to  that  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  pre* 
sent  volume  to  describe.  In  the  upper  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  we  find  not  only  examples  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
but  some  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  the  Pelasgic  period, 
which  now  exist  in  Europe;  and  though  there  are  few  unmixed 
traces  of  the  Etruscan  style  in  the  Campanian  cities  which  are 
known  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  we  have  a  new  element  of 
arehttecturai  study  in  the  edifices  of  purely  Greek  construction, 
which  g^ve  so  profound  an  interest  to  the  plain  of  the  Silarus  and 
to  the  coasts  of  Mag^a  Grsncia.  Our  limits,  however,  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
ol^jects.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  within  the  Papal  frontier, 
IfSt  as  the  localities  are  described  in  the  routes  given  in  the  present 
volvnie,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  the  traveller  if  we  include 
them  in  tins  general  notice  of  the  subject.  Of  the  Cyclopean  style, 
there  are  very  interesting  examples  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
Albon  city  of  Cora,  sitoated  on  the  hills  eastward  of  Cisterna ;  in 
the  aboriginal  cities  of  the  Cicolano  district  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Imele  and  the  Salto,  between  Rieti  and  the  Lake  of  Celano ;  in  the 
acropolis  of  the  venerable  city  of  Attna,  on  the  Melfa ;  and  in  thai 
of  Sora,  on  the  Liris.  The  Pelasgic  remains  are  very  numeroas* 
At  Cora,  already  mentioned,  there  are  examples  which  mark  two- 
distinct  periods  of  Pelasgic  military  architecture.  At  the  Volscian 
city  of  Norba  there  is  a  still  finer  example,  including  an  acropolis, 
sallyports,  and  walls,  which  are  not  less  than  7000  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. At  Fregellae,  another  Volscian  city,  near  Ceprano, 
at  Yalmontone,  Segni,  and  Anagni,  the  walls  are  still  either  per- 
fect or  traceable  throughout  their  entire  circuit ;  and  at  Ferentino 
the  massive  walls  and  gateway  are  more  regular  in  their  construc- 
tion than  is  usually  the  case  in  cities  of  this  period.  All  these- 
remains,  however,  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  majestia 
acropolis  of  Alatri,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Pelasgic  archi- 
tecture which  now  exists  in  Italy.  The  Volscian  city  of  Arpino,  a 
few  miles  within  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  near  the  central  road 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  a  place  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Cicero  and  Marius,  presents  us  with  another  example  second  only 
to  Alatri,  and  in  one  respect  surpassing  it  in  interest.  In  addition 
to  walls  of  great  extent  which  are  still  perfect  in  their  foundations^ 
it  has  a  triangular  gatewav  formed  of  massive  polvgonal  blocks^ 
and  differing  from  every  otner  known  specimen  of  the  gateways  of 
ancient  fortresses,  the  gallery  of  Tiryns  in  Greece  being  the  only- 
structure  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  which  it  can  be  com- 
pared. Further  south,  on  the  same  road,  are  Aquino  and  San 
Germano,  where,  with  numerous  remains  of  Roman  times,  we  finA 
massive  polygonal  pavements,  and  toiDbs  of  the  Pelasgic  period. 
In  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  near  Citta  Ducaie,  are 
the  remains  of  several  Pelasgic  cities,  the  names  of  which  are 
altogether  lost,  but  whose  ancient  importance  is  proved  by  the 
continued  discovery  of  silver  coins  of  an  archaic  character  within 
the  circuit  of  their  walls.  Near  Aquila  are  the  remains  of  Amiter- 
num  with  polvgonal  walls,  still  extant  amon^  remains  of  Roman 
times.  At  Aibe,  the  ruins  of  the  Marsian  citadel  of  Alba  on  its 
triple- crested  hill  are  perfect  specimens  of  Pelasgic  architecture* 
Further  south,  we  again  meet  with  polygonal  walls  at  Civita 
d'Autina,  another  Marsian  city,  and  at  the  Samnite  cities  of  Isernia 
and  Bojano.  On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  we  find  them  at 
Terracina,  the  Volscian  Anxur,  at  Fondi,  at  Cumae,  at  II  Vallo, 
and  at  other  places  less  accessible,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify.  The  walls  of  Pompeii  have  frequently  been  regarded  as^ 
£tniscan,  but  they  are  more  probably  Pelasgic  of  a  late  period,  for, 
though  the  stones  are  beautifully  fitted,  the  joints  are  less  regular 
and  the  workmanship  is  more  rude  than  that  observed  in  Etruscan 
citadels,  and  many  of  the  stones  still  bear  Pelasgic  as  well  as  Oscan 
inscriptions.  Of  Greek  architecture,  of  a  pericM  subsequent  to  the 
colossal  masonry  of  the  Pelasgi,  but  still  of  the  archaic  period,. 
Naples  possesses  the  most  splendid  monuments  in  the  world  in  the 
temples  of  Peestum,  constructed  in  the  massy  form  of  the  older 
Doric,  and  of  which  one  at  least  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  Grecian 
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emimition  to  the  southern  shores  of  Italy.  On  the  eastern  coast 
of  that  district,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  Magna  Grsecia, 
we  have  Greek  remains  in  the  subterranean  necropolis  of  Canosa, 
in  the  celebrated  theatre  of  Taranto,  in  the  15  columns  and 
arehitrave  of  Doric  architecture  which  mark  the  site  of  Mctapontum, 
in  the  solitary  shaft  which  recalls  the  glories  of  the  temple  of  the 
Lacinian  Jano  on  the  Capo  delle  Colonne,  and  in  the  few  fragments 
which  still  awake  the  eathusiasm  of  the  classical  tourist  on  the  site 
of  Locri.  Of  Boman  architecture  there  are  remains  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  those  which  give  Naples  an  interest  bevond 
any  other  city  in  Europe  are,  of  course,  to  be  found  at  Poi^peii  and 
Herculaneum,  for  there  onlv  are  we  admitted  to  the  inner  life  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  enabled  to  study  their  domestic  habits  and 
their  public  mstitutions.  Other  remains,  however,  of  great  interest 
exist  ekewhere.  At  Benevento  there  is  the  magnificent  arch  of 
Trajan,  built  of  Parian  marble,  and  covered  with  historical  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  finest  class  of  Roman  art.  At  S.  Maria  di  Capua^ 
there  is  the  amphitheatre  of  the  luxurious  city  of  Campania,  more 
ancient  and  more  complete  in  its  substructions  than  the  Coliseum  at 
Borne.  On  the  promontory  of  Posilipo,  we  find  the  vast  remains  of 
the  villa  of  Lucullus ;  at  PozEuoli,  the  temples,  the  tombs,  the 
baths,  the  amphitheatre,  and  other  edifices,  upon  which  Cicero 
gased  from  the  grounds  of  his  Academia ;  at  Baiae,  there  are  the 
remains  of  baths  and  temples,  and  the  vestiges  of  villas  which  are 
associated  with  the  greatest  names  in  Roman  history ;  at  Misenum 
we  see  the  traces  of  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire  on  the  lowei 
sea ;  at  Cums  there  are  Roman  buildings  associated  with  Pelasgic 
and  Phoenician  tombs ;  and  at  Capri  we  find  in  every  part  of  tne 
island  some  ruin  or  substruction  which  recalls  the  memory  of 
Hberius.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  record  the  numerous 
Roman  remains  of  minor  interest  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
kingdom  generally ;  it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  provincial  city  of  high  antiquity  which  does  not  contain  some 
ruined  edifices  of  more  or  less  interest,  chiefly  amphitheatres  or 
theatres,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  detail,  and 
which  are  sufficiently  described  in  our  accounts  of  the  localities. 
With  regard  to  Roman  domestic  architecture,  we  have  so  fully^ 
entered  into  the  subject  in  the  description  of  Pompeii,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  offer  any  further  observations  in  this  place.  It  ist 
a  subject  which  can  only  be  effectually  studied  on  the  spot ;  and  an 
hour's  visit  to  Pompeii  will  do  more  to  make  the  traveller  familiar 
with  the  internal  arrangement  of  a  Roman  mansion  than  pages  of 
description  unaccompanied  by  plans  and  drawings.  In  Paintinff^ 
Naples  is  especially  rich  in  specimens  of  Roman  art,  obtained  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Many  of  these  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  the  work  of  Greek  artists ;  for  in  painting,  as  in  sculpture, 
the  Romans,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire,  were  com- 
piled, by  their  own  lack  of  originality,  to  employ  foreign  talent  in 
their  works  of  art.  In  Greece  and  her  colonies,  all  the  master- 
pieces of  which  history  has  preserved  any  record,  were  easel 
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pictures,  painting  on  walls  and  on  sepulchral  vases  being  regarded 
as  mecluinical  branchef  of  the  art  The  Romans,  bowerer,  influenced 
less  by  a  lore  of  art  than  by  the  desire  to  make  it  subeervieot  to 
purposes  of  practical  utility,  contented  themselyes  with  these 
inferior  branches;  and  though  two  pictures  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii  representing  artists  at  work  upon  the  easel,  no  painting  of 
this  class  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and  the  only  argument  which  can 
be  deduced  from  the  pictures  in  question  isj  that  the  works  which 
the  Roman  artist  painted  on  the  easel  were  portraits  and  copies  of 
statues,  or  all  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  at  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  there  is  not  one  which  the  Romans  have 
described  with  praise,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  they  regarded 
4Uiy  of  them  as  works  of  high  art,  or  in  any  other  light  than  as  house 
decorations.  Still,  as  such  decorations  were  the  principal  brattch 
of  painting  which  the  Romans  honoured  with  their  patronage,  the 
urtist  was  constrained  to  abandon  the  highest  class  of  art,  and  to 
obey  the  taste  which  was  the  only  certain  road  to  popularity  and 
profit.  Hence  we  find  that  every tning  was  sacrificed  to  the  effect 
to  be  produced  by  single  figures  or  simple  groups;  perspective 
was  almost  wholly  neglectea ;  and  the  outline  having  been  cQfe 
deep  into  the  wet  plaster  of  the  wall  by  means  of  a  sharp  graver, 
little  more  was  reauired  than  rai>idity  of  execution  and  the  pro- 
duction of  expression  l^*  a  few  vigorous  touches.  Subsequently, 
when  architectural  designs  became  fashionable,  they  soon  led  to 
the  introduction  of  an  artificial  style  which  gave  more  scope  to  the 
fkncy  of  the  artist.  Under  the  patronage  of  Augustus,  this  new  system 
ipradually  embodied  itself  in  the  stvle  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
grotesque  or  arabesque — a  style,  which,  in  spite  of  the  condemnation 
of  Yitruvius,  who  saw  no  beauty  in  anything  which  was  not  founded  in 
truth,  became  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  Roman  decoratioD, 
and  in  later  times  was/adopted  by  Raphael  and  by  other  distingnbhed 
artists  of  his  time.  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  sup^ied  ns 
with  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  this  style.  They  have  also 
furnished  us  with  proois  that  the  Roman  artist  used  several  pro* 
oesses  in  painting,  the  most  common  of  which  were  the  encaustic 
method,  water-colour  or  distemper,  and  the  fresco  process,  the 
colours  being  embodied  in  a  thin  elue  or  gum.  Without  entering' 
further  into  details,  we  may  proceed  to  remark  that,  although  neither 
Pompeii  nor  Herculaneum  had  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  third- 
rate  provincial  towns,  the  paintings  which  they  have  contributed  to 
the  Aluseo  Borbonico  afford  astonishing  evidence  of  the  dexterity 
attained  by  the  ancient  painters  in  this  branch  of  art.  Scnne  of 
their  productions  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  grace  and  beaut}' 
of  sentiment,  in  skilful  composition,  or  in  purity  and  transparencj 
of  colouring.  The  subjects,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
Greek  artists,  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  popular  stories  of  Gredc 
mythology  and  poetry.  Historical  subjects  are  rare,  but  we  have 
in  their  place  what  are  intrinsically  of  more  value, — the  most 
authentic  illustrations  of  domestic  habits^  costumes,  trades,  and 
even  of  manufactures.    Numerous  landscapes  occur,  characteriaedy 
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as  asual,  by  exaggeration  of  detail  and  by  disregard  to  the  laws  of 
perspective,  bot  they  are  in  many  respects  very  interesting  as 
representing  what  are  supposed  to  have  been  real  scenes  in  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  as  they  existed  at  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Of 
Mosaics^  Naples  has  also  some  magnificent  examples.  Though 
intended  merely  as  pavements,  and  in  most  cases  coarsely  executes, 
they  have  the  same  general  character  as  the  paintings,  and  were 
evidently  the  work  of  Greek  artists.  One  or  the  finest  yet  re- 
corered  from  Pompeii  bears  the  name  of  Dioscorides  of  Samos  in 
Greek  characters,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Battle  of  Issus, 
the  grandest  work  in  mosaic  known,  was  inspired  by  Greek  genius 
and  was  the  production  of  Greek  bands.  The  Sculpture  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  is  of  mixed  origin,  but  of  a  highly  interesting 
character.  The  basis  of  the  museum  was  the  Famese  collection , 
inherited  by  Carlo  Borbone  through  his  mother,  and  well  known 
by  Wiockelmann's  descriptions.  It  includes,  therefore,  many  of 
the  moat  odebrated  statues  discovered  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
such  as  the  Toro  Famese,  the  Famese  Flora  and  the  Farnese 
Hercules ;  the  Venus  Callipyge,  found  in  the  golden  house  of  Nero  \ 
and  a  large  niunber  of  antiques  of  great  value  which  were  obtained 
in  the  earlier  excavations  ^among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  before  the 
Yatiean  collection  was  thought  of.  To  these  treasures  of  the 
Famese  palace  have  been  added,  from  time  to  time,  the  works  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Capua,  Formiae,  Minturnss,  and  other  places  of  antiquity 
in  the  kingdom*  The  collection  contains  some  noble  examples  of  the 
purest  Greek  art,  and  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  Greek  marble, 
bat  of  Roman  sculpture,  a  term  which  applies  to  the  a^e  of  the 
work,  and  not  to  the  nation  of  the  artist.  Nearly  all  the  important 
bas-reliefs  are  of  Greek  workmanship  and  of  the  best  times  of 
Greek  art,  and  some  of  them  bear  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  names 
of  the  artists  inscribed  upon  them  in  Greek  characters.  Another 
remarkable  feature  of  the  museum  is  the  extensive  collection  of 
statues  and  busts,  forming  altogether  an  unrivalled  series  of 
aoUieiitic  portraits  of  emperors,  empresses,  warriors,  statesmen, 
orators,  ht^orians,  and  poets,  Greek  as  well  as  Roman,~-a  porti-ait 
gallery,  in  short,  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Se» 
fiUckrai  Vases  abo  bear  the  clearest  evidence  of  Greek  workman* 
ship.  AH  tbe  most  beautiful  specimens  have  been  obtained  from 
the  sites  of  Greek  cities,  sucn  as  Nola,  Paestum,  Cumee,  Ruvo, 
Taraoio,  Loeri,  and  other  places  in  Magna  Grsecia;  and  many 
of  them  bear  in  Greek  characters  the  names  of  the  artists  and  of 
the  personages  represented  upon  them.  The  collection  of  Bronzes 
found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  is  the  finest  which  has  ever 
been  formed,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  another  will  ever  ^be 
brought  together.  The  statues  and  busts  are  in  many  respects 
unique  as  works  of  art,  and  are  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation  ; 
the  miscellaneoas  collection  includes  the  domesiic  and  ornamental 
articles  of  Roman  life  in  infinite  variety,  giving  us  a  complete  i  i- 
sightinto  the  household  arrangements  and  business  habits  of  im(.crial 
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Rome,  and  supplying  lis  vrith  the  best  means  for  estimating  the^ 
condition  of  the  useful  arts,  the  state  of  science,  and  the  progress- 
of  luxury  and  refinement  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

14.      MEDIiEVAL  AKD  MODEBN  ABCHITECTUBB. 

The  early  connection  of  Naples  with  the  Eastern  empire  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Lombard  style  of  architecture, 
which  was  a  combination  of  Roman  and  Byzantine.  With  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  the  Priory  of  S.  Nicola  at  Bari,  there  are  no^ 
few  unmixed  specimens  of  that  style  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  Nor- 
mans, after  their  conquest  of  Sicily,  engrafted  upon  it  the  Saracenie 
style,  producing  that  singular  mixture  which  is  now  known^as  Lorn- 
bardo- Saracenic,  or  Romanesque.  Of  this  style  the  purest  ex- 
amples now  extant  are  the  cathedrals  of  Amalfi  and  Ravello  ;  that 
of  Salerno,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  has 
been  so  modernised  that  its  characteristic  features  have  been 
destroyed.  To  the  Norman  period  belong  also  the  Abbey  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Venosa,  whicn  contains  the  tomb  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  and  of  his  first  wife  Alberada.  The  tomb  of  her  son,  the 
illustrious  Bohemond,  at  Canosa,  is  in  the  lower  Greek  style.  Two 
other  interesting  edifices  of  Norman  times,  the  monastery  of  S^ 
Eufemia,  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  by  Count  Roger,  of  Sicily,  at  Mileto,  were  destroyed 
by  the  earthquakes  of  1638  and  1783.  After  the  accession  of  the 
House  cf  Anjou  to  the  throne,  Gothic  architecture,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  was  exclusively  patronised  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  that 
dynasty ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  st^rlc  of 
pointed  architecture  had  been  previously  introduced  by  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Suabia.  Or  Castellated  domestic  architecture: 
Naples  has  more  examples  than  any  nation  in  southern  Europe 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  men- 
tion Melfi,  the  baronial  fortress  of  the  Norman  cniefs ;  Catanzara, 
built  by  Robert  Guiscard ;  Lucera,  Bari,  Trani,  Brindisi,  Castel  del 
Monte,  Monteleone,  and  Castel  Fiorentino,[all  built  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II. ;  Avezzano,  the  stronghold  of  the  Barberini ;  Balzo- 
rano,  that  of  the  Piccolomini ;  Antrodoco,  that  of  the  Yitelli ; 
Fopoli,  that  of  the  Cantelmi ;  Isola,  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Sora ; 
Fondi,  that  of  the  Colonna;  Petrella,  that  of  the  Cenci ;  Sora,  that 
of  the  Piccolomini,  Buoncompagni,  and  other  great  families  in  suc- 
cession ;  Miranda  and  Venafro,  those  of  the  Caraccioli ;  and  Castel 
di  Sangro,  that  of  the  Counts  of  the  Marsi  of  the  Caracciolo  family. 
This  list  might  be  considerably  extended,  and  a  great  deal  might  be 
said  on  the  domestic  architecture  of  southern  Italy  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  our  space  compels  us  to  be  brief,  and 
to  pass  on  to  that  period  of  art  when  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
edifices  which  are  still  extant  can  be  identified  with  known  names. 
In  entering  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
b?  struck  by  the  fact,  that  in  architecture  as  in  sculpture,  and  alsa 
in  a  great  degree  in  painting,  Naples  has  been  indebted  to  foreign 
artists  for  some  of  her  most  important  works.    It  is  also  a  remark- 
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able  fELct,  that  the  public  baildings  of  Naples  have  undergone  more* 
alterations  since  they  were  erected  than  those  of  any  other  Italian 
city.  This  has  been  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  materials  \ 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  caused  by  the  frequent  earth* 
quakes  which  have  desolated  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  changes  of 
style  which  have  been  introduced  by  many  successive  dynasties* 
Be  the  cause,  however,  what  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
church  architecture  of  Naples  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Rome* 
Many  of  the  earlier  churches,  which  in  their  original  state  musi 
have  been  magnificent  examples  of  Angiovine  Gothic,  have  been 
ruined  by  modern  alterations,  and  by  an  excessive  passion  for  taste- 
less ornament.  Some  of  the  old  palaces  also,  which  were  erected 
in  the  pointed  style,  have  lost  nearly  all  their  distinctive  features^ 
and  are  now  interesting  chiefly  as  marking  the  passage  of  the 
Gothic  into  the  classical  style  of  the  Revival.  The  Venetian  Buono, 
the  builder  of  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  the  first  architect  of  whom  we  have  any  record 
at  Naples.  He  was  employed  by  the  Norman  king,  William  I.,  to 
design  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  and  the  Castel  Capuano.  Piccolo  di  Pisa 
was  summoned  to  Naples  in  )22l  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.  to 
finish  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo;  but  he  appears  to  have  merely  completed 
Buono's  design,  and  to  have  transferred  the  commission  to  his 
friend  and  countryman  Fuccio^  who  executed  the  task  so  satisfac- 
torily that  he  was  employed  to  complete  the  Castel  Capuano,  as  the 
palace  of  the  Suabian  dynasty,  and  in  the  style  then  known  as  the 
German  mode  of  fortification.  He  was  subsequently  employed  by 
the  same  emperor  to  fortify  Capua ;  but  these  works  were  of  course 
destroyed  when  the  present  fortifications  were  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  Vauban.  Niccolo  di  Pisa  appears  to  have  visited 
Naples  for  the  first  time  in  1266,  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  by  whom  he  was  sent  for  to  design  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  which  Charles  erected  in  the  capital  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory  over  Manfred  at  Benevento.  During  this  visit  he  is 
supposed  by  some  of  his  biographers  to  have  designed  the  cathedral, 
which  others  attribute  to  Masuccio  I.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
supplied  the  same  monarch  with  the  designs  of  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  della  Vittoria,  erected  on  the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  victory  over  Conradin.  His  pupil,  Maglione^ 
superintended  the  building  of  S.  Lorenzo  from  his  design,  and 
built  the  Palazzo  Arcivescovile  for  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Minutolo. 
GiovoHui  di  Pisa,  the  son  of  Niccolo,  was  summoned  to  Naples  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1268,  to  design  the  Castel  Nuovo  in  the 
French  style  of  fortification,  in  contradistinction  to  the  castles 
which  the  Norman  and  Suabian  kings  had  erected  in  the  German 
style.  During  his  stay  he  designed  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova. 
Masuccio  I.  (born  1230,  died  1306),  who  is  called  by  the  local  writers 
on  art  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  pupil  of  the  unknown  Byzantine  artist,  who  sculp* 
tured  the  crucifix  which  is  said  by  the  church  tradition  to  have 
spoken  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.    lie  completed  the  Castel  Nuoya 
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and  S.  Maria  Naoya  on  the  plans  of  Giowanni  di  Pisa ;  completed, 
if  he  did  not  design,  the  cathedral ;  and  huilt  the  Capella  de*  Minutoli 
as  the  original  cathedral  for  the  Latin  ritual,  S.  Reatituta  being  that 
for  the  Greek.  He  designed  the  churches  of  S.  Domenico  Maggiore 
and  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  and  began  the  Palazzo  Santangelo,  all 
in  the  Gothic  style.  Masuccio  11.  (1291—1388)  rebuilt  the  church 
of  S.  Chiara  for  King  Robert  the  Wise,  completed  S.  Lorenzo  and 
S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  and  executed  some  magnificent  tombs,  of 
which  we  reserve  a  description  for  the  article  on  sculpture,  merely 
recording  in  this  pkce  that  many  of  the  Neapolitan  architects  were 
equally  distinguisned  as  sculptors  or  as  painters,  and  that  some  of 
them  have  left  proofs  of  their  skill  in  all  three  branches  of  art  His 
pupil,  Oiacomo  de  Sanctis  Qiied  1435),  built  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
aelle  Grazie;  the  celebratea  campanile  oi  S.  Chiara^  left  unfinished 
at  the  third  or  Ionic  story ;  the  stone  arch  in  the  interior  of  S. 
Lorenzo;  the  castle  of  S.  Elmo ;  the  Palazzo  AvelliDo  for  the  Carac- 
ciolo  family,  and  the  Palazzo  Petrucci.  It  was  once  supposed  that 
he  designed  the  Gertosa  di  S.  Martino,  but  it  is  now  known  to 
have  been  built  by  Cino  de  Cents  and  Francesco  di  Vito  in  1325. 
The  Abate  Antonio  Bambocdo,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  also  a  pupil  of  Masuccio  11.  Asa 
sculptor,  be  is  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  art  in 
floathem  Italy ;  but  he  was  known  also  as  an  architect,  having 
designed  the  ni^ade  of  the  cathedral,  and,  it  is  supposed,  the  Flalazzo 
Penna.  Another  pupil  of  Masuccio  XL,  Andrea  Ciccione  (died  145^)^ 
is  considered  the  ablest  architect  and  sculptor  of  Naples.  He  built 
the  churches  of  S.  Anna  de'  Lombardi,  S.  Giovanni  Evancelista,  the 
beautiful  Gothic  doorway  of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  chapel  of  the  Baptist 
in  S.  Giovanni  a  CarbcHiara,  the  Ionic  cloister  of  S.  Severino  e 
Sossio,  the  nKmastary  of  Monte  Oliveto,  the  Palazzo  Rtccia,  still 
interesting  though  greatly  modernised,  and  the  Palazzo  Miroballo, 
of  which  little  of  the  orignial  design  remains  beyond  the  doorway^ 
rich  in  arabesoues  and  trophies.  Giuliauo  da  Mqfano  (1377 — 1447) 
was  summonea  to  Naples  bjr  Alfonso  of  Aragon  to  build  the  palaee 
OffPoggio  Reale.  During  his  reudence,  he  designed  the  Corinthian 
fa^de  of  S.  Bart>ara  in  the  Castcl  Nuoro,  and  the  Porta  Capuana, 
but  died  before  he  bad  completed  some  other  works  which  the  kiiup 
had  corafmissicmed  him  to  eseeute.  They  were,  however,  finished 
by  his  able  kinsmen  Pietro  and  JppoUto  Donzelli,  who  are  better 
known  as  painters,  but  of  whose  skill  as  architects  the  Palazzo 
Santobuono,  one  of  the  most  imposing  palaees  in  Naples,  is  a  last- 
ing testimony.  Pietro  di  Martino  (1443),  the  Milanese  architect 
and  sculptor,  was  employed  to  design  the  celebrated  triunqyhal  arch 
of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  in  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  was  assisted  in  its 
execution  by  Sihestro  Sahnatiy  and  Salvator  dArischia  of  Aquila, 
who  win  be  subsequentlv  noticed  as  sculptors.  Ferdinand  I.  ii 
Aragon  employed  about  this  time  two  eminent  Florentines,  Giorgio 
da  Setiignano  and  Andrea  di  Fiesi^e,  to  strengthen  the  works  of  the 
castle  of  S.  Elma  Agnoto  Anieilo  del  Fiore^  the  pupil  of  Ciccione, 
Sdopted  the  style  of  the  Tuscan  school  of  architecture  after  the  ar- 
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ri?Bl  of  MkjaDo,  of  which  we  have  a  proof  in  the  Palazzo  Cuomo,  & 
fine  example  of  the  palatial  buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
dencned  also  the  marble  doorway  of  the  Palazxo  Petrucci,  and  that 
of  the  P^azzo  SantobooDo.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
oeDtmry  the  Florentine  architect,  Francesco  MonHando,  the  pupil  of 
Leon  Bailista  Alberti,  rebailt  the  church  of  S.  Severino  e  Sossio,  the 
'Palazzo  Castelinccio,  the  Palazzo  Corigliano  (in  the  Doric  style), 
and  the  Palazzo  Regina.  Oimliamo  Samgaiio^  another  Florentine, 
iraa  employed  bv  Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon  on  sooie  works  conneGt€4 
with  the  Castei  linoro,  the  nature  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
Oakrieie  ifAffnolo^  whose  name  likewise  bespeaks  his  Tuscan 
origin,  btiilt  the  Palazzo  Gravina,  long  considereo  the  most  majestic 
pakce  in  Naples.  Antonio  FiorenOno^  of  La  Cava  (died  1570),  built 
the  dmreh  of  S.  Caterina  a  Fom^lo,  the  cupola  of  which  is  said  to 
have  beco  the  first  erected  at  Niq^les.  In  1532,  Luigi  Impo  designed 
the  Fooniain  of  Atlas  in  the  Lai^o  del  Mercato.  Novella  is  krown 
dueAy  as  hayinff  ^restored  S.  Bomenico  Maggiore  in  its  present 
fiDTB,  when  he  destrored  the  Angiovine  G<Hhic  of  Masuccio  II., 
and  ae  the  boilder  or  a  celebrat^  cupola  in  Gresu  Nuovo,  which, 
was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1686.  Antonio  Semffollo,  the 
nephew  of  Ginliano,  huilt  the  citadel  of  Ascc^i,  which,  though 
within  the  Papal  frontier,  is  described  in  the  {routes  of  the  present 
Tofaime.  Marco  da  Siema,  the  painter,  who  is  generally  known  as 
an  ar<dntect  bv  his  family  name  of  Marco  di  Pino,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  centsry,  built  the  University  and  the  church  of  Gesa 
Vecehio;  and  Padre  Pietro  Provedo^  the  Jesoit,  a  few  years  later, 
built  that  of  Gesu  Nuovo.  Giovanni  da  Nola  (1478—1559)  cele* 
brafted  abo  as  a  senlptor,  studied  architecture  under  Aniello  d^ 
Fiore^  and  designed  the  chnrches  of  S.  Oiaeomo  degli  l^pagnuoli  and 
S.  Giorgio  de*  Genovesi,  and  the  Palazzo  Sansevero.  His  pupil, 
Ferdinando  ManHo^  of  Naples,  assisted  him  in  these  churches,  and 
was  emptoyed  in  many  public  works  and  restorations  by  I>on  Pedro 
de  T<Mo.  For  the  same  viceroy,  Luigi  Scriva,  the  Spanish  engi- 
neer, rebuilt  the  castle  of  S.  £hno  in  its  present  form,  and  buUt  the 
castle  of  Aqujla.  In  1592,  IHonisio  di  Bariolommeo  designed  the 
handsoBse  dmrch  of  S.  Filippo  Neri.  i^iirro  Ligorio^  who  belongs 
to  this  period,  although  a  Neapolitan,  has  left  no  wmrk  of  any  kind 
in  his  native  ^ty.  At  the  commeneement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Comforti  designed  the  churches  of  S.  Agostino  degli 
Sealsi  and  S.  Teresa,  aira  the  campanile  of  the  Carmine.  Cola  deiC 
Amatricey  the  architect  of  several  of  the  public  buildings  in  Ascoli, 
in  1525  erected  the  magnificent  iai^de  of  S.  Bernardino  in  Aquila  ; 
and  in  the  same  city,  in  157d,  Battieia  Marckirolo  built  the  Palazzo 
del  €pOvemo,  as  the  residence  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  Duchess  of 
Fmna,  the  natural  daughter  €>f  the  £niperor  Charles  V.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  centnry,  Domenico  Fontana  was  invited  to  Naples 
by  the  viceroy.  Count  de  Miranda,  for  whom  and  for  whose  successor 
he  laid  down  the  plan  of  the  Chisga,  designed  the  Fontana  Medina, 
erected  numerous  altars,  and  executed  various  other  works  in  the 
principal  diurches.    Under  the  Count  de  Lemos  he  built  the  Royal 
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Palace,  long  celebrated  as  his  masterpiece,  but  the  unity  of  the 
design  has  been  materially  impaired  by  subsequent  alterations. 
His  son,  Giulio  Cesare  Fontana,  built  in  1615  the  Museo  BorbonioOy 
under  the  name  of  the  Studj.  The  Theatine  Grimaldi  about  the  same 

Seriod  designed  the  churches  of  SS.  Apostoli,  S.  Paolo,  and  S, 
laria  degli  Angeli,  still  admired  for  its  good  proportions.  His 
pupil  Guarino,  was  the  architect  of  S.  Maria  Donna  Regina.  Cosimo 
FansagOj  of  Bergamo  ri59 1—1678)  settled  at  Naples  in  early  life, 
and  is  only  to  be  studiea  there  both  as  a  sculptor  and  as  an  architect. 
As  we  have  now  to  notice  only  his  works  in  architecture,*  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  designed  the  churches  of  SS.  Ascenzione, 
S.  Teresa  on  the  Chiaja,  and  that  of  the  Certosa  of  S.  Martino,  the 
chapel  of  S.  Ignazio  in  Gesu  Nuovo,  the  Palazzo  Donna  Anna 
Carafa  on  the  Mergellina,  the  doorway  and  staircase  of  the  Palazzo 
Maddaloni,  the  Palazzo  Stigliano  for  the  Duke  d'Ossuna,  the  Porta 
Medina,  numerous  altars  in  the  churches,  and  several  fountains, 
including  the  celebrated  Fontana  Medina,  which  he  executed  for  the 
Duke  de  Medina  Torres.  Bartolotnmeo  Picchetti  (Picchiani)  built 
the  circular  church  of  Monte  di  Misericordia.  His  son,  Francesco 
Picchetti  (died  1690),  built  S.  Agostino  della  Zecca,  and  gained 

freat  fame  by  finishing  the  dockyard  and  arsenal  for  the  viceroy, 
>on  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon.  Carlo  Fontana  (1634 — 1714)  was 
brought  to  Naples  to  design  the  Palazzo  Bagnara  for  Fabrizio 
Buffo.  Fe?'dinando  Sanfelice,  k  native  of  Naples  (bom  1675),  the 
roost  celebrated  architect  of  his  time  in  the  construction  of  stair- 
cases, has  left  examples  of  his  skill  in  the  geometrical  staircase 
of  the  Palazzo  Msyo,  in  the  two  double  staircases  of  the  Palazzo 
Sanfelice,  built  for  his  own  use ;  in  the  staircase  of  the  Palazzo 
Serra  Cassano,  which  is  still  studied  by  foreign  architects ;  and  in 
the  double  geometrical  staircase  of  the  Palazzo  Spagnuolo.  He 
built  also  the  Palazzo  Monteleone,  the  Pignatelli  chapel  in  SS. 
Apostoli,  and  rebuilt  or  restored  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Begina 
Cceli.  Carlo  Zoccoli,  of  Naples  (1718 — 1771),  built  many  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  provinces,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  at  Arienzo. 
Zuiffi  Vanvitelli  (1700 — 1773)  was  bom  in  Naples,  his  father,  who 
was  a  native  of  Utrecht,  having  settled  in  the  city,  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  Duke  de  Medina  Celi,  who  stood  godfather  to  this 
child.  While  he  was  yet  young,  his  father  removed  to  Borne, 
where  Luigi  studied  architecture  under  Ivara.  Afker  working  on 
the  palace  of  Urbino,  and  on  various  buildings  at  Ancona,  Milan, 
and  Rome,  he  was  summoned  to  Naples  by  Carlo  Borbone  to  furnish 
the  designs  for  the  palace  of  Caserta,  which  has  always  been  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece.  During  his  residence,  he  executed  a 
variety  of  works,  but  we  can  only  mention  the  cavalry  barracks  at 
Porte  della  Maddalena,  the  Fondi  d'Angri,  and  Casacalenda  Palaces  ; 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Annunziata,  which  he  rebuilt ;  and  the  monu- 
ment of  Carlo  Borbone,  which  he  designed  for  the  Largo  del  Mer- 
catello.  Ferdinando  Fuga^  a  Florentine  (bora  1699),  was  brought 
to  Naples  by  Cardinal  del  Giudice  to  build  a  chapel  in  the  ground 
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floor  of  his  palace,  the  Palazzo  Cellammare.  Many  years  afterwards 
be  was  again  invited  to  Naples  by  Carlo  Borbone  to  build  the 
Albergo  de*  Poveri.  Durine  ibis  visit  be  designed  the  altar  of 
SS.  Apostoli,  the  fagade  of  the  Palazzo  Giordano,  and  tbe  Palazzo 
Caramanxca,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  proportions.  Pompeo 
Schiantarelliy  tbe  best  pupil  of  Yanvitelli,  designed  the  Palazzo 
Lieto  ;  Gaetano  Barba  designed  the  Palazzo  Miranda  ;  Cioffredo 
designed  the  Cavalcanti,  Coscia,  and  d*  Avalos  Palaces ;  and 
Medrano^  the  Sicilian  architect,  designed  tbe  Royal  Palace  of 
Capodtmonte.  Of  tbe  architects  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
have  only  space  to  record  the  names  of  Luigi  and  Stefano  Gasse, 
who  bailt  the  Palazzo  de*  Ministeri ;  Cav.  Bechi,  who  built  tbe 
Palazzo  S.  Teodoro ;  Niccoiini,  who  built  the  Villa  Regina  Isabella 
and  the  Villa  Floridiana ;  and  the  Cav.  Biancki  of  Lugano,  whose 
church  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  in  ambitious  imitation  of  tbe 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  is  the  only  work  of  any  magnitude  which  has 
been  undertaken  at  Naples  for  many  years. 

14.   8CUI.PTUBB. 

In  sculpture,  as  in  painting,  tbe  Neapolitan  artists  derived  their 
earliest  instruction  from  Byzantium.  The  bronze  doors  of  tbe  few 
cathedrals  and  churches  which  still  preserve  these  interesting  ex- 
amples of  mediaeval  art,  were  all  the  work  o& Byzantine  artists.  Tbe 
doors  of  Amalfi  date  from  the  year  1000,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription in  silver  letters  recording  their  erection.  Thedoors  of  Monte 
Casino,  cast  at  Constantinople  on  tbe  model  of  those  of  Amalfi,  with  a 
list  of  the  tenures  and  fiefs  of  the  monastery  inlaid  also  in  silver  letters, 
date  from  1066.  Those  of  Atrani  date  from  1087 ;  those  of  Salerno 
from  1099 ;  those  of  Benevento,  cast  at  Constantinople  and  remarkable 
for  their  elaborate  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  tbe  New  Testament,  date 
from  1150 ;  and  those  of  Ravello,  which  bear  evidence  of  tbe  same 
origin  in  their  beautiful  sculptures  and  armorial  bearings,  date  from 
1179.  Tbe  churches  of  Naples  are  full  of  monuments  of  the  IStb, 
14th,  and  1.5th  centuries,  which  it  would  require  a  separate  volume 
to  describe  in  detail,  or  to  do  justice  to  their  merits  as  illustrating 
the  revival  and  progress  of  art.  We  can  only  attempt  to  throw  to- 
gether a  few  facts  which  may  assist  the  traveller  m  tracing  the 
works  of  the  most  important  sculptors.  The  first  name  we  have 
to  mention  is  that  of  Masuccio  /.,  who  affords  a  striking  proof  of 
the  remark  we  have  already  made  on  the  excellence  of  many  of  the 
Neapolitan  artists  in  more  than  one  branch  of  art.  In  the  Minutoli 
chapel,  which  he  designed  as  an  architect,  he  has  left  a  crucifix  and 
statues  of  tbe  Virgin  and  St.  John,  which  are  justly  regarded  as 
precious  examples  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Idth  century.  His  son 
Masuccio  II,  executed  some  celebrated  monuments  : — the  tomb  ot 
Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  tbe  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Donna  Regina ;  the  tomb  of  Kinjp;  Robert  the 
Wise,  and  of  his  son  Charles  the  Illustrious,  Duke  of  Calabria,  m 
S.  Chiara;  the  tombs  of  Catherine  of  Austria,  the  first  wife  of 
Charles  the  Illustrious,  and  of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
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Charles  Durazzo,  in  S.  Lorenzo ;  and  the  tomhs  of  the  Prince  of 
Taranto,  and  the  Duke  of  Durazzo,  sons  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
and  those  of  Bertrando  del  Balzo,  and  of  Giovanna  d*  Aquino  in 
S.  Domenico  Maggiore.     Pietro  c?c'  Stefani,  the  brother  of  the 
founder  of  tiie  Neapolitan  school  of  painting,  another  celebrated 
restorer  of  art  in  the  ISth  century,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Ma- 
succio,  executed  the  tomb  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  the  cathedral,  the 
altar  and  tribune  of  the  Minutoli  chapel,  and  is  said  to  have  designed 
the  tombs  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  of  his  grandson  Charles  Martel, 
and  of  his  wife,  the  daoghter  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  but  they 
were  not  erected  till  two  centuries  after  his  death.    He  was  also 
probably  the  sculptor  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  pulpit  and  gallery 
of  S.  Chiara.    The  Abate  Bamboecio^  the  pupil  of  Masuccio  II., 
executed  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Minuto^o  in  the  chapel  of  the  family 
in  the  cathedral,  and  the  tomb  of  Ludovico  Alderaoresco,  remarkable 
for  a  bas-relief  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  art.    He  is  also 
supposed  to  have  designed  the  elaborate  Gothic  doorway  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni de'  Pappacoda.    Andrea  Ciccioney  who  was  likewise  distin- 
guished as  an  architect,  executed  the  imposing  tomb  of  King  Ladis- 
laus,  universally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  and  that  of  Sei'gianni 
Caracdolo  in  S   Giovanni  a  Carbonara.    By  Agnolo  AnieUo  del 
Fiore  there  are  three  interesting  works  in  S.  Domenico  Maggiore : — 
the  bas-relidf  of  S.  Jerome,  executed  as  a  trial  of  skill  with  his  cele^ 
brated  pupil,  Giovanni  da  Nda,  and  the  Carafa  tombs,  one  of  which 
is  considered  his  masterpiece.    But  it  was  his  pupil  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  who  did  more  for  Neapolitan  sculpture  than  any 
other  artist  of  ancient  or  modem  times.   Giovanni  da  Noia,  besides 
the  architecturid  works  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  has  left 
monuments  of  his  genius  in  all  paHs  of  the  city.    It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  bas-relief  of  the  Entombment  in  the  cathedral ;  the 
statue  of  S.  Dorothea  in  S.  Agnello  Maggiore ;  the  tomb  of  Antonia 
Gaudino  in  S.  Chiara ;  the  bas-relief  of  St.  Jerome,  the  tombs  of 
Porzia  Capece,  of  Cardinal  Carafa,  and  of  Galeasso  Pandone,  the 
statues  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew,  in  S.  Domenico 
Maggiore ;  the  tomb  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  in  S.  Giacomo  degli 
Spagnuoli ;  one  of  the  four  apostles  in  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara ; 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  John,  iu  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore ;  the  Franciscan  saints  and 
bas-reliefs  in  S.  Lorenzo ;  the  bas-reliefs  in  wood,  illustrating  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  in  S.  M.  Annunziata ;  the  Brancaccio  tomb,  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  bas-relief  of  the  Deposition  in  S.  Maria 
delle  Grazie ;  the  crucifix  in  wood,  and  the  tombs  of  Navarro  and 
Lautrec  in  S.  Maria  Nuova ;  the  celebrated  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  John,  and  the  beautiful  bas-relief  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  and 
the  four  Evangelists  in  Monte  Ollveto;   the  alto-relievo  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  S.  Pietro  ad  Aram  ;  the  fine  tombs  of  the 
Sanseverini,  and  of  Andrea  Bonifacio,  in  S.  Severino  e  Sossio,  and 
the  statues  on  the  Arch  of  Alfonso  in  the  Castel  Nnovo.    Some 
of  these  were  executed  as  trials  of  skill  with  three  eminent  contem* 
porariesy  —  Santacroee,  Caocavello,  and  Pedro  della  Plata,  the 
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Spanish  sculptor.  Santacraee  (d.  1537)  executed  one  of  the  four 
apostles  in  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara ;  the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  in  S.  M.  delle  Grasie,  the  mezzo- reliero 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  S.  M.  Annunztata ;  the  Spinelli 
tombs  in  S.  Domenico  Maggiore  ;  the  tomb  of  Sannazzaro,  in  con- 
joBction  with  IdontorsoH^  in  S.  M.  del  Parto ;  the  highly  finished 
Madonna,  and  bas-relief  of  the  Calling  of  St.  Peter  in  Monte  (Mi  veto ; 
and  the  alto-relievo  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  S.  Pietro  ad 
Aram.  Cateaveilo*s  works  are,  one  of  the  four  apostles  in  S.  Gio- 
vanni a  Carbonara,  and  one  of  the  Brancaccio  tombs  in  S.  M.  delle 
Grazie.  Pedro  Mia  Plata  has  left  only  one  work,  executed  in  the 
trial  of  skill  with  his  three  contemporaries,  one  of  the  apostles  in 
S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
Donatello  was  summoned  to  Naples,  to  execute,  conjointly  with 
Michelozzo,  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Cardinal  Rainaldo  Brancaccio, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici.  The  bas-relief  on  the 
sarcophagus,  representing  the  Assumption,  is  one  of  Donatello*s 
most  celebrated  compositions.  His  pupil,  Antonio  Rossellino^  baa 
leit  three  works  of  equal  celebrity  in  Monte  Oil  veto: — the  exquisite 
mezzo-relievo  of  the  Nativity,  the  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
the  tomb  of  Marv  of  Aragon,  the  wife  of  Antonio  Piccolomini,  Duke 
of  Amalfi.  In  the  same  church  are  two  other  remarkable  examples 
of  Florentine  art,  the  bas-relief  of  the  Annunciation  by  Benedetto 
da  Mctfono:  and  the  Pieta,  in  creta  cotta,  by  his  rival  ModanimOf 
vho  has  made  the  principal  figures  in  the  group  likenesses  of  ccm- 
temporary  celebrities.  Francesco  SangallOy  the  son  of  the  architect 
Giiuiano,  has  left  a  fine  monument  in  the  church  of  Monte  Casuio, 
the  tomb  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who 
Tas  drowned  at  Uie  battle  of  the  Garigliano  in  1509.  Domenico  di 
Anna  (1000)  executed  the  bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  in 
S.  Agnello  Maggiore;  the  tomb  of  Bernardino  Rota  in  S.  Domenico 
Maggiore,  the  tomb  of  Niccolo  Antonio  Caracciolo  in  S.  Giovanni 
a  C^bonara;  the  bas-relief  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  S.  M. 
(ielle  Graaie ;  the  Pieta  in  S.  Severino  e  Sossio ;  and  other  work% 
iadoding  several  of  the  public  fountains  Faneaga  has  left  three 
examples  of  his  skill  as  a  sculptor,  in  the  statue  of  the  Conception 
in  the  chapel  royal,  and  in  the  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  Gresu  Nuovo. 
By  Fiammtm^  (dii  Qjuesnoy)  there  is  a  celebrated  work  in  SS. 
Apostoli,  a  has*reljef,  representincr  a  concert  of  children ;  and  in 
tae  same  church  there  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  concert  of  youths,  designed, 
as  a  rival  work,  by  Sanfelice,  but  executed  by  Botiiglieri.  San^ 
filice,  however,  has  left  a  work  by  his  own  hand,  the  tomb  of 
Gaetano  Argento  in  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara.  Sanmartino  executed 
^  sculptures  of  the  de*  Cito  chapel  in  S.  Chiara ;  the  tomb  of  Prince 
Phihp,  the  eldest  son  of  Carlo  Borboue  in  the  same  church ;  aud  the 
statue  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  in  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara.  The  three 
cootemporary  sculptors,  Queirolo^Corradini^  and  PersicOy  have  left 
in  the  tombs  of  the  San  Severo  princes,  in  S.  M.  della  Pieta  de* 
Saogri,  three  works  which  exhibit  all  the  faults  of  the  school  of 
Bemiai,  who^  though  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  executed  no  work  for 
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his  Dative  citv.  The  statues  of  these  artists  are  wonderful  examples 
of  mechanical  sculpture  as  exhibited  in  veiled  figures  and  network, 
and  they  are  always  regarded  with  admiration  hy  those  who  appreciate 
manual  dexterity  more  than  the  severe  simplicity  of  art.  Domenican^ 
tonio  Vaccaro  executed  a  bas-relief  of  S.  Gennaro  and  the  Virgin  id 
S.  Martinoy  a  statue  in  S.  Paolo,  and  the  obelisk  of  San  Domenico,  re* 
inarkable  only  as  a  specimen  of  bad  taste.  By  recent  sculptors,  we 
have  the  equestrian  statues  of  Carlo  Borbone  and  Ferdinand  I.  in 
the  Largo  of  the  royal  palace ;  the  two  horses  and  the  statue  of 
Charles  by  Canova,  the  statue  of  Ferdinand  bv  Call,  By  Canova 
we  have  also  the  colossal  statue  of  Ferdinand  as  Minerva  in  the 
museum,  one  of  his  least  successful  works,  and  never  regarded  by 
himself  but  with  disappointment  and  vexation. 

15.   PAIHTINO. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  by  Italian  writers  on  the  Neapo- 
litan school  of  painting,  that  the  antiques  and  arabesques  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  must  have 
had  an  important  influence  in  forming  the  style  of  the  earlier 
roasters.  If  this  remark  had  been  restricted  to  the  artists  oft  he 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  who  undoubtedly  studied  with  great  dili- 
gence every  fresco  and  ornament  which  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
excavation  of  the  Roman  tombs  at  Puteoli  and  other  places  in  the 
western  district,  we  should  have  not  hesitated  to  agree  to  the  pro* 
position ;  but  the  late  period  of  these  excavations,  and  the  still  later 
period  of  the  discovery  of  the  buried  cities,  appear  to  throw  great 
doubt  upon  the  theory  as  applied  to  the  older  masters.  There  is 
much  more  reason  for  assummg  that  the  mosaics  which  the  Byzan- 
tine artists,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  connection  of  Naples 
with  the  Eastern  empire,  introduced  into  the  Lombard  and  early 
Gothic  churclies,  and  even  into  the  pulpits  and  tribunes,  were  the 
source  of  that  large  infusion  of  Byzantine  art  which  characterised 
the  Neapolitan  school  in  the  first  stages  of  its  development,  and  that 
the  employment  of  foreign  architects  on  the  civil  and  religious  edi- 
fices erected  by  the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  was  the  source 
of  the  German  element  which  we  recognise  in  its  works  for  many 
generations.  At  a  later  period,  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Aragon  to  the  throne,  the  natronageofFlemish  painters  by  Alfonso  I. 
hrought  the  artists  of  Naples  into  intimate  association  with  the 
masters  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  this  association  was  subsequently 
strengthened  in  a  more  direct  manner  by  the  connection  of  the 
Netherlands  with  the  Spanish  crown,  while  Naples  was  governed  by 
the  Viceroys. 

The  history  of  Neapolitan  painting  dates  properly  from  the 
18th  century.  The  father  of  the  schocH  was  Tommaso  rfe'  Stefani, 
horn  in  1230.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Cimabue,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  to  decorate  the  cathedral,  which  had 
just  been  rebuilt  by  that  monarch  in  the  Gothic  style,  his  brother 
Pietro  being  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  adorn  it  with  sculpture. 
Very  few  works  of  this  master  have  escaped  destruction,  but  the 
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fragments  which  remain  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that,  though  marked 
hy  hardness  of  outline  and  inequality  of  execution,  his  style  was 
distinguished  hy  ease  and  occasionally  by  grace.  His  frescoes  illus- 
trative of  the  Passion  in  the  cathedral,  the  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Andrew  in  the  church  of  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  and  the  Madonna,  painted 
for  the  church  of  the  Castel  Nuovo,  but  now  at  the  high  altar  of  8. 
Maria  Nuova,  are  precious  memorials  of  the  revival  of  painting  in 
Southern  Italy.  His  pupil  was  Fiitppo  Tesauro  (h.  1260,  d.  1320), 
of  whose  works  probably  not  one  survives,  the  Vtrffin  and  Child  in 
the  museum,  which  has  hitherto  been  attributed  to'bim,  appearing  to 
be  the  work  of  a  later  painter,  probably  of  his  descendant  Bernardo 
Tesauro,  who  flourished  nearly  a  century  later,  a  supposition  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  popular  tradition  that  the  figure  of  one  of  the 
saints  in  the  lunette  is  a  portrait  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  In  1325, 
Giotto  was  invited  to  Naples  by  King  Robert  the  Wise,  who,  as 
Vasari  tells  us,  took  especial  delight  in  his  society,  and  was  "fasci- 
nated as  much  by  the  pleasantry  of  his  tongue  as  by  the  magic  of 
his  pencil."  His  residence  at  iHaples  must  have  been  of  some  dura- 
tion, as  he  covered  the  chapel  of  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  (then  the 
palace  of  the  king),  the  interior  of  S.  Chiara,  and  the  choir  of  L'In- 
coronata  with  his  frescoes.  Those  in  the  Castel  dell*  Ovo  have  long 
since  disappeared ;  those  in  S.  Chiara  were  all  barbarously  white- 
washed in  the  last  century,  with  the  exception  of  one  Madonna  which 
still  exists ;  but  those  in  L*Incoronata  nave  fortunately  been  pre- 
served. They  are  illustrative  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  and  are  re- 
garded by  all  writers  on  art  as  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
them  by  Petrarch,  who  describes  them  as  '*  magna  man  us  et  ingenii 
monumenta."  The  style  of  the  great  Florentine  naturally  produced  a 
school  of  "  Giotteschi"  at  Naples.  His  friend  and  ablest  assistant  was 
Maestro  Simone  (d.  1346),  wno  had  been  a  pupil  of  Filippo  Tesauro, 
and  whose  first  work  is  still  shown  in  S.  Domenico  Maggiore.  On 
Giotto's  departure  Simone  was  employed  by  King  Robert  to  paint 
his  Coronation  and  other  works  in  San  Lorenzo.  In  the  refectory 
of  S.  Chiara,  he  painted  another  picture  for  his  patron,  representing 
the  Virgin  presenting  to  the  Saviour  the  king  and  his  son  Charles 
THike  of  Calabria,  Queen  Sancia,  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family.  In  L'Incoronata,  he  painted,  at  a  later  period,  the  altar 
piece  of  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
executed  the  historical  pictures  illustrating  the  leading  events  in  the 
early  life  of  Queen  Joanna  I.  These  works,  which  are  still  extant, 
are  in  the  style  of  Giotto,  and  were  in  fact  attributed  to  him  until  a 
comparison  of  dates  proved  that  they  must  have  been  executed  after 
his  departure.  Other  works  are  shown  in  the  Museum  under  the 
name  of  Maestro  Simone,  but  they  are  of  inferior  interest  to  these. 
His  son  Francesco  Simone  (d.  1360)  inherited  his  father's  talent, 
and  painted  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Madonna  throned,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  S.  Chiara.  He  probably  assisted  his  father  in  the  histori- 
cal pictures  in  L*Incoronata,  and  may  have  painted  the  last  of  the 
scries,  representing  the  arrival  of  liouis  of  Hungary  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Andrew.    The  principal  pupils  of  the 
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Simoni  were  Genndro  di  Cola  (d.  1370),  whose  frescoes  in  S.  Gio- 
vanni a  Carbonara,  illustrating  the  life  and  history  of  the  Virgin,  are 
stiU  extant, — Maestro  Stefanone  (d.  1390),  of  whose  works  only  two 
remain,  one  in  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  the  other  in  the  Museuno, — 
and  Coiantonio  del  Fiore  (d.  1443),  who  sometimes  followed  the 
style  of  Giotto,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  Flemish  masters.  His 
picture  of  St.  Anthony,  in  S.  Antonio  Abate,  is  an  example  of  the  first 
style ;  and  his  celebrated  masterpiece  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  Lion  in 
the  Museum  is  so  remarkable  an  example  of  the  second,  that  recent 
critics  have  not  scrupled  to  attribute  it  to  Van  Eyck,  under  whom  he 
was  once  supposed  to  have  studied  in  Flanders.  Both  these  suppo- 
sitions appear  to  be  unsupported  either  by  probability  or  facts ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Coiantonio  gave  a  new  direction  to  art  in 
Naples  by  his  adoption  of  the  Flemish  style,  after  he  had  thrown  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  school  of  Giotto.  Other  works  by  his  hand  are 
extant  m  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  and  in  S.  Maria  Nuova.  His  pupils 
were  Angiolo  Franco  (A.  1445),  who  painted  some  frescoes  of  great 
interest  which  are  still  preserved  in  S.  Domenico  Maggiore ;  and 
Antonio  Solario,  better  known  as  Lo  Zingaro  (b.  1382,  d.  1455), 
the  Quentin  Matsys  of  Italy,  who  abandoned  his  calling  as  a  travel- 
ling tinker,  and  became  an  artist,  in  order  that  he  mig^t  roarry  his 
master*s  daughter,  in  compliance  with  Golan  ton  io*s  condition  that  she 
should  wed  no  one  but  a  painter.  To  qualify  himself  for  her  hand 
Zingaro  travelled  from  school  to  school  in  Upper  Italy,  studied  under 
Lippo  Dalmasio  and  other  masters,  and  introduced,  on  his  return 
to  Naples,  the  best  styles  of  the  Northern  schools,  founding,  in  fact, 
a  school  of  his  own  which  was  long  known  as  the  Zingaresque.  In 
the  style  of  this  school,  the  Umbrian  was  the  principal  element,  but 
in  some  particulars  it  partook  of  the  influence  of  the  German  school 
of  Alsace.  The  masterpiece  of  Zingaro  is  the  fresco  illustrating 
the  life  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Severino  e  Sossio ;  an- 
other celebrated  work  is  the  Virgin  and  Child  throned,  in  the  Museum, 
in  which  the  portraits  of  Queen  Joanna,  and  of  himself  and  wife  are 
introduced :  two  other  pictures  are  in  S.  Domenico  Maggiore  and 
S.  Lorenzo.  Matteo  di  Giovanni  da  Siena^  painted  in  Naples  in 
the  time  of  Zingaro,  and  is  supposed  to  have  influenced  his  style ; 
but  only  one  of  his  works,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  in  the 
Museum,  is  now  extant  in  the  city.  Another  contemporary  artist 
was  Antonello  da  Messina^  whose  name  is  well  known  in  counec- 
tion  with  the  controversy  respecting  the  alleged  discovery  of  oil 
painting  at  Naples.  The  pupils  of  Zingaro  were  very  numerous. 
Our  space  allows  us  to  mention  only  Niccolo  di  Vita  (fl.  1460), 
of  whom  we  have  one,  or  more  probably  two,  examples  in  the 
Museum ;  Simone  Papa,  the  elder  (d.  1488),  who  imitated  the 
style  of  Van  Eyck,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
Archangel  Michael,  now  in  the  Museum ;  and  the  brothers  Pietro 
and  Ippolito  Domelli  (fl.  1460),  sons-in-law  of  Angiolo  Franco, 
both  very  able  artists,  who  followed  the  German  style  of  painting, 
and  studied  architecture  under  Giuliano  da  Majano.  They  were 
the  best  pupils  of  Zingaro,   and  were  employed  by  Alfonso   of 
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Aragoa  to  decorate  the  Palace  of  Poggioreale,  loog  since  destroyed. 
Their  works  may,  however,  be  studi^  in  two  chapela  in  S.  Domenioo 
Mag^ore,  in  one  of  which  they  painted  several  small  but  very 
interesting  pictures  of  the  miracles  of  S.  Domenick;  and  in  the 
refectory  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  where  they  executed  some  large 
frescoes,  in  which  two  female  saints  by  the  hand  of  Pietro  have 
always  been  regarded  as  his  best  works.    Their  ablest  assistant 
was  SUvettro  Buoni  or  de*  Buoni  (d.  1484),  who  had  previously 
studied  under  Zingaro.    He  far  surpassed  the  Donzelli  in  delicacy 
of  colouring,  and  endeavoured  to  combine  the  peculiarilies  of  the 
Umbrian  with  those  of  the  Venetian  school.    His  masterpiece  in 
S.  Restituta  is  the  best  example  of  this  style ;  but  other  works  of 
great  interest,  remarkable  as  much  for  expression  as  for  colouring, 
wre  to  be  found  in  S.  Pietro  Martire,  in  Monte  Oliveto,  and  in  the 
Museum.     His  pupil  was  Bernardo  Tesauro  (fl.   1480),   whose 
Seven  Sacraments  in  S.  Giovanni  de*  Pappacoda  were  extolled 
by  Giordano  as'  unsurpassable  for  delicacy  and  grace  by  an^  artist 
of  the  time.    We  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  attributing 
to  lum  the  work  shown  in  tlie  Museum  under  the  name  of  his 
ancestor    Filippo    Tesauro.     Another  of  Silvestro's   pupils  was 
Amaio  Vecchio  (Gio.  Antonio  d'  Amato,  b.  1475  d.  1555;,  whose 
beautiful  picture  of  angels  in  S.  Severino  e  Sossio  confirms  the 
tradition  that  he  became  an  imitator  of  the  style  of  Perugino^  as 
soon  as  Pietro  had  completed  his  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  for  the 
cathedral.     This  celebrated  picture,  which  Perugino  painted  for 
Cardinal  Carafa,  created  a  revolution  in  Neapolitan  art.    It  formed 
the  style  and  influenced  the  career  of  Andrea  di  Salerno  (Andrea 
Sahbatini,  b..  1480  d.  1545),  who  is  considered  the  founder  of  the 
modem  school  of  Naples.    He  was  so  ambitious  to  emulate  Peru- 
gino*s  style,  that  he  set  out  from  Naples  with  the  intention   of 
studying  in  the  school  of  Umbria,  but  was  induced  to  remain  at 
Borne  in  order  to  become  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  who  was  then  at  work 
for  Julius  II.    After  having  been  some  time  one  of  the  favourite 
pupils  of  his  great  master,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  painted 
numerous  frescoes  in  the  churches,   and  several  oil  pictures  for 
private  galleries.    Many  of  these  works  have  been  destroyed  or 
dispersed,  but  enough  remain  to  show  his  correctness  of  style  and 
freshness  of  colour.     In  the  Museum  we  find  his  Adoration  of  the 
Magi ;  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  the  Apostles  are 
portraits  of   Sannazzaro    and   other   principal  members   of   the 
Accademia  Pontaniana,  and  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross;  in 
S.  Giorgio  de*  Gen.vesi  is  his  celebrated  picture  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  ;  his  other  works  are  to  be  found  in  S.  Domenico 
Maggiore,  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  and  S.  Maria  Regina  Coeli.    His 
best  pupil  was  Francesco  Santafede  (fl.  1560),  the  most  popular 
artist  of  his  day,  who  painted  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  several 
works  in  S.  Agoslino  degli  Scalzi,  S.  Filippo  Neri,  S.  Maria  Regina 
Coeli,  the  Monte  della  Misericordia,  S.  Paolo,  S.  Teresa,  and  other 
churches.    His  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  S.  Maria  Nuora,  has 
been   described  as  **  Titianesque."     The  other  pupils  of  Andrea 
di  Salerno  were  Cesare  TurcOf  one  of  whose  works  is  to  be  found 
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in  S.  M.  delle  Grazie ;  PaoliUo,  whose  productioDs  were  frequently 
ascribed  to  Andrea  himself,  and  Gianfilippo  Criscuolo  (d.  1584), 
a  copyist  of  the  school  of  Raphael,  two  of  whose  works  are  in  the 
Museum,  and  another  in  S.  Maria  Donna  Regina.     His  pupil  was 
Francesco  Imparato  (fl.  1565),  whose  pictures  of  the  Imprisonment 
and  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter  still  exist  in  S.  Pietro  Martire.    His 
son  Oirolamo  Imparato^  introduced  the  Venetian   and  Lombard 
styles,  with  what  success  may  be  seen  in  his  works  in  Gesu  Nuovo, 
S.  Maria  JS^uova,  and  S.  Severino  e  Sossio.     Caravaggio  (Polidoro 
Oaldara  da  Garava^io,  d.  1543)  came  to  Naples  in  1527,  and  took 
Tip  his  residence  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  Andrea  di  Salerno,  with 
wliom  he  had  been  a  fellow-student  in  Raphael's  studio  at  Rome. 
He  painted  many  works  at  Naples,  but  the  f^reater  part  are  now 
ilispersed.    Among  those  which  remain  are  the  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  in  the  gallery  of  masterpieces  in  the  Museum ;  the  Orpheus, 
and  the  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Royal  Palace ; 
the  Christ  at  the  Column,  in  S.  Domenico  Maggiore ;  the  altar- 
piece  in  the  Monte  della  Misericordia ;  the  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo 
<li  S.  Agata,  now  greatly  damaged ;  and  the  paintings  in  chiaroscuro 
in  the  Palazzo  Colonna.    His  pupil,  Gio- Bernardo  Lama  (d.  1579), 
imitated  his  style,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Deposition  from  the 
Cross  in  the  Museum,  and  in  his  other  works  in  S.  Giacomo  degU 
Spagnuoli  and  S.  Lorenzo.  Cardisco  (Marco  Calabrese,  1508 — 1542) 
is  also  classed  among  Caravaggio's  pupils.     Vasari  considered  him 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries.    He  painted  several  works  in 
Naples ;  but  of  the  few  which  are  now  known,  the  best  are  the 
Triptycon   in  the  Museum ;  the  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  and  the 
Madonna,  in  S.  Agostino  degli  Scalzi.    He  afterwards  removed  to 
Messina,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school.     Francesco 
Penni  (II  Fattore)  settled  in  Naples  a  few  years  after  Caravaggio, 
but  was  less  employed  than  his  assistant,  Lionardo  il  Pistoja,  who 
had  previously  studied  in  the  school  of  Raphael,  and  obtained 
considerable  patronage  as  a  portrait  painter.     His  pupil,  Francesco 
Curia  (d.  1610),  executed  some  works  of  great  ability,  but  they 
ure  now  very  rare,  the  only  ones  in  Naples  being  the  Pieta,  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Museum.    His  style 
was  imitated  by  IppoUto  Borghese  (b.  1625),  whose  works  are  also 
Tery  rare,  the  two  companion  pictures  of  the  Deposition  in  the 
Museum,  being,  we  believe,  the  only  examples  in  Naples.   Vasari 
-arrived  in  1544,  to  paint  the  sacristy  of  Monte  Oliveto,  and  was 
much  employed  in  architecture  as  well  as  in  painting,  especially  in 
altering  many  of  the  old  Gothic  churches  and  convents  to  the 
classical  style  of  the  Revival.     He  seems  to  have  held  the  native 
painters  in  contempt,  and  he  has  never  been  forgiven  by  the 
Neapolitans  for  his  unjust  omission,  from  his  ''  Lives,"  of  such 
men  as  Andrea  di  Salerno  and  other  painters  who  had  done  so 
much  for  Italian  art.    His  frescoes  in  the  sacristy  of  Monte  Oliveto 
still  remain,  but  the  altar-piece,  representing  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  and  other  works  painted  for  the  same  convent,  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museum.    In  1546  he  again  visited  Naples, 
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accompanied  by  Doceno,  at  the  request  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Raaaccio  Famese,  who  commissioned  him  to  paint  two  large 
pictorea  for  the  doors  of  the  organ  in  the  cathedral.  During  the 
same  visit  he  painted  a  series  of  24  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  history  of  the  Baptist,  for  the  sacristy  of  S. 
Giovanni  a  CarboDara,  where  15  of  the  number  still  exist.  His 
allegorical  picture  of  Justice,  well  known  by  his  own  elaborate 
desmption,  painted  at  the  same  period  for  Cardinal  Farnese, 
is  now  in  the  Museum.  A  few  ^-ears  later,  Marco  da 
Siena  (Marco  di  Pino,  d.  1587),  another  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo,  arrived  in  Naples,  and,  like  his  great  master,  became 
known  both  as  an  architect  and  as  a  painter.  In  both  branches  of 
art  he  seems  to  have  been  extensively  employed,  for  his  works  are 
to  be  found  in  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  SS.  Apostolt,  S.  Domenico  Magffiore, 
S.  Filippo  Neri,  Gesu  Vecchxo,  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  S.  Maria 
Knova,  S.  Paolo,  and  S.  Severino  e  Sossio,  at  Naples ;  and  in  the 
ehurdi  of  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  His  best  pupil  was  Oio 
Vincenzo  Carso  (d.  1645),  whose  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  in  S.  Do- 
menico  Maggiore,  was  considered  by  Solimene  the  best  painting  in 
die  church.  Another  pupil  and  assistant  was  Oio,  Angelo  Critcuolo^ 
the  brother  of  Gio.  Filippo,  already  mentioned,  but  he  is  known 
chiefly  as  a  miniature  painter.  At  the  same  time  flourished  Simone 
Papa,  the  younger  (b.  1506,  d.  1569),  who  acquired  some  celebrity  as 
a  fresco  painter,  and  whose  best  works  are  in  the  choir  of  Monte 
Oliveto,  and  in  the  choir  and  cloister  of  S.  Maria  Nuova.  Gio. 
Antonio  dTAmato  (fl.  1550),  the  nephew  of  Amato  Yeccbio,  belongs 
also  to  this  period,  but  little  is  now  known  of  his  works,  out  of  the 
Museum.  Pietro  Negroni,  the  Calabrian  (d.  1565),  is  a  name  of 
still  rarer  occurrence,  only  one  of  his  works,  we  believe,  being  now 
extant  in  Naples,  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John,  in  the  Museum, 
which  is  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  In  the  provinces  about  this  time, 
art  was  giving  many  si^ns  that  the  seed  already  scattered  had  taken 
root^  Ascoli  possessed  a  native  artist  of  considerable  eminence  in 
Cola  deir  Amatriee  (fl.  1533),  who  became  known  in  the  Northern 
provinces  as  an  architect  as  well  as  a  painter.  At  Aquila,  Pompeo 
ddJt  Aguiia  was  decorating  churches  and  palaces  with  his  pencil, 
while  the  Cav.  Giuseppe  Cesari,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
•otice  hereafter,  was  making  the  name  of  Arpino  famous  by  his 
talents,  and  Marco  Mazzaroppi  of  San  Germano  was  covering  the 
walla  of  Monte  Casino  with  his  finely  coloured  imitations  of  the 
Flemish  school. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Neapolitan  school 
in  the  capital  received  an  important  impulse  from  the  presence  of 
Guido,  Domenichino,  Lanfranco,  and  Annibale  Caracci.  The  prtn« 
dpal  resident  artists  at  this  time  were  Corenzio  and  Spagnoletto, 
both  of  foreign  birth,  and  Caracciolo,  a  native  of  Naple^.  Corenzio 
(b.  1588,  d.  1648)  was  a  Greek,  who  had  studied  under  Tintoretto 
at  Venice.  He  settled  at  Naples,  and  became  a  close  and  rapid 
imitator  of  his  master's  style.  Of  this  power  of  imitation  and 
facility  of  hand  there  is  a  celebrated  example  in  the  refectory  of  S. 
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Severino  e  Sossio,  whtre  his  picfcitre  of  the  MiricaloiiB  Feeding  of  the 
Multitude,  finished  in  forty  days,  shows  hoir  deeply  he  was  imbued 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  Venetian  school.    The  same  ma^  be* 
obsenred  in  his  other  works  in  S.  Domenico  Maniere,  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  the  Gremi  Nuoro,  S.  Maria  Annnnziata^  S.  Maria  Nuora,  8. 
Martinoy  S.  Paolo,  in  t^  €rreek  church  of  S.  Pietro  e  Faolo,  and  in  tlw 
Museum.  SpagnoUtto  ^Giuseppe  Riberv  b.  1593,  d.  1656)  was  a  nalive 
of  Sati?a,  now  San  Felipo,  in  Yal«Deia.  His  parents  appear  to  hare 
settled  at  Lecce,  at  which  place  some  of  the  local  writers  haye 
erroneously  supposed  him  to  haT«  been  born.     In  early  life  he 
travelled  through  upper  Italy  to  stady  the  works  of  Raphael,  Cor* 
re^fpo,  and  the  dracci ;  but  having^  on  his  retom  to  Naples  become 
the  pupil  of  OaravBnio,  he  generally-  imitated  bia  style  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  the  greater  masters.    The  Mneeum  contains,  in 
the  gallery  of  masterpieces^  two  of  his  most  celebrafed  works,  the 
St.  Jerome  startled  by  the  Sound  of  the  Last  Trump,  and  the  Sileaua 
and  the  Satyrs.    Thtee  other  works  are  in  another  cAiamber  of  the 
gallery;  but  those  who  wish  to  study tite  characteristics  of  Spagno* 
ktto  m  all  their  power  of  pathos  and  einressioa,.  must  Tisit  th» 
Certosa  of  S.  Martino,  where  they  will  find  ois  grand  picture  of  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  the  noble  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles^ 
tiie  Moses  and  Elias,  and  the  Last  Supper ;  the  latter  one  of  his  suc- 
cessful imitations  of  I^olo  Veronese.    Other  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Tesoro  of  the  cathedral,  in  S.  Filippo  Neri,  Gesu  Nuoro,  S. 
Gregorio  Armeno,  and  S.  Maria  Nuova.     Oiobttttista  Caraefiolo 
(d.  1641)  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Spagnoletto.    Ho 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  Neapw>litan,  and  in  eariylife  was  an  imitator 
of  Caravaggio ;  but  having  visited  Rome  and  studied  in  the  Faraese 
gallery,  he  became  a  successful  imitator  of  Annthale  Caracct.    He 
has  left  a  proof  of  this  in  the  picture  of  S.  Cario^  in  S.  Agnello 
Maggiore,  and  in  the  great  picture  of  the  Washing  of  the  Feet,, 
which  forms  one  of  the  Quattro  Cene  in  S.  Martino.     These  three 
painters  persecuted  every  artist  who  visited  Naples  in  their  time,. 
and  compelled  them  to  ^t  the  city.    AmiiBtah  Caraeci,  who  had 
been  invited  to  paint  two  of  the  churches*  was  driven  away  by  thfr 
threats  of  Corenzio,  and  died  soon  after  he  reached  Rome  from  the 
effects  of  his  hurried  journey  under  a  buminr  sun.   Though  unable^ 
ho^vever,  to  execute  his  oommissien  in  the  lurches,  he  ha»  lefltai. 
Naples  three  repetitious  of  his  mo^  celebrated  worikSr^-4he  Ptet^ 
the  Satyr  and  ^uschante,  and  the  Youthful  Hercules,  all  now  in  the 
gallery  of  masterpieces  in  the  Museum.     C(tv,  dArpi$»  (d.  1640),. 
who  faiad  been  employed  to  decorate  S.  Martino,  was  next  compelled 
to  fly  from  the  tyranny  of  Corenzio,  who  was  now  leagued  with 
Spagnoletto  and  Caracciolo,  leaving  the  ceiling  of  the  choir,  upon 
which  he  was  then  engaged,  in  an  unfinished  stale.    He  had,  how- 
ever, completed  the  roof  of  the  sacristy  and  the  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  which  many  consider  his  best  work ;  and  several  of  lus 
smaller  pictures  are  preserved  in  ttie  Museum*   Qmid&  was  tile  next 
object  of  persecution.    He  had  been,  sent  for  to  decorate  the.  chapel 
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of  S.  Genoarey  in  the  cathedral ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon 
the  work  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  him,  and  he  received 
am  intimation  that  be  must  prepare  for  death  or  depart  from  Naples. 
He  obejed  this  order  by  returning  instantly  to  Roroe»  leaving  his 
pnptly   G«t^>,  with  two  asMstanta,  to  complete  the  work.     The 
aasiataota  were  enticed  on  board  a  fcalley  on  their  arrival,  carried 
off  to  sea,  and  never  beard  of  afterwards ;  and  Gessi,  of  course^ 
tlirev  up  bis  commiesion,  leaving  no  trace  of  bis  visit  beyond  the 
St.  Jerome  startled  by  the  Sound  of  the  Last  Tramp,  in  S.  Filippo 
SierL    Guido  also  painted  three  picture*  for  S.  Filippo  Meri,  and 
one  of  peculiar  interest  for  S.  Martino,  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
!M«tivity,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  when  cut  off  by  death.  Dome^ 
jtfcAtwg  was  now  inyited  to  Naples  te execute  the  commission  which 
ao  many  had  been  forbidden  to  accomplish.   To  reconcile  him  to  the 
damgers  of  his  task,  he  was  promised  remuneration  on  a  munificent 
fleaie^  and  the  especial  protection  of  the  viceroy.    He  bad  com- 
pleted four  paintings  and  three  frescoes  illustratmg  the  history  of 
S.  Gennaro,  and  had  begun  the  cupola,  when  he  was  compelled  by  the 
tlireato  of  Spagnoietto  to  take  his  departure  secretly  for  Rome. 
£b  was,  however,  recalled  to  complete  tke  cupola  under  the  renewed 
psviBise  of  protection  from  the  viceroy,  but  he  soon  died  under 
strong'  suspicions  of  poison.    Besides  these  works  in  the  cathedral, 
vhicb  will  be  studied  with  interest  by  the  traveller,  he  painted  the 
Apostles  for  S.  Filippo  Neri,  and  for  a  Sicilian  family  the  celebrated. 
pietare  of  the  Guardian  Angel  which  is  now  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
Mvaettm.    Lamfremco,  an  old  enemy  of  Domenichino,  succeeded  him 
io  tte  cathedral,  and  the  local  confederacy  was  shortly  afterwards 
broken  up  by  the  death  of  Corensio  and  Caracciolo,  and  by  the 
flight  of  Spagnoietto,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  lawless 
pnssien  in  another  way.    Lanfranco  subsequently  painted  ceilings 
and  other  works  in  SS.  Apostoli,  S.  Chiara,  S.  Domeuico  Maggiore, 
and  S.  Martino.    During  the  residence  of  Cav.  d*Arpino  at  Naples, 
bn  had  as  bis  pu^l  Luigi  Boderigo,  of  Messina,  whose  works  will 
be  found  in  the  Museum  and  in  the  Monte  della  Misericordia;  his 
style  was  formed  on  that  of  his  master,  who  was  however  more  sue* 
eessfttlly  imitated  by  Laigi*s  nephew,  Gia  Bernardino  lioderigo  (d. 
1667),  called  '*  II  Fitter  Santo."     The  best  pupil  of  Caracciolo  was 
Sianzkmi  (Cav.  Massimo,  b.  1585,  d.  1656),  who  studied  also  under 
<Jorens4o  and  Lanfranco,  and  afterwards  under  Guido,  whose  style 
be  adopted  so  completely  as  to  be  called  the  *'  Guido  Reni  di  Na- 
pe^."    His  best  works  are  in  the  Certosa  (^  S.  Martino,  where  he 
painted  one  of  the  *'  Quattrp  Cene"  representing  the  Last  Supper, 
tbe  Gbapel  of  S.  Bruno,  the  Ecce  Homo,  the  Madonna,  the  Limbo, 
and  the  celebrated  Deposition  front  the  Cross,  which  Spagnoietto,  in 
a  ft  of  passionate  jealousy,  damaged  with  some  corrosive  liquid,  and 
vbfcfa  still  remains,  as  Stanzioni  predicted,  a  monument  of  his 
irni^9  treachery.     In  the  chapel  of  S.  Gennaro  in  the  cathedral 
he  painted  the  well  known  picture  of  the  Saint  curing  a  Demo- 
execnted  in  competition  with  JDomenichino  and  Spagnoietto. 
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His  other  works  are  found  in  the  Museum  and  in  the  churches  of 
Gesu  Nuovo,  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Maria  degli  An^li,  S.  Maria  Nuova, 
S.  Maria  della  Piet&  de'  Turchini,  S.  Maria  Retina  Coeli,  S.  Paolo, 
S.  Pietro  Celestino,  and  S.  Teresa.  His  principal  pupils  were 
Muzio  Rossi,  few  of  whose  works  are  now  known,  and  Prancesco  or 
Pacecco  di  Rosa  (b.  1654),  one  of  the  most  skilful  imitators  of 
Guido.  His  Madonna  with  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  in  S.  Domenico 
Mafrgiore,  and  two  very  pleasing  pictures  representing  the  Denial 
of  Peter,  and  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  are  in  the  Museum.  His 
niece  Annella  di  Rosa,  whose  murder  by  her  husband  Agostino 
Beltrano,  from  jealousy  of  her  superior  powers  as  a  colourist,  is  one 
of  the  painful  episodes  of  art  in  the  17th  century,  also  studied  under 
Stanzioni,  and  painted  many  works  which  passed  under  Pacecco's 
name.  Her  style  and  colouring  may  be  seen  in  the  Nativity  and 
Assumption  on  the  ceiling  of  S.  Maria  della  Piet&  de*  Turchini. 
Among  the  other  pupils  of  Stanzioni*s  school,  were  three  natives  of 
Orta — Finoglia,  woo  painted  some  ceilings  in  S.  Martino ;  Oiacinta 
di  Popoli,  and  MaruUo ;  but,  like  Andrea  Malinconico,  they  have  left 
nothing  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  A  more  able  pupil  was 
JBemardo  Cavallino  (b.  1622,  d.  1656),  who  imitated  Stanzioni  so 
well  that  he  is  said  to  have  at  first  excited  a  jealous  feeling,  but  he 
afterwards  combined  his  master's  style  with  those  of  GentileschI 
and  Rubens.  His  works  are  mostly  found  in  private  galleries,  but 
the  museum  contains  a  sketch  of  his  great  picture  of  S.  Cecilia.  Con* 
temporary  with  Stanzioni  was  Andrea  Vaccaro  (b.  1598,  d.  1670),  a 
follower  and  successful  imitator  of  Caravaggio.  He  afterwards 
adopted  the  style  of  Guido,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  his  pic- 
tures at  8.  Martino,  S.  Maria  del  Pianto,  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  S. 
Maria  della  Sanit^,  and  the  Museum.  Oiacomo  del  Po,  one  of  a  family 
of  painters,  and  a  pupil  of  Poussin,  was  extensively  employed  at 
Naples  at  this  time  in  decorating  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  with 
frescoes,  but  though  a  clever  colourist,  he  was  mannered  in  his 
figures  and  drapery.  His  principal  public  works  are  in  S.  Agostino 
degli  Scalzi,  S.  Gregorio  Armeno,  and  S.  Teresa.  Francesco  di 
Maria  (b.  1623,  d.  1690),  was  a  pupil  of  Domenichino,  for  whose 
works  his  productions  are  said  to  have  often  passed,  resembling 
them,  as  Lanzi  says,  in  every  quality  but  grace.  He  painted  some 
of  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  S.  Brigida,  in  competition  with  Giordano ; 
but  the  brilliant  style  of  the  latter  obtained  the  preference,  and 
Francesco's  works  are  now  very  rare  at  Naples.  Benasca  (Giobat- 
tista  Beinaschi,  of  Turin,  b.  1636,  d.  1688),  was  a  follower  if  not  a 
pupil  of  Lanfranco,  and  was  celebrated  in  his  day  as  a  painter  of 
cupolas  j^nd  ceilings.  In  SS.  Apostoli,  where  both  Lanfranco  and 
himself  were  employed  in  decorating  the  interior,  he  was  considered 
by  the  contemporary  artists  to  have  attained  such  excellence  in  his 
paintings  on  the  cupola,  that  they  could  not  determine  which  had 
deserved  the  palm.  His  other  works  are  in  S.  Filippo  Neri  and  S. 
Maria  delle  Grazie.  Calabrese  (Cav.  Mattia  Preti,  b.  1613,  d.  1699), 
one  of  the  few  painters  who  was  honoured  with  the  distinction  of 
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being  made  a  knight  of  Malta,  left  Naples  in  early  life  to  study 
under  Guercino  at  Cento.  He  afterwaras  visited  otner  schools  in 
Upper  Italy,  and  formed  an  eclectic  style  of  his  own  ;  but  in  spite 
of  nis  experience  and  powers  in  composition  and  colouring,  his 
gloomy  disposition  showed  itself  in  his  works  and  in  his  choice  of 
subjects,  which  were  generally  plagues  or  martyrdoms.  Several  of 
his  works  on  more  agreeable  subjects  are  in  the  Museum,  but  his 
masterpiece  is  the  series  of  paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  transepts 
of  S.  Fietro  a  Majella,  rei>resenting  the  history  of  rope  Celestin  V. 
and  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  His  St.  Bartholomew  is 
in  S.  Domenico  Maggiore.  AnieUo  Falcone  (b.  1600,  d.  1665)  was 
a  pupil  of  Stanzioni,  and  the  master  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  Micco 
Spadaro.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  painter  of  battle-pieces,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  instructed  his  friend  Borgognone  in  the 
same  class  of  art.  The  battle  of  the  Israelites  and  Amalekites  in  the 
Museum  is  a  good  example  of  his  powers.  He  figures  also  in  history 
as  the  leader  of  the  **Compagnia  della  Morte*'  in  his  kinsman 
Masaniello*s  insurrection,  when  he  gave  such  proof,  by  his  cruelties 
and  excesses,  that  his  knowledge  of  war  was  not  confined  to  the 
painter's  canvass,  that  in  spite  of  Spagnoletto's  intercession  with 
the  Viceroy,  the  Duke  d*Arcos,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  with  his 
companions  to  France.  Salvator  Rosa  (b.  1615,  d.  1673)  began^ 
like  Aniello,  by  painting  battle-scenes,  but  subsequent  study  in 
the  schools  of  Caravaggio  and  Spagnoletto  gave  a  different  turn 
to  his  ideas,  and  he  became  a  landscape-painter,  seeking  the  sub- 
jects for  his  pencil  among  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Monte  Sant' 
Angelo,  and  amidst  the  rocks  and  forests  which  gave  an  air  of 
savage  wildness  to  the  Val  Arsiccia  near  La  Cava.  The  Museum 
contains  a  charge  of  cavalry  which  is  interesting  as  an  example  of 
his  first  style,  and  some  other  works  on  religious  subjects,  which 
were  jiainted  probably  before  his  departure  from  Naples,  which  took 
place  in  his  twentieth  year.  This  fact  no  doubt  accounts  for  th& 
rare  occurrence  of  his  characteristic  landscapes  in  the  place  from 
whose  neighbourhood  he  drew  his  earliest  inspirations  of  nature  in 
her  wildest  aspect,  the  few  examples  which  Naples  contains  being 
confined  to  the  private  collection  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno.  His  fel- 
low-student, Micco  Spadaro  (Domenico  Gargiuoli,  b.  1612,  d.  1679) 
excelled  both  as  a  painter  of  historical  landscapes  in  the  style  of 
Salvator,  and  as  a  painter  of  small  figures,  delignting  especially  in 
the  representation  of  large  and  crowded  multitudes.  The  Museum 
contains  his  portrait  of  Masauiello  and  several  examples  of  both  his 
styles :  those  illustrative  of  the  plague  of  1656,  and  of  Masaniello's 
insurrection,  are  especially  interesting  as  contemporary  records  of 
the  events  and  as  authentic  representations  of  costumes  and  cha- 
racters crowded  together  in  infinite  variety.  Two  of  his  scriptural 
pieces  are  found  in  S.  Maria  Donna  Romita,  and  in  the  hall  of  the 
chapter  of  S.  Martino.  Carlo  Coppola  (fl.  1665)  was  another  pupil 
of  Aniello  Falcone,  whom  he  imitated  with  success  as  a  painter  of 
battle-pieces.    A  well  known  picture  in  the  Museum,  representing 
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the  execution  of  the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  introduced 
the  plague,  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  that  be  afterwards  aban- 
doned this  style  for  that  of  Micco  Spadaro,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  picture  is  not  the  work  of  Spadaro  himself. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century  a  new  era  in  Neapolitan 
art  was  opened  by  Luca  Giordano  (b.  16S2,  d.  1705),  whose  rapi- 
dity of  execution  justified  his  sobriquel  of  "  Luca  fa  presto,"  and 
whose  talent  as  an  imitator  gained  him  the  significant  title  of  the 
Proteus  of  painting.  In  early  life  he  was  a  pupil  of  Spagn^oletto. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  became  the  pupil  of  Pietro  da 
Corlona,  and  subsequently  studied,  copied,  and  recopied  the  works 
of  Raphael  and  other  masters,  whose  style  he  was  ambitious  of 
emulating.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  are  said  to  have  had  grave 
cause  for  complaining  of  Giordano's  facilitv  in  copying  their  works, 
for  these  copies  realised  higher  prices  than  the  originals.  His 
works  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  churches  of  Naples  and  in  the 
Museum,  and  several  of  great  celebrity  are  in  the  church  of  the 
Monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  Without  entering  into  details  of  all 
of  them,  we  may  mention  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  before  Pilate, 
in  the  Museum,  as  an  example  of  his  imitation  of  Albert  Durer ; 
the  Justice  disarmed  by  Love  and  Ignorance,  also  in  the  Museum, 
as  an  imitation  of  Spagnoletto ;  the  St.  Michael,  in  SS.  Asoensiotie, 
as  an  imitation  of  Paolo  Veronese ;  and  the  two  pictures  in  S.  Te« 
resa,  as  an  imitation  of  Guidou  As  examples  of  his  facility  and 
rapidity  of  execution  we  may  mention  the  cupola  of  S.  Brigida ;  the 
celebrated  fresco  of  Christ  driving  the  Dealers  from  the  Temple  in 
8.  Filinpo  Neri ;  the  Two  Graceful  Children  in  S.  Maria  Nuova, 
paintea  when  he  was  only  in  his  8th  year ;  the  two  pictures  of  the 
Plague  in  S.  Maria  del  Plan  to,  said  to  have  been  executed  in  2  days ; 
and  the  great  picture  of  Judith  in  S.  Martino,  said  to  have  been 
painted  in  48  nours,  and  to  have  been  his  last  work.  Of  his  nu- 
merous scholars,  we  need  only  notice  Giuseppe  SimoneUi^  who, 
from  being  the  servant,  became  one  of  the  most  skilful  imitators  of 
his  master,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Judith  in  S.  Filippo  Neri ;  Paolo 
de  MatteiSy  whose  rapidity  surpassed  that  of  his  master,  and  whose 
works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gesu  Nuovo,  S.  Martino,  S.  Pietro 
Celestini,  S.  Teresa,  and  other  churches ;  he  is  also  well  known  at 
Rome,  Genoa,  and  in  most  private  galleries  in  Italy.  The  great 
competitor  of  Giordano  was  Francesco  Solimene  (b.  1657,  d.  1747), 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Francesco  di  Maria  and  of  Giacomo  del  Po. 
He  imitated  the  styles  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Calabrese,  and  Lan- 
franco,  and  succeeded  in  combining  many  of  their  characteristics 
with  the  grace  and  expression  of  Guide.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  career  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  carefxilness  of 
his  design,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  his  time  for  his  inex- 
haustible power  of  invention ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  became 
tame  and  mannered.  His  works  are  met  with  in  nearly  all  the 
churches  and  galleries,  and  embrace  everv  variety  of  subject,  his- 
tory, landscapes,  portraits,  architecture,  n-uits,  animals,  &c.  His 
masterpieces  are  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Fall  of  Simon 
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in  S.  Paolo,  and  tbe  paiotiogs  illustrattng  the  history  of 
S.  Bruno  in  S.  Martino.  His  principal  pupils  were  Framcesco  di 
Mura  (fl.  1743),  who  painted  the  royal  palace  at  Turin,  and  whose 
works  in  Naples  are  found  io  S.  Chiara,  S.  Maria  Annunziata,  the 
Carmine,  and  other  churches ;  and  Sebastiano  Conca  (d.  1764), 
who  painted  the  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  S.  Chiara ;  but,  like  all  the 
followers  of  Giordano,  they  perpetuated  the  faults  and  exaggerated 
tbe  peculiarities  of  his  school. 
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THE  KOEMANS,A.j>.  104a_1194. 
1.  CooxTS  or  AruLiA. 
lOML  William  Bims^le-Fer,  ton  of  Toacred  of  lUiiteviUe. 

1 046.  Drogo.  )  ^.   brothers. 

1050.  Humphrey,  J        "»^"«."«". 

2.  DviUM  OF  AruuA  and  Caxabaia. 

I060L  Robert  Guiscard^  «ldett  soa  of  Tancned  of  Hauteville  by  his  second 
vife,  mmd  uoBieftntly  fajaf^brotber  of  WiUiam  BE«B-do-F«r,  Drogo» 
«id  Humphrey. 

1085.  Roger  L  (  Roger  Buna)»  seoond  son  of  Robert  Guiicard  by  his  second 
wife  Sigelgaita. 

11 11.  William  (Duke  William),  eldest  son  of  Roger  Bursa. 

3.  KiNos  or  Naplbs  and  Sicilt. 

1127.  Roger  11.,  second  son  of  Roger  the  **  great  Count  of  Sicily,"  nephew 

^  Robert  Guiscard. 
1150.  Wiinam  I.  (The  Bad),  third  son  of  Roger  II. 
1166.  William  II.  (The  Good),  son  of  Will'iam  I. 
1 19(X  Tancred,  (^unt  of  Lecce,  natural  son  of  Roger,  son  of  Roger  II. 
1194^  Wiiriam  III.,  eldest  son  of  Tancred. 

THE   SUABIANS,  1194— 1268. 

HOOSX  OF  HOHCKSTAUFXM. 

1 194.  Henry  VI.,  Emperor  of  Gernumy,  only  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa , 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  virtue  of  bis  mar- 
riage with  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Roger  II. 

II 9B.  Ftederick  IL,  Emperor  of  Germany,  only  son  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Cgnatanrf, 

Viceroyt, 

1 220.  TomoMso  d' Aquino,  Count  of  Acerra. 
1228.  Rinaldo  Alemanno,  Duke  of  Spoleto. 
1249.  Angelo  di  Morra. 
1250.  Conrad,  second  son  of  Frederick  TI. 
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1254,  Conradin,  only  son  of  Conrad  (2  jean  old  at  bb  fiither's  death,  and 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  Manfred). 

Repeney, 
1254.  Manfired,  natural  son  of  Frederick  11. 

HOUSE  OF  ANJOU,  1266—1435. 

Kingdom  or  Nak.is. 

1266.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence,  seventh  son  of  Louis  VIII^ 
of  France,  by  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  consequently  brother  of  Louis* 
IX.  (St.  Louis.) 

1285.  Charles  IL  (Carlo  il  Zoppo),  son  of  Charles  I. 

Viceroy i  dttrinp  the  imprieonment  qfihe  ISmg  m  Catahma, 

1285.  Robert,  Comte  d'Artois. 

.  Cardinal  Oerardo  Bianco,  the  Papal  Legate. 

1309.  Ro1>ert,  Duke  of  Calabria  (Robert  the  Wise),  third  son  of  Charles  II, 
1343.  Joanna  I.,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Illustrious,   Duke  of  Calabria^ 
only  son  of  Robert  the  Wise,  who  survived  binu 

Vtceroye, 

1348.  Conrad  Wolf,  for  Louis,  King  of  Hungary. 
1351.  Galeazzo  Malatesta,  for  Queen  Joanna. 
1381.  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Durazzo  (Carlo  Durazzo),  aomettnies  called 
**  Carlo  delta  Pace,**  son  of  Louis,  Count  of  Gravina,  grandson  or 
Charles  II.,  and  consequently  second  cousin  of  Joanna  L 
1386.  Ladislaus,  only  son  of  Charles  III. 

Vieeroyt. 

1386.  Tommaso  Sanseverino,  Grand  Constable,  for  Louis  of  Axgou* 

1387.  Monseigneur  Montjoy,  lor  the  same. 

1390.  Cccco  del  Borgo,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  for  Ladislaus. 
1406.  Florido  Latro,  for  the  same. 
1414.  Joanna  1 1.,  sister  ofLadislaus,  and  consequently  daughter  of  Charles  IIL 

Viceroyt, 

1421.   Braccio  daMontone,  Grand  Constable,  for  Joanna  and  Alfonso- 

of  Aragon. 
H22.  Egidio  Sa6tera,  for  Alfonso. 
1423.  Giorgio   della    Magna,   Count  of  Pulcino,  for  Joanna    anci 

Louis  of  Anjou. 
•  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon,  for  his  brother  Alfonso. 

End  of  the  Duraxxo  Line. 

1 435.  Ren6  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Lorrune,  succeeding  as  the  heir  of  Joanna  Il» 
by  her  last  will  and  testament,  in  opposition  to  her  previous  adoption 
of  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 

FVreroy*. 

1438.  Giaoomo  del  Fiasco,  for  Ren4 

1439.  Antonio  Caldora,  Grand  Constable,  for  the  same* 
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HOUSE  OF  ARAGON. 

I.    KiKGDOX  OF    SlClLT,  1283 — 1496. 

IS83.   Peter  III.,  King  of  Aragon,  succeediog  to  the  throne  as  the  husband 
'  of  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,   and  sole  heiress  of  the 

house  of  Hohenstaufen. 
12S5.  James  I.  ^«the  Just,"  son  of  Peter  III.,  abdicated  in  1291  in  favour 

of  his  brother,  on  becoming  King  of  Aragon  bv  the  title  of  James  II. 
1291.  Interregnum  to  1296. 
1296.  Frederick  II.,  brother  of  James  the  Just,  abdicated  in  1322  in  favour 

of  his  son. 
1S22.  Peter  IV.,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  II. 
IS4S.  Loub/son  of  Peter  IV. 
1355.  Frederick  III.,  younger  brother  of  Louis. 
1377.  Mary,  sister  of  Frederick  III. 

1391.  Mary  and  Martin  her  husband,  son  of  Martin  I.,  King  of  Aragon. 
1402.  Martin  I.,  husband  of  Mary,  succeeding  on  her  death  without  issue. 
1409.  Martin  the  Elder  (Martin  I.  of  Aragon,  II.  of  Stcily>  father  of  the  last 

king,  so  that  Sicily  became  again  united  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 
1412.  Ferdinand  the  Just,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  second  son  of  Eleanor 

of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Peter  IV.,  and   brother  of  Henry  III. 

King  of  Castile. 
1416.  Alfonso  v..  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Just, 

adopted  by  Joanna  I.  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples ;  abdicated  in 

fiivour  of  his  brother  on  becoming  King  of  Naples. 
1458.  John  II.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  second  brother  of  Alfonso. 
1479.   Ferdinand  V.  (Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  son  of  John  II. 

II.  KnroDOM  or  Natlss. 

1441.  Alfonso  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Just,  formerly  King  of  Sicily,  called 
Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  and  Alfonso  the  Just ;  the  heir  of  Joanna 
I.  by  her  first  adoption,  and  the  hvir  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
by  the  female  line,  and  through  it  of  the  Norman  kings. 

VieeroyM. 

1442.  Antonio  Cibo. 
1453.  Don  Lopez  Ximenes  d*Urrea. 
145&  Ferdinand  I.,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  L,  legitimated  by  the  Pope: 
in  1444. 

1494.  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  I. 

1495.  Ferdinand  IL,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  II. 

Viceroy. 

1495.  The  Sieur  Gilbert  de  Bourbon,  Duke  de  Montpensier,  for 
Charles  VI 1 1,  of  France. 

1496.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Altamura,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  con- 

aequently  brother  of  Alfonso  II.,  and  uncle  of  the  last  king. 

* 

Extinetkn  of  the  Ara^oneee  Dynaety, 

pARTinoir  ow  THX  ElixoDOH,  1500^1504. 

'By  the  Treaty  of  Grenada,  signed  November  11.  1500,  and  confirmed  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  the  conclave  of  Cardinals  in  the  following 
year,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain  and  Louis  XIL  of  France 
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agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  tbem.  The  treaty 
provided  that  the  King  of  France  should  possess  the  city  of  Naples, 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  three  Abruzzi,  and  half  the  revenue  pro- 
duced by  the  Tavoliere  of  Apulia,  with  a  confirmation  of  tlie  title  of 
King  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  previously  assumed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
King  of  Sicily  as  the  successor  of  his  father  John  II.,  was  to  possess 
the  three  Calabrias  and  Apulia,  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  Tavoliere,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia.  The  possessioii  of  the  provinces  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
soon  led  to  a  war  between  the  contracting  parties.  Hostilities  com- 
menced in  June  1 502,  and  in  little  more  than  eighteen  months  the 
French  were  defeated  in  four  battles,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  by 
the  military  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  became,  like  Sicily,  a 
Spanish  possession. 

Viceroys. 

1502.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
".  The  Duke  de  Nemours,  for  Louis  XII. 

THE  SPANISH  DOMINION,  1504—1700. 

Kingdom  or  Natles  and  Sicily. 

•1504.  Ferdinand  the   Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  son  of  John  II.,  King  of 
Navarre,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

Fieeroys, 

1503.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 

1507.  Don  John  of  Aragon,  Counl  of  Ribagorsa. 
4506.  Don  Antonio  Guevara,  High  Steward  of  Spain. 
1509.  Don  Ilaimondo  de  Cardona. 

SpAirxsn  Kings  or  tbe  House  or  Austria,  1516—1700. 

1515.  Joanna  III.  (Joan  of  Castile),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 

proclaimed  queen  on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  abdicated  in  the 
following  year  in  favour  of  her  son. 

1516.  Charles  IV.,  son  of  Juan  of  Castile,  by  the  Archduke  Philip  I.  of 

Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sou  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 
(the  Emperor  Charles  V). 

Viceroys, 

1522.   Don  Carlos  de  Lannuja  (Lannoy). 

1527.  Don  Hugo  de  Mon^ada. 

1528.  Pbilibert,  Prince  of  Orange. 

1529.  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  Archbishop  of  Monreale. 
1 538.   Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marques  de  VUlafranca. 
1554.  Curdinal  Pacecca 

1554.   Philip  I.  (Philip  II.  of  Spain),  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  by 
Isabella  of  Fortugal  (tbe  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  England). 

Vktroyt, 

1555-58.  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo  (lh«  Great  Duke  4f 

Alva). 
1558.         Don  Juan  Maariques  de  Leon  (as  the  ffiag's  lictttenant). 
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1559.  Cardinal  de  la  Cueva  (as  the  King^t  Lwulcnaat). 

1559-71.     Don  Pannan  de  RWera,  Duke  d'AlcaliL 
1571-75.     Don  Antonio  Per«notte»  Cardinal  de  Gmnrelle. 
1575-79.     Don   Inigo  Lopes  Hurtado  de  Mendoia,  Marques  de 

Mond^ar. 
1579-8S!.     Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  Prinee  of  Pietrapertia. 
1588-86.     Dob  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Omina. 
1586-95.     Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  Count  de  Miranda. 
1595  •99.     Don  £nriques  de  Gusmany  Count  d'Olivarcs. 
1598.  PbUip  II.  (Philip  III.  of  Spain),  son  of  Philip  I.  by  his  fourth 
wife   Aiuie    of  Austria,  daughter   of    the  £mperor    Maxi- 
milian II. 

Fieeroyt. 

1599-1601.  Don  Fernandez  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos. 
[1601-3.       Don   Franciseo  de  Castro,  lieutenant  of  his  father,  the 

Viceroy.] 
1603-10.       Don  Juan  Alfonso  Pimentel  d*£rrera,  Count  de  Bene- 

vente. 
1610-16.       Don   Pedro    Femandca    de    Castro,   Count  de  Lemos 

(nephew  of  the  Duke  de  Lenma). 
1616-80.       Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 
1 680.  Cardinal  Borgia  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1680-88.       Cardinal   Don  Antonio  Zapatu  (as  the  King's  Lieu- 

teoantV 
1681.  Philip  IIL  (Philip  IV.  of  Spain),  son  of  Philip  II.  by  Margaret  of 
Austria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

fSstrsfa. 

l6S8-«9.  Dm  Antonio  Alvafes  de  Toledo,  Duke  d*Alfa  (grandson 
of  the  *«  Great  Duke"). 

1689-31.  Don  Fernando  Alan  de  Rivera,  Duke  d* Alcaic. 

1631-37.  Don  Manuel  de  Guzman,  Count  de  Monterey. 

1637-44.  Don  Ramiro  de  Gusman,  Duke  de  Medina  de  las  Torres* 

1644-46.  Don  Juan  Alfonso  Enriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile. 

1646-^8.  Don  Rodriguez  Ponce  de  Leon,  Duke  d*Arooa. 

1648.         Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip   II.  (from 
January  to  March). 

1648-53.  Don  Inigo  Valea  y  Tassis,  Count  d'Ofiate. 

1553-59.  Don  Garcia  d*Avellana  y  Haro^  Count  de  Castrillo. 

1659-64.  Count  de  Peiiaranda. 
1665.    Charles  V.   (Charles  II.  of  Sfmin),  aometiines  called  Charles  IV. 
of  Naples,  son  of  Phillip  III.  by  his  seoond  wife,   Mary  Anne 
of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Kmpesor  Ferdinand  III. 

FtMroys. 

1664-66.  Cardinal  Paseual  of  Ar«gon. 
1666-71.  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon. 
1671.        Don  Federiee  de  Toledo,  Marques  de  Villafranca. 
1678-75.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez,  Marques  d*Astorga. 
1675-83.  Don  Fernando  Fazardo,  Marques  de  los  Veles. 
1683*87.  Don  Oaspar  de  Haro,  Marques  del  Carpio. 
1688-95.  Dob  Franeiaeo  Benavides,  Count  de  Sent'  EstevAn. 

c6 


L 
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1695-1700.  Bon  LnU  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  de  Medina  Cell, 
Girolamo  Coloniui»  as  the  King's  Lieutenant. 

End  cf  the  Spanish,  ordder  hranch  of  the  house  of  Auatna* 

War  or  the  Spanish  Socczssxok,  1700 — 1713. 

1700.  Philip  IV.  (Philip  V.  ot  Spain),  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  was  declared  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  by  his  grand  uncle,  Charles,  tlie  late  King.  Tlic  succes- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  was  claimed  by  Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  for  his  son  the  Archduke  Charles,  as  the  heir  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria.  A  war  ensued,  and  lasted  for 
13  years,  during  which  the  government  was  again  administered  by 
Viceroys. 

Vtceroyi  during  the  War, 

1702.  The  Marques  de  Vigliena. 
.  The  Duke  d'Ascalona. 

1707.  Count  von  Martinits. 

1708.  Count  Daun. 

^   Cardinal  Vincenzo  Grimani. 

1710.  Count  Carlo  Borromeo. 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  Bourbons  was  excluded  from  Italy  ; 
Philip  was  confirmed  as  King  of  Spain,  by  the  title  of  Philip  V. ;  Naples 
was  assigned  to  tlie  German  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;  and  Sicily 
was  separated  from  Naples  and  given  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

THE  GERMAN  DOMINION. 

German  Kikgs  of  the  House  or  Austria,  1713 — 1734. 

KxKGBOM  or  Naples:  afterwards  or  Naflbi  akd  Sicilt. 

1713.   Charles  VI.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.  by  his  third  wife  Eleonora  Magdalen  Teresa,  Princess  of 
Palatine  Newburgh  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.). 
During  this  reign,  Sicily  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  Philip  V. 
of  Spain  (in  1717).    It  was  restored  to  the  crown  of  Naples  in  the  following- 
year  by  the  war  of  the   Quadruple  Alliance,  the  island  of  Sardinia  bein^ 
given  to  Victor  Amadeus  in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

Vicente, 
1715.  Count  Daun. 
1719.   Count  Gallas. 

.  Cardinal  Schrotembacb. 
1721.  Prince  Borghese. 

.   Cardinal  Von  Althann. 
1728.  The  Bali  Portocarrero. 

1733.  Count  Von  Harraeh. 

1734.  Giulio  Viseouti,  Count  della  Piere,  the  last  of  tlie  Viceroys^ 

THE  SPANISH  BOURBONS,  1734. 

KiKGDOM  or  Naples  Axn  Sicilt. 

Don  Carlos,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  by  his  aecond  wife 
EUsabetta  Farnese,  of  the  bouse  of  Parma,  seized  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
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subsequently  that  of  Sicily.  In  17S4  be  was  crowned  at  Palermo ;  in  1738 
bis  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ;  in  1744  he  defeated  the 
Aostrians  at  Velletri,  and  compelled  them  to  eracixate  the  kingdom ;  and  in 
1748  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His 
reign  dates  from  the  coronation  at  Palermo,  and  he  may  therefore  be  de> 
scribed  as  follows  : — 

1734.  Carlo  Borbone,  Charles  VII.  of  Naples,  in  order  of  suocesnon,  and  by 
the  bull  of  investiture  of  Pope  Clement  XII.,  sometimes  called 
Charles  I.,  by  the  Neapolitans,  as  having  been  the  first  resident 
sovereign  of  Naples  of  that  name.  Succeeded  in  1759  to  the  throne 
*of  Spain,  by  the  title  of  Charles  III.,  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  abdicated  the  throne  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  favour  of  his  third  son  Ferdinand,  then  in  his  eighth 
year. 

Unitxd  Kingdom  or  thi  Two  Sicilies* 

1759.  Ferdinand  I.,  third  son  of  Carlo  Borbone,  by  the  Princess  Amelia 
Walburga,  daughter  of  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Poland.  By 
bia  £itherVi  act  of  abdication,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  by  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IV.  During  his  mi- 
nority (1759 — 1767)  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  a  Regency  pre- 
aded  over  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Tauucci.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  181 6,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I., 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

1825.  Francis  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  by  the  Archduchess  Maria  Carolina 
of  Austria. 

1830.  Ferdivand  II.,  the  tresent  King,  son  of  Francis  I.,  by  his  second 
wife  the  InfanU  Isabella  of  Spain.  Married  1st,  in  183S,  the 
Princess  Maria  Christina  Carolina  Josephina,  daughter  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia;  she  died  in  1836  after  giving  birth  to 
Feakcxsco,  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  hereditary  Prince;  2nd,  in 
1837,  her  Imperial  Highness,  Maria  Teresa  Isabella,  daughter  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria. 
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1.  Pampokts.  —  §  2.  Faomtibr  and  Custom- Houses.  —  §  S.  Moke  v.  — 
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ROUTEa 

To  teoiUUts  reference,  the  Bsniet  ere  printed  in  tetfcr  in  those  Routes  uader  which  ] 

tiMy  are  AiUy  described. 


route  page 

40.  Ancona  to    Naples    by   the 

shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
through  Porto  di  Fermo, 
AscoK,  Pttctara,  Termali^ 
Ortona,  LancUmo,  Veuto 
dTjimmoM,  San  StoerOjLu" 
cera,  and  Foggia*  with  an 
excursion  to  Qutel  FUfnn^ 
tino  1 

41.  Ascoli  to   Pescara,   through 

CiviteUa  dd  Tronto,  Tera- 
mo  and  Civitd,  di  Penne, 
with  a  notice  of  the  ascent 
of  the  Gran  Sasto  from 
Teramo  ...       9 

42.  Termoli  to  Naples,  by  Campo- 

Inuto  and  Maddaloni 

43.  Campobasso  tolsernia  through 

Bojano,  with  an  account 
of  the  ascent  of  the  McUen 

44.  Pescara  to  Solmona  by  Chieii 

45.  Sora  to  the  Lake  of  Celano, 

by  the  Val  di  Roveto» 
Tagliacozzoj  and  Albay  with 
excursions  to  the  Cieoiano 
District  and  the  Cattle  of 
PetreOa     .         .         .         .15 

46.  Terni   to   Naples,   by    Rieti, 

Aquila^  Pbpoii,  Soimona, 
Isemia,  and  Venafro;  with 
excursion  to  the  LoJm  of 
SeannOf  and  an  account  of 


12 


14 
14 


23 


Sfi 


route  page 

the  ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasto 
from  Aquila 

47.  Rome  to  Naples  by  Frotinone, 

San  GermanOj  Ancient 
Capua,  and  Caeerta;  with 
excursions  to  Alatri,  Ttola, 
Sora,  Arpino,  Aquino,  JPon» 
teeortfo,  PiedimonU,  Aiife, 
and  Cqjaxzo 

48.  Rome  to  Naples  by  Albano, 

Vdktri,  the  Am/tne  Marthet, 
T^rreusina,  Modem  Capua 
and  Averta  s  with  excur- 
sions to  Cora  and  Gaeta, 
and  an  account  of  the 
Poma  group  of  Islands 

49.  Naples  to   Md/i  and  Venota, 

by  Muro,  Atdla,  aad  Rio- 
nero;  with  excursion  to 
Monte  Folture,  Fenota,  and 
LaveUlo     .... 

50.  Naples  to  Reggio,  by  Ebdli, 

Lagonegrot  CcutroviUari,  Co^ 
tenta,  S,  Eufemia,  Maida, 
Pizzo,  MonteHeone,  Tropea^ 
MUetOfSeminara,  Scglla^^c.i 
with  excursions  to  Paola, 
Guardia,  and  other  towns 
on  the  coast,  the  range  of 
Im  Sila,  and  the  ruins  of 
S.  Stefano  del  Boteo  43 


6^ 


43S 
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51.  Naples  to  Potenza         .         .  46S 

52.  Potenza  to  Bari,  by  Grapma 

and  iflfiinMiiJii    .  .  464 

5S.  Potenn  to  Tkranto,  tlooai^ 

3Mult9w    .         •         •         •  465 

54.  N^let  to   OtramiOf  tlnroiigfa 

AtuBino,  Aritmo,  Fogpiot 
(SerigmtkL  (CoaoM  ami  the 
site  of  Caon*)^  BarUUa 
iRwooy,  Ban,  Ihnmtd 
MmdmHOf  sod  J^eeee ;  with 
excnzsioa  to  tfie  Lake  of 
Amanebm  .466 

55.  Taniiito  to  firittdisi,  through 

Ona         ....  486 

56.  Bari    to    Brimdm,     through 

PoUfftmMO  and  MomoptU     .  489 

57.  Brindisito  Leoceand  Otranto  491 

58.  Leeee  to  <?a2Kp02i  .  491 
5d.  Tamito  to  CastroTUlari,  by 

Rdagtma,  PotuarOf  Fnm- 
oamVoySiid  the  site  of  Meta- 
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pontum,  Heracles,  Sybarts, 
and  Tburii         .  .  492 

60.  Castrovillari  to  Catanxarot  by 

Castamo,  Congtiama,  fioc- 
JONO,  Cariaii,  Stnmgoii,  Oh- 
trome  (^mte  of  Crotoma),  sad 
CtUro  .494 

61.  Catsnssffo  to  Casabutomf,  by 

SgmUaee^  Monasimcef  sod 
Geraet  (site  of  Locri  £pi- 
aephryrii)  .  496 

62.  Naples  to  Bennento,  by  Ari- 

muus  the  Gsadtiw  Forka, 
and  Arpaia  .  5Q1 

6S.  Benevento  to  IV^o  and  Lu- 

cers  •         .         •  506 

64.  AveUino  to  Sslernoy  by  Saim 

StvtvtHo  .         •         •         •  507 

65.  Foggis  to  Mamfrtdemia,  with 

excursion  to  MmU  S,  An- 
ptlo  (Garganus)  .  506 

66.  Manfredonia  to  Barletta        .  510 
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PAOS 

T.  AnsansUts SSI 

M»  Gd  vffVOO  ..................  8SU 

ATsisoao. ......... ...  ......».■ ..  z>M 

vmo»...»...i..w»i.« ..»«.■ —..«.*  'v/v 

Vauvius... S76 

Vcttlcs...........................  S51 

WBBTSaN  DlSTBICr. 

Agnsno^  Lago  d' <14 

Arco  JPdliOB»....M.M.M.MM...  407 

AJCIwHl    .......................  vXo 

Aterniu 389 


saMB  .............*M....(.ita.....  .So 

CamaldoU 415 

wiiauR  .............. ........a....  44fS 

FUMi«,lafodi   ...........  408 

OroCU  del  Cane   ............  414 

Glttlla.... 99i 

lecDta  ......■»»■■■<■  »n.. ...».»..  vxa 

Licola,  Lago  di  .....M.M.....  410 

Uternmn   ..m......«m......**  410 

XjUcrine  liifce  ..m..mmm...  «j94 
Uaia  Moito  .................  400 

MiscDum........................  4C0 

Monte  BansfO  ..m.m...»..*.  418 

mm^aaa^  WaiWOm. ■■■■>■■■»■».»    •Sit 


PAOK 

Neraoe  Stufe  di   ...•••..«••  994 

PaUia  ...........................  410 

P&aaun  m..mm...mm..mm..«  416 
P«MiU|MH  OfOtUdl  .........  3fi5 

■    Promontory ......  S70 

Ponuell ^4 

*  tuOtoa   .......a................  416 

Sibyrt  Cave  ..................  998 

Solfatara  ... ..  SS6 

Viigtl,  ^Nnb  of...............  9&5 

MoaTBBaif  maraicT. 

AcnrTa.....M.........«......M..  4S1 

AiTagoia .......... ..............  431 

Antignano  .mm«..m..<. «••...  490 

AreneHa 430 

AlSaPCw.............  ».««»»..»•  431 

vaivano  ..wM.....«a....M..a..  4S1 

Carditcllo  ..m.......m.....m.  431 

CSuoria 431 

lXla|P0ttO.....n»M.MM.MM.MW    430 

OiugUano  ..m.......m..mmm  431 

Marano   .................m.....  431 

InOlvlORo  ■•••«■••••••••  «•••••«••»•«  431 

QiialUno  M....M......W.M....M  431 

Secondigliano   .....m........  431 

Soccaro   ........m.^...........  416 
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§  I. PaS»POBT8. 

Bjkfork  the  traveller  is  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  liis 
passport  must  bear  the  visa  of  a  Neapolitan  minister  or  consul.  If  he  arrive  by 
water,  it  must  be  signed  by  the  British  and  Neapolitan  consuls  resident  in  the 
port  of  embarkation ;  and  the  visa  of  the  British  authority  must  state  that  the 
traveller  intends  to  visit  the  kingdom,  or  the  signature  of  the  Neapolitan  consul 
may  be  refused.  This  r^ulation  applies  even  to  travellers  who  may  be  on  their 
way  to  Malta  or  the  Levant,  and  whose  visit  to  Naples  will  be  limited  to  the 
few  hours  during  which  the  steamer  may  stay  on  her  passage  to  the  East  If 
the  traveller  arrive  by  land  from  Rome,  his  passport  must  be  signed  not  only  by 
the  Neapolitan  ambassador  in  that  capital,  but  must  be  previously  signed  by  the 
British  consul  and  by  the  police,  and  distinctly  specify  tiie  route  intended  to  be 
taken.  Tlie  frontier  station,  where  the  passport  is  demanded  and  viseed,  is  fre- 
quently at  a  distance  from  the  Dogana,  particularly  in  the  provinces  which  are 
distant  from  the  great  lines  of  road.  In  such  cases  the  traveller  will  be  sent 
in  charge  of  a  gendarme  direct  to  the  Dogana,  without  being  allowed  to  visit 
any  place  by  the  way.  These  frontier  dogane  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Giudice  di  Cireondario  (p.  ixviii.)  who  is  subject  to  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Sot^  intendentt  of  the  district  Any  instance  of  incivility  or  of  excessive  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Giudice  should  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Sott*  intendente 
at  the  chief  town  of  Uie  district,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  Intendente  or  Governor 
of  the  province,  who  resides  always  in  the  principal  city.  These  officers  are  men 
of  education  and  intelligence,  and  are  always  ready  to  redress  any  grievance  to 
which  the  traveller  may  be  exposed  by  the  petty  officers  of  the  Dogana.  We 
have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  they  have  not  been  anxious  to  give  every 
assistance  in  their  power;  and  we  are  bound  to  add  that,  when  travelling  in 
the  least  frequented  districts,  and  with  no  other  introduction  than  a  passport^ 
we  have  met  with  invariable  attention  and  courtesy  both  from  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  accompanied  by  unsolicited  offisrs  of  aid  in  any  way  which 
could  facilitate  the  objects  of  our  tour.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  the 
traveller  has  just  ground  of  complaint  against  the  local  authorities,  be  owes  it  to 
future  travellers  to  lose  no  time  in  reporting  the  fiu;t  to  the  Sott*  intendente,  who 
has  the  power  of  punishing  the  offender  by  suspension  or  removal  to  another 
station.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  duty  of  the  Giudice 
is  very  of\cn  both  irksome  and  invidious,  and  the  traveller  will  lose  nothing  by 
treating  him  with  the  civility  and  temper  which  is  expected  from  him  in  turn. 

The  formalities  to  be  observed  on  arriving  at  Naples  are  less  onerous  than 
they  are  in  some  of  the  other  Italian  capitida.  The  traveller  who  enters  the 
city  by  land  or  by  the  railway  from  Capua,  is  required  to  give  up  bis  passport 
at  the  barrier  of  the  city  or  the  railway  station,  and  to  name  the  hotel  at  which 
he  intends  to  lodge.  In  exchange  for  his  passport  he  will  receive  a  higlieito  or 
printed  receipt  specifying  the  police  rules  applicable  to  strangers.  Thu  paper 
must  be  presented  at  the  police  office  within  48  hours.  The  simplest  plan  is  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  who  will  save  the  traveller  from 
all  further  trouble  by  making  the  necesssary  arrangements  in  his  behalf. 

If  he  arrive  by  steamboat,  or  by  sailing  vessel,  he  is  required  to  present  him- 
self to  the  police  of  the  port,  and  to  take  the  usual  receipt  for  his  passport  ; 
but  an  officer  generally  boards  the  steamers  on  their  arrival,  and  collects  the 
passports  before  the  passengers  land.  No  stranger  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
Naples  longer  than  a  week  who  does  not  provide  himself  with  a  permission  to 
reside  (  Cauia  di  Sicurtzza),  which  is  granted  for  two  months,  and  enables  the 
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holder  to  travel  freely  through  the  continental  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  however,  personal,  and  is  consequently  necessary  to  each  individual  of  a  party. 
Tlie  landlord  usually  arranges  this  in  two  days,  charging  6  carlini  per  head^ 
of  whieh  41  grani  are  paid  to  the  police  and  19  to  the  commissaries,  lliia 
formality  ia  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  travellers  whose  stay  is  limited  to  a 
few  days;  and  if  they  exceed  the  week,  the  signature  of  their  passports  for  their 
^parture  will  generally  give  them  a  lew  additional  days ;  but  in  all  this  they 
wUI  find  it  best  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  landlords,  who  are  too  respectable, 
in  all  the  good  inns,  to  allow  travellers  to  get  into  any  difficulty  in  matters  of 
form.  Bjflbre  leaving  Naples  for  a  foreign  state,  the  passport  must  have  tha 
visa  of  the  minister  or  consul  of  the  country  to  which  the  bearer  belongs.  N» 
foe  is  charged  at  the  British  legation,  but  at  Naples  as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  Ame- 
rican citizens  have  hitherto  paid  the  exorbitant  charge  of  3  dollars  to  the  United 
States  authorities  for  'their  visa.  To  go  from  Naples  to  Rome,  after  obtaining 
the  signature  of  the  British  minister,  the  visa  of  the  Papal  nuncio  is  required. 
For  this  6  carlini  are  charged ;  the  visa  of  the  prefecture  of  police,  which  costs 
6  carlini,  is  then  necessary ;  and,  lastly,  the  signature  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
alEdrs,  which  costs  12  carlini,  must  be  obtained. 

A  lascia- passage  for  Terracina  and  for  the  gate  of  San  Giovanni  at  Rome  is  also 
desirable  for  persons  travelling  in  their  own  carriage.  On  leaving  Naples  by 
steamer  or  by  sailing  vessel,  it  is  desirable  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  visa  of  tha 
police  and  the  minister,  the  signatures  of  the  consuls  of  those  countries  at  whose 
ports  the  vessel  will  touch  on  her  passage.  From  Naples  to  Civita  Vecchia  the 
passport  must  have  the  visa  of  the  nuncio;  from  Naples  to  Leghorn  it  must 
have  that  of  the  Tuscan  consul ;  iVom  Naples  to  Genoa,  that  of  the  Sardinian 
miwul,  and  from  Naples  to  Marseilles  that  of  the  French  minister.  These 
siipsatures  must  be  obtained  before  the  Neapolitan  minister  will  grant  his  visa. 
The  following  will  show  the  charges  upon  passports  when  travelling  by  steaim 
foom  Naples  to  Marseilles,  touching  at  the  intermediate  ports :  British  minister, 
O ;  police,  6  carL ;  nuncio^  6  carl. ;  Tuscan  consul,  6  carl. ;  Sardinian  consul^ 
4  francs^  equal  to  9  earl.  6  gr. ;  French  consul,  3  francs ;  minister  of  foreign 
aAirs,  1  piastre ;  making  together  46  carlini  and  2  grani.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  passport  must  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  steamer  the  day 
before  its  departure,  in  order  that  the  captain  may  fulfil  all  the  necessary 
formalities  at  the  Board  of  Health.  From  Naples  to  Sicily  there  are  likewise 
some  forms  to  be  complied  with.  A  guarantee  is  required  from  the  banker 
or  correspondent  of  the  traveller  before  the  police  will  grant  their  signature, 
which  costs  6  carlini ;  the  passport  must  then  be  signed  by  the  British  minister  ; 
and  if  it  be  intended  to  go  on  to  Malta,  this  is  required  to  be  specified  in 
the  visa  of  the  latter,  which  secures  twelve  carlini  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
afiairs,  whose  signature  is  enforced  whenever  it  is  known  that  the  traveller  is 
about  to  quit  the  kingdom.  The  same  rule  applies  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Kven  an  excursion  to  Pactum  cannot  be  undertaken  without  a  special 
passport  from^the  prefecture  of  police,  at  the  usual  cost  of  6  carlini.  Travellers 
by  post  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  must  be  furnished  with  an  order  for  post- 
horses  from  the  postmaster-general,  which  is  never  granted  until  the  passport 
be  regularly  signed  for  departure,  huono  per  partenza, 

§  2.  <—  FaonTiSB  AKs  CosTou-HoiTsas. 

Travellers  are  liable  to  four  custom-house  visitations  from  the  frontier  to 
Naples;,  which  may  generally  be  compromised  for  the  sum  of  from  6  to  12 
carlinL     In  fact  the  constant  appeal  of  "buonagrazia**  will  soon  convince  the 
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traveller,  however  much  he  may  disapprove  of  the  sjrateray  that  his  oonvenienoe 
will  be  consulted  hy  a  comproniise.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom*  even  in  the 
hye^roads  of  the  least  frequenled  pnovuieea,  we  have  Ihuad  the  cnstoms  officers 
invariably  ooiirteons  and  oiviU 

By  an  old  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  horses,  a  heavy  tax 
was  formerly  exacted  at  the  fiontier  from  all  tmveUers  who  might  enter  the 
kingdom  with  Ibrei^  horses,  aoeompanied  with  the  fMrm  of  hramdmg  them, 
nnless  a  permission  had  been  previoasly  obtained  from  the  Minister  at  Naples. 
This  permission  antboriaed  the  eustom-honse  offioen  to  let  the  horses  pass  the 
frontier  on  payment  of  a  piattve  fiv  each  animal,  the  owner  giring  security 
in  250  dueats  for  each  home  that  it  should  be  again  eapozted  by  him  ;  suefa  sum 
being  forfeited  if  the  animal  were  sold  within  the  kingdom ;  and  in  case  of  death, 
the  feet  being  required  to  be  established  by  a  sort  of  ceroaer'a  inquest  By  a 
decree  of  I85S,  this  prohibition  was  removed,  and  all  horses  are  sow  allowed  to 
be  imported,  with  the  exception  of  a  pecoHar  breed  from  rhihnstia.  A  duty, 
however,  is  payable  at  the  frontier,  hot  this  is  a  trifling  incenvenienoe  compared 
with  the  annoyanoes  of  the  old  system. 

Carriages  arriving  by  sea  are  liable  to  a  heavy  deposit  duty,  but  not  those 
which  arrive  by  land.  The  expenses  of  importing  and  landing  a  carriage  even 
for  peraonal  use  wiH  be  best  understood  from  the  following  verbatim  account 
for  landing  the  carriage  of  an  fingiish  taaveUer  from  the  Marseilles  steamer  in 
1850: — **  Per  la  prima  rata  di  eassa,  dncati  lO,O0:  ai  marinaij  per  il  disbaroo, 
«  portarli  a  case,  4,00;  per  domanda,  e  deerstasione  del  Direttore,  (^40;  al 
aeoretariato  per  le  deeretasionc,  0,40;  per  spese  di  eartalla,  0,7S;  ai  sbalUiori, 
0,60 ;  per  rci)biigo  alia  dogana,  0,70 ;  ai  boUatori,  0^1 1 ;  ai  tasaatori,  e  legtstro 
di  eassa,  0^15;  alia  porta  di  useito,  0,10;  per  verbalo,  e  preso  oonto,  0,20;  per 
l^aocompagnaooento  da  maie,  0,18;  ai  brieatieri,  e  tenente  d*  ordine,  0^86;  per 
barchetta,  0,10;  per  il  giro  di  cartella,  0,60;  per  la  atnregnaiione,  2,40;  «= 
90,94 ;  landing  the  luggage  from  the  steamer,  1,S0 ;  porterage  to  the  hotd,  1,50 ; 
carriage,  0,90;  spedisione,  1,20;  total,  25,04*';  to  which  must  be  added,  other 
expenses -paid  directly  fay  the  traveller  himself,  3,31 ;  making  a  total  sum  of 
88  dueats,  35  grani,  or  AL  14s.  6dL  Should  the  carriage  remain  in  the  kingdom 
one  year,  the  traveller  must  pay  10  ducats  more^  and  when  it  is  exported,  the 
feet  must  be  proved,  or  the  bai^cicr  who  goaiantecs  the  duty  on  its  arrival  will 
be  liable. 

§  3.— MoKxr. 

The  coinage  of  Naples  is  arranged  on  the  decimal  system.  By  the  law  of 
April  15.  1818,  silver  was  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  currency,  and  the 
ducat  to  be  its  unit.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  four  silver  and  four  copper 
coins  were  issued  from  the  Mint,  the  dueato  of  10  carlini;  the  teicarlini  or 
nuzxthfiUutra  of  6  carlini,  the  tori  of  2  carlini,  and  the  cawlino  of  10  grani,  in 
silver ;  the  cinque-grani  or  mezzo-earlino  of  5  grani,  the  einquina  of  2}  grani ; 
the  ^raao  and  the  tome$e  (the  mezzo-grano  of  Naples  and  the  mezzo-bajocco  of 
Sicily).  By  another  law  of  1818,  dated  May  8.  three  gold  coins  were  intro- 
duced, the  oneia  nuova  or  oneetta  of  3  ducats;  the  quintuj^o  of  15  ducats,  and 
the  decuph  of  30  ducats.  Before  this  law  was  enacted,  the  gold  coin  in  common 
use  was  the  pezza  of  1783,  containing  6  ducats,  which  was  superseded  by  a 
decree  of  1826,  ordering  the  coinage  of  a  new  oacta  of  6  ducats,  but  somewhat 
less  in  value. 

Many  of  these  coins  have  disappeared  fitnn  the  circulation.  The  ducat  eape- 
cially  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  wlule  ihtpkuire  of  1804,  containing 
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IS  carfini,  has  vmirped  iti  ptaee.  Hie  importanoe,  howerer,  of  such  a  ecyia  as 
the  ducat  in  a  decimal  sjrateni  has  induced  the  Government  and  the  bankers  to 
retaiB  it  in  their  caleulatioiis  even  at  an  imaginarj  eoin.  The  result  is  that 
there  are  now  two  standards  of  value,  —  the  one  conventional,  in  which  the 
ducat  is  used  ftr  bankers*  aeeomits  and  for  legal  contracts ;  the  other  practical, 
in  which  the  piastre  b  used  as  the  medium  of  payments.  Hence  a  banker's  note 
is  alwaya  calculated  in  ducats  and  paid  in  piastres  and  grani. 

The  grano  is  the  most  ancient  coin  of  the  kingdom  of  Maples.  The  Aragonese 
kings  divided  it  into  18  parts,  which  were  called  earalli  because  each  part  bore 
the  figure  of  the  hone,  the  Greek  enMem  of  the  city ;  in  process  of  time  the 
eavallo,  in  spite  of  its  intefcat  as  a  national  memorial,  beaune  corrupted  into 
cals,  the  name  given  to  the  preaent  decimal  of  the  grano.  Tie  carlino  was 
introduced  in  1665  by  the  Viceroy  the  Cardinal  of  Aragon  in  honour  of  Charles 
V.  The  ducat,  the  half-ducat,  and  the  tari  ware  introduced  towards  the  elose 
of  the  same  reign,  in  1689,  by  the  Viceroy  Benavidcs. 

With  regard  to  the  coins  now  in  use,  it  will  be  suflicient  to  say  that  those  in 
gold  occur  only  in  small  quantities,  that  the  current  silver  coins  are  the  piastre, 
the  messo-piastra,  the  taii  and  the  carlino,  and  tliat  the  copper  coinage  consists 
of  pieces  of  5,  S,  9^,  3,  1  and  ^  grano.  All  accounts  are  calculated  in  giaai. 
The  Rooaan  seudo  passes  as  a  piastre;  the  Spanish  dollar,  called  by  the  Neapo- 
Utana  n  calsmMta,  tfiongh  at  Rome  worth  only  a  scudo,  is  here  worth  IS^  carlini 
or  1S5  grani ;  the  Vapoieon  variea  iiwm  460  to  470  grani ;  the  £ngiish  soverei|^ 
varies  from  SIO  to  600  according  t^  the  rate  of  eichange.  It  is  convenient  to 
ledum  it  at  600  grani,  beeanse  we  thus  avmd  fractional  parts,  and  obtain  4d.  as 
the  valve  of  the  carlino,  which  ia  near  enough  for  practical  purposes  The  gold 
coins  slightly  exceed  this  calculation  on  aoeouot  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
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S  4. — Roads. 

The  post  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  was  the  only  road  of  any  length  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  which  was  practicable  for  carriages  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.     So  little  was  tbe  importance  of  good  roads  understood  at 
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that  period  that  many  travellers  are  now  living  who  will  remember  that  even 
this  Roman  road — the  great  line  of  communication  between  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  rest  of  Europe —  crossed  the  Garigliano  by  a  ferry.  During  the 
French  occupation,  great  efforts  were  made,  for  military  purposes,  to  remedy 
this  defect ;  and  since  the  accession  of  the  present  king  Ferdinand  II.,  who  hsi* 
done  more  in  twenty  years  to  improve  the  internal  communication  of  the 
kingdom  than  his  ancestors  had  done  in  many  centuries,  there  is  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  importance,  in  the  remotest  provinces,  which  has  not  been  connected 
with  the  capital  by  a  highway  constructed  on  the  best  principles  of  engineerin|^ 
science.  The  roads  are  arranged  for  postal  and  public  purposes,  in  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  the  four  great  lines  of  communication  called  *<  Cammiiu 
Consolari ;  "  the  second  comprises  about  fifty  provincial  or  cross  roads,  called 
'<  Cammini  Travern.**    There  are  no  turnpikes  on  eitlier  class. 

The  four  main  roads —  Cammini  Consolari  —  are  (1 . )  the  Cammino  diRoma, 
the  road  from  Naples  to  Rome,  through  Capua,  Mola,  Fondi,  and  Terracina ; 
(2.)  the  Cammino  di  Calabria^  from  Naples  to  Reggio,  through  Salerno,  Evoli, 
Auletta,  Cosenza,  and  Monteleone ;  (S.)  the  Cammino  d»  Puglia,  from  Naples  to 
Otranto,  through  Avellino,  Foggia,  Bari,  and  Lecce;  (4.)  the  Ccrmmino  dspH 
Abruzzi,  from  Naples  to  Aquila,  through  Capua,  Venafro,  Isernia,  Castel  di 
Sangro,  Solmona,  and  Popoli. 

II.  The  second  class  —  or  the  Cammini  TaAVsasi— «aro  arranged  in  four 
groups,  each  group  being  dependent  on  one  of  the  four  great  lines. 

1.  The  Roman  Road  has  9  cammini  traversi :  —  from  A  versa  to  Carditello^ 
Aversa  to  Caserta,  Aversa  to  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  Capua  to  Caserta,  Capua  to 
Mondragone,  Capua  to  Piedimonte,  Capua  to  &  Maria  di  Capua,  Mola  di 
Gaeta  to  Gaeta,  Sant*  Agata  to  Sessa. 

9.  The  Calabrian  Road  has  26  cammini  traversi  —  from  Torre  dell*  Annuo- 
ziata  to  Castellammare,  T.  dell*  Annunziata  to  Quisisana,  Salerno  to  Avellino^ 
Salerno  to  Psstum  by  Battipaglia,  Eboli  to  Persano»  Eboli  to  Capaccio,  Eboli 
to  Psestum  by  Persano,  Eboli  to  Campagna,  Eboli  to  Rutino,  Eboli  to  11  Vallo 
by  Prignano,  Auletta  to  Potensa,  Potensa  to  Matera,  Potenza  to  Melfi,  Lago- 
negro  to  Chiaramonte,  Castrovillari  to  Rossano,  Cosensa  to  Paola,  Scigliano  to 
Catanzaro,  Gerace  to  Palme,  Nicastro  to  Catansaro,  Catanzaro  to  Cotrone^ 
Tiriolo  to  Catanzaro,  Monteleone  to  Pizzo,  Tiriolo  to  Nicastro,  Castrovillari  to 
Corigliano,  Palme  to  Gioja,  Rosarno  to  Gioja. 

3.  The  Apulian  Road  has  IS  cammini  traversi :  —-from  Marigliano  to  Nola, 
Avellino  to  S.  Angelo  de*  Lombardi,  Ponte  di  Bovino  to  Lucera,  Foggia  to 
XfUcera,  Foggia  to  Sansevero,  Foggia  to  Manfredonia,  Bari  to  Altamura  by 
Bitetto,  Bari  to  Monopoli,  Altamura  to  Gravina,  &Vito  to  Brindtsi,  Mesagne 
to  Brindisi,  Lecce  to  GaUipoli  by  Copertino  and  Nard6,  Manduria  to  Brindisi. 

4.  The  Abruzzi  Road  has  1 1  cammini  traversi : — from  Torricella  to  San  Ger* 
mano,  San  Germano  to  Sora,  Castel  di  Sangro  to  Lanciano,  Popoli  to  Teramo 
(by  the  Osteria  di  Carabba,  the  Salini,  and  Montepagano),  Osteria  di  Carabba  to 
Chieti,  Osteria  di  Carabba  to  CivitA  di  Penne,  Chieti  to  Pescara,  Teramo  to  Ascoti 
(tlirough  Civitella  del  Tronto),  Chieti  to  Vasto  (by  Lanciano),  Naples  to  Vaato 
(through  Maddaloni,  Guardia,  Sepino,  Campobasso,  and  Civita  Camponuirano)^ 
Campobasso  to  Termoli  (by  Casacalenda). 

5.  There  is  a  fifth  class  of  secondary  roads  l>e1onging  to  the  Naples  district, 
called  Cammini  hk*  Sin  Reali.  They  are  the  roads  from  Naples  to  Caserta 
(by  Caivano);  Caserta  to  S.  Leucio;  Naples  to  Capodimonte;  Naples  to 
Portici,  Ln  Favorita,  or  Torre  del  Greco ;  Naples  to  Astroni ;  Naples  to  Poz- 
zuoli ;  Pozzuoli  to  Fusaro  or  I^ioola. 

^^  All  the^  roads  being  of  modern  date  are  admirably  constructed  and  well 
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kept.  In  some,  where  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  would  have  made  any  kind 
of  carriage-way  impossible  a  century  ago,  the  engineering  in  of  the  highest 
character ;  and  many  of  the  viaducts,  bridges,  and  substructions  deservedly  rank 
amon^  the  first  works  of  their  class  in  Italy.  They  are  under  the  direction  of 
a  general  Board,  called  the  Diresione  Generate  de*  Ponti  e  Stradc,  dependent 
oo  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  corresponding,  in  some  respects,  to  our  old 
Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,  but  more  comprehensive  in  its  functions,  having 
the  eositrol,  not  only  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  hut  also  of  the  land  revenue  and 
the  canals,  the  public  works  of  drainage  and  irrigatiop,  the  conservancy  of  the 
rivers  and  harbours,  the  forests,  the  royal  chases,  and  the  fisheries.  Thi* 
president  of  this  \)oard  is  called  the  Director-General ;  and  the  other  memb*!rfc 
of  it,  called  the  Council,  are  always  architects  and  civil  engineers,  who  have  the 
title  of  Inspectors- General. 

§  5.  —  PosnMo. 

The  posting-system  of  Naples  forms  a  branch  of  the  Post-office  establishment, 
under  the  name  of  the  *' Amministrazlone  Generalc  delle  Poste  e  Procacci.*' 
The  whole  department  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  is 
managed  by  a  central  board  consisting  of  a  director-general  (who  is  generally 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank),  an  inspector-general,  and  a  general  secretary.  The 
provincial  directors  and  the  postmasters  are  appointed  by  this  Board,  and 
are  responnble  to  it  for  the  due  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  pc sting  arrangements  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent;  and  the  rate  of 
travelling  b  generally  distinguished  by  its  rapidity  compared  with  that  which 
prevails  in  other  states  of  Italy.  The  postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  supply 
post-horses  without  a  written  permission  from  the  Director- General  in  Naples, 
from  a  provincial  director,  or  some  authorised  officer  of  the  department.  This 
permission  is  granted  immediately  on  the  production  of  the  passport  regularly 
signed  for  departure ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  cammini  traversi,  on  which 
the  postmasters  are  only  required  to  keep  horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails.  I^  therefore,  the  traveller  be  desirous  of  obtaining  horses  on  those 
roads,  it  must  be  by  privi^e  contract  with  the  postmasters,  and  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.  In  each  post-house  where  relays  of  horses  are  kept 
<  Relieco),  the  postmaster  is  bound  to  keep,  a  Register,  for  the  use  of  travellers. 
the  pages  of  which  must  be  numbered  by  the  secretary-general.  In  this  book 
(^Re^-itiro)  the  traveller  has  a  right  to  enter  any  complaint  which  he  may  have 
occasion  to  prefer  against  the  postmaster  or  postillions  of  the  preetding  dage. 
The  postmaster  is  bound  to  submit  this  Register  every  evening  at  the  office  of 
tJie  local  director  or  other  post-office  authority  resident  in  the  town,  or  at  the 
«nd  ai  every  week,  if  there  be  no  such  officer  in  the  place.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  director  to  see  that  this  is  regularly  done,  to  make  extracts  and  notes  of  the 
complaints  entered  by  travellers,  and  to  transmit  them,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, to  the  Central  Board  at  Naples.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  post- 
masters to  alter,  erase,  or  tamper  with  the  Register,  and  any  failure  to  present 
the  book  at  the  prescribed  time,  is  punishable  by  law.  The  traveller  who 
orders  post-horses,  and  changes  his  mind  after  they  have  reached  his  door,  must 
pay  half  the  course,  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  an  ordinary  post,  and  half  the  buona« 
mano  payable  to  the  postillion.  If  the  horses  be  kept  waiting  beyond  the  time 
appointed  for  their  arrival,  the  traveller  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
diarges  of  the  course,  a  quarter  part  of  such  charges  for  every  hour  of  the  delay. 
The  postmasters  and  the  postillions  are  required,  by  a  general  order  of  the 
Director- General,  to  treat  travellers  with  respect,  to  serve  them  with  attention 
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and  cekritj,  and  to  demand  dd  more  than  the  amount  fiiied  by  the  tariff*.  They 
are  alio  ordered  not  to  importune  for  any  kind  of  payment  the  passengers  in 
the  public  diligences  or  in  the  carriages  of  the  letter  coudera.  The  postmasters 
are  bound  to  cnpply  ^borses  to  the  post  in  preference  to  private  traveHers ;  but 
when  there  is  a  want  of  horses  at  any  station  where  the  traveller  desires  to 
begin  his  journey,  and  when  such  want  arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  postmaster, 
the  local  director,  or  post^^iffice  auihoriiy  on  the  spot,  baa  power  to  hire  horses 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  charge  the  postmaster  with  any  sum  which  may 
be  pidd  for  their  hire  over  and  above  the  tariff  prices  In  the  event  of  there 
being  no  relay  of  horses  at  any  station  in  the  middle  of  a  journey,  the  post- 
master of  tho  neit  station  is  bound  to  supply  horses  to  carry  on  the  traveller  ts 
the  two  f<^kiwing  stages  if  necessary,  an  hour  being  allowed  at  each  stage  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  with  an  additional  charge  of  half  a  pa<(t  for  the  second 
stage,  and  any  other  privileges  belonging  to  such  stage  in  the  shape  of  extra 
horses,  &c.  But  the  postillions  are  expressly  forbidden  to  pass  the  post-house 
which  terminates  each  stage,  unless  tlkcy  are  fonished  with  a  written  declaration 
from  the  postmaster  that  there  are  no  horses.  Tf  the  traveller,  on  arriving  by 
post  at  any  station  on  the  main  road,  desire  to  diverge  into  a  eammino  tmverso, 
the  postmaster  cannot  refuse  to  supply  horses  for  the  purpose,  provided  the 
place  to  which  the  traveller  wishes  to  proceed  be  not  distant  more  than  two 
posts  from  the  main  road. 

With  regard  to  carriages,  the  regulations  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
in  force  in  the  other  Italian  States.  The  numl>er  of  penons  in  the  vehicle  in 
every  case  decides  the  number  of  the  horses.  Cabriolets  and  other  carriages 
of  the  country  with  two  wheels  are  allowed  to  travel  with  two  horses,  if  the 
number  of  persons  do  not  exceed  two,  although  they  may  have  a  trunk  as  well 
as  an  imperial ;  but  if  they  are  three  in  number,  the  carriage  must  have  three 
horses,  whether  they  have  a  trunk  and  imperial  or  noL  For  a  small  four- 
wheeled  chaise,  such  as  the  carrettdla  of  the  country,  containing  one  person 
only,  with  the  luggage  we  have  specified,  two  horses  must  be  taken ;  and  when 
the  number  of  travellers  is  two,  or  even  four,  three  horses  are  enforced.  For  a 
large  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  head,  containing  two  persons,  with  a  trunk 
and  an  imperial,  three  horses  must  be  taken ;  and  when  there  are  three  or  four 
persons,  four  horses  and  two  postitlions  will  be  enforced.  For  a  dose  four- 
wheeled  travelling  carriage  containing  four  persons  with  the  same  amount  of 
luggage,  four  horses  and  two  postillions  are  ordered ;  and  when  it  contains  five  or 
more  persons,  six  horses  and  three  postillions  must  be  taken.  Whenever  an 
extra  horse  is  allowed  for  any  stage,  the  postmaster  is  authorised  to  attach  one 
horse  for  every  pair  in  the  carriage.  A  child  of  7  years  of  age  er  less  is  not 
counted,  but  two  such  children  are  counted  as  one  person. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  for  the  ordinary  posts  on  the  four  great  roads  : — 

Each  horse,  whether  for  draught  or  saddle       -         65  grani  per  pest. 

Postillion,  for  each  horse         -         -         -         -         15  ditto     ditto 

Ostler  (stalliere),  for  every  pair       ...  $  ditto    ditto 

The  first  post  out  of  Naples,  being  a  royal  post,  is 
charged  half  a  post  extra,  and  the  ostler*s  buonamano 
is  10  grani  instead  of  5. 

Carriage  with  two  places,  furnished  by  a  post-T  -^   ..         diito- 

master      -..-.-        f 

Carriage  with  four  places  and  four  wheels  1        ^^^  ^^^^    ^^ 
furnished  by  the  postmaster        '         '        J 

An  express  ......         80  ditto    ditto 

Ditto,  on  the  Roman  road     •        -        -        -       100  ditto    ditto 
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Wben  post  bones  ar»  sappfiad  by  tfie  postmiUis  of  tbt  gr«st  raods  tut  m. 
UDD  trsTencH  oiulcr  tb«  r^itbuions  mentSoDodf  the  tariff  is :  — 

Eacb  horse         ......        90  grani  per  post 

FostillioD,  for  each  horse     ....        20  ditto    ditto 

J  6L  —  Wbobis  AVft  MKAsvam. 

The  Niapolitan  past  aadaaile  are  wridf  raWy  loq^tr  than  thoaa  of  the  Papal 
Sfeslea  or  TuaeaBy.  The  mile  ia  8434  jacda.  or  neaviy  lA  Eaglidi  noile.  Tho 
post  ia  1 1  E^isb  miles  and  ^  fiirioog.  The  BBoggio*  fl790  tevole,  ia  35-781 
Eo^ish  feel»  fife  mofgie  boiaQp  about  equal  to  four  FiUgiiah  aerc^  The  caima^ 
cir8pahBi,iaa2-5S  inefaea.  ThepalaM  is)0-35iadM&  Wiib  regard  to  ama* 
saraa  of  capaeitjF.  the  toBsoloia  13*735  gaUooa^  nearly  1}  baabeU  The  barile 
of  €0  caraffe  is  11*096  gallons.  The  salma  reale,  of  16  stiQa»  is  49*534  gallona* 
The  botte,  for  wine  and  brandy,  is  about  1 32  gallons.  The  principal  weights 
are  the  libbra,  of  1 2  onee^  e^ual  to  10*31  os.  Troy ;  the  rotolo,  of  2  libbre  9}  once, 
about  1  lb.  12  OS.  aTolrdupoia;  the  cantaro  piccolo,  of  150  libbre,  about  97  lbs. 
sToirdujpoia ;  the  eaotaro  grande,  of  100  rotoli,  about  175  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

J  7.  —  Raiiaoaos. 


Tht  King  of  the  Two  SieiKes  was  the  first  Italian  aoveraign  who  introdueed 
the  railway  system  into  his  dominjons.  Two  Hues  are  now  open,  —  one  from 
Naples  to  Noeera,  through  Portici,  Torre  del  Grceo^  Torre  delf  Annunsiata, 
Ponpeiv  Seafirti,  Angri  and  ^igani,  with  a  branch  firom  Torre  dell'  Annunsiata 
to  CttBtellammare ;  the  other  from  Naples  to  Capua  tlirough  Casalnuoro,  Acerra, 
Cancello,  Maddaloni,  Caserta,  and  S.  Maria  di  Capua.  Both  theae  lines  run 
every  twohoon  during  the  day  and  at  moderate  fiires. 

1.  The  Portici  and  Nooera  line  was  the  first  railway  opened  in  Italy.  It 
was  eottstnteted  by  a  French  company  on  the  engineering  plans  of  M.  de  Verges 
and  MM.  Bayard  de  la  Vingtrie,  and  was  openMl  in  1839  as  fiir  as  Portici,  and 
in  IMO  aa  fiur  aa  Torre  del  Greco;  in  1842  it  was  extended  to  Castellammafe, 
and  in  1844  to  Noeera,  about  22  miles  from  Naples.  The  rails  are  of  English 
omnnfocture,  the  engines  and  carriages  partly  English  and  partly  French. 
The  line  has  been  Tcry  successful  fvom  its  commencement ;  the  number  of  pa»> 
aengers  in  the  first  half  year  of  the  opening  to  Noeera  aTcraged  ncariy  1 10,000 
a  montb,  and  the  diridend  finr  the  same  period  was  nearly  7  per  cent  It  has 
been  proposed  to  extend  the  line  through  the  Talleys  of  the  Shrno  and  the  Sab- 
hato  to  Foggia  and  Manftedonia,  and  to  extend  it  thence  along  the  shores  ot 
the  Adxiatic  to  Ban,  Brindisi  and  Otranto.  Another  extension  to  Calabria 
has  been  proposed^  to  peas  by  Salerno^  II  Valto,  Caatrovillarx,  Coaensa,  and 
Mileto^to  R^{gio. 

2.  The  Caserta  and  Capua  line  was  opened  m  December,  1843,  as  fiir  aa 
Caiei  to,  and  was  extended  to  Capua  in  1845.  It  waa  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  royal  treaaory,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Fonseca,  at  the  cost  of 
1,200,000  ducats,  snd  is  now  worked  by  a  company.  The  rails,  engines  and 
carriages  are  of  English  manufacture.  The  line  passes  inomedKatdy  in  front 
of  the  myal  'palaee  of  Caserta.  It  eonreys  about  80,000  passengers  a  aaonth, 
a  large  number  of  whom  are  holiday  kAk  attracted  to  Caserte  by  the  beauties 
of  the  palace  and  its  neighbourhood.  This  railway  wilt  ultimately  he  extended 
to  the  papal  finontier,  and  at  some  fiiture  time  wiU  connect  Naples  with  Rome;. 
Two  fiaca  have  been  surveyed  in  referenee  to  this  exteimon, — one  fiiUowing 
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the  course  of  the  Roman  post  roftd  through  Molo,  Itri,  Fondi  and  Terracina ; 
he  other  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Gari^iano  by  Fontecorvo  and  Aquino  to 
Ceprano. 

Several  other  lines,  proposed  mostly  by  French  companies,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Government,  but  at  present  their  execution  is  in  abeyance.  One 
of  these  projected  lines  is  from  Naples  to  Termoli  through  Nola,  Benevento 
and  Volturara ;  with  a  branch  from  Volturara  to  Campobaaso,  Solmona*  PopoU 
and  Aquila,  and  another  branch  from  Popoli  to  Pescara,  and  thence  along  the 
Adriatic  to  AscolL  Another  branch  has  been  proposed  from  the  projected  line 
to  Reggio,  to  Melfi,  Gravina,  and  Tarento,  with  a  smaller  branch  from  Gravina 
to  Potenza.  Many  years  will  probably  elapse  before  half  these  lines  are  carried 
out ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  important  service  they  would  render 
to  the  State  in  developing  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  lor  which  this 
kingdom  is  remarkable,  to  an  extent  of  which  the  rest  of  Europe  has  a  very 
inadequate  conception* 

§  8. —  Conaixas*  Carriages  and  I>iugzncz8. 

The  letter  couriers  on  the  four  great  roads  are  allowed  to  take  passengers 
to  and  from  any  post  station  on  their  routes,  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Director 
General  of  Posts,  provided  each  traveller  has  no  more  luggage  than  a  carpet 
bag  or  small  portmanteau  not  exceeding  12  rotoli  in  weight  The  fare  must 
l>e  paid  in  advance,  two  days  at  least  previous  to  departure,  with  an  additional 
S  grani  for  the  receipt  stamp;  both  the  place  and  fare  are  forfeited  if  the 
luggage,  at  the  time  of  starting,  be  found  in  excess  of  the  r^ulation.  No  place 
can  be  taken  unless  the  passport,  duly  signed  for  departure,  be  exhibited  at  the 
office,  and  preference  is  always  given  to  the  traveller  who  is  bound  to  the  most 
distant  point  The  ''vettura  corriere**  on  the  Homan  road,  called  the  mail 
of  the  **  Paesi  Esteri,*'  takes  the  letters  and  two  passengers  as  far  as  Terracina* 
whence  they  are  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the  Papal  courier.  It  leaves  Naples 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  4  p.m^  and  every  Saturday  at  midnight,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  23  hours.  The  fare  to  Terracina  is  9  ducats,  in- 
dependently of  a  toll  of  SO  gprani  at  the  bridge  of  the  Garigliano.  The  vetture 
«orrtere  for  the  Apulian,  Calabrian  and  Abruizt  routes  leave  on  Mondays* 
"Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  fares  on  the  Cammino  di  Puglia  are  6  ducats 
to  Foggia;  10  ducats  20  grani  to  Bari;  12*60  to  Taranto,  and  15  to  Lecce. 
The  fiires  on  the  Cammino  di  Calabria  are  1  *80  to  Salerno,  9  to  Castroviilariy 
11*40  to  Cosenza,  and  19  20  to  Reggio  (Villa  S.  Giovanni).  The  fares  on  the 
Cammino  degli  Abruszt  are  S*60  to  Isemia,  6^60  to  Solmona,  and  7*20  to 
Popoli.  The  fares  for  the  intermediate  stages  of  course  vary  in  proportion  ; 
1»ut  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details. 

Diliffenees.  —  For  many  years  previous  to  I8S9  the' letter  courier  was  the 
only  public  conveyance  between  Rome  and  Naples.  There  were  no  carriages 
whatever  on  the  Ceprano  rood,  and  there  were  no  regular  diligences  on  that  of 
Terracina;  but  the  "service**  of  the  latter  road  was  performed  under  contract 
^ith  the  two  Governments  by  the  carriages  of  Angrisani,  the  most  celebrated 
Tetturino  in  Italy.  These  carriages  had  no  fixed  time  of  departure,  but  started 
whenever  all  the  places  were  engaged.  They  accomplished  tlieir  journey  in 
36  hours,  at  the  charge  of  14  Roman  scudi,  including  a  dinner  and  a  bed  at 
Mola  or  Terracina.  Angrisani's  contract  expired  in  1840;  when  a  n^w  com- 
pany at  Rome,  called  the  **  Messageries  des  Diligences,**  which  had  previously 
started  with  success  a  diligence  between  Rome  and  Naples  by  the  Ceprano  road, 
and  others  to  Florence  and  Civita  Vecchia,  undertook  the  service  of  the  Ter- 
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racioa  road  on  s  rqj^Iar  system.  Their  Tehicles  have  now  ceased  to  run  between 
Rome  and  Naples  by  the  Ceprano  road  ;  but  they  run  daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
by  that  of  Terracina,  The  diligence  which  leaves  Borne  ana  Naples  on  Monday. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.,  stops  at  Terracina  for  the  night,  and  per- 
forms the  journey  in  34  hours.  That  which  starts  on  the  intermediate  days 
leaves  Rome  at  11  a.  m.  and  Naples  at  8  a.ni.,  and  does  not  make  any  halt» 
perfiBrming  the  journey  in  38  hours.  The  fares  are  11  and  10  scudL  The 
Company  afford  a  further  accommodation  to  travellers  by  starting  a  carriage 
St  any  time  at  the  tariff  priee^  an  advantage  of  which  Ikmilies  frequently  avul 
themselves.  A  diligence  leaves  Naples  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
for  Salerno,  and  another  runs  on  the  same  days  from  the  railway  station  at 
Capua  to  Sora,  when  the  traveller  may  obtain  conveyances  to  Isola,  Cepiano, 
and  Froatnooe,  frovo.  which  place  there  is  a  diligence  to  Rome,  leaving  Frosinone 
at  6  p.m.  on  every  day  except  Saturday,  and  reaching  Rome  at  6  a.  m.  on  the 
following  morning.  The  fiires  and  hours  of  departure  may  be  ascertained  at 
the  Poat-Office. 

§  9.— "VETTUaiMI. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  suligect  of  the  Roman  vetturini  in 
the  Hand-book  for  Central  Italy,  apply  equally  to  those  of  Naples,  with  this 
material  exception,  that  the  vetturini  of  Naples  have  long  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  worst  in  Italy.  As,  however,  there  are  so  few  roads  provided  with 
public  conveyances,  the  traveller  to  a  certain  extent  is  dependent  on  the  vetturino 
for  his  means  of  transit  from  one  place  to  another,  unless  he  can  content  himself 
with  the  common  carriages  of  the  country.  We  have  tried  both  systems,  and 
have  no  hentation  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  light  correM/stto,  the  tarr^t^lOf 
or  even  to  tlie  &rmer*s  cart  on  leathern  springs,  with  its  fresh,  active  little 
horses,  both  of  which  we  have  always  found  more  rapid  and  far  more  enjoyable 
than  the  heavy  lumbering  vehicle  of  the  vetturina  In  some  of  the  remoter 
provinces,  and  especially  in  the  mountain  districts,  the  traveller  will  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  any  kind  of  carriage.  He  must  then  obtain  horses,  one  of 
which«  as  the  sumpter  horse,  will  carry  two  portmanteaus  and  enable  the 
pcdrome,  who  generally  travels  on  foot,  to  get  a  lift  occasionally.  In  this  way 
we  have  travelled  agreeably  over  a  wide  tract  of  beautiful  country,  where  a 
retturino  carriage  is  seldom  seen,  and  when  seen,  impresses  every  one  with  the 
idea  that  nothing  could  be  devised  more  unfitted  for  the  country  or  for  the 
eojojment  or  independence  of  travelling.  In  many  of  the  provincial  towns  we 
have  often  found  a  superior  kind  of  open  carriage  with  two  hones,  capable  or 
travelling  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour  with  ease.  For  such  carriages  we 
have  paid  from  4  to  5  piastres  a  day,  allowing  nothing  for  tlie  back  journey ; 
for  a  light  country  cart  with  two  horses,  in  which  nine  miles  an  hour  may  be 
travelled  on  an  average,  we  have  paid  3  piastres  for  the  first  day,  and  S  piastres 
for  the  second.  For  three  horses  for  a  long  day's  journey,  two  for  the  travellen 
and  ooe  for  the  baggage,  we  have  paid  4^  ducats  a  day,  and  that  in  prorincial 
cities,  where  the  vetturino  has  denoanded  11  piastrea  for  the  same  service  in  a 
cumbrous  vehicle  resembling  a  caravan,  without  the  advantage  of  its  room. 
We  need  scarcely  repeat  the  advice  we  have  given  in  the  Handbook  for  Central 
Italy,  to,  have  all  engagements  with  vetturini  drawn  up  in  writing  and  attested 
by  some  person  in  authority.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  every  vetturino 
carriage  pays  one  ducat  per  wheel  on  entering  Capua,  and  that  the  gates  dose 
at  sunset  and  remain  shut  till  sunrise,  all  entrance  being  of  course  impossible 
in  the  interval. 

S.  ItaL  d 
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§  10. -—Steam  KJis. 

1.   Marskilles  Like. 

There  ore  &fe  linea  of  steamers  between  Naples  and  MaraeiUes* — one  be- 
longing to  the  French  company  of  the  Measageriea  Imp^riales,  and  carrying 
the  mails,  tlie  other  belonging  to  commercial  oompaniesy— via.  the  Neapolitan, 
the  French,  the  Sardinian  and  the  Tuscan.  There  are  also  aingle  steamers  which 
run  in  connection  with  the  Sicilian  vessels,  or  are  employed  chie6y  in  the  car- 
riage of  merefaandize.  Formerly  there  was  oonaiderable  competition  between 
the  companiea;  but  they  have  latterly  amalgamated,  by  no  means  to  the  ad* 
vantage  of  traTellers.  The  fares,  whicAi  are  exorbitant,  have  been  equalised  since 
the  amalgamation,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  inducement  to  accelerate  the  speed. 
The  complaints  ara  consequently  numerous,  and  travellers  are  frequently 
exposed  both  to  annoyance  and  loss  by  the  failure  of  the  steamers  to  keep  their 
engagements.  Considering  the  importance  of  the  line,  and  the  large  profits 
which  the  companies  derive  from  English  travellers,  the  proprietors  should 
liear  in  mind  that  a  want  of  punctuality,  incivility  on  the  part  of  their  officers, 
or  exorbitant  charges,  will  inevitably  force  their  best  customers  to  support  the 
French  mail  line  exclusively^  or  to  fidl  back  on  tlie  old  system  of  travelling 
by  land. 

The  French  maU  ateamers  touch  at  Naples,  on  their  voyage  between  Naples 
and  Malta,  three  times  every  month  each  way.  They  leave  Marseilles  on 
the  9th,  1 9th  and  29(h  of  the  month,  calling  at  Leghorn  and  Civita  Vecchia, 
arriving  on  the  drd,  1 3th  and  2dr4i|  They  touch  at  Naples  on  their  return  from 
Malta,  on  the  4th,  14th  and  24 tb.  Fares,  exduftive  of  provisions  :  1st  class, 
1 50  francs ;  2nd  class,  90  fr. ;  3rd  class,  60  fr. ;  4th  class,  37  fr.  Office  at  Naples, 
15.  Vico  Travaocari. 

The  Neapolitan  Company'e  vesteU  leave  Marseilles  on  the  4th,  9th,  14th,  19th, 
24th  and  29th,  and  leave  Naples,  on  their  return,  on  the  1st,  4th,  11th,  14th, 
21  St  and  24th,  touching  at  Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Civita  Vecchia  each  way, 
professing  to  perform  the  voyage  in  four  days.  An  intermediate  steamer  runa 
to  Marseilles  direct,  toudiing  only  at  Civita  Vecchia;  but  travellers  have 
hitherto  complained  loudly  of  the  irregularity  and  mismanagement  of  this  vessel. 
Office  at  Naples,  21.  Strada  Piliero. 

The  French  Compof^**  veeaeU  leave  Marseilles  on  the  2d,  12th  and  22d  of  the 
month,  and  Naples,  on  their  return,  on  the  7th,  17th  and  27th,  touching  at  the 
same  intermediate  ports.      Office  at  Naples,  5.  Strada  Piliero. 

The  Tnsccm  Company*$  veeacU  leave  Marseilles  for  Naples  on  the  9th,  19  th 
and  29th  of  the  month,  and  Naples,  on  their  return,  on  the  10th,  20th  and  30th, 
touching  at  the  same  ports.      Office  at  Naples,  17.  Strada  Piliero. 

The  Sardinian  Company**  veaeds  leave  Marseilles  for  Naples  on  the  Srd, 
7 til,  13th,  I7th,  23rd  and  27th,  and  a  return  vessel  leaves  Naples  for  Marseilles 
on  the  same  days,  calling  at  the  same  ports  as  the  vessels  of  the  other  com* 
panics,  with  the  addition  of  Nice.      Office  at  Naples,  1 5.  Strada  Piliero. 

A  French  merchant  eteamer  leaves  Marseilles  for  Naples  on  the  1  st,  11  th  and 
21st,  and  Naples,  on  her  return,  on  the  6th,  16th  and  26th  of  every  month,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Sicilian  steamer,  touching  only  at  Civita  Vecchia.  Office  at 
Naples,  23.  Strada  Molo. 

A  Neapidilan  merchant  eteamer  runs  between  Naples  and  Marseilles,  touching 
at  tlie  intermediate  ports,  and  occasionally  goes  on  to  Palermo;  but  the  days  of 
departure  .vary  according  to  circumstances  and  cargo.    Office  7.  Strada  Piliero. 
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2.  Sicily  and  Malta  Lini. 

The  NtapotUtM  Companj^t  vessels  run  from  Naples  to  Malta  on  the  4th,  14th, 
and  24th  of  every  month,  touehing  at  Tropea,  Messina  and  Syracuse.  They 
also  run  finom  time  to  time  to  Tropea  and  Messina,  returning  by  Palermo,  and 
occasionally  make  a  voyage  to  Fhlermo  only  and  liack.  Another  vessel  belong- 
ing to  this  eorapany  extends  her  voyage  round  the  bland  to  Malta,  touching  at 
'IVspani,  Palermo  and  Girgenti  on  the  outward  trip,  and  at  Syracuse,  Catania, 
Taormina  and  Messina  on  her  return  to  Naples.  Full  particulars  of  these 
nxyvements  may  be  obtained  at  the  Ojfiee,  21.  Strada  Piliero. 

The  NeapoNtam,  mail  Mteamers  leave  Naples  for  Palermo  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  and  for  Messina  every  Tuesday,  touching  at  S.  Giovanni.  The 
Palermo  steamer  returns  by  way  of  Messina  every  Tuesday,  touching  at  S. 
Giovanni  ;  and  every  Friday,  touching  at  Lipari.      Office^  Strada  del  Castello. 

A  StttpeHian  merdumi  aUamet  leaves  Naples  for  Messina  every  Monday,  and 
Messina,  on  her  return,  every  Thursday,  calling  at  Paola,  Pisao,  Tropea  and 
other  places  on  the  Calabrian  coast  each  way.      Office*  19.  Strada  Piliero. 

A  SieiUan  merekant  stmmer  runs  regularly  between  Naples  and  the  Sicilian 
ports.      Office,  S3.  Strada  Mola. 

3.  Taravto  Link. 

One  c»f  the  NeapoHtan  Company**  vessels  runs  occasionally  from  Naples  to 
Messina,  Taranto  and  Gallipoli ;  returning  by  the  same  route,  which  usually 
fKcupies  ten  days,  as  she  stops  some  time  at  each  port  Particulars  of  these 
trips  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  21.  Strada  Piliero. 

§  11.  Inks. 

In  addition  to  the  information  respecting  inns  given  in  detail  in  our  accounts 
of  tlte  different  towns,  we  may  here  observe,  as  a  general  rule,  that  travellers 
should  make  their  bargain  with' the  landlords  on  their  6rst  arrival,  and  refuse  to 
psy  any  charge  which  they  know,  from  eiperience  elsewhere,  to  be  exorbitant. 
There  need  be  no  delicacy  on  the  subject ;  for  it  is  the  common  custom  of  the 
country.  Alt  foreigners  make  it  a  rule  to  adopt  this  precaution,  and  for  this 
reason  they  not  only  pay  about  a  third  less  than  English  travellers,  but  escape 
the  annoyances  and  delays  of  disputed  bills.  The  principal  hotels  in  the  capiul 
rank  among  the  best  and  the  dearest  in  Italy.  It  is  a  common  remark  among 
persons  who  have  travelled  through  the  Continent  to  Naples,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  hotels  in  that  city  are  greater  than  any  which  they  have  experienced 
ebe where  from  the  time  of  leaving  England.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this 
^'^tement  may  have  done  an  injustice  to  some  of  the  hotels,  by  deterring 
trsTellers  from  going  to  tliem  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  often  induced 
persons  who  could  afford  to  frequent  the  principal  hotels  of  other  continental 
uities,  to  take  up  tlieir  quarters  in  inns  of  less  pretensions,  and  to  content  them- 
>elTes  with  fewer  comforts,  from  the  feeling  that  even  oomforU  may  be  purchased 
it  too  great  a  cost.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  great  hotels  of  Naples  are 
ufittinguished  by  their  excellent  management,  and  by  all  which  can  reconcile  the 
VtMtor  to  high  charges ;  and  while  they  continue  to  deserve  this  praise,  there 
("ill  always  be  travellers  to  support  them  without  reference  to  expense.  \Vithin 
U*e  Ust  few  years  the  landlords  have  lessened  one  source  of  cost,  by  the  intro- 
(! action  of  Uble  d'hotes  and  coflTee-rooms  ;  but  we  ore  convinced  that  they  will 
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still  further  consult  their  own  interests  by  adopting  in  every  branch  of  their 
establishments,  and  especially  in  the  charges  for  apartments,  a  scale  of  prices 
which  will  put  an  end  to  the  reproach  that  they  have  the  dearest  inns  in  Italy. 
Considering  the  cost  of  living  and  the  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
Naples,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  scale  of  charges  should  be  perpetuated  which 
was  intelligible  enough  when  coipparatively  few  travellers  went  further  south 
than  Rome,  but  which  is  obviously  impolitic  now,  when  the  number  of  visitors 
is  increasing  yearly.  In  these  times  of  railroads  and  steam,  the  general  public 
are  the  best  patrons ;  and  those  landlords  who  become  known  for  the  nxideration 
of  their  charges  will  be  abundantly  repaid  not  only  by  the  increased  number  of 
visitors,  but  by  the  longer  period  during  which  they  will  be  induced  to  stay. 
These  remarks  apply  equally  to  many  of  the  hotels  in  the  suburbs  of 
Naples  which  the  traveller  will  have  occasion  to  visit,  and  some  of  which  are 
quite  as  expenuve  as  those  of  the  capital  without  the  excuse  of  heavy  rents  and 
large  establishments  to  be  kept  up.  The  third-rate  inns  of  Naples  have  not  the 
pretensions  or  the  comforts  to  justify  high  prices ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
usually  frequented  by  foreigners,  who  are  less  dependent  than  Englishmen  on 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  enjoyment  of  travelling.  We  have  endeavoured,  iu 
this  work,  to  show  that  there  is  no  city  in  Italy  wHlch  ofiers  in  itself  more 
inducements  than  Naples  to  prolong  a  residence ;  and  we  trust  that  the  respect- 
able landlords  of  the  hotels,  to  whatever  class  they  may  belong,  will  in  future 
insure  the  lengthened  sojourn  of  English  travellers,  by  arranging  a  fixed  scale  of 
charges  consistent  with  the  known  expenses  of  life  at  Naples. 

In  the  provinces,  the  towns,  and  even  the  cities,  are  very  unequally  provided. 
In  some,  the  inns  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  second  class  in  the  capital ;  in 
others  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  In  the  remote  districts  the  osttrie 
are  as  bad  and  comfortless  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Montaigne,  except  that 
the  wooden  shutters  which  kept  out  the  light  as  well  as  wind  have  mostly  been 
replaced  by  glased  pannels.  The  cookery  in  such  places  is  on  a  par  with  the 
accommodation,  and  we  may,  from  experience,  congratulate  every  traveller  in 
the  mountain  and  inland  districts  who  can  make  his  own  omelet,  and  instruct 
the  padrona  how  to  cook  a  dish  of  ham  and  eggs.  These  commodities  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  highland  villages,  where  even  milk  and  butter  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  they  are  real  luxuries  to  an  Englishman  ailer  the 
watery  Iroda  and  cheese  which  constitute  the  chief  contents  of  a  country  larder. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  streams,  the  traveller  may  generally 
obtain  delicious  trout,  and  game  of  various  kinds  is  abundant  on  the  hills ;  but 
hitherto  visitors  have  been  so  rare  that  no  supplies  have  been  kept  for  chance 
customers,  and  when  travellers  have  arrived  late,  there  has  been  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  procure  them.  As  soon,  however,  as  Englishmen  begin  to 
diverge  from  the  beaten  track  and  make  excursions  through  the  beautiful  regions 
to  which  their  attention  is  directed  in  the  following  pages,  the  inconveniences 
we  have  mentioned  will  gradually  disappear.  That  there  is  no  doubt  of  this 
anticipation  being  realized  is  proved  by  the  excellent  accommodation  which 
has  already  sprung  up  at  various  places  on  tlie  central  route  to  Rome,  and  in 
others  along  the  new  lines  of  road  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  work ;  for 
nothing  is  belter  understood  in  Southern  Italy  than  the  fact  that  good  inns  will 
always  follow  the  steps  of  travellers  in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  induced 
by  taste  or  fashion  to  direct  them. 
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ROUTE  40. 

17COVA  TO  HAPLS8  BY  THE  SHORES  OF 
THX  ADRIATIC,  THROUGH  TORTO  DI 
PRRVO  AMD  rOGGIA. 

lUUau  Miles. 
Ancona  to  Loreto  «  •  -  18 
Loreto  to  Porto  di  Fermo  -  -  20 
Porto  di  Fermo  to  Porto  di  Ascoli  25 
Porto  di  Ascoli  to  Giulia  Nuova  -  10 
GiuliR  NuoTR  to  Pescara  -  -  25 
Pescara  to  Ortona  -  -  -  12 
Ortona  to  Lanciano  •  •  -10 
Lanctano  to  II  Vasto  d*Aininone  -  20 
U  Vasto  to  Termoli      -         -         -18 

158 

I.  TennoH  to  Foggia,  by  S.  Severo, 

42  miles : 
Termoli  to  Cbieuti 
Chieuti  to  Serra  Capriola 
Sena  Capriola  to  San  Severo 
Sao  Severo  to  Foggia  - 


ItalUn  Hilef. 
Montaguto  to  Ariano       •  1  ^  Post   9 


-  16 

-  2 

-  13 

-  n 

200 


II.  Termoli  to  Foggia,  by  Lucera, 

48  miles : 
Termoli  to  Lucera         -         -36 
IjQcera  to  Foggia  -         -   1 2 

48 

Foggia  to  Pozzo  d'Albero    1  Post 

Pouo  d' Albero  to  Ponte  di 
Borino        -        -         -  1 

PoDte  di  BoTino  to  Mon- 
taguto -        -         -  1 

$,  ItaL 


It 


» 


9 
9 
6 


Ariano  to  Grotta  JMiuarda 
Grotta  Minarda  to  Dente- 

1 

f» 

6 

cane    .... 
Dentecane  to  Avellino 
Avellino  to  Cardinale 
Cardinale  to  Marigliano   • 
Marigliano  to  Naples 

H 

il 

>» 
»» 
>* 
>» 

9 
12 
10 
12 
12 

294 

The  distances  in  miles  are  taken  from 
Zannoni's  map  of  the  military  stations, 
drawn  in  the  **  Gabinetto  Topografico 
della  Guerra,**  in  1810.  We  have  ad- 
hered  to  this  map  as  far  as  possible 
throughout  the  work,  except  where  it 
is  otherwise  stated,  because  the  dis- 
tances having  been  measured  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  the  map  has  an  official 
character,  and  is  still  regarded  as  an 
official  authority  by  tbe  government. 
The  traveller,  however,  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Italian  mile  of  60  to  a 
degree  is  equal  to  2025*4  English  yards; 
while  the  Neapolitan  mile  is  equal  to 
2436;  and  the  Roman  mile  to  1629 
English  yards. 

Iniu  on  the  road:  —  Porto  di  Fermo^ 
Albergo  Reale.  Martin  Siettro  and 
Monte  PaganOf  solitary  post-houses. 
Pescara  and  Termoii,  small  inns  of 
the  ordinary  class  of  country  locande. 
Lucera,  La  Posta.     Foggia,  Lal  Posta, 
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liOcanda  di  Faella,   and  many  others. 
ArianOt  La  Posta.     AveVino,  La  Fosta.  ^ 
Naples,  see  Route  48. 

The  traveller  wbO|  finding  himself  at 
Ancona,  is  desirous  of  exploring  tlie 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  further  south,  or  of 
prosecuting  his  journey  to  Naples  by  a 
route  very  seldom  traversed  and  little 
known,  will  find  an  excellent  road  from 
Ancona  to  the  Papal  frontier  at  Porto 
di  Ascoli,  and  another,  by  no  means  in- 
ferior, from  that  place  to  Naples  through 
Fescara  to  Foggia.  At  Pescara  he  may 
strike  inland  if  he  prefers  it,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Naples  by  tlie  high  road  through 
the  Abruzxi,  described  in  Routes  44.  and 
46. ;  but  we  must  here  observe,  once  for 
all,  that  no  traveller  should  attempt 
these  routes  who  is  not  prepared  to  sub- 
mit to  considerable  discomfort  Ex- 
cellent and  well  kept  as  the  roads  are 
generally,  the  mouths  of  many  of  the 
rivers  have  no  bridges,  and  after  heavy 
rains  arc  difficult  and  sometimes  dan- 
gcrous  to  fbrd;  and  the  inns  for  the 
most  part,  especially  the  solitary  road- 
side taverns,  arc  dirty,  full  of  vermin, 
and  miserably  ])rovided  with  eatables. 
£ven  milk  and  butter  are  rarely  to  be 
found.  TIktc  arc  of  course  occasional 
exceptions,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
traveller  must  expect  few  of  the  conve-' 
niences  to  which  be  has  been  accus- 
tomed on  tlie  great  post-roads.  These 
remarks  apply  both  to  the  Abruszi  roads 
and  to  that  along  the  sirares  of  the  Adri- 
atic between  Fescara  and  Naples.  The 
traveller,  therefore,  must  be  prepared  to 
**  rough  "  it  before  starting.  The  ac« 
commodations  he  will  meet  with  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  district 
scarcely  ever  visited  by  travellers;  but 
every  town  contains  a  looanda  or  osUria, 
which  iu  many  places  is  by  no  means 
below  the  average.  Many  of  the  cross 
roads  in  this  portion  of  the  kingdom 
liave  been  improved  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  the  new  cammini  traversi,  or  cross 
roads  for  the  Post.  They  are  therefore 
supplied  witli  horses,  which  the  post- 
master is  only  bound  to  keep  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Post,  but  there  is  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  at  the 
same  stables,  as  well  as  a  light  carriage 


of  the  country  in  those  parts  where  the 
roads  will  admit  their  use. 

Leaving  Ancona,  the  present  road 
first  passes  through 

18  m.  Loreto,  described  in  Route  15. 
of  Handbook  for  Central  Italy.  From 
Loreto  it  proceeds  through  Porta  di  Ue- 
canatif  a  small  town  on  the  coast,  willi 
a  population  of  SOOO  souls,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. , 
and  thence  through  Porto  di  Civita 
Nuova,  crossing  the  rivers  Potenza,  Chi« 
enti,  and  Tenna.  The  Chienti  separates 
the  Delegation  of  Macerata  from  that 
of  Fermo. 

20m.  Porto  di  Fermo.  —  Inn:  Al~ 
bcrgo  Reale,  clean  and  reasonable,  witli 
a  civil  and  obliging  landlord.  Porto 
di  Fermo  is  the  representative  of  the 
Castellum  Firmanorum  of  Pliny.  This 
pretty  and  agreeable  town  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Adriatic  and  is  much 
frequented  during  the  viU^giaturcu  The 
scenery  in  its  neighbourhood  is  very 
fine,  and  numerous  excursions  into  the 
surrounding  mountains  might  be  made 
from  it  with  advantage. 

Fermo.  —  This  important  provincial 
city  is  the  capital  of  a  Delegation  com- 
prehending an  extent  of  40  square 
leagues  and  a  population  of  89,000 
souls.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor of  tlie  province,  and  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  having  been  made  an 
archiepiscopal  see  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1 586. 
It  is  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  a 
great  extent  of  very  interesting  country. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  14>00O. 
It  was  the  Firmum  Pioenum  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  occupied  by  Oesar 
on  his  march  from  Rimini.  The  cathe- 
dral is  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  As- 
sunta.  One  of  the  churches  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Juno. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1632,  by 
Urban  VIII.  The  neighbourhood 
abounds  with  charming  scenery,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  courteous  and  in- 
structed. 

"At  Fermo,*'  says  M.  Valery,  "arc 
still  shown  tlie  ruins  of  the  bouse  of 
Oliverotto,  one  of  the  model  tyrants 
proposed  by  Macchiavel  in  his  Prinoein. 
the  chapter  headed,  <  Of  those  who  at- 
tain sovereignty  by  wickedness**     OH- 
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rerotui^  aa  able  captain,  declared  him- 
self prince  of  Fenno,  after  having  mas- 
sacred his  uncle,  who  had  brought  lum 
op,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  at  a  banquet ;  his  reign  did  not 
exceed  a  year,  aa  he  was  wi^'iaid  and 
stnmgled  at  Sinigallia,  wkh  Vitellosso, 
bis  tutor  in  aiooe  and  in  war,  a  victim 
worthy  of  his  more  dexfterous  rival  Ce- 


The  citadel  of  Fenno  was  ^ae  of  the 
last  strongholds  which  Francesco  Sforaa 
posffiifcd  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  du- 
xing  hia  memorable  struggle  with  the 
pope  and  other  Italian  princes  in  the 
lith  cencury. 

Before  iwaching  Foito  d*  Aacoli,  about 
i  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  right  of 
the  road,  is  Rifrntramon^,  an  episcopal 
town  of  5,000  souls,  situated  on  a  hill 
surrounded  by  walls;  it  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  occupy  the  site  oi 
the  £tniacan  city  of  Cupia  Montana, 
diottgh  tboc  is  reason  to  believe  that 
that  ancient  city  was  further  north  at 
Maasaocio  Aear  lesi,  and  that  some  con- 
funon  has  aiiaen  firon  the  aapposed 
position  of  Cupra  Maritima,  which  the 
Italian  antiquaries  place  at  Marano  near 
this  town.  Bipatransone  was  made  a 
d^  by  PiiiB  V.  in  1571,  and  has  a 
cadiedrai  dedicated  to  S.  Gregory  the 
Great.  In  the  hill  beneath  the  town  is 
a  icmarjcable  cavern,  presenting  in  its 
numffoiis  branches  a  luiid  of  labyrinth : 
it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  oontainiag 
upwards  of  SSOO  persons. 

Sonth  of  Grottamara  we  enter  the 
Delegation  of  Ascoli. 

25  mu  Porto  di  Aweli,  a  few  mUes 
sonth  of  Fenao^  aa  the  Papal  frontier; 
passports  must  be  visetd  here,  if  the 
traveller  iniend  to  outer  th»  Neapolitan 


A  sood  to  the  right  leads  to  Ascou, 
the  ci^pital  of  a  Delegation,  comprisii^ 
aa  aina  of  SO  square  lei^es,  and  a 
papulation  of  7SyOOO  souls.  It  occupies 
an  exceedingly  strong  and  beautiful 
poaition,  on  the  IVonto,  close  to  the 
Kespoli  tan  finsaticr ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopiicy  asid  aUhoiigfa  a  dull  and  di- 
lapidated  place,  it  has  a  population  of 
12,000  aoula.  It  la  the  Asculum  Pice- 
aom  of  the  Romany  Amoua  tn  the  iiist 


city  which  declared  against  Rome  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  Social  War.  It 
sustained  a  memorable  siege  by  Pom- 
pey,  who  compelled  it  to  surrender  and 
beheaded  its  principal  inhabitants.  Its 
cathedral  is  said  to  have  hcen  built  by 
Constantine,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Hercules.  Some  brok^a  arches  on 
a  hill  in  the  town  are  attributed  to  the 
Romans.  It  was  the  birthplace  oi  pope 
Nicholas  IV.  The  fortress  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  SangaUo, 
and  several  of  the  public  buildings,  as 
Vaaari  has  recorded,  were  design^  by 
Cola  ddP  AnuUrieef  whose  Last  Supper, 
painted  ibr  theoratory  of  the  Corpus  Do- 
mioi,  is  mentioned  by  Laud  as  having 
gained  for  him  a  distinguished  name 
throughout  the  province.  From  Ascoli 
a  road  leads  to  Fescara,  by  Teramo,  Ci- 
vitella  and  Civiu  di  Peane  (  Rte.  41.). 
The  Tronto  (Truentus),  just  beyond 
Porto  di  Ascoli,  is  the  boundary  of  the 
Papal  States ;  the  Neapolitan  custom- 
house is  on  its  southern  bank  at  MarliM 
Sievro,  where  passports  must  be  vitied. 
There  are  two  inns  at  Martin  Sicuro, 
but  both  are  veiy  poor. 

The  road  from  the  frontier  to  Vasto 
is  generally  well  kept  and  in  good  coU'- 
dition  ;  but  the  absence  of  even  tolerable 
inns, and  the  greater  intereat  of  the  more 
central  routes,  have  generally  detenvd 
tmvellers  from  following  it.  The  scenery 
of  this  coast  is  particularly  monotonous; 
and  between  Giulia  Nuovaaod  Pescara 
the  shores  present  a  plain  of  many  miles 
in  breadth,  eitending  from  the  Apca- 
mnes  to  the  sea.  It  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  ei^ys  a  mild  and  equable  tempera- 
ture, but  has  few  picturesque  attractions 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  traveller. 

<*  The  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naplea  by  the  village  of  Giulia  Nuova» 
along  the  Adriatic^  haa  not  the  enchaiit- 
ii^  aspect  of  the  coast  of  Terradna  and 
Gaeta.  The  beach  is  arid  and  inter* 
sected  by  torrents ;  here  and  there  are 
clusters  of  pines,  but  tliey  are  dwarfish 
and  seem  a  very  feeble  imitation  of  the 
superb  PIneta  of  Ravenna.  The  vines 
are  supported  by  small  poles  as  in  Bur- 
gundy, an  arrangement  less  elegant  and 
poetic  than  the  vlmUque  adjungtrt  vite§^ 
although  it  makes  tlie  wine  better. 
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"  The  inns  and  their  beds  on  this  road 
are  execrable,  and  too  little  cannot  be 
said  of  them.  As  in  the  public  houses 
of  Montaigne's  timei  the  windows  are 
'  quite  open,  except  a  great  wooden 
shutter,  which  keeps  out  the  b'ght  if  you 
wish  to  keep  out  the  sun  or  wind.*  The 
road  is  tolerably  good  and  well  guarded. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  one 
passes  through,  if  compelled  to  relin- 
quish their  old  habits,  have  still  the 
same  robberlike  appearance.  Some  of 
them  seem  inclined  to  take  up  with 
thieving,  as  may  be  perceived  by  their 
scrutinising  looks  at  the  trunks  and 
parcels,  and  their  eagerness  to  unload 
them  at  the  various  inns ;  but  having 
been  previously  accustomed  to  robberies 
by  main  force,  nocturnal  expeditions, 
and  wholesale  plundering,  che  feeero 
alle  sirtuie  tanta  gutrra,  they  are  not 
adepts  at  petty  theft." —  Valery, 

10  ra.  Givlia  Nuovaj.B.  small  town 
of  3000  inhabitants,  is  the  custom- 
house station  for  the  province.  There 
is  a  small  inn  here. 

From  this  a  cross-road  (eammino 
iraverso)  leads  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tordino,  throu«;h  a  well -cultivated 
country,  abounding  in  fine  views  of  the 
Gran  Sasso,  to  Teramo,  described  in 
Route  41.,  distant  14  miles.  The  inter- 
mediate Post  Station  is  Casino  di  Par- 
tenope.  A  new  road  is  now  making 
from  Giulia  Nuova  to  Atri  and  Aquila, 
"Which  will  enal>le  the  traveller  to  pro- 

'ceed  to  Rome  by  Rieti,  or  to  Naples 

'^■by  Aquila  and  Popoli. 

Af^er  leaving  Giulia,  the  Tordino  is 

•  immediately  crossed,  and  about  8  miles 
further  south,  the  Vomano  is  forded,  a 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  which  is  very 
formidable  when  swollen  by  the  winter 

V  torrents  of  the  Gran  Sasso.  llie  soli- 
tary post-house  at  Monte  *Pagano  is  a 

-wretched   place,    dirty   and  miseral>ly 
'^provided;  the  landlord  and  servants  are 

'lon  a  par  with  the  house  and  accommo- 
dation. One  pair  of  post-horses  is 
kept  there,  which  the  traveller  will  pro- 
bably find  it  necessary  to  secure,  as 
there  are  none  to  be  had  for  some  dis- 
tance further  on.  After  passing  the 
small  stream  of  the  Piomba,  the  an- 
ficnt  city  of  Atki  is  seen  on  an  emi- 


nence to  the  right.  There  arc  few 
cities  in  this  part  of  Italy  which  have 
such  high  claims  to  antiquity  as  Hadria 
Picena.  Its  coins  bear  -a  legend  in 
Etruscan  characters,  and  numerous  re- 
mains of  public  edifices,  baths,  and 
walls  attest  the  size  and  consequence  of 
the  cityt  It  bad  a  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Piomba  (Matrinus),  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  best  critics 
that  the  family  of  Hadrian  came  origi- 
'naliy  from  this  city,  and  not  from  its 
Venetian  namesake.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  are  several  remarkable 
subterranean  chambers  resembling  those 
of  Syracuse,  but  so  regularly  distributed 
as  to  confirm  the  notion  that  they  were 
artificial  works.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  Atri  is  about  7000. 

Further  south  the  inn  of  SUvi  ispassed, 
a  solitary  house,  cleaner  and  better  than 
could  l)e  expected,  with  a  civil  landlord, 
and  very  reasonable.  Beyond  it,  the 
Salino  Maggiore,  another  dangerous 
stream  when  swollen  by  the  winter 
rains,  is  forded.  /  Salini  is  the  third 
Post  Station  between  Teramo  and  Po- 
poli. 

25  Pescara(  Inn:  La  Posta ;  very  in- 
difierent).  Pescara  is  a  fortified  town 
of  the  second  class,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  called 
the  Aterno  from  its  source  to  Popoli. 
It  is  a  dull  and  miserable  place,  situ- 
ated in  an  unhealthy  flat,  heavily  af- 
flicted with  malaria.  It  owes  its  im- 
portance wholly  to  its  being  a  military 
station,  and  its  population  does  not 
exceed  2500  souls.  The  fortress  was 
built  by  Charles  V.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  are  many  very  de- 
lightful villas,  and  a  small  town  called 
Castellainmare,  with  4000  inhabitants, 
much  frequented  as  a  watering-place. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara,  Sforza 
di  Cotignola,  the  celebrated  eondottiere 
of  Joanna  II.,  perished  while  leading 
his  army  through  the  river  in  1 424.  The 
death  of  that  great  captain  by  an  acci- 
dent so  unworthy  of  bis  military  fame 
has  given  a  historical  celebrity  to  the 
spot.  The  fortress  of  Pescara  was 
occupied  at  the  time  by  the  troops  of 
Braccio,  and  all  the  ordinary  fords 
having  been  choked  up  and  impeded 
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br  the  garriaoo,  Sforza  determined  to 
cross  the  broad  but  insecure  mouth  of 
the  rivor.  The  weather  was  stormy, 
ind  the  waves  of  the  tea  breaking  on 
the  shore  increased  the  dangers  of  the 
passage.  While  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  rirer  directing  the  troops,  Sforsa 
faw  his  fiiTOuriie  page  Mangone  carried 
out  of  his  depth;  in  endeavouring  to 
tare  him,  the  hind  legs  of  his  horse 
slipped,  and  the  weight  of  his  heavy 
armour  prevented  his  making  the  least 
effort  to  save  himself.  He  instantly 
disappeared,  but  his  iron-girt  handb 
were  twice  seen  above  the  waves,  as  if 
imploring  succour.  The  horse  rose 
Bgain,  but  the  body  of  the  great  captain 
was  never  found. 

A  good  road  from  Fescara  falls  into 
the  high  post-road  from  Aquila  to  Na- 
ples at  Popoli  (  Route  46. ). 

Travellers  who  have  not  seen  CMeH 
will  do  well  to  visit  it  on  their  way 
( Route  44. ) ;  there  is  a  good  road  from 
Queti  which  fidls  into  the  present  route 
at  Lanciano. 

The  coast  road,  after  crossing  the 
Fescara,  enters  the  province  of  Abruzso 
Ciira,  and  continues  to  skirt  the  shores 
dthe  Adriatic,  passing  through  Franca- 
villa,  until  it  reaches  Ortona. 

12  Ortona  still  occupies  the  site  and 
retains  the  name  of  the  naval  arsenal  of 
the  Frentani.    It  is  now  a  mere  6shiog- 
town,  with  a  population  of  7000  souls, 
and    is   chiefly   known  for   its  wines 
which  have  a  local  reputation  as  the 
best  in  thb  part  of  Italy.     It  was  on 
the  3rd  Jan.  1424  that  the  great  Sforaa 
marched  out  of  Ortona  with  his  victo- 
rious army  on  his  way  to  Aquila,  —  the 
fatal  day  on  which  he  perished  in  the 
Fescara.     It  is  related  in  the  contem- 
porary historians  that  he  received  many 
warnings  by  dreams  and  by  the  pre- 
dictions of  astrolc^ra,  against  march- 
ing on  that  day,  and  that  many  of  his 
attendants  considered  as  an  evil  omen 
the  accidental  fall  of  his  standard-bearer 
when  marching  out  of  the  gate  of  Or- 
tona, by  which  the  banner  was  torn. 
But  Sforsa  declared  that  if  such  omens 
frightened  others,  they  would  not  fright- 
en him ;  his  death  on  the  same  day  of 
course  gave  great  force  to  the  super- 


stitious feelings  of  the  age;  and  we 
have  mentioned  in  another  place  the 
influence  it  exerted  over  his  great  rival 
Braccio.  Ortona  was  the  favourite 
winter  residence  of  Margaret  of  Austria, 
widow  of  Alcssandro  de'  Medici  and  of 
Ottavio  Farnese,  who  gave  name  to  the 
Villa  and  Palaxxo  Madama  at  Rome. 
She  preferred  Ortona  on  account  of  its 
milder  temperature,  and  died  there  in  a 
magnificent  palace  she  had  erected. 

The  road  quits  the  coast,  and  pro- 
ceeds inland  in  a  southerly  direction  to 

10  LancianOj  the  Anxanum  of  Pto- 
lemy. This  is  the  chief  town  of  the  most 
populous  district  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  The 
neighbouring  country  and  that  gene- 
rally along  tlie  shores  of  this  mountain- 
ous province  is  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  and  for  its  al>undant  vineyards 
and  olive-grounds.  Lanciano  is  4  m. 
distant  from  the  sea;  it  is  built  on 
three  hills,  two  of  which  are  connected 
by  a  remarkable  bridge  referred  to  the 
3rd  century,  and  frequently  called  tlie 
Bridge  of  Diocletian.  Upon  this  bridge 
the  cathedral  is  built,  and  is  called, 
from  this  circumstance,  Santa  Maria 
del  Fonte.  A  species  of  malmsey 
(nuthasia)  is  produced  by  the  vineyards 
of  the  Lanciano  district.  The  house 
of  Anjou  endeavoured  to  increase  tlie 
prosperity  of  Lanciano,  and  conferred 
on  it  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
It  is  now  an  important  provincial  town, 
of  13|50O  inhabitants.  It  was  at  the 
siege  of  Lanciano  in  1423  that  the  two 
great  captains  of  the  middle  ages,  Brac- 
cio and  Sforza,  first  came  into  personal 
collision. 

There  is  a  tolerable  road  from  Lanci- 
ano to  Ctutddi  Sangro,  where  it  joins 
the  high  post- road  of  the  Abruzzi.  It 
is  a  eammino  traverso  of  5  Posts ;  the 
actual  distance  is  about  35  Italian  miles. 
It  passes  through  the  villages  of  Castel- 
nuovo  and  S.  Eusanio  before  it  reaches 
Casoli  (9  m.),  situated  near  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  A  ventino.  After  passing 
Gessa  Palena  and  Torricella,  which  is 
about  half  way,  it  proceeds  through 
Montenerodomo,  along  the  wild  and 
dreary  branches  of  the  Monte  Fizi,  to 
the  village  of  Fizzoferrato,  where  it  ap- 
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proaches  the  river,  and  follows  its  left  | 
bank  to  Castei  di  Sangro,  described  in 
Route  46.  

After  leaving  Lanciano,  the  coast 
road  crosses  the  Sangro  near  its  mouth, 
and  passing  through  Turtno,  celebrated 
in  the  1 2th  century  for  the  embarkation 
of  the  Italian  crusaders,  proceeds  along 
the  shore  to 

20  //  Vasto  d*  Ammone,  a  town  of 
al>out  10,000  souls,  situated  on  a  fer- 
tile hill  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea.  There  are  numerous  ruins  of  an- 
CKHt  edifices  which  attest  the  ancient 
grandeur  and  extent  of  this  Roman 
colony  of  Histonium.  It  is  still  a 
phice  of  some  importance;  its  olive- 
grouuds  are  rich,  and  its  shore  is  famous 
for  sturgeons.  Both  Vasto  and  Ortona 
suffered  much  in  the  14th  century  from 
the  "  free  companions  "  of  Fra  Moreale. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Vasto  to 
Foggia ;  I.  one  through  TermoK  and 
San  Serero,  42  m. ;  II.  the  other 
through  TermoU  and  Lucera,  about 
48  m.  We  shall  proceed  to  describe 
them  both :  — 

Soon  after  leaving  Vasto  for  Ter- 
moli,  the  road  crosses  the  Trigno,  which 
divides  the  province  of  Abruzzo  CStra 
from  the  MoHse.  Between  this  and 
Termoli  the  Isoledi  Tremiti  are  visible, 
situated  about  SO  miles  from  the  pro- 
montory of  TennoH,  and  10  from  the 
Punta  di  Mileto.  These  islands,  the 
Insula  Diomedea  of  the  ancients,  are 
celebrated  in  classical  mythology  for 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  companions 
of  Dlomed,  who  inhabited  them  after 
they  were  changed  into  birds.  The 
largest  of  the  islands,  now  S.  Domenico, 
is  also  memorable  as  the  spot  where 
Julia  the  younger,  the  wife  of  Lepidus 
and  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  die 
licentious  daughter  of  a  licentions  mo- 
ther, ternrinated  her  career  of  infamy  in 
exile. 

18  Termoli,  with  a  population  scaTce^ 
ly  above  2000  souls,  is  naturally  the 
second  pert  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
Adriatic,  conveniently  placed  between 
Anconaand  Brindisi ;  but  its  commerce 
has  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  de^ 
cllne  into  that  of  a  mere  fishing  harbour. 


It  has  a  small  inn  with  indifferent  ac- 
commodation. There  are  two  roads 
from  Termoli  to  Foggia, — one  through 
Serra  Capriola  and  S.  Severo,  — the 
other  through  Guglionesi  and  Lucera. 
The  traveller  who  wishes  to  avoid 
Foggia  altogether,  may  reach  Naples 
through  Campobasso  and  the  {nctu- 
resque  scenes  of  the  Molise  (  Rte.  42.). " 

I.  The  road  from  Termoli  to  Foggia 
through  S.  SeverOk  will  bring  the  tra- 
veller into  the  pastoral  plains  of  Apulia ; 
and  from  Foggia  be  may  extend  his 
researches  along  the  high  post-rood  to 
Manfredonia  or  Otranto.  The  small 
river  Sacetone  divides  Molise  from  Ca- 
pitanata. 

16  Chieuti,  a  village  of  1000  souls, 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Teate 
Apulum,  some  ruins  of  which  are  trace- 
able in  the  neighbourhood. 

S  Serra  Capriola,  a  small  town  of 
5600  souls,  overiooking  the  course  of 
the  Fortore,  the  Frento  of  the  Romans, 
which  is  crossed  a  short  distance  be- 
yond.' 

13  San  SeverOf  the  capital  of  the  2nd 
distretto  of  Capitanata,  with  a  population 
of  1 9,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  plain  of  the  pas- 
turage. In  late  years  it  has  become  an 
important  town,  and  its  suburbs  have 
extended  beyond  the  walls ;  this  new 
quarter  contains  many  handsome  re»- 
dences  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  Apu- 
lia. In  1 799  it  was  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  republican  army  of  Gen.  Du- 
hesme,  in  revenge  of  the  gallant  resist- 
ance which,  although  not  then  walkd, 
it  had  offered  to  his  forces.  It  was 
only  spared  from  total  destruction  at 
the  intercession  of  the  women,  who,  after 
3000  persons  had  been  shiughtered, 
rushed  among  the  French  and  implored 
them  either  to  stay  their  hand,  or  com- 
plete the  scene  by  sacrificing  the  chil- 
dren and  wives  of  the  few  men  who 
still  survived.  The  town  has  rallied 
from  this  calamity,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  Apulia.  There 
is  a  cammino  traverto  from  S.  Severo 
to  Foggia,  of  2  Posts. 

2  P.  »  about  II  m.  Fogoia,  de> 
scribed  in  Route  54.,  from  **  Naples  to 
Gtianto.** 
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II.  The  second  road  from  Termoli 
to  Foggia,  follows  that  to  Catnpobasso 
tarough  Ouglionesi.  About  3  miles 
berond  the  Bifemo,  it  falls  into  the 
great  TVatiuro  near  Larino,  which  may 
be  Tuated  en  route.  It  crosses  the 
Fartore,  close  to  the  plain  on  its  right 
bank  called  the  Orto  del  Fasso,  and 
skirts  tbe  base  of  the  mountains  which 
bgcnd  the  province  on  tlie  west. 

36  Xacera,  the  3nd  town  of  the  pro- 
vrnoe  of  CapitanaUi,  with  a  population 
of  10,000  sotils.     There  is  a  good  inn 
here.  La  Posta.     The  town  and  castle 
are  ntuated  on  a  steep  and  command- 
ing eminence,  overlooking  the  plain  and 
esjcaying  a  pare  and  healthy  atmosphere. 
The  town  ts  surrounded  by  walls  which 
kiXfre  no  great  strength  and  have  5  gate- 
v^s.     The  Castle  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  ditdi  and  drawbridge. 
Loceiia  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
^nmite  cities  attributed  to   Diomed, 
and  was  tbe  capital  of  Daunia.     The 
Gre^B  are  supposed  to  have  destroyed 
ic  ill  the  7th  century;  after  which   it 
remained  in  rains  until  restored  in  1 2S9 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  as  a  re- 
sidence for  hb  Sicilian  Saracens,  part 
df  whom  were  stationed  here,  and  part 
at  Nocera  in  Principato  Citra.    Among 
other  important  privileges  conferred  by 
the  emperor  on  the  new  colony,    he 
gave  them  fufl  permission  to  enjoy  free 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  the  Christian 
iiJiabitants  were  excluded  from  the  city, 
and  compelled  to  reside   beyond   the 
walls.,    where  their  church,    now  the 
Madonna  della  Spica,  is  still  standing. 
The  emperor  himself  selected  Lucera 
as  his  own  residence,  and  constructed 
a  subterranean  passage  from  the  castle 
to  tbe  town.     The  old  streets  of  Lu- 
cera are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  but 
tbe  mare  modem  quarters,  particulariy 
that  coataintng  the  public  edifices,  have 
an  imposing  appearance.    The  Bishop's 
Palace  is  con^dered  tiie  finest  buildhrg 
in  tbe  p»ovinc«.      The  Cathedral  was 
cmtfcrled  by  the  Saracens  into  a  mosque ; 
ic  still  preserves  many  traces  of  Moorish 
ardatectare  on  the  exterior.     The  in- 
terior is   Gothic,  and  has  been   little 

changed ;  it  contains  1 9  pillars  of  verde 
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antique,  found  under  the  edifice  and 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  an- 
cient Temple.  Tlie  pulpit  is  orna- 
mented with  Greek  mosaics,  like  lliat 
in  tbe  Cathedral  of  Salerno. 

The  Cattle  of  Lucera  appears  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  Roman  citadel, 
beneftth  whose  walls  the  Roman  army 
avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  Caudine 
Forks.  The  present  building  must  be 
almost  entirely  attributed  to  Frederick 
II.,  except  perhaps  the  large  square 
tower  in  the  centre,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  Roman  work.  Though 
now  in  ruins,  it  is  still  an  imposing  pile, 
and  in  point  of  extent  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  building  in  Italy. 
It  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  con- 
tain a  second  city  within  its  walls,  so 
magnificent  is  the  scale  an  which  it  was 
constructed.  Two  of  the  towers  are 
circular  ;  tbe  largest  is  remarkable  for 
the  regularity  of  its  masonry,  and  the 
smaller  is  used  as  a  telegraph.  In  the 
area  were  formerly  extensive  suites  of 
apartments  for  the  sovereign ;  a  mosque, 
of  which  some  traces  may  be  seen  ;  and 
a  series  of  large  cisterns  to  supply  the 
garrison.  Coins,  portions  of  Saracenic 
armour,  and  several  Roman  remains, 
such  as  statues,  inscriptions,  &c.,  have 
been  discovered  at  different  times  within 
the  walls. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  career 
of  Manfred,  when  he  incurred  the  ma- 
lediction of  the  Pope  for  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  Borello  d'Agnone,  a 
creature  of  the  Pontiff,  in  1254,  the 
Soabian  prince  was  compelled  to  fly 
for  safety  to  the  Saracens  at  Lucera, 
whose  fidelity  to  his  family  had  never 
been  shaken.  He  departed  from 
Acerra  at  midnight,  and  with  a  few 
faithful  followers  reached  the  Castle  of 
AtrrpaUia,  and  afterwards  arrived  in 
safety  at  Venosa,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  respect.  The  journey  by 
night  from  Venosa  to  Lucera,  between 
the  hostile  towns  of  Foggia  and  Ascol 
is  described  by  contemporary  writers 
with  a  minuteness  and  interest  which 
pfaces  it  among  the  most  remarkable 
adventures  of  royal  fugitives.  The 
prince  h*f%  Venosa  about  midnight  ac- 
companied by  a  few  attendants,  among^ 
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wIioiD  was  Nicolo  di  Giamsilla,  who 
has  left  an  account  of  the  journey. 
Soon  after  his  departure,  a  storm  of 
rain  came  on  which  obscured  the  road, 
and  increased  the  desolation  of  the 
plain ;  and  the  party  would  inevitably 
have  been  lost  in  the  desert  wastes  of 
Capitanata,  if  they  had  not  been  joined 
At  Venosa  by  some  huntsmen  of  Fre- 
derick II.  who  accompanied  them  as 
guides.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
wearied  by  his  journey,  Manfred  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  shelter  at  Palazzo 
d'Ascoli,  a  deserted  hunting  chateau  of 
his  father's,  still  standing  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Carapella  ;  here  they  rested 
themselves  for  several  hours,  and  dried 
their  clothes  before  what  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  called  a  "  royal  fire,"  the 
only  tiling  at  that  time,  says  one  of  bis 
historians,  which  remained  to  him  of 
royalty.  On  the  following  morning, 
they  proceeded  to  Lucera.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  c&stle,  one  of  the  attend- 
ants, who  spoke  Arabic,  cried  out  to 
the  Saracenic  garrison  :  **  Behold  your 
lord  and  your  prince,  the  son  of  your 
£mperor,  who  comes  at  your  wish  to 
throw  himself  on  your  loyalty ;  open 
your  gates.**  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Saracens  was  unbounded,  but  the  Go- 
Ternor  Marchisio,  a  creature  of  the 
traitor  Giovanni  il  Moro,  had  possession 
of  the  keys,  and  was  known  to  be  op- 
posed to  Manfred.  In  this  dilemma, 
a  Saracen  soldier  pointed  out  a  gutter 
for  the  passage  of  the  rain  water  below 
the  gate ;  Manfred  leapt  from  his  horse, 
threw  himself  into  the  gutter,  and  was 
in  the  actof  entering,  when  the  garrison, 
struck  by  sudden  shame  to  see  their 
prince  enter  his  own  fortress  in  so  hu- 
miliating a  way,  ruslied  upon  the  gate 
and  burst  it  open  by  main  force.  They 
then  replaced  Manfred  on  his  horse, 
and  led  liim  into  the  city  with  every 
demonstration  of  that  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment which  they  retained  for  the 
family  of  the  great  Emperor.  After 
the  fatal  battle  of  Benevento,  the  widow 
and  children  of  Manfred  took  refuge  in 
the  Castle  for  a  short  time.  In  1269, 
Charles  of  Anjou  expelled  the  few 
Saracens  who  survived  the  battle  and 
were  unwilling  to  embrace  Christianity, 


and  converted  their  mosque  iuto  the 
Cathedral. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucera,  and 
within  view  of  the  town,  on  the  rlg}it, 
of  the  road  from  S.   Severo,  are   the 
ruins  of    Castel   Fiorentino,   in    wliicfai 
the    Emperor   Frederick   II.    expired, 
Dec.  13.  1250,  in  the  56th  year  of  hi& 
brilliant  but  turbulent  career,  after  a. 
reign  of  31  years  as  Emperor,  38  as 
King  of  Germany,  and  52  as  King  of 
the  Two   Sicilies,  —  "  leaving   behind, 
him,'*  says  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  **  a  repu- 
tation for  energy,   magnanimity,    and. 
wisdom,  which  the  calumnies  and  accu- 
sations of  ecclesiastics  have  attempted 
in  vain  to  obscure.     He  was,**  says  tbo 
same   writer,    **the   most    remarkable 
man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  th& 
warrior,  the  troubadour,  the  philoso- 
pher;   who,   inferior  to   none  of   his. 
predecessors  in  the  field,  took  advantage 
of  every  interval  of  repose  to  improve 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  king- 
dom, and  to  soften  the  nature  and  re- 
fine the  manners  of  his  vassals  by  the 
cultivation  of  letters  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts.     He  spoke  six  lan- 
guages with  fluency :  the  Norman,  the 
German,  the  Saracenic,  tlie  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Italian.    The  latter  pari 
of  his  life  was   harassed  by  his   long 
struggle  with  Gregory  IX.  and  Inno- 
cent IV.,  who,  jealous  of  his  great 
power,  opposed   it  with   the  spiritual 
thunders  of  Rome  and  the  secular  arm 
of  the  Guelphs.     Over  the  latter  Frede- 
rick would  have  triumphed,   but  the 
former  were,   at  that  period,  stronger 
than  even  imperial  power  wielded  by 
consummate  abilities.     The  ban  alien- 
ated public  opinion  from  the  hero  and 
the   sage.      Frederick  beheld    empire 
departing  from  him,  heard  himself  de- 
nounced as  an  infidel,  and  saw  himself 
shunned  as  a  pestilence.     His  proud 
spirit,  irritated  and  chagrined,  preyed 
upon  his  health.     But  he  did  not  relax 
his  exertions,  and  he  had  just  collected 
a  fresh  army,  chiefly  composed  of  Sara- 
cens, and  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  the  charge,  when  he  was  seized  with 
an  illness  at  the  Castle  of  Fiorentino 
in  Apulia,  which  falling  upon  a  consti- 
tution already  enfeebled,  soon  carried 
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bim  oC"  To  this  it  may  be  added  that, 
like  his  son  Manfred,  the  Emperor  was 
aa  implicit  believer  in  astrology,  and 
in  eooaeqiaenoe  of  a  prediction  that  he 
should  die  in  the  Florentine  territory, 
he  nerer  entered  Florence,  although  he 
freqocotly  passed  through  Tuscany,  be- 
lieving that  the  terms  ^  the  prophecy 
**  territorio  Fiorentino  **  could  only  apply 
to  the  Tuscan  capital.  As  soon,  how- 
evert  as  he  fell  ill  at  Castel  Fiorentino, 
he  paiientl  J  submitted  to  his  fate,  and 
resided  his  approaching  death  as  the 
fuTiilmcnt  of  the  prediction. 

JUiccra  is  the  seat  of  the  judicial 
courts  for  the  province  of  Capita  oata, 
and  it  has  a  small  college.  The  neigh- 
bourhood still  maintains  the  celebrity 
fbr  its  wool  which  ii  possessed  in  the 
d^s  of  Horaoey— 

Te  laam  props  nobilom 

Toosa  Luceriam,  oon  dthsra  decent. 

Hob.  Od.  111.  XT. 


There  Is  a  ecunmino  traverw  between 
Lucera  and  Foggia  of  1^  Post.  It 
crosses  the  Volgano  by  a  modern  bridge 
of  one  arch,  and  the  Celone  by  a  hand- 
some bridge  of  3  arches. 

I^  Post  »» 12  m.  FoGGiA.  This 
city,  and  the  celebrated  plain  of  the 
Tavoliere,  with  the  route  thence  to 
Naples,  is  described  in  the  Route  from 
Naples  to  Otranto  (Route  54.).  The 
stages  of  this  route  are  as  follows ;  — 


Post 

8  9    m. 

Pocxo  d'Albero.    . 

1      —* 

■>  9    m. 

Ponte  di  Bovino. 

1    .— 

■B  6    m. 

Montagu  to. 

li  — 

»  9    ro. 

Ariano. 

^ 

»  6    m. 

Grotta  Minarda. 

1.  i  — 

»  9    m. 

Oentecane. 

ii 

■  _ 

»  12  m. 

Avelliuo. 

i< 

>   _ 

>-  iOm. 

Cardinale. 

-  -.-. 

B  12  m. 

Marigliano. 

J 

•  — 

a  12  m. 

Naplks  (Rte.  48.). 

• 

ROUTE  41. 

ASCOU  TO  rZSCAKA,   TIIROUOH  TBRAMO 
AMD    CIVItA.    di    pen  me. 

Miles. 
Ascoli  to  Civitella  del  Tronto    -       8 
Clvitella  del  Tronto  to  Teramo-     14 
Tenmo  to  Ctviti  di  Pennc         -     20 
Civiti  di  Penne  to  Pescara        -     1 2 

54 


Innt  on  the  road: —  Teramo,  La  Posts* 
Civitd  di  Penne,  a  Locauda.  I\'9cara, 
a  Locanda. 

There  is  a  cross-road  (^eammimo  ira» 
vereo)  from  Ascoli  to  Teramo,  which 
is  followed  by  the  Post,  and  is  also  the 
Custom-house  road  (  Strada  DoganaU). 
The  Papal  frontier  station  for  this  road 
is  S.  Secondo,  where  passports  must  be 
viseed.  The  Passo  di  Civitella  is  the  Nea- 
politan  frontier  Custom-house,  where 
passports  and  luggage  are  examined. 
Th(B  road  crosses  numerous  torrents, 
which  here  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  sea,  and  traverses  a  plain 
characterised  by  its  extreme  fertility. 
The  scenery  of  part  of  this  route  is  ex- 
ceedingly grand,  commanding  nearly 
the  whole  range  of  the  Gran  Sasso,  and 
the  deep  ravines  which  bound  the  plain 
oi  Teramo. 

8  CiviteUa  dd  Tronto,  an  important 
agricultural  town,  of  5700  souls.  The 
CasUe  of  Civiiella,  which  is  still  num- 
bered among  the  forts  of  the  Srd 
class,  is  celebrated  for  one  of  the  first 
victories,  by  which  Robert  Guiscard 
consolidated  the  Norman  power  in 
Italy,  and  for  the  gallant  siege  which  it 
sustained  in  more  recent  times  against 
the  French  and  Papal  army  under  the 
Duke  de  Guise.  The  Battle  of  Civi- 
tella, which  we  have  elsewhere  called 
the  Waterloo  of  the  elevendi  century, 
was  fought  on  the  18th  June,  1053, 
between  the  Normans  under  Hum- 
phrey and  Robert  Guiscard,  and  the 
forces  of  Lao  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  latter 
were  commanded  by  the  Pope  in  person, 
who  had  ranged  under  his  banner  a 
strange  medley  of  his  own  subjects,  of 
Apulians,  Neapolitans,  some  Greeks 
from  tlie  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  500  disciplined  soldiers  contributed 
by  Henry  III.,  the  latter  constituting 
the  strenffth  of  his  army.  The  Pope, 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  military  dis- 
cipline, commenced  his  campaign  by  a 
pilgrimage  to  Monte  Casino,  to  implore 
the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  his  arms. 
Robert  Guiscard,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  band  of 
experienced  soldiers,  though  inferior  in 
numbers   to  the  army   of  the   Pope. 
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After  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  Pope 
to  treat  for  peace,  the  Novmans  gave 
battle.     The  issue  was  not  long-  douht- 
fnl ;  for  aC  the  first  movement  thepopu. 
lacev   who  had  been   induced  by  the 
preacfaing  of  the  monks  to  join  the 
Pope,  tted  ii»  utter  cHsorder;  the  Ger- 
man auxiliaries  alone  maintained  their 
gvound,  and  being'  surrounded  by  the  j 
Kormana,  perished  almost  to  a   me» 
upon  the  Aeld.     The  Pope,  follOwing^ 
tite  example  of  bis  subjects,  fled  to  Civi^ 
tella;  but  the  inhabitants,  terrified  by 
the  menoces  of  the  Normans,  reftised  to 
shelter  him,  and  dveve  htm  alone  and 
undefended  from    their   gates.      The 
Normans  immediately  advanced  appe^ 
rently  to  make  him  their  prisoner;  but 
they  kneh  as  they  approached  and  co^ 
vered  themselves  wiUi  dust,  imploring 
his  pardon  and  benediction.     Leo  was 
conducted  to  the  camp  of  Robert  Guis- 
eard,  and  treated  with  so  much  respect 
while  he  remained  his  prisoaer,   that 
he  soon  reconciled  himself  to  the  race 
against  whom  he  had  preached  a  sort 
crusade,  and  granted  to  the  brothers 
Humphrey  and  Gniscard  that  memora- 
ble investiture  of  ApuMa^  €alabria,  and 
Sicily,  which  was  afterwards  to  become 
ao  important  not  only  to  the  Norman 
rule,  but  arl«o  to  tiie  Church  itself.  — 
The  Sieffe  of  CivittUa  was  almost  the 
only  memorable  event  of  the  inglo- 
rious Italian  campaign  of  Che  army  of 
Nenrv  II.  of  France,  under  tile  Duke  de 
Guise, in  1557,  against  the  Spanishamny 
of  Philip  II.,  commanded  )jy  Don  Fer^ 
nando  de  Toledo,  the  great  duke  of  A 1  va. 
The  French  troops,  which  had  crossed 
the  Alps  14,000  strong,  at  the  solicr- 
Cation  of  Pope  Paul   IV.,   were  ad>- 
Tancing  towards   Naples,   when    they 
learnt  tiiat  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  en- 
camped upon  the   south   side  of  the 
Pescara.      The  Duke  de   Guise   laid 
siege  to  Civitella,  which  was  dellrnded 
with  great  bravery  by  its  Spanish  garri- 
son fbr  upwards  of  three  weeks.     At 
length,  the  French  made  a  breach  in 
the  wall,  and  attempted  to  carry  it  by 
storm.     The  inhabitants,  in  this  emer- 
gency, gallantly  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
garrison ;  even  the  women,  from  whose 
memories  the  past  atrocities  of  a  vic- 


torious French  army  were  not  oUite- 
rated,  served  a»  vohsBtsera  iu  the  d«»> 
fence ;  and  1^  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  bcsiegedt  tlie  Duke  de  Guise  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     On 
this  failuie,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who 
hud  been  caMtiously  watching  tbe  CMitaii 
of  events  in  bis.  cmrencbcd  camp  on  the 
Pescara^  crossed  the  river,  and-  advanced 
to-  nseet  the  invading  array.     But  tiie 
D«ike  de  Guise,  feeling  mortified  at 
the  PopeV  fiulure  to  provide  him  witk 
supplies,  and  reianfescements,  was  mn* 
willing  to  risk  a  general  engagemcis^ 
and  it  is  believed   thai  the  Duke  of 
Alva  also  was  uoi  anxioua  to  hasard; 
the  kingdom  by  a  single  batde;     The 
Franch  therefore  retraced   their  steps 
towards   Rome,  and  soon  afterwards 
were  recalled   to    France^   wheK  th» 
honours    of   viceroy   and    Ueutenaat- 
general  of  the  kingdom  made  die  Duke 
de  Guise  forget  his  want  of  success  ia 
Italy.     Civitella  is  very  interesting  to 
the  geologist;  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  is  built  ia  a  mass  of  vegetable 
incrustations,  exhibiting  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees  in  perfect  preservation. 
From  tlie  town  to  the  sea-shore,  rounded 
masses  of  breccia,  composed  of  bividve 
and  other  shells,  mixed  with  siliceous 
pebbles,  occur, — altogether  forming  an 
interesting  subject  for  investigation  ia 
connection  with  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  relative  level  of  seft 
and  land  along  the  shores  of  tbe  Adri- 
atic.    The  road  ftom  Civiteiia  passes 
through  CampK,  a  town-  of  7000  souls» 
about  nudway  between  it  and  Teramoi 
14  TxaAHO   (there    are    two    Inns 
here).   Teramo  n  tbe  ancient  Jnteramma 
Pratutiana,  situated  above  tlie  junctioa 
of  the  Tordino  and  the  Veszola,  which 
unite  close  under  its  walls.     It  is  tiie 
capital  of  tbe  1st  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra,  —  the  smallest  Province  in  the 
kingdom,  although  it  has  a  population 
of  188,000  souls.    The  province  is  df> 
vided  into  two  distrctti,  Teramo  being 
the  chief  town  of  one,  and  Penne  of 
the  other.      Teramo  has  a  population 
of  9500  souls.     It  is  tlie  residence  of 
many  wealthy  families,  and  although  it 
appears  to  be  dull  and  dilapidated,  its 
iohabiUints  are  among  the  most  cour. 
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The  biHs  abo^re  the  town  command 
fine  views  of  the  Grmn  Smso  d'  Italia, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Monte 
Como,  the  moBarch  of  the  Apennines, 
being  10,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  co* 
vered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  At- 
cetii  (f  the  Gran  Seu$Q  is  best  made 
from  Teramo,  through  the  Valle  Chia- 
rina,  in  which  the  Vomano  takes  its 
rise.  The  ictfierj  of  the  ascent  is  per- 
fectly Alpine  in  its  character,  present- 
ing a  magnificent  variety  of  wood- 
crowaed  hills,  torrents,  waterfalls,  and 
precipitous  ravines,  which  would  enable 
the  artist  to  fill  his  sketchbook  with 
some  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  nature. 
The  upper  ranges  of  the  mountnin 
abound  with  chamois. 
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teetia  and  obUgng  in  the  kingdmn. 
The  Cathedroi,  whieh  was  once  lemark- 
aUe  as  a  Gothic  eHi&eo,  has  been  sadly 
modernised ;  it  is  the  oMeat  fovndation 
of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  Bortlieta  pan 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  bishop  is 
called  in  conaequeBCe  ''  Vescove  dagK 
AbniaaL"  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
■Minawl  reniams  of  the  ancient  city,  sncb 
as  traces  of  its  aasphitheatre,  mhis  of 
tmipiri,  faalba,  and  aqaedncts;  many 
ttaOKs  have  also  been  fiMind  heteb  This 
district  has  a  reputaben  for  the  naoa^ 
fiictaffeef  repetition  watches,  and  coal 
mines  have  recently  been  opened  in 
the  vnUey  of  the  Toidino  with  every 
prospect  of  saocess.  Teramo  is  the 
birthplace  of  P^ladxno^  better  known, 
perfaapa,  aa  Giacome  di  Teramo^  the 
author  of  Che  cdebraled  <"  Trial  of  Be. 
lial,"  wfaicfa  was  so  popular  in  the  14th 
and  1 5A  centuries,  that  it  was  translated 
into  nearly  every  language  of  Europe. 
In  the  plain  below  the  city,  be- 
tween the  Tordino  and  the  Tronto,  is 
the  ruined  Ctutie  of  S,  Flavianoj  the 
scene  of  the  drawn  bottle,  ibught  July 
27.  1460,  between  the  army  of  John 
Duke  of  Anjou,  CDmmanded  by  Picci- 
nino^  and  the  army  of  the  Milanese 
allies  of  Fesdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  corn 
■sanded  by  Alessandro  Sforsa  and 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  afterwaida 
Duke  of  Urbine.  This  battle,  which, 
by  aa  errmr  of  an  early  historian,  per- 
petuated by  his  copyists,  has  freqaenily 
been  called  the  battle  of  &  Fabianov 
was  the  most  saaguinary  cimfiict  aver 
fought  on  Italian  soil.  It  lasted  seven 
houns  the  last  three  of  which  were  in 
the  dark  nigbc  During  these  hours 
ihe  battle  was  continued  by  torchlight, 
and  wliea,  at  length,  the  generals  of 

each  army  recalled  their  men,  neither 

was  in  a  poaitiett  to  pursue  the  other, 

ar  to  do  more  than  retire  from  the  scene 

ef  carnage,  leaving  all  the  baggage  on 

the  field.     AVhen  day  broke,  the  ra^ 

vine  near  the  caatle  is  said  to    have 

been  found  completely  fille<l  with  the 

dead  and  dyiog,  horses  aa  well  as  men  ; 

snd  a  local  chronicler  records  that  there 

was  not  a  foot  of  ground  near  it  which 

was  not  covered  with  *'  bodies,  blood, 

and  armour." 


It  is  possible  to  reach  Aquiia  from 
Teramo,  and  so  proceed  either  to  Rome 
by  Rieti,  or  to  Naples  by  Solmona. 
Tlie  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vomano,  through  Senartca,  a  village 
of  200  souls,  which  was  for  many  cen- 
turies a  republic,  and  the  smallest  in 
the  world ;  it  then  traverses  the  wild 
passes  of  the  Monte  San  Franco  into 
the  valley  of  the  Aterno;  but  It  is  onlpr 
practicable  for  horses.  Tlie  scenery  it 
commands  is  extremely  grand. 


The  road  from  Teramo  to  Ciritii  di 
Penne  crosses  the  Vomano  by  a  ferry 
near  Soorrano,  and  passes  some  branches 
of  the  Finoy  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Salino  Maggiore,  before  it  readies 

520  CimVd  di  i^nine,  situated  on  a 
connnandiog  eminence  at  the  distance 
of  4  miles  from  the  Adriatic.  It  has 
a  small  locanda.  Though  tlie  chief 
town  of  the  district,  with  a  population 
of  9600  souls,  it  b  more  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity  than  for  its  present  in- 
terest. Under  the  name  of  Pinna,  it 
was  tjbe  chief  city  of  the  Vestini,  and 
is  celebrated  in  tlie  history  of  tlie  Social 
War  for  its  resistance  to  the  Roman 
army  by  which  it  was  besieged.  It 
still  exhibits  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  Penne  has  acquired  some 
repnte  in  modem  times  for  the  menu* 
factory  df  silk  flowers  established  by 
the  nuns  of  Santa  Cliiara. 
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A  road  from  Fenne,  crossing  the 
Tavo,  another  tributary  of  the  &iHno, 
leads  to 

12  Pescara,  described  in  Route  40. 
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TO  HAFLCS   BT   CAMPOBASSO 
AVD   llADDALOKI. 

Miles.  Posts. 
Tennoli  to  Larino       •        -  18 
Lariuo  to  Casacalenda  -     6 

Casacalenda  to  Campobasso  •>  16 
Campobasso  to  Ponte  Lati- 

dolfo  •  -  -  -15 
Ponte  Landolfo  to  Maddaloni  88 
Maddaloni  to  Naples  -        -16 
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Inn$  an  the  road  2^^  Campobatto,  a 
large  and  good  inn.  Gnardia  del  SoUf 
a  tolerable  Locanda  (between  Ponte 
Landolfo  and  SoUpaca).  Maddaloni, 
La  Posts. 

Termoli,  from  which  we  start  on 
this  excursion,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed  in  the  route  from  Ancona  to 
Naples,  along  tlie  shores  of  the  Adria- 
tic and  through  Fescara  and  Foggia 
(  Route  40. ).  But  as  there  may  be  some 
travellers  who  may  wish  to  defer  their 
visit  to  Foggia  to  some  other  occasion, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  afforded  by 
the  journey  from  Naples  to  Otranto 
( Route  55.),  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
tlie  present  route,  as  one  which  will 
enable  them  to  shorten  the  journey 
from  Ancona  to  Naples,  by  diverging 
from  Termoli  through  the  province  of 
the  Moliae  direct  to  Naples. 

The  road  from  Tennoli  to  Campo- 
basso is  a  cammino  traveno  of  4^  posts, 
about  34  miles. 

It  crosses  the  Bifemo  soon  after 
passing  through  Guglionesi,  a  village  of 
S500  inhabitants,  and  passes  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  ancient  Larinum  before  it 
enters  the  modem  town.  This  venera- 
ble city  was  on  the  high  road  from 
Ficenum  to  Apulia,  and  consequently 
witnessed  the  passage  of  Hannibars 
army  along  the  Adriatic,  the  march  of 
Claudius  Nero  to  oppose  the  progreu 


of  Asdrubal,  and  that  of  Ciesar  in  pur- 
suit of  Pompey's  forces  when  they  had 
fallen  back  upon  Brundusium.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Cluentius,  who  has  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  the  eloquent  defence 
made  by  Cicero  in  his  behalf.  Among- 
other  extensive  ruins  of  reticulated 
masonry,  we  may  trace  the  remains  of 
a  vast  amphitheatre,  two  temples,  baths, 
and  other  public  works. 

18  Larino.  The  modem  town  has  a 
population  of  4000  souls,  but  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  interest. 

6  Coioealenda.  A  small  town  of 
5000  souls,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Calela,  an  important  station  of 
the  army  of  Fabius  against  Hannibal. 

16  Campobasso  (a  large  and  well- 
arranged  inn).   This  is  the  capital  of  the 
mountainous  province  of  Molise^  and  is 
an  important  town  of  nearly  9000soulaw 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  tlie  most 
dreary  scenery  of  the  province,  but  it 
enjoys  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  now 
approachable  by  excellent  roads  botb 
from  the  Abruzsi  and  the  capital.     It 
is  supposed   by  some  geographers  to 
mark  the  site  of   ancient   Samnium. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Antonio  Abate  con- 
tains a  picture  of  St  Benedict,  said  to 
be  by  Guercino.     The  town  contains  a 
small  theatre,  and  many  large  palaces 
belonging  to  the  resident  nobility.  The 
rained  castle,  and  the  five  gateways  of 
the  town   with   their  antique  towers, 
give  it  a  remarkable  aspect.     Campo- 
basso is  the  central  mart  for  the  exten- 
sive corn  trade  of  the  province,  and  it 
has  a  local  reputation  for  its  cutlery. 
The  village  of  Ripalimotini,  between 
I  Campobasso  and  die  Bifemo,  with  a 
population  of  4000  souls,  has  an  ei^ten- 
sive  manufactor}'  of  woollen  stockings. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  only  place  in  the 
kingdom  where  it  is  the  custom  to  give 
no  marriage  portion  to  daughters,  and 
yet,  whether  it  be  the  cause  or  the  effect, 
an  unmarried  woman  is  said  to  be  un- 
known. 

A  new  road  has  recently  been 
opened  between  Campobasso  and  the 
Abruxxi,  passing  through  Bojano  and 
Isernia,  and  commanding  some  remark- 
able scenes  of  the  Matese.  (Route  43.) 
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Tbere  is  an  excellent  carriage  road 
to  Naples,  distant  53  miles.     Passing 
San  Giuliano,  a  steep  descent  leads  down 
finom     the    dull   and    barren    bills   of 
Campobaaso  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tanuuno*    learing  the  branch  road  to 
Bojano  and  Isemia  on  the  right.  Before 
crosan^    the  rirer  is  a  tavern   called 
Sepima,  nearly  under  the  modem  town 
of  tbe   same  name  situated  on  a  hill 
about  2  nules  distant  from  the  road. 
Hie  traTeller  will  do  well  to  ride  to 
the  ruins  of  Sepinum,  under  the  nortliern 
aide  of  this  bill  ;''they  are  now  called 
Altiliat.      The  outer  wall  of  reticulated 
masonry  is  still  perfect;  its  gates  are 
ftanked  with  square  towers,  and  there 
aie  rcmaios  of  a  theatre,  a  subterranean 
aqueduct,  &c.     These  ruins  are  cele- 
brated for  the  inscription  over  theeastem 
gateway,  given   by  Gruter  and  Mu- 
ratori,  being  an  admonition  to  the  ma- 
gistrates to  protect  the  drovers  of  the 
iloeks  in  their  annual  passage  through 
the    town,   as   great    complaints    had 
readied   Rome  of  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers    and  inhabitants;    it  is  now 
illegible,  but  the  road  is  still  followed 
1^  die   shepherds.     After  tlie  river  is 
crossed  a  rather  steep  descent  leads  to  the 
lower  Tallej ;  near  Sassinoro  tbe  river 
is  again  crossed.     A  long  ascent,  leav- 
ing  tbe  banks  of  the  Tamaro  and  pass- 
ing the  town  of  Morcone  on  tbe  right, 
leads  up  tbe  mountain  to  Ponte  Lan- 
dolftft.      The  ridge  on  which  Morcone 
is  ^toatcd  feparates  the  road  from  the 
▼alley  of  the  Titerno,  of  which  Cerreto, 
described  in  Route   47.,  is  the  chief 
town.    Near  tbe  river,  almost  due  west 
of  Morcone,  is  the  village  of  Pietra 
jRafog  where  the  Abbe  Fortis  discovered 
a  deposit  of  fossil  6ah,  the  scales  of 
whscli  are  perfectly  silicified. 

15  PoDte  Laodolfo,  situated  on  the 
left  c€  the  road ;  whence  a  tedious  suc- 
cession of  ascents  and  descents  leads 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Galore.  At 
Gmeardia  del  Soh  is  a  small  inn,  where 
tbe  traveller  will  find  tolerable  accom- 
modation ;  indeed,  tbe  situation  of  the 
village  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
visit  it.  The  views  from  it  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  remarkable 
scenes  of  the  Matese  chain,  or  of  an- 


cient   Samnium.      It  commands   the 
course  of  the  Galore  and  the  Voltumo, 
and    tbe  beautiful  valley  of  Faicchio 
and  its  Gasali  on  the  right  as  far  as 
Piedimonte,  above  which  rise  tbe  broken 
peaks  of  the  Matese  covered  with  snow. 
Tbe  Galore  is  crossed  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge,  near  Solipaca,  a  little  town 
of  SOOO  souls,  beautifully  situated  at 
tbe  foot  of  Monte  Tabumo.    Tbe  road 
skirts  the  roots  of  the  mountain  paral- 
lel to  the  Galore;    on  tbe  right,  the 
Volturno  is  visible,  with  the  towns  of 
Gajazso,    Gampagnano,  and    Squilla. 
It  leaves  St.  Agata  de*  Goti  on  the  left, 
situated  on  a  volcanic  bill  sunx>unded 
by  the  Isclero ;  but  having  nothing  re- 
markable to  engage  attention  beyond 
its  position   and  the  picturesque  pass 
which  lies  between  it  and  Mojano,  and 
which  was  once  considered  by  the  Ita- 
lian antiquaries  to  be  the  Caudine  Farkt, 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  the 
general  features  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned,  this    pass    corresponds    more 
closely  with  Livy*s  description  of  the 
ground  than  either  of  the  two  defiles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arpaia,  which  are 
usually   considered   to   have    stronger 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  scene  of 
Roman  degradation.      But  there  are 
many  other  points  to  be  considered  in 
determining  such  a  question  than  the 
present  aspect  of  tlie  locality,  and  not 
the   least  of  these  is  the   position  of 
Galatia,  from  which  the  Roman  army 
were  marching  to  Beneventum.   Tliese 
and  other  features  of  Uie  argument  will 
be  found  fully  discussed  in  our  account 
of  the  Arpaia  passes  in  Route  62.,  to 
which  we  must  refer  for  our  reasons 
for  not  regarding   this   defile   as  the 
Gaudine  Forks. 

The  road  crosses  the  Isclero,  and 
proceeds  towards  Maddaloni  through 
tbe  defile  traversed  by  the  aqueduct  of 
Gaserta;  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  seen  its 
watercourse  along  tbe  flank  of  Monte 
Tabumo,  marked  by  a  wide  pathway 
and  pilasters.  The  road  passes  under 
the  centre  arch  of  the  aqueduct,  and 
proceeds  either  to  Gaserta,  described  in 
Route  47.,  oV  to 

22  Maddahnit  a  fine  clean  town  of 
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12^00  soulsy  conUining  mtokj  band- 
80iB«  palaces  and  cbuFcfaes,  and  an  ins. 
The  title  of  duke,  ao-  finnous  in  tbe 
history  of  MaflflanieUoy  n  bow  extkict. 
It  is  not  neeessarj  far  the  tTaveUet 
who  wiabes  to  visit  Maddaloai  to  paK 
tlurough  Caserta  on  bis  way  to  Naples, 
if  be  bas  already  visited  it.  Thm  is 
a  road  from  Maddaloni  wbicb  falls  into 
the  bigb  road  to  Naplea  4  miles  &  of 


16  Naplb8»  described  in  Route  48^ 


ROUTE  43. 

CAMFOBAJISO  TO    iSEaMIA. 

Campobasso  to  Bojano 
Bojano  to  Iserma     - 


MUet. 
13 
16 

S9 


This  road  has  been  recently  restored. 
It  will  enable  the  traveller,  who  may 
desire  to  visit  the  mountain  scenes  of 
the  Matese,  to  fail  into  the  high  post- 
road  of  the  Abruszi;  so  that  a  very 
delightfal  excursion  may  be  made  be- 
tween Naples  and  Rome  by  combining 
a  visit  to  Campobasso  with  the  fine 
scenery  of  the  Abruszi  between  Isernia 
and  Aquila.     (Route  46.) 

About  8  miles  after  leaving  Campo- 
basso»  a  branch  road  on  the  riglit  leads 
OS  to  Bojano»  passing  through  the 
prettily  situated  village  of  Vinghiaturo. 
A  wiading  descent  leads  into  the  valley 
of  Bojaaoy  through  wild  and  gloomy 
scenes,  broken  into  dark  ravines,  and 
thickly  clothed  with  wood.  The  Bifemo 
and  numerous  tributary  streams  flow 
through  tha  valley,  and  give  it  a  damp 
and  chilly  atmosphere. 

13  BojoMBt  the  ancient  Samnite  dty 
of  Bovianum,  so  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  confederates 
during  the  Social  War,  is  situated  under 
the  steep  mountain  ranges  of  tlie  Ma- 
tese ;  its  once  lamous  citadel  and  forti- 
fications, mentioned  by  Livy,  are  still 
traceable  in  the  remains  of  its  polygonal 
walls.  It  has,  however,  suffered  more 
from  earthquakes  tlian  from  its  Roman 
conquerors;  the  situation  commands 
some  magnificent  views  of  tlio  Matese 


and  its  gigantic  forests.     The  Bilemo 
is  fioxMnis  for  its  trout. 

Bcjano  is  the  most  dagiUe  place  fiar 
tiie  Aatent  tf  the  Umteae,     There  ia  a 
pass  by  which  tha  peasants  croia  the 
mfKmtain  into  the  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro.     The  summit  of  tha  pass  m 
distant  a  few  hours  froaa  Bejsno ;   tb* 
descent  on  the  other  side  to  Piedimonte 
occupies    from    5  to   6  hours.     Tha 
height  of  Monte  MiletfaH  the  highest 
point  of  the  Matcsev  is  estimated  at 
9700  palms  (8353  fiaigUah  feet^  and 
the  circumference  ff  the  entire  chaia 
is  said  to  be  70  raikft.     On  one  of  tha 
plains  of  its  lower  slopes,  &  of  Monta 
Miletto^  is  a  lake  about  5  miles  in  cir* 
cuit,  called  the  Lago  di  Matese,  with  a 
wooded  islMid  ia  its  centre.     1 1  is  com^ 
pletaly  snrroiinded  by  the  mountains^ 
whose  waters  are  carried  off  by  subter- 
ranean channelBy  and  reappear,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief,  in  the  torrents 
of  Piedimonte. 

The  road  to  Isernia  ascends  the  Hgbt 
bonk  of  II  Rio,  passes  throogh  Can- 
talupo^and  proceeds  under  Pettorano 
to 

16  IsxaMiA,  described  in  Route  46. 

ROUTE  44. 

rXSCAAA  TO  SOLMOMA  BT  CUIRI. 

Miles. 
Pescara  to  Chieti  -         -         -     8 

Chieti  to  Popoli  -         -         -        -  24 

Popoli  to  Solinona       «        •        *    8 


40 


The  high  road  from  Pescara  to  Pc^oll 
is  part  of  tlie  cammino  traverto  between 
Teramo  and  Popoli.  Osteria  di  Ca- 
rabba  is  the  post  station  between  Pes« 
cara  and  Popoli ;  it  is  1  Post  from  iPes- 
cara,  and  1 1  from  I  Sallni ;  but  as  the 
postmaster  is  only  bound  to  supply 
horses  to  the  mail,  the  place  where  the 
vctturini  generally  stop  is  tlie  tavern  of 
Sotto-Chieti,  a  single  house,  large  and 
well  built,  but  dirty  and  extortionate, 
and  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  On  the 
left  hand,  about  2  miles  up  the  hill,  at 
the  distance  of  ^  Post  from  the  Osteria 
di  Carabba,  is  Cftieti,  where  the  traveller 
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vBl  find   better  accominiMktioa.      It 
Iks  off  the  main  rottd,  but  it  ought  uot 
ft  be  pmmmtd  uimsited. 
8  Cmxri.  (Jui^Tcr^rtokiable.)  Cbi* 
~  t  capital  ci  the  pnnrinee  eC 
Citia  ;  it  is  an  impuftaut  mod 
_  ci^  of  14^000  senla,  tba  Mai 
of  aA  m^biabopric,  and  the  rendenoa 
gf  iHiHWinin  opuAent and  tnfluential  fa^* 
The  civil  luid  crinuaal  courts  of 
ffe  afao  hehl  here.     It  i» 
OB  a  fain  commaDding  a  fine 
V  and  botb  from  ita  poeition  and  its 

jy,  it  ia  one  of  the  aaoat  agreea* 

bfe  proTincial  towns  in  the  kingdoms 
Tbei«  ia  a  good  theatre^  wheie  opera* 
are  occasionally  pcrfonncd. 

the  Tcate  Apulum  of  the 


**  cui  aobile  nomen 
Marrucixsa  doinus^claruniqiM  Teate  ^^^^^ 

Sn*.  * 


fTAL.  rvH.  4W. 
Many  antiquities  of  the  ancient  city 
are  jet  Tiable  in  the  ueighbourbood ; 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral  contain  se- 
veral inscripdons,  and  there  are  ruins 
of  a  theatre  and  a  gateway.  The  order 
of  Tbeatines  took  their  name  from  this 
place,  their  founder,  PauT  IV.,  having 
Ileal  the  archbishop  of  this  see.  Tcate 
was  the  birthplace  of  Asinius  Pollio, 
the  friend  of  Horace  and  of  Virgil, 
both  of  whom  have  celebrated  his  vir- 
tues and  acquirements. 

•*  D.  PolUo  amat  nogtram,  quaiavis  eat  rustics, 
musaxn: 
PieiMea,  Titaljaaa  lectori  paaciie  restro. 
21.  Fullio  et  ipie  faclt  nova  carmlna:  pascito 
taunxm, 
Jam  cOTira  pctat,  et  pedUm  qol  ««rpU 
»»  ViBO.  £cL  ill. 


There  is  a  road  froaa  Cbietl  to  lan- 
ciimo,  the  Anxaanm  of  Ptolemy,  and 
from  thence  to  II  Vasto;  it  is  a  eanb- 
ama  Iraecrsa  of  4  Peats,  about  32  m. 
(flee  Bonte40.) 

AUcrrctorBang  to  the  high  road  be- 
twcea  Ptescara  and  Popoli,  at  a  short 
diailaiice  finom  the  janctba  of  ft  mouift- 
tarn  stream  (the  Orta)  with  tlie  Pesca^a, 
Mid  oa  ibe  left  bank  of  the  latter,  are  the 
nana  ef  a  monastery,  once  celebrated 
aaiiKauictiiaryof  SanClemente.  Some 
faas-T«iieis»hreaae  gates  and  other  frag- 
Benta,  still  attest  the  extent  and  riches 
«f  Hie  foundation.  The  valley  near 
b&to  a  narrow  ravinC} 


whose  barrea  and  ste^  volcaaic  monn- 
taijBa  appear  to  have  been  separated  by 
soBoe  natural  coaifulaion.  PepoK  ia 
situated  at  the  extremity  ef  the  paw. 


ROUTE  45. 
soa*.  TO  Txa  lakje  o«  cixAiia,  tbx  ci* 

COLAKO  MSiaiCl^  AXD  TUX  CASILX  Of 

xxraxLLA  ay  tju  vai.  ju  aoTXTo» 

Mike. 
Sora  to  Civita  d'Aatina  -  -  12 
Civita  d'Antina  to  Capistrello  -  8 
Capistrello  to  Tagllacozxo  ..  -  II 
Capistrello  to  Avezaano  •>  -  6 
Avcxzano  to  Alba  -  •  •  2 
Avezaano  to  Cdano  -  -  -  6 
Celano  to  S.  Benedetto  -  -  9 
S.  Benedetto  to  Traaacco  -  -  10 
Tcasacco  to  Luco  -  -  -  4 
Luco  to  Capistrello  -  -  -  3 
Luce  to  Avezaana  -  -  -  6 
Avezzano  to  Celano  -  •  -  6 
Celano  to  Solmona  •  -  -  18 
Celano  to  Rocca  di  Meazo  -  -  8 
Rocca  di  Mezzo  to  Aquila  -  -  15 
Avezzano  to  the  Cicolana  district  -  20 
Borgo  San  Pietro  to  the  Castle  of 

Petrelia  .         -         -         -         -     3 
Petrellato  Antrodoco  -         -        -     7 

to  Citti  Ducale       •         -     9 

to  Rieti  -         -         -         -  14 

Aa  there  aie  na  milestonea  on  many 

of  the  routes  here  mentiaaed,  and  aa 
they  are  tee  little  frequented  to  be 
made  poat-roads»  the  distances  are 
given  OB  the  authority  of  Zaaaeni'a 
military  map,  as  the  nearest  appcoizi-> 
nation  to  the  truth. 

The  xoad  from  Sora  to  the  lake  of 
Celano^  er  the  Pucine  Lake^  is  generally 
traversed  on  horseback  or  en  foot,  as 
many  parts  of  it  are  almost  imprac- 
ticable for  the  light  carriages  of  tbe 
country.  Tbe  traveller  who  sets  out 
on  tilts  excursion  must  not  expect  to 
Bnd  better  accommodation  than  that 
aiforded  by  mountain  districU  in  other 
countries;  for  the  inns  are  rather  places 
of  refresbmeut  than  accommodation. 
Private  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
resident  proprietors  are  therefore  de» 
sirable^  unless  the   txav^ler  be  both 
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able  and  willing  to  ''rough**  it.  The 
scenery  of  this  route  is  very  beautiful, 
and  well  calculated  to  repay  the  labour 
of  exploring  it. 

The  road  from  Son  to  Capistrello 
and  the  Lake  of  Celano  traverses  the 
Val  di  RoTcto  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, ascending  the   left  bank  of  the 
Xiiris.     The  word  <'  Roveto  **  signifies 
a  thicket  and  is  well  applied  here,  A>r 
the  valley  is  one  continued  forest  of 
oaks.     It  enters  the  second  province  of 
Abruzzo   Ultra  just  before  it  passes 
Balzorano,  the  most  important  village 
of  the  valley,  witli  a  population  of  2500 
souls.     The  situation  of  this  place,  at 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill  crowned  by  the 
baronial  castle  of  the  Piccolomini,  is 
very  striking,  and  is  calculated  to  give 
the  traveller  a  good  idea  of  the  pictu- 
resque beauty  of  the  Abruzzi*    Nume- 
rous villages    are    scattered  over  the 
lower  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley, 
among  which  are  S.  Giovanni,  S.  Vin- 
cenzo,  and  Morrea,  the  latterjperched 
on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  commanding  a 
noble  view  of  the  whole  valley;,  behind 
these  hills  are  loAy  mountains,  of  which 
those  on  the  Papal  frontier  are  covered 
with  dense  forests,  which  abound  with 
wolves  and  bears,  and  with  the  white 
lynx  with  golden  spots,  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  Abruazi,  and  called  by  the 
peasantry  the  gatto-pardo. 

12  CMtct  ^Antina,  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  perpetuates  the  name  of 
Antinates,  the  ancient  city  of  the  Marsi. 
It  still  exhibits  some  remains  of  po- 
lygonal walls  and  some  interesting  in- 
scriptions. 

A  patliway  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  leads  to  the  FaUt  of  the 
RomitOi  distant  5  or  6  miles  from  the 
junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Liris. 
The  scenery  passed  in  approaching 
them  is  very  beautiful.  They  occur 
iff  a  fine  natural  amphitheatre,  formed 
by  Monte  Crepacore  and  Monte  Can- 
taro,  and  would  be  much  visited  if 
they  were  situated  within  as  many  miles 
of  one  of  the  high  roads  of  Italy.  Near 
the  junction  of  the  Ilomito  with  the 
Liris  is  the  little  town  of  CiviteOa  Ro- 
vetOf  with  a  population  of  1400  souls. 
On  leaving  it,  the  road  crosses  tlie  Ro- 


mito.  Between  Caa^^fro,  so  called  from 
the  baskets  which  are  made  there,  and 
Petcoeanahf  situated  on  a  projecting 
rock  which  almost  closes  up  the  valley, 
we  cross  the  Liris  and  immediately 
enter  the  defile  of  Capistrello,  which  is 
so  narrow  as  to  affbrid  room  only  for 
the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  road. 

8  CapUtrello,  a  village  of  1 300  souls, 
8  miles  distant  from  Civitil  d*Antiaa, 
is  situated  on  a  height  where  the  Emis- 
sary built  by  Claudius  for  drsining 
the  Fucine  Lake  termioates.  Thb  is 
the  best  point  for  examining  the  con* 
struction  of  this  magnificent  work, 
which  required  the  continued  labour  of 
90,000  men  for  eleven  years.  It  is  a 
tunnel  S  miles  in  length,  cut  through 
Monte  Salviano  almost  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  lake  to  Capistrello,  where 
the  waters  fall  into  the  Liris.  It  is 
about  10  feet  in  height  and  6  in  breadth, 
and  is  estimated  to  be  about  140  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  lake.  It  waa 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  present 
government  to  clear  out  and  restore 
this  emissary,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
remained  useless  since  tlie  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  open  it  in  the  presence  of 
Claudius,  the  details  of  which  we  shall 
reserve  for  our  general  description  of 
the  lake.  .^__^_ 

The  road  to  the  left  from  Capistrello 
passes  the  Val  di  Nerfa  to 

11  Tapliaeozzo,  tlie  most  important 
town  of  the  district,  with  a  population 
of  4000  souls,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  a  deep  ravme  in  which  the  Imele  has 
its  origiir.  The  plain  on  the  right, 
watered  by  this  river  and  called  the 
Caropi  Palenttni,  is  memorable  in  his- 
tory as  the  spot  where  the  young  Con- 
radin,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  the  flower  of  the  Ghibelin 
chivalry  were  utterly  overthrown  by  the 
army  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  August 
26.  1268, — a  battle  which  was  inmie- 
diately  followed  by  the  cruel  execu- 
tion of  the  ill-finted  Conradin,  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  Guelph  party 
throughout  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
success  of  this  conflict  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  advice  given  to  Charles  by  Alard 
de  St.  Valery,  a  French  nobleman,  who 
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was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  whose  services  on  this  occasion  are 
commemorated  by  Dante  in  a  well- 
known  passage 

"  E  1^  da  Tagliacoszo 
Ore  teas*  armi  tIdm  il  vecchio  Alardo.** 

W.  axTili. 

After  the  battle,  the  king,  says  Vasari, 
**  sent  for  Niccolo  di  Pisa  to'erect  a  rery 
rich  church  and  abbey  on  the  site  of  his 
▼ictory,  wherein  should  be  buried  the 
great  number  of  men  killed  in  the  battle, 
and  where,  in  accordance  with  his  com- 
mand^ masses  might  be  performed  by 
many  monks,  night  and  day,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  souls ;  and  the  building 
being  finished,  Charles  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  the  work  that  he  paid  Niccolo 
great  honours  and  rewards."  This  abbey 
ia  now  in  ruins,  but  it  still  retains  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria. 
On  the  hill  beyond  the  right  bank  of 
the  Imele,  N.  £.  of  Tagliacozxo,  is 
Mag^iamo,  occupying  a  commanding 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  district  which 
was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for  its 
mines  of  iron  and  copper. 

From   Tagliacoszo  it  is  possible  to 
reach  "nvoli  by  Rocca  del  Cerro,  Car- 
soli,  and  Rio  Freddo.     Roeea  del  Cerro 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains which  bound  the  pass  on  the  N.W.; 
it  commands  an  extensite  view  of  the 
whole  Talley  and  of  the  rugged  hills 
around  it.      CartoH  is  a  village  of  1 700 
souls  with  a  ruined  castle,  perpetuating 
the  name  of  Carseoli,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Valeria  mentioned  in  the  Itinera- 
ries, and  the  site  of  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  vineyards  on  the  plain  be- 
low.    The  walls  there  seen  are  built  of 
massive  blocks,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  Valerian  Way  which  traversed  the 
plain  still  bears  marks  of  chariot  wheels. 
Some  vestiges  of  aqueducts  are  visible 
in  the  neighbourhood.    Several  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  in  the  plain  and 
along  the  line  of  the  Valerian  Way 
generally,  recording  the  services  ren- 
dered  by  various   personages  to  the 
**  Coll^um  Dendrophorum,"  or  col- 
lege of  wood-cutters,  a  class  of  artificers 
wlio  must  have  been  of  great  importance 
in  a  country  so  wooded  as  the  Abrusxi. 
CaiBoli  is  the  Neapolitan  frontier  sta- 


tion and  dogana.  The  Valerian  Way 
is  traversed  between  this  and  Kio 
Freddo,  the  Papal  frontier  and  dogana, 
a  village  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
and  narrow  pass,  through  which  the  road 
is  carried  above  the  stream  of  the  same 
name  which  falls  into  the  Teverone 
near  Tivoli.       ^_._ 

From  Capistrello  there  is  a  road 
leading  N.  N.  £.  to 

6  Avezzano,  passing  over  the  line  of 
the  Emissario,  where  several  of  its  cum- 
eoli  or  air-shafVs  may  be  seen.  On  the 
descent  of  Monte  Salviano,  which  is  co- 
vered with  tiie  wild  sage  from  which  it 
derives  its  namci  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  lake  is  obtained,  iMicked  by  the 
lofty  range  of  the  Majella  mountains, 
amongst  which,  tlie  Velino,  said  to  be 
7850  English  feet  above  the  sea,  is  seen 
rising  majestically  above  the  others.  The 
whole  scenery  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  finest  landscapes  of 
Switzerland.  Avezzano  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  covered  with  almond  trees 
and  vineyardis,  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  lake.  There  is  a  small 
inn  here.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
district,  and  has  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  SOOO  souls.  The  church  of 
S.  Bartolommeo  contains  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
and  people  of  Rome  to  Trajan  for  the 
land  which  he  had  recovered  from  the 
lake.  The  town  is  the  property  qf  the 
Barberini  family,  whose  baronial  castle 
is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  Like  the  churches,  it  con- 
tains many  Inscriptions  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  Avez- 
zano is  celebrated  for  its  vulnerary 
waters,  made  from  herbs  gathered  on 
the  Majella.  About  2  miles  distant 
from  the  town  is  Jibe,  the  Alba  of  the 
Marsi.  This  celebrated  city,  famous 
in  the  history  of  Rome  for  its  fidelity  to 
the  Republic,  and  as  the  head  quarters 
of  the  "  Legio  Marsica,  which  Cicero 
eulogises  with  so  much  enthusiasm  in 
his  Philippics,  occupies  the  treble  crest 
of  an  isolated  hill.  A  convent  and 
church  built  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  occupy  the  first,  an  old  tower 
I  of  the  middle  ages  occupies  the  second^ 
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and  the  modern  town  tlio  third  crest. 
The  ruim  of  this  ancient  Marsian  cita- 
del have  a  pecaliar  interest  as  the  prison 
of  Syphaz,  Perseus  of  Macedon  and 
his  son  Alexax»der,  Bitaitns  king  of  ^e 
Arvemi,  and  many  other  noble  eaptiTes, 
independently  of  their  being  remarka- 
ble as  perfect  specimens  of  Peiasgic 
architecture.  The  polygonal  blocks 
are  so  carefuHy  put  together  that  no 
interstices  appear,  and  although  the 
courses  are  irregular,  the  wall  is  per- 
fectTy  smooth.  The  remiuns  of  ai»  am- 
phTth«atre  and  of  some  batlis  afre  still 
visible,  llie  church  of  the  convent  in 
the  citadel  is  built  upon  the  site  of  a 
temple,  the  colonnade  and  portico  of 
which  have  been  incorporated  with  it. 
The  pavement  is  composed  of  fragments 
of  ancient  mosaics,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  columns  arc  preserved  in 
different  parts  of  the  building.  The 
view  which  tt  commands  i^  very  fine, 
embracing  the  plain  of  Tagliacoazo,  the 
valley  of  the  Salto  towards  Rieti,  and 
the  entire  lake. 

The  Letke  of  Cf^no,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  La^o  Ftteino,  is  said  to 
present  a  superficies  of  nearly  S6,^15 
acres  and  to  be  35  miles  in  nrcurofer- 
ence,  btit  its  depth  is  by  no  means  pro- 
portionate: the  deepest  part  measures 
about  50  feet,  and  about  half  a  mt le  from 
the  shore  it  is  25  feet.  Frost  is  not  un- 
common along  the  shores,  and  instances 
are  recorded  of  its  having  been  entirely 
frosen  oiter.  The  scenery  of  the  lake 
is  fine  at  particular  parts,  especially 
towards  tlie  southern  angle  and  on 
the  eastern  shore,  where  llie  lofty 
mountains  which  overlook  the  lake  in 
various  directions,  present  frequent  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil  at  the  artist.  The 
ancient  Marsi,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district,  are  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
poets  for  their  skill  in  cIuHming  ser- 
pents. It  is  curious  that  theiv  de- 
scendants are  even  now  fbmous  for 
the  same  mystery,  and  ar«  found  all 
over  the  kingdom  earning  a  Kvelihood 
by  the  exhibition  of  their  art.  The 
banks  of  the  lake  abound  with  ai^, 
and  the  lake  itself  swarms  with  watnp 
snakes,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Vir- 
gil:— 


* '  Qoia  et  MarrubU  venit  de  gente  aaeeniw 
Vipereogencri  etgravitcr  aplrantibus  hydrU 
Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  lole- 

bat, 
Mulcebatque  iras,  ct  morsus  acte  levabat 
Sed  non  Dardanite  modicari  caspidU  ictum 
E valuit :  neqae  eumJuTere  In  Tuinera  cantus 
Somnlferi,  «t  Marsis  quaeallK  in  moatibas 

berbe. 
Te  neiBus  Angltiae,  vitreft  te  Fuclnus  undA, 
Te  Itqtiidi  flewre  nciu.**  ^n.  rli. 

Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  who  visited  it  a 
few  years  ago,  describes  **the  innu- 
merable swarms  of  snakes  that  lay 
basking  in  the  sun  on  the  stones,  and 
sprang  into  the  water  on  our  nearer  ap- 
proach ;  they  could  be  seen  swimming 
under  the  surface  round  our  boat,  and 
darting  their  tongues  against  it  with 
all  the  appearances  of  wrath  and  vio- 
lence. It  was  impossible  not  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  tradition  relative  to  the 
charming  powers  of  the  ancient  Marsi, 
and  the  numerous  reptiles  said  to  in- 
habit their  country." 

6  CeAoio.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Lago  Fucino,  with  a 
population  of  4000  sbnls.  It  is  beauti- 
foUy  situated  on  a  hill  about  four  miles 
from  its  north-east  angle.  The  views  in 
its  neighbourhood  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. In  the  clrarcfa  of  tire  Conven- 
to  di  VaHe  Verde  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Piccolomirri,  enriched  by  the  pencil  of 
Giulio  RemanOy  who  was  brought  from 
Rome  by  that  f^raiily  on  purpose  to 
paint  it. 

The  Cowtado  of  Celano  is  noted  in 
Italian  history  for  the  misfbrtunes  of 
the  Countess  Giovanna  Celana,  and  for 
the  cruel  and  rninatural  warfare  waged 
against  her  by  her  son  Rugerotto.  The 
countess  was  the  last  heiress  of  an  illus- 
trious and  ancient  family  which  held  a 
considerable  tract  oi  Ae  neighbouring 
country  as  their  hereditary  seigniory; 
Her  son,  desirous  of  possessing  himsdf 
of  his  mother's  lands,  united  with  Pic- 
cinino,  the  celebrated  captain  of  the 
house  c^  Anjou.  With  his  aid  he 
captured  the  Castle  of  Gagliano  and 
besieged  his  mother  in  her  fortress  at 
Rocca,  where  she  had  retired  in  the 
expectation  that  Ferdinand,  the  King  of 
Naples,  to  whose  party  she  was  allied, 
would  advance  from  Sohnona  to  her 
succour.  Hie  forces  oi  PSccinino,  how- 
ever, soon  captured  Rocea;   tlie  tm- 
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fortunate  Countess  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  her  son ;  bcr  palace  was 
SBcked,  ber  jewels  and  money,  to  the 
amount  of  1(^000  gold  ducats,  were 
phmdered,  and  her  stores  of  wool  were 
sold  at  Aquila  for  4000  ducats.  Pkipe 
Phis  II.  sent  bis  condottieri  to  ber  re> 
lief,  Rugerotto  was  defeated,  and  tbe 
Countess  restored  to  Nberty.  At  ber 
death,  the  eonlado  was  bestowed  by  tbe 
Pope  on  his  nepbewy  Antonto  Picrolo- 
nMni,  Dnkc  of  Anrnlft.  The  contem- 
porary chronicles  of  Naples  detail  these 
erentsi,  which  took  place  in  146S,  at 
considerable  Icngtii.  It  is  singular 
that  a  similar  oceurrence  happened  in 
the  same  family  about  a  century  before^ 
when  the  Covntef  Cdaoo  was  attacked 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  one  of  his 
sons  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  large 
portion  of  bis  property ;  in  this  instance 
the  interference  of  Queen  Joanna  I. 
of  Naples  and  the  Orsini  restored  the 
Count  to  liberty. 

9  Sim  Benedeito,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  tbe  lake,  has  been  proTed,  by 
tlie  fMscoTcry  of  corns  and  mscriptiom^ 
to  be  tbe  site  of  MamiTium,  tbe  capital 
of  tbe  Marsi.  It  is  a  miserable  hamlet 
on  the  baidcs  of  a  stream  ilowtng  down 
into  tbe  take  from  [the  Forca  Camsa, 
dthough  the  inscriptions  discovered  on 
tbe  spot  and  published  by  Phcebonius, 
Mnratori,  Chaupy,  and  Hoare,  record 
it  as  **  ciTitas  splendidissima."  Nome* 
rous  remains  baye  been  found  in  its 
neigbiKmrfaood,  and  during  tbe  long 
drought  of  175S  considerable  ruins, 
DOW  coTered  with  water,  were  exposed, 
from  which  the  statues  ^  Nero,  Agrip^ 
pina,  Claudins,  and  Hadrian  were  dug 
out  and  etrried  to  Naples;  Marruvium 
was  caRed  Marsica  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  the  bi rthpbice  of  Leo  Ostiensis, 
and  oi  Pope  Boniface  IV. 

JSast  of  it,  and  a  few  miles  further 
distant  from  the  lake  is  Piggeinai  a  town 
of  SOOO  inhabitants,  remaikable  as  the 
birthplace  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diecese,  who  is  still  called  "Yescovo 
de  M ani. "  Pursuing  tbe  investigation 
of  the  lake  along  its  sonthem  and  west- 
ern shores,  we  find  in  the  extreme 
BDMb-castcm  angle  the  small  town  of 


OrtMeMCf  situated  on  an  idand  near 
the  shore  and  exposed  to  constant  in- 
jury from  the  rising  of  the  waters.  Be- 
yond the  mountain  of  San  Niccolo^ 
also  in  the  S.£.  angle,  the  town  of 
Arcbippe,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
<*  swallowed  up**  by  t^  lake,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood. 

Following  tbe  cunre  of  the  fake  to 
the  north-west  but  still  upon  the  south- 
em  shore,  we  reach  a  promontory  which 
may  be  said  to  divide  the  lake  into  two 
unequal  portions.  On  this  promontory 
stands  TVasacco,  a  name  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  irwwiiqum^. 

lO  Trcuaeco  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
pfestn  abounding  in  vineyards,  almond 
plantations,  and  comMds.  It  is  a 
dirty  vill^et  of  about  900  souls,  and  has 
nothing  of  interest  except  seme  ruins 
of  a  Gothic  building  and  a  tower  called 
La  Torre  d*  Agrippina,  traditionally 
stated  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
Empress  and  her  husband  Claudius 
during  the  progress  of  tbe  emissary. 
Several  interesting  inscriptions  have 
been  found  near  it 

About  S  m.  south  of  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Claudian  Emissary  in  the  south- 
western Ml gle under  Monte  Salviano^  are 
the  ruins  of  Penaa,  among  which  now 
stands  an  ancient  church  mentioned  by 
Leo  Ostiensis ;  and  further  north  is 

4  Lweo,  the  Lucenses  of  Livy,  in 
whose  neighbourhood  was  situated  the 
Nemus  Angitiar,  coaraiemoratcd  by 
Virgil  in  thepassage  ahready  quoted,  the 
celebrated  grove  of  Angicia,  the  sister 
oi  Circe  and  Medea.  Near  Luco  are 
two  natural  subterranean  emissaries^ 
where  the  water  of  the  lake  is  absorbed 
with  great  force  and  with  an  audible 
noise;  the  ancients  beKcved  that  this 
water  reappeared  near  Subiaco,  as  tbe 
Aqua  Mareia  of  Rome.  The  nanse 
given  to  tbe  qwC  is  La  Pedogna,  which 
antiquaries  consider  a  common  of  Pi- 
tonius,  the  river  now  called  R  Giommea, 
which  falls  into  the  lake  near  San  Bene- 
detto opposite.  It  was  once  supposed 
to  pass  through  tbe  lake  without  mixing 
with  its  waters*  The  diapel  of  &  Vin- 
cenzo  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the 
lake  under  the  name  of  Fucinoa,.  which 
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occurs  in  YokiTe  inscriptions  discovered 
on  the  spot. 

There  are  no  other  towns  on  the 
lake  of  Celano,  which  deserve  parti- 
cular obseriration,  — indeed  the  greater 
part  of  its  banks  are  flat  and  uninter- 
esting; here  and  there  a  few  frag- 
ments of  Roman  buildings  are  to  be 
found,  but  the  traveller  must  judge  for 
himself  whether  they  would  repay  the 
trouble  of  exploring  tliem.  The  moun- 
tains around  the  lake  abound  with 
lynies  and  wild  boars.  The  lake  is 
well  stocked  with  carp,  pike,  and 
tench;  Pliny  mentions  a  fish  peculiar 
to  it,  which  had  eight  fins,  but  no 
information  respecting  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  lake  belongs  to  the  two 
noble  houses  of  Colonna  and  Cesarini ; 
the  western  side  between  Patemo  and 
Trasacco  belongs  to  the  Colonna,  and 
the  eastern  side  to  the  Cesarini  family. 

The  history  of  the  attempts  made  to 
relieve  the  towns  and  villages  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  from  the  destructive 
inundations  to  which  they  have  been 
subject  from  the  earliest  times  is  given 
at  great  length  by  several  Latin  writers. 
The  absence  of  any  visible  outlet  for 
the  abundant  streams  which  flow  into 
the  lake  fVom  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains led  to  the  belief  that  its  waters 
were  discharged  by  unseen  channels; 
and  hence  any  unusual  inundation  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Velino  or  the  Tiber 
was  at  once  attributed  to  this  lake. 
The  Marsi  petitioned  Cssar  on  the 
subject,  praying  him  to  devise  some 
means  of  carrying  off  the  superabun- 
dant waters ;  but  nothing  was  attempted 
until  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  un- 
dertook to  construct  an  emissary  at 
his  own  cost,  provided  the  Marsi  gave 
up  to  him  the  recovered  land.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  was  the 
emissary  already  described,  which  con- 
veys the  waters  into  the  Liris  by  a 
tunnel  S  miles  long,  cut  through  Mount 
Salviano,  and  upon  which  80,000  men 
were  employed  for  eleven  years.  The 
naumachia  and  gladiatorial  games  which 
took  place  in  honour  of  the  event,  in 
the  presence  of  Claudius  and  Agrip- 
pina,  are  described  by  Suetonius  and 
by  Tacitus;     but   the    emissary  had 


been  made  too  shallow,  and  when  the 
waters  were  let  into  the  passage,  they 
met  with  an  obstruction  which  caused 
tliem  to  rebound  with  such  impetuosity 
that  the  bridge  of  boats,  on  which  the 
emperor  and  all  his  court  were  as- 
sembled, was  nearly  destroyed.  Ta- 
citus, after  recording  the  heroic  bravery 
of  the  malefactors  who  manned  the 
fleet  for  this  cruel  display,  tells  us  of 
the  panic  caused  by  this  accident,  and 
of  the  accusations  heaped  by  Agrippina 
upon  Narcissus  the  director  of  the 
works,  who  recriminated  by  an  attack 
on  her  character  and  unbounded  am- 
bition. It  is  believed  that  no  subse- 
quent attempts  were  made  by  Claudius 
to  complete  this  magnificent  work^ 
which  Pliny  ranks  among  his  greatest 
undertakings.  Trajan  appears,  from 
the  inscription  at  Avezzano,  to  have  re- 
covered some  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  town.  Hadrian  also  is 
supposed  to  have  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  drain  the  lake,  but  it  was  not 
until  our  own  time  that  any  really 
systematic  plan  was  adopted.  The  Abbd 
Lolli  perhaps  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  first  shown  the  practicability  of 
restoring  the  emissary ;  he  examined  its 
entire  course,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  succeeded,  with  the  good  of* 
fices  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  in- 
ducing the  king  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  subject;  and  we  have  already 
stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  present  government  to  clear  out 
and  restore  the  channel.  In  1852,  a 
company,  or  Societk  Anonyma,  was 
formed  under  the  sanction  of  the  pre- 
sent king  for  draining  the  lake  and  re- 
covering the  valuable  land  which  has 
for  so  many  ages  been  lying  unproduc* 
tivc.  All  the  land  which  may  be  re- 
covered was  conceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Messrs.  D*  Argout  and  Devas  of  Naples, 
who  received  for  the  assignment  of  their 
privileges  to  the  company  80,000/.  in 
deferred  shares,  which  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  proceeds  of  tlie  salt's  until 
the  original  subscribers  shall  have  been 
paid  back  20  per  cent  of  their  expen- 
diture, which  is  estimated  at  160,000£. 
The  aggregate  capital  on  which  the  ul- 
timate division  will  take  place  is  there- 
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lore 240,000/.  Of  theactual  subscription 
of  16O,000iL,  64,922/.  were  furnished 
at  Naples,  while  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Brasaey,  the  contractor,  took  shares  for 
S0,00O/.,  and  65,0082.  were  subscribed' 
in  London  and  Paris,  in  406S  sliares  of 
161.  each.  The  diarge  of  the  works 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  C.  Hutton 
Gregovy,  as  engineer,  and  Mr.  Brassey 
has  entered  into  a  proTisional  contract 
to  execute  the  whole  of  the  works  for 
the  amount  of  120,000/.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  nearly  35,000  acres  will  be 
recovered,  and  that  the  land  will  produce 
by  its  sale  a  sum  of  2,000f.  per  hectare, 
which  will  make  the  whole  return 
amount  to  28,000,000f.,  or  1,120,000/., 
being  a  return  of  four  times  the  capital 
of  the  company. 

Tliere  is  a  road,  practicable  for  the 
carriages  of  the  country,  from  Celano  to 

18  Solmona,  passing  through  Coll' 
Annele  and  U)e  pass  of  the  Monte  del 
Sirente,  called  Forca  Carum,  proceed- 
ing  thence  through  Goriano-^coli,  and 
Pr%xza.  (  R.  46. )  It  is  hardly  to  be  per- 
formed in  less  than  six  or  seven  hours. 

Another  road  for  horses  leads  from 
Celano  to  Aquila  (23  m.)  through 
Ovindoli  and  Rocca  di  Mezzo.  It 
crosses  the  bleak  Monte  del  Sirente  by 
the  cold  and  narrow  pass  of  Ovindoli. 

8  Rocca  di  Mezzo,  situated  in  the 
4lreary  plain  which  extends  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountains ;  this  is 
the  only  place  which  affords  the  least 
accommodation.  Between  Rocco  di 
Cagno  and  Aquila  we  pass  the  Castle  of 
Ocra,  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers. 

15  Aquila,  described  in  Route  46. 

XXCUasXOK  TO  THE  CICOI.AKO  DISTBICT. 

The  traveller  who  has  explored  thus 
far,  and  is  desirous  of  investigating 
more  fully  the  early  antiquities  of  Italy, 
will  have  an  opportunity,  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake^  of  extend- 
ing his  excursions  to  the  Cieolano 
Disirieij  lying  between  Avezzano  and 
Ilieti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salto. 
There  are  few  parts  of  Italy  so  little 
known,  and  yet  none  perhaps  possess 
such  peculiar  interest.  Tlie  country 
pments  an  almost  unvarying  succes- 
aioo   of  deep  ravines    lying  between 


steep  hills  of  moderate  elevation  which 
are  profusely  wooded.  Upon  these 
hills,  scattered  over  a  considerable  tract, 
are  the  remains  of  a  series  of  ancient 
cities,  described  by  Dionyaiua  of  Ha- 
licamassus  at  being  the  towns  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Arcadian  Pelasgi, 
greatly  ruined  and  entirely  deserted 
when  he  wrote.  Mr.  Dodwelt  was  the 
first  who  proved  the  accuracy  of  these 
descriptions  of  Dionysius,  and  Mr. 
Keppel  Craven  subsequently  confirmed 
part  of  his  observations.  It  is  of  course 
exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the 
position  of  these  towns  from  the  ancient 
names ;  but  Torano  near  Sant*  Anatolia, 
which  abounds  with  vestiges  of  Cyclo- 
pean walls,  is  considered  to  be  the  Tiora 
of  Dionysius,  where  St.  Anatolia  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  the  emperor 
Decius.  The  principal  towns  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  are  Ltsta,  Cutilis,  Tiora, 
Palantium,  Murrubium,  Corsula,  Tre- 
bula,  Verbola,  Suna,  Corsula,  Ami- 
temum,  &c.  The  first  five  are  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rieti,  or  of  the  road  from  that  city  to 
Aquila  (Route  46.),  and  Amitemum  is 
known  to  be  situated  at  San  Vetturino 
near  Aquila.  The  others,  with  many 
more  whose  names  it  would  be  tedious 
to  repeat,  are  still  undetermined,  and 
their  sites  will  probably  never  be  ascer- 
tained with  perfect  accuracy.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  question 
respecting  their  ancient  names,  the  tra- 
veller will  derive  suflicient  interest  in 
finding  a  cluster  of  cities  whose  mas- 
sive walls  and  other  ruins  of  the 
same  character  mark  the  position  of 
the  aboriginal  settlements  precisely  as 
they  are  described  by  that  historian. 
Those  which  are  conveniently  visited 
from  the  Rieti  road  are  described  in 
Route  46.  Tlie  district  is  now  in- 
liabited  by  shepherds,  whoso'  villages 
are  scattered  over  the  valley  of  the 
Salto.  The  proprietors  reside  on  their 
estates,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  tra- 
veller must  look  for  hospitality ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  desirable  that  be  should 
provide  himself  with  recommendations 
to  some  of  them,  particularly  to  those 
who  may  happen  to  reside  in  the  large 
towns  in  the  yicimtj» 
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KXC0&8I0H   ID  THX   CAffTLV  OW 
rCTXELLA. 

On  the  borders  of  this  district,  about 
S  miles  N.  E.  of  Borgo  S.  Pietro, 
close  to  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States, 
is  the  Tillage  of  PetreKa,  which  has 
an  interest  very  different  from  that  of 
the  ancient  cities  jtBt  described.  The 
Castk  of  FetrdUi  has  ac<piired  a  me- 
lancholy celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the 
sufferings  and  crime  of  Beatrice  di 
Cenct,  immortalised  no  less  by  the 
pencil  of  Guido  than  by  the  poetry  of 
Shelley :  -— 

**  That  MTage  rock,  the  Cattle  of  Fetrella, 
'Tis  ftafely  walPd,  and  moated  round  about : 
Its  dungeons  under  groand,  and  its  thick 

towers 
Never  told  tales ;  though  they  hare  heard 

and  seen 
What  mifi^t  nake^umb  things  speak." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
Count  Francesco  Cenci,  who  had  made 
himself  notorious  at  Rome  by  the  most 
revolting  crimes,  received  permission 
from  the  Sdarra  branch  of  the  house 
of  Colonna,  to  which  he  was  closely 
allied,  to  take  up  his  residence  for  a 
few  months  at  their  Castle  of  Petrella. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Count  selected 
this  retired  spot,  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  a  government  to  which  bis 
vices  and  crimes  had  long  been  Smf- 
miliar,  in  order  to  effect  with  more 
facility  his  designs  upon  his  family. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  had  pur- 
chased pardon  from  the  government  at 
various  times  by  the  sacrifice  of  enor- 
mous wealth  and  of  portions  of  his 
estates,  so  that  he  was  a  **  certain  and  co- 
pious source  of  revenue/*  "  His  hatred 
towards  his  children'*  says  Shelley,  "at 
length  showed  itself  towards  Beatrice 
in  the  fonn  of  an  incestuous  passion, 
aggravated  by  every  circumstance  of 
cruelty  and  violence.  This  daughter,  after 
long  and  vain  attempts  to  escape  from 
what  she  considered  a  perpetual  contami- 
nation both  of  body  and  mind,  at  length 
plotted  with  her  mother-in-law  and 
brother  to  murder  their  common  tyrant. 
The  young  maiden,  who  was  ui^ged  to 
this  tremendous  deed  by  an  impulse 
which  overpowered  its  horror,  was  evi- 
dently a  most  gentle  and  amiable  being ; 


a  creature  formed  to  adorn  and  be  ad- 
mired, and  thus  violently  thwarted  from 
her  nature  by  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stance and  opinion.**  The  Counteasand 
her  two  step-children,  Beatrice  and 
Giacomo,  having  determined  on  the  mur- 
der of  the  Count,  sought  the  advioe 
<^  their  confessor  Monsignore  Guerra, 
who  approved  of  the  scheme  and  as- 
sisted in  its  execution.  While  tbej 
were  concerting  plans  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  tfa«ir  ol^ect,  fresh  acts  of 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  Count  Cenci 
towards  Olimpio,  the  steward  of  the 
castie,  gave  them  a  new  and  wUling 
accomplice.  He  eng^ed  to  assas- 
sinate his  master,  and  a  ruffian  called 
Marsio  was  hired  to  assist  him.  The 
Count  was  murdered  in  his  sleep  and 
the  body  thrown  out  into  the  castle 
ditch,  in  order  that  his  death  might 
appear  tlie  result  of  accident.  The 
body,  lidwever,  was  caught  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree  in  tlie  fosse,  and 
never  reached  the  ground.  It  had 
scarcely  been  taken  up  and  buried  in 
the  churcli  of  PetreUa,  wheiie  tlie  tomb 
now  existt,  when  suspicions  were  ex- 
cited and  proceedings  commenced  in 
the  tribunals  of  Naples,  which  were 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Roman 
courts  in  oonsideration  of  the  parties 
implicated  being  Roman  subjecta.  The 
confessor,  Guerr%  escaped  in  di^^utsey 
and  hired  another  assassin  to  dispstrh 
the  steward  Olimpio.  This  appears  to 
have  supplied  the  means  of  tracing  the 
criminids.  The  perpetiater  of  tlie  last 
murder  was  apprehended;  more  ex- 
tensive inquiries  were  made,  Marsio 
the  accomplice  confessed  his  share  in 
the  murder  of  Count  Cenci,  and  the 
evidence  of  a  woman  of  Petvella  whom 
Beatrice  employed  to  wash  the  sheet 
which  was  stained  with  tlie  blood  of 
her  father,  supplied  all  the  proof  that 
was  necessary  to  convict  the  principal 
actors  in  the  tragedy.  Beatrice  main- 
tained her  innocence  to  the  last ;  — her 
youth  and  beauty,  the  known  crimes  of 
her  fiither,  and  the  abborreuce  created 
by  the  recital  of  her  sufferings,  awoke 
universal  compas^oo  in  her  behalC 
Many  of  the  illustrious  families  witlt 
which  she  was  allied   used  all  their 
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inflnenee  to  obtain  her  aoquitt*L  But 
the  intrigues  of  a  powrfal  and  princely 
finally  of  the  Qonwn  nobility*  which 
iuid  mudi  to  gain  by  the  total  extinction 
«f  her  Cne,  were  exerted  vigoroiMly 
^^ainat  her;  and  tJie  occurrence  of  a 
ffiiwri^  crime  —  the  murder  of  the 
Princess  of  Santa  Croce  by  her  two 
womsg  at  the  aaorocnt  when  tlie  life  of 
.Bcatrioe  hung  upon  a  thread,—  decided 
ber  ftle.  F^  Clement  VIII.  (AU 
^dbrandini)  sentenced  her  to  death, 
and  she  was  beheaded  at  Rome  in 
1599.  When  the  executioner  bound 
Jber  imnds,  she  aaidy  **  Yon  bind  my  body 
fiir  destmction,  but  free  my  aonl  ibr 
iaamortality,'*   2Vi  kpld  il  eorpo  al  ntfh- 

e  scicfb'  FaniTiui  all*  immortaliitt. 

the  execution^  the  confessor  ap- 
iwiaied  to  afibvd  the  last  offices  of  reK- 
^mOf  held  up  her  bead  to  the  crowd, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Behold  the  bead  of  a 
—iifjii  "*  The  facts  connected  with 
«fa»  texrible  tragedy  were  kept  secret 
ifiar  many  years  with  the  most  extra- 
cyrdinary  precautieas,  in  consequence, 
BO  doidit,  of  the  connection  of  her 
tfuBilj  with  the  ticbest   sad   noblest 

in  fiomcL 
It  IB  only  within  a  few  years  that  the 

ictaib  have 
They  can  be 
examined  at  Rome  svithont  much 
difficulty;  but  the  particulars  of  (be 
ciiies  of  Count  Ceaci,  as  well  as  those 
mf  Iris  murder,  are  related  with  sucA 
aauittteness,  tlwt  they  are  wholly  unfit 
for  pubIicarioB,ar  indeed  Cor  iadiscri- 


f  ram    FetreUa   the   tiayeller  may 
yiocced  to  Antiodooo,  to  Gttti  Ducale 
Neapoiilaa  frontier,  or  to  Rieti,  if 
be  desirous  of  entering  the  Fapal 
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Term  to  Rieri  *        -        -     16 

Biett  «o  Citti  Ducale  <  NeapoGtan 
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Citta  Ducale  to  Antrodoco 
Antrodoco  to  Aquila 
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Miles. 
9 

"    11 
47 


Omtnlar  Jtoad  ofiht  Abruzzi, 

P«Ctf. 

Aquila  to  Popoli        -         -     3 
Popoli  to  Solmona    -        -     1 
Sdtaiona   to    Rocca   Vallo- 
scura    ....     1 
(  An  extra  horse  for  every 
pair,  but  not  viM  ver§&) 
Rocca  Valloscura  to  Csstel 
di  Saogro      *         .         .2 
( An  extra  horse  lor  every 
pair  as  far  as  Roccarasa, 
but  not  vice  rend) 
Castel  di  Sangro  to  Isemia      2^ 
( From  the  Taverna  della 
Croce  or  di  Vandra  5 
miles  distant  to  Isemia, 
and  from  the  same  ta- 
Tern  to  Caste!  di  Sangro^ 
an  extra  horse  for  every 
pair,  but  not  vice  veni) 
Isenua  to  Venafro     -         -     1^ 
(An  extra  horse  for  every 
pair  from  Venafro  to 
Isernia,   but    not    vice 
vend) 
Venafro  to  Torricella  -     2^ 

Torricella  to  Capua  -        -     1 
Capua  to  Averm        -         -     1 
Averse  to  Naples       -        -     1 
(A  1^  post  both  ways   is 
cha^d  far  a  royal  post) 

16j=I29 
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Irnis  on  the  road: —  Aieri,  La  Cam* 
pana.  La  Posta.  Antrodoco^  a  mere 
osteria.  AqyiUt^  Locanda  del  Sole. 
dvitiL  Mttenga,  a  vetturino  inn,  tlie 
halfway  house  between  Aquila  and 
Pop6li.  PopoK,  La  Posts.  Solmomt, 
La  Pace.  FaUoicuroj  La  Posta.  Qmtel 
di  Sangro,  La  Posta.  laemin,  Locanda 
SteAino,  Ia  Po&tib  Fenafro,  a  mere 
oatoria.  Ca;9iia  and  A'a/}fet(  Route  46.). 

Travelleri  from  Flovence,  who  are 
desiiotts  of  proceeding  to  Naples  with- 
out passing  tlirough  Rome,  may  quit 
the  Ronoan  road  at  Temi,  and  proceed 
by  Rieti  to  Aquila,  where  they  will  fall 
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into  the  high  post-road  of  the  Abruzzi. 
The  postmaster  of  Terni  wiU  supply 
horses  to  Rieti,  whence  others  can  be 
obtained  witliout  difficulty  to  Aqiiila. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  near  Antrodoco,  the  road  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and,  even  with  this  exception, 
it  is  Uie  ordinary  route  of  the  resident 
proprietors  of  the  Abruzzi  in  their 
journeys  to  and  from  Rome. 

After  reaching  Papigno,  the  road 
immediately  ascends  the  steep  hill  above 
the  Falls,  so  that  travellers  who  wish 
to  visit  the  Falls,  en  rou/e,  may  quit 
tlieir  carriage  at  Papigno,  and  rejoin  it 
again  at  the  summit.  Thence  the  road 
proceeds  for  about  2  miles  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Velino,  passing  the  little 
lake  and  town  of  Pie  di  Luco,  the  an- 
cient Lacus  Velinus,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
Falls  in  the  Handbook  for  Central 
Italy.  It  is  now  famous  for  its  water- 
lilies,  and  for  many  picturesque  scent  s 
upon  its  banks.  The  villa  of  Axius,  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  near  it.  Beyond  this  we  leave 
the  Delegation  of  Spoleto,  and  enter 
that  of  Rieti.  The  road  now  crosses  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Velino,  close  to 
its  junction  with  the  Turano.  From 
the  rich  cultivation  of  the  plain,  and  the 
fine  scenery  of  the  valleys  through 
which  tiie  road  is  carried,  the  drive  into 
Rieti  is  very  interesting. 

1 6  Rieti  (Inns :  La  Campana,  in 
the  Piazza ;  La  Posta,  in  the  Corso ;  both 
indiflferent).  This  ancient  episcopal 
city,  of  II, 000 inhabitants, is tlie capital 
of  a  Delegation  comprehending  an  ex- 
tent of  95  square  leagues,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  59,400  souls.  Its  chief  branches 
of  industry  are  agriculture  and  grazing, 
and  it  supplies  Rome  with  large  quan- 
tities of  cattle.  Rieti  may  be  more 
advantageously  visited  for  the  facilities 
it  aiTords  of  exploring  many  interesting 
places  around  it,  than  for  any  very  re- 
markable objects  in  the  town  itself. 
The  Cathedral,  originally  a  Gothic 
building,  bears  the  date  1 456;  below 
it  is  a  subterranean  church  supported 
on  low  columns,  one  of  which  is  an 
ancient  milestone.  The  walls  were 
once  covered   with  frescoes ,  but  they 


have  been  so  much  injured  that  their 
subjects  can  hardly  be  discovered. 

"  Rieti,'*  says  Dr.  Cramer,  **  holds  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  Sabine 
towns,  and  in  the  antiquity  of  its  origin 
is  equalled  by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
since  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which 
the  records  of  tliat  country  extend,  it  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of 
the  Umbri,  who  have,  it  appears  to  me, 
the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the 
Aborigines  of  Italy.  It  was  here  like- 
wise that  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi  probably 
fixed  tlieir  abode,  and  by  intenningling 
with  the  earlier  natives,  gave  rise  to 
tliose  numerous  tribes,  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Romans  under  the 
various  appellations  of  Latins,  Oscans, 
and  Campanians;  these  subsequently 
drove  the  Siculi  from  the  plains,  and 
occupied  in  tlieir  stead  the  shores  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  If  we  may  credit 
Silius  Italicus,  Reaie  derived  its  name 
from  Rhea,  the  Latin  Cybele.  From 
Cicero  we  learn  that  it  was  only  a 
preefectura  in  his  time.  Reate  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
breed  of  mules,  and  still  more  for  that 
of  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched 
the  enormous  price  of  60,000  sesterces, 
about  484/.  of  our  money.  The  valley 
of  the  Velinus,  in  which  this  city  was 
situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit 
the  appellation  of  Tempe ;  and  for  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained 
Uie  name  of  Rosei  Campi.**  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Vespasian. 

Rieti  is  conveniently  situated  for 
travellers  who  are  desirous  of  exploring 
the  aboriginal  cities  in  its  neighbour*  ^ 
hood,  and  especially  of  those  in  the 
Cicolano  district,  which  Mr.  Dodwell 
ascertained  to  correspond  precisely  with 
the  descriptions  of  Dionysius  Hali- 
camassus,  even  in  the  distances  from 
Rieti.  Some  of  these  occur  near  the 
road  to  Aquila,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  to  be  found  in  the  Cicolano 
district  within  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 
Many  of  these  bear  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  remains  of  ancient 
Pelasgic  cities  in  Greece ;  but  few 
modern  travellers,  except  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven,  have  penetrated  even   to  the 
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confines  of  tbst  curious  district.  Tra- 
Tellers  who  feel  disposed  to  investigate 
it  should  endeavour  to  obtain  letters  of 
introduction  at  Rieti,  for  tliey  must  be 
wholly  dependent  on  the  hospitality  and 
good  offices  of  the  resident  proprietors. 
Of  the  ancient  cities  within  the  Papal 
frontier  which  maybe  visited  from  Rieti, 
we  may  mention  that  Caseia,  between  it 
and  Norda,  is  supposed,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  its  acropolis-like  hill,  to  have 
foe^i  one  of  the  most  important,  since  it 
would  seem  to  preserve  the  name  of 
the  Casci,  or  Aborigines.  Murrubium 
has  been  identified  with  Marro  Fecchio 
on  the  road  to  Caseia ;  Palantium,  with 
I^ilazzo,  on  the  hill  called  Fonte  di 
Rieti ;  Corsula,  with  Contiglmno,  west 
of  Rieti ;  and  Lista  and  Cntilis  have 
been  recognised  on  the  road  to  Aquila. 
The  existence  of  so  many  cities,  whose 
walls  and  other  remuns  present  no 
perceptible  difference  in  structure  from 
tliose  of  Greece,  is  a  remarkable  proof 
that  the  accounts  of  the  aboriginal  iU' 
habitants  of  Italy,  and  of  tlieir  union 
with  the  Pelasgic  invaders,  is  some- 
thing more  than  fable ;  and  the  scepti- 
cism with  which  the  accounts  of  the 
Grecian  emigrants  have  been  latterly 
regarded  can  hardly  be  met  by  a  stronger 
argument  than  that  afforded  by  the 
ruins  of  these  cities  scattered  over  the 
tract  of  country  which  that  remarkable 
people  are  said  by  the  historians  to  have 
inhabited. 

Ncwth  of  Rieti,  and  a  few  miles  be- 
yond Caseia,  is  die  ancient  episcopal 
city  of  Ncrcia,  the  ancient  Nursia,  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  for  the  coldness  of  its 
climate,  — 

Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt,  qitoa  ft-I- 
gfdamltit 
'    Ntirsia.  Xn.  vii.  715. 

It  still  retains  many  of  its  Etruscan 
walls,  and  is  moreover  remarkable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Polla  Vespasia,  the 
motlier  of  Vespasian,  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  of  Santa  Scholastica.  It  was  an 
episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianily,  and  St.  Eutychius,onc  of  the  re- 
puted disciples  of  St.  Paul,  is  said  to 
have  been  its  first  bishop.  A  road  hence 
across  the  mountains  communicates  with 
Spoleto. 


Before  leaving  Rieti  for  Aquila,  the 
passport  must  be  duly  viseed  by  the 
police,  as  it  is  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Papal  Sutes.  The  road  ascends  the 
▼alley  of  the  Velino  as  far  as  Antro- 
doco,  and  in  picturesque  beauty  is 
hardly  to  be  surpassed.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  road  on  the  right  the 
Salto  falls  into  the  Velino,  after  its 
long  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake  of  Celano.  At  Casotto  di 
Napoli,  a  ruined  house  between  Rieti 
and  Citt4  Ducale,  is  a  remarkable  hill 
still  retaining  traces  of  ancient  fortifi- 
cations, and  exhibiting,  close  to  the 
road,  considerable  remains  of  Pelasgic 
walls,  composed  of  large  angular  frag- 
ments of  a  calcareous  breccia.  An 
ancient  fountain  still  exists  near  the 
gate  of  entrance.  The  dutance  of 
these  ruins  from  Rieti,  and  the  name  of 
Lesta  still  retained  by  the  hill  above 
them,  sufficiently  denote  the  celebrated 
city  of  Lista,  the  capital  of  the  Abori- 
gines. 

5  Cittct  Dueale,  the  frontier  town  of 
Naples,  was  built  in  1308  by  Robert 
duke  of  Calabria.  It  was  once  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  and  its  ruined 
walls  still  make  it  a  picturesque  object 
from  many  parts  of  the  road.  It  is 
the  chief  to%vn  of  the  district,  but  haa 
only  1600  inhabitants.  It  contains 
nothing  to  detain  the  traveller,  who 
must,  however,  undergo  here  the  for- 
malities of  the  custom-bouse  and  police. 

The  country  between  Citta  Ducale 
and  Antrodoco  is  extremely  beautiful ; 
the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vines 
and  olives,  while  the  higher  ridges  are 
clothed  vi^ith  forests,  among  which  a 
village  occasionally  bursts  into  view, 
standing  upon  the  crest  of  some  iso- 
lated hill,  and  no  doubt  occupying  the 
site  of  some  Pelasgic  city  whose  ruins 
have  survived  its  name.  The  sulphur 
pools,  which  occur  in  great  abundance 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  will  naturally 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller. 
Many  of  them  bubble  up  with  such 
violence  as  to  produce  the  belief  that 
they  are  hot  springs ;  but  those  which 
we  examined  were  extremely  cold,  and 
we  believe  that  there  is  no  warm  spring 
in  the  vaUey.     One  of  the  most  re« 
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ffiarkable  is  the  Pozzo  Ra^guMiOf 
believed  by  tlie  country  people  to  be 
fathomless.  The  stream  produced  by 
its  violent  action  is  strong  enough  to 
turn  a  mill ;  and  some  loose  masses  of 
reeds  and  vegetable  substances,  floating 
on  its  surface,  become  occasionally  de- 
tached, and  assume  the  appearance  of 
the  floating  islands  mentioned  by  Dio- 
Dysiusof  Halicarnassus,  as  characteristic 
of  the  Lake  of  Cutilia;.  That  celebrated 
Vke  may  still  be  seen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  on  a  higher  level,  imme- 
diately under  the  village  of  Patemo» 
and  below  the  ruined  terrace  of  a 
Roman  villa  or  bath.  It  is  still  called 
Cutilia ;  but  all  traces  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  the  spot  where  the  Pelasgi 
rested  on  their  first  entrance  into  Italy, 
in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona, 
have  disappeared.  The  lake  was  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Umbilicus  of  Italy ; 
D'Anville  found  that  the  term  is  cor- 
rectly applied,  and  that  the  lake  is  the 
central  point  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Some  geographers  have  applied  to  tlie 
Lake  of  Cutilisc  Vii^^il's  magnificent 
description  of  the  descent  of  the  fury 
£rinnys  into  Amsanctus,  misled  pro- 
bably by  the  "  Est  locus  Italia  medio  " 
in  the  opening  line.  Others  have  iden- 
tified the  passage  with  a  similar  pool 
at  Catino,  a  picturesque  village  between 
Rieti  and  Monte  Soracte,  near  the  by> 
road  from  Terni  to  Rome  through 
Cantalupo.  But  the  error  of  these  con- 
jectures is  proved  by  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  "  De  Divinatione  *'  of 
Cicero,  in  which  he  describes  Amsanc- 
tus as  situated  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hirpini.  The  name>  moreover,  has 
never  been  lost  by  the  lake  in  that  terri- 
tory, near  Avellino,  which  still  emits 
mephitic  gases,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  (iS'ffe  Route  54.) 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  true  locality  of  the  **  Amsancti 
Talles,"  and  we  notice  the  subject  in 
this  place  only  to  guard  the  traveller 
against  being  misled  by  the  local  anti- 
quaries, and  by  the  drawings  of  artists 
of  the  last  century,  by  whom  the  error 
has  been  perpetuated.  Not  far  dis- 
tant, but  nearer  RieU,  are  ruins  of 
a  large  building  supposed  to  be  the 


palace  of  Vespasian,  who  frequently 
resided  in  tliis  neighbourhood.  Near 
the  road,  and  running  parallel  to  it  for 
some  distance,  are  some  fine  remains 
of  the  Via  Salaria,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  from  the  ruins 
of  CiitiliK. 

The  Velino  is  crossed  between  Ca» 
netra  and  Borgbetto  shortly  before  we 
enter. 

9  Antndoca.  (/»»:  a  small  and  poor 
osieria  outside  the  gates.)  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  romantic  position  of  this 
little  town.  It  is  built  upon  the  Velino» 
at  the  point  where  the  river  emerges 
from  its  deep  glen  at  the  foot  of  the 
stupendous  mass  of  Monte  Calvo,  to 
pursue  a  W.  course  towards  RietL 
At  the  point  where  the  two  valleys 
meet,  there  is  another  deep  glen  or 
defile,  called  the  Pass  of  Anti'odooo, 
and  formed  by  the  flanks  of  Monte 
Calvo,  which  begin  to  close  in  upon 
the  Naples  road  at  Rocca  di  Corno| 
so  that  the  town  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  glens,  and  forms,  of 
course,  a  striking  object  from  whatever 
quarter  it  is  seen.  Immediately  above 
the  towi^  overlooking  the  river,  rises 
the  fine  ruined  caslle  of  the  Vitelli 
family,  but  from  the  height  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  the  vieiw  which  it 
commands  is  necessarily  circumscribed. 
The  magnificent  range  of  Monte  Calvo;^ 
rising  behind  the  town  on  the  £.  and 
N.,  is  sometimes  ascended  for  the  sake 
of  the  prospect.  It  commands  the  plains 
of  Aquila  and  an  immense  extent  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  in  fine  weather 
Rome  is  said  to  be  distinctly  visible 
from  its  summit.  There  is  nothing  in 
Antrodoco  to  deserve  notice,  except  the 
beauty  of  the  women. 

On  leaving  the  town  for  Aquila,  the 
road  proceeds  through  the  narrow  pass 
already  mentioned,  which  has  on  several 
occasions  been  the  scene  of  hostile  en- 
gagements with  the  armies  which  have 
invaded  Naples  from  this  side.  Ih 
1798  a  small  handful  of  peasants  held 
it  so  successfully  as  to  repel  a  column 
of  the  French  army  with  great  loss ;  iti 
1821,  when  the  Neapolitans  under 
Gen.  Pepe  made  their  last  and  in- 
efiicient  struggle  against  Austriai  the 
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Oennans   were   allowed  to  force  the 
pass  after  a  feeble  coDtest,  which  left 
the  entire  kingdom  at  their  disposal. 
The  road,  both  through  the  pan  and  in 
tbe  glen  which  leada  into  the  plaia  of 
Aqatla,   is    eztrefnely  beautiful;    the 
land  is  rich  and  well  watered  and  tbe 
bills   are  huuriantly  wooded,  present- 
ing in  many  parts  a  fine  combination 
of  wild   mountain   scenery.      One  of 
tbe  femaiiiable  features  of  the  road  is 
tbe  number  of  ruined  castles :   beyond 
tbe  Madonna  deUa  Grotta  is  one  of 
considerable  extent,  much  resembling 
those    of  the  Tyrol;   and  at  the  ex- 
tremis of  the  gleo,  beyond  the  little 
^lage  of  Sassa*  is  another  of  great 
siae,  clothed  with  iry,  and  forming  a 
Tcry   picturesque    termination   to   tbe 
mjSey  on   tbe  sida  of  .AqniU.      The 
road  croases  the  Aterno  near  Coppito. 

17  Aquila.  (/a».-  I^ocanda  del 
Sole,  -very  good,  one  of  the  best  pro- 
▼incial  inns  in  tbe  kingdom.)  This  in- 
teresting city,  founded  by  tbe  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  as  a  barrier  to  the  en- 
craacfaments  of  tbe  popes,  is  the  capital 
of  tbe  pKmace  of  Abruiao  Ultra  11^ 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  of  tbe 
(■dinary  tribunals  of  the  province. 
The  popalation,  including  the  six  de- 
pendent cmnaat  wbidi  form  its  dir«o»- 
dorw,  is  12,000;  hot  that  of  tbe  city 
itself  is  only  7000.  It  is  well  built, 
with  good  streets  and  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  handsome  palaces  and  churches 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
tbe  small  iMouat  of  its  population,  if 
it  were  not  known  that  tbe  city  has 
been  one  of  the  first  points  attacked  by 
every  invading  anay  which  has  entered 
Kaples  on  this  side.  The  lower  classes 
also  have  emigrated  in  considerable 
nombers  in  recent  years,  and,  unhappily, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  which  have  disturbed  the 
pesce  of  tbe  kingdom  have  broken  out 
here.  In  1706  the  city  was  laid  waste 
by  an  earthquake^  during  which  SOOO 
perKNM  perished  in  one  church,  a  great 
part  of  the  city  was  overthrown,  and 
finom  its  effects  neither  the  city  nor  the 
iahabitants  have  e^er  recovered. 

Aquila  is  fufi  of  interest;   and  its 
antiquities  and  chorehes  will  r^ay  a 


visit  of  a  few   days.     Tlie  prindpal 
church   is  that  of   St  Bernardino  da 
Siena:  the  facade  vras  begun  in  1523 
and  completed  in   1548  from  tbe  de- 
signs of  the   celebrated   painter  and 
sculptor,  Cola  dell*  Amatrice,  as  we  read 
in  the  inscription  on  tbe  architrave  of  the 
Doric  order.  Cola  Amatricivs  Aacai- 
TCCTOR   iNsvavxiT.      It  is  the  richest 
fa9ade  in  the  town,  ahhougfa  extremely 
heavy  in  its  details.     It  is  composed  of 
three  orders,  one  over  tbe  other ;  the 
lower  being  Doric.    The  workmanship 
is  unusually  elaborate,  and,  in  spite  oif 
the  heaviness  alluded  to,  it  is  imposing 
in  its  general  eff^t     Over  the  prin- 
cipal door,  which  is  Corinthian,  are  bas 
reliefs  of  the  Madonna  and  some  knecl« 
iag  saints,  one  of  which  is  the  portrait 
of  Gtrolmno  da  Norcia,  the  architect 
of  the  two  lateral  doors.     In  the  interior 
the  roof  and  its  compartments  are  hand- 
some ;  the  marbles  o£  the  floor  and  walls 
are  from  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  The  monument  of  San  &r- 
nardino  is  an  interesting  object,  and  is 
a  fine  example  of  art  after  the  revival. 
It  is  a  laige  square  of  white  marble, 
wrought  with  elegant  arabesques  and 
decorated  with  statues  and  other  sculp 
tures  in  high  relief.     It  was  executed  ia 
1505  by  Silvestro  Salviati  dell*  Aquila, 
a  native  artist,  as  his  name  implies,  at 
the  expense  of  Giacomo  Notar  NannI, 
a  merchant  of  the  city,  "  Jacobus  No- 
taril  Nannis,  Civb  Aquilanus,  merea- 
tor,*'  as  we  find  recorded  in  an  inscrip- 
tioQ  bearing  tbe  date  of  its  erection,  and 
its  cost  of  9000  ducats.    It  formerly  held 
a  silver  chest  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
saint,  and  executed  by  order  of  Louis 
X  I. ;  but  the  French  in  1 799  broke  open 
the  monument  and  carried  off  the  cliest, 
ia  spite  of  tbe  bull  of  excommunication 
issned  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1481   against 
any  person  who  should    presume  to 
violate  it.     Near  the  altar  is  another 
interesting  monument  to  the  Contessa 
Maria  Pereyta  Noronia,  a  scion  of  the 
royal  house  of  Spain,  and  wife  of  Pietro 
Lalle  Camponeschi,  Count  of  Mou« 
torio,   one  of  the  oldest  families   in 
tbia  part  of  Italy.     It  represents  a  mo- 
ther and  her  infknt  in   a  recumbent 
poflturey  and  is  probably  older  than  the 
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monument  of  the  saint.  It  was  the 
work  of  Salvatore  d' Arischia,  an  archi- 
tect of  the  15th  century,  who  was  em- 
ployed with  Silvestro  Salviati,  on  some 
of  the  sculptures  of  the  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Alfonso  in  the  Castel  Nuovo  at  Na* 
pies.  Near  the  altar  is  a  large  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Ruten,  a  Flemish 
painter  and  pupil  of  Rubens. 

The  church  of  St.  Maria  di  CoUe- 
maggio  is  incrusted  with  white  and  red 
marble.  The  fa9ade  alone  remains  of 
the  original  Gothic  building,  all  the  re«t 
being  a  subsequent  addition  in  the 
Roman  style.  The  porch  is  extremely 
rich.  The  central  doorway  is  round, 
consisting  of  four  bands,  three  of  which 
are  spiral,  the  other  being  composed  of 
small  figures  of  saints  or  angels.  The 
canopied  niches  are  of  great  variety  and 
beauty;  the  pillars  are  richly  carved 
and  twisted  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms. 
I'he  niches  were  once  filled  with  statues, 
of  which  only  seven  now  remain.  The 
two  lateral  doorways  have  two  columns 
on  each  side  elaborately  twisted,  but 
partly  concealed  by  pi  aster.  The  three 
rose  windows,  though  now  blocked  up, 
are  still  extremely  beautiful.  Above 
the  porch  an  iron  rail  runs  along  the 
front  of  the  building,  from  which  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  reads,  on  every 
29th  of  August,  the  bull  in  favour  of 
Aquila,  granted  by  Pietro  da  Morrone, 
who  was  consecrated  pope  in  this  build- 
ing in  1294,  under  the  name  of  Ce- 
lestin  v.,  and  was  afterwards  buried 
within  its  walls.  Tlie  interior  of  the 
church  has  a  rich  roof,  and  the  floor 
contains  several  monuments  to  bishtops 
of  the  Celestin  order,  chiefly  of  the 
1 6tli  century.  The  monument  of  the 
iPope,  or  as  he  is  here  called  8an  Pietro 
•Celestino,  bears  the  date  of  1517:  it 
as  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the 
:tomb  of  San  Barnardino ;  built  of  mar- 
4>le,  and  carved  with  a  profusion  of 
arabesques.  On  the  back  it  is  recorded 
that  Mariane  conjunx  Marini  Merenne 
Ante  operi  extntendo  ceiUvm  et  tiginti 
nummot  aureos  hgatnt.  The  choir  is 
Gothic  altered  into  the  classic  style, 
llie  body  of  the  building  was  ruined 
by  the  earthquake  of  Feb.  2. 1 703.  In 
this  church  are  preserved  some  remark- 


able paintings  by  Ruten,  the  Flemish 
artist  and  pupil  of  Rubens,  already 
mentioned.  He  was  a  Celestin  monk, 
and  has  left  here  some  interesting 
works,  valuable  because  many  of  them 
contain  portraits,  and  supply  an  excel- 
lent field  for  tlie  study  o^  costume. 
The  more  important  are  the  Coronation 
of  Celestin  V.  ia  the  presence  of 
Charles  I  l.of  Anjou,  and  his  son  Charles 
M  artel ;  the  Defeat  of  Braccio  Forte- 
braccio  da  Montone,  the  great  captain 
of  Perugia  at  the  siege  of  Aquila ;  and 
a  series  illustratingthe  life  of  Celestin  V. 
and  his  miracles. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  and 
public  buildings  exhibit  fragments  of 
Gothic  architecture,  highly  illustraUve 
of  the  German  origin  of  the  city. 
Santa  Maria  Paganica  has  a  fine  door- 
way, with  rich  carving,  and  a  ruined 
rose  window.  San  SUveatro  has  a  win^ 
dow  and  doorway,  with  the  old  Gothic 
side  windows  closed  up  in  order  that 
others  might  be  opened  corresponding 
with  the  Roman  style  of  the  new  build- 
ing. This  church  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Baptism  of  Constantine,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  works  of  art  lu 
the  city.  Inside  the  Gothic  doorway 
there  are  also  some  frescoes  by  the  school 
of  Giotto.  n  Vasto  has  a  splendid 
Gothic  window ;  San  Marco  has  two 
Gothic  doors ;  and  Santa  Jtuta  has  the 
richest  window  in  Aquila;  the  bands 
rest  on  figures  in  different  attitudes, 
and  of  very  grotesque  forms.  Behind 
this  church  is  a  curious  old  house  in 
the  Gothic  style  with  a  room  painted  in 
fresco  ;  over  the  entrance  is  an  inscrip> 
tion  with  the  date  1468,  and  a  quaint 
Latin  distich  alluding  to  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  proprietor.  In  the  Strada 
Romana  is  a  curious  old  house  with 
gothic  windows,  porches,  &c.,  said  to 
have  been  once  a  convent. 

The  Palazzo  Torres,  the  residence  of 
the  Marchese  di  Torres,  a  worthy  re- 
presentative of  the  intelligence  and 
courtesy  which  characterise  the  Italian 
nobility,  contains  a  picture  gallery  of 
higher  pretensions  than  is  usually  met 
with  in  a  provincial  city.  Among  his 
collection  are  the  following: — a  fine 
Magdalen  by  Annibale  Caracci ;  a  St. 
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John  by   Guerdno;    a  Magdnlen  by 

Paolo   Yeroneae;    Martyrdom  of  St. 

Catherine  by  Baroccio;  ibe  Democritus 

of  Guido;    Christ  with   the  Cup   by 

Andrea  del  Sarto  ;   a  Sleeping  Boy  by 

Siaiizioni  (Massimo);  an  admirable  and 

rxpreflsive  Portrait  of  Card.  Cosimo  di 

Torres,    by   Domenichino,    respecting 

which  the  Marquis  possesses  an  original 

letter.      But  the  cheft  d^cmvre  of  the 

gallery  are  the  Stoning  of  Stepbeui  on 

copper,  by  Domenicliino,  and  the  Last 

Sapper  by  Titian,  on  marble. 

llie  Ihdazzo  Dragouttii^  belonging 

to  the  Marquis  of  that  name,  has  also  a 

gallery  af  interesting  paintings,  and  a 

good   collection  of  medals.      Among 

the  other  pictures  of  this  gallery  are 

several  by  Pompeo  dell*  Aquila,  a  na- 
tive artist  of  the   16th  century,  whom 

Lansi   praises  as  a  '*  pittor  finito  e  di 

doici  tinte." 

The  Citaddf  built  during  the  vice* 
royalty  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  in  1 534, 
by  the  well-known  Spanish  engineer 
and  knight  ot  Malta,  Pirro  Luigi  Scriva, 
is  one  of  the  most  massive  and  im- 
posing fortresses  of  the  16th  century  in 
Italy,  though  it  is  of  course  useless  as  m^ 
defence  against  the  modem  system  of 
artillery.  It  is  a  regular  square  flanked 
by  low  round  towers;  its  curtains  are 
24  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  fosse  which 
surrounds  it  is  70  feet  broad,  and  40  feet 
deep.  Over  the  gateway  are  the  im- 
perii arms  of  Charles  1 V.  of  Naples, 
better  known  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  walls  are  built  with  extraordinary 
precisioo  and  strength,  as  indeed  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
unaffected  by  any  of  the  earthquakes 
from  which  the  city  has  suffered.  A 
portion  of  the  fortress  is  now  used  as 
a  prison,  and  a  small  garrison  is  main- 
tained in  it.  Strangers  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  without  permission  from  the 
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Tbe  old  Pabuxodtl  GovemOf  built 
also  in  the  time  of  Charles  IV.,  from 
the  designs  of  Battista  Marchirolo,  is 
lenoarkable  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  tbe  king*s  natural  daughter  Margaret 
of  Austria,  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  Ottavio  Famese,  Duke  of 
Panna,   was  made  Governor  of  this 


province.  It  is  still  a  large  building, 
with  a  loAy  tower  at  one  angle ;  but  a 
portion  of  it  was  tlirown  down  by  the 
earthquake  of  1703,  and  has  never  been 
rebuilt. 

Among  the  other  recommendations 
of  Aquila,  we  may  mention  that  the 
expenses  of  living  are  moderate,  the 
town  is  provided  with  excellent  water 
by  an  aqueduct  four  miles  in  length, 
and  it  has  an  opera  and  tiieatre,  which 
are  open  a  great  part  of  tlie  year. 

About  6  mills  from  the  town,  on  the 
banks  tff  the  Atemo,  is  the  little  hamlet 
of  San  Vittorinot  which  marks  the  site 
of  the  famous  Sabine  city  of  Amiter- 
num,  tlie  birthplace  of  Sallust,  and  one 
of  the  cities  M-faich  Virgil  celebrates  as 
having  assisted  Tumus  against  ^neas. 

Vok  Ingeai   Amltems    cohort,    priiclqae 

Quirltet, 
Bred  manui  omnif,  ollvifersque  Mutuscie 
Qui    Nomentum   urbem,    qui    roies  rura 

Velini, 
Qui  Tetrics  horrcntes  rupei,  montemque 

Sererum. 

JEn.  tU.  710. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  square 
detached  tower,  with  numerous  Ro- 
man inscriptions,  and  the  figure  of  a 
lion  built  into  its  walls.  Below  it  is 
the  church  of  San  Vittorino,  a  sanctuary 
of  great  local  reputation  as  the  burial 
place  of  S.  Vittorino,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  while  bishop  of  Amitemum 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  It  is 
evidently  a  structure  of  high  antiquity. 
In  the  wall  are  some  curious  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  martyrdom ;  a  tablet  in 
the  church  bears  the  date  1 1 74,  and  there 
is  a  subterranean  church  which  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship 
and  burial  by  the  early  Christians. 
This  hill  seems  to  have  been  the  Acro- 
polis of  Amiternum,  for  a  series  of 
terraces  may  be  traced  extending  down 
to  the  plain.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
behind  the  modem  villsge,  are  some 
polygonal  walls,  and  in  the  plain  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
constructed  of  brick,  in  the  style  which 
proves  it  to  be  of  imperial  times.  The 
river  runs  completely  through  tbe  an- 
cient theatre,  which  may  easily  be 
traced  ;  and  foundations  of  other  edi- 
fices are  visible  in  various  parts  of  the 
plain,  and  even  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
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Many  coins  of  Diocletian  have  recently 
been  found  here. 

The  memorable  siege  of  Aquila,  and 
die  death  of  Braccto  Fortebraccio  da 
Montone,  tlie  great  captain  of  Perugia, 
are  among  the  most  interesting  passages 
m  Italian  history.  The  battle,  which 
ended  in  the  oTerthrow  of  that  illus- 
trious condottiere,  the  heroic  rival  d 
Sfona,  and  perhaps  the  most  complete 
specimen  of  the  Italian  chivalry  of  the 
15th  century,  was  fought  between  the 
dly  of  Aqnila  and  the  hill  of  San  Lo- 
renzo, June  2.  1 424.  The  combined 
armies  of  Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  Pope 
Martin  V.,  and  Filippo  Maria  Duke  of 
Milan,  under  the  conunaad  of  Jacopo 
Caldora,  were  three  or  fbur  times  su- 
perior in  strength  to  that  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragon,  commanded  by  Braccio ;  and 
yet  the  battle  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  decided  in  Braccio*B  favour,  if  his 
signals  had  not  been  niisunderstcKx)  by 
his  reserve.  In  the  heat  of  the  6ght, 
while  encouraging  his  men,  Braccio  was 
wounded  aiMi  thrown  from  his  horse ;  his 
followers  instantly  fled,  panic>struck  at 
the  sight,  and  the  day  was  irrevocably 
lest.  Braccio  was  carried  into  the  tent 
of  Caldora,  where  he  was  treated  with 
all  the  consideration  due  to  his  great 
fiime.  But  he  neither  spoke  after  he 
fell,  nor  noticed  even  his  own  followers, 
whom  Caldora  summoned  to  attend  him. 
The  surgeons  decided  that  his  wound 
was  not  mortal,  but  he  seems  to  have 
determined  not  to  survive  his  defeat ; 
and  he  died  on  the  5th  June,  after 
passing  three  dajrs  without  food,  and 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  aatro- 
logers  had  predicted  that  neither  Sfonia 
nor  Braccio  would  long  survive  the 
other;  and  the  accidental  death  of 
Sforaa  by  drowning  in  the  Pescara,  a 
short  time  previous  to  this  battle,  is 
supposed  to  have  bad  great  influence  in 
inducing  Braccio  to  believe  that  his 
own  days  were  numbered.  His  death 
caused  so  profound  a  grief  among  his 
followers,  that  their  groans  were  lieard 
in  the  camp  of  the  conquerors,  who  are 
themselves  said  to  have  forgotten  their 
victory  in  their  grief  for  his  untimely 
fate.  The  body  of  the  great  captain 
was  taken  to  Rome  by  Lodovico  Co- 


lonna,  where  Martin  V.  refused  it  the 
rites  of  burial,  on  the  ground  that  Brac- 
cio was  an  excommnnicated  person; 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  Perugia,  his 
bones  are  still  unbivied  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  city.  \See  Handbook 
for  Central  Italy,  Route  97.] 

From  Aquila  a  mountain  road  leads 
over  the  magnificent  range  of  the  Monte 
Cornos  the  Gran  Stxno  dtltaliot  to 
Teramo.  The  wild  pa&ses  of  this  moun- 
tain, presenting  the  character  of  Alpine 
rather  than  of  Apennine  scenery,  may 
possibly  induce  some  trwrf^ers  to  make 
the  excursion ;  but  they  osust  be  pre^ 
pared  to  find  few  places  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  Gran  Sasso,  which  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  from  many  ports  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aquila,  is  seen 
to  greater  advantage  from  the  side  of 
Teramo,  wheve  it  is  broken  into  tre- 
mendous precipices.  Its  height  vras 
measured  ia  1 794  by  die  Marquis  Oraaio 
Deifico  of  Teramo,  who  found  that  it  is 
9577  Paris  feet,  which  is  equal  to  about 
10,200  English  feet,  above  the  sea ;  the 
summit,  is  consequently  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  the  charooijs  vrhich 
are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines, exist  upon  it  in  suflScient  num* 
bers  to  make  them  an  object  of  sport. 
It  is  in  every  respect  the  monarch  of 
Italian  mountains,  and  is  widiin  700 
feet  of  die  height  of  AUoa.  The  gi- 
gantic scenery  of  its  upper  range,  and 
the  wild  grandeur  of  tfie  wooded  val- 
leys wUcb  Kc  below  it,  with  their  tor- 
rents and  water-falls,  present,  as  they 
do  on  the  side  of  Teramo  already  dc^ 
scribed,  some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  Italy. 

Another  wild  and  dreary  pass  over 
the  nnountains  leads  from  Aquila  to 
the  Lake  of  Celano  by  Rooca  di  C^no, 
Rocca  di  Meaxo,  and  Ovindoli.  (  Sm 
Route  45.) 

In  this  part  of  the  Abruzzi  the  traveller 
will  recognize  in  their  netiva  homes 
the  zamp9gmtrif  or  wandering  bagw 
pipers,  who  so  regularly  visit  Rome  at 
every  Christmas  under  the  name  of 
"pifierari  "  that  the  season  would  seem 
wanting  in  one  of  its  ancient  customs 
in  the  eyes  of  the  devout  Romans,  if 
they  did  not  come  to  greet  it  with  their 
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carols  and  their  hymns.  They  live  in 
their  homes  chiefly  on  the  profits  realised 
by  their  si  s  weeks  visit  to  Rome — profits 
which  are  often  considerable,  as  each 
piper  has  a  right  to  receive,  from  every 
householder  who  has  the  figure  of  the 
Madonna  attached  to  his  dwelling,  two 
panls  for  playing  before  it.  Their  dress 
at  home  is  quite  as  picturesque  as  it  is 
at  Rome  ;  pointed  hats,  plush  or  sheep- 
Ain  breeches,  and  short  cloaks,  colour- 
leas  from  ezposnre  and  wear ;  a  costume 
which  the  pencil  of  Penry  Williams  hwi 
made  fismiliar  to  all  travellers. 


dl 


The  road  tram  Aqtiila  to  Naples  is 
one  of  the  four  post  roads  of  the  king- 
dom, and  is  called  the  Consular  Rood  of 
the  Abruni.  It  is  1 61}-  posts;  about  129 
Italian  miles. 

On  leaving  Aquila,  the  road  descends 
the  left  side  of  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Atemo,  passing  through  the  village  of 
P<^gio  PScensa,  where  the  houses  ex- 
hibit the  Gothic  windows  and  coats  of 
arms  so  common  in  this  ^rt  of  the  king* 
dom.  From  the  high  ground  the  view 
looking  back  towards  Aquila  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  No  less  than  20  or  SO 
villages  are  seen  scattered  over  the 
valley ;  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  land, 
the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  snowy 
mountains  in  the  distance,  combine  to 
form  ascene  of  peculiar  interest.  Civita 
Heien^t  a  small  village  of  500  souls, 
with  an  old  castle  on  the  hill  above  it, 
is  the  half-way  house  of  tiie  vetturini 
between  Aquila  and  Popoli.  It  is  at 
the  114  milestone  from  Naples,  and  is 
thcnst  15  m.  from  Aquila.  About  6  m. 
cast  is  the  town  of  Capi$tranOf  remark- 
able as  the  birthplace  c(  S.  Giovanni 
Caniatraoo,  the  celebrated  Franciscan 
champion  ot  the  church  against  the 
Turks  and  heretics  of  the  1 4tfa  century. 
He  headed  the  cmsade  against  the 
Hussites  in  Bohemia,  afterwards  joined 
the  jnrmy  of  John  Hunyades  against  the 
Turics,  and  was  present  at  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Belgrade  in  1 456.  He 
died  soon  afterwards  at  Villach,  and 
was  canonized  for  his  services  in  1690 
by  Alexander  VI 1 1.  After  passing  Na  • 
velli,  the  road  enters  on  a  cheerless  plain 
at  a  great  alevaciooy  beyond  which  it  is 


carried  by  very  skilful  windings  down 
the  steep  mountains  which  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
Solmona.  The  views  of  this  magnifi- 
cent valley,  completely  encircled  by  a 
belt  of  mountains  and  diversified  by  the 
richest  vegetation,  are  so  striking  that 
the  traveller  scarcely  feels  wearied  by 
the  descent,  which  is  nearly  3  miles  in 
length.  In  the  forests  on  the  hills 
above  the  road  Is  a  stock  of  bears, 
brought  from  Laybach  by  Ferdinand 
I.,  to  whom  they  were  presented  bv 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  is  saia, 
that  half  the  dancing  bears  in  Europe 
are  reared  in  these  preserves. 

3  Posts,  Pop'iK.  (  fnn :  La  Posta,  very 
tolerable  and  reasonable,  with  an  obli- 
ging landlord).  This  dirty  town  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains^ 
at  the  point  where  the  Atemo  falls  into 
the  Pescara.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  Atemo  takes  the  name  of  the  latter 
river  at  Popoli,  but  the  considerable 
stream  with  which  it  unites  in  the  town 
is  called  the  Pescara  by  the  peasantry 
at  its  source,  and  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  explain  the  name  under 
which  the  united  rivers  flow  onwards 
towards  the  sea.  The  ruined  castle  of 
the  Cantehno  fismtly,  dukes  of  Popoli,  is 
finely  placed  on  an.  eminence  above  the 
town,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  picturesque 
appearance.  The  church  and  many  of 
the  houses  in  the  damp  and  narrow 
streets  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities  of 
architecture  as  those  of  Aquila  and 
Solmona ;  among  them,  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  dilapidated  Cantelmo 
palace,  with  its  finely  arched  Gothic 
windows  and  coats  of  arms. 

A  curious  circular  tower,  without 
door  or  window,  oter  the  bridge  of  the 
Atemo,  has  an  inscription  with  the 
words  Rata!  Rettaf — but  its  history  is 
unknown. 

A  straight  and  level  road  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Gizio  leads  to 
Solmona.  About  a  mile  beyond  Popoli 
are  the  ruins  of  II  Giardino,  one  of 
the  villas  of  the  Cantelmo  family. 
Further  on,  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gizio,  is  the  village  of  Pentima,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cor- 
finium,    the    capital    of   the    I'eligni, 
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famous  as  the  seat  of  the  confederate 
tribes  during  the  social  war.  The  Gothic 
church  of  9.  Felino  is  built  of  stoues 
taken  from  the  ruins,  many  of  which 
still  exhibit  ancient  inscriptions.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Alexander  I., 
the  sixth  pope  in  succession  to  St.  Peter, 
A.D.  117.  The  Via  Valeria  may  be 
traced  near  it  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, bordered  in  many  places  by  the 
ruins  of  ancient  tombs. 

1  Post,  Sobnoncu  {Inns  La  Pace,  or 
I.  Gesuiti,  a  suppressed  monastery  of 
the  Jesuits,  extremely  dirty  and  uncom- 
fortable. )  Solmona  is  the  eapoAuogo  of 
the  second  distretto  of  the  province ;  it 
occupies  the  site  and  retains  the  name 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  memor- 
able in  Latin  literature  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ovid. 

Sulmo  mlhi  patria  e«t,  ffelldls  uberrlmos 
undia." 

The  position  of  the  town,  in  the 
centre  of  the  imjuense  basin  watered  by 
the  Gizio,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  mountains,  is  so  highly  pictu- 
resque, that  the  traveller  will  hardly 
wonder  that  Ovid  was  so  much  attached 
to  it,  and  found  it  too  far  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  exile. 

Me  mlserum,  Scjthico  quam  procul  ilia  lolo 
e«t. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  nearly 
8800;  it  was  formerly  much  greater, 
but  the  earthquakes  of  1803  and  1806 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  induced  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  emigrate.  It  abounds 
in  curious  fragments  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, many  of  which  deserve  to  be 
perpetuated  by  engravings;  but  the 
streets  and  houses  generally  have  a 
ruined  and  unfinislied  appearance.  The 
Palazzo  del  Comune,  <3ft  Town  Hall,  is 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  cinque- 
cento  style.  Tiie  three  doors  are  richly 
carved,  and  one  has  a  pointed  arched 
canopy  with  foliation  of  great  beauty. 
The  pointed  windows  above  are  even 
more  richly  worked ;  they  are  inserted 
in  a  square  frame  elaborately  carved, 
and  show  the  combination  of  the  Gothic 
and  classic  styles.  Over  the  right 
window  is  the  date,  1522.  Another  still 
more  ehiborate  window  occurs  over  tlie 


door  of  the  private  house  of  Baron 
Tabasser,  with  this  inscription  by  tlie 
side  of  it,  "  Mastro  Petri  da  Como  fece 
questa  Porta,  A.D.  1448."  In  the 
principal  street  is  the  CanceUerin,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  wretched  statue  of 
Ovid  in  clerical  robes,  holding  a  book 
inscribed  S.  M.  P.  F.  with  his  name 
underneatli !  Surely  the  great  poet 
deserved  a  better  memorial  than  this 
monkish  statue.  This  street  is  divided 
from  the  public  square  by  an  aqueduct 
with  pointed  arches,  built  in  1400. 
Near  it  is  the  fine  ruined  doorway  of 
the  church  of  S.  Francetco  cTAsain, 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  It  con- 
sists of  round  arches  resting  upon  six 
columns,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  this  style  in  Italy.  The 
church  in  its  original  state  must  have 
been  a  noble  structure,  as  indeed  is 
shown  by  the  rose  window  and  doorway 
of  tlie  other  front.  Another  rose  win- 
dow and  doorway  of  Italian  Gothic  may 
be  seen  at  Santa  Maria  ddla  Tomba^ 
The  interior  has  a  nave  with  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  five  low  massive  co- 
lumns, with  capitals  of  different  styles, 
greatly  resembling  our  old  English 
churches.  The  square  marble  pulpit 
is  Gothic,  resting  on  columns.  The 
Cathedral  likewise  retains  many  frag- 
ments of  its  original  Gothic  architecture. 
The  Nunziaia  is  a  hospital  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  tlie 
foundlings  of  the  Abruzxi.  Solmona 
is  the  property  of  Prince  Borghese, 
whose  eldest  son  derives  from  it  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Solmona. 

About  two  miles  from  the  town,  at  the 
base  of  the  barren  ridge  of  tlie  Morrone, 
is  the  suppressed  monastery  of  S.  Pietro 
Celestino,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
religious  edifices  in  Europe,  built  with 
stonea.  taken  from  the  public  buildings 
of  ancient  Corfinium,  which  were  lite- 
rally destroyed  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
founded  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Celestin 
order,  in  honour  of  Pietro  da  Morrone. 
The  French  Government  suppressed  it, 
and  it  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  industry 
for  the  juvenile  paupers  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  enormous  magnitude  of  the 
building  proves  the  immense  resources 
of  that  wealthy  order,  and  the  domestic 
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arrangemeDts  of  the  monastery  are 
protwbly  more  complete  than  those  of 
any  other  similar  building  in  the  world. 
The  church  still  retains  most  of  its 
marbles  and  other  decorations.  In  a 
dark  recess  U  a  remarkable  monument 
of  the  Cantelmo  family,  by  Silvestro 
Salviati,  the  able  sculptor  of  the  mauso- 
leum of  San  Bernardino  at  Aqutla.  In 
&oot  of  the  monastery  are  some  springs, 
which  bear  the  classical  title  of  **  Fonti 
d'Amore;'*  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  some  rums  of  reticulated  brickwork 
are  shown  K  the  «<  Sunae  d'Ovidio^" 
the  remains*  it  is  supposed,  of  one  of 
the  poet*8  villas.  Higher  up  the  hill, 
and  immediately  above  these  ruins,  is  a 
small  stone  hut,  placed  on  a  projecting* 
ledge  of  the  mountains,  which  has 
acquired  peculiar  sanctity  as  the  JSermu 
iojfe  of  S,  Pietro  da  Morrom*  It  was 
from  this  retreat,  in  1294,  that  Pietro  da 
Monone  was  dragged,  almost  by  force^ 
at  the  age  of  76,  to  fill  the  papal  throne, 
tinder  the  name  of  Celestin  V. ,  a  dignity 
Ua  which  he  was  so  entirely  unfitted 
that  be  Toluntarily  abdicated  five  months 
after  his  election.  In  this  hermitage, 
according  to  the  Annalm  Eeduiattiei  of 
Raynaldus,  Pietro  da  Morrone  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  a  being  who  had  come 
upon  the  earth  in  the  garb  of  a  monk, 
while  others  believed  that  the  Saviour 
had  descended  frmn  a  crucifix  to  sing 
psalms  and  hymns  with  him,  and  that 
bearenly  music  was  heard  every  night 
awakening  him  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 
Here  also  the  archfaiihop  aud  the  two 
bishops,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  con- 
clave of  cardinals  to  announce  his  elevar 
tioa  to  the  Papal  chair,  fell  upon  their 
knees  before  the  poor  hermit,  add  so 
astonished  him  with  the  news,  tliat  he 
sought  to  escape  from  his  new  and 
unexpected  honours  by  flight,  but  was 
compelled  to  return  to  his  cell  by  the 
vast  crowds  of  persons  who  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  extraordinary  eleva^ 
tion  of  a  mendicant  to  the  rank  of  so- 
Tereign  Pontiff.  It  was  here  also  that 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  and  his  son 
Charles  Martel  came  to  conduct  the  new 
Pope  to  his  coronation,  and  held  the 
bridle  of  his  mule  as  he  made  his 
solemn  entry  into  the  city  of  Aquila, 


which  was  henceforth  to  be  the  princi- 
pal'seat  of  the  Papal  power. 

The  memory  of  Ovid  naturally 
gives  great  interest  to  everything  con* 
nected  with  Solmona.  Scarcely  any 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  remain; 
but  the  geUdtB  und^  the  cold  and 
abundant  streams  which  the  poet  de- 
scribed among  the  characteristics  of  his 
native  valley,  still  form  its  remalkable 
feature.  •  During  the  troubles  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  memory  of  the  poet 
proved  the  best  protection  of  the  city, 
for  when  its  inhabitants  had  revolted 
against  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  he  sus- 
pended the  sentence  of  fire  and  sword 
in  honour  of  the  poet ;  proving,  says 
his  historian  Panormita,  that  he  was  a 
more  generous  prince  than  Alexander, 
who  spared  nothing  at  Thebes  but  the 
house  of  Pindar. 

In  the  oak  forests  which  clothe  the 
hills  surrounding  the  valley  of  Solmona, 
is  found  in  great  abundance,  the  pietra 
fungaia^  or  mushroom  stone,  which  is 
so  oflen  seen  in  Uie  markets  of  Naples, 
and  is  so  highly  prised  by  the  epicures 
of  Southern  Italy. 

There  is  a  wild  mountain  road  froin 
Solmona  to  the  Lake  of  Celano.  It 
ascends  from  the  valley  through  some 
fine  and  striking  scenery  to  Presia  and 
Goriano  Sicoli,  a  small  village  sur- 
rounded by  vast  forests  of  oak,  and 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Atemo,  where  it  opens  towards  Aquila. 
Near  it  is  the  picturesque  town  of  Ra* 
jano,  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  two 
ancient  aqueducts  constructed  by  the 
people  of  Corfinium  ;  the  one  convey- 
ing to  their  city  the  water  of  the  Atemoy 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Sagittario. 
A  narrow  glen  leads  from  Goriano  to  the 
summit  of  the  Forca  Carusa,  through 
which  the  cold  N.  £.  wind  blows  dur- 
ing winter  with  so  much  violence  that 
the  pass  is  sometimes  impracticable. 
The  Via  Valeria  traversed  the  pass  in  its 
route  from  Hbur  to  Corfinium,  and  the 
pass  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Cir- 
fenna,  which  the  Itineraries  mention  as 
one  of  its  stations  The  mountains  on 
this  side  are  limestone,  of  which  the 
Gran  Sasso,  the  JV1«gella,  and  indeed 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines,  are 
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composed.  This  wild  pass  is  sometimes 
infested  with  brigands.  From  hence  the 
road  descends  rapidly  by  Coll*  Armele  to 
Celano.  The  distance  from  Solmona 
to  the  lake  is  said  to  be  18  miles,  but 
k  generally  occupies  6  hours.  For  s 
description  of  the  lake,  see  Boots  45. 

KXC^SIOW  TO  THE  LAKK  OP  SCAFWO. 

Travellers  who  are  interested  in 
wild  mountain  scenery  should  devote  a 
day  to  an  excursion  to  the  lAikt  of 
SamuuK  It  is  only  to  be  performed 
on  foot  or  horseback,  and  cannot  be  less 
than  12  or  15  miles.  The  path  ascends 
the  course  of  the  Sagiitario*  a  bright 
mountain  stream,  called  also  Acqua 
della  Foce,  from  the  peculiar  defiles 
through  which  it  passes  near  Anversa. 
This  barren  ravine  is  in  every  respect 
one  of  the  most  singular  in  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines,  and  the  villages  of 
Anversa  and  Castrovalve  add  much 
to  its  picturesque  character.  At  its 
extremity,  near  Villa  Lago,  the  Sagit- 
tarlo  is  seen  bursting  forth  from  the 
high  mass  of  rock  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  glen.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  stream  has  its  origin 
liom  subterranean  eommunications 
with  the  lake,  whicb  is  about  a  mile 
distant.  After  leaving  the  ravine  of 
the  Sagiuario,  a  abort  ride  over  a 
dreary  plain  brings  us  to  the  lake,  a 
small  sheet  of  water  about  3  noilea  in 
circumference.  With  few  exceptiona, 
the  banks  are  entirely  desolate,  and 
present  no  appearances  of  habitations. 
The  town  of  Scanno  is  situated  at 
some  distance  from  it,  in  a  narrow 
valley  of  little  interest.  It  contains 
S700  souh,  and  has  a  local  reputation 
Ant  the  beauty  of  its  women^  and  fior  the 
Greek  character  of  their  costume. 


Leaving  Solraona  for  Naples^  an  ad- 
dhional  horse  for  every  pair  is  required 
by  the  tariff.  From  Sohnona  to  Yall- 
oscura,  a  straight  and  level  road  leads  to 
the  base  of  the  lofty  range  of  moun- 
Cains  whteh  bonnd  the  plain  of  Solmena 
on  the  south.  In  this  extremity  of  the 
valley  the  country  is  rich  and  highly 
cultivated,  interspersed   with  cottages 


and  hedgerows  which  recall  some  of  the 
beautifnl  home- scenes  of  England.  The 
ascent  begins  under  the  town  of  Pet- 
torano,  and  continues  with  little  inter- 
mission for  5  miles.  At  Pettoraao 
the  last  view  over  the  plain  of  Sotmomt 
is  one  of  those  rare  prospects  wfaieb  are 
never  Ibrgotten  by  the  traveller ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  scene  of  its  kind  ia 
Italy.  The  whole  plain,  13  miles  io 
length,  is  spread  out  like  a  map  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass,  sad  Ae  distant  prospect 
is  bounded  by  a  long  line  ofuiowy  moun-. 
tains  above  which  the  Gnn  Sasso  is 
conspicuous^  in  the  ravine  below 
Pettoraao,  the  Gicio,  the  principal 
stream  of  the  vaHey,  has  its  origin. 
Another  wild  defile,  S  miles  in  length, 
Inings  iM  to 

1  Kecca  Valloscuva.  (Inn:  La 
Pbsu,  tolerable.)  This  little  village  of 
1000  souls  deserves  its  name,  fbr  it  is 
placed  in  a  deep  prscipiUMis  ravine  in 
one  of  the  most  desolate  quarters  of  the 
pses.  An  additional  horse  for  every 
pair  is  reqmrcd  by  the  tariff  from 
Valloscura  to  Reccarasa.  The  ascent 
which  ibllows  is  very  steep,  and  the 
country  is  wOder  and  more  dreary  than 
that  already  passed.  It  is,  however,  a 
perfect  picture  of  this  peculiar  class  of 
scenery :  the  rocks  in  the  deep  ravines 
below  the  road  are  often  so  curiously 
broken  that  they  hove  alt  the  appear- 
ance of  Pelasgic  walls.  At  3  miles 
distance  from  Valloscura  wv  enter  on 
the  plain  of  Cinqncmiglia,  which  forms 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  In  winter 
this  plain  is  very  dangerous,  and  daring 
a  great  part  of  the  season  is  impassable 
from  snows.  In  May,  and  about  the 
middle  of  antumn,  it  is  tlie  principal 
cattle  station  dwring  the  annual  mi- 
gration to  ApuKuw  In  the  spring,  the 
shepherds  bring  their  flocks  from  the 
plains  of  the  TavoKcre  to  the  ■kiub. 
tain  valleys  above  Aquila,  where  they 
take  up  their  summer  quarters,  and 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  autumn 
they  return  to  Apulia  fer  the  winter. 
This  annual  migration,  which  generally 
lasts  a  month  each  way,  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  kingdom.  When  we 
crossed  the  plain  of  Cinquemiglia,  in 
the  month  of  May,  snow  was  lying  by 
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the  road  side,  and  the  hills  were  covered 
with  SDow.  The  marshy  ground  was 
filled  with  a  bright  blue  orchis,  which 
gave  a  peculiar  appearance  to  large 
tracts  of  the  plain.  At  the  southern 
extremity  is  Eoccarasa,  a  village  of 
1300  souls,  where  a  good  carriage 
rcMd  branches  off  to  Palena,  a  thriving 
town  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  with  2800  in- 
habitants, employed  in  woollen  manu- 
factures. A  long  and  steep  descent 
from  5  to  6  miles  in  length  leads  down 
from  Roccarasa  to  the  valley  of  the 
Sangro.  The  mountains  are  bolder  in 
their  fonns  than  those  already  passed, 
and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oaks,  among  which  bears  are  bred  and 
hunted,  llie  views  over  the  plain  of 
the  Sangro  and  the  bold  mountain 
tract  beyond  Isernia,  with  the  snowy 
range  of  the  Matesc  in  the  distance, 
are  very  fine. 

2  Castel  di  Sangro,  (Innt .-  La 
Posta;  Albergo  di  Fiocca,  reasonable 
and  civil,  but  badly  kept,  and  dirty. 
Fiocca,  tl»e  landlord,  supplies  horses  to 
travellers  who  wish  to  travel  quickly 
through  the  Abruzzi.)  This  curious 
old  town  of  3000  souls  is  situated  at  tlie 
base  of  a  rocky  hill,  surmounted  by  the 
ruins  of  the  fine  feudal  castle  of  the 
counu  of  the  Marsi,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  Below  the  castle  are 
the  ruins  of  a  church  and  other  build- 
ings, which  show  tliat  the  town  was 
originally  situated  higher  tlian  it  is  at 
present.  The  place  gives  the  title  of 
duke  to  a  branch  of  tlie  Caracciolo 
family.  Many  of  the  houses  are  re- 
markable for  their  architecture,  and  are 
memorials  of  better  times,  lliey  gene- 
rally have  coats  of  arms  over  the  doors, 
which  appears  to  be  a  common  practice 
in  all  parts  of  the  Abruzzi.  On  one 
near  the  inn  is  the  date  1374;  on 
another  is  a  tablet  recording  the  visit 
of  Carlo  Borbonc  during  the  war  with 
"the  Germans."  On  this  occasion 
the  king  passed  through  the  town  with 
his  army  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Velletri,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
dty.  The  plain  of  the  Sangro  is  about 
6  miles  long  and  3  broad.  The  river 
winds  through  it,  and  has  deposited  at 
difTerent  periods  vast  quantities  of  peb- 


bles,  for  the  entire  substratum  of  the 
plain  appears  to  be  composed  of  them. 
In  the  western  angle,  above  the  Rio 
Torto,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Sangro, 
is  Alfidena,  which  would  seem  by  the 
name,  and  by  some  remains  of  poly- 
gonal walls  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Samnite  city 
of  Aufidena.  Nearly  opposite  to  it, 
above  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangro,  is 
the  village  of  Scontronc,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  pine  forests,  in  which 
tliere   is    another    preserve    of   bears. 

Following  the  high  road,  a  few  miles 
from  Castel  di  Saugro,  we  cross  a 
small  stream  called  the  Zittolo,  which 
divides  tlic  province  of  Abruzzo  from 
that  of  Molise,  upon  which  the  road 
now  enters.  From  this  spot  there  is  a 
tedious  ascent  to  Riontro,  a  miserable 
village  near  the  66th  milestone  from 
Naples.  Near  this  place  the  road 
commands,  on  the  right  hand,  the  small 
and  picturesque  plain  in  which  the 
Volturno  has  its  origin.  Tlie  river  is 
seen  following  those  repeated  windings 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name,  while  on  the  hills  around  it  are 
numerous  pretty  villages  and  hamlets 
which  add  greatly  to  tlie  interest  of  the 
prospect.  Near  the  source  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Lombard  monastery  of  San 
Vincenzo,  so  famous  in  the  middle 
ages  as  to  have  received  a  visit  from 
Charlemagne,  and  in  later  times  cele- 
brated for  its  magnificent  collections 
of  archives  and  chronicles.  It  was 
suppressed  and  reduced  to  ruins  at  the 
French  invasion,  when  its  valuable 
collections  were  transferred  to  Monte 
Casino. 

A  descent  of  about  4  miles  brings  u& 
to  the  post  station  called  Tacertui  ddlct 
CrocCf    sometimes    called    l^verfuz    di 
Vandra,  where  the  mail  changes  horses, 
between  Castel  di  Sangro  and  Isernia. 
From  tliis  spot  an  additional  horse  for  - 
every  pair  is  required  by  the  tariff,  in . 
going  both  to  Castel  di   Sangro  and. 
to  Isernia,  but  not  vice  versa. 

The  road  now  rapidly  descends  t<r 
the  valley  of  the  Vandra,  presenting 
some   beautiful   scenery  on  each  side 
towards  the  lateral  valleys,  with  occa^ 
sionai  fertile  plains.     Another  ascer 
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brings  us  to  a  remarkable  rocky  moiin* 
tain  called  Monte  Maggiorone.  At 
the  cottage  of  the  gendarmes  at  its 
base,  the  view,  looking  back  over  the 
mountains  of  Roccarasa  and  the  valley 
of  the  Vandra,  and  southwards  over 
the  district  of  Isernia  and  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Matese  in  the  distance,  is 
almost  beyond  description.  On  the 
left  of  the  descent,  built  on  a  hi/rh  pre- 
cipitous rock,  is  the  town  of  Miranda, 
with  a  baronial  castle  of  imposing  size. 
2^  Isernia.  {Ihhs:  Locanda  Stefano 
and  La  Posta;  neither  good,  but  the 
people  are  very  civil  and  obliging  in 
the  former.)  This  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5500  souls,  nearly  retains  the 
ancient  name  of  iEsernia,  the  celebrated 
city  of  the  Saranites,  which  figures  so 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the 
entire  struggle  made  by  that  remark- 
able people  against  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  Its  commanding  position, 
and  the  massive  remains  of  its  poly- 
gonal walls,  which  still  exist  as  tlie 
foundation  of  the  modern  walls  in 
nearly  their  whole  circuit,  afford  a 
striking  proof  of  the  military  skill 
which  all  the  Roman  historians  ascribe 
to  the  Samnites.  Tlie  high  road  passes 
outside  the  eastern  wall,  between  the 
city  and  a  deep  valley  watered  by  the 
Fiume  del  Cavaliere.  In  the  lower 
part  of  this  bottom  is  a  rocky  mound, 
-with  an  old  circular  church,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Cosimo  or  Cosma,  and  Damiano, 
now  used  as  the  public  cemetery.  These 
saints  were  Arabian  physicians,  whose 
fame  in  the  cure  of  disease  was  so  great, 
that  people  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom formerly  crowded  to  their  shrine 
at  Isernia  to  purchase  masses  for  tlieir 
restoration  to  health,  or  to  make  ex  voto 
offerings  for  benefits  received.  The 
great  occasion  for  these  devotions  was 
the  annual  fair  on  the  26th,  27th,  and 
28th  of  September,  when  an  enormous 
number  of  red  wax  models  of  different 
parts  of  the  human  body  affected  by 
disease  were  exposed  for  sale  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  found  ready  purchasers 
among  those  who  came  in  search  of 
health.  Many  of  these  offerings  were 
of  such  a  character,  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  were 


induced,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
the  ceremony.  The  results  of  their  in- 
quiries left  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worship  of  Priapus,  which 
appears  to  have  lingered  on  this  spot 
without  interruption  from  pagan  times. 
In  1780,  the  government  having  found 
it  necessary  to  suppress  the  scandal,  a 
royal  order  was  issued  prohibiting  the 
sale  or  presentation  of  the  objectionable 
class  of  ex  voto  offerings;  but  the 
practice  had  taken  so  firm  a  bold  on  the 
public  mind  that  when  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare  visited  the  town  ten  years 
later,  he  was  able  to  procure  specimens 
of  tlie  forbidden  emblems.  The  fair  is 
now  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  display 
of  costumes  indicating  the  peculiar 
habits  and  nationalities  of  all  the  races 
of  Southern  Italy.  Below  tlie  church 
is  a  precipitous  hill  covered  with  a  grove 
of  ilex,  among  which  is  placed  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Capuccini.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  scene  more  re- 
markable for  picturesque  beauty,  or  in 
every  respect  more  calculated  to  repay 
the  pilgrimage  of  an  artist. 

The  modern  town,  distinguished  by 
its  flourishing  manufactories  of  %vool- 
lens,  paper,  and  eartlienware,  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  capo-lmogo 
of  tlie  second  distretto  of  Molise.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  and  narrow 
street,  running  along  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  which  is  bounded  on  lis  western 
side  by  another  valley  watered  by  a 
considerable  stream,  but  far  inferior 
in  picturesque  attractions  to  tlie  one 
already  described.  Besides  tlie  poly- 
gonal walls  and  some  fragments  of 
reticulated  stone  work  with  which  they 
have  been  repaired,  there  arc  some  an- 
tiquities to  be  noticed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  fine  old  fountain,  with 
six  arcades  supported  on  short  columns 
of  white  marble  of  different  designs. 
Near  the  church  destroyed  by  theeartli- 
I  quake  of  1805,  is  an  old  towei,  sup- 
j  posed  to  have  belonged  to  a  gateway 
of  Norman  tiroes  at  tlie  base  of  which, 
on  each  angle,  are  four  ruined  statues. 
In  tlie  adjacent  street  are  some  founda- 
tions of  massive  buildings,  and  a  rudely 
sculptured  lion  apparently  as  ancient 
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as  the  Samnites  themselves.     Among 
the  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  town 
is  one  in  honour  of  Septimiua  P^tercu- 
lus,  praefect  of  the  Pannooian  cohort  in 
Britain,  priefect  of  the  Spanish  cohort 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Flameo  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan :  another  ia  in  honour  of 
Fabius  ^laximus,  "  instavratori  moe- 
nivro  pvblicorvm.'*     Tlie  principal  an- 
tiquities appear  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  city  was 
evidently  fortified,  as  many  semicircu- 
lar towers  and  walls  of  tliat  period  are 
still  (o  be  seen.     The  frequent  earth- 
quakes which  have  desolated  tiie  pro- 
vince   have   also    contributed    to    the 
destruction   of  the   antiquities.      The 
great  curiosity  of  Isernia  is  the  ancient 
aqueduct,    hewn    in   the    solid    rock, 
a  work  perhaps  unrivalled  as  a  sub* 
terraueau  structure.     It  begins  at  the 
bridge  on  the  Solmona  side,  where  the 
water  enters  Uie  channel.    It  is  a  mile 
long,  and  has  six  air  holes  or  spiroco/i, 
the  deepest  of  which  are  said  to  be  not 
less  than  96  palms.     It  supplies  the 
fountains  and  manufactories  with  water, 
and   is   perfect  throughout   its  entire 
course.      Some    of  the    hills   around 
Isernia  contain  native  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  crystals. 

From  Isernia  a  good  road  leads  to 
Bojano  and  Campobasso,  the  capital  of 
Molise.     (Route  43.) 

A  rapid  descent  from  Isernia  brings 
us  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Volturno. 
Below  the  town  the  Fiume  del  Cava- 
liere  falls  into  the  Macchia,  which  joins 
the  Vandra  lower  down.  Near  the 
point  where  the  Vandra  unites  with  the 
Volturno,  the  little  town  of  Montaquila 
is  seen  on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank 
of  the  Volturno ;  and  further  on  we 
cross  that  river  by,  a  lumdsome  bridge 
under  the  town  of  Monte  Roduni. 
At  this  bridge  we  pass  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Molise  into  that  of  tlie  Terra 
di  Lavoro.  The  approach  to  Venafro  is 
extremely  beautiful ;  a  ricli  succession 
of  groves  and  highly  cultivated  glades, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  fine 
oaks,  recall  in  many  parts  some  of  the 
finest  combinations  of  English  scenery. 
Before  reaching  Venafro  the  stream 
called  the  Tulliverno  is  crossed.    Near 


this  Charles  of  Anjou  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Volturno  on  his  march  from 
San  Germano  to  meet  the  army  of 
Manfred  at  Benevento. 

1  ^  Venafro.  ( Inn :  A  miserable  lo- 
canda,  with  little  accommodation  either 
for  man  or  beast,  but  very  reasonable 
and  civil.  There  is  a  cafe  adjoining, 
kept  with  greater  cleanliness,  and  with 
an  obliging  landlord,  but  it  has  no 
beds. )  This  ancient  town,  nearly  re- 
taining its  classic  name  of  Venafrum, 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  tlie  plain  of  the  Volturno, 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  lof^y  moun- 
tain of  Santa  Croce,  upon  which,  about 
halfway  up  its  side,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  tower.  At  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain rise  the  copious  springs  which  form 
the  Fiume  di  San  Benedetto.  Another 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  retains  the 
name  of  the  Fons  Fapiria.  The  slopes 
of  the  hills  are  still  covered  with  olives, 
and  all  the  recollections  inspired  by  the 
general  aspect  of  tJie  country  are  per- 
fectly Horatian : — 

lUe  temurum  mibt  super  oransi 
Aogulas  ridet,  ubi  non  Uymetto 
Meua  dececUint,  viridique  certat 
Bacca  Venafro. 

The  modern  town,  which  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  has  a  population  of  only 
4000  souU.      It  is  placed  below  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town ;  and  though  its 
appearance  from  a  distance  is  highly 
picturesque,  it  contains  little  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.     Its  an- 
tiquities have  nearly  all  disappeared,  and 
the  only  vestiges   now  remaining  are 
some  fragments  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  amphitheatre,  a  small  portion  of  the 
polygotuil  walls,  and  some  inscribed 
stones.     The  feudal  castle  of  the  Ca- 
raccioli,  dukes  of  Miranda,  occupies  a 
commanding  position  above  the  town. 
It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fresco 
portraits  of  the  horses  fur  whose  breed 
the  family  were  famous  ;  but  the  castle 
has  lost  ail  iu  grandeur,  and  the  horses, 
with    their  flat  Turkish  stirrups,  are 
now  hardly  worth  a  visit.     Many  of 
the  inscriptions  recording  the   names 
of  the  illustrious  personages  to  whom 
they  were  presented  or  sold  are  curi- 
ous ;  one  is  dated  1524.     Venafro  was 
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twice  desolated  by  the  plague  in  the  last 
century.  The  hills  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood arc  celebrated  for  their  wild  boars, 
which  afford  abundant  occupation  to 
the  sportsman. 

From  Venafro  to  Isemia  the  post- 
tariflT  requires  an  additional  horse  for 
every  pair,  but  not  vice  versa. 

Leaving  Venafro,  the  road  for  many 
miles  is  perfectly  level.  At  the  point 
where  it  approaches  the  Vollumo, 
a  stone  bridge^  called  the  Ponte  Ueale, 
leads  into  the  royal  chase  of  Capriati, 
which  abounds  with  majestic  oaks  and 
is  full  of  wild  boars.  The  road  pro> 
ceeds  at  a  little  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volturno,  passing  on  the 
right  the  villages  of  Vallecupa,  Rocca 
Fipirozza,  and  Sesto,  below  which  it 
crosses  the  Fiume  di  S.  Benedetto, 
which  falls  into  the  Volturno  lower 
-down.  The  bills  are  in  general  finely 
wooded :  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
plains  gives  great  variety  to  the  land- 
scape, and  the  mixture  of  rock  and 
mountain  with  the  other  features  of  the 
country  is  calculated  to  remind  tlie  tra- 
veller of  many  parts  of  Devonshire. 
The  near  approach  of  Naples  becomes 
evident  at  every  successive  stage,  and 
shortly  after  passing  Presenzano  the 
road  is  joined  by  the  high  Roman  road 
through  Frosinone  and  San  Germano. 

2i   Torrieelia. 

1   Capua. 

1   Aversa. 

1^  Naples. 


Routes  47  and  48. 


ROUTE  47. 

Rome  to  Naples  bt  Sam  Gerhako 
AMD  Casbrta. 


Rome  to  Valmontone 
Valmontone  to  Frosinone 
Frosinone  to  Ceprano        ^ 
Ceprano  to  San  Germano 
San  Germano  to  Mignano 
Mignano  to  Calvi    - 
Calvi  to  Capua 
Capua  to  Caserta 
Coscrta  to  Naples     - 


Miles. 
24 

24 
10 
13 
10 
20 
7 
6 
13 

127 


EXCURSIONS. 

Miles 

Ceprano  to  Alatri    - 

• 

.       8 

Ceprano  to  Arce 

a 

-       S 

Arce  to  Isola  - 

« 

-       6 

Isola  to  Arpino 

- 

-       5 

Arpino  to  A  roe 

. 

-       9 

Arce  to  Melfa 

. 

-       5 

Melfa  to  San  Germano 

. 

-     JO 

Inns  on  the  road:  Valmtmtonet  La 
Posta;  Froeinone,  Locandadc  Mattcis, 
Locanda  di  Napoli ;  Ceprano^  Locanda 
Trani;  Mtlfa,  Albcrgo  dello  Melfa; 
San  Germano,  Grande  Albergo  della 
Villa  Varrone,  Hotel  del  Sole;  Capuay 
La  Posta,  La  Festa,  Belvedere;  Naplesj 
Gran  Brettagna,  Vittoria,  Crocelle, 
Hotel  des  Etrangers,  Hotel  de  BeU 
levue,  Albergo  della  Villa  di  Roma, 
Hotel  de  Russie,  Hotel  des  Princes, 
Hotel  de  Geneve,  Hotel  de  France, 
Hotel  New  York,  Speranzella. 

There  is  no  longer  any  direct  com- 
munication by  this  road  between  Rome 
and  Naples ;  but  adiligence  leaves  every 
day,  except  Sunday,  for  Frosinone,  where 
the  traveller  may  easily  procure  con- 
veyances to  take  him  to  Ceprano,  Isola, 
and  Sora.  At  the  latter  place  he  will 
find  a  diligence  which  runs  three  times 
a  week  to  Naples.  Passports  must  be 
duly  signed  before  leaving  Rome  by  the 
police,  the  British  consul,  and  tlie  Nea- 
politan minister;  and  persons  who  travel 
post  must  obtain  an  authority  for  post 
horses  from  the  postmaster  at' Rome. 

This  route,  though  very  little  longer 
and  more  level  than  that  by  the  Pontine 
Marshes  and  Terrocina,  has  not  yet 
been  made  a  post  rond,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  private  interests  con- 
cerned in  maintaining  the  monopoly  on 
the  latter.  It  is  however  highly  inte- 
resting, and  is  not  surpassed  in  beauty 
of  scenery  or  in  condition  by  any  line 
of  road  in  Italy.  It  affords  also  an 
excellent  opponunity  for  studying  the 
Pelasgic  remains  at  Arpino  and  Alatri, 
which  are  situated  so  near  the  road  that 
they  may  be  visited  without  much  de- 
lay. To  those  who  travel  witli  their 
own  carriage,  it  will  be  necessory  to 
make  arrangements  with  a  vetturino 
for  horses  to  convey  them  the  whole 
distance  to  Naples;  and  as  there  are 
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and  in  wbicb  the  superb  porphyry  sar- 
cophagus in  theMuseo  Pio-Clementino, 
was  found.  Beyond,  on  tW  right  hand, 
is  tbe  ptn«  forest  of  Torre  Nuova,  for- 
merly a  villa,  of  the  Borgfaeae  family. 
About  midway  between  Rome  and 
Vabaontone  we  leare  the  payed  road, 
and  pass  en  the  right  the  ruined  village 
of  Colonna,  situeted  on  a  lofty  insulated 
hill  nearly  opposite  a  small  lake  called 
the  €armifelley  wfaieb  is  now  consi- 
dered to  be  the  Lake  Regillns.  The 
lava  which  cmce  issued  firom  its  margin 
is  now  quarried  for  paving  stones.  Co- 
lonna has  lost  its  ancient  name  of  Labi' 
aan  in  that  of  the  illustrious  family  who 
have  held  it  as  their  fief  for  eight  cen- 
turies. A  reed  on  the  left,  branching 
off  near  this»  leads  to  the  celebrated  city 
of  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pr»neste, 
stitU  remarkable  for  its  Pelasgic  citadel, 
and  for  the  ruina  of  its  magnificent 
Temple  of  Fortune.  A  description  of 
these  places  and  of  several  otlivrs  situ- 
ated at  short  distances  from  tiiis  road 
will  be  found  under  "  Excursions  from 
Rome**  in  the  H«idU>ok  for  Central 
Italy. 

Shortly  before  arriving  at  Lugnano, 
the  roaddeaves  the  Coinarca,  and  enters 
the  legation  of  Velletri,  but  it  leaves  tt 
again  beyond  Valmontonc,  and  enters 
that  of  Frosinone.  Lugnano  is  a  small 
village  of  about  lOOO  inhabitants,  re- 
taining almost  onehanged  its  ancient 
name  eS  Longianuniy  celebrated  for  the 
victory  of  the  consul  Juueretius  over  the 
VoUci  and  Mt{w,  after  a  sanguinary 
and  most  obstinately  contested  battle,  in 
which,  as  livy  telU  us»  13,000  of  the 
latter  were  cut  to  pieces.  On  the  rock 
aboveitis  an  old  baronial  castle.  In  the 
middle  ages  Lugnano  belonged  to  the 
counts  of  S^ni,  and  was  their  fief  until 
1574,  when  the  last  count  of  the  name 
bequeathed  it  to  Federigo  Sforaa.  It 
remained  in  the  Sforza  fiunily  for  nearly 
a  century,  when  it  was  sold  to  Taddeo 
Barberini  for  70,000  scudi ;  and  Car- 
dinal Barberini  again  sold  it  about  17 
years  afterwards  to  Prince  Camillo 
Pamfili.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  observation  in  the  tovrn, 
except  perhaps  the  house  of  Francesco 
de'  Ficoroni,  a  celebrated  antiquary  of 


so    many    objects    of   interest  which 
deserve  to  be  visited  on  fbe  journey,  it 
vrill  be  desirable  to  hire  them  «t  a  cer- 
tain sum  by  the  day,  rather  than  sti- 
psdate  that  the  journey  is  to  be  per- 
fiitmiid  within  a  fixed  period,  which 
BMj  not  allow  sufficient  ^ne  to  enjoy 
tlw  many  beauties  of  the  road.     Tra- 
vellers who  have  not  their  carriage^ 
and  who  are  unwiDing  to  travel  over  so 
interesting  a  route  in  the  diligence, 
may  always  find  ait  Frosinone,  Cepraooy 
■od  SaiiGermanothecomaMn  carretteUt 
of  the  country,  which  will  convey  them 
from,  place  te  place  at  a  very  moderate 
ate,  and  affcNrd  the  best  opportunity 
tor  se^g  everything  on  thar  way,  or 
they  may  proceed  by  short  stages  in  the 
diligence,  taking  advantage  of  its  pai^ 
■age  three  times  a  week  along  the  whole 
hme,  to  resume  th«r  journey  at  ple». 
sore.    Indeed  this  is  one  of  those  roads, 
ao  common  in  Italy,  which  may  advan- 
tegeooaly  be  lingered  over,  and  parti- 
cularly now  when  the  accommodation, 
whiefa  was  sought  in  vain  by  former 
traveilers,  is  found  at  many  places  where 
head    quarters     may    be    established. 
When  the  new  road,  ccmstructing  by 
Prince  Borgbese,  through  his  Tuscan 
farm  in  the  vaHey  between  the  hills  of 
Tkisculum  and  Monte  Cavt,  is  com- 
pleted, the  distance  between  Rome  and 
Naples  by  this  route  will  be  still  further 
diminished.   This  new  rped  will  join  the 
present  road  from  Rome  to  Frascati, 
and  thus  allow  travellers  to  visit  that 
cfaanning  spot  on  their  way  to  Naples. 
Rome  is  left  by  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
adjoining  which  is  the  Tomb  of  £ury- 
saces  the  Baker,  imbedded  in  the  walls 
built  by  Honorius.    The  road  for  some 
miles   is  bad,  in  consequence   of  the 
neglected   state  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment.    The  Via  Ltthicana  k  travelled 
over  as  far  as  Valmontone,  where  we 
enter  upon  the  Via  Lotma,  The  dreary 
Canpogna  begins    immediately    after 
leaving  Rome,  and  fow  many  mites  the 
mined  aqncduct  which  spans  tfie  plain 
is  the  only  object  to  attract  attention. 
On  the  left  of  the  road,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  aqueduct,  is  the  Torre  Pig^ 
mthtroj  the  ruined  mausoleum  erected 
by  Constantine  to  his  mother  St.  Helena, 
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the  last  century,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  Labicum. 

24  Faimontone.  {Imh  :  La  Posta,  very 
indifferent.)  This  may  be  made  the  first 
day's  journey  from  Rome,  visiting 
Pfdestrina  on  the  way.  Valmontone 
is  a  small  town  of  2500  inhabitants, 
situated  on  an  insulated  hill  of  volcanic 
tufa,  surmounted  by  an  old  baronial 
mansion,  and  surrounded  by  the  ruins 
of  walls  with  quadrangular  towers  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ViteUia  of  Pliny.  Several  anti- 
quities may  still  be  traced,  among 
which  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
walls,  composed  of  square  masses  of 
tufa,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus  with  bas  reliefs,  now 
used  as  a  cistern,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chral excavations  in  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  houses  present 
some  good  specimens  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  IStli  century.  Its 
vast  palace,  which  was  deserted  and  al- 
most in  a  state  of  ruin  about  20  years 
since,  was  built  by  Prince  CamilloPam- 
filiin  1662.  The  beautiful  view  which 
it  commands  makes  it  difficult  to  ima- 
gine why  so  fine  a  building  should  ever 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
After  many  years  of  neglect,  it  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  restored 
and  reoccupied  by  Prince  Doria  Pam- 
fili,  whose  son  derives  from  the  town 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Valmontone.  In 
1848,  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  entertained 
here  by  the  prince  and  princess  with 
great  state  and  splendour.  In  the  noble 
throne  room,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  separated 
into  panels  by  gold  ornaments,  the  Pope 
held  a  levee,  and  afWrwards  blessed  the 
people  from  the  balcony.  The  ban- 
quetting  hall  is  brilliant  with  brocaded 
yellow  satin  and  gold.  The  cathedral 
dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  Assunta  was 
built  in  the  1 7th  century  by  the  Pamfili 
family,  from  the  designs  of  Mattia  de' 
Rossi,  the  pupil  of  Bernini,  and  is 
known  to  architects  for  its  elliptical 
form  and  its  fine  campanile.  It  con- 
tains some  pictures  by  Ciro  Ferri, 
Brandi,  and  other  artists  of  the  17th 
century.  On  the  hills  above  the  town 
are  the  little  church  of  the  Madonna 


delle  Grazie,  of  the  llth  century,  and 
the  convent  of  *St.  Angelo,  dating  from 
the  1 3th  century,  and  probably  occupy- 
ing tlie  site  of  one  more  ancient. 

The  road  between  Valmontone  and 
Frosinone  passes  through  deep  ravines 
of  volcanic  tufa,  and  increases  in  interest 
as  we  proceed.  The  pedestrian  or  the 
artist  would  do  well  to  visit  several 
interesting  places  lying  oS"  the  road, 
as  Genazzano^  Paliano,  and  many  others, 
whose  picturesque  beauty  and  associa* 
tions  with  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  would  amply  repay  the  additional 
time  devoted  to  such  an  excursion. 
Most  of  these  will  be  found  described 
in  our  <*  Excursions  from  Rome  *'  fa 
the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy.  At 
Cotte  Sa4xo,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Latin  town  of  Toleria,  we  enter  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco.  At  CdU  Ferro^ 
with  its  ruined  castle,  which  we  pass 
on  the  right  hand,  we  leave  the 
legation  of  Velletri,  and  enter  the 
delegation  of  Frosinone.  Above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sacco,  a  little  further 
on,  is  Segniy  the  ancient  Signia,  colo- 
nized by  Tarquinius  Superbus  as  a 
check  to  tlie  Volsci  and  Hernici.  It 
still  retains  considerable  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  wall  and  gateway.  Between 
Colle  Ferro  and  Ferentino,  on  the  left 
hand,  is  the  picturesque  town  of  An* 
Offni,  the  ancient  Anagnia,  the  capital  of 
the  Hernici,  and  the  place  where  the 
general  assembly  of  that  nation  was 
held.  It  was  also  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Latin  way,  and  is  described  by 
Cicero  iA  his  defence  of  Milo  as  a 
municipiwn  omatissimum.  Virgil  also 
alludes  to  it  as  a  wealthy  city, 

quoB  dives  Anagnia  pMcia. 

iSw.  vU. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  many  of  the  popes  and 
anti  popes,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  re- 
markable events  which  figure  conspicu- 
ously in  the  'history  of  that  troubled 
period.  It  is  said  to  have  been*  the 
place  from  which  Alexander  III. 
issued  hts  bull  of  excommunication 
against  Frederick  Barbarossa;  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  conclave  which  after  re- 
ceiving the  furious  letter  of  Frederick  1 1. 
calling  the  cardinals  the  sons  of  Belial, 
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Naples, 
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elected  Innocent  IV.  to  the  papal  chair ; 
and  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Stephen 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX., 
Alexander  IV.,  and  Boniface  VIII. 
The  events  which  took  place  here 
during  the  pontificate  of  the  last-men- 
tioned pope  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  Italian  history,  and  have  been  im- 
mortalised by  Dante.  AfWr  his  quarrel 
with  the  noble  house  of  Colonna, 
against  whom  he  had  launched  the  most 
Iraatic  anathemas,  this  passionate  and 
unscrupulous  pontiff  was  iuToUed  in 
that  memorable  quarrel  with  Philip  le 
Bel  in  which  the  French  clergy  ob- 
tained their  peculiar  privileges.  Philip 
le  Bel  was  little  calculated  to  submit 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  church,  and 
Gnillaume  de  Nogaret,  who  had  de- 
manded that  Boniface  sliould  be  ar- 
raigned for  simony  and  heresy,  invaded 
the  states,  and  allied  himself  and  his 
cavalry  with  the  forces  of  the  Colonna. 
The  gate  of  Anagni  was  opened  to 
them  by  treachery;  the  French  and 
the  Colonna  entered  the  city  Sept.  7. 
1303,  crying,  Vivt  hroi  dt  France  et 
Mcvre  Bamfaee,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  palace  without  resistance. 
At  the  first  alarm  the  pope  had  put  on 
his  pontifical  robes,  and  was  kneeling 
at  the  altar  in  apparent  prayer  when 
the  conspirators  entered  ;  his  venerable 
age  and  appearance  awed  the  boldest 
of  their  party,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
lay  hand  upon  his  person.  After  three 
days  had  elapsed  the  people  recovered 
from  their  first  surprise,  drove  out  the 
French,  and  set  the  pope  at  liberty. 
Boniface,  furious  at  the  outrage,  lost  his 
reason,  and  hastening  to  Rome  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Orsini,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Colonna  ;  but  those  princes  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  presence  of  a  madman, 
and  treated  him  as  a  prisoner.  The 
aged  pontiff  more  frantic  than  ever  at 
this  conduct,  refused  bis  food,  and  was 
soon  after  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with 
strong  appearances  of  his  having  pe- 
rished by  his  own  hand.  Dante,  who 
has  recorded  his  indignation  against  the 
French  for  the  indignities  offered  to  the 
church  by  their  outrage  at  Anagni,  has 
also  avenged  the  injuries  inflicted  on 


his  party  by  Boniface,  by  putting  him 
in  hell : — 

lo  ttava,  come  il  fhrste,  che  confcMs 
Lo  perBdo  acMuin.  che  pol  ch'i  atto 
Ricniama  lui,  per  che  la  morte  ccms  : 

Ed  io  gridd  :  lei  tu  gtit  costi  ritto, 
Sei  tu  gii  CMti  ritto,  Bonifaxio  f 
Di  parecchi  anni  mi  mentl  lo  scritto, 

Sei  tu  fti  totto  di  quello  aver  lasio. 
Per  lo  qual  non  tcmetti  torre  a  inganno 
L>a  be!la  donna,  e  di  poi  fame  straaio  ? 

l^f,  ZTiii. 

At  the  present  time  Anagni  is  a  con- 
siderable town  of  <9800  souls.  It  has  been 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  A.  D.  487. 
Its  cathedral, dedicated  to  S.  Magno,  is 
of  high  antiquity,  and  there  are  extensive 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  among  which 
the  massive  walls  of  travertine  with 
their  phalli,  the  reservoirs  of  baths,  and 
several  inscriptions  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  particulariae,  are  the  most 
remarkable. 

A  few  miles  before  arriving  at 
Frosinone  we  pass  Ferentino,  an  epis- 
copal town  of  8000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  above  the  road,  and 
occupying  the  site  of  Ferentiuum,  an 
ancient  city  of  the  Volscians,  which 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Hernici.  During  the  middle  ages 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  congress  between 
Honorius  III.  and  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.,  at  which  Jean  de  Brienne, 
titular  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
persons  of  eminence,  were  present. 
Considerable  remains  of  its  massive 
Pelasgic  walls,  built  of  the  limestone 
of  the  hill,  still  exist,  with  a  fine 
gateway,  in  a  more  regular  style  of 
masonry  than  that  seen  in  many  of  the 
other  Pelasgic  cities.  The  walls  may  be 
traced  completely  round  the  hill,  but 
they  are  not  so  interesting  ot  so  perfect 
as  those  of  Alatri,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  extremely  fine,  and  fully 
repays  the  trouble  of  the  ascent.  The 
Vescovado,  built  upon  ancient  founda- 
tions of  a  massive  character,  contains 
several  inscriptions  recording  restora- 
tions made  by  Lollius  and  Hirtius,  one 
of  which  refers  to  the  extensive  subter- 
ranean vaults  beneath  the  building. 
The  Cathedral  is  paved  with  fragments 
of  ancient  marbles,  porphyry,  and  mo- 
saics.    In  tlie  little  church  of  S.  Gio- 
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vanni  EvangelisUi  n  a  stone  now  used 
as  a  baptismal  font  bearing  a  dedicatory 
inscription  from  the  people  of  Feren- 
tinum  to  Cornelia  Skikmina,  the  wife 
of  the  **  nnconquered  **  GalKenos.  The 
Porta  del  Borgo  has  two  inscriptions, 
one  in  honour  of  Julia  Augusta ;  the 
otlitfr  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Ahtoninua.  Near  die  gate  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  an  inscribed  tablet  with  pi- 
lasters and  pediment  hewrf  in  the  solid 
rock,  recording  the  muniiicence  of 
Quinctilias  Priscus  to  Ferentum,  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  the  Forum  by 
his  grnteftil  fellow-townsmen,  and  tlie 
liberal  donations  which  he  had  prtK 
▼ided  for  distribution  on  his  birthday 
among  the  citizens,  the  inhabitants,  the 
nnarried  women  and  the  boys.  These 
gifts  afford  a  curious  insight  into  the 
customs  of  Roman  life.  There  are 
ertatula  and  mubum  (buns  and  methe- 
glin)  for  the  grown-up  people,  with  the 
addition  of  «pi>rfti/«e(  presents  of  money) 
Ibr  the  Decurions,  and  nueum  apaniones 
(distributions  of  nuts)  for  the  boys. 
The  stone  is  known  to  the  country 
people  as  ••  lia  Fata." 

84  F&oszKeiTB.  {Inn» :  Locanda  di 
Matteis,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  Lo- 
canda di  Napoli,  halfway  up  the  ascent 
to  the  town,  kept  by  Parisi,  an  intel- 
ligent and  obliging  person,  once  the 
landlord  of  the  first-named  inn,  which 
he  gave  up  on  account  of  the  presumed 
unhealthiness  of  the  ^situation.) 

Frosinone  is  the  capital  of  an  im- 
portant delegation,  comprising  a  super- 
ficial extent  of  180  square  leagues,  and 
including  with  Pontecorro,  which  is 
united  with  its  local  gorerament,  a 
population  of  140,000  souls.  The  city 
itself  contains  7900  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  prelate  who  is  the 
governor  of  the  delegation.  It  con- 
tains little  to  detain  or  interest  the 
traveller,  beyond  some  remains  of  its 
amphitheatre  and  the  new  palace  of  the 
delegate.  The  female  costumes  at 
Frosinone,  are  highly  picturesque,  aud 
are  frequently  made  the  subjects  of 
study  by  the  foreign  artists  resident  at 
Rome.  Frosinone  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Yolsdan  city  of  Frusino,  con- 
queredby  the  Romans  A.  U.  C.  450,  and 


mentioned  by  Plautus  in  the  Captives, 
by  Strabo,  IJvy,  Diodoms,  and  other 
Latin  writers. 

fert  concitus  inde 
Per  jttga  celsa  gnidura,  durfs  qua  rapibos    ' 

baeret 
Bellator  Frusina  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  530. 


SXCUaSlOM  TO  ALATEI  ▲!»>  COLLZPAKDO. 

The  traveller  will  do  well  to  lose  no 
tine  in  securing  bones  or  a  c«rrettell« 
for  an  excursion  to  Alatu,  lying  off 
the  road  at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles 
from  Frosinone.  The  ride  along  the 
plain  is  very  beautiful,  the  scenery  on 
all  sides  is  striking,  and  the  country  is 
highly  cultivated.  There  is  a  small  inn 
at  Alatri,  called  the  Locanda  Teresa; 
but  travellers  should  endeavour  to  pro* 
cure  letters  of  recommendation  to 
some  resident  in  the  town.  Few  tra- 
vellers have  visited  Alatri  in  recent 
years  without  feeitng  obligation  to 
Signinr  Salvatore  CarcavaUi,  a  gold- 
smith,  whose  kindness  in  procuring 
proper  guides,  and  even  in  affording  ac- 
commodation at  his  own  house,  haa  been 
particularly  acceptable,  in  a  place  where 
visitors  arc  so  rare  that  the  accommo- 
dation is  necessarily  deficient.  Alatri 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of 
the  province,  and  its  woollen  manu&c- 
tnres  afford  employment  to  a  popula- 
tion of  10^000  sonls.  It  has  been  the 
seatof  a  bishopric  since  A.  D.  551.  Its 
antiquity  is  proved,  not  only  by  the 
ruins  which  still  exist,  but  by  the  very 
ancient  tradition  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  five  Satnmien  cities,  the  names  of 
which  begin  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  —  Alatri,  Arpino,  Anagni, 
Arce  and  Atina.  In  the  passage  of 
the  Captives  of  Plautua,  ^ready  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  AhArpiWf  though  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted  that  the  allusion  is  by  no  means 
complimentary,  or  cakukited  to  gire 
a  very  exahed  idea  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  Pelasgic  cities  were  held  by 
the  Romwfis.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Ergasilus,  the  parasite  and  epi- 
cure, in  atmouncing  to  Uegio,  the  father 
of  the  captives,  the  safety  of  his  soB» 
swears  in  snccesaion  by  Cora,  Praenestey 
Signia,  Phrysinone,  and  Alatrium ;  and 
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wben  ftsked  by  bis  host  why  he  swmra 
by  f  orrign  cities^  be  replies  thst  he  does 
90  because  tfaey  are  just  as  disagreeable 
as  the  dinner  be  bad  tbrcatened  to  give 
faiflB.  This  remark  w«uld  not  have 
been  made  in  tbe  presence  of  a  Romao 
aodience  if  the  dramatist  bad  not  been 
assared  that  it  would  gratify  tbe  bu- 
■MMir  or  prejndioe  of  those  to  whom  it 
waa  addnssed.  There  may  also  have 
beeu  a  political  meaning  which  would 
enaure  the  satire  a  readier  response,  as 
all  tiie  cities  mentioned  by  the  parasite 
took  tbe  part  of  Hannibal  agamst 
Boom.  The  citadel  of  Afartri  is  the 
moat  perfipct  specimen  of  Ftelasgi 
stmctioa  to belbnnd in  Italy.  It 
on  tbe  crsst  of  the  bill  on  which  tbe 
town  is  built,  overlooking  an  ionnanse 
eaient  of  varied  and  fcrtile  country ; 
aaother  wall  of  a  similar  construction 
may  be  traced  romid  the  hill  below  the 
present  town,  which  still  pwjsrtcs  the 
ancient  gatss.  Tbe  acropolis  is  built 
of  polygonal  blocks  of  stnpeudous  sise, 
pot  together  without  cement,  and  mr- 
raaged  so  that  the  angles  fit  with  extra- 
onUnary  nicety.  The  gateway  »  so 
perfectly  preserved  that  it  appears  as  if 
it  had  been  buiH  to  defy  ttraei  The 
passage  is  rooled  by  three  enormous 
stones,  resting  on  the  side  walls,  which 
still  sfaow  tbe  channels  for  tbe  doer. 
The  wall  seen  from  omuds  this  gat»> 
way  is  magnificent ;  and  tbe  lefty 
tion,  extending  into  tbe 
garden,  is  at  least  50  teat  high,  and 
poeed  of  only  15  conrses.  From  an 
exauiinataon  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
polygonal  remains  in  -Italy)  as  well  as 
those  of  ]fiycsm»  and  Tirjrns,  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  tbe  walls  of  Alatri 
as  surpassing  all  of  them  in  interest,  sod 
as  convejing  the  best  general  idea  of 
these  extraordinary  Ibrtificationfl.  The 
gateway  of  Alatri  resembles  tbe  eiu 
truce  to  the  cdebfated  treasury  of 
Atrens,  called  also  the  Tomb  of  Aga^ 
menmon,  at  Mycamse.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fortress,  in  a  priest's 
garden,  is  another  opening  or  pasw^ge, 
the  roof  of  which  is  formed  by  long 
flat  stones,  asoendiflg  one  above  the 
other,  preciaely  as  we  find  the  roofs  of 
OHDy  chambers  in  tbe  £tmscan  tombs. 


It  was  either  a  sewer  or  a  postern. 
Above  the  entrance  to  this  passage  is  a 
bas  rdief  reiireseoting  tbe  mystic  sign 
of  the  pballns  in  a  triple  form.  Another 
bas  relief  is  shown  close  to  the  Porta 
San  Pictnv  the  principal  gate  of  the 
modem  town.  In  the  walls  near  the 
Porta  di  San  Francesco  is  a  sewer  about 
S  feet  high,  conatmcted  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  cone,  about  S  feet  wide 
above  and  1  foot  wide  at  tbe  base. 

Tbe  women  of  Alatri,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  of  this  district,  are  particu- 
iM'ly  handsome. 

At  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  balTs 
fide  from  Alatri  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cavcnis  in  Italy,  called  the 
GrUtif  of  CpUtpardo,  The  village  of 
Collepardo  does  not  contain  lOOOinb^ 
bitantt^  but  tbe  woman  are  the  rivals  of 
those  of  Alatri  in  personal  attiacUons ; 
like  thhir  neighbours,  they  wear  sandala 
and  coral  necklacca  of  large  sise.  The 
road  Is  very  rough,  but  the  worst  por* 
tion  of  it  may  be  avoided  by  going 
round  by  the  Vico  road,  which  is  rather 
longer,  but  more  agreeable.  The  grotto 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  val- 
ley, close  to  a  small  tributary  stream  of 
tbe  Saoco.  Tbe  descent  is  steeps  and 
occupies  at  least  half  an  hour.  The 
cavern  ia  of  immense  siiey  and  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  largest  in  Italy;  it 
ccmsists  of  two  enormous  caverns,  from 
which  other  smaller  ones  branch  off 
in  different  directiona.  The  entrance 
is  52  feet  broad,  79  feet  long,  and  27 
feet  high,  according  to  the  authority 
of  Calindri,  tbe  engineer,  whose  mea- 
surements are  here  quoted  without 
vouching  for  their  accuracy.  The  length 
of  the  second  chamber  is  157  feet,  and 
the  circumference  392  feet ;  beyond 
which  is  a  natural  arch  mesMiring  262 
feet.  The  cave  here  makes  another  cir- 
cuit of  875  foet.  Tbe  roof  and  sides  are 
covered  with  magnificent  stalactites  in 
every  variety  of  form»  which  the  guides 
designate  accordingly  by  appropriste 
names.  The  cfiect  however  is  injured 
by  tbe  smoke  of  the  hemp  which  the 
guides  take  down  to  light  up  tbe  cave. 
Visitors  who  determine  beforehand  on 
visiting  it  will  do  well  to  provide  a 
bottle  of  spirits  of  wine.     Cups  can 
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always  be  found  at  the  village,  and  the 
interest  of  the  scene  will  be  thus  in- 
creased  at  very  little  cost.  The  ascent 
from  the  cave  is  very  laborious. 

A  short  distance  above  Collepardo  is 
ft  plain  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
mountains  which  form  the  frontier  of 
the  Papal  States.     In  the  midst  of  this 
plain,  half  an  hour  distant  from  Colle- 
pardo, is  one  of  the  wonders  iif  Italy, — 
the  Pozzo  (Tltalia  or  Pozzo  di  Antullo, 
by  far  the  most  curious  object  in  the  di»> 
trict,  and  much  more  easy  of  access 
than  the    grotto.      The  pozso   is  an 
enormous    pit, — for  the  term  chasm 
would  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  it,  —  in 
the  limestone  of  the  plain,  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  not  less 
than  200  feet  deep.     The  best  means 
of  appreciating  its  size  is  to  throw  a 
stone  as  far  as  possible  towards  the 
centre.     The  sides  of  this  gulf>h  are 
incrusted  witli  immense  stalactites,  and 
in  many  places  are  profusely  clothed 
with  ivy  and  creepers.     Water  is  con- 
tinually dropping  from  the  stalactites, 
and  is  probably  deep  in  some  parts. 
The  bottom  of  this  singular  place  ii 
filled  with  shrubs  and  trees  of  consi- 
derable size,  forming  a  perfect  jungle, 
in  the  midst  of  which  binls  make  their 
nests.     It  is  one  of  the  natural  curio- 
sities of  the  country,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  being  visited.    A  short  distance  from 
it' is  situated  the  extensive  monastery  of 
the  Certosa  dl  Trisulti,  founded  in  1908 
by  Innocent  III.,  and  finely  situated 
among   noble  woods,   backed  by  the 
mountain  crests  of  Monte  Crepacore, 
Monte  Acemi,  and  Monte  Corro.    The 
church  contains  some  pictures  by  Cav. 
d' Arpino,  and  the  Spezieria  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  district  for  the  variety 
of  its  medicinal  preparations.      Near 
the  chapel  of  S.  Domenico,  a  spring 
gushes  from  the  mountain  with  sufll- 
cient  force  to  turn  a  mill.     It  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  waters  firom  the  Lake 
of  Celano  by  subterranean  channels. 
The  road  passing  below  Vico  is  the 
most  convenient  for  returning  to  Ala- 
tri.     It  takes  about  2  hours  to  reach 
Fro%inone  from  Collepardd.     There  is 
a  road  from  Frosinone  to  Isola  through 
the  frontier  village  of  Casamari,  a  place 


formerly  celebrated  for  the  Trappist 
monastery  of  the  same  name,  and  for 
tlie  inscriptions,  on  its  gates  threatening 
excommunication  to  all  women  who 
entered  the  "pastoreccia.'*  The  name 
Casamari  is  supposed  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  villa  of  Caius  Marius* 
the  Cirrhaaton  probably  of  Plutarch, 
which  appears,  from  inscriptions  found 
upon  the  spot,  to  have  been  situated  on 
this  bank  of  the  Liris.  The  Neapo- 
litan frontier  custom-house  for  this  road 
is  Castelluccio.  Another  road  from  Ala* 
tri  to  the  frontier  passes  through  Venii^ 
tlie  Verulie  of  Floras,  a  well-built  town, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 
The  old  road  from  Frosinone  to  Ce- 
prano  is  circuitous  and  hilly,  though  in 
many  parts  it  passes  through  a  pictu- 
resque country.  Another  road  more 
\ev9\  and  direct  is  now  in  progress. 

10  Ceprano.  (Am.*  Locanda  Trani, 
a  large  house  wi^  a  civil  landlord,  and 
on  the  whole  very  tolerable  as  a  resting 
place.)  This  is  the  frontier  town  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  jMssports  must  be 
vUML  by  the  proper  authorities  before 
leaving  it.  Tlie  river  Liris,  which  be.> 
comes  the  Garigliano  after  its  junction 
with  the  Sacco  below  the  town,  is  the 
boundary  of  the  two  states.  Soon  after 
crossing  it,  by  a  bridge  built  by  Pius  VI. 
on  the  foundations  of  one  of  Roman 
times,  passports  are  demanded  and 
signed  at  the  office  of  the  Neapolitan 
police,  but  the  custom-house  is  at  CkOe 
Nocit  near  Arce,  a  short  distance  east  <^ 
the  frontier,  if  the  traveller  be  on  his  way 
to  Isola,  and  at  Isoletta  in  the  opposite 
direction,  if  he  intend  to  proceed  direct 
to  Naples.  The  inscription  on  the 
bridge  recording  its  restoration  by  An- 
toninus Pius,  is  a  modern  copy  of  one 
which  was  discovered  on  the  spot.  On 
arriving  at  the  frontier,  it  is  usual  to  send 
a  soldier  with  U«veUers  from  the  pass- 
port office  to  the  dogana,  where  luggage 
is  examined.  It  is  prudent  on  these  oc- 
casions to  give  a  fee  to  the  poUee,  as  the 
soldier  is  generally  their  messenger,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  traveller  often  dependa 
on  the  character  he  may  give  of  him. 

In   the  neighbourhood  of  Ceprano 
are  some  remains  of  walls  exhibiting  an 
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irr^ular  structure  different  from  the 
polygonal     buildings     of     the    other 
Felasgic  cities  in  the  x>cinity.    These 
rains  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  Volscian    city  of  FttgdliB,  finally 
conquered  by  the  Romans,    A.  U.  C. 
427,   and    subsequently    captured   by 
Pyirfaus.    It  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  one  of  the  cities  on  this  route  which 
were  laid  waste  by  Hannibal,  in  conse<* 
quence  of  the  bridges  on   the   Liris 
baving  been  destroyed  to  impede  his 
passage.       It   was  an   important   and 
prosperous  town  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
wbo  mentions  the  name  of  one  of  its 
dcizens,  Numitorius   Pullus,  who   be- 
trayed it  to  the  Romans  after  a  revolt 
against  their  autliority.    The  conquerors 
destroyed  it,  and  it  was  never  aAerwards 
restored.    In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had 
become   an  insignificant  village.      In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  Pope  Paschal  II.  during 
his  contests  with  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.     In  1144  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
interview   between    Pope   Lucius   II. 
and  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  at  which 
they  entered  into  an  alliance ;  and  in 
1272  Gregory  X.  was  met  here  by  the 
cardinals,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  assume  the  Papacy.     During 
the  march  of  Charles  of  Anjou  to  meet 
the  army   of  Manfred,  in   1366,  pre- 
viously to  the  fatal  battle  of  Benevento, 
Ceprano  and  Roccad*Arce,  two  of  the 
strongholds  of  Manft-ed,  were  treacher- 
ously surrendered  to  the  invader.    The 
Count  of  Caserta,  Manfred's  brother*in. 
lawy  who  was  left  at  Ceprano  to  defend 
tfie  passage  of  the  Oarigliano,  retired 
at  the  approach  of  Charles,   and  the 
strong   fortress  of  Rocca   d'Arce  was 
carried  by  storm.      These  events  are 
immortalised    by   Dante   in   that  fine 
of  the  Inferno ; 


Eraltn,  il  cul  o«ame  anoor  li  aoooglie 

A  Cepemn,  Vk  dove  fli  bagUrdo 
Clajcun  Pitgliese. 

Iitf.  xxviii. 

And  those  the  rest,  whose  bone*  are  gatherM 

At  Ceperano,  there  where  treachery 
Branded  th*  Apulian  name. 

CsfyV  Trams. 

Tliere  are  four  custom-house  stations 
on  the  Neapolitan  frontier  beyond  Ce- 
prano^ two  of  which  have  been  already 


mentioned,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  re- 
peat that  one  is  at  /so/eTto,  on  the  road  to 
San  Germano,  on  the  lefi  bank  of  the 
Liris ;  another  at  S,  Giovanni  in  Carieo 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sacco,  which 
assumes  the  name  of  the  GarigUano 
after  its  junction  with  the  Liris ;  another 
at  CoUe  Nod  near  Arce;  another  at 
iJaMtdlvceio  higher  up  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  where  a  road  from  Frosinone  and 
Veroli  affords  another  line  of  approach 
from  the  Papal  States.  West  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Carieo  is  the  village  of  FaL- 
vaterra,  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Volscian  town  of  Fabrateria,  which  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  B.  C.  124.  '  It  is 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  in  a  passage 
quoted  in  our  account  of  Sora  in  a  sub* 
sequent  page.  A  short  distance  beyond 
Isoletta  another  river,  the  Melfa,  falls 
into  the  Garigliano. 

Travellers  who  desire  to  proceed 
direct  to  Naples  will  not  lose  time  by 
remaining  at  Arce,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  the  inn  of  the  Melfa,  the  next  station 
south.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  en- 
joy really  beautiful  scenery,  and  to  eza- 
itiine  die  remains  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  cities  of  the  Volsci,  are  re- 
commended to  make  an  excursion  from 
Ceprano  to  Isola  and  Arplno.  There 
is  an  excellent  carriage  road  the  whole 
way,  and  six  or  seven  hours  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  excursion;  so  that  by 
leaving  Cepmno  at  an  early  hour  the 
traveller  may  visit  the  falls  of  the  Liris 
at  Isola,  the  site  of  Cicero's  Arpine 
villa,  and  return  through  Arpino  and 
Arce  in  time  to  reach  the  inn  of  the 
Melfa  for  the  night  Those  who  are 
content  to  remain  at  Isola  or  Arpino 
will  not  regret  the  additional  time  they 
will  thus  liave  for  exploring  these  two 
places,  and  the  deficiency  of  accommo- 
dation will  be  compensated  by  the 
pleasure  they  vrill  derive  from  a  district 
of  so  much  interest. 

EXCUKSIOH  TO  ISOLA,  SORA,  AND       i 
ARPIMO. 

S  Aree,  The  frontier  custom-house 
of  the  Isola  and  Sora  road  is  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  lofty  and  precipitous 
hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  medieval 
fortress  of  Rocca  d'Arce  alluded  to  in 
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«  former  pasnge.  There  u  a  tinaU 
Uvem  near  the  dog«na»  but  it  is 
incapable  of  afibrding  acoomfnodation. 
Hie  pontion  of  Eoeca  ifArM,  still  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  ancient  Ane,  is 
Terj  striking.  It  has  many  remains 
of  polygonal  walls,  and  is  a  pictures^pie 
object  from  all  partsof  the  eurrounding 
country.  It  was  sttongly  fortified 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
considered  impregnable  until  it  was 
scaled  and  taken  by  the  luTading  army 
«f  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1966.  Nume* 
rous  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
near  Aroe,  in  which  the  names  of  Cicero 
and  other  members  of  hisiamily  occur. 
Some  ruins  on  the  east  are  called 
<'  li'ajadi  Cicerone"  or  Cicero's  Bam, 
and  a  mined  aqueduct  has  been  traced, 
which  is  supposed  with  great  probabi- 
lity to  be  that  which  Q,uintus  Cicero 
employed  the  architects  Messidius  and 
Philoxenus  to  construct. 

The  high  road  between  Naples  and 
SoiB,  through  Isola  and  the  valley  of 
the  Liris,  diveiges  from  the  Roman  road 
through  Ceprano  and  Frosinone,  a  little 
below  Arce.  Tlie  importance  of  the 
manuiactories  now  established  at  laola 
and  Arpino  is  a  suiBcient  inducement 
to  the  Gorerantent  to  keep  tbis  line  iu 
good  repair ;  it  is  consequently  in  ezoel- 
knt  order,  and  the  new  carriage  roads 
recently  opened  between  it  and  Arpino, 
and  again  between  Arpino  and  Isola, 
afibrd  every  facility  Ibr  viaitiag  that 
remarkable  town,  until  lately  accessible 
to  none  but  pedestrians 

After  leaving  Arce,  we  proceed 
al<mg  the  left  bank  of  the  liris  i  but 
the  river  is  not  visible  from  the  road. 
Soon  after  crossing  a  sulphurous  stream, 
a  line  view  is  obtained  of  Fontana,  near 
wfaicfa  are  tiie  rains  of  Arcanum»  the 
Tilla  of  Qutntus  Ctoero,  mentioned  by 
his  illustrious  brother  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  and  again  in  the  '*  De  Lsgi* 
bus,"  as  locum  iBitaie  umbrosiorem  vidi 
nunqmam,  permukU  loctt  o^mtm  prafLu' 
ttUem,  et  earn  vbertm,  Monte  S.  Gio- 
vanni, formerly  celebrated  for  its  vast 
and  wealthy  monastery,  is  a  conspicu* 
ous  object  on  the  left. 

The  road  soon  divides  into  two 
branches ;  that  on  the  right  going  to 


Arpino ;  that  on  the  left  to  Isola  and 
Sora.  The  road  to  Isola  traverses  a 
rich  and  beautiful  country,  abounding 
in  vines  and  elms.  Close  to  the  road^ 
a  few  miles  before  reaching  Isola,  the 
liris  ibrms  a  small  but  picturesqoo 
cascade,  called  La  Natrella»  close  to  the 
islaadof  San  Paolo.  Near  it  is  a  rained 
arob,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bridga 
which  orosMd  the  river  at  that  spot. 

9  /sola.  -—  The  Inn  here  is  small, 
but  it  contains  beds,  and  is  generally 
dean*  This  interesting  little  town  is 
remaikahle  £or  the  Fmll§  a/  tkt  Imtu, 
which  are  soarcdy  known  by  name  to 
Engliah  tmvellers,  although  they  are 
little  inferior  to  those  of  TivoH.  The 
tovra  is  built  on  a  small  island  formed 
by  two  branches  of  the  river,  at  the 
base  of  a  high  platform  on  which 
sunds  the  old  ^udal  castle  of  the  diikea 
of  Sora.  The  river  is  divided  by  this 
mass  of  rock  into  two  arms,  which  rush 
down  from  the  piatfom  on  each  side  of 
the  castle,  forming  the  principal  cas* 
cades.  Tbe  first  fall  is  perpendicular, 
and  is  nearly  100  feet  high ;  the  second 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where 
the  main  branch  of  the  river  rushes 
down  an  inclined  plane,  many  hundred 
feet  in  length,  forming  a  majestic 
combination  of  cascade  and  cataract. 
At  the  ibet  of  the  All  is  a  cloth  manu* 
factory,  through  which  the  water  is 
carried  to  work  tbe  aailla. 

The  finest  view  of  Isola  and  its  ap» 
pendages,  in  Mc*  Craven's  opinion,  is 
obtamed  from  the  hill  of  San  Giove-. 
nale,  fiuang  the  town,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  and  which  •*  h  of  sufficient 
altitude  to  command  not  only  both  cas* 
cades  in  their  iiill  dimensions,  but  like* 
wise  the  previous  meanderincs  of  the 
river,  and  a  fine  rtach  of  the  upper 
valley  as  far  as  the  city  of  Sora,  backed 
by  the  mountains  of  Abnissi." 

Isola  is  famous  fiMr  its  doth,  linen, 
and  paper  mills,  which  supply  all  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
It  has  a  population  of  4000  souls, 
employed  prindpally  in  the  manu- 
factories. The  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
be  stmck  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of  tiie 
women  of  Isola,  already  made  familicur 
to  tbe  English  at  Rome  by  the  charming 
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pictures    of  Penry   Williams.       Tbey 
are  perhaps  the  finest  and  bandsomeit 
women  iii  Italy,  tall,  erect,  and  so  beau- 
tifully proportioned  tiiat  they  might  have 
been  the  models  of  the  ancient  sculptors. 
Their  costume  is  perfectly  Greek.  They 
wear   sandals  pointed  at  the  toe,  fed 
petticoflta>  and  blue  and   red    striped 
aprons^  behind  as  well  as  in  front,  pre- 
cisely in   the   manner  of  the  modern 
Greeks.    The  water  reaseb  which  they 
carry  on  tbeir  heads  ara  quite  classical 
in  tbeir  fortna.     A  short  distance  out 
of  the  town,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on   the   Sora  road,  is  the   celebrattd 
Car^sTM  dd  Fibrmto,  the  paper  mtou« 
iactory  of  Mooa.  IiefebTie,  the  machinery 
of  which  is  worked  by  the  Fibreno, 
which  here  falls  into  the  UtI%,     In  the 
elegant  gardens  of  Uds  gentleman  are 
the  eesciilafe  of  the  two  rivers.     Those 
of  the  Fibreno,  although  coming  from 
the    manufactory*  are    rery   ine^  and 
would  be  coaaidered  striking  in  any 
other  pJaoe ;  but  tboae  of  the  liris  are 
so  beautiful  as  to  monopolite    admi« 
ration.     The  inclined  surface  of  rock 
down  which  the  river  rashes  is  broken 
tnuMvenely  in  five  or  six  plaoss,  and  at 
aadi    of  these  a  separate  cascade  is 
formed.     Ibe  comhtncd  effect  of  theie 
picturesque  falls  is  aloMist  as  grand  as 
those  of  Isokb     The  Fibienoa  is  tneo- 
tiofied  by  Ooeio  aa  renatkabk  for  tlie 
coldness  of  iu  waters     It  is  one  of  the 
coldest  and  most  traasluoaot  streama  we 
have  ever  met  with*     It  abounds  with 


delidoas  tiont. 

About  a  asile  beyond  tfaia  is  the 
monailery  of  &  Dmnmico  Afmttf  si  tuated 
on  the  margin  of  the  Fibreno*  opposite 
the  Isola  S.  Paaloi  an  island  formed  by 
Ibe  river,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Amal" 
then  of  Cicero,  although  the  IsoU  di 
Camelia,  higher  up  the  stream,  was 
once  considered  entitled  to  that  honour* 
The  church  was  built  with  the  ruins 
of  Cieero*8  Arpine  villa ;  in  its  waU«» 
seen  from  the  front  garden  of  the 
moaaatery»  ate  several  fragments  of 
Doric  ornaments*  triglypbs,  and  baa- 
lelieA.  The  subterranean  church  said 
to  date  from  1030^  Is  curious  for  its 
srchitecture,  which,  if  it  occurred  in 
£ng]andy  would  probably  be    called 


Saxon ;  it  is  also  remarkable  as  the  place 
where  &  Domeuico  Abate  died.  The 
low  columns,  5  feet  high,  of  granite  and 
marble*  several  of  them  supplied  with 
capitals  of  different  orders,  were  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa.  On  the 
island  of  S.  Paolo*  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk*  is  a  stone 
with  an  ioacription  now  almost  illegiblf^ 
stating  that  it  marks  the  exact  site  of 
the  villa*  but  no  remains  of  foundations 
are  now  visible*  although  the  <<  lofty 
poplars'*  may  be  reeogiiised  in  the 
vicinity,  and*  as  the  immortal  orator 
himself  has  prophesied*  *'  the  place  will 
not  want  a  tree  which  may  Jm  called 
the  Ouk  ofMarimM  while  Latin  literature 
continues  to  address  us."  The  monks 
state  that  this  stone  was  erected  many 
years  ago  by  an  English  traveller^ 
Cicero,  made  the  island  of  Amalthea 
the  scene  of  his  dialogues  with  Atticus 
on  legislatian*  and  loved  it  so  well  that 
in  his  letters  to  Atticus  he  calls  it  and 
the  neighbouring  island  the  WUuoifmf 
¥%99i  Or  the  islands  of  the  blessed.  It 
wee  also  the  spot  where  be  composed 
his  orataona  for  Plancius  and  Scaurus* 
In  one  of  the  dialogues  he  reminds  At- 
ticus that  his  ancestors  had  lived  there 
for  many  generations,  and  that  his  father 
had  rebuilt  the  villa.  I  n  the  reply  of  At« 
ticus^  we  have  a  description  ot  the  site 
as  complete  and  graphic  as  if  it  had 
been  written  yesterday :  —  *'  Std  scntaM 
im  imttiam  tHt  hmt  e«rd  mihU  ttt  omomiasy 
wt  mm  km  qtum  rottro  ftrndUur  Fibre* 
ntu,  e#  dinitma  m^mlitmr  in  dua$varie»§ 
kU*rm  h4»§  aeUiMf  rapidegu*  ailmp§9t§ 
cUo  m  tmnm  coi^uU^  0t  UuUum  con^fito* 
tihtr  qwod  Maiu  wudiom  fmUUra  iodf  qmo 
^jjkHBj  Umqmam  id  kaHmtnt%  munari*  o« 
%U  home  natirmm^§erH  §§demud 
wtaiim  §e  prmcifiiUU  w 
Liritm,  tt  fmsui  im/amUimm  patritiam  v^ 
neritt  amiUit  nomen,  oUcurtM,  Lj^rirnqm 
mmUo  f«lidiar€m  facUi  nsc  caim  aUud 
ktm  /rifidims  julmm  tMigif  fuum  ad 
wudta  adetuenm  at  eur  psde  Umtare  id 
posnm."  Martial  tells  us  that  itafter« 
wards  became  the  property  of  Siliue 
Italictts  X  — 

Sitiui  Arpino  taDdem  tuccurrlt  agello ; 
SUiui  et  rateu  noa  minus  Ipse  tullt, 

jrp.  kL  fl. 
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Above  the  island,  crossing  the  Liris 
at  an  oblique  angle,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  called  the  Ponte  di  Ci- 
cerone. Only  one  of  the  three  arches 
is  now  standing. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  ft*oni 
Isola  is  to  the  source  of  the  Liris, 
situated  a  few  miles  beyond  the  convent. 
'*  The  waters  of  this  beautiful  stream 
rise  about  four  miles  from  Isola  under 
the  village  of  La  Posts,  fVom  a  little 
lake  abounding  with  wild  fowl.  It  is 
of  moderate  size  but  immense  depth, 
and  so  clear  that  the  copious  springs 
which  supply  it  may  be  seen  bubbling 
out  of  apparently  fathomless  caverns  at 
the  bottom.  The  spot  is  wild,  and 
worthy  of  notice,  and  the  ride  to  it  from 
Isola  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the 
neighbourhood.** —  Craven, 

Another  interesting  excursion  is  to 
Sora,  three  miles  distant  from  I^ola, 
and  about  two  from  the  convent  of 
S.  Domenico  Abate.  The  road  is 
excellent,  following  the  Liris  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  town.  **  Here,"  says 
Mr.  Craven,  "  the  Liris,  flowing  from 
a  glen  of  narrower  dimensions  but 
considerable  length,  forms  a  bend  round 
the  city,  and  is  crossed  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  it.  The  place  is  consequently 
in  a  flat  but  not  unpleasant  position, 
one  whole  flank  being  watered  by  the 
river,  and  the  hinder  extremity  resting 
against  an  insulated  rocky  hill  on 
which  are  seen  the  ruins  of  its  Gothic 
castle,  and  those  of  its  still  more  ancient 
walls.  The  dwellings  are  large,  the 
streets  wide,  and  well  paved,  and  the 
population,  apparently  easy  and  indus- 
trious, amoimts  to  7,000  souls.  In 
front  of  the  church  a  number  of  inscrip- 
tions and  sepulchral  fragments  are 
collected,  which  attest  the  identity  of 
the  spot,  and  offer  some  interest  to  the 
antiquary.*' 

Sora,  which  has  retained  its  ancient 
nmne,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  from 
the  Volsci,  who  revolted  against  the 
Roman  settlers  and  admitted  the 
Samnites,  who  were  in  turn  expelled 
by  the  Romans.  Livy  says  that  it  was 
one  of  the  refractory  colonies  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  Fxontinus  informs 
us,  as  Dr.  Cramer  remarks,  that  many 
years  anerwards  it^was  recolonized  by 


order  of  Augustus.  Juvenal  represents 
it  as  one  of  those  country  towns  in 
which  an  honest  man  might  reside  with 
comfort  in  that  age  of  corruption  which 
he  satirized. 

Si  potet  avelU  CircensQiua,  ontfnia  Sore 
Aut  Fabratertae  domui,  aut  Frusinone 
paratur. 

asf.iU.S33. 

It  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  distretto 
of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  On  a  rocky  hill  behind  the 
town,  closing  as  it  were  the  entrance  of 
the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle  which  was  the  stronghold  succes- 
sively of  the  Piccolomini,the  Buoncom- 
pagni,  and  other  powerful  families.  On 
the  same  hill  are  the  remains  of  the  Cy- 
clopean walls  of  the  ancient  citadeh 
Sora  is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Cardinal  Baronius. 

Travellers   who    wish    to  visit    the 
ancient  city  of  Atina  will  find  a  road 
at  Sora,  leading  across  the  mountains 
to  San   Germano.     Atina  is  situated 
among    the  loftiest  summits    of   the 
Apennines,  and  from  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion it  has  a  wild  and  desolate  aspect. 
Its  chief  interest  is  that  derived  from 
classical  associations.  Virgil  represents 
it  as  an  important  place  as  .early  as 
the  Trojan  war,  and  Cicero  describes 
it  as  one  of  the   most  distinguished 
cities  in  Italy  in  his  Bay.    The  scenery 
is   striking,  but  peculiar ;  it  embraces 
the  plain  of  the  Melfa  and  the  castle  of 
Sora;    but   the  liorizon   on  all   sides 
is  bounded  by  lofty   chains  of  hills, 
which,  although  remarkable  in  height 
and  outline,  give  a  dreary  and  [inhos- 
pitable   character   to    the    landscape. 
There  are  many  antiquities  to  reward 
the  traveller  for  his  visit ;  several  streets 
retain  their  ancient  pavement ;  the  hill 
above  the  town  is  covered  with  Cyclo- 
pean walls,  marking  tlie  position  of  the 
ancient  citadel ;  and  there  is  a  gateway  of 
Roman  architecture  called  the  ''  Porta 
Aurea,**  with  some  remains  of  temples 
and  other  traces  of  foundations.     The 
distance  of  Atina  from  Sora  is  twelve 
miles,  and  from  San  Germano  eleven 
miles.     It  is  a  descent  all  the  way  to 
San  Germano,  and  before  reaching  that 
town   we  cross  the  rapids   under  the 
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picturesque  village  of  St.  Klia,  oppotite 
to  which  is  Monte  Cairo,  whose  summit 
commands  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
in  Italy,  extending  from  Monte  Cavi 
near  Rome,  to  the  observatory  at 
Naples.  Sora  is  perhaps  the  best  place 
from  vrbich  an  eicursion  may  be  made 
to  the  Logo  Cekmo  or  tlie  Fucine  Lake. 
This  can  hardly  be  accomplished, 
however,  on  the  journey  to  Naples, 
Init  must  be  made  a  separate  excursion. 
(See  Route  45.) 

After  visiting  Isola  and  the  convent 
of  San  Domenico»  travellers  on  their 
way  to  Naples  are  recommended  to 
return  to  Arce  through  Arpino,  and 
endeavour  to  reach  Melfa  to  sleep,  un- 
less they  determine  to  remain  at  Arpino. 
Though  neither  Isola  nor  Arpino  aiflTord 
comforts,  civility  and  a  desire  to  please 
are  rarely  wanting  in  these  remote  dis- 
tricts where  English  travellers  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  spoiling  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  return  to  Isola.  The 
road  to  Arpino  turns  off  to  the  left 
soon  after  passing  the  Carteria  del 
Pibreno.  The  views  along  the  valley  of 
the  Liris  are  very  remarkable.  Castel- 
luccio,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  opposite  Isola,  is 
a  prominent  object.  It  requires  about 
two  hours  to  visit  the  cascatelle  and 
the  convent  of  San  Domenicoy  and 
about  another  to  reach  Arpino. 

Aariwo:  distant  about  5  miles  from 
I&ola.  This  important  town  of  1 0^000 
souls,  has  preserved  tlie  name  of  the 
Yolscian  city  of  Arpinum,  illustrious 
in  history  as  the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and 
Marius.  It  was  one  of  the  five  Sntur- 
nian  cities,  and  it  obtained  the  rank  of 
a  Roman  municipium,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  which  it  ren- 
dered to  the  Republic  during  the  Sam- 
nite  war.  A  new  carriage  road  lias  been 
constructed  with  g^at  skill  between 
the  two  towns,  and  the  views  of  the 
fertile  and  varied  country  which  it 
commands,  as  it  winds  gradually  up  the 
mouniain,  surpass  description.  The 
situation  of  Arpino,  on  its  double  hill, 
is  so  beautiful,  that  we  are  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  the  partiality  of  Cicero, 
who,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 

S,  liah 


applies  to  it  affectionately  the  descrip- 
tion which  Homer  makes  Ulysses  give 
of  his  beloved  Ithaca  in  the  9th  book  of 
the  Odyssey.  In  more  modern  times 
it  became  remarkable  as  the  birthplace 
of  Giuseppe  Cesari,  better  known  as 
the  Cav.  d*  Arpino,  the  painter,  whose 
house  is  still  diown.  The  church  of 
San  Miehele  is  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  Temple  of  the  Muses,  and  nine 
niches  in  its  walls  are  shown  which  are 
said  to  have  contained  iheir  statues. 
The  Palazzo  Casteilo  is  the  reputed  site 
of  the  house  of  Marius,  and  the  Strada 
detta  Cortina  is  pointed  out  by  local 
tradition  as  the  site  of  that  of  Cicero. 
The  Bcdazzo  del  Comune  is  decorated 
with  statues  of  Cicero  and  Marius ;  the 
College  is  called  the  CcUegio  TuUiano ; 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  town  con- 
sist of  the  simple  letters  M.  T.  C,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  testify  their  venera- 
tion for  the  great  orator  by  giving  their 
sons  the  Christian  names  of  Marco 
Tullio*  The  modem  town  is  character- 
ised by  its  thriring  manufactories  of 
paper,  ribbons,  and  cloth.  The  wool 
for  the  cloth  factories  is  obtained  from 
Apulia,  the  raw  dyes  are  imported  from 
abroad.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  branch  of  trade  at  Ar- 
pino, that  many  inscriptions  preserved 
in  the  walls  of  (he  churches  and  private 
houses,  prove  that  the  ancient  city  was 
also  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manu- 
facturers and  fullers.  The  church  of 
S.  Miaria  di  Civitd  occupies  the  site  of 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Mercury  Lana^ 
rius.  Cicero's>father,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  was  a  fuller,  and  the  family 
name  TuUius  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  these  inscriptions.  So  also  is  that  of 
Fufidius,  which  is  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  Cicero's  letters.  Another  in- 
scription in  the  possession  of  the  Vito 
fiiraily,  records  the  name  of  Titus  Egna- 
tius,  which  will  be  remembered  as  tliat 
of  the  friend  whom  Cicero  recommends 
to  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  as  one  who 
hod  been  the  generous  companion  of  his 
exile,  and  who  had  shared  with  him  all 
the  pains,  the  difficulties,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  he  had  undergone,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  during  the  most  unfortu- 
nate period  of  his  life.  Arpino  is  dirty. 
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like  most  proyinciftl  manufiicturing 
towns,  bat  it  has  a  local  celebrity  for 
the  taste  and  refinement  of  the  upper 
classes  of  its  society,  and  for  the  musi- 
cal talent  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
good  theatre,  but  unfortunately  no  good 
inn ;  a  desideratum  which  would  be  soon 
supplied  if  travellers  would  adopt  a  new 
system  of  seeing  Italy. 

The  citadel  of  the  ancient  Volscian 
city  stands,  as  usual,  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  the  town,  and  is  still  called 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  ascent  is  steep,  but 
the  ruins  will  amply  repay  the  trouble. 
The  Pelasgic  walls  are  not  so  perfect 
as  tliose  of  Alatri,  as  they  were  built 
upon  and  fortified  in  the  middle  ages, 
but    enough     remains    to    mark    the 
strength  and   extent  of   the  massive 
fortress.     The  finest  relic  to  be  seen 
here  is  the  triangular  gateway  called 
the  Porta  delPArco,  of  which  nothing 
but  a  drawing  can  give  an  adequate 
idea.     It  is  constructed  of  enormous 
polygonal    blocks   of   stone,   without 
cement ;  and,  so  far  as  our  observations 
have  enabled  us  to  judge  from  a  com- 
parison of  similar  remains,  it  is  unique 
as  an  entrance  gate,  although  in  general 
form   and  structure  it  bears  a  great  si- 
milarity to  the  gallery  of  Tiryns.   Near 
it    are   the    remains   of   the   ancient 
cloacsp,  built  of  massive  stones,  and 
in  the  same  polygonal  style.     Some 
portions  of  an  ancient  street,  retain- 
ing, like  those  of  San  Germano  and 
Pompeii,  the  marks  of  chariot  wheels, 
are  also  visible  on  this  hiU.     The  large 
square  tower  in  the  citadel  is  said  to  have 
been  for  some  time  the  residence  of  La- 
dislaus  King  of  Naples.     Lower  down 
is  a  fine  Roman  arch,  now  used  aa  one 
of  the  gateways  of  the  modem  town. 
Of  the  history  of  Arpinum  we  know 
little  more  than  that  it  was  one  of  tlie 
five  Satumian  cities,  and  that  Pompey 
said   it  deserved  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  Rome  for  having  given   her  two 
saviours.     In  the  15th  century,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war    between 
Ferdinand    I.   of  Aragon   and  John 
Duke  of  Anjou,  Arpino  embraced  the 
Angiovine  cause,  and  was  attacked  and 
captured    by   Orsini,   the  general   of 
Pius  II.,  who  at  that  time  favoured  the 


claims  of  Ferdinand.  The  Pope*,  ia 
the  true  spirit  of  a  Piccolomini,  on  bear- 
ing that  Arpino  had  fallen,  gave  orders 
that  it  should  be  spared  on  account  of 
Cicero  and  Marius, "  Puree  ArpinatilntM 
ch  Caii  Marti  et  Marei  Tullii  memoriam*** 
**  Two  sovereigns,"  says  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven,  «  Charles  III.  (Carlo  Bor- 
bone)  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  have  made 
Arpino  their  temporary  residence  at  two 
very  different  periods;  the  former  in 
1 744,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  oppose 
the  Austrians ;  the  second  in  1798,  with 
an  army  meant  to  withstand  the  invasion 
of  the  revolutionary  French  forces.  The 
houses  inhabited  by  these  monarchs  are 
distinguished  by  having  a  niassivc  iron 
chain  fixed  between  the  stone  posts  on 
each  side  of  the  gateway  ;  a  custom  of 
ancient  origin  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
bably intended  to  record  the  honour 
conferred  by  such  illustrious  guests. 
It  has  also  been  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion that,  after  sudi  a  distinction,  no 
other  visitors  should  be  admitted ;  but 
the  emblem  used  is  susceptible  of  other 
interpretations  rather  more  humiliating 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  proprietors. 
Both  at  Arpino  and  Isola  the  women 
are  distinguished  for  their  good  looks, 
with  this  difference,  that  at  the  last 
place  they  preserve  the  dark  and  anima- 
ted character  common  to  the  generality 
of  the  southern  race,  while  those  of 
Arpino  vie  in  fairness  and  delicacy  of 
complexion  with  the  natives  of  our 
colder  regions.** 

Arpino,  with  a  large  tract  of  the 
country  around  Isola,  belongs  to  the 
Buoncompagni  family.  It  Iws  a  local 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  yel- 
low bread,  made  of  maiie,  resembling 
in  taste  that  made  of  Indian  soojee. 

An  excellent  road  leads  from  Arpino 
to  Arce,  without  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  Isola.  It  falls  into-the  Isola  road 
a  few  miles  from  Arpino.  The  distance 
from  Arpino  to  Arce  is  about  9  miles. 


The  road  from  Arce  to  Melfa  is 
excellent,  proceeding  along  the  plain 
of  the  Garigliano^  but  at  some  distance 
from  its  banks. 

5  Mdfa.  This  is  a  solitary  inn, 
called  the    <<  Albergo    della   Mella," 
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erected  close  to  the  stream  of  the  same 
name,  the  ancient  Melfes.  It  is  far 
superior  to  most  country  inns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  would  be  good  head  quar- 
ters for  the  traveller  who  intends  to  ex- 
plore the  Volscian  cities  scattereil  over 
the  province.  The  road  to  San  Ger- 
mano  is  excellent.  It  passes  for  many 
miles  through  vineyards  interspersed 
with  elms  and  oaks,  along  a  mngnifi- 
cent  plain  at  least  20  miles  broad,  and 
bounded  on  each  side  by  mountains 
rising  from  2,000  to  3*000  feet  above  it. 

On  the  bills  on  the  left  is  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Rocca  Secca,  celebra- 
ted for  the  victory  of  Louis  of  Anjou  and 
bis  Florentine  allies  over  Ladi^laus  King 
of  Naples,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
battles  of  the  1  .'Sth  century.    The  young 
Louis  crossed  the  Ceprano  with  an  army 
of  12,000  men,  including  the  bravest 
warriors  and  condottieri  of  Italy*  on  the 
I9tb  May,  Mil.   The  forces  of  Ladis. 
laus,  which  were  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  invaders,  were  drawn  up  at  Rocca 
Secca,  awaiting  the  attack.     Louis  led 
his  troops    in    person,   and    such  was 
their    impetuosity   that    the    army  of 
Ladislaus  was  totally  overthrown,  and 
nearly  nil  the  liarons  who  served  under 
him  were  taken  prisoners.     Ladislaus 
fled,  finit  to  the  citadel  of  Rocca  Secca, 
and  thence  to  San  Germano.    At  either 
place  he  might  easily  have  been  made 
prisoner,  if  the  conqueror  had  been  less 
anxious  for  pillage   and    had   known 
how  to   take  advanUge  of  bis   great 
victory ;  but  in  trutii  the  soldiers  were 
so  desirous  to  obtain  money  that  they 
sold  even  their   arms   to  the   highest 
bidder.     Ladislatis,  on   hearing  of  this 
result,  observed,  «  The  day  after  my 
defeat,  my  kingdom   and  my  person 
were  equally  in  the  power  of  my  ene- 
mies ;  the  nest  day  my  person  was  safe, 
but  they  were  still,  if  they  chose,  mas- 
ters  of  my  kingdom  ;   the  third  day  all 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  were  lost.** 
Ladislaus  in  short  sent  money  to  the 
invaders  from  San  Germano.  His  troops 
soon  occupied  all  the  defiles  of  the  road 
between  Rocca  Secca  and  Naples,  and 
Louis  of  Anjou  retired,  to  allow  La- 
dislaus, in  spite  of  his  defeat,  to  become 
master  of  the  Papal  States.     Further 

S,  Italy. 


on,  Palaxxuolo  and  PiedimonCe,  beau- 
tifully placed  among  the  hills,  are 
passed ;  and  as  we  advance  further 
south  the  most  prominent  object  in 
the  prospect  is  Monte  Casino,  crowned 
by  its  celebrated  Benedictine  monastery. 
Close  to  the  road,  on  the  right  hand, 
about  midway  between  Melfa  and  San 
Germano,  is  the  modern  village  of 
Aquino,  which  has  almost  preserved 
unchanged  its  ancient  name  of  Aqui- 
I  num.  This  celebrated  city,  the  birth- 
place of  Juvenal,  of  the  Emperor 
Pescennius  Niger,  and  of  St.  Thomas. 
Aquinas,  **  the  angelic  doctor,*'  was  a. 
municipal  town  of  considerable  import* 
ance  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  calls> 
it  freqmenM  mmUeipium.  Juvenal  haa 
mentioned  It  in  his  3d  satire,-— 

Ergo  vale  noctri  OMmor ;  ct  quotlcs  la 
Rons  tuo  refld  properantem  rcddet  A4)uino; 
Me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Ccrerein,  vetCramque 

DUnam 
Convene,  a  Cavla. 

Numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
still  exist  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
modem  town.     Between  the  latter  and 
the  ruins  is  a  deserted  church  of  the 
early  times  of  Christianity,  built  upon 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules,  and 
now   known   as  the   Vescovado.      In  < 
the  walls  are  many  fragments  of  tri- 
glyphs   and   I^tin   inscriptions.     The 
front  is  approached  by  the  steps  of  the 
ancient  temple,  composed  entirely  of 
white  marble,  and  still  retaining  the- 
bases  of  its  columns,  5  feet  ^qu8re  at 
the  upper  part,  and  10  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  giving  a  length  of  60  feet 
for  the  portico.     Tlie  doorways  of  the 
church  are  ornamented  with  fragments 
of  ancient  cornices  of  great   beauty,. 
richly   carved   with    acanthus    leaves. 
The  interior  of  this  singular  church 
exhibits  many  peculiarities.     The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  south  aisle  by  four 
round    arches,    and    from    the    north 
by  six.     Ill    tlie  walls   of    the    nave 
are  six  small  ronnd-headed  clerestory 
windows.     Six  round  windows  occur 
in  the  south  aisle,  and  a  lancet  win- 
dow  over  the    altar.     The  roof    has 
disappeared,  and  the  ground  inside  the 
church,  which  has  been  used  as  a  ceme- 
tery in  recent  times,  is  encumbered  with 
ruins    and    overgrown    with    bushes. 
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Among  these  are  two  stone  sarcophagi, 
uncovered,  and  many  human  bones. 
In  the  wall  near  the  door  is  a  bas-relief, 
with  a  sitting  figure  in  the  middle, 
numerously  attended.  All  the  costumes 
are  Roman.  On  the  right  of  the  slab  is  a 
head,  so  strongly  marked  as  clearly  to 
indicate  a  portrait.  Close  to  the 
church  is  the  Triumphal  Arch,  witli 
Corinthian  columns,  tlirough  which 
there  is  now  a  water-course,  called 
the  Riviera  della  Madonna  de*  Piante. 
Beyond  this,  a  narrow  lane  brings  us 
to  the  other  ruins,  passing  over  one  of 
the  few  remaining  portions  of  the  Via 
XAtina;  the  pavement  is  almost  per- 
fect. 'Hie  ancient  gateway  of  the  city, 
now  called  Porta  &  Lorenzo,  is  one  of 
the  finest  ruins  in  this  part  of  Italy.  It 
is  square,  and  beautifully  built  with 
massive  stones.  The  roof  is  coved,  and 
springs  from  the  four  angles;  the  pro- 
jecting stones  to  receive  the  upper  irons 
of  the  double  doors  are  still  perfect. 
In  a  direct  line  beyond  this  gateway  are 
some  fragments  of  the  city  walls,  built 
of  large  blocks  of  stone  without  cement, 
tlie  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the 
ruins  of  the  Theatre,  and,  further  on,  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  now  called 
S.  Pietro.  The  Temple  of  Diana,  now 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  is  very  mas- 
sive, and  built  of  worked  stones.  Nu- 
merous fragments  of  Doric  columns, 
triglyphs  and  portions  of  tlie  frieze 
attest  its  ancient  magnificence.  The 
columns  appear  to  have  been  about  4 
feet  in  diameter.  The  tlieatre  was  faced 
with  reticulated  stone,  so  often  de- 
scribed erroneously  as  brick  work.  These 
are  tlie  principal  ruins,  although  tlie 
whole  plain  is  full  of  foundations,  and 
much  more  might  be  discovered  by  ex- 
cavating. Numerous  inscribed  stones 
are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  many 
of  which  appear  to  be  sepulchral. 

About  3  miles  west  of  Aquino  is  the 
little  state  of  Poktbcorvo,  belonging 
to  the  Pope,  and  isolated,  like  Bene- 
vento  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
is  a  triangular  tract,  10  miles  in  circuit, 
and  is  divided  by  the  Garigliano  into 
nearly  equal  portions.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation  of   7500  souls,  including  the 


village  of  Sant*  Oliva ;  it  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  united  to  Aquino  and 
Sora ;  and  it  gives  name  to  a  delegation 
of  the  Papal  States  in  conjunction  with 
Frosinone.  Although  thus  attached 
to  the  church,  its  geographical  position 
is  iu  the  district  of  Gaeta  in  the  Nea« 
politan  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  territory 
of  Pontecorvo  consists  chiefly  of  arable 
land  and  olive  grounds.  In  its  western 
angle  are  the  hills  called  Monte  del 
Coraune,  Monte  Poto  Vecchio,  and 
Monte  San  Poto,  in  whose  recesses  the 
wild  boar  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
found.  The  town  is  suppcwed  to 
occupy  tlie  site  of  the  Interamna  ad . 
Lirim,  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  ac 
count  of  Hannibal's  march  from  Capua 
to  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  ninth  century  by  Ro- 
doaldo  of  Aquino,  its  first  count.  It  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Normans  in  tlie 
eleventh  century,  and  in  the  twelfth 
was  sold  by  Robert  Count  of  Cajazzo 
to  tlie  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  In 
1389  Boniface  IX.  deprived  the  monks 
of  their  possession,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Tomacelli  family,  who  held  it  as  a  fief 
till  1406,  when  it  was  restored  to  the 
monastery  by  Innocent  VI  I.  In  1 469 
it  passed  under  tlie  direct  protection  of 
the  Popes,  the  army  of  Pius  II.  having 
captured  it  on  their  march  into  Naples 
in  support  of  John  Duke  of  Anjou. 
It  was  seized  iu  1 758  by  Carlo  Bor- 
bone,  and  during  the  usurpation  of 
Napoleon  it  was  bestowed  upon  Ber- 
nadotte,  with  the  title  of  duke.  It 
was  finally  settled  upon  the  church, 
with  Benevento,  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna ;  but  the  obvious  inconvenience 
of  its  position  lias  suggested  many  pro- 
posals for  its  incorporation  with  Naples, 
in  excliange  for  some  other  district 
on  the  frontier,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
lieneficial.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  Pontecorvo  was  remarkable 
as  the  residence  of  several  Greek 
emigrants  from  Calabria,  who  settled 
here  and  at  Aquino,  founded  several 
monasteries,  and  used,  it  is  said,  tlie 
Greek  ritual  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  town  has  an  old  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 


Si.  John  the  Baptist,  a  fine  bridge,  and 
a  small  hospital.  Some  ruins  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Interamna.  The  high  road  from 
Aquino  to  San  Germano  is  joined  again 
near  tlie  square  tower  of  San  Gregorio, 
just  under  the  town  of  Piedimonte, 
Tliis  tower  stands  on  Roman  founda- 
tionsy  and  has  many  Xialin  inscriptions 
in  its  walls. 


San  Germano  is  not  seen  until  tlie 
road  turna  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Casino,  when  the  imposing  ruins  of 
the  amphitheatre  situated  close  to  the 
road,  open  upon  our  view. 

10  San  Germano.  (Inn:  Grande 
Albergo  della  villa  Varrone,  not 
unworthy  of  the  capital,  Hotel  del 
Sole.)  This  small  town  of  5600  souls 
is  another  desirable  place  for  a  halt 
of  many  days,  or  even  weeks.  Tlie 
hotel  is  the  be«t  on  this  road  between 
Rome  and  Naples.  The  landlord.  Pa- 
gazani,  is  civil  and  obliging,  and 
moderate  in  his  charges.  The  view 
from  the  windows  of  the  hotel  is  very 
beautiful,  extending  to  the  snowy 
mountains  of  the  Abrutzi ;  and  the 
panorama  from  tlie  monastery  of  Monte 
Cauno  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in 
Italy.  Indeed  there  are  few  places 
where  an  English  traveller  would  more 
enjoy  the  retirement  of  a  country  life 
after  the  bustle  of  the  great  capitals. 

San  Germano  is  built  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Casino,  renowned  throughout 
Europe  for  its  Benedictine  monastery. 
On  a  hill  immediately  above  the  town 
stands  the  old  feudal  castle  of  San 
Germano,  with  its  picturesque  towers, 
in  which  the  Saracens  and  Germans  of 
Manfred  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
army  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  plain 
tn  front  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the 
Rapido,  the  ancient  Vinius. 

The  chief  interest  of  San  Germano 
nre  the  ruins  of  the  Volscian  city  of 
CaMtnum,  on  which  it  is  partly  built. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  ruins  arc 
passed  on  the  Ivft  hand  in  entering  the 
town  from  the  Roman  side.  The  path 
leading  to  them  from  the  inn,  passing 
above  the  present  high  road,  was  one  of 
Ihe  ancient  streets.    In  many  places  the 
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pavement  is   preserved,  and   exhibits, 
like  that  of  Pompeii,  marks  of  chariot 
wheels.     The  first  object  that  occurs  is 
'  a  building  supposed  to  be  a  Thmbt  now 
I  converted  into  a  church  called  the  Chiua 
I  del  Crocijiuo,      It  stands  on  the  left  of 
ihe  path  above  the  ruins  of  tlie  amphi- 
theatre.    It  is  a  small  square  building, 
witli  four  recesses  or  niches.      The  roof 
is  arched  as  a  cupola,  and,  like  the  walla 
of  the  building,  is  constructed  with 
massive  blocks  of  travertine,  precisely 
in  the  style  of  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon 
.at  Mycenae.      The  entrance  door  has 
been   much   altered  to  suit  it  to  the 
existing  church,  but  its  shape  appears 
to   have  corresponded  also  with  that 
of  the  Mycfcnse  tomb. 

Immediately  above  this  are  the 
remains  of  the  Theatrt,  built  of  reticu- 
lated stone  work.  It  is  entirely  ruined  ; 
but  one  chamber,  apparently  connected 
with  the  stage,  still  exhihits  the  ancient 
wbice  stucco,  highly  polished.  Tlie 
^mp/iit/teatre  below  the  tomb,  close  to 
the  high  road,  is  still  an  imposing  ruin. 
Its  walls  were  coated  with  reticulated 
stone  work,  the  material  of  which  was 
white  marhle.  This  was  laid  in  with 
mortar  which  s(>ems  as  if  it  were  made 
to  last  for  ever.  Five  entrances  with 
round  arches  are  now  traceable ;  three 
of  tliese  front  the  road ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  building  seems  to  rest  against 
the  mountain.  The  seats  of  tlie  inte- 
rior have  disappeared,  and  the  arena  is 
cultivated.  It  was  built  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Umidia  Quadratilla,  a  matron 
of  Casinum,  mentioned  in  Pliny's  letters. 
The  inscription  recording  this  fact  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Monte 
Casino.  •«  Vmidia  ,C,F,  Qvadratilla, 
Ampkittu'itrvm  ct  Ttmpivm .  Casinatihvi 
iva ,  pecvnia .  fecit.^*  Near ly  opposi te  the 
hotel,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ViUa  of  Varro, 
who  has  described  its  situation,  in  a 
small  islet  surrounded  by  the  streams 
of  the  Vinius.  Cicero,  in  his  Second 
Philippic,  calls  it "  A/.  Vlurronis  iunctU* 
simi  cUque  inlrgerrimi  r/i7*,  fundus  CasU 

natit Studiorum  enim 

iuorum  M.  Varro  voluit  es*e  illud,  non 
libidinum,  diversorium.  Qua  in  iUd 
vUia  ante  diceb^ntur»9  qtim  cogitahantur  9 
qum  Uteris  mandabanturf   Jura  populi 
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JRomani,    monunuitta    mefforum,    omnis 
iapieniidB  ratio,  omnitque  doctrina.** 

The  town  of  Saa  Gennano  is  supposed 
to  stand  partly  on  the  site  of  CaMtnum. 
Many  of  the  churches  are  huilt  with 
fragments  of  pncient  buildings.  One  of 
them  contains  twelve  marble  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  outside 
the  door  of  another  is  a  colossal  stone 
vase,  a  votive  offering  of  T.  Pompouius 
to  Hercules,  as  recorded  in  an  inscrip- 
tion now  almost  illegible. 

«<  When  Hannibal  marched  through 
Samnium,  at  Uie  commencement  of  his 
third  campaign  in  Italy,  we  are  told 
that  he  had  intended  occupying  Casi* 
ttum,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Dictator 
Fabius  from  advancing  to  the  defence 
of  Campania ;  but  by  an  error  of  bis 
guide  he  was  led  to  Casilinum,  a  mistake 
which  might  have  involved  him  in  the 
greatest  difficulty  had  he  not  devised 
the  well-known  expedient  by  which  he 
baffled  Uie  vigilance  of  his  adversaries, 
and  extricated  himself  from  his  perilous 
situation.'* — Dr.  Cramer, 

San  Germano  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages.  The  Em- 
peror Otho  IV.  took  it  on  his  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1210. 
The  cardinal  legates  of  Honorius  III. 
received  here  the  oath  of  Frederick  II. 
to  undertake  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land;  and  his  successor,  Gregory  IX., 
concluded  here  the  mockery  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  same  emperor. 

The  Mmuutay  of  MmUe  Casino  is 
situated  on  the  lofty  hill  above  the 
town,  and  is  distant  rather  more  than 
*i  miles  from  it.  Travellers  may  visit 
it,  and  return  to  San  Germano  in  four 
hours.  It  is  without  exception  the 
first  religious  establishment  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  appropriately  called 
the  Sinai  of  the  middle  ages  and  of 
monastic  historv.  Its  undoubted  anti- 
quity,  its  interest  as  the  residence  of 
St.  Benedict,  its  literary  treasures,  the 
high  birth,  the  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  brethren,  all  combine  to 
place  it  above  the  rivalry  of  any  similar 
institution.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
kind  and  courteous  attentions  which 
the  monks  are  always  rei^y  to  show  to 
strangers.     Their  hospitality  is    never 


refused  to  those  who  seek  it,  and  the 
entire  body  appear  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  explaining  the  various  treasures  of 
the  monastery.  The  abbey  was  found- 
ed by  St.  Benedict  in  5'29,  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  a  fact  com- 
memorated by  Dante  in  one  of  tlie  niost 
beautiful  passages  of  the  Paradiso ; 

Quel  monte.  s  eui  Catsino  d  nella  co«ta, 
Fu  rrequentato  gii  in  su  la  cima 
Dalle  gente  iiigaanata  e  mal  dispoita. 

E  qttd  son  lo  che  su  ri  portal  prima 
Lo  nome  dl  Colul,  che  In  terra  addune 
L«  verit&  cbe  taoto  cl  aublims : 

E  tanto  grazla  sopra  me  rllusse 
Che  io  ritrassi  le  vUIe  clrconitanti 
Dallo.empio  culto,  ohe  U  mondo  seduase. 

Par,  XXII. 

It  is  a  massive  pile,  more  like  a 
palace  than  a  convent,  but  without 
much  architectural  pretension,  although 
its  great  magnitude  and  general  sim- 
plicity make  it  an  imposing  edifice. 
It  is  entered  by  a  low  rocky  passage,, 
said  to  have  been  the  cell  of  the  founder. 
Tlie  courts  to  which  this  leads  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  opeti 
arcades.  The  centre  one  is  supplied  with 
a  cistern  of  delicious  water,  and  is 
ornamented  with  statues  of  St.  Benedict 
and  his  sister  Santa  Scolastica.  A 
handsome  flight  of  steps  leads  us  to  the 
upper  quadrangle,  in  which  the  church 
is  built.  In  a  cloister  which  runs 
round  it,  supported  by  granite  columns 
from  the  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  are 
placed  marble  statues  of  the  principal 
benefactors  of  the  church  ;  the  most  re- 
cent, that  of  King  Ferdinand  I.,  is  by 
Brunclli.  Over  the  door  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion records  tlie  foundation  of  the  ab- 
bey, and  its  subsequent  vicissitudes  up  to 
the  year  1649.  Of  these  vicissitudes 
we  may  here  remark  that  the  church 
erected  by  St.  Benedict,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Lombards  when  they  laid 
waste  Italy,  rebuilt  by  the  Abbot  Pe- 
tronates,  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  re- 
paired by  the  Abbot  Johannes,  and 
again  rebuilt  by  tlie  Abbot  Desiderius. 
In  748  it  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Za- 
cbarias,  and  in  107 1  was  again  conse- 
crated by  Pope  Alexander  II.  In  1349 
it  was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  was  restored  in  1365  by 
Urban  V.  In  1649  it  fell  down  in 
consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
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warkmen  during  some  repairs.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  17th  century  it 
was  once  more  rebuilt  with  greater 
magnificence  than  ever,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  nciw  see  if.  It  was  com> 
pleted  in  1727,  and  on  the  19th  May 
in  that  year  it  wss  consecrated  fur  the 
tlurd  time  by  Benedict  XIII.  The 
centre  door  is  of  bronae,  and  contains, 
in  inlaid  siUer  letters,  a  catalogue  of 
all  the  tenures,  fiefs,  and  other  posses- 
sions of  the  abbey  in  106^  when  the 
door  was  manufactured  at  Constanti- 
nople, at  the  command  of  the  illustrious 
Abbot  DidieTf-who  afterwards  became 
Pope  by  the  title  of  Victor  III. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  far  sur- 
passes, in  elegance,  in  taste,  and  in 
costliness  of  decoration,  ev^y  other  in 
Italy,  not  excepting  St.  Peter*s  itself. 
The  floors  of  Florentine  mosaic,  the 
profusion  of  rich  marbles,  the  paintings, 
and,  above  ail,  the  taste  which  has  di- 
rected and  pervades  every  part,  give  this 
church  an  unapproachable  superiority. 

On  each  side  of  the  high  altar  there 
Is  a  handsome  mausoleum  ;  one  is  the 
work  of  FroMceaeo^  son  of  Givliamo  &m- 
ffoUo,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Pope 
Clement  VI  I.  to  the  memory  of  Pietro, 
SOD  of  Lorenxo  de*  Medici,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Garigliano  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  by  Gonsalvo  da 
Cordova  in  1503;  the  other  to  Gui- 
done  Fieramosca,  last  Prince  of  Mig- 
nano.  The  high  altar  is  rich  in  pre- 
cious stones.  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister 
Santa  Scolastica  are  buried  below  it, 
in  a  subterranean  chapel  called  II  Suc- 
corpo,  and  containing  paintings  by 
Marco  da  Siena  {M,  da  Pino)  and 
Mazzaroppi^  whicli  have  suflfered  much 
by  damp.  During  his  residence  at  the 
monastery,  Tasso  was  a  constant  visitor 
to  this  chapel.  The  cboi  r  of  the  church  is 
of  walnut  wood.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
exquisite  sculpture  of  its  flowers,  figures, 
&C.  Fifty  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  ornamental  bases,  divide 
the  seats  from  each  other.  The  panels 
forming  the  backs,  48  in  number,  are 
carved  in  every  variety  of  pattern,  with 
flowers,  birds,  or  foliage,  and  a  portrait 
of  some  religious  character  in  the 
middle.     Tlie  doors  of  the  sacristy  and 


those  opposite  to  them  leading  to  the 
convent  are  superb.  The  two  lateral 
chapels  which  are  placed  on  each  side  the 
altar,  the  Capeila  del  la  Madonna  dell* 
Assnnaione,  and  that  of  the  Madonna 
Addolorata,  are  perfect  specimens  of 
Florentine  mosaic,  which  is  lavished 
equally  over  the  floor,  walls,  and  altar. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  church,  occupying 
the  entire  space  over  the  doors,  is  the 
celebrated  fresco  of  Lmea  Giordano^ 
representing  the  consecration  of  the 
church  by  Pope  Alexander  1 1,  in  1071. 
The  Chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento, 
and  the  ceiling  oi  the  nave,  represent- 
ing tile  miracles  of  St  Benedict  and 
the  monastic  virtues,  were  also  painted 
by  Giordano,  who  has  inserted  his 
name  on  one  of  them,  with  the  date, 
1677.  The  chapel  of  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  contains  a  picture  of  thte  Saint 
by  Mareo  Maxzaroppi,  a  native  of  the 
town  who  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  and  whose  tirin- 
cipal  works  are  to  be  found  here.  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
door  of  the  side  aisle,  Is  also  by  this 
painter.  The  organ  is  remarkable, 
as  being  the  finest  in  Italy ;  but  it  is 
surpassed  by  that  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Catania  in  Sicily.  The 
Be/eetory  is  ornamented  witli  a  fine 
painting,  representing  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  by  Bauano, 

The  Library  of  Monte  Casino  will 
always  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
scholar,  as  the  sanctuary  in  which 
many  treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  were  preserved  during  the 
dark  ages.  Even  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  monastery,  copies  of  the 
rarest  classical  MSS.  were  made  by  the 
monks,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  the  originals  being  lost 
in  those  turbulent  times.  To  the 
Abbot  Didier,  who  greatly  encouraged 
these  transeripto  in  the  11th  ct^ntury, 
we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus 
and  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  The  library 
contains  at  this  time  upwards  of  10,003 
vols.,  among  which  are  some  cinque^ 
cento  editions  of  great  rarity  and  value. 
The  oldest  MSS.  are  a  translation  by 
Rufus   of    Origen*s    Commentary    on 
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St.  PduPs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of 
the  6th  century ;  a  Dante  of  the  I  Sth 
century,  urith  marginal  and  interlinear 
notes;  a  Virgil  of  the  14th  century, 
copied  from  another  MS.  of  the  10th 
century  in  Lombard  characters,  which 
supplies  the  termination  of  many 
verses,  incomplete  in  other  copies ; 
original  MSS.  of  I^o  Ostiensis  and 
Ricardo  di  Sm  Germano,  and  the 
celebrated  Vision  of  Albericus,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  giYen  Dante  the 
idea  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 

Tlie  Archivei,  liowerer,  contain  by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  treasures 
of  the  abbey.  They  comprise  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  original  documents, 
being  the  diplomas  and  charters  of 
emperors,  kings,  dukes,  and  barons, 
beginning  with  A  jo,  Prince  of  the 
I^mbards,  in  884,  and  a  complete  se- 
ries of  all  the  bulls  of  the  popes  relat- 
ing to  the  monastery  from  the  11th 
century.  Many  of  the  diplomas  have 
portraits  of  the  princes  by  whom  they 
were  granted.  The  seals  alone  would 
be  a  curious  study.  This  inestimable 
and  unique  collection  of  the  political 
and  religious  history  of  the  middle  ages 
has  been  carefully  arranged  and  copied 
in  six  folio  volumes.  Ammig  the 
numerous  letters  preserved  here,  is  the 
correspondence  of  Don  Erasmo  Gnttula, 
the  liistorian  of  the  abl>ey,  with  Mura- 
tori,  llraboschi,  Mabillon,  Montfaucon, 
and  other  learned  men  of  his  time. 
Th'O  curiosities,  which  will  be  examined 
with  interest,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  an  Italian  version  of  Boccaccio,  De 
Claris  muUeribus,  preserved  here.  These 
are,  1 .  The  letter  of  Sultiin  Mahomet 
II.  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  which  he 
complains  of  the  armaments  raised 
against  him  by  tlie  Pope,  and  promises 
to  become  a  Christian  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  at  Rome  with  his  army;  2. 
the  answer  of  the  Pope,  declaring  that 
be  is  not  to  be  duped  by  the  pretended 
promise  of  conversion.  The  Tbwsr 
contains  sereml  pictures.  The  greater 
part  arc  the  worthless  remains  of  the 
great  collection,  which  was  stript  to 
enrich  the  gallery  at  Naples.  Among 
those  remaining,  are  some  works  by 
Giordano,  Pietro  NoveUi  (Monrealese), 


Spagnoletto,  and  Cav.  d*Arpino,  Th?» 
tower  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
habitation  of  S.  Benedict.  The  clois- 
ters of  this  part  of  the  building  have 
been  converted  into  a  gallery  of  in- 
scriptions and  antiquities,  collected 
chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  Catinum,  An 
ancient  Sella  balnearia  of  rosso  antlco, 
reaerpbling  that  in  the  Vatican,  and 
found  in  the  baths  of  Sujo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Garigliano^  is  preserved  in  the 
Archive  room. 

The  monastery  contains  at  the  pr^ 
sent  time  20  brethren,  9  laymen,  17 
noviciates,  and  70  or  75  pupils.  It  is 
considered  essential  that  the  members 
of  the  community  be  persons  of  family 
and  independent  fortune.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  establishment  were  formerly 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  ducats 
a  year;  they  nowscarcely  exceed  twenty 
tliousand.  The  abbot  formerly  held 
the  rank  of  first  baron  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  privileged  to  drive  his  coacb 
and  six.  But  though  the  high  and 
palmy  days  of  Monte  Casino  have 
passed  away,  the  hospitality  of  the  bre- 
thren continues  to  be  extended  to  stran- 
gers with  unaffected  kindness  and 
courtesy.  Several  large  and  comfort- 
able rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors,  and  a  cordial 
welcome  is  never  wanting.  Tlie  view 
from  the  convent  is  singularly  fine.  The 
plain  of  the  Liris  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  the  Roman  States,  including  the 
towns  of  Ceprano,  Aquino,  and  Arce, 
the  high  cultivation  of  the  country,  the 
picturesque  forms  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains, combine  to  form  a  panorama  of 
the  highest  interest  and  beauty. 

Soon  after  leaving  San  Germano,  the 
hills  contract,  and  the  country  becomes 
wild  and  dreary.  Hie  large  villages  of 
Cervaro,  S.  Vittore,  and  S.  Pietro-in- 
Fine  are  passed  on  the  ridge  on  the  left. 
At  length  the  prospect  is  changed  by 
the  fine  rich  plain  of  Mignano,  clothed 
with  forests  of  oaks  and  chesnuts,  open- 
ing upon  the  view.  When  seen  from  the 
distance,  the  tower  and  churches  of 
Mignano  have  a  striking  eflTcct,  but  as 
we  approach  nearer  it  is  found  to  be  so 
dismantled  and  gloomy  as  to  present  • 
melancholy  appearance.      Shortly  be- 
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fore  reaching  it,  the  present  road  quits 
the  Via  Latina,  which  may  be  traced 
across  the  hills  at  Tora,  Marzano,  and 
Cajanello  Vecchio  to  Teano,  and  thence 
to  CaWi,  where  the  present  road  rejoins  it. 
10  Mignano.  -~  After  leaving  this 
▼illage,  we  pass  Presenzano  on  the  left 
hand,  and  shortly  afterwards  reach  a  qtm- 
drivinmt  fomied  by  the  intersection  of 
tfa«  San  Germano  road  by  the  consular 
road  of  the  Abruzzi,  which  we  traverse 
hence  to  Naples,  turning  S.  at  the  point 
of  junction  almost  at  right  angles. 

T!ic  old  Roman  road,  a  branch  pro- 
bably of  the  Via  Latina,  from  thii  point 
proceeds  eastward,  below  the  Casale  di 
Vairano,  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Voltumo,  to  AUfa^  a  village  of  1600 
souls,  the  Alifas  of  Livy,  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  Hannibal's  campaign.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  856, 
but  an  amphitheatre  and  some  other 
ruins  still  mark  ih«  site  of  the  **  Ager 
Alifensis."  On  the  hills  above,  occu- 
pying a  commanding  position  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Matese,  and  approached  by 
an  avenue  of  poplars  2  miles  in  length, 
18  Piedinumte,  the  capoluogo  of  the  fifth 
distretto  of  the  Province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  which  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  city  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  in 
1731.  Piedimonte  arose  on  the  ruins 
of  Alife,  and  many  of  the  principal 
buildings  are  said  to  be  constructed 
with  the  materials  of  the  Samnite  city. 
It  commands  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Matese,  tlieTifate  and  theXabumo, 
with  the  whole  valley  of  the  Voltumo  as 
far  as  its  junction  with  the  Galore.  It 
has  a  population  of  rather  more  than 
7000  souls,  and  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Laurenzaoa 
and  the  feudal  castle,  in  which  is  pre* 
served  a  list  of  the  lords  of  the  Gaetano 
fiunily.  The  torrent  which  issues  from  a 
cavern  in  the  magnificent  ravine  called 
the  Val  d*lnferno  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  bright,  sparkling,  and  abundant  wa- 
ters from  the  Lngo  del  Matese  by  sub- 
terranean channels.  It  supplies,  with  the 
other  torrents  of  tlie  valley,  tlie  motive 
power  to  several  paper,  flour,  fulling, 
and  copper  mills.  Cotton  is  also  manu- 
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factored  in  the  town,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  olive  supplies  an  addi- 
tional source  of  wealth  to  the  indus- 
trious citizens.  The  oil  is  held  in  high 
repute,  and  one  of  the  wines  has  a  great 
local  celebrity  under  the  name  of  the 
pellagreUo,  From  Piedimonte  there  is 
a  road  over  the  hills  through  Lauduni 
and  Faiccfaio  to  Cerreto,  a  town  of  6000 
souls,  in  the  valley  of  the  Titerno.  The 
road  descends  thence  along  the  N.  side 
of  the  Tclese  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Galore  below  Guardia  del  Sole.  Sliortly 
afterwards  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  leaves  the  river  and  crosses 
the  hills  to  Beoevento,  described  in 
Route  62. :  the  other  crosses  the  river  to 
Caserta.  On  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
lore is  the  village  of  Telese,  with  the 
small  lake  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of 
the  LaffO  dd  Telese,  a  sulphurous  pool 
which  is  constantly  exhaling  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  rendering  the  neigh- 
bourhood unhealthy.  The  road  lier& 
crosses  the  river,  and  proceeds  by  Soli- 
paca  to  Caserta, as  described  in  Route  42. 
Returning  from  Piedimonte  to  Alife, 
the  road,aftertraverBing  the  forestcalled 
the  Selva  d' Alife,  crosses  the  Volturno 
near  Dragoni,  and  proceeds  due  S.  to 
(>(i;az20,a  town  of  4000  souls,  the  Sam- 
nite Calatia,  situated  near  the  junction  of 
tlie  Volturno  and  Galore.  This  Calatia 
has  somethnes  been  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  Gaudine  Forks,  but  on. 
insufficient  grounds,  as  we  sliall  en- 
deavour to  show  in  our  discussion  of 
the  question  in  Route  62.  The  walls 
of  the  modem  town  appear  to  stand 
on  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient  ones, 
and  to  have  been  built  of  their  mate- 
rials, as  we  may  infer  from  the  massive 
blocks  of  ancient  masonry,  wliich  are 
still  visible  in  their  circuit.  From  Ca- 
jazzo the  road  descends  near  tlie  Royal 
Pheasantry  into  the  valley-  of  the  Vol- 
turno, which  it  crosses  by  a  ferry,  and 
then  proceeds  through  San  Lcucio  to 
Gapua^or  Caserta. 

Resuming  our  account  of  the  San 
Germano  Route  at  Mignano,  from 
which  we  have  Just  made  a  digression 
to  describe  Alife  and  Cajazzo,  we  pro- 
ceed S.  towards  Capua  by  the  high  road 
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of  the  Abruzzi.    Between  the  Taverna  •  wards  the  sea  under  the  name  of  the 


di  Cajanello  and  CaWi,  a  road  on  tlie 
right,  which  still  exhibits  many  traces  of 
its  ancient  pavement,  leads  to  Teano, 
the  ancient  Teanuin,  still  celebrated  for 
its  chalybeate  springs,  which  we  must 
make  another  digression  to  describe. 

Teano,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Si- 
dtcini,  is  finely  situated   on  the  S.£. 
slopes  of  Rocca  Monfina ;  and  the  ap- 
proach to  it  by  a  modem  terrace  com- 
manding the  neighbouring  country  is 
particularly  striking.     Tlie  population, 
including  the  adjacent  casali,  is  8000. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  of  the 
united   dioceses  of  Teano  and  Cslvi. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow,  and 
there  is  little  to  call   for  observation 
«xcept  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  am- 
phitheatre, tlie  Roman  inscriptions  in 
the  wails  of  tlie  churchea,  and  the  mas- 
sive remains  of  the  baronial  cattle  built 
by  Marino  Marzana  Duke  of  Sessa,  the 
celebrated  partisan  of  John  of  Anjou 
in  tlie  1 5th  century.      This  castle  is  of 
immense  extent ;  the  stables  alone  are 
■capable  of  containing  300  horses.     A 
inonument  in  the  cloisters  of  the  sup- 
-pressed  convent  is  supposed  to  bear  the 
«ffigy  of  this  rebellious  vassal  and  kins- 
man of  the  house  of  Aragon.      The 
cathedral  contains  many  columns  taken 
from  ancient  buildings,  and  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bas  reliefs ;  in  front  of  the 
door  are  two  sphinxes  of  red  granite. 
The  inscriptions,  built  into  the  walls  of 
this  and  other  public  buildings  mention 
the  city  as  a  colony  of  Claudius,  and 
show  that  it  contained  temples  dedicated 
to  Ceres,  Hercules  Victor,  and  Juno 
Populoiiia.      Others  refer  to  the  bf  ths ;  | 
others  record  the  services  of  Hadrian  in 
restoring  the  roads ;    others  are  of  a 
sepulchral  character;  but  it  would  be 
tedious  to  describe  them  in  detail.  The 
theatre,   now    called    Madonna    della 
Giotta,  stilt  retains  several  of  its  sub- 
terranean   vaults.      The   amphitheatre 
called  the  Cerchto  is  close  to  the  ancient 
line  of  the  Via  Latina.    The  chalybeate 
waters  already  alluded  to  are  mentioned 
hy  Pliny*   They  rise  in  a  very  beautiful 
ravine  near  the  town,  and  become  a 
considerable  stream  in  their  course  to- 


Savone,  tlie  Savo  of  Statins.      At  their 
source  they  are  called  the  Acque  delle 
Caldarelle,  and  are  held  in  high  repute 
for  their  tonic  qualities.  On  the  bank  of 
the  Savone  is  an  ancient  church,  with  an 
inscription  recording  that  it  marks  the 
spot  where  S.  Paride,  a  Greek  saint, 
who  arrived  here  in  the  Srd  century, 
destroyed  a  dragon  which  the  heathen 
inhabitants  fed  and  worshipped  !     The 
monastery  of  S.  Antonio.aboutamileout 
of  the  town,  is  also  locally  famous  for 
miracles  performed  by  the  patron  saint. 
The  Ospizio  of  this  monastery,  perched 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect,   extending  from 
Monte  Matese  to  Vesuvius  and  Ischia. 
On  the  N.  W.  of  Teano,  and  about 
midway  between  the  road  of  the  Abruzsi 
and  the  Terracina  road,  is  the  remark- 
able mountain  called   Boeca  Mam/ina, 
well  known  to  geologists  as  an  extinct 
volcano,    the    antiquity   of    which   is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  ilie  city  of  the 
Aurunci,  which  they  abandoned  for  the 
site  of  the  present  Sessa,  stood  on  the 
margin  of  the  crater.     The  remains  of 
walls  still  traceable  are  built  of  lava, 
which  doubtless  flowed  from  the  vol* 
cano.     The  war  of  the  Aurunci  and 
Sidicini,  in  which  the  former  were  com-  < 
pel  led  to  al>andon   their  original  city, 
took  place  nearly  three  centuries  and  a 
half  before  tlie  Christian  era.    The  de- 
tached hills,  which  appear  to  have  origi- 
nally formed  the  walls  of  the  crater, 
inclose  a  space  little  less  than  9  miles 
in  circumference,  and  within  this  space 
are  two  smaller  cones  with  craters,,  one 
of  which  presents  a  plain  of  about  a 
mile  in  circuit  Several  streams  of  lava, 
still  visible  near  Sessa,  described  in  the 
other  route  from  Rome  to  Naples,  un- 
questionably flowed  from  this  volcano. 


A  solitary  tavern,  called  La  Torri' 
celia,  is  the  spot  where  the  Teano  road 
again  falls  into  the  Abnizzi  route.  It 
is  the  post  station  of  the  diligence  be- 
tween Capua  and  Venafro.  Like  most 
of  these  single  taverns,  it  is  a  wretched 
place,  and  furnishes  no  accommodation 
to  compensate  for  the  extortion  and  in- 
civility of  the  landlord. 
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20  Calvi,  the  ancient  Galea,  contains 
scarcely  more  Uian  a  dozen  house*,  and 
a  small  ruined  castle  oi  the  middle  ages. 
The  ground  for  many  mile*  is  encum- 
bered with  ruins;  andeica^alions  would 
bring  to  light  many  interesting  objects. 
Several  painted  chambers  have  recently 
been  discovered  ;    and   quantities  of 
coins  are  found  by  the  peasants  in  the 
neighbourhood.     The  most  perfect  re- 
mains now   existing  are   those  i^i   a 
temple,  a  ruined  arch  of  brickwork,  and 
the  theatre.     The  temple  is  the  most 
interesting.    Several  chambers  are  well 
preserved,  and  are  lined  with  reticulated 
stone- work.      In  the  first  chamber  are 
several   fragments  of    bassi^relievi   in 
stucco  on  the  inner  wall ;  among  them 
some  silting  figures,  a  tripod,  and  palm 
leaves  may  be   traced*     The  ruin    is 
now  called  Sinu  CoMta,  *'  l$ui  the  most 
interesting,  perhaps  I  sliould  say  the 
roost  picturesque,  object,"  says  Mr.  Cra- 
ven, **  is  a  smell  fountain  formed  of  a 
marble   slab,   bearing   on  its    surface 
a  very  well  executed  bas-relief  of  ele- 
gant design,  composed  of  festoons  of 
vine  leaves  and  grapes  witli  a  mask  in 
the  centre.     This  relic,  bearing  every 
appearance  of  originality  of  position, 
and  supplying  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants with  the  only  good  water  to  which 
they  have  access,  is  placed  against  the 
base  of  a  steep  but  not  very  elevated 
rock  covered  with  creepers,  forming  one 
side  of  a  singular  little  volcanic  glen, 
bearing  in    its  whole    extension  the 
marks    of   innumerable    conduits    or 
pipes»   probably   for    the    purpose  of 
supplying  baths  or  therme.  The  situa- 
tion of  Calvi  is  such  as  to  render  the 
unwholesomeness    of  its    atmosphere 
doubly  to  be  deplored;  between  two 
vrell -formed  hills  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the  world, 
and  close  to  a  small  but  picturesque 
rivulet,  it  possesses  attractions  and  ad- 
vantages of  various  kinds,  all  of  which 
are  annihilated  by  that  fatal  scourge.'* 
The  wines  of  Calvi,  so  celebrated  by 
Horace,  will  not  escape  the  recollection 
of  tbe  traveller — 

CaBcubum,  et  pnslo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  Ubes  uvam ;  mea  nee  FaleriUB 
Temperant  vites,  ncque  Fonnianae 

Pocula  collet. 


The  road  joins  that  from  Rome 
through  Terracina  soon  tStar  leaving 
Calvi. 

7   CapuOf  described  in  Route  48. 

There  are  two  roads  to  Naples  from 
Capua ;  the  post  road  through  Aversa, 
and  a  second,  passing  through  Santa 
Maria  di  Capua  and  Caserta.  This  latter 
one  is  about  3  miles  longer  than  the 
post  road,  but  it  it>  far  superior  to  it  in 
ioterest,  as  it  afibrds  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  ruins  of  amcixmt  Cafua, 
distant  about  2  miles  from  the  modern 
town. 

The  position  of  this  famous  city  was 
long  suppo&ed  to  have4>een  lost,  in 
consequence  of  the  few  remains  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  where  classical 
geographers  had  placed  it.  Tbe  modern 
excavations,  however,  which  brought  to 
light  the  buried  amphitheatre  and  other 
extensive  foundations  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  StifUa  Maria  di  Capua,  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  village  occupies  the  site 
of  the  luxurious  capital  of  Campania* 
it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter 
into  any  account  of  the  traditions  re- 
specting ^le  origin  of  ancient  Capua. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  Etruscan  settlers  in 
Campania  under  the  name  of  Vultur- 
num,  and  that  it  became  known  as 
Capua  afker  its  occupation  by  the  Sam- 
nites.  But  there  are  few  travellers 
who  will  not  be  interested  with  a  brief 
statement  of  tltose  facts  which  have 
given  immortality  to  the  name,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Hannibal.  Among 
all  the  cities  of  Italy,  Capua  was  un- 
doubtedly second  to  Rome  alone ;  and 
even  after  it  had  submitted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ruraans,  its  celebrity 
extended  not  only  to  every  part  of  Italy, 
but  even  to  Greece  and  Sicily,  where 
we  find  the  Campanian  soldiers  forming 
a  considerable  part  of  the  forces  of 
Agatbocles.  But  the  natural  pride  and 
ambition  of  the  Campanians,  says  Dr. 
Cramer,  **  increasing  with  these  acces- 
sions of  fame  and  importance,  could 
not  resist  tlic  temptation  held  out  to 
them  by  the  successes  of  Hanuibal,  of 
being  raised  through  his  means  to  the 
first  rank  among  tlie  Italian  cities. 
The  details  of  the  negotiations  carried 
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on  between  that  great  commander  and 
the  Capuans  are  related  at  great  length 
in  the  23d  book  of  Livy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  alliance  which  was 
formed  proved  fatal  to  both  parties. 
The  Carthaginian  forces,  enervated  by  ; 
the  pleasures  of  Capua,  could  no  longer 
obtain  the  same  brilliant  successes  which 
bad  hitherto  attended  their  victorious 
career,  and  that  city  soon  saw  itself 
threatened  by  a  powerful  Roman  army 
encamped  before  its  walls.  The  siege 
was  formed  and  carried  on  with  that 
determination  which  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance inspires.  Hannibal*  baffled  in 
all  his  attempts  to  create  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  his  unfortunate  allies^  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Capua  was  then  reduced  to  the  neces- 
nty  of  surrendering  to  its  incensed,  and, 
as  the  event  too  surely  proved,  merciless 
foe.  Those  senators  who  had  not  by  a 
voluntary  death  anticipated  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Roman  general  fell  under 
the  axe  of  the  lictor.  The  citiiens 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  Even  the 
walls  and  habitations  were  only  spared, 
as  Livy  reports,  in  order  thal»  the  best 
lands  of  Italy  might  not  be  destitute 
of  cultivators."  It  was  restored  to 
favour,  however,  by  the  Caesars,  and  "  in 
Strabo*s  time  it  appears  to  have  reco- 
vered all  its  former  magnificence  and 
grandeur.  The  last  important  increase 
was  under  Nero ;  but  we  know  from 
inscriptions  that  it  continued  to  flourish 
till  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  it  fell,  like  Rome,  under  the  re- 
peated attacks  and  devastations  of  the 
Goths,  Vandflls,  and  Lombards.  From 
the  remains  of  this  interesting  city  an- 
tiquaries have  been  led  to  estimate  its 
circumference  at  lietween  5  and  6  miles, 
and  its  population  at  no  less  than 
300,000  inhabitants;  and  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  amphitheatre  was  capable 
of  containing  100,000  persons,  and  that 
the  gladiators  habitually  trained  here 
amounted  to  40,000,  this  number  will  > 
not  appear  over- rated.  Tliesc  writers  ' 
inform  us  that  the  ancient  city  was  fur- 
nished with  7  gates,  leading  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  Campania  and  Italy.  Of 
these  the  Porta  Ca^ilinensis  and  Porta 
Albana  afforded   a  passage  from  the 


Appian  Way.  The  Porta  Jovis,  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  is  supposed  to  have  led 
to  the  temple  of  Jove  on  Mons  Tifata. 
The  gates  called  Cumana,  Atellana^ 
and  Litemina,  opened  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  several  towns  from  which  they 
derived  their  names.  The  two  prin* 
cipal  quarters  of  the  town  were  called 
Seplasiaand  Alliana,  the  first  of  whicb 
seemtf  to  have  been  noted  as  the  abode 
of  perfumers  and  venders  of  pomatum.** 
The  most  remarkable  ruin  of  this 
ancient  city  is  the 'magnificent  Amphu 
theatre^  alluded  to  in  tlie  preceding  pas- 
sage, which  Cicero  describes  as  callable 
of  holding  100,000  persons.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  oldest  amphi- 
theatre in  Italy,  and  to  have  served  as  a 
model  to  all  the  others.  Three  of  its 
corridors  still  exist  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  preservation ;  and  the  remains  of 
two  more  are  visible  beyond  tliem.. 
These  corridors  were  entered  by  a  series 
of  arches,  of  which  only  two  remain, 
although  it  is  calculated  that  there 
could  not  have  been  Icta  than  80.  Oi» 
the  keystone  are  busts  of  deities.  The 
walls  are  composed  of  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine cramped  together  witliout 
cement  Tlie  arena,  which  has  been 
recently  cleared,  contains  many  sub* 
structions  and  apartments  which  are 
found  in  no  other  amphitheatres,  and 
which  enable  us  to  form  a  better  idea  of 
the  internal  arrangement  of  theae  build- 
ings than  even  the  Coliseum  affords. 
The  steps  which  the  gladiators  are  sup-> 
posed  to  have  ascended,  the  place  where 
they  were  carried  out  when  killed,  the 
prison,  and  the  dens  of  the  animals  are 
easily  recognized.  The  passages  are 
filled  with  ruins  of  the  building,  form- 
ing quite  a  little  museum,  among  which 
arc  portions  of  Corinthian  columns,  and 
some  fine  fragments  of  marble  balus- 
trades carved  with  bas-reliefs  of  lions,, 
stags,  dogs,  and  other  animals.  Gla- 
diatorial combats  were  invented  by  the 
Campanians;  and  the  awning,  or  ve- 
larium, employed  in  the  Roman  theatres 
to  keep  off*  the  sun,  was  first  used  here. 
The  best  place  fur  enjoying  a  full  view 
of  the  building  is  the  second  story. 
After  the  city  of  Capua  had  been  de- 
stroyed  by   the   Saracens,  in    tlic   9tb 
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century,  the  amphitheatre  was  conyerted 
into  a  citadel,  and  was  utterly  ruined 
by  tlie  defence  of  the  Saracens  against 
Athanasius  Bishop  of  Naples,  by  whom 
they  were  besi^ed. 

6  Casekta.  This  royal  palace,  re- 
puted one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  is 
the  masterpiece  of  VanvitelH.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  legacy, 
considered  as  a  monument  of  taste, 
which  a  monarch  ever  left  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  was  commenced  in  1 75S  by 
Carlo  Borbone,  who  is  said  to  Iiave  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a 
new  town,  by  removing  to  the  spot  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village 
called  •*  Caserta  Vecchia.*'  From  what- 
ever quarter  it  is  approached  we  cannot 
&il  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  ele- 
gance and  harmony  of  the  design.  It 
is  a  rectangular  building,  whose  four 
sides  nearly  face  the  cardinal  points. 
The  length  of  the  front  on  the  soutli 
aide  is  about  780  feet;  the  height  about 
125  feet;  each  floor  has  37  windows. 
It  is  in  the  richest  style  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture,  and  was  built  of  travertine  from 
the  quarries  of  S.  lorio  near  Capua. 

Ttie  interior  of  the  palace  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  architecture  than  for 
the  decorations  or  furniture  of  the 
rooms,  which  are  quite  as  uninter- 
esting as  we  generally  find  them  in 
royal  palaces.  The  vestibule,  with  its 
rich  Doric  columns  of  Sicilian  marble, 
the  fine  coup  (Toeil  from  its  centre,  and 
the  grand  staircase,  constructed  with 
the  marble  of  Trapani  called  luma* 
chella,  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  visitor.  The  Chapel,  upon 
which  marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  and  gild- 
ing have  been  profusely  lavished,  con- 
tains a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 
Mengs,  five  pictures  by  Conca,  and  an 
alterpiece  representing  the  Sposalizio, 
by  Bonito,  The  Theatre  is  well 
arranged,  but  perhaps  over  decorated. 
It  has  five  rows  of  boxes,  encircled 
with  alabaster  columns.  The  16  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  African  marble 
were  taken  from  tlie  Serapcon  at 
Po2zuoli.  There  are  forty  boxes,  be- 
sides tliat  for  the  royal  family.  The 
apartments  have  a  bare  and  cheerless 
appearance;    they  are   scarcely  worth 
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the  fee  demanded  for  admission ;  for 
Caserta  is  truly  a  Neapolitan  exhibition 
in  regard  to  feet;  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate custode  for  each  portion  of  the 
building,  and  all  require  to  be  paid, 
"  The  late  king,"  says  Forsyth, 
"sought  grandeur  here  from  every  di- 
mension. The  plan  which  he  pre- 
scribed to  the  architect  must  have 
astonished  tlie  world.  A  common 
elevation  on  such  a  length  of  fronts 
would  present  only  the  idea  of  barracka. 
The  elevation  rose  proportioned  to  tlie 
plan,  and  the  result  is, — a  palace  !  The 
middle  arch  opens  upon  a  long  obscure 
portico  which  pierces  the  whole  depth 
of  the  palace,  and  acts  like  the  tube  of 
a  telescope  on  the  distant  cascade.  In 
the  middle  of  this  portico  the  four 
courts  form  a  cross.  Here  of  course 
are  the  great  vestibule  and  staircase, 
the  central  objects  which  re-unite  all 
the  branches  of  the  stupendous  whole. 
On  these  two  objects  the  finest  hreceia 
and  loeatelH  of  the  Sicilies  are  lavished  ; 
but,  at  present,  they  glitter  like  jewels 
on  a  dunghill,  amidst  unplastered 
walls,  loose  stones,  smoky  lamps,  and 
filth.  Perhaps  they  are  too  magni- 
ficent In  tlie  natural  profession  of 
ornament,  a  staircase  and  vestibule 
should  lead  to  objecU  still  richer  than 
themselves ;  but  what  architecture  can 
be  made  richer  than  these?" 

l^e  Gardent  will  aflfbrd  far  more 
pleasure  to  English  travellers  than  the 
uninhabited  chambers  of  the  palace. 
The  cascades  are  supplied  by  the  aque- 
duct, whose  waters,  after  embellishing 
the  grounds,  are  united  by  a  covered 
passage  with  tliose  of  Carmignano,  in 
order  to  supply  the  capital.  The  cas- 
cndes  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
combination  of  fountains  and  statues. 
Tlie  grand  cascade  is  made  co  represent 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Actason.  The 
English  garden  on  the  eastern  side  ivaa 
created  by  the  taste  of  Queen  Caroline 
of  Austria  in  178S.  The  views  from 
various  parts  of  the  grounds  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Jn  the  left  of  the 
|)ark  still  exists  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
feudal  forest  of  the  princes  of  Caserta. 
But  by  far  the  most  interesting  object 
to  be  seen   here  is   the  Aqueduct  by 
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which  water  is  conveyed  to  the  gar- 
dens from  tlie  skirts  of  Monte  Taburno, 
along  a  circuitous  course  of  upwards 
of  21  miles.  The  sources  of  the 
stream  are  at  Airola  and  at  Fizzo.  The 
latter  place  was  also  the  source  of  the 
Aqua  Julia  of  ancient  Capua.  For  a 
great  part  of  the  distance  the  water  is 
conveyed  by  tunnels  worked  in  the 
mountains,  but  in  tlie  hollows  aque- 
ducts or  arches  have  been  constructed. 
The  roost  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  PoiUe  delta  Valle,  between  Monte 
Longano  and  Monte  Garzano.  It  is 
justly  the  pride  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  work, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  Italy.  It  is 
constructed  with  three  tiers  of  arches 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  190  feet, 
and  giving  a  length  at  the  summit  of 
about  1820  feet  The  lower  tier  has 
19  arches,  the  middle  28,  and  the 
upper  one  43.  Both  the  aqueduct 
and  the  palace  are  tlie  work  of  the  same 
sovereign  and  architect.  They  were  be- 
gun by  Carlo  Borbone  (Charles  III.), 
from  the  designs  of  Vanvitelli,  and 
were  completed  by  bis  successor  Fer- 
dinand I. 

The  city  of  Caaerta,  which  gives 
name  to  the  royal  palace,  is  tlie  capital 
of  tlie  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Intendente,  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  With  its  depen- 
dent hamlets,  it  has  a  population  of 
20,000  souls.  On  the  hills  behind  it, 
on  the  N.E.,  is  Caaerta  VecchiOf  already 
mentioned.  It  was  built  by  the  Lom- 
bards, and  is  still  surrounded  by  walls 
and  bastions,  which  are,  probably,  as 
old  as  tlie  eighth  century. 

An  excellent  and  almost  straight 
road,  passing  through  the  villages  of 
Caivano  and  Casoria,  leads  to  the  cus- 
tom-house of  Capo  di  Chi  no,  where  it 
falls  into  the  high  road  from  Rome. 

13  Naples,  described  in  the  next 
Route. 

ROUTE  48. 
RoMs  TO  Naples,  bt  the  Pomtxkb 

MaUSHES  AMD  TeKKACINA. 

20)  Posts. 

PMtS. 

Rome  to  Torre  di  Messa  Via    -     1  ^ 


PoiU. 
(On  returning  to  Rome  this 
post  only  counts  as  1}.) 
Torre  di  Mezza  Via  to  Albano  -     1 
Albano  to  Genzano .         -         ^       | 
(A  3d  horse  from  Albano  to 
Genzano,  but  not  vice  verad. 
9   additional    for    carriages 
1  with  4  or  6  horses.) 

!  Genzano  to  Vellctri  -         -     1 

!       (A  3d  horse  from  Velletri  to 
'  Genzano,  but  not  vice  versd, 

I  2   additional    for    carriages 

i  with  4  or  6  horses.) 

;  Telletri  to  Cistcrna  -         -         -     1 

Cisterna  to  Torre  de*  Tre  Ponti      \\ 
i  Torre  de*  Tre  Ponti  to  Bocca  di 
Fiume          .         -         -         -     i 
Bocca  di  Fiume  to  Mesa  -         -     1 
Mesa  to  Ponte  Maggiore   ■         -     I 
Ponte  Maggiore  to  Terracina     -     1 
Terracina  to  Fondi  -         -         -     Ij 
Fondi  to  Itri   -         -         -         -     1 
(A  3d  horse  to  every  pair,  but 
not  vice  verta.) 
Itri  to  Mola     .         -         -         .     1 
(A    3d   horse   from   Mola  to 
Itri,  as  far  as  the  tomb  of 
Cicero  orL*£pitaffio,  but  not 
vice  verBd.) 
Mola  to  Garigliano  -         -         -     1 
Garigliano  to  S.  Agata  di  Sessa      1 
(A  3d  horse  to  every  pair,  but 
not  vice  versd,) 
S.  Agata  di  Sessa  to  Sparanii»i    -     1 
(A  third  horse  to  every  pair 
from  Sparanisi  to  S.  Agata, 
but  not  vice  versd.) 
Sparanisi  to  Capua  -         -         -     1 
Capua  to  A  versa      -         -         -     1 
A  versa  to  Naples      -  •      -         -     1 J 
(The  ^  po!>t,   botli    ways,    is 
charged  for  a  royal  post.)       

20) 

Iniu  on  the  road .  —  Albano,  LA.Citta 
di  Parigi,  Europa.  Genzano,  La  Posta. 
Felktri,  Villa  di  Parigi,  Hotel  de  Rus- 
sie.  CiMtema,  La  Posta.  Terracina^  La 
Posta.  Fondi,  Locanda  Barbarossa. 
Moladi  Gneta,  Villa  di  Cicerone,  Villa 
di  Caposele  (the  latter  between  Mola 
and  Castellone).  St.  Agata,  La  Posta. 
Capua,  La  Posta,  La  Festa,  Belve- 
dere. 
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Naples, 

This  is  the  best  known  of  tlie  two 
roads  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  it 
presents  more  objects  of  classical  and 
historical  interest  than  any  other  route 
without  eiceptioo,  in  Europe.  Tlie  cen- 
tral road  through  Frosinone  and  San 
Gemiano,  which  is  equally  good,  affords 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  I'elasgic 
cities,  situated  among  the -mountains; 
so  tluit  travellers  intending  to  return  to 
Rome  from  Naples  should  go  by  one 
route  and  return  by  the  other. 

Passports  must  be  duly  signed  by 
the  police,  the  British  consul,  and  the 
Neapolitan  minister ;  and  if  they  were 
originally  grsnted  by  the  French  am- 
bassador in  London  they  must  have 
the  visa  of  the  French  minister  in 
Rome  before  that  of  the  Neapolitan 
minister  can  be  affixed. 

Persons  who  travel  post  must  obtain 
an  authority  for  post  horses  from  the 
postmaster  at  Rome.  The  diligences  on 
this  road  leave  Rome  every  day,  except 
Sunday.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  they  leave  Rome  at  7  a.m. 
and  stop  for  the  night  at  Terraciua, 
performing  the  distance  to  Naples  in  34 
hours.  On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays  they  leave  Rome  at  11  a.  m.» 
and  make  no  halt,  reaching  Naples  on 
the  following  day  at  1  p.  m.,  perform- 
ing the  journey  in  2S  hours.  The 
fares  are  lOand  11  scudi.  The  letter 
courier,  who  leaves  Rome  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  at  5^ 
p.  m.,  takes  two  passengers,  and  of 
course  offers  a  more  expeditious  con- 
veyance, performing  the  journey  in  22 
hours.  Tlie  fare  is  1 3  scudL  In  a  light 
carriage,  travelling  post,  the  journey 
from  Rome  to  Terracina  occupies 
10  hours,  and  that  from  Terracina 
to  Naples  about  14  hours.  Those, 
however,  who  wish  to  sleep  two  nights 
on  tlie  road,  should  make  Velletri  or 
Cistema  the  first  resting-place,  cross 
the  Pontine  marshes  in  good  time 
on  the  second  day*  and  sleep  at  Mola 
di  Gaeta ;  they  will  thus  reach  Naples 
easily  on  the  ihird  day.  Tlie  vetturini 
sleep  two  nights  on  the  road,  at  Cis- 
terna  and  Mola  di  Gaeta,  where  there 
are  the  best  inns  on  the  road,  arriving 
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early  enough  on  the  third  day,  at  Capua, 
for  the  railway  train  to  Naples.  Tra- 
velling in  this  manner,  Terracina  and 
S.  AgaU  are  the  breakfost  stations; 
and  as  this  operation  causes  a  detention 
of  about  3  hours,  the  traveller  will 
have  time  to  see  everything  worth 
visiting  at  the  former  place. 

The  posting  oif  this  rood  is  excel- 
lent. Its  rapidity  between  Rome  and 
Terracina,  and^particujarly  along  the 
Pontine  marshes,  is  proverbial. 

The  drive  through  Rome  from  the 
liotel  to  the  gate  traverses  an  interesting 
quarter  of  the  city.  After  passing 
through  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  we 
skirt  the  northern  walls  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  passing  St.  John  Lateran  leave 
Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni, 
%vhen  we  enter  at  once  upon  the  Cam- 
pagna.  The  road  to  Albano  is  of 
modern  construction,  and  does  not  fall 
into  the  Via  Appia  until  it  reaches 
Frattqchie  near  Albano,  although  that 
celebrated  way  runs  in  a  parallel  line 
at  a  short  distance  on  the  right  of  the 
present  road. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  traveller 
by  the  first  two  stages  of  this  route. 
Classical  enthusiasm  in  this  instance  is 
not  exclusive,  for  even  the  most  ordi- 
nary mind  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
impressions  excited  by  the  aspect  of 
the  desolate  Campagna  on  this  side. 
The  majestic  ruins  of  the  city  within 
the  walls,  and  even  the  Coliseum  itself, 
fail  in  imparting  so  powerful  an  idea 
of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
ancient  Rome  as  the  aqueducts  and 
other  ruins  which  burst  upon  the  tra- 
veller as  soon  as  he  enters  on  the  Cam- 
pagna. As  far  as  tlie  eye  can  reach,  the 
plain  is  covered  witli  scattered  frag- 
ments of  tombs,  temples,  and  villas, 
pre-eminent  among  which  are  the  long 
lines  of  the  Claudian,  Tepulan,  and 
Marcian  Aqueducts,  spanning  the 
dreary  waste  with  their  gigantic  arches, 
tier  upon  tier,  until  they  are  lost 
among  the  dis^tant  mountains.  These 
glorious  ruins  appeal  more  powerfully 
to  the  imagination  than  any  other  an- 
tiquities of  Rome.    Their  construction 
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bespeaks  a  grandeur  of  conception  and 
of  purpose,  and  they  constitute,  as  it 
were,  the  connecting  link  which  carries 
the  mind  back  through  the  history  of 
20  centuries  to  the  illustrious  names 
which  gave  immortality  to  Rome. 
The  desolation  of  the  scene  is  pecu- 
liarly in  accordance  with  tlie  reflections 
which  the  ruins  bring  home  to  every 
traveller.  In  spite  of  all  that  art  has 
done  to  make  them  known,  they  come 
upon  him  with  all  the  freshness  of  new 
scenes ;  and  there  are  few  who  do  not 
cherish  these  impressions  among  the 
most  delightful  recollections  of  their 
journey. 

Numerous  tombs  occur  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  About  S  miles  from  the 
gate  we  pass  the  Torre  del  Fiscale,  a 
lofty  tower  of  the  1  Slh  century.  Alx>ut 
S  miles  further,  at  the  Capannelle,  on 
the  spot  where  an  ancient  cross-road 
passed  from  the  Via  Latina  to  the 
Appian,  is  a  picturesque  ruined  tomb 
of  the  first  century  of  the  empire, 
erroneously  called  the  Temple  of  For- 
tuna  Muliebris,  so  celebrated  In  tlie 
history  of  Coriolanus«  An  examina- 
Uon,  however,  of  these  ruins,  will  show 
that  the  building  never  could  liave 
been  a  temple,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
republican  but  an  imperial  structure. 
The  distance,  also,  from  Rome  does  not 
correspond  with  the  accounts  of  Livy, 
Dionysius,  or  any  other  historian ;  and 
the  true  site  of  the  temple  must  be 
sought  for  on  the  Latin  Way,  where 
ruins,  still  traceable,  are  considered 
by  the  best  antiquaries  to  mark  its 
position. 

1  j-  Torre  di  Mezza  Via,  a  post- 
station.  On  returning  to  Rome  this 
post  only  counts  as  1\. 
•  The  details  of  the  route  from  this 
spot  as  far  as  the  village  and  lake  of 
Nemi,  are  described  in  the  excursions 
from  Rome  in  the  Hand  Book  for  Central 
Italy,  We  shall  therefore  merely 
mention  the  different  stages  of  the 
journey,  and  resume  our  narrative  at 
Velletri. 

1   Albano. 

J  Gunzaao. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  Genzano 
we  leave  the  Comarca  of  Rome  and 


enter  the  legation  of  Velletri.  The 
road  also  quits  tlie  Appian,  and  makes 
a  detour  of  several  miles  in  order  to 
pass  through  Velletri,  but  it  rejoins  the 
ancient  road  near  Cisterna.  Velletri 
is  entered  by  a  gateway  built  in  1573 
from  the  designs  of  Vignola. 

1.  VeUetri.  ,  (Inns:  Villa  di  Parigr, 
good  and  clean,  with  moderate  charges ; 
Hotel  de  Russie,  also  good. )  Velletri  is 
the  capital  of  a  legation  of  the  Papal 
States,  the  population  of  which,  amount- 
ing only  to  56,000  souls,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  the  deserted  and  un- 
healthy character  of  the  marshy  district 
comprised  within  its  limits.  It  is  tlie 
residence  of  the  cardinal  legate,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  held  conjointly 
with  that  of  Ostia.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  12,500,  so  that  very  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  province,  extending  from  Genzano 
to  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  is  included 
within  the  walls  of  Velletri.  The  city 
is  picturesquely  placed  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Monte  Artemisio,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Pontine  marslies.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  tlie  Volscian  city  of  Velitrse,  whose 
hostilities  with  Rome  date  from  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Martius.  It  was  sur> 
rounded  with  a  foss  and  vallum  by 
Coriolanus,  and  was  so  frequently  in 
collision  with  the  Romans  that  they  at 
length  destroyed  it,  and  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  they  are 
said  to  have  become  the  ancestors  of  the 
distinct  ea$te  called  the  Trasteverini. 
The  family  of  Augustus  was  originally 
from  Velitrie,  and  Suetonius  states  that 
the  house  in  which  the  emperor  was 
born  was  still  shown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  his  time.  In  the  sixth  century 
Velletri  was  occupied  by  Belisarius, 
and  It  subsequently  suffered  from  the 
Lombard  invasion  which  ruined  so 
many  towns  on  the  Appian.  In  the  last 
century  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
town  were  the  scene  of  the  great  battle 
in  which  Carlo  Borbone,  King  of  Na- 
ples, gained  that  memoralile  victory 
over  the  Austrian  army  under  Prince 
Lobkowitz  which  secured  the  kingdom 
of  the  two  Sicilies  to  the  Spanish 
Bourbons. 
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Velletri  has  little  to  detain  the 
traveller.  I^  medisval  walls  and 
towers  are  fast  falling  into  ruin ;  and 
the  Museo  Borgia,  which  formerly 
gave  an  interest  to  the  city,  has  been 
removed  to  Naples.  The  lofty  cam- 
panile of  Santa  Maria  in  Trivio,  built, 
according  to  the  Gothic  inscription  on 
its  walls,  in  lS53»ia  supposed  to  have 
been  an  ez-voto  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  city  from  the  terrible  plague  which 
desolated  it  in  1348,  during  its  siege 
by  Nicola  Gaetani,  I^rd  of  Fondi. 
From  tlie  piazza  to  which  this  church 
gives  name  to  the  catlieflral,  the  street 
traverses  nearly  the  whole  city.  The 
deserted  PuJazxo  Lanceibtti,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Ginetti  family,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  Carlo  Borbone  at  the 
battle  of  Velletri.  It  was  built  by  Mar- 
tino  Longhi,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
magnificent  marble  staircase.  On  the 
right  hand  is  the  Palazzo  JPubhKco,  in 
whose  wall  is  preserved  the  celebrated 
inscription  called  the  Lapide  di  I^lci- 
rio,  referring  to  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatre, and  well  known  by  the  learned 
disquisitions  of  Cardinali. 

I1ie  cathedral,  dedicated  to  San 
Clemenfe,  rebuilt  in  1660,  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  some  legends  of  saints,  by  Giovanni 
Balducci,  the  Florentine  painter  of  the 
sizteentli  century.  The  columns  of  its 
subterranean  chapel  evidently  belonged 
to  ancient  buildings.  The  pictures 
which  covered  the  walls,  many  of  which 
were  attributed  to  the  school  of  Peru- 
gino  have  mostly  perished.  In  tlie  sa- 
cristy is  the  lavamano  presented  by  the 
famous  Cardinal  della  llovere,  after- 
wards Pope  Julius  II.,  while  Bishop 
of  Ostia  and  Velletri.  Another  emi- 
nent Bishop  of  Velletri  was  Latino 
Afalebranca  Orsini,  nephew  of  Nicholas 
III.,  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  is  believed 
by  Italian  biographers  to  be  tlie  author 
of  the  beautiful  hymn  **  Dies  iree.  Dies 
iila.**  Antonio  Mancinelli,  the  poet, 
and  Cardinal  Stefano  Borgia,  the  anti- 
quary, were  natives  of  the  city. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  ddFOrto 
has  a  picture  by  GiobaUitta  Botiti,  a 
painter  of  Forli  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  ! 


tury.  It  represents  tlie  Virgin  and 
Child  in  a  circular  temple, sustained  by 
angels  in  Roman  costume !  It  is  praised 
by  Lanzi  for  its  colouring. 

Velletri  is  ill  built,  and  its  streets  are 
narrow  and  inconvenient ;  but  its  cli- 
mate is  said  to  be  wholesome. 

The  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the 
graceful  costume  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  majestic  dignity  of  their  persons, 
are  the  theme  of  every  traveller.  'Hie 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  celebrated 
for  its  good  wine.  A  n  additional  horse 
is  required  by  the  taritT  from  Velletri  to 
Genzano ;  but  not  vice  vertd, 

BZCUK8IOH   TO   COKA    ▲NO    NORMA. 

No  traveller  who  is  really  anxious 
to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  antiquities  of - 
Italy  will  grudge  tlie  time  necessary  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Cora  and  Norma, 
which  contain  a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  important  ruins  than  any 
other  spots  between  Rome  and  Pscstum. 
Cora  is  1 2  miles  distant  from  Velletri, 
to  which  an  excellent  modern  road 
leads  by  an  easy  and  well-constructed 
ascent.  It  has  a  small  inn,  where 
travellers  will  find  very  tolerable  fare, 
considering  that  it  is  so  entirely  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  travellers.  From 
Cora  a  bridle  path  leads  to  Norma, 
whence  another  country  road  leads  to 
Cisternaand  to  Torre  Tre  Ponti,  where 
travellers  may  rejoin  their  carriage,  un  • 
less  they  prefer  returning  to  Velletri, 
About  midway  from  Velletri  the  road 
passes  a  small  crater  called  the  Lago 
di  Giuliano,  and  a  little  further  it 
passes  on  the  right  hand  the  village  of 
the  same  name.  Three  miles  before 
reaching  Cora  the  road  passes  under 
the  precipitous  peak  of  Rocca  Massima, 
on  whose  summit  is  perched  one  of 
the  most  inaccessible  villages  in  Italy. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Arz  Carventana.  The 
approach  to  Cora  is  very  beautiful, 
passing  through  olive  plantations,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  over 
the  territory  of  the  Volsci.  On  the 
left  are  the  church  and  convent  of  S. 
Francesco,  with  a  fine  road  used  as  the 
public  promenade.  Cora  is  situated 
on  a  peculiarly  commanding  eminence. 
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presenting  from  the  plain  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  pyramid  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  temples.  Nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  its  posi- 
tion. Two  torrents,  flowing  through  the 
deep  ravines  which  bound  the  hill  on 
the  east  and  west,  unite  below  its 
western  angle,  under  the  name  of  tlie 
Fosso  de'  Picchioni,  and  fall  into  the 
Teppia,  which  empties  its  waters  into 
the  'Pontine  marshes.  The  town  is 
divided  by  an  olive  grove  into  two 
parts  ;  the  upper,  which  was  of  course 
the  site  of  tlie  ancient  AcropoUs,  is 
called  Cora  a  moiUe,  the  lower  is  called 
Corra  a  vaBe.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy, 
whose  name  it  has  also  preserved  un- 
changed. Virgil  describes  it  as  an 
Alban  colony,  and  Pliny  states  that  it 
was  founded  by  Dardanus,  which 
would  make  it  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments in  Europe.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Plautus,  in  the  Captives,  in  the  same 
passage,  in  which  he  speaks  dispa* 
ragingly  of  Segni,  Frosi none,  and  Ala- 
tri.  Its  undoubted  anu'quity  is  proved 
by  the  remains  which  still  attest  its  age 
and  its  magnificence.  The  walls  ex- 
hibit the  construction  of  four  distinct 
periods ;  Ist,  the  irregular  rough 
masses  of  stone  put  together  in  the 
ordinary  style  of  Cyclopean  masonry, 
with  small  stones,  apparently  taken 
from  the  neighbouring  torrents,  filling 
up  the  interstices ;  2d,  polygonal 
masses  of  Pelasgic  workmanship ;  Sd, 
similar  polygonal  walls,  more  carefully 
cut,  and  adapted  with  greater  pre- 
cision, marking  the  best  period  of 
this  construction;  4th,  smaller  stones 
covering  the  older  work,  and  resem- 
bling the  welUknown  style  of  the  time 
of  Sylla.  The  hill  appears  to  have 
had  three  circuits  of  walls ;  the  first, 
exhibiting  the  most  ancient  style  of 
masonry,  is  seen  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  hill ;  the  second,  near  the  church 
of  Sant'  Oliva,  and  by  the  side  of 
tlie  road  to  the  ciudel;  the  third, 
surrounding  the  citadel,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  workmaixship  of  tlie  second 
period.  Professor  Nibby  considered 
that  the  ruins  presented  in  these  three 
circuits  might  be  regarded  as  leading  j 


to  the  following  conclusions — that  tlie 
most  ancient  city  was  situated  on  the 
lower  flanks  of  the  hill  between  the 
Piazza  Tassoni  and  the  Porta  Ninfesina ; 
that  the  acropolis  was  built  by  the 
Alban  colony  of  Latinus  Sylvius; 
that  the  Romans  enlarged  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  citadel  in  the  fourth  century 
of  Rome ;  and  that  the  city  was  r&* 
stored  and  the  temples  added  in  the 
time  of  Sylla.  Ascending  to  the  citadel, 
the  first  objects  to  be  described  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  A 
portion  of  the  building  now  serves  as  a 
vestibule  to  tl^e  church  of  San  Pietro, 
which  contains  the  ancient  marble  altar 
supporting  the  baptismal  vase.  It  is 
square,  with  rams'  beads  at  the  altar  and 
gorgons  at  the  sides,  which  have  been 
mutilated  in  recent  years.  Passing 
through  the  adjoining  garden,  we  come 
to  the  portico  of  the  temple.  It  is  ^ 
beautiful  tetrastyle  of  the  Doric  order ; 
the  columns  are  of  travertine,  which 
retain  in  many  places  traces  of  stucco ; 
the  doorway  is  narrower  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  and  over  it  is  the 
inscription   u   xavlits  m   f    l   tvk- 

PXLIVS  L  F  DVOMVIBE8  DS  SEKATVS 
SKMTBNTIA  AEDBK  FACISMDAX  COBR- 
AVBBVMT    EISDBlfQTB    raOBAVBKB.      The 

columns  are  very  graceful  and  care- 
fully worked,  and  the  general  style  of 
the  building  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli. 
Winckelmann  mentions  bis  having 
seen  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Stoscb 
a  drawing  of  this  portico  by  Raphael. 
Nibby  considered  that  the  altar  in 
the  church,  and  the  figure  of  Mi- 
nerva at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading 
to  tlie  palace  of  the  senator  on  the 
Capitol  at '  Rome,  which  was  found 
among  these  ruins,  prove  that  the 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and 
not  to  Hercules,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed ;  indeed  there  appears  to  be  no 
authority  for  attributing  it  to  the  latter 
deity.  The  view  from  this  spot  over- 
looking the  Pontine  marshes  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  remarkable 
prospects  on  this  route.  During  the 
descent  from  the  citadel  to  the  lower 
town,  numerous  masses  of  the  ancient 
wall  are  seen  on  each  side,  and  some 
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fragments  of  capitals  and  columns  are 
built  into  the  walls  of  private  houses. 
The  church  of  Sant*  Oliva,  which  is 
passed  during  the  descent,  has  evidently 
been  built  upon  ancient  foundations, 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
inscription,  to  be   those  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to   Eaculapius  and  Hygeia. 
The    roof    has    some     extraordinary 
frescoes  by  an  unknown  painter  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     In  the  piazza  is  a 
well  of  tlie  same  period,  constructed,  as 
an  inscription  states,  by  Bartolommeo 
Cialdera,  podesta  of  Cora,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  office.     At  the  extremity  of 
the    Strada    di    San    Salvatore    is    a 
private  house  built  between  two   co- 
lumns of  the  portico  of  the  Tempit  of 
OutoT  and  PoUux.    The  piazza  below  is 
supposed   to  cover  the   steps   of    the 
temple.      The    two    columns   of   the 
portico  resemble  in  construction  and 
material   those  of  the   upper  temple, 
except  that  they  are  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  beautifully  worked  capitals. 
The  inscription  has  been  mutilated,  and 
the  following  alone  is  legible*  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  most  important 
facts :       .       .       •       M  CASToai   roL- 

LVCI   DIG    8   VAC       .       .       .       .        X    CAL- 

vivs  X  r  r  K.  In  the  Via  delle 
Colonnette  are  several  fragments  of 
tesaelated  pavement  and  Doric  co- 
lumns, and  an  interesting  inscription 
relating  to  the  ancient  cisterns  for  sup- 
plying the  city  with  water.  The 
adjoining  Piazza  Montagna  also  con- 
tains  some  ruined  columns  and  inscrip- 
tions. Below  the  Via  delle  Colonnette 
is  the  Pizzotonico*  marking  the  position 
of  the  ancient  Piscina ;  the  walls  are 
apparently  Roman,  and  are  of  immense 
extent.  On  the  western  side  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  ancient  walls,  formed 
of  blocks  of  stone  to  whose  stupendous 
size  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a 
parallel.  In  the  Casa  Vettori  are  two 
unfluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
evidently  the  remains  of  some  Temple 
which  once  occupied  this  spot. 

Beyond  the  Porta  Ninfesina,  where 
another  fine  mass  of  the  ancient  wall 
is  well  preserved,  is  a  magnificent 
bridge,  called  the  Ponit  detta  Catena, 
spanning  tlie  deep  ravine,  75  feet  deep 
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from  the  parapet.  It  is  evidently  a 
Roman  work,  constructed  probably  for 
the  passage  of  the  road  to  Norba.  It 
is  built  of  enormous  square  masses 
of  tufa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impo- 
sing examples  of  Roman  masonry  in 
existence.  Its  preservation  without 
the  slightest  injury  for  upwards  of 
twenty  centuries  is  astonishing. 

The  modern  town  has  a  population 
of  about  4000  souls.  It  belongs  to  the 
Roman  senate,  and  is  subject  to  the 
bishopric  of  Yelletri.  A  great  portion 
of  its  modem  walls  was  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  Ladislaus  King  of 
Naples.  It  is  generally  well  built  and 
clean,  and  is  so  high  above  the  marshes 
as  to  be  free  from  the  influence  of 
malaria. 

A  bridle  road  leads  from  Cora  to  the 
ruins  of  Norma,  the  ancient  NoavA, 
distant  5  mileSb      This  Volscian  city 
was  one  of  the  first  which  was  made  a 
colony  by  the  Romans,  who  established 
it  as  a  check  to  the  inroads  of  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  tlie  neighbour- 
ing mountains.      It  was  captured  by 
Lepidus,  the   general*  of  Sylla,   who 
entered  it  by  treachery,  and  destroyed 
the  city,  after  *it  had  evinced   during 
many    ages    an     almost    unexampled 
fidelity  to  Rome.     The  ruins  are  upon 
the  highest  point  of  a  rocky  ridge  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  modern  village  of 
Norma,   and  are  conspicuous  objects 
from  many  parts  of  the  high  road  near 
Torre  Trc  Ponti  and   Cisterna.     The 
walls  are  estimated   by    Sir  William 
Gell  at  not   less  than   7000   feet   in 
circuit,  and  he  gives  the  measurement 
of  the  blocks  as  varying  from  3  to  10 
feet  in  length.      They  exhibit  a  fine 
example     of    Pelasgic     construction. 
Four  gates  may  still  be  traced,  one  of 
which   exhibits   considerable  remains. 
Within  the  walls  is  a  large  quadrila- 
teral enclosure  of  Pelasgic   masonry, 
containing  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
water.   Wells,  and  reservoirs  for  water, 
are  found  near  it,  vi-ith  some  remains  of 
a  temple.    The  acropolis,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  appears  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  three  walls.     Subterra- 
nean aqueducts  and  passages  leading 
to  sallyports,  have  been  found  unde* 
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its  site.  There  is  nothing  to  detain 
the  traveller  in  the  modern  village. 
Below  it  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Ninfa,  a  deserted  town  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  a  dismantled  castle  and 
monastery.  The  lake  near  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  for  its  floating  islands. 
The  little  river  Nympbceus,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  lake,  gave  name  to  the 
modern  town.  A  road  hence  falls  into 
the  Roman  road  near  Cisterna. 


The  post  road  on  leaving  Velletri 
descends  gradually  to  the  plain,  and  is 
again  joined  by  the  Appian  near 
Cisterna.  If,  instead  of  being  carried 
for  private  and  interested  purposes  to 
Velictri,  it  had  followed  the  straight 
and  level  line  of  the  ancient  way,  the 
traveller  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exploring,  near  the  spot  called 
Civitone,  and  nearly  midway  between 
8.  Gennarello  and  Cistenia,  the  ruins 
which  several  circumstances  prove  to 
be  the  site  of  TVei  Tabemat  so  inter- 
esting from  its  connexion  with  St.  Paul's 
journey  to  Rome^  and  from  the  frequent 
mention  madcof  itby  the  Latin  writers. 
The  indefatigable  Nibby,  feeling  per- 
suaded tliat  the  early  topographers  had 
entirely  overlooked  the  distances  given 
by  classical  authorities,  investigated  the 
Appian  below  S.  Gennarello,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
ruins  might  yet  be  traced  of  that 
celebrated  station.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  premise,  on  the  authority  of 
Cicero^s  Letters  to  Atticus  that  a  road 
from  Antium  fell  into  the  Appian  at 
Tres  Taberna;,  which  was  a  consider- 
able town  in  the  middle  ages,  as  many 
ecclesiastical  records  and  other  docu- 
ments fully  prove.  That  it  did  not 
exist  on  or  'near  any  part  of  the  modern 
road  between  Velletri  and  Terracina 
is  proved  by  the  entire  absence  of  such 
ruins  as  must  have  survived  the 
destruction*  of  so  important  a  settle- 
ment. Near  Civitone,  and  at  the  spot 
called  the  Mole  di  Velletri,  3  miles 
couth  of  the  town,  Nibby  discovered  on 
the  Appian  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
bridge  built  of  quadrilateral  masses, 
the  remains  of  ati  aqueduct,  numerous 
fragments  of  statues,  andy  what  is  even 


more  important,  considerable  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  road  leading  direct  to 
Porto  d*Anso,  which  may  still  be 
traced  as  far  as  that  town,  corre- 
sponding perfectly  with  the  description 
of  Cicero.  The  distance  from  Aricia 
agrees  so  accurately  with  that  given  to 
this  station  by  the  best  authorities, 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  these  ruins  mark  the  site  of  Tres 
Taberns. 

The  post  road  from  Velletri  passes 
through  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
immense  oak  forests  of  Cisterna,  in 
former  times  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
notorious  brigand  Barbone.  They  form 
the  most  valuable  porticm  of  a  vast  estate 
which  extends  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  and  is  a  feudal  possession  of  the 
Gaetani  family,  who  derive  from  it  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Cisterna.  The  road 
traverses  9 miles  of  this  estate,  which,  as 
Sir  William  Gell  has  observed,  would 
be  invaluable  on  account  of  its  forests,  if 
there  were  any  means  of  exportation ; 
but  for  the  want  of  such  facilities  it 
now  produces  scarcely  10,000/.  a  year. 
The  wood  on  each  side  of  the  road 
has  been  cleared  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  to  prevent  the  concealment  of 
robbers.  The  classical  traveller  will 
hardly  require  to  be  reminded  of  the 
bad  character  which  Juvenal  gives 
to  this  road,  as  it  approaches  the 
marshes.  His  descriptions  of  the  morals 
of  the  Via  Appia  apply  in  so  many 
particulars  to  the  modern  route  that 
they  may  be  fairly  classed  among  the 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  inveteracy 
of  habit  which  Italy  so  peculiarly 
affords. 

Interdum  et  ferro  subitus  griu«ator  aglt  rem, 
Armato  quotlct  tutie  custode  teiientur 
Et  PomiHioa  palus  et  Gallinaria  piniis. 

Sat,  III. 

Before  reaching  Cisterna  several 
branches  of  the  Astura  are  crossed. 

Cittema.  (/an;  La  Post  a,  a  good 
inn,  generally  made  the  first  sleeping 
place  on  this  route,  by  the  vetturini,afler 
leaving  Rome.)  Cinterna  is  a  small 
town  of  1700  souls  on  the  last  elevation 
above  the  Pontine  marshes.  It  is 
proved  by  existing  documents  of  the 
middle  ages  to  have  been  called  Cis« 
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terna.Neronis,  a  name  derived  perhaps 
from  some  of  the  works  undertaken 
by  Nero  for  extending  the  canal  of 
the  marshes  to  Avernus.  The  town  of 
Ulubrse,  whose  inhabitants  are  called 
"  little  frogs  "  by  Cicero,  is  believed  to 
have  stood  In  its  vicinity,  and  Cis- 
terna  is  supposed  to  have  risen  from 
the  ruins  of  that  town,  and  of  Tres 
Tal>ern«,  6  miles  distant  The  greater 
part  of  Cisterna  is  concealed  from  tlie 
road  by  the  dilapidated  feudal  mansion 
of  the  Gaetani  family.  Between 
Cisterna  and  Porto  dVAuzo  is  Campo- 
morto,  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  in 
1482  bv  Roberto  Malatesta  and  Count 
Girotamo  Riario,  the  generals  of  Venice 
and  the  Pope,  over  the  armies  of  Naples 
and  Ferrara,  commanded  by  Alfonso 
Duke  of  Calabria.  TheAppian  again 
unites  with  the  modern  road  about  a 
mile  from  Torre  de*  Tre  Ponti. 

1}  Torre  de'  Tre  Ponti;  a  solitary 
post  station,  marking  the  site  of  the 
Trapontium  of  Strabo,  —  iht'  Tripus  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  Ninfa  is  crossed 
here  by  a  Roman  bridge,  bearing  on 
each  parapet  inscriptions  recording  its 
repair  by  Trajan. 

77ie  Pontine  Marshes  properly  begin 
here.  The  length  of  these  celebrated 
marshes,  from  their  commencement  at 
Nettuno  to.Terracina,  is  36  miles ;  their 
breadth  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
is  from  6  to  12  miles.  The  extent  of 
land  recovered  by  the  modern  drainage 
may  be  estimated  by  the  statement  of 
Corradini,  who  describes  the  marshes 
prior  to  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  as 
covering  at  least  1 8,000  acres.  Their 
least  accessible  swamps  are  now  almost 
entirely  tenanted  by  herds  of  buffaloes, 
wild  boars,  stags,  and  wild  fowl ;  and 
where  they  are  traversed  by  the  high 
road,  a  few  solitary  posthouses,  whose 
inhabitants  carry  in  their  livid  coun- 
tenances the  fatal  evidence  of  malaria, 
are  the  only  signs  they  give  that  man 
even  exists  within  their  limits.  Pliny 
states  that  no  less  than  23  cities  were 
once  to  be  /ound  here  ;  and  we  learn 
from  Livy  that  it  was  cultivated  and 
portioned  out  to  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  the  resource  of  Rome  during 
times  of  scarcity.     Of  the  23  cities 
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mentioned  by  Pliny,  several  stood  upon 
the  mountains  and  on  the  coast,  where 
their  ruins  are  still  traceable ;  so  that 
his  statement  must  not  be  regarded  a 
proofthat  the  plain  was  inhabited.  There 
is,  however,  no  question  of  the  fact  (hat 
Rome  drew  her  supplies  of  grain  from 
the  Volscian  plain ;  and,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks,  the  only  plain  in  the  territory 
of  the  Volsci  is  the  marsh.  We  know 
also  that  Camillus  fixed  his  camp  upon 
this  plain,  in  the  war  with  the  Aurunci, 
a.  c.  405.  There  can,  thereforts  be  no 
dpubt  that  the  marshes  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome  were  cultivated. 

•*When  this  district,"  says  Dr. 
Cramer,  **  was  occupied,  by  flourishing 
cities,  and  an  active  and  industrious 
population  was  ever  ready  to  check 
the  increase  of  stagnation,  it  might 
easily  be  kept  under;  but  after  the 
ambition  of  Rome,  and  her  system  of 
universal  dominion,  had  rendered  this 
tract  of  country  desolate,  these  wastes 
and  fens  naturally  increased,  and  in 
process  of  time  gained  so  much  ground 
as  to  render  any  attempt  to  remedy  the 
evil  only  temporary  and  inefficient  The 
primary  cause  of  the  evil  must  doubt- 
less have  been  the  want  of  a  fall  In  the 
Pontine  plains  for  the  rivers  which 
rise  in  the  chain  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  bounding  the  marshes  to 
the  N.  £.  to  carry  off  their  waters  into 
the  sea,  especially  as  they  are  apt  to 
overflow  in  the  rainy  season." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  cause 
here  stated  by  Dr.  Cramer  was  early  in 
operation  ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  one. 
An  examination  of  the  line  of  coast  shows 
that  the  sandy  dunes  form  a  kind  of 
dam  impeding  the  passage  of  the  waters, 
while  the  alluvium  brought  down 
from  the  hills  is  insufllicient  to  raise 
the  level  by  its  deposits.  All  attempts, 
therefore,  to  drain  the  district  can  be 
but  palliatives,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  marshes  to  a  condition  supportable 
by  human  life  is  not  now  to  be  expected. 

**  It  is  supposed,"  says  Dr.  Cramer, 
in  continuation,  "  that  when  Appius 
constructed  the  road  named  after  him, 
he  made  the  flrst  attempt  to  drain  these 
marshes ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  as  no 
such  work  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
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we  have  of  the  formation  of  this 
Roman  way.  Bat  about  ISO  years 
after  there  is  a  positive  statement  of 
that  object  having  been  partly  eifccted 
by  the  consul  Corn.  Cethegus.  Julius 
Caesar  was  the  neit  who  formed  the 
design  of  accomplishing  the  arduous 
task ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
actually  began  it.  It  therefore  re- 
mained for  Augustus  to  carry  the 
plan  into  execution,  which  must  hare 
been  attended  with  success,  for  we  do 
not  hear  of  any  further  works  of  that 
kind  becoming  necessary  till  the  reign* 
of  Trajan  and  Nero.  Inscriptions  are 
extant  which  testify  the  interest  which 
they  took  in  these  beneficial  projects. 
The  last  undertaking  of  this  nature, 
before  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  formed  under  the  reign  of 
Theodoric  the  Goth,  by  Caecilius  De- 
cius,  and  apparently  with  good  effect.** 
Bouiface  VI II.,  in  the  13th  century, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  pope  who 
attempted  to  drain  the  marshes ;  Mar- 
tin v.  and  Sixtus  V.  followed  his 
example;  but  no  substantial  benefit 
was  effected  until  the  time  of  Pius  VI., 
who  restored  the  canal  of  Augustus 
under  the  name  of  the  Linea  Pia,  and 
constructed  the  modern  road.  The 
expense  of  the  works  is  said  to  have 
been  1,622,000  scud  i  (about  337,91 6/. ) ; 
and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  them 
up  is  estimated  at  4000  scudi  (844/.). 
For  several  of  the  last  miles  of  this 
route,  the  modern  road  of  Pius  VI. 
is  constructed  on  the  Appian.  It  is 
in  admirable  condition,  and  is  more 
rapidly  travelled  over  by  the  post  than 
any  other  road  in  Italy.  The  tall  and 
\  monotonous  poplars  on  each  side  of  it 
;  give  the  road  the  appearance  of  an 
avenue,  which  continues  for  so  many 
miles  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  that 
it  produces  a  wearisome  effect  upon  the 
traveller,  which  the  occasional  pic- 
turesque scenes  on  the  '  mountains 
which  bound  the  marshes  are  not 
suflficient  to  counteract.  The  road  for 
a  considerable  distance  skirts  the  great 
canal  called  the  Naviglio  Grande,  the 
Decennovium  of  Procopius,  originally 
made  by  Augustus,  and  memorable  in 
the  journey  of  Horace^  who  embarked 


upon  it  atid  proceeded  in  a  boat  to 
Terracina.  In  wet  seasons  the  traveller 
may  be  compelled  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  poet.  We  were  ourselves  on  one 
occasion  obliged  to  leave  the  carriage 
when  the  road  was  deeply  flooded, 
and  perform  several  miles  of  the 
journey  in  a  boat, — a  classical  episode 
in  the  route,  to  which  few  scholars  wtlh 
ofl*er  an  objection.  The  canal  literally 
swarms  with  water  snakes. 

About  midway  betwen  Torre  de' 
Tre  Ponti  and  Bocca  di  Fiume,  the 
spot  still  called  Foro  Appio,  and  intro- 
duced as  such  in  tlie  recent  custom- 
house map,  indicates  the  site  of  Forum 
^ppiif  the  intermediate  station  of  the 
Appian  way  between  Tres  Tabernie 
and  Terracina.  It  was  at  this  spot  that 
Horace  embarked  in  tlie  evening  on 
tbe  canal, 

Inde  forum  Apfil, 
DiBbrtum  nautii,  caupooibiu  atqiie  raaligni*. 

Sat.  I.  V. 

It  has,  however,  a  higher  interest  for  ^ 
tbe  Christian  traveller,  as  the  spot  wh .  re 
St.  Paul  first  met  his  countrymen  from 
Rome.  *'  And  so  we  went  towards  - 
Rome.  And  from  thence,  when  the 
brethren  heard  of  us.  they  came  to 
meet  us  as  far  Appii  Forum,  and  the 
Three  Taverns :  whom  when  Paul  saw^ 
he  thanked  God,  and  took  courage.*'— 
j^eU  xxviii. 

1    Bocca  di  Fiume,  a  post  station. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
picturesque  objects  among  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east  of  the  road  is  the 
town  of  Sezze,  with  a  population  of 
about  6000  souls,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Volscian  town  of  Setia, 
whose  wine  is  celebrated  by  Martial, 
Juvenal,  and  other  Latin  writers.  It  is 
remarkable  also  as  the"  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Caius  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  author 
of  the  Argonauticon,  and  of  Pietro 
MarcelHno  Corradino,  the  historian  of 
the  town  and  of  ancient  Latium.  The 
old  rofld  from  Rome  to  Naples  through 
Piperno  passed  at  the  foot  of  its  steep 
hill,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  road  along  the  marshes.  Tlie 
only  objects  of  interest  at  Sezze  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building  called 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  some  remains 
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Naples. 

of  the  ancient  walls.  Pipemo,  to  which 
we  bare  incidentaUy  alluded,  is  much 
nearer  Terracina.  Ii  presenres  the  name 
of  PriTemum,  the  birthplace  of  Camilla, 
and  is  famous  for  its  long  struggles 
against  Rome ;  but  it  does  not  occupy 
tlw  precise  site  of  the  ancient  cttj. 
Some  remains  of  the  conduits  §or 
mppljing  Terracina  with  water  still 
exist  in  its  Ticinit  j.  Near  it  is  the  cele> 
brated  Cisterdan  monastery  of  Fossa- 
nnora,  in  which  St.  Thomss  Aquinas 
diedy  on  his  way  to  the  Council  of 
Lyons  in  1S74. 

1  Mesa;  evidently  the  station  called 
Ad  MedUuj  placed  by  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  between  Appii  Forum  and 
Tamdna.  On  each  skle  of  the  entrance 
to  the  post-house  is  an  ancient  milestone, 
commemorating  the  reparations  of  the 
Appian  by  Trajan ;  and  near  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  circular  tomb  on  a  square 
base,  which  was  almost  destroyed  some 
years  ago  for  the  repairs  of  the  road. 
The  Aufente  ia  crossed  not  far  from 
Mesa,  and  further  on,  the  Amaseno. 
These  two  streams  nearly  retain  their 
names  of  Ufens  and  Amasenus.  The 
latter  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Virgil,  particularly  in  a  fine  passage 
in  tte  11th  ^neid,  describing  the  flight 
of  Metabua  and  Camilla.  The  eele- 
kratcd  inscription  relatiTO  to  the  works 
of  Theodoric  on  tlieae  marshes*  which 
is  preserved  at  Terracina,  was  die- 
oovered  here.     Midway  between  M( 
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i^'errscina  were  situated  in  the  days 
of  Horace  the  grove^  temple,  and  foun- 
tain of  Feronis, 

^uotAvte  deaniai  exponiBiiir  borA  I 
Oks  minmqae  tuA  lavimiis»  rerooia,  lymphA ; 

but  the  traveller  will  not  find  any  ma- 
terial traces  of  the  locality.  The  noble 
promontory  of  Circe,  the  Circ«um  Pro- 
montorium  of  the  ancient  poets^  now 
3io»t€  CiroeOf  is  a  perpendicular  mass 
of  limestone^  almost  isolated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  It 
ia  often  visited  from  Terracina  on 
account  of  iu  botanical  and  geological 
interest,  independently  of  tliat  derived 
from  its  classical  associations.  The 
distance  from  Terracina  to  San  Felice 
by  the  road  along  the  sea  shore  is 
lO  miles.     There  are  few  spots  in  this 


part  of  Italy  which  are  more  famous 
in  ancient  poetry  than  this  promontory. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  spot  which  the 
Romans  regarded  as  the  fabulous 
island  of  Circe.  Some  recent  visitors 
have  not  only  ei pressed  their  belief  that 
Homer  actually  had  it  in  view  when 
he  wrote  his  description  of  the  ad- 
venture of  Ulysses,  but  have  recognised 
in  the  wild  hogs  of  the  coast  the  descen- 
dants of  his  companions !  Dr.  Cramer 
has  well  remarked,  in  reference  to  this 
point,  that  we  might  as  well  seek  to 
reconcile  the  wanderings  of  lo,  or  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  with  correct 
notions  of  geography.  "  I  grant,"  says 
this  learned  and  jucUcious  writer,  « that 
it  is  much  more  poetical  to  suppose 
that  this  spot  was  the  haunt  of  this 
celebrated  enchantress,  and  the  scene 
of  a  very  interesting  adventure  of 
Ulysses ;  but  I  must  agree  with  Clu- 
verius  in  the  opinion  that  this  fiction 
has  received  its  application  subsequently 
to  the  period  in  which  Homer  wrote, 
when,  from  the  celebrity  oi  his  poems, 
it  became  a  matter  of  belief.  The  tomb 
of  £]penor,  a  companion  of  Ulysses, 
was  commonly  shown  on  the  Circaean 
Mount.  Strabo  even  tells  us  that  the 
cap  of  Ulysses  was  preserved  here  as  a 
sight;  but  he  evidently  considers  the 
whole  a  fable,  as  does  also  Procopius." 
Virgil  has  followed  the  popular  tradition 
in  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  7th  JEncid. 

Proxims  Cireaew  radunCor  Ifttora  terrie, 
Dlvet  inacceuM  ubl  Solis  fills  lucot 
Asslduo  resonat  cauUi,  tectlsque  superbis 
Urit  odorataxn  noctama  in  lumlna  cedram, 
Argmo  toBuea  parcurrens  pectine  tclai. 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus  irieque  leonuni 
Yincla  recusantum  ei  lerft  tab  nocte  ruden- 

turn ; 
Seti^erique  suet,  stque  In  prateplbus  ursi 
Saevire,  ac  Tonne  magnorum  uluiare  luporum; 
Quot  hominum  ex  facie  dea  taeva  potentibus 

liarMs 
fauluerat  Ciroe  ia  Tultu*  ac  tecta  ferarum. 
QuK  ne  inonstra  pU  paterentur  talia  Troet 
Delali  lb  portus,  neu  lictora  dira  i ubirent, 
Keptuous  Tentis  implavit  vela  secuDdit, 
A  tque  Tugam  dedit,  eC  pr«t«r  vada  fcrvida  vexit. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  commands  one  of  the  most 
striking  prospects  in  Italy  extending 
from  Rome  to  Vesuvius,  some  ruins 
may  still  be  traced  which  are  believed 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  or,  more  probably,  of  the  ancient 
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citadel.  The  city  of  Circsii,  one  of 
those  captured  by  Coriolanus,  which 
was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  exile  of 
Lepidus,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  either  at  San  Felice  on  the 
south  side  of  the  promontory,  or  in 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  Tbire  di  Paolo  on 
the  north.  R uins  are  still  Yisible  at  both 
places.  From  the  agreeable  position 
of  this  city  near  the  sea,  and  the  facili- 
ties it  afforded  for  hunting  the  wild 
boar,  it  was  the  frequent  residence  of 
many  eminent  Romans.  Polybius  men- 
tions his  having  often  enjoyed  the  boar- 
hunt  in  its  neighbourhood;  aud  we 
know  that  it  was  one  of  the  favourite 
retreats  of  Cicero,  of  Atticus,  and,  in 
later  times,  of  Hberius  and  Domitian. 
Among  the  Roman  epicures  it  was  also 
famous  for  its  oysters,  which  are  cele- 
brated both  by  Juvenal  and  Horace  :-- 

CIrccis  imta  forsnl,  an 
Ijucrinum  sd  laxam,  Rutupfnove  edita  fundo 
Otirca  callebat  primo  diguoscere  mortu. 

Juv.  Sat.  IV.  140. 
Ottrea  Circ«U,  Miwno  orluntur  echini. 

Hoa.  Sat.  n.  iv. 

The  inhabitants  of  San  Felice  per- 
petuate the  fabulous  celebrity  of  the 
promontory  by  their  fairy  legends,  and 
especially  by  their  stories  of  on  enchan- 
tress who  is  still  believed  to  haunt  the 
recesses  of  the  mountain. 

The  large  cavern  called  the  Grolta 
deUa  Maga  deserves  a  visit.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  marbles  and  alabasters. 

The  modern  road  leaves  the  Appian 
shortly  before  it  readies  Terracina,  and 
runs  parallel  to  it  through  the  town. 
The  ancient  road  may  be  seen  in  a 
stable  nearly  opposite  the  inn.  On 
entering  Terracina  from  this  side,  the 
traveller  will  not  fail  to  recognise,  in 
the  palm  trees,  the  orange  groves,  the 
aloe,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  prickly 
pear,  the  first  indications  of  his  approach 
to  the  bright  and  sunny  climate  of 
Naples.  He  will  find  tliat  Terracina 
is  not  merely  the  frontier  which  sepa- 
rates the  States  of  the  Church  from 
the  Kingdom  of  tlie  two  Sicilies,  but 
the  point  where  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  may«  be  drawn  between 
the  physical  characters  oS  the  two  states. 
A  new  world  seems  to  open  upon  him 


at  this  spot ;  and  the  tourist  who  liaa 
never  advanced  beyond  Terracina  can 
hardly  be  said  to  know  Southern  Italy^ 
except  by  name. 

1.  TxKRACiKA,  (/aM.*  La  Posta, 
tolerable,  but  dear,)  the  Anxur  of  the 
Volscians,  the  Trachina  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Tarraciua  of  the  Romans,  who 
made  it  one  of  their  chief  naval  stations. 
Its  Yolscian  name  was  invariably  re- 
tained by  the  Latin  poets,  who  fre- 
quently allude  to  the  singular  beauty 
of  its  position  : 
Millia  turn  pranti  trla  repimus ;  atqttt  tubi- 
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Impotltum  laxis  late  candentlbui  Anxur. 

Uoa.  Sat.  I.  V. 

Terracina  is  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  base  of  tbe  extreme  aoutbern  point 
of  the  Volsdan  mountains,  which  here 
advance  so  precipitously  into  the  tea 
as  to  leave  scarcely  room  for  the  passage 
of  tbe  road.  It  is  tiie  frontier  station  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  passports  must 
consequently  be  vi9^ed  by  the  police 
before  quitting  it  for  Naples. 

It  is  an  episcopal  town  of  4900  souls. 
Its  bishopric,  now  united  to  that  of  Pi- 
perno  and  Sessa,  dates  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church,  tlie  first  bishop 
being  S.  Epafradito,  said  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  A.D.  46.  The 
high  road  passes  tiirough  only  a  portion 
of  the  town,  which  is  situated  chieflgr 
on  a  steep  elevation  above  it,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  monastery;  and  higher 
still,  upon  the  very  summit  of  the 
magnificent  rock  which  overhaniu  the 
town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Athic 
palace  of  Theodoric.  Beyond  the  inn 
is  a  fine  detached  mass  of  rock  rising 
boldly  above  the  rood,  a  conspicuous 
and  picturesque  object,  which  forms  so 
characterestic  a  feature  in  tbe  scenery 
of  Terracina  that  no  view  can  be  con- 
sidered perfect  which  does  not  include 
it.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a 
hermit,  wliose  cell  may  be  descried 
about  half  up  its  side.  Tbe  road  at 
the  base  of  tliis  rock  is  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  which  those  travellers 
who  have  not  passed  through  Genoa 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Eastern 
Riviera  will  probably  approach  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  dlifiScult  under  any 
circumstances  to  describe  tbe  pleasure 
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«xp<*neticed  among  the  romantic  scenery 
of  this  spot ;  the  rich  colouring  oF  the 
rocks  combined  with  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetation,  gives  a  character  of 
peculiar  beauty  to  the  landscape  which 
is  well  calculated  to  afford  the  traveller 
a  foretaste  of  Naples.  Tliere  are, 
moreover,  few  places  which  present  so 
many  memorials  of  the  nations  and 
kingdoms  which  have  successively  exer- 
cised their  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
Italy.  The  ruins  which  we  find  here 
recall  the  Volscians,  the  Greeks,  the 
ilomans,  and  the  Ooths ;  empire  sue 
ceeding  empire,  whose  monuments  still 
•exist  side  by  side  with  the  works  of  the 
modern  popes.  Dr.  Johnson's  observa- 
tion, that  <*  the  great  object  of  all 
travelling  is  to  sec  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  which  were  the  four 
great  empires  of  the  world,  the  As- 
syrian, tl>e  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Roman,*'  has  been  embodied  bv 
JLiord  Byron  in  the  following  lines  of 
the  4th  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which 
vere  suggested  by  a  distant  view  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  this  spot: 

Thr  «hore«  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save 

thee— 
▲Myria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  trhat  arc 

they? 
Thy  watcrt  wasted  them  while  they  were 

flree, 
^nd  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  slioret  obey 
Ttic  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
»aa  dried  op  realms  to  deserts:— not  so  ttiou, 
•Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play- 
Time  writes   no   wrinkle  on   thine   asiire 

brow — 
Such  as  crcatlon*f  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollett 

now. 

The  CatkedraJ,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  which  was  probably  that  of 
Jupiter  Anxur,  although  some  writers 
have  called  it  the  Temple  of  .Apollo, 
and  have  confounded  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  with  the  Palace  of  Theodoric. 
The  beautiful  fluted  columns  of  Greek 
marble  were  taken  frotn  the  ancient 
building,  together  with  a  white  marble 
vase  covercnd  with  bas  reliefs,  and  a 
fragment  of  mosaic.  In  the  Piazza 
is  the  celebrated  inscription  relating  to 
the  attempts  of  Theodoric  to  restore 
tite  Appiao  Way,  and  to  drain  the 
Pontine  marshes.  AlMve  the  town 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Pelasgic 


walls  and  some  ancient  reservoirs  for 
water ;  but  the  most  conspicuous  and 
picturesque  ruins  are  those  of  the 
Palace  of  T%eodoric  on  the  summit  of 
the  precipice ;  one  of  the  few  monu* 
mcnts  of  the  East  Gothic  kingdom  to 
be  met  with  out  of  Ravenna.  Travel- 
lers are  seldom  willing  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  ascend  the  rock  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  this  ruined 
palace  of  the  illustrious  Gothic  law« 
giver,  but  the  view  which  it  commands 
is  extremely  fine,  and  amply  repays 
the  trouble.  The  ruins  consist  of  a 
long  line  of  vaulted  galleries  which 
formed  the  lowest  story  of  the  palace, 
and  they  are  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
6th  century.  The  windows  of  the 
hotel  o%*er1ook  the  ancient  Port^  which 
deserves  to  be  examined.  It  is  now 
nearly  filled  up  with  sand,  but  its 
massive  mole,  and  tlie  size  of  the 
basin,  said  to  be  upwards  of  3800  feet 
in  circuit,  still  attest  its  importance  as 
a  great  naval  station  of  the  Romans. 
The  rings  for  mooring  the  vessels  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  southern  angle  of 
the  harbour.  The  palace  of  Pius  VI., 
overlooking  the  port,  is  perhaps  an  ap- 
propriate  memorial  of  the  immense 
efforts  made  by  that  enlightened  pope 
in  draining  the  marshes,  and  thereby 
rendering  Terracina  once  more  habit* 
able.  It  commands  one  of  the  finest 
views  on  this  coast  of  Italy,  Tlie 
islands  seen  from  the  hills  of  Terracina 
arc  Ponza,  Palmarolo,  Zannone  and 
Ventotene,  which  belong  (o  Naples  and 
are  more  conveniently  visited  from 
Gaeta.  A  description  of  them  will  be 
found  under  the  account  of  that  place 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

On  leaving  Terracina,  the  road, 
following  the  Appian,  skirts  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  which  advance  so 
precipitously  into  the  sea  that  for 
some  distance  there  is  merely  room  for 
the  passage  of  the  road.  This  narrow 
pass  is  the  Lautulae  of  the  Romans, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Samuitc 
wars,  and  subsequently  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  as  the  stronghold  of  Fahius 
Maximus,  who  held  the  defile  wiili  a 
small  body  of  troops,  and  effcctuallj' 
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pre-vented  the  passage  of  Hannibal  by 
the  Appian.  The  fr««h- water  lake  on  the 
right  hand,  called  the  Logo  di  Fcndit  is 
tlie  I^cus  Fundanus,  and  I^cus  Amj- 
danus  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny.  'J*he  latter 
name  was  derived  from  the  Greek  city 
of  AmyclKy  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  flat  insular  tract  between  the 
lake  and  the  sea.  Its  destruction  is 
alluded  to  by  many  of  the  poets,  wbo 
attribute  it  to  the  silence  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  tnh^itants  as  a  punish- 
ment for  numerous  false  alarms  of 
invasion.  When  the  enemy  at  length 
arrived,  the  people  were  deprived  of 
the  power  of  raising  an  alarm,  and  the 
city  was  captured  and  destroyed. 

I  About  6  miles  from  Terracina,  alittle 

?    beyond  the  tower  called  the  Torrt  cfe* 

j  Conjifd,  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
Papal  States,  the  road  passes  through 
the  arched  gateway  of  the  PortdlOf  a 

)  small  castle  with  bastions,  which  isthe 
frontier  station  of  tlie  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Passports  are  examined 
here.  Near  Portella,  on  the  left  hand, 
is  the  little  village  of  MaMticdU^  from 
which  a  mountain  road  leads  by  VaUe 
Corsa  to  Ceprano.  The  province  of 
Naples  which  is  now  entered  is  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro^  the  Campania  Felix, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  interesting 
districts  of  the  kingdom. 

1^  Fondi.  {Inn:  Locanda  Borba- 
rossa  very  indifferent.)  I'he  baggage 
of  travellers  is  examined  here.  The 
search  is  rather  rigorous,  but  it  does 
not  prevent  a  second  examination  at 
Mola  di  Gaeta,  where  a  customhouse 
has  been  established  since  1 852,  Fondi 
is  a  dirty  and  miserable  town  of 
5500  souls,  occupyhig  the  site  of  the 
ancient  City  of  Fundi,  celebrated  in 
Horace's  Journey  for  the  amusing  im- 
portance assumed  by  the  prator ; 

Fundoc,  Aufidio  Lusco  prirtorc  Itbcnter 
LinquimuR,  iniani  ridentet  premla  KrllMe, 
I>raetextam,   et   latum  clavum,  pruncque 
batillum.  Sat.  i.  5. 

The  principal  street  is  built  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  the  ancient  pavement 
has  consequently  been  preserved  un- 
injured. The  polygonal  wails  may  also 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 
There  is  little,  however,  in  the  town  to 
detain  the  traveller,  with  the  exception 


of  the  cell  in  the  Domenican  convent  in 
which    St.    Thomas    Aquinas    tauglit 
theology.     It  is  now  converted  into  a 
chapel.     An  orange    tree    which    he 
planted,  and  a  well  called  after  him,  are 
also  shown.     The  general  appearance 
of  Fondi,  and  the  wild  costume  and 
sinister  countenances  of  the  inbabitADlSi 
BudSciently  confirm   the   ill   repute  it 
has  borne  for  many  centuries,  as  the 
robbers-nest  of  the  frontier.     No  two 
towns    in   Italy   have   contributed  so 
many  *'  heroes  **  to  tliearmy  of  brigands 
as  Fondi  and  Itri;  and  the  traveller 
will  hardly  be  at  a  loss  to  recognise 
in   their  present  population  abundant 
evidence  that  the  hereditary  spirit  wants 
only  the  opportnnity  to  prove  by  prac- 
tice that  it  k  not  extinct.     Even  the 
inn  carries,  in  its  sign  of  "  Locanda 
Barbarossa**  the  record  of  an  outrage 
perpetrated   within    the   walls   of  the 
town,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  so 
proud  that  they  have  placed  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  church  as  a  memorial  of  the 
event.      It  appears  that  in  the   ]6ffa 
century,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  bestowed 
the  town  and  castle  on  Prospero  Co- 
lonna,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Fondi. 
The  widow  of  his  kinsman  VespMsiano 
Colonna    was     the    Countess    Giulia 
Gonsaga,  whose  beauty  was  so  remark- 
able that  its  fame  had  reached  even  to 
the  Turkish  court.     In  1534,  while  the 
countess  was    rending  in    the    castle, 
Heyradin   Barbarossa,   the   brotlier  of 
the  fiimous  pirate  Aruch  Barbarossa,  tbe 
usurper  of  Algiers,  landed  on  the  coast 
during  the  night,  and  attempted  to  carry 
her  off  by  force,  as  a  present,  it  is  said, 
to  Soleiman  II.     The  clamour  of  the 
Turks  roused  the  countess  in  time  to 
allow  her  to  escape.    She  jumped  from 
the  vrindow  of  her  bed>room,  and  fled 
in  tlie  dead  of  tbe  night  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  she  concealed  herself  until 
the  corsairs  had  re-embarked.     Barba- 
r<is«a,  disappointed  of  his  prite,  sacked 
and   destroyed    the  town,  pillaged  the 
churches  and  tombs,  and   carried  off 
several  of   the    women    as    prisoners. 
The  Turks  again  sacked  the  town  in 
1594  ;  about  which  time  it  passed  from 
I  he  house  of  Colonna  to  the  Neapolitan 
family  of  Sangro. 

From  different  parts  of  the  road,  after 


lesnag  Terrafima,  the  MUMtes  •f 
Miaemift  Robmii  «ombt,  iaMBeaae 
circulwr  ■mbmsoo  « -a^Me  bMe*  «re 
roBavkabie  »«bjccts  fvluoh  attaat  Uie 
ftigilir  style  wteah  «iarked'  the  arahi- 
tKtare^f  Hba  e«^  The' hiUjr  ^Ua- 
-tiMt  lanaoMl  'PomUy  in  NspUe  •«£  'its 
celebrity  in'oaedem  cianesy  is 
-to  the  clMsiaal' iBBveUer,  as 
tlK  •asaidhw<«fcr,'«ne'«f  ilbe 
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Tki  bilM*  uvam.    M«it  nee  F«lenis 
Temperant  vites,  neque  T'ormUnl 
AmoUf  oOHm* 

H«a«Otf.i»aO. 


lEottdi  is/atill  fiusMa  lor  iu  ^.^, 
is  Md  ao  higii  lefHle  tkrangbout 
4heokiqgdoai,  as  ibe  *  repreteaftalive  -of 
aheeiassic  .OaeubtHD.    'In<4bea«i0b- 


ruiasy  a  iwuae  bwilt  oa  a 
•CpoljgoMlcoastnicliony  and 
4wlo«r  >«t  ->a  aMMs  «r  wall  >  of   leticii- 
Jalad  iNwdLMaawhip,  aiill '  bearing  tbe 
»f   MmommaUBf   ita    suppaaed 


iAMm'rFoiidt.40  •Ilrl  .Ml  acUUttonal 
4ione  ia  raqwradb7-4he4aiiff  for  every 
pmr,  ilo  fvCttiMttg  •  from  Naples  to 
tttewiii  taa»eUer»p»y  bdlf  a  pest  from 
.Food>to.PerteMa. 

-A  eo«gh  aad-drsary  pass  leads  to 
•.Itdy'^B&lg^itp  tbe4iioiM«isns.  aaaidst 
ooeaes  o&a^lbfbiddiiig  and  loady  4Mpe6t, 
ipbiob'BsaSBi  botbby^tlie  natuial  foeasa- 
lioo  t>f  tbe  eouatry^aod.  by  tbe  faoiUties 
of  esaape  >fiiam  AMie  Xroatier  to  4be 
o«her»  peewliady^itted  to  be  tbe  bamit 
^tfaobagaodaof  boU&autas.  DitiiQg 
4he  i6t]i  >eaatwy  this  .-pass  was  ^e 
head  wgoaatiiTi  bf  II4arco  JScianm  tbe 
xaiebratad.  captain  of  banditti  <wbo  has 
iaaasoMaliaed  biawelf  •  by  ^he  oea»pli- 
■seat  he  paid  to  Tassoi— •a  aaorebonoor- 
4Me  tribwte  than  the.  great  poet  eter 
««ceived  £poob  the  'selfish  .^prinoea  ■  to 
«ir|MHa  be  looked  for.  patMni^e.  It  is 
urialsd  by.  Monao,  thai  SciaRar  bearing 
4bat  Tano  was  on.^t  visit  at.  Mola 
di-Gastoy  eenttooffer  hi«,  not- only ta 
Am  psBsage^ .  bnt  psotcMion  by  ^he 
way ;  -at  4he  ^saaae-  tine  aseurivg  bus, 
that  he  and  bis  followers  would  be 
prmad^iQ  MMteute  his -^rdu**     At  the 


.preaentcinBe  the  voadts  well  igyarded 
by<frefiieMt  picqnets  of  soldiers,  and 
there  isseUaeadaogepofiadventnresby 
.the  way. 

■1.  Itriy.pietureaiiaely  plaeed  on  .a 
leAy  isolated  hilif  aurmottoted  by^a 
ruined  castle.  It  is  a  cniserable  town 
of  4S00  souU,«wb(>  contend  M-ith  tbair 
oeigfaboHra  of  Foodi  fiar-  tbo  distinctien 
of  bavittg  produced  the  most  celebrate 
.  personages  ii>  the  history  of  brigandage. 
'Ilri»  however,  •  enjpys  the  wndiaputod 
pro  ^aaineoee  of  beiQg  the  birthplace  of 
•Miohele  «Pesaa,  better  known  as  /JWt 
JMaooh,  who  filled  so  conspicuous  « 
part  in  the  opesations  of  £ngland 
against  the  French  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  •Calabria*  Whatever  excuse 
may  be  offered  for  the  terrible  poliay 
of  ofganising  an  army  of  brigands 
under  such  diiefs  -as  Fra  Diavolo  and 
•  Mammone,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
obi valreus  feeling  which  has  generally 
been  attributed. to  the  Italian  bandit  of 
earlier  times,  and-  of  wliich  the  anec- 
dote just  related  in  regard  to  Tasso  is 
indeed  an  illustration,  had  no  eaistence 
in  the  minds  of  these  their  successors. 
The  horrors  which  marksd  the  career 
of  Mammone  are  so  revolting,  that  the 
historian  of  the  time-  has  hesitated  to 
record  the  details  of  facts  so  humiliat* 
ing  to  our  common  nature ;  and  the 
Grimes  of  Fra  Diavolo,  though  of  «a 
leas  fearful  character,  are  still  suffi- 
otenlly  ei pressed  in  the-  title  which-  he 
earned  by  .bis  -atrocitiea;  and  yet 
tbese  men  were  not  only  loaded  uritli 
honours  by  tbe  Rayal  fimiily  of  Naples, 
but  were  liberally,  paidr  by  England  for 
their  •services  to  Uie  Royal  cause  during 
4he  .levoiutiouary  struggle  of  171^9. 
Ferdinand  •!.  and  i^ueen  CaioUne,  iu 
their  letters,,  invariably  addressed  each 
chitf  as  <*  Mia  generale  e  mio  amioo.** 
JSogliah  money  was  found  upon  the 
persons  of  their  followers  when  •they 
were  captored  by  the  French ;  and  in 
those  instances  when  tlie  chiefs  them- 
eelves  were  made. prisoners  their  in- 
structions were  found  «to  be  .  in  •  the 
handwriting  •of  .Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
.Prior  to  his  employment  as < a  politicnl 
agent.  Era  Diavolo,  with  his  band,  held 
the  passes  from  tlie  Portella  to  Mola 
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di  Gaeta,  and  the  history  of  his  career 
in  this  district  is  almost  one  continued 
series  of  wholesale  murders,  in  which 
the  French  troops  and  their  couriers 
were  generally  the  victims.  For  two 
years  he  was  under  sentence  of  decapi- 
tation, but  he  always  managed  to  escape 
from  every  prison  to  which  he  was  con- 
signed. Hence  the  common  people, 
believing  that  none  but  the  devil  and 
his  companions  could  always  be  invin- 
cible, gave  him  the  name  of  Fra  Dia- 
volo.  He  was  at  lengtli  surprised  and 
captured  by  a  French  detachment  under 
tlie  command  of  Colonel  Hugo,  a  few 
days  after  he  had  landed  at  Sperlunga, 
and  while  he  was  ravaging  the  eastern 
coast  and  burning  the  villages  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen.  He  was  taken  at 
Baronisi,  between  San  Severino  and 
Salerno,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  died  uttering  maledictions  on  the 
Queen  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  who  liad 
sent  him  on  his  fatal  enterprise. 

Itri  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  Italian 
antiquaries  to  be  the  Urbs  Maraurrarum 
•of  Horace,  who  slept  there  at  the  house 
of  Murena,  the  brother  of  Licinia, 
whom  Mec«nas  afterwards  married; 
others  regard  the  ruined  village  of  Ma- 
murrano  beyond  Mola,  as  marking  by 
its  name  the  true  site  of  tlie  city : 

In  Maraurranim  lass!  deinde  urlM  mandlbuf, 
MurenA  prnbente  doroum,  Capitone  culinam. 

Sat,  I  5. 

Some  remains  of  polygonal  walls  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  A  few  miles  from  Itri,  on  the 
coast,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Migliorano, 
is  Sperlungct,  occupying  tlie  site  and 
nearly  retaining  tlie  name  of  Spelunca, 
the  villa  of  Tiberius,  where,  as  Tacitus 
has  recorded,  the  emperor  was  saved  by 
the  physical  strength  of  Sejanus  from 
the  dreadful  death  which  the  fall  of  the 
rocks  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  grotto  in- 
flicted on  his  courtiers. 

On  leaving  Itri  the  road  descends  the 
h\\\  amidst  vineyards  and  forest  trees. 
As  it  approaches  the  coast  the  scenery 
-increases  in  beauty,  in  happy  unison 
with  that  classical  interest  which  be- 
comes more  absorbing  in  each  succes- 
:sive  stage  of  the  approach  Co  Naples. 
It  is    during    this  journey  that   the 


I  traveller  begins  to  feel  that  magic  in 
the  name  of  Italy  which  is  so  rarely  ex- 
perienced in  the  northern  routes.  The 
scenery,  the  climate,  the  luiuriant  rich* 
ness  of  the  vegetation,  the  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  the  coast,  and  the  pictu- 
resque  and  broken  outline  of  tlie  islands 
and  promontories,  all  aeem  to  be  con- 
genial to  the  great  names  which  are 
associated  with  each  object  of  natural 
beauty.  Shortly  before  reaching  Mola, 
the  road  opens  upon  the  charming  bay 
of  Gaeta,  bounded  on  the  south  by  its 
celebrated  headland,covered  with  bright 
battlements  and  villas.  In  the  distance^ 
on  the  other  side,  are  Ischia  and  Frocida; 
and  further  still  we  may  descry  the  blue 
mountains  which  farm  the  eastern  curve 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the  well* 
known  outline  of  Vesuvius.  As  we 
advance,  a  massive  circular  tower,  stand* 
ing  on  a  sqaare  base  in  the  midst  of  the 
vineyard  on  tlie  right,  and  overhung  by 
a  carrouba  tree,  is  a  picturesque  ob* 
ject  in  the  landscape,  and  would  pro* 
bably  be  selected  by  the  artist  as  a 
striking  feature  in  every  view  of  the 
bay  from  this  road,  even  if  it  did  not 
possess  a  higher  interest  as  the  Tomb  or 
CiCBaa  This  massive  sepulchre  too 
closely  resembles  the  other  buildings  of 
the  same  kind  whose  remains  are  still 
traceable  on  the  Appian  to  leave  any 
doubt  as  to  its  real  purpose ;  it  consists 
of  two  stories  above  an  immense  square 
base,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  small 
lantern  with  windows.  On  the  hill 
above  the  road  some  vestiges  of  founda- 
tions may  still  be  traced  which  pro- 
bably mark  the  site  of  the  temple  dedi- 
cated by  Cicero  to  Apollo;  and  on 
the  shore,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
considerable  remains  still  exist  to  de- 
note the  position  of  the  Formian  villa. 
The  intervening  space  is  now  covered 
with  wood  and  vineyards ;  and  the  lo» 
cality  seems  so  truly  to  answer  to  the 
description  of  Plutarch,  that  classical 
enthusiasm  rosy  be  pardoned  for  ac- 
cepting the  tradition  which  supposes 
this  tower  to  be  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  tribune  and  centurion  over- 
took the  litter  in  which  the  illustrious 
orator  was  escaping  to  the  sea  side. 
In  spite^  however,  of  the  apparent  pro- 
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babiltties  in  favour  of  this  building,  it 
has  suffered  from  the  scepticism  of  the 
antiquaries,  who  have  suggested  that 
the  square  ruins  on  the  hill  above  the 
road  are  more  probably  the  remains  of 
the  tomb.  Tradition,  however,  in  most 
instances  a  better  authority,  has  given 
this  tower  the  name  of  Torre  di 
Cicerone;  nnd  none  but  a  professed 
Italian  antiquary  Vould  desire  to  un- 
settie  a  faith  so  ancient  and  so  inte- 
resting, on  die  very  spot  which  is  filled 
with  recollections  of  the  brightest  spirit 
which  shed  its  lustre  on  the  most 
^orious  era  of  Roman  history. 

The  little  village  of  Castellone  di 
Gaeta  is  supposed  to  mark  the  precise 
site  of  Formi«,  the  capital  of  the 
Laestrygones,  and  tbewelUknown  scene 
of  the  inhospitable  reception  of  Ulysses. 
Some  portions  of  its  ancient  walls  and 
a  gateway  may  ktill  be  traced.  The 
FUla  di  Capo$e/ey  formerly  the  property 
of  the  accomplished  prince  of  ihe  same 
name,  is  now  converted  into  an  hotel, 
which  few  travellers  will  pass  by  when 
tfaey  know  that  it  stands' on  the  site  of 
Cicero's  Formian  Villa,  and  has,  besides, 
many  sulistantial  recommendations  of 
another  kind,  as  one  of  the  best  inns  on 
ibis  route. 

1  Moladi  Gaeta.  (Inn$ :  the  Villa 
di  Cicerone  at  Mola,  also  good  and 
well  placed,  kept  by  Giordano  the  late 
ovrner  of  the  Villa  di  Caposele ;  Alhergo 
delfa  Posta,  indifferent.)  In  the  former 
Pope  Pius  IX.  passed  a  night  incog- 
nito on  his  flight  from  Rome  in  1849. 
As  tfie  prices  at  the  Mola  inns  have 
been  frequently  complained  of  as  too 
high,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  bargain 
beforehand.  The  baggage  of  travellers, 
in  spite  uf  the  previous  search  at  Fondi, 
is  again  examined  here,  and  the  pass- 
ports are  viaied. 

In  travelling  from  Naples  to  Ronie 
an  extra  horse  is  required  by  the  tariflT 
from  Mola  to  Epitaffio,  for  which  10 
grant  are  charged. 

The  Formian  VUXa  of  Cicero.  The 
rains  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Capo 
aele  are  the  chief  olijects  of  interest  at 
Mola.  This  villa,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens  filled  4ith  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  is  an  episode  in  the  history  of 


Italian  inns.  Its  painted  apartments 
have  an  air  of  refinement  seldom  met 
with  in  »  locanda,  and  the  situation  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  many  travellers  are  in- 
duced to  make  it  their  resting  place  for 
a  day  or  two,  devoting  a  portion  of  that 
time  to  a  visit  to  the  interesting  town 
and  promontory  of  Gaeta.  The  scene 
from  its  terrace  is  one  of  thobe  rare 
prospects  which  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed, and  certainly  can  never  be  for-^ 
gotten  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  it 
even  in  a  passing  visit.  There  is  perhaps 
no  landscape  in  thia  -sweet  southern 
land  which  presents  so  many  features- 
of  perfect  ()eanty.  Below  the  lenracer 
the  gardens  are  filled  with  masses  of 
reticulated  work, which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  baths  of  the  Formian 
Villa,  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
great  orator,  the  scene  of  his  political 
conferences  with  Pompey,  and  the  calm 
retreat  in  which  he  enjoyed  tlie  society 
of  Scipio  and  Lslius.  It  is  consolatory 
to  tl)e  traveller  to  find  among  the  jker* 
petual  misnomers  of  the  antiquaries, 
that,  however  much  doubt  may  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  precise  purposes 
of  these  ruins,  there  can  be  none  as  to 
the  leading  features  of  the  locality. 
The  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  has 
not  altered  the  majestic  mountains 
which  surround  the  bay ;  the  sea  still 
washes  the  bright  sandy  beach  upon 
which  the  illustrious  philosopher  loved 
to  ramble ;  the  Etesian  breescs  during 
the  summer  season  are  still  as  grateful 
as  when  Plutarch  wrote  his  descripdon 
of  the  spot ;  and  the  **  plantations  and 
shady  walks,**  which  witnessed  the 
closing  tragedy  when  the  great  cham- 
pion of  freedom  fell  beneath  the  sword 
of  the  tribune  whose  life  he  had  saved 
by  his  defence,  are  not  without  their 
representatives.  Independently  of  these 
associations,  the  bay  of  Gaeta  recalls 
the  well-known  descriptions  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace.  Local  attachment 
has  not  been  backward  in  reconciling 
the  scenery  of  Mola  with  that  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey,  and  even  the 
fountain  of  Artacia,  where  Ulysses  met 
the  daughter  of  Antiphates  king  of  the 
Laestry gooes,  is  identified  with  one  still 
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The  position  of  Gaetn  is  extremely 
flowing.  The  wine  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  celebrated  by  Horace,  has  not 
lost  its  superiority. 

Quanqtiam  nee  Calabrc  mella  ferunt  apet, 
Kec  I^strygonift  Baochus  in  ampborA 
LanffUGsdt  mihi. 

Hoi.  Od.  iil.  16. 

A  pleasant  excursion  of  6  ve  miles  along 

4he  shores  of  the  bay,  which   abound 

■everywhere  'with  the  ruins  of  Roman 

villa",  brings  usto'GAETA. 

La  dttade,  a  ciii  commise 
n  irfetoao  figlluM  l*088a  d*Anchlse. 

Aiiorro,  xliU.  140. 

Gaeta  lies  off  the  high  road,  but  tra- 
vellers will  not  regret  the  time  devoted 
to  the  visit.  The  port  and  promontory, 
to  which  Virgil  has  given  an  immortal 
interest  as  the  burial  place  of  the  nurse 
of  iBneas,  are  picturesque  objects  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country : 

Tu  quoQUC  littoribus  nwtris,  JEnela  nutrix, 
iEtemam  morien*  faraam,  Caieta,  dediati ; 
I  £t  nunc  tervat  honos  bedexn  tuua. 

Mn,  vil.  L 

In  the  history  of  Italian  freedom  after 
tlie  fall  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  Gaeta 
was  one  of  the  three  Greek  munici- 
palities which  became  the  refuge  of  the 
civilization  of  Rome.  Amalfi,  Gaeta, 
and  Naples  subsequently  advanced  to 
independence  on  the  ruins  of  the  East- 
ern empire,  and  the  imperial  power  at 
Constantinople  was  too  enfeebled  to 
offer  opposition  to  the  change.  I'heir 
chief  magistrate  bore  the  title  of  doge ; 
their  wealthy  merchants  had  ships  and 
settlements  in  the  great  ports  of  the 
Levant,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  tlte  Italian 
republics  of  later  times.  Tlie  bluff 
promontory  of  Gaeta,  united  to  the  main 
land  by  a  lo%v  and  narrow  isthmus, 
strengthened  by  walls,  and  backed  by 
the  difficult  defiles  of  the  Cscuban 
mountains,  gave  to  this  ancient  settle- 
ment that  natural  strength  which  has 
made  it  in  our  own  times  the  key- 
fortress  of  the  kingdom.  The  city  con- 
sequently survived  the  invasions  of  the 
Lombards  and  the  Saracens,  and  did 
not  lose  its  liberty  until  the  1 2th  century, 
when  it  was  absorbed,  along  with  the 
other  free  cities  of  Southern  luly,  in  the 
magnificent  conquest  of  the  Normans. 


beautiful,  and  its  rich  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron  groves  give  it  a  peculiarly 
southern  character.  It  is  the  chief 
city  of  the  4th  distretto  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It 
has  a  population,  including  the  garri- 
son, of  nearly  12,000  souls.  The 
Cathedral^  dedicated  to  Sl  Erasm  us,  con- 
tains the  standard  presented  by  PiusV. 
to  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  commander 
of  the  Christian  army  at  the  siege  of 
Lepanto.  The  celebrated  column  with 
twelve  faces,  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  twelve  winds  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
monuments  in  the  town.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  promontory  is  the 
picturesque  circular  monument  which 
form^  so  conspicuous  an  object  from 
the  high  road  between  Itri  and  Mola. 
It  is  proved  by  the  inscription  to  be  the 
tomb  of  L.  Munatius  IMancus,  and  is 
now  known  as  the  Torrt  d  Orlando, 
The  other  antiquities  of  Gaeta  are  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre  and  theatre, 
the  vestiges  of  a  temple,  and  the  villas 
of  Scaurus  and  of  Hadrian.  The  beauty 
of  the  women  is  very  striking, and  their 
light  brown  hair  contrasts  singularly 
with  the  black  colour  which  is  so  pecu- 
liar a  characteristic  of  female  beauty  in 
other  parts  of  Italy.  The  Citadel  of 
Gaeta  is  perhaps  the  first  object  which 
will  engage  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller, since  it  has  always  been  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  still  the 
key  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the 
brief  but  deciMve  stru<zgle  lietwecn 
Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Ren^  of  Anjou, 
Gaeta  was  besieged  by  .Alfonso,  who 
justified  his  surname  of  Magnanimous 
by  refusing  permission  to  his  engineers 
to  load  their  guns  with  stones  taken 
from  the  villa  of  Cicero,  declaring  that 
rather  than  destroy  the  house  of  the 
great  orator  his  artillery  should  remain 
useless.  After  the  capture  of  the  city 
and  fortress  by  Don  Pvdrn  of  Aragon, 
the  castle  was  enlarged  by  Alfonso; 
and  the  fortifications  were  subse- 
quently strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  some  important  outworks  During 
the  invasion  of  Naples  by  the  French 
army  of  Louis  XII.   in   1501,  Gaeta 
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wss'Obagco  b^  tiw '  OMtareswol  oucan^ 
stances  of  Rrederick  of    Aragon,   to 
suorreadcr  wiihoa(l*strikiii|p  »  bl«fr»     In 
the  war  which   then  arose  out.  of  the 
perfidaons  .partitiM&  tteaty.of  Grenada, 
it^iaas  tba  laststraagboldofitha  A-eachy 
and  waa*  baoitged   and    capanvedi  hj 
GmKaWo  da  Coadova,  after*  the  meaaoa* 
abia  battle  of' the  Garigliane  £■  1504^ 
In  oaore  recena*  tiaaasit  baa  been  tba 
aoeoe  of  boatiUtiea-.  scaroei j\  leas   im^ 
pert  ant  in  thejacnwognrntrii .  Iai784i 
it  .waa  besieged  Jbj.ttae  Apaaaards  luider 
the.  Deke  di  .litria.  and  Carle  'Berbenc^ 
and  di  ihonaii  rafciy  •  serrt  ndiw d  •  by  the 
Counidi  .T^eoriiDch.     In  the  Ereecb 
inraaioa  of  1796».  the  fortressf .  com* 
manded  bfNthe  Swi8BGeBera&  Tiebiiid)^ 
surrendefed  at  discrctiett  to  tba  aamy 
of 'Gaaeral  Rey;  aneveei sa daagraoeful  • 
thaft.it  is  ganacaUyregavded.aaraB.act 
of  tteaefaery,  /er  tba  ^rrison  coatained 
400O  soldaers,  70  caanon^  12.inoelara^. 
20,000  muskcla,  aad  aappUes  feva.  yeac 
AfWr  the  ireaay.of  Ai]>U!*Ghapel)e>tbe> 
fogtificatiewa  were  again  i  streoglheoed, . 
aad  the  oiladakwaa  .eiiabkd.  te  sustain 
the  memorable  siege  of.  I  fJ06»  which  is  • 
so  well  knoornt  tn  Bngliahflaeo  freai 
tb«i  operaiieoa-of  our  navy  on  the  coast 
in  sttppoKt  of  (the  besieged.     At  the 
approach  of  the  Breach  army  under 
Maaaenay  the  feeUa  f  egeney  of  Napkm 
engpgied  to  gire^up  all  the  feotresses  of 
thn  kiwgdflw.      'llie  citadel  >  of  Gaeta. 
waa  rommaadad  by  thePriac&of '  Hesse 
PhiiipaCadty.whn  aaswerad  the    sum* 
mooa  of  tba  regency  by  saying  that  be 
sbould. disobey -their  comia«Bds.  for  the 
higher  oomnwads  of  honour  Aod  oi  war* 
The.  paiaoer  aasisted  by  ttbe  operatiooa  of 
the  JBngliah  fleet  upon  the  coasts  waa-en* 
aUed^gaUaatlytohold  oat  until  thefaU 
of  .Seyllain  Jjilyaso^  ;  and  OD  the  18th  > 
of.tfaait  iaoBth»  after*  tan  idayi  cootiotted 
fijingt  the  fertieas  .boaeurably^  capjkn* 
latcdJ     Tbe  hfiaCery  of.  Gaeta  after,  the 
peace  waa.  again  iadiractly  counected. 
with    £<nglaad,   the    governor    being - 
G^By  Joseph  £dward  Actoiv  wlio  -mar* 
ricd  the  sister  of  the  Princess  lof  •  Hesse 
Fliilipstadt,  and  was « tbe-  brother  of-  Sir 
John  Act4Hvthe  F«ng],i»h  prime. mtaister 
of  Naplca. .  Hie  paJace  of  the«go.vernor, 
which  was  so   long  the.  residence  of 
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IX.  in  1850,.peeaants  nelhing  tn 
re^re  descriptienv  In  tha  tower,  of 
thecHadttl  is  tfab  teiid»>of  theCoaataUn 
de  Benrbony  who  wea  .killed At  the  cap- 
ture of  Rooae  in  15S7. 

AboMt  dOiailes  &W^  of  GaeUiaie 
thn  islaadt  of  Poosa,  Falmarola,  and' 
Zaanooe^  wtthsoBie  smaller  .rocks -called  > 
L&-  Gabia,  Chiaaa  di  Mtazo^  ScogUn 
Gcraade,LeBeMe»&c.   Tbayail  beloag- 
to  the  dtstcict  of  GaeCat  and  coaaprisen 
tuud  ipopidaiien  of  1 500  secda.     l^Nisa, 
thn  largeat  of  tbe  gronp*  is  the  Boutia 
of  Livy^  which,  received  the  thanks  of 
the  senate  for  its  devotiea  to  Rome  in 
the  second  Pnnic  wart    It  i%  liowever^ 
more  interestiag^  as  the  spot  on  which 
many'-  of  tbe>  early.  Christians  sufieredl 
niartyrdemduring.tbe  reigasof  Tiberius 
aadi  Caligula.     It  gives  name  to  the 
celebeatcd  naval  victory  of  June  i  4tb» 
1800,  in  wiiieb  the  fleet  of  Frederick  of 
Sicily,  under  Conrad   Doria,  waa  de» 
featedhy  that  of  Robert^  Duke  of  Ca« 
labria,.  under  Roger  Loria.  PdijnareZais 
tiieaacienl  Palinaria ;  aad  .Zaaaona  faaa « 
abo  preserved  without  much  cliaoge  its 
Roman  name  of  Stoonia.  Booeafigurea 
in  our  naval  liistory.as  tbe  sceae  of  one - 
of  the  .mest  spirited  aclMevements  of  the 
last  war.    Tim  island  waa  occupied  by 
the  French,  and  its  possession  being 
cowtidered  important  to  omr  operations 
OB    the-  coest,.  Capt.   Napier,   having 
uiuler  his  orders  the.  Thames  and  the 
Furieuse,  ran    into    tlie    small  niole» 
which  was  strongly  defended  and  .brist- 
liag   with  caaaon,  and    captured  the- 
island  without  the  loss  of  a  maa,  l>efom 
tlie  eoeiny  could  recover  from  the  panic 
produeed  by  so  daring  and  uneipected 
an  intrusion.     It- is -perhaps  unneces- 
sary, to  inform  the  traveller  that  the 
officer  .who  conceived  aad  executed  this 
gallant  aff*air  is  the.  present  Admiral 
Sir  Cbaries  Napier,  wlia  bears  tlie  title 
of  Count  of.  pH>naa,conlerred  upon  him 
by    Ferdinand   I.>   in    hoitour  of  his 
conquest.     This    group  of  islands  is 
higldy    interesting    to    the-  ggi^ologist,. 
who  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  make 
aa  excuraion  from.  Gaeta  for.  tbe  pur* 
pose<  of    ezamioing   their    formation. 
They,  have  been  described  by  Brocchi, 
tbe  celebrated  Italian  geologist,  audi>y 
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Mr.  Powlett  Scrope,  vrho  first  made 
known  their  volcanic  structure  to  the 
scientific  men  of  Great  Britain.  Zan- 
none,  the  island  nearest  to  Gaeta,  is 
described  by  Brocchi  as  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  transition  limestone 
covered  with  trachyte ;  the  limestone 
becoming  dolomite  at  the  point  of 
contact.  The  other  islands  are  entirely 
volcanic,  although  no  trace  of  a  crater 
has  yet  been  discovered,  and  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  of  an  eruption. 
Mr.  Scrope  considers  the  projecting 
masses  in  the  five  sections  of  the  cliffs 
of  Ponsa  as  a  proof  that  the  island  was 
formerly  united  to  Zannooe  with  the 
small  intermediate  rock  of  La  Gabia. 
Ponza  iscomposed  of  prismatic  trachyte, 
accompanied  by  a  semi-vitreous  con- 
glomerate, enclosing  trachytic  A'ag- 
ments,  which  have  been  converted  in 
some  cases  into  obsidian,  in  others  into 
pearlstone  or  pitchstone  porphyry.  On 
this  conglomerate  the  trachyte  rests  in 
considerable  masses.  One  of  them,  the 
Punta  della  Guardia,  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  estimated  by 
Mr.  Scrope  at  300  feet  in  thickness,  is 
considered  by  him  to  be  mineralogi- 
cally  distinct  from  common  trachyte, 
and  he  therefore  proposes  to  call  it 
greystone. 

South  of  Gaeta,  and  about  midway 
between  this  group  and  Ischia,  are  the 
islands  of  Ventotene  and  San  Stefano, 
with  a  population  of  750  souls,  depend- 
ent upon  Ischia,  and  belonging  to  the 
district  of  Pozzuoli.  Ventotene,  the 
ancient  Pandataria,  is  the  island  in 
which  tliree  princesses  of  imperial  Rome 
suffered  the  punishment  of  exile.  Julia, 
the  only  daughter  of  Augustus,  the 
beautiful  but  dissolute  wife  of  diree 
husbands,  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  and  Ti- 
berius, was  banished  by  her  father  to 
this  island,  on  account  of  her  debauche- 
ries. Her  daughter,  Agrippina,  the 
magnanimous  wife  of  Germanicus,  was 
banished  to  the  island  by  Tiberius,  and 
allowed  to  perish  by  starvation.  An- 
other celebrated  woman,  Octavia,  the 
daughter  of  Claudius  by  Messalina,  and 
the  divorced  wife  of  Nero,  was  banished 
to  the  island  by  her  rival,  the  Empress 
Poppasai  who  compelled  her  to  com- 


mit suicide  by  opening  Iter  veins,  and 
then  ordered  her  to  be  beheaded,  that 
she  might  witness  the  death  features  of 
her  rival. 

Leaving  Mola  di  Gaeta  for  Naples, 
the  road  enters  upon  the  wide  and  de- 
serted plain  of  the    Garigliano.    The 
bridge  over  the'  little  stream  which  the 
road  crosses   near  Mola  was  tlie  last 
point  at  which  the  French  ineffectually 
attempted  to  rally  after  their  disastrous 
rout  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano 
in  1503.     As  we  traverse  tlie  plain, -'^^ 
the  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  are   • 
seen  stretching  across  the  marsh,  and  - 
the  road  at  length  passes  close  to  the 
theatre  and  the  fine  amphitheatre  which  < 
mark   the  site  of  the  famous  city  of  ' 
MiMTuaNjB.  The  marshy  swamps  have 
evidently  undergone  little  change  since 
the  day  when  Marius  concealed  him« 
self  among  their  rushes  from  the  pur- 
suit of   Sylla ;    and    the    memorable 
exclamation   of  the   mighty    Roman, 
Honu)  /  awks  occidere  Caium  Mariumf 
will  not  fail  to  command  respect  for  the 
ruins  of  Minturoa  as  long  as  one  stone 
remains  upon  another. 

The  memorable  Battle  of  the  Garigli* 
ano,  which  has  given  so  great  au  interc^ 
to  tliis  plain,  was  fought  Dec.  27, 1503, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  point  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  present  road.  The  original  posi* 
tion  of  the  French  was  not  far  from  the 
road.  They  occupied  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  which  is  con«dcinably  higher 
and  less  marshy  than  the  left,  among 
whose  swamps  the  Spanish  army  under 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  remained  en- 
camped for  fifty  days,  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  of  the  rainy  season,  awaiting 
the  attack  with  a  constancy  of  purpose 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  im- 
patience of  the  French,  upon  whom  the 
climate  hadiiegun  to  exercise  its  fatal 
influence.  The  French  made  some  show 
of  an  attack  by  carrying  a  bridge  across 
the  river  from  their  position,  but  it  was 
productive  of  no  important  result,  and 
is  only  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  Chev. 
Bayard,  who  is  said  to  have  defended 
it  singlehanded  against  SOO  Spanish 
cavalry.      Gonsalvo  at  last  tiirew   a 
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AgBta  passes  over  a  tract  marked  by 
ihe  richest  cultivation,  and  presenting 
some  interesting  combinations  of  pic- 
turesque and  homely  scenery.  .{ 

1  Siint*  Agata.  {Inn:  La  Posta ; 
two  houses,  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
prietor,  one  of  which  is  frequently  made 
the  sleeping  place  of  the  vetturini  be- 
tween Terracina  and  Naples.  The 
Casa  Nuova  is  clean,  well  served,  and 
extremely  moderate.)  About  a  mile 
from  Sant'  Agata,  prettily  situated 
among  the  hills,  is  Senta,  a  considerable 
town,  including,  with  the  neighbour- 
ing casali,  a  population  of  16,300  souls. 
It  represents  the  Suessa  of  the  Aurunci, 
who  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
first  settlement  on  the  extinct  crater  of 
Rocca  Monfina.  An  agreeable  walk 
leads  from  the  inn  at  Sant'  Agata  to 
Sessa,  where  travellers  will  find  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  bridge,  still  called  Ponte 
Aurunca,an  amphitheatre,  inscriptions, 
and  other  antiquities,  particularly  in 
the  Vescovado,  which  contains  a  mosaic 
pavement  and  other  antique  fragments; 
in  the  church  of  S.  Benedetto,  where 
there  are  extensive  vaults  supposed  to- 
be  the  remains  of  a  Roman  reservoir ; 
and  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Giovanni, 
where  there  is  aery  pto-porticus,  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  of  the  stones  witb^ 
which  it  is  built.  The  hill  on  which  Sessa 
is  situated  is  a  mass  of  volcanic  tufa, . 
which  is  known  to  cover  a  more  ancient 
city,  for  the  amphitheatre  and  numerous 
painted  chambers  were  discovered  be- 
neath it.  In  the  bed  of  the  neighbour-^ 
ing  rivulet  two  streams  of  lava  may  be 
recognised,  both  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  extinct  volcano  of  Rocca  Mon- 
fina, lying  about  midway  between  tliis 
road  and  that  from  San  Germano,  and' 
noticed  in  our  account  of  tliat  route. 
From  these  circumstances  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tliat  this  volcano  has  been 
active  since  Campania  was  inhabited, 
although  there  is  no  historical  account 
or  even  tradition  of  the  fact.  Sessa  is 
the  birthplace  of  Agostino  Nifo,  better 
known  as  Augustine  Niphus,  thq 
learned  metaphysician  of  the  16th  cen-*. 
tury,  celebrated  for  his  commentaries 
on  Anstotle. 

An     additional    horse    is    required 
•e  5 


bridge  across  tfie  river  at  Sujo,  and  I 
surprised  the  French  in  their  position. 
The  rout  was  instantaneous.  Tlie  French, 
already  worn  out  with  sickness,  fled 
across  the  plain,  to  make  their  final 
stand,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  bridge  of 
Mola ;  and  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  at 
the  close  of  the  day  was  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the 
mo^t  remarkable  incidents  of  this  battle 
was  the  death  of  Pietro  de'  Medici  II., 
who,  after  l)eing  expelled  from  the  sove- 
reignty of  Florence,  had  become  a  fol- 
lower of  the  French  camp.  Pietro,  at 
tlie  first  rout  of  the  army,  embarked  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano  with  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  hoped  to 
carry  to  Gaeta,  but  the  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives who  rushed  into  the  boat  was  so 
great  that  it  sunk,  and  all  on  board 
perished. 

1.  Garigliano:  A  post  station.  The 
River  Garigliano  is  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some suspension  bridge,  erected  in 
1832,  the  first  of  the  kind  constructed 
in  Italy.  The  effect  produced  by  this 
scientific  work,  contrasted  with  the 
dreary  plain  and  the  ruins  of  Mintuma?, 
IS  perhaps  too  modern  to  be  pleasing. 
The  Garigliano  is  the  most  important 
river  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  ancient 
Liris  it  separated  Latium  from  Cam- 
pania; and  its  sluggish  stream  was 
noticed  by  many  of  the  poets : — 

Non  rura,  que  LIris  quietA 
Mordet  aqui,  taciturnus  ainnis. 

HoK.  Od,  1. 31. 

Before  crossing  the  river,  tlie  modern 
road  quits  the  Appian,  which  may  be 
traced  along  the  sea  shore  to  MondrO' 
gone,  a  village  of  2350  souls,  marking 
the  site  of  Sinuessa,  memorable  in  Uie 
journey  of  Horace,  who  there  met 
Virgil  and  his  other  friends :— ~ 

Namque 
Flotiua,  et  Variua  Sinuetsa!,  Virgiliusque 
Occurrunt ;  animee.qualei  ncquc  camtidiores 
Terra  tuitt,  neqiiequeii  me  sitdeTinctior  alter. 
O  qui  complexuf,  et  gaudia  quanta  fueruiit  1 

An  additional  horse  is  required  by  the 
tarilOT  for  every  pair  from  Garigliano  to  ! 
Sant    Agata.       A  toll  of  2    carlini  is 
paid  for  each  horse  in  passing  the  sus- 
pension bridge. 

The  road   from  Garigliano  to  Sant' 
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from  Sant*  Agata  to  SparanUi  every 
pair. 

Leaving  Sant'  Agata.  we  pass  tlirough 
the  little  village  of  Cascano,  situated 
on  the  ridge  of  Monte  Massico,  ex- 
tending from  the  hills  of  Sessa  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  Mondragone,  and 
preserving  the  name  of  that  celebrated 
tract  which  the  Latin  poets  have  made 
familiar  by  their  praises  of  its  wines  :<— 

Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocula  Manic!, 
N«c  fNutem  toUdo  demere  de  die 
'Speruit. 

Hoa.  Od.  i.  1. 

The  district,  famous  as  the  Falernus 
Ager,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Cramer,  from 
the  accounts  of  Livy  and  Pliny,  ro  be 
the  tract  extending  from  the  Massic 
hills  to  the  Volturno,  and  including 
therefore  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
dragone,  near  which  was  the  Faustianiis 
Ager,  in  which  the  choicest  Falernian 
was  produced.  The  vineyards  now 
producing  the  best  Falernian  are  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Cotterell  and  Co. 
the  Engiisli  bankers,  of  Naples. 

Near  the  Torre  di  Francolisi  the  road 
crosses  the  Savone,  the  Piger  Savo  of 
St.itius,  which  has  its  origin  in  tlie 
chalybeate  waters  of  Teano. 

1  Sparanisi :  A  post  station.  Soon 
after  leaving  this^  the  road  from  Rome 
through  Frosinone  and  San  Germano, 
described  in  the  preceding  Iloute,  falls 
into  this  road.  Before  reaching  Capua 
wc  cross  the  Voltumo,  tlie  ancient 
VuUunius  a  considerable  stream  fre> 
-qucntly  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets 
for  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  its 
current.  As  Capua  is  a  fortified  town, 
the  formality  of  having  the  passpprts 
viseed,  even  though  the  traveller  be 
merely  pasung  tlirough  it,  is  required. 
A  toll  of  4  ducats  is  demanded  for  a 
close  carriage,  and  of  2  for  an  open 
one. 

]  Ca pu A.  (  inns .'  La  Po^ta, indifferent 
very  dirty  and  ill  kept,  and  to  be  avoided 
by  strangers ;  it  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by 
military  men.  La  Festa  and  Belvedere, 
bad  and  dirty.)  The  name  uf  Capua 
generally  misK-ads  the  traveller  into  the 
btflief  ihiit  this  town  represents  the  cele- 
brated Campanian  city  of  that  name. 
It  does  not,  however,  stand  on  the  site 


of  ancient  Capua,  but  on  that  of  Casi- 
linum,  well  known  for  its  f^allant  de- 
fence against  Hannibal.  The  position 
of  ancient  Capua  is  to  be  sought  at 
Santa  Maria,  about  2  miles  distant,  de- 
scribed at  page  59. 

Modem  Capua  was  built  in  the  9th 
century.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Volturno,  which  forms  so  extensive 
a  curve  as  to  surround  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric,  and  has  a  population 
of  8700  souls.  It  was  first  fortified  in 
12:H  by  Fuccio  Fiorentino,  tlie  con- 
temporary of  Niccolo  di  Pisa.  In  the 
last  century  the  fortifications  were  re- 
constructed and  enlarged  by  Vauban 
on  tlie  modern  system,  of  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  founder.  It 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  three  mill, 
tary  stations  of  the  first  class  in  the 
kingdom;  but  it  was  proved  during 
the  French  invasion  that  it  can  make 
no  permanent  resistance.  There  is 
nothing  of  any  interest  to  detain  the 
traveller  in  the  town,  except  the  Gotliic 
cathedral,  which  has  preserved  some 
granite  columns  of  unequal  size  from 
die  ruins  of  ancient  Casilinum.  In  the 
subterranean  chapel  are  a  PietA  and  an 
Entombment  by  Lorenzo  Vaccaro^  the 
pupil  of  Bernini,  to  whom  they  have 
been  erroneously  attributed  by  some 
fonner  tourists.  The  church  of  the 
Annvnziata^  supposed  to  be  built  on  an 
ancient  temple,  has  some  bas-reliefs  in 
i  ts  wa  1  Is.  Under  tlie  arch  of  the  Piazza 
dei  Gktdiei  are  preserved  numerous 
ancient  inscriptions. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Capua  to 
Naples ;  one  through  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua  and  Caseria,  descril>ed  in  Route 
47;  the  other  through  Aversa,  which 
is  the  post  road.  There  is  also  the 
railroad  through  Caserta. 

The  country  by  the  Aversa  route  to 
Naples  is  a  continued  vineyard.  It  u 
marked  by  its  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  ricliest 
in  Europe.  The  road,  however,  is  sel- 
dom in  j^ood  condition. 

1  AoersOt  the  last  stage  to  Naples. 
This  well-built  town  of  16,000  inha- 
bitants, was  founde<l  bv  the  Normans 
in  1030.    It  has  acquired  considerable 
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celehrity  for  its  lunatic  asylum,  called 
the  Maddalena,  established  by  Murat, 
and  capable  of  containing  500  persons. 
Tliia  institution,  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Chevalier  Giovanni  Ma- 
ria Linquiti,  was  one  of  the  eivliest 
to  throw  aside  restraints^  and  to  rely 
on  moral  influences  founded  on  the 
basis  of  occupation  and  amusement 
for  the  cure.  It  was  more  interesting 
a  few  yean  ago»  before  the  barbarous 
practices  of  the  dark  ages  were  abolished 
in  other  countries,  than  it  is  now,  when 
the  more  recent  system  of  England  has 
left  it  somewhat  in  the  back-gro«nd 
in  regard  to  modern  Improvements. 
The  Celestine  convent  of  San  Pietro 
da  Morrone  at  A  versa  is  memorable  in 
Itaiiasi  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Andrew  of  Hungary,  the 
husband  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Jo- 
anna I.,  by  whose  supposed  connivance 
he  was  called  out  of  his  bed  to  receive 
pretertded  tidings  of  great  urgency  from 
the  capital,  anil  strangled  by  the  con* 
spirator&  in  the  garden  of  the  convent. 

About  2  miles  from  Aversa  is  the 
village  of  S,  Eiptdio^  where  some  ruins 
still  mark  the  site  of  the  Oscan  city  of 
Atella,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Roman  literature  for  the  satirical 
farces  called  the  "  Fabulx  Atellan«," 
which  were  represented  in  the  Oscan 
language  on  the  lioman  stage  long 
after  the  Latin  was  the  prevailing 
idiom.  These  farces  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  prototypes  of  the  per- 
formances in  the  theatre  of  San  Carlino 
which  are  so  popular  in  Naples*  at  the 
present  day ;  and  the  Neopolitan  PuU 
cinella  is  regarded  as  the  lineal  descen- 
dant of  the  Oscan  Maccus,  so  well 
known  by  the  Pompeii  paintings.  The 
pedigree  of  the  immortal  Punch  may 
therefore  date  from  an  antiquity  more 
remote  than  Home  itself.  The  wine  of 
Aversa,  called  the  Aaprino,  so  nearly 
resembles  champagne  that  it  not  only 
passes  for  it  in  Italy  and  in  the  Levant, 
but  French  corks  are  imported  in  order 
to  complete  the  deception.  It  is  pro* 
duced  by  the  vineyards  which  cover 
nearly  the  entire  plain  from  Aversa  to 
Monte  Barbara. 

On   leaving   Aversa,  tJic  road  con- 


tinues to  traverse  a  highly  fertile 
country,  but  it  is  so  flat  that  it  com- 
mands no  view  from  the  bay,  and 
Naples  is  not  seen  until  we  are  close 
upon  the  barrier.  This  is  frequently  a 
source  of  much  disappointment  to  tlie 
traveller,  who  eipects  to  enjoy  some  dis- 
tant view  of  its  incomparable  scenery. 

For  the  last  mile  or  two  of  the 
approach  to  Naples  the  stranger  will 
observe  at  almost  every  step  some 
indication  of  a  people  differing  alto- 
getlier  from  any  he  has  yet  seen.  The 
costumes,  the  vehicles,  tlie  harness  of 
the  horses,  and  their  head-gear  of 
flowers  and  riblx)ns,  are  unlike  anything 
else  in  Europe.  As  he  draws  nearer 
to  the  city,  the  beggars  and  mounte- 
banks who  tlirong  the  road  to  reap  the 
first  fruits  of  his  compassion  begin  to 
make  their  appearance.  Their  arts 
and  devices  are  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  description ;  and  tlie  tnimica 
of  the  ancients  may  be  recognised  in 
the  signs  and  gestures  which  constitute 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  unwritten 
language  of  the  Neapolitan  populace. 
Assumed  idiotcy  is  seen  exhibiting 
all  the  painful  features  of  mental  dis- 
ease side  by  side  with  the  professed 
juggler,  playing  a  tune  upon  his  chin 
or  tumbling  head  over  heels  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage.  There  is  hardly  a 
form  of  mendicity  which  does  not 
greet  the  traveller  on  his  arrival ;  and 
we  notice  the  fact  thus  early,  in  order 
to  give  timely  warning  that  it  is  the 
profession  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Naples. 

At  Capo  di  ChinOt  whence  the  road  is 
earned  down  a  deep  cutting  in  the 
tufa  hill,  the  other  road  from  Capua 
through  Caserta  falls  into  this  route. 
The  custom-house  is  on  the  'summit 
of  this  hill,  and  fees  are  again  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  vexatious  examination 
of  baggage.  Passports  are  demanded 
at  the  city  gate,  and  another  fee  is 
required  by  the  officer,  who  usually 
propitiates  the  traveller  by  the  remark 
that  it  is  the  last  time  he  will  have  to 
pay.  He  will,  however,  have  learnt  by 
this  time  that  there  is  no  country  in 
which  so  many  devices  are  practised 
for  extorting  money.     Indeed  the  sr 
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pression  of  the  brigands  on  the  road 
has  been  humorously  attributed  to  the 
desire  of  the  Neapolitans  to  have  a 
more  equable  distribution  of  the  spoil. 

The  passports  must  be  left  at  the  gate 
and  the  traveller  is  requested  to  name 
the  hotel  at  which  he  intends  to  stop; 
he  then  receives  a  printed  receipt 
(biglietto),  containing  an  account  of 
certain  formalities,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed in  the  Preliminary  Informa- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  this  work. 

The  city  is  entered  by  the  suburb 
of  San  Giovanniello,  and  by  the  Strada 
Foria.  The  first  objects  which  attract 
attention  are  the  immense  building 
called  the  Reale  Albergo  de'  Poveri,  and 
the  Orlo  Botauico.  The  Strada  Foria 
terminates  in  the  Largo  delle  Pignc 
(in  Naples,  the  Square  or  Piazza  of 
other  Italian  towns  is  called  the  Larg^o). 
In  this  space  is  the  extensive  edifice 
originally  designed  as  the  palace  of 
the  University,  and  now  known  all 
over  Europe  as  the  Museo  Borbonico. 
We  there  enter  tlie  celebrated  street 
called  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  the  main 
artery  of  Naples,  and,  as  Matthews 
calls  it,  "  the  very  Paradise  of  pick- 
pockets.*' The  Toledo  and  the  Strada 
Foria  divide  the  city  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions  :  that  on  the  left  hand, 
towards  the  sea,  is  the  old  city ;  that 
on  the  right,  between  the  streets  and 
the  bills,  is  comparatively  modern. 
Travelling  carriages  are  compelled  by 
the  police  regulations  to  drive  through 
the  principal  streets  at  a  foot  pace,  so 
that  the  visitor  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  medley  of 
strange  sigiits  which  surprise  every  one 
who  passes  for  the  first  lime  through 
the  tumultuous  confusion  which  pre- 
vaiU  in  all  the  leading  thoroughfares. 
His  attention  is  divided  between  the 
first  appearance  of  the  city  and  the 
miscellaneous  throng  whose  daily  life 
is  spent  in  the  open  air  and  the  open 
streets,  where  the  scribe  is  seen  inditing 
his  letters  by  the  side  of  a  lemonade  pa- 
goda, and  half  tlie  thoroughfare  is  occu- 
pied by  the  pans  and  dishes  of  the  chest- 
nut roaster  and  the  sausage  seller,  frying 
their  cunimodities  over  charcoal  fires. 
**  Naples,  in  its  interior,'*  says  Forsyth, 


*<  has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd 
of  London  is  unifonn  and  intelligible ; 
it  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion ;  it 
is  the  crowd  of  business.  The  crowd 
of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide 
rolling  up  and  down,  and  in  the 
middle  of  this  tide  a  hundred  eddie» 
of  men.  Here  you  are  swept  on  by 
the  current;  there  you  are  wheeled 
round  by  the  vortex.  A  diversity  of 
trades  dispute  with  you  the  streets* 
You  are  stopped  by  a  carpenter's  bench  ; 
you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  stools; 
you  dash  behind  the  pots  of  a  macca- 
roni  stall ;  and  you  escape  behind  » 
lazzarone's  night  basket.  In  this  region 
of  caricature  every  bargain  sounds  like  a 
battle.  The  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of 
the  grotesque,  and  some  of  their  church 
processions  would  frighten  a  war  horse.*' 

From  the  moment  of  his  entry  into 
the  city  the  traveller  should  be  on  hi» 
guard  against  the  pickpocketg,  who  are 
the  most  expert  in  Europe.  He  should 
carry  his  handkerchief  in  an  inside 
breast  pocket,  for  it  is  impossible  ii» 
Naples  for  a  man  to  carry  anything  in 
a  tail  pocket  with  safety.  The  side 
pockets  of  ladies*  dresses  are  also  espe-> 
cially  dangerous,  as  many  of  our  coun- 
trywomen have  discovered  to  their  cost' 
in  going  to  the  English  chapel  on  Sun- 
days. Many  of  these  pickpockets  are 
young  children,  who  arc  regularly 
trained  for  the  purpose. 

1^  Naples.  The  half  post  is  ai> 
additional  tax,  in  honour  of  its  being  a 
royal  post. 

Inns.  The  Gran  Brttagna^  for- 
merly kept  by  Buonacorsi,  and  at  pre- 
sent by  S.  Melga,  brother  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  Europa  at  Rome,  and 
formerly  master  of  the  Crocelle,  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  best  hotel  in  Naples.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Chiaja,  opposite  to 
the  Villa  Renle.  Its  windows  com- 
mand a  fine  view  over  the  Bay  and  the 
distant  mountains  of  Castellammare 
and  Sorrento.  It  has  just  been  newly 
fitted  up,  several  bachelors*  rooms 
have  been  added,  and  a  fixed  rate  of 
charges  adopted.  The  charge  for 
bachelors'  rooms  is  from  8  to  10  car* 
lini  (2#.  Bd,  to  Ss,  4d  )  daily,  during  the 
season  (from  January  to  Easter) ;  and 
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6  carlini  afterwards.     The  charge  for 
the  table  ci'hote  is  10  carlini;  break- 
fast in  the  coB'ee-room  4  carlini ;  din- 
ners in  apartments  12  carlini ;  service 
2  carlini  a  day.     The  Vittoria,  also  on 
the  Chiaja,   opposite  the   entrance  to 
the  Villa  Ueale  ;  a  large  and  well  ma- 
naged establishment,  and  not  inferior, 
except  in   situation,  to  the  Gran  Bre- 
tagna.    l*he  CroetUe,  well  situated  also, 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the 
eastern    part    of   the   Bay,   including 
Vesuvius  and  the  line  of  coast  to  Cas- 
tellaramare.     The  Crocelle  has  fallen 
off,  since  its  former  proprietor  has  re» 
moved    lo  the    Gran    Bretagna;    and 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  table  d'hote  and  at- 
tendance.     Separate  rooms  during  the 
season  are  from  8  to  10  carlini  a  day  ; 
a  small  sitting-room  and  bedroom,  18 
carlini ,  breakfast,  4  carlini ;  the  table 
d'hote,  8  carlini.    Hotel  des  Etrangerty 
on  the  Chiatamone,  with  a  table  d'hote ; 
a  recent  hotel,  well  situated,  and  highly 
spoken  of  for  reasonable  charges  and 
an   obliging   landlord,    who  has  been 
a  courier   in    English   families.     His 
wife,   an  Englishwoman,  was  formerly 
a  lady's  maid  in  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's   family,   and    has    introduced 
many  English  comforts  into  the  esta- 
blisliment.       /lo/e   Brettaniehe   in   the 
Vittoria,  also  well  spoken  of.    Hotel  de 
JBeUevue  on   the  Chiaja;  second  rate, 
though  well  placed.    Albergo  della  Villa 
di  Boma,  at  tlie  Santa  Lucia ;  a  cele- 
brated house  for  suppers   during  the 
summer,  the  tables  being  laid  on  a  ter- 
race by  the  sea  side,  commanding  a  no- 
ble view  of  the  bay  and  of  Vesuvius  ; 
tlie  charges,  however,  are  rather  high. 
Hold  de  Ruteie,  also  at  the  S.  Lucia ; 
a  good  situation,  much  frequented  by 
Germans.     Hotel  des   Princes^  at  the 
SanU  Lucia,  wilh  a  table  d'hote,  said  to 
be  comfortable  and  moderate.     Hotel 
de  Geneve  on  the  Medina,  a  new  hotel 
which  promises  well.    Hotel  de  France, 
on  the  Largo  del  Castello ;  said  to  be 
moderate.  Hotel  New  ¥ork,  in  the  Stra^ 
da  Pi  Hero,  frequented  by  seafaring  men. 
SptranzeUoj  in  the  street  of  tlie  same 
name,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  kept  by 
Giuseppe  Jorio,  called  someiimea  the 


commercial  house,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  bad  situation  in  regard  to  the  view, 
much  frequented  by  foreigners  and  cam* 
mercial  travellers ;  it  is  moderate  in  its 
charges.  The  great  hotels  of  Naples 
are  reputed  to  be  the  dearest  in  Italy ; 
dinner  costs  12  carlini  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  10  in  summer;  servants* 
board,  8  carlini  a  day.  In  winter  and 
spring,  the  best  apartments  cost  froin 
120  to  150  ducats  a  montli,  and  in 
summer  from  60  to  80.  By  the  day 
the  ordinary  charge  is  3  ducats ;  but 
travellers  must  not  expect  to  obtain 
rooms  in  the  first  hotels  for  a  single 
day  during  the  season.  Tliese  prices 
are  no  doubt  too  high,  but  the  comforts 
they  insure  are  certainly  proportionate 
In  the  second  rate  inns,  which  are 
those  generally  frequented  byforeigners, 
the  charges  are  considerably  less ;  but 
their  general  management,  particularly 
in  regard  to  domestic  matters  and  to 
the  style  of  living,  is  much  inferior. 

Pa$$port»  and  Pdiee,  As  soon  as 
the  traveller  is  settled  in  his  hotel,  he 
should  attend  to  the  formalities  speci* 
fied  in  the  biglietto  or  printed  receipt 
delivered  to  him  at  the  barrier  in  ex- 
change for  his  passport.  The  simplest 
plan  is  to  hand  it  over  to  the  landlord,, 
who  will  take  care  that  all  the  regula- 
tions are  fulfil  led  without  further  trouble 
to  the  traveller. 

Private  lodgings.  The  best  are  in 
the  Santa  Lucia  on  account  of  the  fine 
view,  on  the  Chiaja,  and  in  the  Largo 
di  Castello.  Furnished  apartments  for 
a  large  family  cost  from  100  to  150 
ducats  a  month.  The  expense  of  living 
is  double  in  winter,  and  altogether 
higher  than  in  Rome.  Krohn's  Maison 
Meubl^e  on  the  Chiaja  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  lodging-house;  there  is  a 
traiteur  in  the  establishment. 

Trattorie.  Della  Villa  di  Napoli,  in 
the  Largo  del  Palazzo  (48) ;  Corona 
di  Ferro,  in  the  Strada  Toledo  (218) ; 
Villa  di  Roma,  at  Santa  Lucia  ;  De  la 
Ville  de  Paris,  a  French  house  in  the 
Strada  Toledo  (210).  Dinner  sent  to 
the  private  lodgings  of  the  visitor  costs 
from  6  to  8  carlini  a  head.  In  the 
trattoria,  dinner  is  served  either  d  la 
carte  or  by  the  dinner.     By  the  cart^ 
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the  price  varies,  of  course,  according 
to  the  clmice;  but  a  very  tolerable 
dinner,  including  dessert  and  ordinary 
wine,  may  be  had  at  any  iratioria  for 
6  or  Acarlini  (^#.  and  2s.  Hd.}  a  head. 
The  oysters  of  ibe  Lake  ofFusaro,  which 
are  sold  at  the  stalls  at  Santa  Lucia, 
are  among  the  delicacies  of  Naples. 

Cufis,  The  Caf^uf  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
mentioned  above,  is  one  of  the  best. 
A  cup  of  coffee  costs  3  grani ;  cup  of 
chocolate,  6  to  8  gr. ;  breakfast,  S  to  3 
earlini.  Ioe$.  'lie  water  of  Naples  is 
l^crally  cooled  with  froieu  snow,  and 
so  necessary  is  this  article  to  the  people 
that  the  sliops,  like  those  of  the  apothe- 
caries and  bak<»%,  are  exempted  from 
the  law  which  compels  all  others  to  be 
shut  on  religious  festivals.  During  one 
of  the  political  disturbances  of  Italy,  a 
minister  is  said  to  have  declared  tliat 
he  would  not  answer  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  people  if  they  were  not  regu- 
larly provided  with  their  iced  snow. 
The  maUimi  (bricks)  of  iced  chocolate, 
so  called  from  their  form  and  colour, 
and  the  round  ices  called  bombe^  are 
highly  esteemed.  For  the  Neapolitan 
confectionary,  the  French  shop  opposite 
the.  theatre  of  San  Carlo  is  in  great 
repute. 

Climate,  The  climate  of  Naples  is 
humid,  and  the  scirocco  is  severely  felt. 
In  the  mean  annual  temperature,  in  the 
annual  and  daily  range,  and  in  the  mean 
variation  of  successive  days,  Naples  is 
far  inferior  to  Rome  as  a  residence  for 
consumptive  patients,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  temperature  in  the  different 
months  is  more  unequal  tlian  at  Nice 
or  Rome.  Sir  James  Clark  considers 
Naples  altogether  an  unsuital>Ie  resi- 
dence for  pulmonary  invalids.  He  says, 
*'  The  autumn  and  winter  arc  generally 
mild,  and  the  spring  is  subject  to  cold, 
sharp,  irritating  winds,  rendered  more 
trying  and  hurtful  to  invalids  by  the 
heat  of  a  powerful  sun.  Consump- 
tive patients  should  certainly  not  be 
sent  there  ;  the  qualities  of  iu  climaite 
sufficiently  mark  it  as  a  very  unsuitable 
residence  for  this  class  of  invalids ;  and 
to  the  list  of  its  defects  must  be  added 
that  of  its  topographical  po%ition,  which 
affords  no  proper  place  for  exercise  with- 


out such  exposureas  would  provehighly 
injurious  to  delicate  invalids.  For  chro- 
nic rheumatism  the  climate  is  certainly 
inferior  to  that  of  Nice  and  Rome. 
Naples  is,  however,  well  suited  as  a 
winter  residence  for  tliose  who  are  la- 
bouring under  general  debility  and 
deranged  health,  without  any  marked 
local  disease.  With  respect  to  choice 
of  situation,  invalids,  with  whom  a  warm 
and  rather  close  atmosphere  agrees,  will 
find  themnelves  beet  in  the  Borgo  di 
Chiaja,  Vittoria,  or  Chiatamone.  For 
patients  labouring  under  nervous  dys- 
pepsia and  for  nervous  invalids  gene- 
rally, the  Largo  del  Castello,  Pizso- 
faleone,  and  Santa  Lucia  afford  more 
favourable  residences.  Of  the  situa.- 
tions  frequented  by  strangers,  the  Borgo 
di  Chiaja  and  Chiatamone  afford  alto- 
gether the  best  residences  for  pulmonary 
invalids.**  The  local  physicians  gene- 
rally recommend  those  parts  of  the  city 
which  are  further  removed  from  the  sea, 
where  the  climate  is  considered  to  be 
less  active  and  more  constant.  These 
situations  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Strada  Foria,  near  the  Capuchin 
convent  of  Sant'  Efrem  Vecchio,  and 
the  Suburb  of  San  Giovan niello ;  but 
all  these  are  at  some  distance  from  the 
ordinary  localities  of  English  visitors. 
The  water  frequently  produces  diarrhoea 
for  the  first  week,  and  caution  is  gene- 
rally recommended  in  the  use  of  ices, 
fruit,  and  all  the  effervescent  and  acid 
wines.  The  best  water  is  said  to  be 
that  of  the  Fontana  del  Leone  at  the 
Mergellina ;  F.  Medina,  near  the  Largo 
del  Castello;  and  the  F.  di  San  Pietro 
Martire. 

Physicians,  Dr.  Strange;  Dr. 
Bishop,  59.  Vico  Carmenelli,  Chiaja; 
Chevalier  de  Rivas,  physician  to  the 
French  embassy;  Chevalier  Ronchi, 
physician  of  the  Court;  Dr.  Vulpes. 
Dr.  de  Rivas,  has  made  the  mineral 
waters  of  Ischia  his  study  for  upwards 
of  20  years,  and  resides  at  the  Baths 
regularly  from  May  to  September. 

Surffeons.  Mr.  Roskilly,  long  resi- 
dent at  Naples  as  an  English  surgeon  ; 
iMr.  Jackson,  also  nn  English  su  geon ; 
Signor  Delia  Cattolica,  surgeon  ac- 
coucheur ;  Signor  DePompeiis,  dentist 
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from  England,  not  addrrsaed  to  tbs 
care  of  a  banker,  should  be  plainly  and 
legibiy  dirvcted,  and  cnneiopef  should 
be  avoided  in  all  cases,  as  they  are  geno- 
rally  charged  double  in  the  Italian 
post-offices. 

EngiiMk  Chwrek,  The  Church  of 
EUtglaad  service  is  peribrmed  twice 
every  Sunday  in  the  Palace  of  tlie  Con* 
sulate.  The  church  is  supported  partly 
by  an  allowance  from  the  Foreign  Of- 
6ce,  and  partly  by  the  contributions  of 
trmvellers.  The  chaplain  is  the  Rev. 
Giles  Pugh,  M.A. 

Teachers  ef  Lcatguages*  Mr.  John 
A.  Manning,  2d»  Vico  Salata,  an  Eng- 
lishman, resident  in  Naples  for  28  years, 
and  married  to  an  Italian  lady ;  Signor 
Pedrana,  5S^  Strada  Asoensione  a 
Chiaja;  Signor  Trilli;  to  be  heard  of 
at  the  Bank  of  Cotterell  and  Co. 

IkocAcr*  ef  Mtmie*  Mr.  J.  A.  Man- 
ning, 83,  Vlco  Salata ;  Signor  Lansa, 
71,  Lar^  Castello;  Signor  Festa 
(violin),  811,  Toledo;  Signor  Con* 
saJvo  (singing),  58,  Slrada  Ascenaione 
a  Chiaja. 

BetuUngf  Rmwu.  The  British  Library 
and  Reading-room  on  the  Chiaja,  No. 
267,  well  situated,  opposite  the  Villa 
lieale,  with  a  very  tolerable  circulating 
library.  Tbia  establishment  deserves 
encouragement.  The  reading-room  is 
supplied  with  tlie  leading  London  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  Galignani,  the 
Quarterly,  Edinburgh  and  the  other 
quarterly  Reviews,  the  principal  month* 
ly  magarines,  Army  and  Navy  Lists, 
and  the  ordinary  booka  of  reference. 
Subscription  for  the  library  and  reading- 
room  together,  entitling  the  subscriber 
to  take  home  one  work  at  a  time, 
2  piastres  a  month  ;  5^  for  3  months. 
For  the  library  alone  I  \  piastre  a  month ; 
4  p.  for  3  montlis.  For  the  reading- 
room  alone,  1  i  p.  a  month  ;  3  p.  for  3 
months.  Subscribeis  may  have  the 
newspapers  at  their  own  lodgings  by 
paying  a  small  sum  extra.  Tempes- 
tini*s  Gabinetto  letterario,  56,  Strado 
S.  Brigida;  Gabinetto  letterario  of 
Signora  Pero,  19,  Strada  S*  Giaoomo. 

Ciub,  The  Aceademia  ReaU  is  the 
the  m^st  select  and  aristocratic  dub  in 
Italy;   the    Canno   is    supplied   with 


7*he  Farmada  of  the  British  legation  is 
at  259,  Chiaja.  English  drugs  are  also 
to  be  obtained  at  Barber's  British  B»> 
saar,  49,  Largo  S.  Ferdinando. 

JBritukLefiatiom.  The  Hon.  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Temple,  K.C.  B.,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary. 

Ctms^  Capt.  Gallwey,  R.  N.,  38, 
Palano  Calabritto.  Ftee-ComemL  Mr. 
L.  J.  Barber. 

Banken.  Baron  C.  M.  de  Roths- 
child, PaJasso  Folicastro  Strada  Fer- 
randina;  Messrs.  CoUerell,  Iggulden, 
and  Co.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Villa 
Reale ;  Messrs.  Cumming,  Wood,  and 
Coi,  46,  Slrada  Guantai  Nuovi; 
Messrs.  Degas  and  Son,  53,  Calata 
Trinila  Maggiore;  Messrs.  Djpbree, 
Maiagy,  and  Co.,  4,  Vico  Travaccari; 
Messrs.  Routh  and  Co.,  Palazio  Pir- 
tanna,  8.  Caterina;  Messrs.  Turner 
and  Co.,  64,  Strada  S.  Luda. 

Pbtt  Offiee,  The  Foreign  mails  for- 
merly arrived  and  departed  three  times 
a  week ;  but  they  are  now  more  fre- 
quent, in  consequence  c»f  the  increased 
nomber  of  steam  vessels.  The  English 
letters  are  always  received  by  the  French 
mail  packets,  which  arrive  from  Mar- 
seilles on  the  morning  of  the  5tli,  15th, 
and  25th  of  every  month,  and  leave  on 
the  same  day  for  Malta  and  the  Levant. 
The  same  packets  take  the  letters  for 
England  on  their  return  to  Marseilles, 
which  takes  place  on  the  8th,  18th,  and 
28th  of  ^yterf  month.  In  addition  to 
these  packets,  the  mail  by  land  leaves 
Naples  for  Rome  every  day  ia  the  week 
except  Mondays  and  Sundays.  All 
foreign  letters  sent  by  the  land  route 
must  be  paid ;  but  prepayment  is  not 
necessary  for  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom, or  for  Sicily.  Tlie  office  is  open 
from  9  to  12  a.jc.  and  from  4  to  8  f.si.; 
in  summer  the  afternoon  attendance  is 
from  5  to  9.  Strangers  receive  their 
letters  more  regularly  if  they  are  di- 
rected to  the  care  of  some  banker  or 
other  resident.  There  is  a  petite  poeie 
for  the  city  and  suburbs.  Asa  general 
rule,  letters  should  not  be  intrusted  to 
a  valet-de-place  for  the  purpose  of  being 
posted.  To  secure  their  safety,  the  visi- 
tor will  do  well  to  take  tliem  to  the 
office  and  prepay  them  himself.  Letters 
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papers,  and  has  a  billiard-room  attached. 
The  balls  of  the  club  take  place  in  tlie 
saloon  of  the  San  Carlo.  Strangers 
can  only  procure  invitations  through 
the  favour  of  the  ambassador. 

BooktellerM,  Carlo  Batelli  and  Co., 
booksellers  and  printers,  Palazzo  del  la 
Torre,  30,  Largo  S.  Giovanni  Mag- 
giore ;  Borel  and  Bompard,  6,  Palazso 
Maddaloni;  Dufresne  (French  books), 
51,  Strada  Medina;  Nobile,  114,  Strada 
Toledo;  Padoa,  260,  Strada  Toledo; 
Salimbeni,  73,  Strada  Toledo ;  Dura, 
10,  Strada  Chiaja. 

Muiic  Seiien^  Girard  and  Co.,  211, 
Toledo;  Carmagnola,  S,  Strada  Tri- 
nita  Spagnuoli.  Pianos  may  be  hired 
of  Molitor,  48,  Strada  Bisignano  ;  and 
Helzel,  138,  Strada  Chiaja. 

Engligk  Warthou9e»  Pitkin's  Maga- 
zinc,  71,  Largo  del  Castello,  and  Pa- 
lazzo Partanna,  Largo  Cappella.  Eng^ 
lish  Saddlers,  Fish,  31,  Strada  Vit- 
toria ;  Lewis,  5,  Largo  Cappella.  Silk 
Warehotues,  Fabbrica  Reale,  340,  To- 
ledo; (Sicilian  silk  from  Catania),  273, 
Toledo.  Glove  Warehouse,  Bossi,  170, 
Toledo.  The  gloves  of  Naples  are 
celebrated  throughout  Italy,  a  good 
pair  costs  2  carlini  (8d.).  Nofies  Soap, 
Ridolfo,  Largo  del  Vasto.  Coral  and 
Lava  Works.  Bolten,  Palazzo  Partanna ; 
Balzano,  10,  Largo  Vittoria.  Views  of 
Naples.  Mauton,  38,  Strada  S.  Carlo ; 
De  Vito,  10,  Largo  Vittoria.  Imita" 
tioH  Etruscan  Vases  and  Terra  CoUas. 
Giustiniani,  10  to  16,  Strada  Mart, 
nella;  Del  Vecchio,  4,'  Strada  Mari- 
nella;  Colonnese,21,  Stiada  Marinella. 
Antiques.  De  Crescenso,  87  and  88,  S. 
Lucia;  Casanova,  52,  Strada  Alabar- 
dieri. 

Vetture,  The  charge  for  job  car- 
riages is  3  ducats  a  day  in  the  city, 
with  a  buonamano  of  2  carlini  to  the 
driver  ;  for  half  a  day  only  the  charge 
is  18  carlini.  In  winter,  when  the  car- 
riage is  hired  by  the  month,  the  com- 
mon  charge  is  75  piastres  per  month, 
stipulating  for  an  open  carriage  by  day 
and  a  close  one  by  night;  and  that  the 
engagement  is  for  a  calendar  month, 
otherwise  a  dispute  will  arise  about  tlie 
Slat  day.  The  buonomano  per  month 
is   6  piastres.     Hackney  carriages  are 


hired  either  by  the  course  or  by  tlie 
hour.  By  the  hour  the  tariff  is  as  fol- 
lows : — carriage  with  2  horses,  1st  hour, 
4  carl,  or  40  grani,  every  subsequent 
hour,  25  grani;  cabriolets,  1st  hour, 
24  grani ;  every  subsequent  hour,  1 8gr. ; 
cittadine,  1st  hour,  30  gr.;  every  sub« 
sequent  hour  22  gr.  If  the  last  hour 
be  only  commenced  it  is  charged  as  a 
whole  one.  By  the  course,  a  carriage 
with  2  horses,  20 gr.;  cabriolets  12gr.; 
cittadine,  15gr.  The  course  does  not 
exceed  half  an  hour,  and  must  be  within 
the  limits  of  ihe  city.  When  carriages 
are  taken  for  5  or  6  hours  a  bargain 
should  be  made,  paying  3  carl,  for  every 
'hour,  or  at  most  4  for  the  first  and  3 
each  ||our  afterwards.  The  following 
is  the  official  tariflf  for  the  different 
conveyances  to  the  environs  :  a  car- 
riage with  4  horses,  for  the  wliote  day, 

4  ducats  ;  with  2  horses,  for  the  whole 
day,  2  due.  40  grani ;  a  cabriolet  with 
one  horse,  the  whole  day,  1  ducat, 
60  gr. 

Boats,  A  boat  with  4  oars,  costs  per 
day,  2  ducats  ;  with  2  oars,  from  Na-» 
pies  to  Portici,  60  gr. ;  a  seat  in  the 
market  boats  to  Sorrento,  Castellam- 
mare,  Capri,  Torre  del  Greco,  or  Ischia, 
10  grani. 

Omnibuses,  1.  The  city  line  running 
through  the  city  from  the  Villa  Reale 
to  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri,  passing 
through  the  Chiaja,  the  Toledo,  the 
Studii,  Strada  Pigne,  Strada  Foria; 
fare,  5  grani 2.  The  line  of  the  Tribu- 
nal! :  From  the  Largo  del  Castello  to 
the  Larghetto  S.  Onofrio  alia  Vicaria, 
passing  through  the  Strade  S.  Carlo, 
ToledOfPortasciusccUa,  Tribunal! ;  fare, 

5  grani. — 3.  The  Railway  line:  From 
the  Largo  del  Castello  to  the  railway, 
passing  through  the  Strada  Piliero,  the 
Marina,  and  the  Poru  del  Carmine, 
5  grani. 

Valets-de-plaee,  As  in  Rome,  it  ia 
necessary  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  these  personages  when  making  pur- 
chases. Tlieir  fee  is  from  5  to  6  car- 
lini a  day  in  the  city,  and  from  10  to  12 
in  tlie  suburbs. 

Theatres.  The  principal  theatre  of 
Naples,  the  T\eatro  Reale  di  San  Carlo, 
adjoining  the  royal  palace,  is  famoua 
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tbioughout  Europe  as  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  dedicated  to  the 
Italian  opera,  but  in  architectural  pro- 
portionsy  and  in  the  taste  of  its  fiecora- 
tiona,  it  is  inferior  to  our  own  Opera 
House  in  London,  and  to  La  Scale  at 
Milan.  It  was  built  in  1815.  On 
entering  it  for  the  first  time,  when  it  is 
lit  up  at  night,  the  stranger  cannot 
fiul  to  be  struck  with  its  great  stie 
and  the  ^lendour  of  its  general  effect. 
It  has  six  tiers  of  boxes  of  SS  each. 
Boxes,  1st  tier,  7  ducats ;  2d  tier, 
9  ducats ;  Sd  tier,  6  ducats ;  4th  tier, 
4.50;  5th  tier,  3.60;  6th  tier,  2; 
seats  in  the  pit,  from  the  1st  to  the  18th 
row,  60  grani ;  the  others,  50  grani.  The 
prices  are  doable  on  state  occasions. 

The  Tiairo  ReaU  dd  Foudo  in  the 
Strada  Molo,  the  second  of  the  two 
royal  theatres,  is  a  miniature  San  Carlo, 
being  under  the  same  manager,  sup- 
plied by  the  same  singers,  dancers,  and 
musicians,  and  likewise  devoted  exclu* 
sively  to  operas  and  ballets.  To 
obriate  inconvenience  from  this  ar- 
rangement, the  two  establishments  are 
opened  on  alternate  nights.  Boxes, 
1st  tier,  4  due.,  50  gr. ;  2d,  6  due. ;  3d, 
3.60;  4tb,  2.40;  5tb,  1.20;  pit  seats, 
40gr. 

The  Teatro  dt*  FwretUud  in  the 
street  of  the  same  name,  is  the  oldest 
theatre  in  Naples,  and  is  so  called  from 
the  church  in  its  vicinity.  It  was 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  viceroy 
Ognatte  for  the  representation  of 
Spanish  comedy.  It  afterwards  became 
the  theatre  of  the  opera  buffiu  It  is  now 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  regular  Italian 
drama,  and  is  very  popular.  Boxes, 
1st  and  2d  tier,  3  due.  ;  3d  tier,  2 
due. ;  4di  tier,  1.50;  5th  tier,  1 ;  pit^ 
SO  graoL 

The  Teatro  Nuovo,  in  the  street  of 
the  same  name,  is  also  a  very  old 
theatre.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
opera  buffa.  Boxes,  1st  tier,  2.40; 
2d  tier,  3.60;  3d  tier,  2.20;  4th  tier, 
1.50 ;  5th  tier,  1  due.  ;  pit  30  gr. 

The  Teairo  San  Ferdinando,  in  the 
street  of  the  same  name,  is  said  to  be 
nearly  equal  to  San  Carlo  in  sise.  It 
is  a  theatre  of  the  opera  buffa,  and 
of    occasional   amateur  perfornumoes 


in  .the  Neapolitan  dialect.  Boxes,  1st 
tier,  1.60;  2d  tier,  2.60;  Sd  tier,  1.40; 
4th  tier,  1  due. ;  pit  20  gr. 

The  Teatro  ddla  Feniee  in  the 
Largo  del  Castello,  is  devoted  to  opera 
buffa  and  melodrama,  chiefly  in  the 
Neapolitan  dialect.  It  has  two  per* 
formances  daily.  In  the  Morning^  the 
boxes  are,  Ist  and  2d  tier,  1  due  ; 
Sd  tier,  60  gr. ;  pit,  12  gr.  In  the 
£Mitm^,  boxes,  1st  and  2d  tier,  1.20; 
Sd  tier,  80  gr. ;  pit,  15  gr. 

The  Ttatro  Partenopef  in  the  Largo 
delle  Pigne,  is  one  of  the  popular 
theatres  in  which  broad  comedy  and 
fkrce  are  performed  twice  a  day  in  the 
Neapolitan  dialect.  Boxes,  Ist  tier, 
80  grani ;  2d  tier,  1  ducat ;  Sd  tier, 
60  grani ;  pit,  10  grani 

The  Teatro  di  San  Cariino,  in  the 
Largo  del  Castello,  is  the  head  quarters 
of  Pulcinelia,  and  is  therefore  the 
characteristic  theatre  of  Naples.  The 
wit  of  Pulcinelia,  and  the  irresistible 
humour  of  the  fantoccini^  make  it  the 
great  resort  of  the  populace,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  of  the  higher 
powers,  who  hear  the  politics  of  the  day 
discussed  by  Pulcinelia  in  the  Neapo* 
litan  dialect  with  a  freedom  unknown 
elsewhere.  The  awkwardness  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  clown  is  com- 
bined in  this  instance  with  a  coarse  but 
facetious  humour,  which  popular  licence 
has  made  the  vehicle  of  satire ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  other  sources  of  com* 
ment  upon  the  events  of  tiie  time, 
Pulcinelia  has  become  the  idol  of  the 
Neapolitans.  He  is  therefore  in  great 
request,  and  his  performances  take  place 
accordingly  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening.  "  What,'*  says  Forsyth,  <*  is 
a  drama  in  Naples  without  Punch,  or 
wluit  is  Punch  out  of  Naples  ?  Here, 
in  his  native  tongue,  and  among  his 
own  countrymen,  Punch  is  a  person  of 
real  power ;  he  dresses  up  and  retails 
all  tiie  drolleries  of  the  day  ;  he  is  the 
channel  and  sometimes  the  source  of 
the  passing  opinions ;  he  can  inflict 
ridicule ;  he  could  gain  a  mob,  or  keep 
the  whole  kingdom  in  good  humour. 
Capponi  and  others  consider  Punch  as 
a  lineal  representation  of  the  Atellan 
farcers.  They  find  a  convincing  resem- 
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bknce-botveen  Un^nuMfc  aad.*anliMle 
chick«n-noee<l  Apxre^  in '  btwntt . whicb 
was  discovered «!  Rome;  aadtifromihis* 
nose/thejr  (Imir^hiB'jauaef.'^a.puWaeno 
fndiicineUa  !  **     AttoMUui^'tfaU  dteoeoti 
wei-migbt  pjMk.  th»,- ortgibfc'Off  Haneh 
back  to  very  revote  avtat^aity. 
is  ^ttiatiYVtolrAfteUa^ .  and.thai^ore 
OscaA.     None  tfaje- QMan.farcoe>  w«fe 
anterioerto  aagr  stagei.-.    Thsjr  iatmiied 
on  the  stage  >  onijr^  iar  its?  berbaaoMa 
state,  and  were '  dismiaied  on  tbe^nt 
apfwanmce  oCa  xef^ittla*  •  draaaa^     TIlay 
then,  afpcaacd  aa»  exodtAroR.trestlee; 
Tboii  mwauBMnsfoke  baoad  Voheaaa^ 
whatever'  tbef*  spofce%-  tbay  gri—sid 
like^    Datus^     they    reOailid .  all  t  tba 
scandal  Ithat  (HMsed;  as;ppor<'MaUi>iNa*« 
wrongs.      Their  paata' were' freqnaiitly 
inter woTen  with   odber*  draoMS,    coa- 
Mrte^tM'/abettis  (^a^s  lAwj)  jfotiinmrnin 
Atdhnis    sumk'     Quad,  gentm -Iwidontm^ 
ah    Oseis  aaeq^tum; . and i  i»<  aU >  tfaeae 
respiMts   the    Bxodiariua^  cocreepoiida 
with  the  Piuteh  oi-  Nmpks«     Tiet.if  iwe. 
retuan  frocB  •  aaaloggr  to  •  fact#.  we  shaU 
iiwi  that. Master    Bunch    is    ott)y\  a< 
caaicaUire .  of»  the*.  ApiaUaat'  paasaai, ,  a< 
chaxaeter  inrented^  aa  semei  suppoaai-  hj\ 
the  .CapteiB .  MUManoreai  jnipaoved  bgr 
Cisccio  tbaitaiievf.aad  p»eforQai«i9.tba* 
Baraepavtaatha  Fool  or 'thai  ViceiMiMMr' 
English  pkiys.  and^maraUtiea/'       Inr 
tlie   Aforniap  tha  UMus^arc, .  Isk.  tbrj. 
1  duCh ;  ,2dtier,  80gran*$  pi«^  124;raniM 
In  tba  E.veuut0^  hoxnAf .  1  sk  ti«r» .  1  •  SO  ; 
2dy,rduc. ;  pjt,J£<gKanL 
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Tlie-  City  of 'Nap^Sf  which  is  siiottled 
in  40?  52'   N..lat.,   aad'U^^  16!.  lEL 
loog«>  dttpfitei  witlkiConstatinopJe  the 
claim  of  occufigring*  the. most  beantiliil 
site  in  .EuvopCk .  It  is  biuk  in  theibrm-of  i 
aa  aiBp^iitheatce^ootthe  slop^-oCia  range 
of  hills  on* that  norlham  shove*  o6  that 
Bay  of  Napicaf  which  ds  itpyard*  o6\^Si 
Bngli&h  nultts  in  /Circuit  <frona  the* Capo 
della. .  Caaapaaella.  on .  the-  S. K^. t»  th» 
CappdhMisiinoi>»theN«.W»^andrailwr. 
more  than  58  Jailea  in  circuit  if:w«viik» 
elude*  the- islaadaflf  Gafpi  and  Isahia^ 
and  measure  the  Bay. from,  the  Buata 
Garenay  the  southern  point  4)S'  Capri,  i» 


tha>  Punte  dall*  laapawteatey  thf  woatera  ■ 
point  of  Ischia.*^ 

The  ooisntryv  which  lias  alofi^  the* 
north  loastom  sborca-ofthisS^fs  ai»«c«- 
tenaivfrflaV  forBnBg'part>ofith»  grcaik» 
plain  io£'Oaaapaauai     TheriTer  Sebte^ 
th*>  Sebatnai  ofi  tbai<  Roteaaa,    Atera 
thiottghi  itf     Inr*  aasmiit  tiaoae-  tfaare> 
is    nac/  dodM*.  that  Hi  Mna/  a  naaih ;  - 
it  ia-now-uBdaa  oiilltratiai»«aa^maakct« 

*  'It  mayibo  vsefitL  to.  tha<  tn««Her  to  haaet 
the  exact  details  of  these  distaooeB,  jinhich  ace.- 
as  fdllowv:  — 

Gm>f  Mphlcak  Milat^ 
The  length  of  .IsehU  Atam  the.FUnU  dell' 

Imperatore  to  thto  Castle   on  its   east 

sMeia 

Isohia  to  fr#cfcda.(hBsadth  oCphaaaat)    . 
Length  of  Procida  .... 

Procida  to  Chpo  di' IVftaeno        ... 
Ca^dl  Hiaano  to  thO'Ialaadof  MMIa.-  .. 
Nisita  to  the  8.  Point  of  Poiilipo       . .      ...  1. 
S.  Point  of  Posinpo  to  Castel  dell*  Oto     .    S» 
Castcld^U'Ovototkb  MoloOraade-       .    1 
Molo  Grande  to  Capo  Bnino    -       —      .,8 
Capo  Bruno  to  Castellaminare  -       -       -    H« 
Citatenammare  to  Capo  d*  OrI.1ndo  -       -    S  ' 
Capo^d*.OiilaBdo-to.Gapo.diSbrff«nta-      .■  6|< 
Capo  di  SorceDto  to  Capo  dL  Hana  -       —  li^ 
Ctfpo  di  Mdssa  to  Capo  di  Corno       .        -    If 
Capo'dbCorno'tO'Plinta  d<*Ha  OnBpaaella-    3' 
Punta  della  GampanaUa  to  Ua  Oapp^Mt^ 

Point  of  Capri.       .....    3 

Length  Of  CKpri  ttvm  Lb  Cttpo  to  PttnU 

Caeeaa-. ->     •       -       .....       ..d|> 

MUawy  fcctaweu  Capo  IHmiio  and-  the  Ocpo^ 
d'Orlando,  near  Castellaramare,  the  depth  o£ 
water  is  170  fathoms.     The  entire  coast  of 
the-bay^  wHIi^'very  few  evceptHMit,  it  ex- 
trenialf  bokV  aad  thavdepthof  water  propoiw 
tionally  great.    Tho-dep^  close  uoder  Punta 
di  S.'  Angelo,  the  soutn^rnmost  "point  of  'the 
isknd  ofi'Isebia,  ia>'48  fkthonisj:  akiPliote' 
Soociaro*  .the  southecni. point  of  Prooida,  it 
is  56  fathoms ;  at  Capo  di  MIseno  it  is  ft-om 
6  to  lftfalhoOM;-off  the  south  point  of 'the  > 
pnemonionr  of.  PosUipOi .  it  ia  £  lBMioia%-.but 
the  coast  is  dangerous  within  |.a  mUe  ftom. 
numbers  of  sunken  rockk  and  ruins.    Along 
tha<aooat  thenoe  to>  thtt<-fttefgeMhla<'  the  dopta'< 
is  from  8  to  8  fathoms }  offi  the  CaOei  dell* 
Oto.  it  is  from  8  to  16  fathoms ;  at  the  an. 
chciregeof  shipt  of  war  off* -this  caaMe  and  the  - 
molft^  it  ia  faom  25-to  SSAthbma*  4;laso  to  the; 
mole  itself,  It  is  6  fathoms :  off  the  coaat,  f^om 
Punta  della  Maddalena  to  Portici,  It  is  \f»  to  19 
fathoms  I  flR>m<.Poctlcl,>a»€Mr.aeOapo  BMaao, 
between  Torre  del  Grcoo  and  Tocredeir  Au/. 
nunziata,  it  is  Arom  6  to  6  fdthoms  i  thence  to 
CifatellammRre,'  IftTarids  fii*sm  6'to  v  fathomt;  - 
within,  the  .mole  of  CasteUnamarci  theae  ari.8' 
or  4  fathonn  \pS  Capo  d'Orlando»  there  are 
8  rathbms ;  oflrVico,  there  are  flrom  8  to  10' 
fathoms)  ;o(r'the  town.o0*Sonrsnto,-ther«  aca- 
from  8  to  16'rathoma{  off*  Capo  aonreoto,- there 
are  31  fathbms ;  oflT  Capo  Massa,  there  are  35 
fafchbmv;  olFGape  O0nM»i  thtore«re  10  flAhoma  \ 
off;  Puotat  doUa .  Osanpaaalla,  thare  -  aao  4& 
fathoms :  between  it  and  Capri,  there  are  Arom 
40' to  15  fiithoms;  off  thb  S.  point  of  Capri. 
there<a«i<65  fttiMmia. 
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gardens,  from  which  the  capital  derives 
its  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Prom  ai>out  the  centre  of  the  plain  and 
midway  between  Naples  and  the  Apen- 
nines, Vesuvius  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  3900  feet  above  the  plain ;  its 
lower  slopes  studded  with  a  circle  of 
densely-peopled  villages  and  hamlets. 
Along  the  coast  from  Naples,  and 
lying  between  Vesuvius  and  the  sea, 
are  the  towns  of  Portici,  Resina, 
Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
ziata,  and  the  sites  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Beyond  tlie  Sarnoy  at 
the  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  coast  suddenly  bends 
to  the  S.  W.,  is  tlie  town  of  Cas- 
tellammare,  situated  near  the  site  of  an- 
cient Stabis,  at  die  foot  of  the  Monte 
Sant*  Angelo,  the  highest  point  of  that 
mountain  range  which  forms  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Bay,  and  is  an 
off- shoot  from  the  line  of  Apennines 
which  runs,  like  a  back-bone,  through 
the  whole  kingdom  to  both  extremities 
of  the  boot.  From  CastcUammare  to 
tlte  Capo  della  Campanella  occupying 
sites  the  most  beautiful  which  can  be 
imagined  and  overlooking  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  are  the  towns  of  Vico,  Sor- 
rento, and  Massa.  About  3  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  the  extremity  of  the  Pro* 
montory,  lies  the  Island  of  Capri,  which 
is  nearly  3^  miles  in  length,  and  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  is  due  S. 
of  Naples  at  a  distance  of  about  17 
miles* 

The  coast  to  the  W.  of  Naples,  as 
far  as  the  Promontory  of  Misenum, 
is  more  broken  and  irregular  than  that 
on  the  £.  The  Promontory  of  Posilipo 
separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  those 
of  Possuoli  and  Bai»,  and  conceals 
Misenum  from  the  view.  The  shore 
between  Naples  and  Posilipo  is  known 
by  the  general  name  of  the  Chiaja,  or 
the  Quay.  Tlie  hill  of  Posilipo  is 
pierced  by  a  tunnel  called  tlie  Grotta 
di  Pozzuoli,  or  more  commonly  the 
Grotta  di  Posilipo.  Above  the  eastern 
entrance  of  this  tunnel,  overlooking  the 
whole  coast  of  Naples  as  far  as  Vesu- 
vius, are  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  of 
Virgil.  Following  the  coast  from  the 
point  of   Posilipo,  at  the  distance  of 


2  miles  from  the  point,  the  small  island 
of  Nisita  is  seen  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  La  Gajola.  Further  on,  and  before 
reaching  the  Solfatara,  lying  inland  on 
the  right,  are  the  Lago  d*Agnano,  the 
Grotta  del  Cane,  and  the  extinct  crater 
called  the  Monte  Astroni.  Beyond 
these,  almost  every  step  which  the  tra- 
veller will  take  is  on  classic  ground, 
and  every  spot  which  presents  itself  is 
enshrined  in  the  poetry  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  First,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
running  into  the  Bay  of  Baias  is  Poz* 
luoli,  with  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
Mole  and  the  ruins  of  its  celebrated 
Serapeon.  Beyond  it  are  the  Monte 
Nuovo,  the  Arco  Felice  and  the  other 
ruins  of  Cumae,  the  Lake  of  Avernus, 
the  Lucrine  Lake,  the  Lake  of  Fusaro» 
the  Castle  of  Bai»,the  Cento  Camerelle, 
the  Elysian  Fields,  the  Mare  Morto, 
and  the  port  and  promontory  of  Mise- 
num. Beyond  Misenum  at  the  distance 
of  2^  miles,  lying  W.  S.  W.,  is  the 
island  of  Procida,  and  1  ^  mile  W.  S.  W. 
of  Procida  is  the  island  of  Ischia, 
which  terminates  the  Bay  of  Naples  on 
the  W.,  as  Capri  terminates  it  on  the 
£.  The  Bay  between  Ischia  and 
Capri  is  14  miles  broad,  its  depth  to 
the  Palace  of  Portici  is  about  15  miles. 
Naples  itself,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  built  at  the  base  and  on 
the  slopes  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
have  the  general  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. This  range  is  divided  into 
two  natural  crescents  by  a  transverse 
ridge  of  lesser  hills  called  the  Capo- 
dimonte,  the  St.  Elmo,  and  the  Piz- 
zofalcone,  terminating  on  the  S.  in 
the  tongue  of  rock  which  runs  into  the 
sea  under  the  name  of  tlie  Caste!  delP 
Ovo.  The  crescent  which  lies  to  the 
E.  of  this  ridge  includes  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  ancient  portion  of 
the  city,  extending  from  the  flanks  of 
Capodimonte  and  St.  Elmo  to  the  river 
Sebeto,  which  may  be  said  to  separate 
the  city  from  the  plain  of  Campania. 
This  eastern  portion  of  the  city  includes 
within  its  circuit  the  principal  edifices 
and  public  establishments.  It  is  inter- 
sected from  N.  to  S.,  from  Capo- 
dimonte ncMrly  to  the  sea,  by  a  long 
street,  of  which  the  lower  portion  is 
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the  celebrated  Toledo ;  and  it  is  more 
densely  peopled  than  any  town  of  the 
same  extent  in  Europe.  The  crescent 
on  the  W.  of  8t.  Elmo  is  the  modem 
city,  known  as  the  Chiaja  or  the  Quay. 
It  is  connected  with  the  eastern  cres- 
cents by  the  streets  which  occupy  the 
depression  between  St.  Elmo  and  Piz> 
xofalcone,  and  by  a  broad  romd  which 
extends  along  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
PissofalcoDe,  from  the  arsenal  on  the 
£.  to  the  Villa  Reale  on  the  W. 
This  street  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
Castel  deir  Ovo  is  called  the  Strada 
Santa  Lucia ;  from  the  Castel  dell*  Ovo 
to  the  barracks  of  the  horse  artillery  it 
is  called  the  Platamone,  or  more  com- 
monly the  Cbiatamone ;  and  from  the 
barracks  to  the  Villa  Reale  it  is  called 
the  Vittona,  from  the  church  of  that 
name,  built  in  1571  to  commemorate 
the  victory  gained  by  Don  John  of 
Austria  over  the  Turks.  The  Chiaja 
forms  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow 
strip  of  streets  and  squares  occupying 
the  flat  space  between  the  sea  and  the 
lower  hills  of  the  Vomero,  called  the 
CoUina  di  Chiaja.  It  is  about  \j^ 
mile  long  from  the  hill  of  Pizxofalcone 
to  the  hill  of  Podlipo.  Throughoot  its 
entire  length  it  is  traversed  by  a  fine 
broad  paved  road  running  parallel  to  the 
tea-^ore,  bordered  on  the  north  by 
rows  of  palaces  and  handsome  houses, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  public  gardens 
called  the  Villa  Reale,  which  he  be- 
tween It  and  the  sea.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Chiflja  are  the  quarters 
of  the  Piedigrotta  and  the  Mergel- 
Una.  From  the  former  the  tunnel, 
already  mentioned  as  the  Grotta  di 
Posilipo,  leads  direct  to  Pouuoli. 
From  the  Mergellina,  an  admirable 
road  be^un  by  Murat  winds  round  the 
base  and  over  the  southern  face  of  the 
promontory  to  the  same  town. 

Between  tlie  sea-shore  and  the  bills 
which  bound  Naples  on  the  N.,  are 
several  depressions  in  the  transverse 
ridge  of  hills  which  serve  to  connect  the 
eastern  and  the  western  crescents,  and 
supply  a  level  communication  between 
the  old  city  and  the  new.  The  first 
of  these  depressions  lies  between  the 
hills  of  Pisiofalcone  and  St.  Ehno,  and 


opens  an  easy  communication  from  the 
Toledo  and  the  Largo  del  Palasso 
Reale  to  the  Largo  del  Vasto  and  the 
Chiaja.  The  second  lies  on  the  N.  of 
St.  Elmo,  and  is  much  broader,  extend- 
ing on  one  side  from  the  Strada  S  Carlo 
air  Arena  and  the  Piazza  delle  l^gne, 
in  which  the  Museo  Borbonico  is  built^ 
to  the  sabuffb  of  L'  Infrncata  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  from  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri 
to  the  suburb  €^  La  SanttS,  situated  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  bridge  or  via- 
duct, called  the  Ponte  delja  SanitA. 
This  is  considered  the  healthiest  suburb 
of  Naples,  the  climate  being  so  pure 
that  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley 
ar«  called  «<Vita**  and  "Salute.** 
From  the  Ponte  delta  Sanifd,  the  fine 
mad  called  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Capo- 
dimonte,  constructed  by  tlie  French 
under  the  name  of  the  Strada  Napo- 
leone,  to  form  the  Dorthem  continu- 
ation of  the  Toledo,  leads  directly  N. 
to  the  Ro3^l  Palace  of  Capodimonte. 
On  the  S.E.  of  that  hill  is  the  Hill 
of  Miradois,  crowned  by  the  Ob- 
servatory, while  its  flanks  ai^  covered 
with  the  suburbs  of  Miraroli  and  Le 
Vergine.  On  the  W.  of  the  Strada  di 
Capodimonte  are  the  hills  of  Dueporte^ 
Arenella,  Antignano,  and  11  Vomero, 
all  studded  with  hamlets  and  villas. 
Beyond,  on  the  highest  point  in  the 
range  of  hills  surrounding  Naples  on 
the  west,  is  the  fiimous  monastery  of 
the  Camaldoli  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  prospects  even  in  this  district 
of  enchanting  scenery. 

The  length  of  Naples  from  the  mili- 
tary iMrracks  beyond  the  Ponte  della 
Maddalena  to  the  Mergellina  is  4  miles ; 
the  breadth,  from  the  Capodimonte  to 
the  Castel  dell*  Ovo,  is  9^  miles,  llie 
plan  of  the  city  is  so  irregular  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  measure  its  cir- 
cumference; it  is,  however,  estimated 
at  10  miles.  The  older  parts  of  the 
city  are  remarkable  for  their  narrow 
and  tortuous  streets,  some  of  which 
would  seem  as  if  built  purposely  to 
exclude  the  sun ;  and  yet  the  houses 
are  generally  spacious  and  massive,  and, 
in  many  instances,  are  seven  stories 
high,  and  have  flat  rood. 
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Hiere  are  1909  ttreets,  in  which  the 
bouses  are  regularly  numbered.  The 
numbers  begin  always  on  the  left  of  the 
atreet,  and  continue  progressively  to 
the  right.  The  principal  streets  are 
called  Strade;  the  cross-streets  are 
called  Vichi;  the  smaller  streets  are 
called  Vkoletti;  the  lanes,  Strettole; 
the  hilly  streets  leading  to  the  old  town 
are  called  Cakte ;  those  leading  to  the 
auburbs  are  called  Salite ;  those  which 
are  so  steep  as  to  require  steps  are 
called  Gradoni;  those  which  have 
many  branches  are  called  Rampe. 
Very  few  of  the  streets  bear  the  namf 
of  Yia,  so  common  in  other  Italian 
cities;  but,  here  and  there  the  term 
Rua,  an  unmistakable  relic  of  the 
Anjou  dynasty,  is  met  witli. 

The  streets  were  not  lighted  at  night 
imtil  the  year  1806,  when  oil  lamps 
were  first  employed.  In  1S40  these 
were  superseded  by  gas,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  in  so  crowded  and 
intricate  a  rity  has  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  which  modem 
civilisation  has  effected.  Within  the 
last  few  years  foot-pavements  have 
been  laid  down  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  but  such  is  the  invete- 
racy of  habit  that  even  now  the  people 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  relinquish 
their  ancient  custom  of  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets. 

BISTOaiCAI.  ZOPOO&AmY. 

If  the  limits  of  this  work  permitted 
us  to  enter  into  an  antiquarian  disqui- 
sition on  the  history  of  Naples,  we 
should  find  few  landmarks  to  guide 
us  through  those  fascinating  regions  of 
poetic  fiction  from  which  our  mate- 
rials would  be  derived,  and,  in  fact, 
sbouM  soon  be  lost  in  the  endless 
mazes  of  conjecture. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  most  ju- 
dicious antiquaries  agree  in  assigning 
a  Phfsnician  origin  to  Naples,  and  in 
regarding  the  story  of  Parthenope,  the 
Syreli,  as  the  poetic  tradition  of  the 
event.  All  the  authorities  agree  that 
mt  a  subsequent,  but  unrecorded  period, 
the  Greeks  established  two  colonies  on 
^  site ;  the  one  an  offshoot  of  the  an- 
cient Euboean  settlement  of  Cums, 


the  other,  a  direct  immigration  from 
Attica.  The  first  of  these  Greek  colo- 
nies, in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
their  religion,  made  the  Phoenician 
Parthenope  the  dirinity  of  the  spot,  and 
gave  her  name  to  the  city  which  they 
founded.  The  second  built  for  them- 
selves a  distinct  city  under  the  name  of 
Neapolis,  or  the  new  city ;  upon  which 
Parthenope  assumed  the  name  of  Pa- 
laeapolts,  or  the  old  city. 

I.  During  the  Greek  period.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Latin 
writers  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  two 
cities  of  Pal«apoIis  and  Neapolis, 
though  distinct  in  name,  were  identical 
in  language,  in  customs,  in  govern- 
ment, and  in  all  those  national  peculi- 
arities which  marked  their  common 
origin,  and  have  survived  even  to  our 
own  time. 

By  the  researches  of  the  local  antl- 
qnaries  we  are  enabled  to  define  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  extent  and  situ- 
ation of  these  cities;  but  all  attempts 
to  trace  the  outlines  of  their  walls,  in 
spite  of  the  learning  which  has  been 
expended  iipon  the  task,  have  of  course 
been  futile.  It  may  be  stated  briefly, 
that  a  line  drawn  fVom  the  Porto  Pic- 
colo to  tHe  Porta  Alba,  and  thence  in  a 
semicircle  through  the  street  of  L*An- 
ticaglia  to  the  Castel  del  Carmine,  em- 
bracing the  Duomo,  the  SS.  Apostoll, 
S.  Domenico,  the  Incurabili,  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Tribunal!,  will  include 
the  site  both  of  Palseapolis  and  Nea- 
polis. Excavations  made  within  this 
circuit  have  brought  to  light  Greek 
substructions,  fragments  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  Greek  coins,  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  character 
of  the  site.  Of  this  space,  Palseapolis 
is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  flat 
coast  from  the  present  Porto  Piccolo 
to  the  Castel  del  Carmine,  and  to  the 
Porta  Nolana  inland ;  while  Neapolis 
occupied  the  higher  ground  immedi- 
ately behind  it  Hiose  districts,  there- 
fore, of  modem  Naples  which  are  the 
most  crowded  with  habitations,  and 
more  densely  peopled  than  any  space 
of  the  same  extent  in  Europe,  may  be 
said  to  stand  on  the  ruins  of  the  two 
Greek  cities. 
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I  A^gu•t«lll8,  was  bMubed  by  Od«acer 
«o(  the  ttlMid  ^f .  NmUa,  «he»  caUwi  the 
■Oaitram  'LuoulkiMMB,^  BAone  wtiioh 
^ppMTs  to  bmre  -  been  <«p|kk4Ml  ikirii^g 
«he>«fiMk^e  mgn  to  the^-whole^ooMtitf 
the  Bay«of  .iVaiuoii  ffwu^P^lipa-to 

iS.    &iider4ke  OUk*,    Tfae*tv«Us  •£ 

omi^piMt  «f  luly  byOdoaMitin  4T€, 
oMMinved-^eritettdowD  totheMtfuuMQ 
•f  the  ^G««li8  «iidcr  vTheodoric  Al- 
^liMigli^  like  totmny  #ther  c»nqwcr—i 
•f  the  g«a«iy«8o«iby  Ike  Maccesion<«f 
Uiat  -.^TWt  ^  ktog,  >  diirnig  .4hoir  94 
;yiMr»  of  >Mverdig^^y/4M0UfM  encnratod 
ky -tke'luMUics  «f  4be  couatry,  Ikaf 
fpOT  to  ibave>  «XOTGiNd«a  very  gentle 
sway  at  Naplas*  >*em1  -to  have  eo 
'trengthaeed  »<ts  vMUsas^toonake  it 
9me>tt  4be>«sest  potreHwl  ef  «he  lesli- 
fied«  oittta  of  i  lujy.  In  ^d6<  it  4alied 
Ihe-akill  land  enilitary-  wseiupcas  of  •  Be* 
Usanea,  wkOr^ncKng'tt  impoattUe.to 
redecevthe  fjecebyihe  usHal  waen>j 
tamed  aside  the«e^educt4MKl  Bsaedied 
Ms^ceocpps  ioto'ihe^GUy  tht«N0b'ha 
ehennel.  Tiiis  is  toeotieeed  •  ky » 4km 
ooMatoporary  waiters  •as.4he<4Mst''eari- 
-wia  aiileaslly  wbich-Naples  ansteiaed; 
for^besidca^iMtogiaid  •«iideivai4jectioQ 
lO'tbeiEastam*  Kaspttots^  it  waaasaked 
end  •  >alaMbt  ^epopwlated  >  ky  tbe « een- 
querors.  In  542,eke'wayat  wkiubkad 
been  damaged  by  Belisarius,  were  re- 
stored end  c^argtfd  to  fesia»tke  atUck 
ef  'Teiila,  mkot  after'*  pi^tmoted  lipge, 
fedueed  sko^eity  kylanMee-Mi^^hefei- 
iewing.yearr end. levelled  itafortiflee- 
eieas  totkegaoaod. 

4.  Umtkr  the  Jimitmm  Emptrom. 
Wken-«ke  Gockickiagdeas  kedibeao 
siibdiMd  by  Naieaa,  ke-seiaed  Neples, 
andeaadeit  aubjact  to4he>eKareb8.ef 
Ravenna.  It  was  tfcepgdvemed  neaai ' 
bmUj  by  'dMkes^eppointed'^y-tbe.em- 
'paaera,  but- was- >etlew«d' to- retain  :dto 
iaway  4heeMigiBtsacyHMMl  ibeeaiinidpal 
inatitaiieas  ««f  its  -^Msciflftt  •  mpubUc 
.Under  tbaie  >dttkis»  die  weUs  wkioh 
kad  baen-  desieeyed  by^Totila  were  ee- 
buttt-to  resist  ilie  in  vasioA  oi^4he-Lieaft- 
kaiida,'Wbo  baaifiged  tbe  eity  •^Mtboat 
svecess  in  Mi»aad<er  needy  250iyaaM 
eppaaa  tokaive  aaede  na  eUier  effort  to 


At  a  very  aarly  period,  belbre,  in- 
.deed,  tke  loiMidation>  of  Rone,  Faliaa- 
ipoUs  end.Neatpoiiskeoease  «iiiiced*a»«a 
RspvbHc.    Abovt  400year»foerove-tke( 
iCkristieo  cra>  they  elMed-  tbeoMelfes  toi 
'Rome,  •and,  «t  e  later  .^riod,  -tkeiii 
walls  were  aaffioiaatly  stiong-to  ei^r 
( effectual  resialaBce  to  Pytvkua,  Han-i 
•Bibal  and  Spartaoas.     Wken  tkeiie- 
mans  beeame  a^asters  of  eke  world  tkey. 
looked  with  fiivoar  on  aRepabUowkicii 
bed  retewed  its  indepcadeaee  with- 
« eat  Joining  In  the>  ware  of  otkeiv  gtalss,; 
«i«wkich<<kived  tkat  indfpeadaace ->eo 
wisely  and  so*  well  that' it  had  refused 
(«ke   rights  ef    Reman  citiaenektp, — i 
wkieh  had  always  afforded  a  ^{eaerotts 
asylam  to  Ihe  euies  «f  Rome,  ■  laad 
•which  •'poascased  an  irreaisiiMe  'Ibtoi-J 
nation  io  Ike  WlMiries  of  Its  climate,  ita 
society,  and  its  habits,  and  in*  tke  un- 
rivalled baaaty-of< Its  scenery.     It  is 
not  suit^siag,  -  therefore^  that  -in  >lke 
.  pleaitttde  of  tke  imperial,  power  and  af 
•the  int^lectual  grcatwaes  of  Rome,  ker, 
emperors,  her  statesmen,  ker  ^kistorieas, 
•and  heripoets^took  «p  their  raeidoaeei 
'  an  eke  shares  or  Naples. 

NS.    IMder  the' Rmmm$,     Aagastaaia 
said- to  have  peamaneatly  aiftedtke 
-two  «Gteek>oitics'ander'the''tianie«^af 
NetpoKa,<'andto  4iave  raatered  akeir 
walls  and  towers.  *  like 'Virgil,  aad 
other  iHuatiioas  men  afkie  reign,- Am- 
/gasius  raaldad  frtquenUy  at-Neples* 
4iad  it  Is  ^almost  vjaaaecaasary  to  add 
tkat  his-saccesseta,  with^saarceiy«aii 
•exception,  dawn  to-tkelimeof  Oaa- 
etancine,  Mlowed  his  eaaaaple.     Tibe- 
rias, during  kis-  stay,*  made  tke  island 
of  •  Gapri  safaaiatts  by  •  bis  -exeeasaa ; 
Ohnidkis  (assumed  Ike  Greek  eostume 
and  baeeaio>an  afficer  ef4he -Republic ; 
<  Nero  acted  in  ita  tkaatrei-artd  deligbted, 
as  Tacitus  tells  as,  io  the  Greek  eha- 
racteraf'the^iily;  TStas' assumed 'tke 
aflice  af  its  Archan ;  •  Hadrian*  beeame 
its  De«ateh,'and  lapaired,  if  «ke 'did 
netenterge-ita walls.  Onthedeeliaeaf 
the  Roman  tEevpife  ihaie>  walls  were 
ttrongenawgbto  ratist  tke  Gaiks  under 
Attila,   the  'Varfdals    and  the    Haas, 
wko^  unable^  to  preduce  any  effectvpan 
tke  city,  laid  waate'the^subarbs^  as  Ar 
as  NoU.     The  hist  of  the . 
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subdue  it.  The  dukes  appointed  by 
the  court  of  Constantinople  governed 
Naples  in  the  manner  we  have  described 
for  about  200  years,  but  the  imperial 
authority  of  i»-hich  they  were  tlie  depo> 
sitories  gradually  became  so  weak  that 
in  751  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
citisens  from  assuming  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  governor  by  the  title  of 
Consul  or  Doge. 

5.  UftdtT  the  Rtpmblie  ttnd  ike  Lam" 
bards.  For  nearly  400  years  after  she 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire Naples  retained  her  independence, 
and  by  the  aid  of  her  fortifications  was 
able  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  Sara- 
oens,  and  of  the  more  formidable  neigh- 
bours who  had  established  tiie  Lombard 
Duchy  of  Beneveuto.  In  815,  the 
city  was  besieged  by  Grimoaldo  II., 
Duke  of  Benevento,  but  he  was  bought 
oflT  by  Antimo,  Doge  of  Naples,  for 
6,000  golden  ducats.  In  8S0  it  was 
again  besieged  by  the  Lombards  of 
Benevento,  whme  Duke  Sicon  was 
aided  in  his  attack  by  Theodore,  Doge 
of  Naples,  whom  his  countrymen  had 
driven  into  eiile.  AAer  a  severe  and 
protracted  siege  the  Lombards  withdrew, 
but  as  the  price  of  their  moderation, 
they  compelled  Naples  to  become  tri- 
butary to  the  Duchy  of  Benevento. 
"Die  city,  however,  retained  ito  republi- 
can form  of  government  under  its 
elected  doges,  and  its  ancient  municipal 
establishment  had  at  this  tinoe  under- 
gone no  change.  The  Duchy  of  Bene- 
vento, however,  9  years  after  Naples 
became  tributary  to  it,  was  divided  into 
the  three  principalities  of  Benevento, 
Salerno  and  Capua.  In  1027,  Pan- 
dolfo  IV.,  tlie  Count  of  Capua,  be- 
sieged and  took  Naples  from  the  Doge 
Sergio,  who  had  brought  down  upon  the 
city  the  interdict  of  the  Pope  by  his 
persecutions  of  S.  Athanasius.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  Doge  Sergio  re- 
covered the  city,  but  with  the  perilous 
aid  of  those  Norman  adventurers  who 
}»d  already  begun  to  make  their  valour 
felt  in  Southern  Italy,  over  which  at  a 
later  period  they  were  destined  to  ex- 
ercise so  absolute  an  influence.  These 
northern  conquerors  were  not  long  in 
perceiving  the  weakness  of  the  country, 


divided  as  it  was  into  petty  principalities, 
each  jealous  of  the  others.  In  10S9, 
Uoger,  a  member  of  the  Norman  house 
of  A  vena,  obtained  the  office  of  Duke 
of  Naples,  and  thus  became  virtually 
master  of  the  city.  During  his  period 
of  office  he  had  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
measured,  and  found  tlwt  it  was  less 
than  one  English  mile.  The  circuit  of 
the  present  city  is  mote  than  12  miles. 

6.  Under  the  Nomunu.  Although, 
before  the  time  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
Normans  had  established  a  connection 
with  Naples  which  virtually  gave  them 
power  over  the  municipality,  they 
appear  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  as- 
sume the  sovereignty  until  the  year 
1 140,  when  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  upon 
whom,  ten  years  before,  the  Anttpope 
Anacletus  had  conferred  tlie  tP^l*^  of 
**  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,**  besieged 
the  city  and  compelled  it  to  sur-' 
render.  William  I.  (the  Bad),  who 
succeeded  his  father  Roger  iu  1150, 
enlarged  the  circuit  of  tlie  walls,  built 
the  Castel  Capiuino,  and  fortified  the 
Isola  del  Salvatore  (the  Megaris  of 
the  Romans)  under  the  name  of  tlie 
Castel  deir  Ovo.  These  works  appear 
to  have  lieen  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessors William  II.  and  Taiicred,  in 
whose  reign  the  city  was  besieged  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  claimed 
the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife  Con- 
stance, the  only  daughter  of  Roger  1 1. 
This  siege  began  in  1191,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  plague  drove  the  Ger- 
mans out  of  Southern  Italy.  Three 
years  afterwards  Henry  VI.  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Taocred, 
in  whom  the  Norman  dynasty  became 
extinct. 

7.  Under  the  Suahians,  The  emperor 
Frederick  IL,  wlio  in  1198  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Henry  VI.,  founded  the  University  of 
Naples,  and  by  making  the  city  his  re- 
sidence became  also  the  founder  of  its 
greatness  and  prosperity.  During  this 
reign  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Em- 
peror Othol  V. ,  to  whom  it  surrendered. 
In  126S,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two 
years  by  Conrad,  son  of  Frederick  II., 
it  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender 
at  discretion.     Conrad  demolished  the 
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walls,  but  they  were  imtnediatety  re- 
stored and  enlarged  by  Pope  Innocent 
IV.  No  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  topography  or  defences  of 
Naples  during  the  troubled  regency  of 
Manfred,  or  the  brief  struggle  of  the 
ill-fated  Conradin,  at  whose  death  in 
1 268  the  Suabian  line  became  extinct 

8.  Ufuier  the  Anjou  dynasty,  Charles 
I.,  of  Anjoui  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
himself  in  his  new  kingdom,  made 
greater  efforts  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  give  strength  and  importance 
to  Naples.  He  removed  the  seat  of 
government  from  Palermo  to  Naples, 
enlarged  the  city  on  the  eastern  side  as 
far  as  the  present  Piaxza  del  Mercato, 
tilled  up  the  marshy  tract  between  the 
old  walls  and  the  sea,  and  having  no 
confidence  in  tlic  Castel  Capuano  which 
was  built  after  the  German  system, 
constructed  in  1283  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
in  tlie  French  style  of  fortification.  He 
also  repaired  the  existing  walls  of  the 
•capital,  paved  the  streets  with  blocks  of 
•stone,  taken  from  the  Via  Appia,  de- 
-stroyed  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Nea- 
politan Republic,  began  tlie  restoration 
of  the  cathedral,  and  built  several 
churches  and  monasteries.  His  son 
and  successor  Charles  1 1,  built  the  Molo 
Grande,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
enlarged  the  city  walls  westward  to  the 
«ite  of  the  present  Strada  Toledo,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  on  the 
sea  .side ;  while  his  Queen  Maria  de- 
voted herself  to  works  of  piety,  and  re- 
built the  church  and  monastery  which 
«till  commemorates  her  munificence  in 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  Donna  Regina, 
«nd  contains  her  monument  and  re- 
mains. Naples  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured in  1387  by  I^uis  II.  of  Anjou; 
it  was  again  besieged  in  1420  by  Louis 
III.,  of  Anjou,  who  was  driven  off* by 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  and  was  besieged 
and  captured  by  the  same  Alfonso  on 
his  own  account,  in  1423.  In  1425, 
the  city  walls  were  enlarged  towards 
the  sea  by  Joanna  II.  Alfonso  again 
besieged  the  city,  but  without  effect,  in 
2  438,  in  1440,  and  in  1441.  In  1442, 
bom-ever,  he  succeeded  in  wresting  it 
from  King  Ren^,  in  whom  the  Anjou 
dynasty  became  extinct. 


9.  Under  the  Aragonese  dynasty.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Anjou  sovereigns 
had  succeeded  in  making  Naples  a  po- 
sition of  great  strength,  for  when  Al- 
fonso took  possession  of  the  kingdom 
in  1442,  he  was  led  by  the  experience 
of  his  three  former  sieges  to  waste  no 
time  in  an  attack  upon  the  walls,  but  to 
follow  the  example  of  Belisarius  and 
march  his  army  through  the  dry  channel 
of  the  aqueduct  His  natural  son  and 
successor  Ferdinand  I.  extended  the 
city  walls  toward  the  east  from  the 
Carmine  to  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara, 
and  employed  Giuliano  da  Majano  to 
fortify  them  with  towers,  curtains,  fosses 
and  counterscarps  according  to  the 
system  of  the  time.  He  also  opened 
new  gates,  and  placed  his  statue  over 
each  of  them.  These  gates  are  still 
standing,  at  least  in  name,  as  are  por- 
tions of  the  Angiovine  walls.  The  same 
sovereign  rebuilt  the  cathedral  with  the 
assistance  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom, erected  a  light-house  at  the  ex- 
tremity o£  the  Mole,  and  among  other 
benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  the 
city,  introduced  the  art  of  printing 
and  thf^  manufacture  of  silk. 

10  Under  the  Spanish  dominion.  On 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic, Pietro  Navarro,  the  engineer, 
was  employed  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova 
to  mine  the  Castel  dell*  Ovo.  In  1518 
the  city  was  besieged  by  Lautrec,  and, 
in  1535,  it  received  its  greatest  and  last 
enlargement  from  the  illustrious  vice- 
roy Don  Pedro  d«f  Toledo.  He  ex- 
tended the  fortifications  from  the  An- 
giovine walls  at  S.  Giovanni  a  Car- 
bonara to  the  hill  of  St.  Elmo,  including 
the  hill  of  Pizzofalcone,  passing  along 
the  site  of  the  present  Piazza  delle 
Pigne,  the  Fosse  del  Grano  and  the 
Mercatello,  and  rejoining  the  Angio- 
vine walls  at  S.  Sebastiano.  The  fosse 
of  the  Angiovine  fortifications  on  the 
west  side  lie  filled  upi  and  constructed 
on  its  site  the  celebrated  street  which 
bears  his  name,  the'  Strada  di  Toledo. 
Tlii'se  walls  were  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  tufa,  and  were  furnisiicd  with 
bastions  and  curtains.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  increased  circuit  of 
the  walls  Don  Pedro  dc  Toledo  had  to 
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leading  to  Pog(|^o  Reale;  in  1615* 
Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro, 
Count  de  Lemos,  nephew  of  the 
Duke  of  Lerma,  converted  the  Ticcregal 
stables  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna  into  a 
university;  in  1634,  Don  Manuel  de 
Guxman,  Count  de  Monterey,  built 
the  bridge  of  Pizzofalcone  on  the 
Chiaja;  in  1640,  Don  Ramiro  de 
Guzman,  Duke  de  Medina  de  las 
Torres,  gave  his  name  to  the  Porta 
Medina,  which  be  has  erroneously  had 
the  credit  of  erecting;  in  1649,  Don 
Inigo  Valez  y  Tassis,  Count  d*Oiiate, 
built  the  Fontana  delta  Selleria,  now 
supplanted  by  the  Fontana  dell'  At- 
lante,  and  erected  the  first  theatre  ever 
built  in  Naples,  called  the  Teatro  di 
S.  Bartolommeo,  which  was  pulled 
down  when  Carlo  Borbone  built  the 
present  Opera-house  of  San  Carlo;  in 
1668,  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon 
built  the  Dock  which  adjoins  the  Arse- 
nal;  and,  in  1695,  Don  Luis  de  la 
Cerda,  Duke  de  Medina  Celi,  the  last 
of  tlie  Spanish  viceroys,  completed  the 
Chiaja. 

Though  the  Coinage  of  Naples  is 
less  connected  with  the  topography 
than  with  the  history  of  the  city,  wo 
may  here  mention  that  the  introduction 
of  four  of  the  existing  coins  of  the 
realm  dates  from  the  times  of  the  later 
viceroys.  The  Carliuo  was  introduced 
in  1665  by  the  Cardinal  Pascual  of 
Ar^on,  in  honour  of  the  new  king, 
Charles  V.  (Charles  II.  of  Spain); 
the  ducat,  balf-ducat,  and  Tari  were 
introduced  in  1689,  by  Don  Francisco 
Benavides,  Count  de  Sant*  Estev&n. 

If  the  viceroys,  as  •  body,  did  little 
for  the  public  works  of  Naples,  we 
cannot  say  as  much  of  the  zeal  with 
which  they  applied  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom  and  removed  many  of  her 
works  of  art  to  enrich  their  native 
country  or  themselves.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enter  into  details  of  these 
spoliations,  but,  as  one  example  out  of 
many,  we  may  mention  that  Don 
Federico  de  Toledo,  Marques  de  Vil- 
lafranca,  on  resigning  the  viceroyalty, 
which  he  held  only  for  two  months,  in 
1671)  carried  back  with  him  to  Spain 
the  bones  oi  Alfonso    I.,   which   he 


remove  the  city  gates  from  their  ancient 
sites;  the  Porta  Don  Orso  then  be- 
came the  Porta  di  Costantinopoli,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  church  which 
still  stands  near  its  new  position ;  the 
Porta  Reale  del  Gesii  became  the 
Porta  del  Spirito  Santo,  now  no  longer 
Id  existence;  and  the  Porta  Capuana 
became  the  most  ornamental  gate  of 
Naples,  from  the  marbles  with  which  it 
was  embellished  in  honour  of  the  entry 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  As  a  part 
of  this  great  improvement  Don  Pedro 
constructed  the  celebrated  Cloaca  in  the 
Piasza  Pignasecca,  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  system  of  sewers  which  he  car- 
ried under  bis  new  street,  the  Strada  di 
Toledo,  to  the  Chiaja.  He  also  founded 
the  Church  of  S.  Giacomo,  which  con- 
tains his  monument,  and  built  the  first 
royal  palace  ever  erected  in  Naples, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  landed  here  on  his 
return  from  his  African  expedition,  and 
is  still  known  as  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
In  1540  the  samedistinguislied  viceroy 
converted  the  old  Castel  Capuano  into 
the  Palace  of  the  Public  Tribunals 
and  the  General  Record  Office  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  the  other  Spanish  vice- 
roys it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  very 
few  of  them  distinguished  their  rule 
by  their  public  works,  or  associated 
their  names  with  the  historical  topo- 
graphy of  the  city.  In  1558  Don  Fer- 
nando Alvarez  de  Toledo,  tlie  great 
Duke  of  Alva,  improved  the  works  of 
the  Mole;  in  1577  Don  Inigo  Lopez 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marques  de 
Mond«jar,  built  the  Arsenal ;  in  1586 
Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d*Os8una, 
lud  the  foundation  of  the  present  Mu- 
seo  Borbonico  as  the  viceregal  stables ; 
in  1596,  Don  Enrique  de  Guzman, 
Count  d*01ivares,  commenced  the 
Strada  di  Chi^a,  from  the  designs  of 
Domenico  Fontana ;  in  1 600,  Don 
Fernandez  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de 
Lemos,  added  a  new  wing  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Reale  for  the  reception  of  Philip 
III.  of  Spain,  while  his  Countess,  in 
the  same  year,  built  the  Church  of  S. 
Ferdinando  for  the  Jesuits ;  in  1607, 
Don  Juan  Alfonso  Pimentel  d'Errera, 
Count  de  Benevente,  built  the  street 
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di«iit«rj«d  from '  tbe  Church  of  S. 
Domenico  Maggiore,  the  statues  of 
tbe  four  riven  which  he  removed 
from  the  fountain  on  the  Mole,  the 
statue  of  Veotts,  wliich  he  removed 
from  the  fountain  of  the  Castel  Nuovo^ 
and  the  statues  and  steps  celebrated  as 
tbe  sculptures  of  Giovanni  da  Nola* 
which  he  removed  from  the  Foataoa 
Medioa. 

11.  Under  tlu  Gtmum  King*  of  the 
Sonae  of  Austria,  For  the  Erst  tbirtjr- 
fbur  years  of  tbe  last  century  Naples 
was  subject  to  the  German  princes  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  who  governed 
tbe  kingdom  by  their  viceroys.  Of 
these  viceroys,  who  were  mostly  Ger« 
mansy  five  administered  itsafiairs  during 
tbe  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which 
lasted  from  1700  to  17 IS,  while  eight 
administered  the  government  during  the 
tubsequent  rule  of  the  German  king8> 
from  1713  to  1734.  There  were,  tbere- 
Ibre,  in  tlie  brief  space  of  thirty-four 
years,  not  less  than  thirteen  viceroys, 
four  of  whom  held  office  for  only  half 
a  year  each,  two  for  one  year  each,  two 
for  two  years  each,  one  f<ir  four  years, 
three  for  five  years,  and  one  for  seven 
years.  Amidst  such  changes  in  the 
executive  power,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
political  excitement  of  the  time,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  state  that  the 
public  works  of  Naples  were  wholly 
disregarded.  This  period  of  our  nar- 
rative may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
blank,  and  we  may  pass  on  at  once  to 
that  which  was^  in  all  respects,  a  new 
era  for  the  city  as  well  as  for  the  king- 
dom at  large. 

IS.  Under  the  SpanUk  SowrboM. 
The  conquest  of  Naples  by  Don  Car* 
los,  tbe  younger  son  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  by  Elizabetta  Farnese,  and  his 
accession  to  the  crown  by  the  title  oi 
Charles  III.,  or,  as  he  is  more  famili- 
arly called.  Carlo  Borbone,  were  real 
•vents  in  the  history  of  modern  Naples, 
which  owes  to  him  her  present  marvel- 
lous development  in  wealth,  in  luxury, 
in  population,  and  in  extenL  From 
the  time  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  not 
one  of  her  rulers  bad  attempted  a  tithe 
of  tbe  improvements  whieb  this  saga* 
cious  prince  successfully  accomplished 


for  the  dtv.  As  the  first  resident 
sovereign  for  many  generations  be 
seems  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  deve- 
loping tbe  resources  of  his  kingdom 
and  in  raising  his  capital  to  tbe  firsi 
rukk  of  European  cities^  Hc^nlargtd 
tbe  Palaazo  Reale,  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted  tbe  great  barbo«tr  of  tho  MoW 
Grande,  constructed  tlie  bridge  of  tbe 
Immacolatelia  at  tbe  Molo  Piccolo^ 
constructed  tbe  new  street  of  tbe  Ai*. 
rina,  built  tbe  grand  theatre  of  Sob 
Carlo,  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri,  and  tbe 
xofysX  palace  of  Capodimoote,  erected 
the  immense  barracks  for  the  troops 
near  tbe  Ponte  delle  Maddalena,  and 
fortified  the  principal  miliiwy  potitiona 
on  tbe  shores  o^  the  bay.  During  tbe 
reign  of  his  successor,  Ferdinand  I., 
still  greater  improvements  w^e  ef- 
fected ;  tbe  fine  Strada  di  &  Carlo  all' 
Arena,  tbe  Strada  del  Campo,  tbe  Mer- 
gellina,  tbe  roads  of  Posilipo  and  Capo* 
dimonte,  the  promenade  of  tbe  Chtaja* 
and  the  piaua  of  the  Palaaso  Reale 
were  constructed  ;  tbe  Botanic  Garden, 
tbe  Museum,  the  Academy,  and  other 
public  iostitntioas  were  established. 
During  the  short  reign  of  Francis  I. 
tbe  new  harbour  for  ships  of  war  waa 
begun  ;  and  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II. » 
the  reigning  king,  has  already  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  completion  of  the 
Church  of  &  Francesco  di  Paola,  by 
the  extension  of  tbe  Chiaja,  by  tbe  en- 
largement of  several  of  the  streets,  by 
the  excavation  and  restoration  of  tbe 
nadonal  antiquities,  and  by  other  works 
of  permanent  utility  and  ornament  to 
tlie  city. 

AKTIQUXTXKS. 

There  is  no  city  whose  history  carriea 
us  so  for  back  into  tbe  past  which  baa 
so  few  visible  antiquities  as  Naples* 
In  this  respect  it  is  impossible  to  iro». 
gine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  which 
Naples  offers  to  Rome.  With  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  remains  of  tbe  aqueduct 
of  Augustus,  now  known  as  tbe  Poati 
Rossi,  of  tbe  two  arches  of  a  Roman 
tlieatre,  called  tbe  Anticaglia, -of  tbe 
fragments  of  tbe  Roman  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  preserved  in  tbe 
Church  of  S.  Paolo,  and  of  tbe  vestiges 
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of  buildings  and  tombs  whkh  ore 
brooght  to  light  by  eTcry  exesTatton 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  present 
streets,  the  catacombs  alone  remain  to 
eonneet  Naples  with  clasBteal  times. 
Her  suburbs,  it  is  true,  are  covered 
irith  the  rains  of  temples,  theatres, 
villas,  and  ether  attcient  edifices.  Her 
Museum  is  rich  %n  monuments  t^ 
Greek  and  Roman  art ;  and  yet  ahnost 
every  trace  of  antiquity  within  her 
walls  has  disappeared  beneath  the  iron 
trend  of  her  succcssrre  conquerors. 
like  another  Nineveh,  the  Naples  oi 
tke  middle  ages  has  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  at  least  three  cities,  —the  Fsr- 
tbenope  of  the  ftrst  Greek  colonists, 
tlie  NeapoKs  of  the  second  colony,  and 
the  Roman  city  which  usurped  its  site, 
bnt  perpetuated  its  name. 

Tiie  fragments  of  the  Temple'  of 
Ccutor  und  PoBux  are  pteserred  in  the 
facade  of  the  Church  fif  San  Paolo, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple. 
They  consist  merely  of  two  columns,  a 
portion  of  the  arcbitrare,  and  two  torsi. 
The  portico  of  eight  columns  was  com- 
piece  in  1688,  but  was  thrown  down  by 
the  earthquake  of  that  year.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  the  antiquaries  of  the  1 7th 
century  as  *<an  exact  model  of  the 
Corinthian  order.**  The  temple  dated 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

Of  the  other  temples  of  Greek  or 
Boman  Naples  scarcely  anything  has 
sarrrTed  except  the  names.  The  sites  of 
the  Temple  ef  N^ptwne  and  the  TVmp^e 
cf  ApoSo  are  occupied  by  the  cathedral, 
the  old  basilica  of  Santtf  Restituta  being 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  precise  fonn- 
datioos  of  the  temple  of  Apollo;  the 
nte  of  the  Dempte  pf  Certs  is  occupied 
by  the  Church  of  S.  Gregorio  Armeno ; 
that  of  the  Temph  of  Mercury  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Church  of  9S.  Apostoll ; 
th«i  of  the  Tempk  of  Vetto  by  the  little 
Church  of  S.  Maria  Rotonda  in  the 
Oasacalenda  Pislace ;  and  that  of  the 
Tkmph  of  Duma  by  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore.  One  of  the  streets 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  called  at  a 
Tcry  rteent  poiod  Slrada  della  Luna, 
and  another  still  retains  the  name  of 
Stnda  del  Sole. 

The  CaBtattmJ^  or  rather  those  por- 


tions of  them  which  are  called  Le  Cata- 
combe  di  San  Gennaro^  are  situated  on 
the  flanks  of  the  hill  of  Capodtmonte, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  street  of  that 
name.  The  only  entrance  now  open 
is  that  at  the  Church  of  San  Gennare^ 
called  indifferently  &  Gennaro  extra 
Mcenia  and  S.  Gennaro  de'  Poveri. 
llie  old  entrances  at  S.  Severo,  S. 
Maria  delfa  Sanit^  S.  Maria  della 
Vita,  the  Madonna  del  Pianto,  and 
S.  Efrem,  or  the  Cappuccini  Vecchr, 
bare  long  been  closed  up.  The 
Church  of  S.  Gennaro  was  erected 
in^  the  8th  century  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  small  chapel  in  which  the  body  of  S. 
Januaritts  was  deposited  by  S.  Sererus 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  altar, 
the  episcopal  chair  of  tufa,  and  some 
mural  paintings  ame  still  preserved  in 
it  The  calacombs,  as  we  see  them  at 
this  spot,  and  as  the  older  antiquaries 
assure  us  they  existed  throughout 
their  entire  coorse,  are  excavated  in* 
the  tufa  rock,  not,  like  those  of  Rome, 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  in 
the  face  of  the  hill  itself.  They  form  a 
long  series  of  corridors  and  chambers, 
arranged  in  three  stories  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  by  steps.  In  a 
part  which  was  closed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  is  a  church 
with  three  arches,  supported  by  columns 
cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  with  an  altar, 
pulpit,  and  baptistery  of  stone;  in 
another  part  is  a  fountain  which  was 
doubtless  used  for  sacred  purposes; 
The  walls  of  the  corridors  and  cham* 
hers,  like  those  of  Rome  and  Malta, 
are  excavated  into  numerous  niches, 
arranged  one  over  the  other,  in  which 
we  may  still  observe  several  perfect 
skeletons,  and  trace  the  olive  branch, 
the  dove,  the  fish,  and  other  well- 
known  symbols  of  the  early  Christians, 
with  here  and  there  a  Greek  inscription. 
These  niches  were  formerly  closed  with 
slabs  of  marble,  of  which  we  have  a 
proof  in  the  pavement  of  the  Church  of 
8.  Gennaro,  where  numerous  frag- 
mentary inscriptions,  which  are  still 
legible,  betray  the  source  from  which 
they  were  derived. 

The  antiquaries  of  Naples  have  ex- 
pended a  great  amount  of  learning  and 
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f«search  in  discussions  on  the  origin  of 
these  catacombs.      Some  have  identi- 
fied them  with  the  gloomy  abodes  of 
the    Cimmerians    of    Homer ;    others 
have  considered  them  the  Arenaria  or 
quarries  from  which,  as  Cicero  tells  us, 
the  ancients  extracted  the  tufa  stone 
for  building  purposes ;    while  others 
have  supposed  tliat  they   were   eica- 
▼ated  by  the  early  Christians  as  a  place 
of  refuge  from  persecution.     To  all 
these  ideas  there  are  many  and  obvious 
objections;    and    yet  the  one  which 
borders   most    closely   upon   fable    is 
probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth.     It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  pas- 
sages and  chambers  so  extensive  and 
intricate  could  not  have  been  the  work 
of  men  who  sought  concealment  and 
secresy   for   their   religious  worship ; 
and  the  opinion  that  they  ore  of  Roman 
origin  is  unsupported  by  the  slightest 
proof  that  the  Romans  at  Naples  built 
of  tufa  instead  of  their  characterisUc 
brick.     To  the  Greek  colonists,  if  not 
to  the  Ph(enician  founders  of  the  city, 
we  must  therefore  ascribe   the    con- 
struction of  these  catacombs,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  Romans 
and  tlie  early  Christians  subsequently 
appropriated  them  to  their  own  use, — 
the  latter  for  the  purposes  of  worship 
as  well  as  of  sepulture.     In  the  mid- 
dle ages  also,  they  were   apparently 
used  as  the  cemeteries  of  the  city  ;  and 
as  late  as  the  17th  century  they  were 
made  the  burial -place  of  the  victims  of 
the  plague  of  1656.     Whether  from 
some  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  rock 
itself,  or  from  the  wannth  and  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,   it  would  appear 
that  these  catacombs  have  the  power  of 
preserving  bodies  from  decay,  for  the 
Abate  Romanelli,  on  exploring  tliem 
in  1814,  found  several  bodies  of  the 
plague  victims  still  entire,  and  clothed 
in  the  dresses,  the  shoes,  the  stockings, 
4ind  even  the  hats,  which  they  had  worn 
^in  life  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ibefore.     During  the   continuance  of 
ihe  plague  of  1656,  the  neighbouring 
monastery   of  S.    Gennaro  was  con- 
verted  into   a   lazzaretto,    which  will 
explain  the  foct  of  the  victims  being 
Iniried  in  the  clothes  in  which  they  bad 


been  stricken  by  the  pestilence  and 
perished.  In  the  times  of  the  early 
Christians,  several  martyrs  who  were 
subsequently  canonised  were  interred 
here :  among  them  were  S.  Gennaro, 
S.  Gaudioso,  Bishop  of  Bithynia, 
S.  Agrippino,  S.  Giovanni,  S.  Ata- 
nasio,  and  others.  For  this  and  otiier 
reasons,  the  catacombs  in  the  middle 
ages  were  regarded  with  peculiar  sanc- 
tity, and  the  clergy  of  the  city  were 
compelled  to  visit  them  at  least  once 
a  year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  inscriptions  discovered  in  them  re- 
late exclusively  to  Christians,  not  one 
having  been  found  which  belongs  to 
Pagan  times  either  Roman  or  Greek. 
The  extent  of  tbe  catacombs  is  said  to 
be  very  great,  particularly  when  the 
numerous  branches  are  included  in  the 
calculation.  A  common  tradition  says 
that  they  extend  from  the  Madonna  del 
Pianto  to  Pozzuoli. 

The  Ponti  Rout  is  the  modem  name 
given  to  the  remains  of  tbe  Aqua  Julia, 
the  great  aqueduct  constructed  by 
Augustus  to  supply  the  Roman  fleets 
at  Misenum  with  water.  It  com- 
menced at  Serino,  in  the  Principato 
Ultra,  and  was  about  50  miles  in 
length.  The  remains  now  visible  lie 
in  the  deep  cutting  to  which  they  have 
given  tlie  name  of  tbe  Ponti  Rossi. 
They  are  built  of  solid  masses  of  tufa, 
lined  witli  red  bricks,  from  which,  of 
course,  tbe  epithet  <*  Rossi**  is  derived. 
Before  reaching  this  valley,  at  some 
point  now  unknown,  the  aquediict 
Heparated  into  two  branches.  One  of 
these  proceeded  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  terminated  near  the  Porta  di  Cos- 
tantinopoli,  and  furnished  the  city  with 
its  principal  supply  of  water  down  to 
the  time  of  Belisarius.  During  his 
siege  of  Naples,  he  broke  down  this 
branch  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
the  water  of  the  besieged  city,  and  sub- 
sequently marched  his  troops  through 
the  channel.  The  other  branch  crossed 
the  Vomero,  where  its  remains  may 
still  be  seen.  At  that  point,  it  again 
divided,  one  branch  proceeding  to  the 
Roman  villas  on  the  point  of  Posilipo, 
the  other  proceeding  by  Monte  Oli- 
bano  to  Baie  and  Misenum^  where  it 


ITdples, 

terminated  in  the  Piscina  Mirsbilis. 
The  ruins  were  repaired  io  1843,  when 
great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  their 
antique  character. 

The  Anticaglia,  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  are  the  two  arches  and 
other  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  times.  From 
the  fragments  which  have  occasionally 
been  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
it  must  hare  been  of  immense  size. 

GATXS. 

In  the  middle  ages,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  Naples  was  a  forti- 
fied place  of  some  strength,  but  the 
increase  of  population  within  the  two 
last  centuries  has  caused  the  suburbs 
to  overgrow  the  city,  and  thus  rendered 
the  walls  useless  for  purposes  of.  de- 
fence. Like  London,  therefore,  Naples 
has  become  an  open  city ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of  its 
wall  and  ditch  which  may  still  be 
traced,  it  retains  nothing  of  its  medis- 
val  fortifications  but  its  three  castles 
and  a  few  of  its  modernised  gates. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  these 
gates  no  longer  stand  at  the  principal 
entrances  of  the  city,  but  are  sur- 
rounded by  streets  and  houses,  beneath 
which  all  traces  of  the  ancient  walls 
have  disappeared. 

The  Toria  Capuana  sufficiently  in- 
dicates, by  its  name,  its  position  on 
what  was  in  olden  times  the  high  road 
to  Capua  and  Rome,  It  is  built  of 
white  marble,  and  is  decorated  with  the 
arms  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  by 
whom  it  was  built,  and  with  some  fine 
bas-reliefs,  said  by  Vasari  to  be  the 
work  of  Giuliano  da  Migano,  though 
other  writers  on  art  attribute  the  design 
of  the  arch  to  Giuliano,  and  the  deco- 
rations to  lesa  skilful  and  unknoivji 
bands.  The  statue  of  Ferdinand  also 
stood  upon  it  when  first  erected,  but  it 
was  removed  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
in  1535,  where  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the 
city  by  this  road.  The  two  towers 
which  flank  the  gate  were  added  at  that 
time  and  were  called  *' Honour*'  and 
"  Virtue.'*  They  still  bear  the  names 
Zr*  Onore  and  La  Virtii  inscribed  upon 
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them.  Tlie  road  which  passes  out  of 
this  gate  is  tlie  high  post-road  to  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  At 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  gate  it  di. 
vides  into  two  branches,  one  leading 
N.  £.  through  Arienzo,  Benevento, 
Troja,  and  Fogf2;iato  Manfredonia;  the 
other  leading  £.  through  Avellino  to 
Bari,  Brindisi  and  Otranto. 

The  Porla  Nolana^  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Strada  Egiziaca,  opens 
on  a  road  which  leads  to  the  Arenaccia 
and  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  and 
thence  across  the  Sebeto  to  Nola, 
through  Ponticelli  and  Somma. 

The  Porta  del  Carmine,  near  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine, 
stands  on  the  high  road  to  Portici,  Sa- 
lerno, Taranto,  Cosenza,  Catansaro, 
Reggio,  and  to  all  the  towns  of  Princi- 
pato  Citra,  Basilicata  and  Calabria.  It 
IS  the  modem  representative  of  the 
famous  Porta  delUi  Conceria  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo.  About  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  gate,  and  afWr  traversing  the 
Borgo  di  Loreto,  the  road  crosses  the 
Sebeto  by  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena. 

The  Porta  Medina,  situated  in  a 
small  street  on  Uie  W.  of  the  Toledo, 
was  built,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
inscription  or  in  the  name  it  bears,  by 
the  Viceroy,  Duke  de  Medina  Torres, 
in  1640,  from  the  designs  of  Fansaga. 
Popular  tradition,  however,  asserts  that 
it  was  erected  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
citiiens  of  the  district,  and  that  the 
Viceroy  unjustly  appropriated  the  credit 
due  to  their  own  patriotism.  After  the 
Porta  Capuana,  it  is  the  oldest  gate 
now  standing  in  Naples. 

The  other  gates  are  the  Porta  di 
CostaiUinopoli,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Porta  Don  Orso,  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  Museo  Borbonico ; — the 
Porta  AWa,  at  tlie  southern  extremity 
of  the  same  street ; — the  Porta  di  San 
Gennaroi  near  the  Piazza  delle  Pigne, 
in  the  Quartiere  di  San  Lorenzo ;  — and 
the  Porta  di  Sun  Giovanni ,  in  the 
Strada  S.  Carlo  all'  Arena.  These  gates 
are  comparatively  modern,  and  have  no 
architectural  or  other  interest  to  require 
more  than  this  passing  notice. 

Tlie  other  entrances  to  the  city  which 
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have  no  gates  are  the  Sirada  del  CampOt 
and  the  Strada  di  Capodickino,  both  of 
which  lead  to  the  point  called  II  Campo, 
vhere  the  road  to  Caserta  and  the 
Abruzti,  and  that  to  Rome  and  Capua, 
branch  off; — the  Strada  di  Ct^di- 
numttf  leading  to  tlie  Royal  Palace  of 
the  same  same,  and  thence  into  the  road 
to  Capua  by  Aversa; — the  Strada  di 
B—Uipo,  and  the  GraUa  di  PogUipo,  both 
leading  to  Possuoli  and  Baiae. 

POETS. 

Naples  has  tliree  ports,  the  Porto 
Piccolo,  the  Porto  Grande,  and  tfae 
Porto  Militare. 

The   Porto  Piocoloy    dthougfa    now 
very  small  and  ill  adi^rted  for  any  but 
vessels  of  light  draught,  is  lustorically 
interesting,  as  the  last  remnant  of  the 
ancient  port  of  Palaeopolis.     Tradition 
tells  us  that  that  port  extended  inland 
for  a  conaderable  distance,  as  far  in- 
deed as  tfae  sites  now  occupied  by  the 
churches  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggioteand 
6.  Pietro  Martire.     This  is  confirmed 
by  the  fifict  that  the  whole  of  ibis  district 
of  the  dty  is  called  Ibe  <*  Quartiere  di 
Porto,"  or  the  quarter  of  tlie  Port,  and 
that    the    foundations  of   an  ancient 
lighthouse  are  to  be  seen  near  S.  Onofrio 
de*  Vecchi,  and  gave  to  a  small  street 
adjoining  the  name  of  **  Lantema  Vec- 
<^ia. "   The  harbour  which  now  remains 
is  little  more  than  a  basin  or  wet  dock. 
The  shallowing  of  its  water  lias  been 
going  on  for  a  considerable  period,  in 
consequence  of  the  silting  up  of  the 
sand   and  shingle,   which   are    swept 
round  the  bay  by  a  powerful  current 
from  the  Pnnta  della  Campanella.  The' 
Board  of  Health,  called  tfae  Deputa- 
»one  della  Salute,  has  its  oflEice  on  the 
point  of  the  Molo  Piccolo,  which  sepa- 
rates tbe  Porto  Piccolo  from  the  Porto 
Grande  ;  and  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
port  is  the  Custom  House,  or  Regia 
Dogana.     The  district  on  the  S.  £.  of 
tfais  port  is  called  the  *'  Mandraccio,*'  a 
term  in  which  the  local  antiquaries  re- 
cognise  tlie  Phoenician  designatimi  of 
the  old  harbour.    It  is  inhabited  by  tfae 
lowest  populace,  whose    habits    have 
given  rise  to  the  proverb  « educato  al 
Mandraccio,**    an     expression    which 


may  find  its  synonym  in  the  **  Billings- 
gate'* of  London. 

The  Porta  Gramde  was  formed  in 
1302  by  Charles  II.,  of  Anjou.  He 
constructed  the  Mole  called  the  Molo 
Grande,  which  was  enlarged  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  At  its  extremity,  Frede- 
rick of  An^oB,  at  tbe  close  of  the  same 
century,  erected  a  lighthouse,  or  fanala, 
which  was  destroyed  by  lightning  and 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  1656. 
Carlo  Borbone,  in  1740,  completed  the 
harbourby  carrying  an  arm  to  llie  N.  £• 
aeariy  as  long  as  the  mole  itself,  leaV. 
ing  tbe  lighthouse  at  the  elbow  and  con- 
structing a  lort  or  battery  on  tbe  «x. 
treme  point.  This  fort  has  so  much 
increased  in  recent  yean  that  it  nov 
covers  the  whole  arm  erected  bf 
Charles.  The  harbour  itself  has  su^ 
ferad,  like  tbe  Porto  Piccolo,  from  tfae 
silting  of  tbe  sand  and  shingle,  but  it 
has  atill  3  or  4-  fathoms  in  its  deepest 
parL  It  is  considered  a  safe  harbour, 
as  ships  when  once  within  the  mole  are 
protected  Irom  all  winds ;  but  the  heavy 
swell  whidi  rolls  into  die  bay  after  a 
south-west  gale  makes  it  sometimes 
difficult  to  enter.  The  mole  is  one  of 
the  favourite  promenades  of  tfae  lower 
orders,  and  is  described  in  our  account 
of  the  principal  streets  and  public 
places. 

The  Porto  Miiitart  is  a  new  haHxittr 
intended  exclusively  for  sMpe  of  war, 
and  as  a  protection  to  the  arsenal  and 
dockyard.  It  was  begun  in  1826  by 
Francis  I.,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
The  old  mole  of  the  Porto  Grande 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.,  and 
on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  a  broad 
and  massive  naole  running  into  the  sea 
in  a  S.  £.  direction  for  a  distance  of 
JSOO  ft.,  and  intended  to  terminate  in 
an  arm  bending  to  tfae  N.  £.  The 
depdi  of  water  in  this  harbour  is  about 
5  iathoms.  « 

Frigates  and  tbe  smaller  vessels  of 
the  Neapc^tan  navy  sometimes  aodior 
within  the  head  of  the  Molo  Grande  ; 
but  the  usual  anchorage  of  diips  of  war 
is  about  a  mile  S.  S.  £.  of  the  light- 
house, where  the  depth  of  water  is  from 
25  to  38  fathoms. 
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S&IZWES.   •- 

AMxmgh  diere  are  four  bridges,  so 
called,  at  Naples,  there  is  oniy  one 
ii4udi  is  properly  entitled  to  tiie  name, 
the  others  being  viaducis  which  span 
the  ralisys  or  depressions  wkhin  the 
city  itself.  In  fi^t,  there  is  onlj  one 
otreaflB  at  Naples  lo  require  a  bridge, 
•ad  chat  b  the  Sebeto ;  the  shrunk  and 
aliallew  representative  of  the  dassic 
ScMtuB,  now  so  fallen  from  its  ancient 
stale  as  to  derire  its  principal  supplies 
irom  the  surplus  waters  tk  the  aque- 
doct  caHed  the  Acqna  della  Bolla  : 

Kec  ta  eannlntbus  nostris  indictiu  abibis, 
CEbsle,  ^aem  genertne  Telon  Sebethkle 

ojaapbft 
Fertur,  'j^'eJeboAm  Capreat  ciUs  regna  teaetet 
Jam  senior :  patrits  wed  non  et  filiiu  arvis 
OiDteatiM,  late  jam  torn  ditione  proniAMC 
SarTaateapopakH,«t^u«  rigat  aquora  SareiH^ 
Quique  Rufras,  Batulumque  tenenc,  atquo 

arraCelenrae; 
St^ttosmaliftnede^ectaDt  mceiiki  AbeUn 


The  bridge  over  the  Sebeto,  the 
Tonie  ddkk  Maddalena,  is  a  very  mag- 
mficent  structtire,  built  by  Carlo  Bor- 
bone  on  lAte  site  of  an  ancient  bridge 
called  the  Ponte  di  Guiscardo.  It  de- 
rives its  present  name  from  the  churdi 
of  Ija  Maddalena,  which  adjoins  it. 

The  Bimte  di  Chitga  is  a  viaduct, 
built  in  1634,  as  a  means  of  coiptnuni- 
cation  between  the  hill  of  Pizzofalcone 
and  that  of  Sant*  Elmo.  It  is  a  heavy 
structure,  bat  bas  undergone  many 
decorations  and  improvements  in  re- 
cent  years. 

The  PtnU  ddla  Sanith  is  a  very 
noble  viaduct,  buitt  in  1809  by  the 
French  as  part  of  the  new  road  which 
tliey  constructed  from  the  Toledo  to 
Capodimonte,  and  to  whicb  they  gave 
tfie  name  of  Strada  Napoleone.  It 
derives  its  present  name  from  the  sub- 
titb  of  La  Sanita,  which  is  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  healthiest  quarters  of 
Naples. 

The  P<mU  ddt  ImmacdUOeRa  is 
situated  at  the  northern  extremnty  of 
llie  Strada  del  PIKero,  near  the  Molo 
Piccolo.  It  was  built  by  Carlo  Bor- 
bone. 


CASTLES. 

The  CatUl  Nuovo,  with  its  towen 
and  fosses,  niassive  in  bulk  and  irre- 
gular in  plan,  has  been  sometimct 
called  the  Bastile  of  Naples,  ahhough 
its  position  near  the  port  and  tiie  iso- 
lated fortress  which  occupies  its  centre^ 
give  it  a  more  general  resemblance  to 
the  Tower  of  London. 

ft  was  begun  in  128S  by  ChaHes  L 
of  Anjou,  from  the  designs  of  Giovanni 
di  Pi$a,  in  what  was  then  called  the 
French  style  of  fortification  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "German  manner,** 
whicb,  we  are  told,  was  so  displeasing 
to  Charles  in  the  Castel  Capuano. 
Giovanni  di  Pisa  having  been  recalled 
to  Tuscany  before  the  castle  was  com« 
pleted,  Masuccio  I.,  the  Michael  Angelo 
of  the  \9th  century,  was  employed  to 
finish  it.  On  its  completion  it  was 
used  by  Charles  as  bis  palace,  being 

at  tnat   itiiic  \ycj%rtni  tltc  inrantlanlcn  vf 

tbe  city,  and  capable  of  being  sur- 
rounded at  pleasure  by  the  sea.  About 
the  middle  of  tbe  15th  century,.  Al- 
fonso I.  of  Aragon  enlarged  it  by  the 
addition  of  another  line  of  walls  and 
towers,  protected  by  a  new  fosse.  The 
old  Anjott  castle,  with  its  five  towers, 
was  not  disturbed,  but  allowed  to  re- 
main as  the  dot^on,  of  the  new  building. 
Of  the  outer  wall  of  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon, the  circular  bastion  towards  the 
Piaxza  del  Castello  is  supposed  to  be 
the  only  portion  now  remaining,  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  works  being 
attributed  to  Don  Pedro  deToledo,  wbv 
is  known  to  have  built  the  square  has* 
tions,  which  date  therefore  from  I54tr. 
In  1735,  after  tlie  conquest  of  the  city 
by  Cario  Borbone,  tbe  whole  building 
was  reduced  to  the  form  in  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  we  now  see  it.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  in  the  Casferi 
Nuovo  is  tbe  Triumphtd  Arch  of  Atr- 
fimn  of  Arageny  erected  in  1443  from 
the  designs  of  Pietro  di  Msrtino,  the 
Milanese  architect,  in  honour  of  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Alfonso  into  Naples. 
It  stands  between  two  of  the  old  Anjou 
towers,  whose  broad  and  nMssive  walk 
of  medi»val  architecture  contrast  sin- 
gularly  with  its   classical   style   and 
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elaborate  decorations.     Compressed,  as 
it  were,  between  tbese  solid  towers,  it 
gives,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  a 
triumphal  arch  which  ban  been  elon- 
gated upwards.     This,  however,  was  no 
fault  of  the  architect,  who  had  designed 
his  work  on  a  diflferent  scale  for  the 
Piazza  del  Duoroo  ;  but  the  interest  of 
>t^iccolo  Bozzuto,  a  veteran  officer  of 
Alfonso,  whose  house  must  have  been 
pulled  down   to   make   room  for  tlie 
monument  if  it  had  been  erected  upon 
that  (>pot,  induced  the  king  to  order  the 
dte  to  be  changed  to  the  Castel  Nuovo. 
Though  faulty  in  some  of  its  details, 
it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  elegance. 
It  consists  of  an  archway  flanked  by 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  frieze 
and   cornice,  and  an  attic  containing 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Alfonso's  entry  into 
Naples,  in  the  execution  of  which  IMeiro 
di  Marti  no  was  assisted  by  the  sculptors 
Silvcstro  Salviati  and  Salvator  d'Aris- 

mklm^m^  -AxpmHm    —  %Jyvu    CtltS   TVSVS  tXlf^ 

ther  frieze  and  cornice  surmounted  by 
a  second  arch,  which  supports,  in  its 
turn,  a  kind  of  sarcophagus  with  four 
niches  containing  statues  illustrating 
Alfonso's  virtues.  Over  the  first  arch 
is  the  inscription  Alfhonsvs  Rcx  His- 

PAKVS    SlCVLVS    ItALICVS    PIVS  CLEMENS 

iKVictvs.  The  bas-relief  is  very  in- 
teresting as  a  specimen  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  15th  century.  It  represents  Al- 
fonso entering  Naples  in  a  triumphal 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  the  style 
teen  on  ancient  medals,  attended  by 
his  courtiers  and  by  the  clergy  and 
authorities  of  the  city,  all  of  whom  are 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  period. 
Over  it  is  tlie  inscription  Alphonsvs 
Rbgvm  raiNczps  hamc  coNDiniT  ae- 
cvM.  The  three  statues  of  St.  Michael, 
St.  Anthony  Abbot,  and  St.  Sebastian, 
on  the  summit  of  the  arch,  ure  by  Gio- 
ffanni  da  Nola^  and  were  added  by  the 
Viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo.  Pass- 
ing  under  this  arch  we  enter  the  piazza 
by  the  celebrated  Bronze  Gates,  exe- 
cuted by  the  monk  Guglielmo  of 
Naples,  and  representing  in  various 
compartments  the  victories  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  over  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and 
the  rebellious  barons.  Imbedded  in 
one  of  the  gates  ia  a  cannon  ball,  fired, 


according  to  Paulus  Jovius,  during  one 
of  the  contests  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  the  time  of  Gonsalvo  da 
Cordova,  It  was  fired  from  the  interior 
of  the  castle  by  the  French,  who  had 
closed  the  gates  at  tlie  first  notice  of  the 
approach  ot  the  Spaniards  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  fortress.  The  ball  waa 
unable  to  penetrate  the  gate,  and  baa 
since  remained  so  imbedded  in  the 
metal  that  it  cannot  be  removed  though 
it  can  be  turned  round  with  ease. 
With  the  artillery  of  the  present  day 
it  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  a 
similar  feat.  Beyond  the  gales  are  the 
armoury,  capable  of  containing  60,00O 
stand  of  arms,  the  barracks,  the  ar- 
tillery, the  arsenal,  and  the  foundries  for 
cannon.  On  the  right  of  the  church 
is  a  building  which  is  «ud  to  date  front 
the  time  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and 
was   afterwards  the   residence  of  the 

Aragoncse  kitigs.  It  contains  themag- 
uiRccnf  lian  wbich  is  used  as  the  prin- 
cipal Armoury,  called  the  Sola  di  S, 
Luigif  or  the  Sola  delie  Armi»  Thia 
hall  has  undergone  as  many  vicissitudes 
as  any  portion  of  the  castle,  having 
been  at  difiercnt  times  a  room  of  royal 
audience,  a  saloon  for  slate  festivals^ 
a  music  hall,  and  a  court  Uieatre* 
Within  its  walls  Pope  Celcstin  abdi- 
cated the  pontificate  in  1294.  In  ano- 
ther room,  converted  into  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  S.  Francesco  di  Paola» 
tliat  saint  had  his  famous  intcrview^ 
witii  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  as  he 
passed  through  Noplcs  on  bis  way  to 
France,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
by  Louis  XI.,  who  believed  that  the 
sanctity  of  S.  Francesco  would  cure 
him  of  his  sickness.  The  Church  of 
the  castle,  dedicated  to  Santa  Barbara, 
is  remarkable  for  the  Corintliian  archi- 
tecture of  its  facade,  the  work  of  Giu- 
liano  da  Miyano.  It  is  an  interesting 
building,  exhibiting,  in  the  details  of 
its  decorations,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  the  time,  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  objects.  In  the 
choir,  behind  the  high  altar,  is  the 
famous  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  by  Van  £yck,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  first  work«  which  he  painted  in  oils, 
after  bis  discovery  or  rediscovery  of  tlie 
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trt  of  oil-painting,  and  to  have  been 
sent  by  some  Italian  merchants  trading 
in  Flanders  as  a  present  to  Alfonso  I. 
On  its  arrival  at  Naples,  asVasari  tells 
as,  every  painter  in  the  kingdom  hast- 
ened to  see  it   as  a  curiosity.     The 
countenances  of  the  three  Magi  were 
retouched  by  Zingaro,  who  converted 
them    into    portraits    of  Alfonso    L, 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  another  royal  per- 
sonage of  the  time,  an  alteration  which 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  because 
it  has  led  some  critics  who  were  un- 
aware or  unmindful  of  the  circumstance, 
to  suppose  that  it  was  not  the  picture  of 
Van  Eyck,  who  painted  it  in  Flanders 
uid  could   not,  therefore,  have  intro- 
duced the  portrait  of  the  king  whom 
he  had  never  seen.     Near  tlie  sacristy 
is  a  remarkable  piece  of   sculpture, 
representing  the  Virgin  with  the  child 
in  her  arms.     It  is  attributed  to  GiU' 
Uano  da   Majano  by   Qcognara,    who 
praises  the  elegance  of  the  figures  and 
the  richness  of  the  drapery.    It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  this  sculpture 
be  really  the  work  of  so  great  an  artist, 
although  Vasari  tells  us  that  Giuliano 
executed  for  Alfonso,  while  Duke  of 
Calabria,  several  "  bas-relieft '*  for  the 
adornment  of  the  castle.     Behind  the 
choir  Is  a  singular   Winding  Stair  of 
158  steps,  leadmg  to  the  summit  of  the 
Campanile.    It  has  been  ascribed  to  no 
less  an  architect  than  Giovanni  di  Pisa, 
but  there  appears  to  be  more  reason  to 
regard  it  as  a  work  of  the  15th  century. 
A  covered  gallery  communicates   be- 
tween  the  castle  and  the  palace,  so 
that  a  secure  retreat  is  provided  for  the 
royal  family  in  case  of  a  popular  tu- 
mult. 

The  Dockyard  and  Arsenal  adjoin 
the  Castel  Nuovo  and  the  Royal 
Palace.  The  Arsenal  was  built  by 
the  Viceroy  Don  Inigo  de  Mendoza 
in  the  year  1577.  Previous  to  that 
year,  it  stood  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Custom  House  at  the  Molo 
Piccolo;  but  the  gradual  shallowing 
of  the  water  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
move it  to  Its  present  situation,  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  inconvenience  which 
such  a  neighbour  must  inevitably  en- 
tail   on  the  palace  of  the  sovervign. 


The  Wet   Dock  was  begun  In  1668 
from  the  designs  of  a  Carthusian  monk, 
called  Bonaventura  PreHi,  who,  having 
been   a   carpenter  in  early   life,   had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture, and  was  ambitious  of  adding  the 
fame  of  an  engineer  to  the  reputation 
he  had  gained  by  restoring  some  public 
buildings  in  the  city.    For  this  purpose 
he  induced  the  Viceroy    Don   Pedro 
Antonio  of  Aragon  to  entrust  to  him 
the  construction  of  a  new  dock ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  persisted 
in   excavating   it  on  the   narrow  site 
below  the  palace,  which  was  formerly 
the  piazza  of  the  Arsenal.    During  the 
progress  of  the  excavation,  the  accu- 
mulation of  water  proved  too  much 
for  the  engineering  talents  of  the  monk. 
The  Viceroy  at  length  sent  him  back  to 
his  convent,  and   then  employed  the 
able  architect,  Picchetti,   or,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  Francesco  Picchxani, 
of   Ferrara,   to  complete  the   works. 
This  he  accomplished  with  great  skill, 
after  which  he  constructed  the  nobla 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  Arsenal 
to  the  piazza  of  the  Palace.      Con* 
siderable  additions  have  been  made  to 
these  works  in  recent  years,  particu- 
larly since  the  introduction  of  steam- 
ships into  the  royal  navy.      On  the 
whole,  however,  they  do  not  offer  much 
either   of  novelty  or  of  interest  to  the 
traveller  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
more  important  arsenals  of  England. 

Castel  detr  Ovo,  so  called  from  Ita 
oval  form,  stands  on  the  small  island 
which  Pliny  describes  under  the  name 
of  Megaris,  and  is  now  joined  to  the 
mainland  of  Pizzofalcone  by  a  bridge 
of  800  feet.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  one  of  the  villas  of 
LucuUus,  the  ruinsof  which  are  said 
to  be  still  visible  in  the  water.  This 
supposition  originated  with  the  earlier 
antiquaries  who  were  so  anxious  to 
identify  the  island  with  the  *<  Castrum 
Lucullanum  '*  to  which  Odoacer  con- 
signed Augustulus  at  the  fall  of  the 
Romari  empire,  that  they  met  the  ob- 
vious objection  of  want  of  space  by 
suggesting  the  probability  tliat  the 
Castrum  extended  from  the  extremity 
of  the  rock  to  the  summit  of  Pizzo- 
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faJcone.     In  later  times,  a  more  csre- 
ful   study  of  the  faUtory  of  the  pro- 
moDtory  of  Posili|K>  bas  thrown  con- 
siderable   doubt    on   this    conjecture. 
The  island  ^  Nisita  is  now  believed  to 
Jm  the  true  site  of  the  Castrum  Lucnl- 
lanum,  a  term,  it  must  be  rememberad, 
which  is    not  ancient  but  mediaeval. 
The  question  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  coirtroversy,  but  it  is  too  unim- 
portant to  be  discussed   at  length  in 
this  place ;  and  we  think  it  impoasible 
Ibr  any  one  who  examines  the  two  lo- 
calities to  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  £aToar  of  Ni- 
sida.  In  the  4th  century  this  island  was 
given  by  Constantiae  to  tiie  ehurcb,  and 
was  called  the  laola  di  B.  Salvjafeore,  to 
•how,  as  the  okl  chronicler  Pietro  d*£boli 
tells  us,  that  it  was  safe  from  hoatUe 
attacks      The  castle  was  founded  in 
1154  by  the  Norman  William  I.  on  <he 
designs  of  the  architect  Buoiio,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari  in  his  life  of  Arnolfo 
di  Lapo  as  the  builder  of  the  Cam- 
panile  of  Smi   Marco  at  Venice.     It 
was  continued  by  Fred^'ick  II.,  who 
held  within  its  walls  a  general  parlia- 
ment in   1218,  and  in  1221  entrusted 
.  the  work  to  Niccolo  di  Pisa ;  it  was  com- 
pleted, however,  as  Vasari  telb  us,  by 
bisconten^Mcary  Fuociob  Charles  L  of 
Aojott  added  considerably  to  die  castle, 
wad  made  it  ooeanonally  a  rayal  resi- 
dence.    King  Robert  the  Wise  em- 
ployed Giotto  to  decorate  the  chapel  of 
die  castle  with  frescoes,  but  no  trace  of 
these  paintings  now  remains.       The 
.reader  of  Vasari,   however,  will   not 
require  to  be  reminded  of  the  friendly 
interviews   which    took  place  in   the 
castle  between    Giotto  and  his  royal 
patron,  who  seems  to  have  been  always 
liappy  in  the  society  of  the  witty  pain- 
ter and  friend  of  Dante.     A  centunQr: 
later,  when  Charles  Duraaxo  was  be- 
sieged by  Louis  of  Asjou^  the  castie 
appears  to  hare  been  a  positioti  tbi  wome 
atrength,  though  we  cannot  place  re- 
liance  on  the  amitdng  statement  of 
Froissart  that  it  was  at  that  time  *<one 
«f  the  strongest  castles  in  the  world, 
«Bd  situated  as  it  were  by  encfaant- 
flsent  in  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  it  but  by  necromaney,  or  by 
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the  help  of  the  deviL*'     This  allusion 
to  "necromancy"  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  iate  of  the  magician 
described  in  die  same  delightfttl  chroni- 
cles, who  had,  by  means  of  hb  ewchant- 
ments,  caused   "the  sea  to  swell  so 
high,"  that  he  enabled  Charles  I>araao 
to  capture  within  die  castle  "  the  queen 
(Joanna)  of  Naples  aad  Sir  Otbo  de 
Brunswick  ;**  and  whose  oflfer  to  prae* 
Use  the  same  treacherous  manoeuwe 
upon  **  the  Iiord  Charles  de  Durasso,' 
was  rewarded  by  the  "  Earl  of  Savoy' 
with  the  loss  of  his  head.   Thecasdewas 
besieged   in    1495  by  Ferdinand  IL 
after  it   had  surrendeied  to   Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  and  wae  reduced  to 
rains  by  his  soldiers ;  the  precise  period 
of  its  restoration  in  its  present  fonn  can- 
not be  ascertained.     It  is  defended  by 
batteries  of  cannon  and  outworits,  bat 
tfaey  would  be  of  little  avail  against 
the  noodem  system  of  naval  gunnery. 

Ca$tel  Capuano,  founded  by  the 
Norman  WiUiam  I.,  on  the  designs  of 
Buono,  was  completed  in  1S31  by 
Frederick  II.  from  the  designs  of  the 
Florenttoe  architect  Fuerio,  in  what 
was  then  called  the  German  style  o£ 
fortification.  It  was  the  Palace  of  43ie 
Suabian  dynasty.  The  Viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  in  1540,  reduced  it 
to  the  form  of  a  palace,  and  establislied 
within  it  the  diffenant  tribunals  wfaidi 
were  scattered  thnoughont  die  city.  It 
is  sdll  appropriated  to  this  purpose, 
and  the  three  great  tribunals  of  Naples, 
the  Court  of  the  First  Instance,  the 
Criminal  Conrt,  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, hold  their  sittings  within  its  walls. 
The  piisons  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  are  capable  of  receiving  many 
hondrt'd  persons. 

Castd  Sant  Ehm^  called  in  tbe  14th 
«tentury  Sauf  EratmHf  from  a  chapel 
(dedicated  to  diat  Saint,  which  onoe 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
derivation  of  the  nmne  Sant*  Bimo  li^s 
given  rise  to  abundant  controversy; 
and  some  wriien  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  give  it  a  Phoenician  origin.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  moat  probaUe 
that  tbe  hfll  and  casde,  on  the  coo^ 
plcdon  of  the  latter  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, took  the  name  of  S,  Aniebm},  one 
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of  the  saindy  fimndteis  ttf  the  Ccrtbu- 
tun  order,  whose  magnificent  cstab- 
lishiDemof  &  Martino  below  the  eastie 
ia  described  in  our  general  account  of 
the  chnrcbes.  The  castle  was  founded 
by  Robert  the  Wise  in  iS4S.  The 
icing's  comrawiacp  Co  his  high  chnooher- 
lain  Giovanni  <li  Haya  to  construct  a 
«  fortified  pahwe  "  en  this  htU  %»  still 
extant.  The  architect  of  the  building 
was  GiacoBo  de  Sanctis,  tiie  pupil  of 
JMasucrio  II.  At  tiiat  tiase  it  in  anp- 
posed  to  haive  aoqnind  the  name  of 
Ihe  Torre  Belfoitfc  A  century  later, 
vnder  Ferdinand  I.,  it  appears  to 
have  been  known  as  the  Castello  di 
San  Martine,  deriving  its  new 
donhdess  from  the  noigbhanrfng 
nastery.  This  monarch,  as  we  know 
from  Vasari,  enoployed  tfie  celebrated 
engineer  and  archiCeet  Antonio  di 
Gim^gio  da  Seltignaoo,  and  his  ft-iend 
Andrea  di  Faesdey  upon  its  works. 
From  this  period,  to  the  oriddle  of 
the  10th  century,  so  parttcularB  of 
its  hiftary  have  been  preserved,  and 
jMtinag  more  as  known  than  that  Don 
Ardeo  de  Toledo  built  the  castle  in  its 
present  form  upon  the  plans  of  Luigi 
Scrim,  the  Spanish  engineer,  who 
built  the  GasUe  of  Aquila.  Some  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  castle  in 
1641  yy  the  iDuke  de  Medina  Torres; 
and  wkfa  these  exeeptiona,  we  probably 
see  the  vety  building  erected  by  Pedro 
de  Toledo.  Saot'  £lino  is  too  con- 
spicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of 
Naples  to  i«quiie  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. Its  enormous  walls,  with  the 
counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid 
tufis,  end  the  mines,  countermifles,  and 
subtermnean  passages  with  which  it  n 
•aid  to  abound,  formeriy  obtained  for 
it  the  repntation  of  great  strength ;  but 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  ofieriog  «ny 
effectual  resistanee  to  an  attack  by  sea. 
Beneath  it,  in  Uie  solid  rock,  is  a  cis- 
tern ssid  to  be  «s  laige  as  the  castle 
itself.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
▼iew  from  the  tmmparta  ie  magnificent, 
though  necessarily  of  the  sssne  chasac- 
ter  as  that  from  the  Certosa  of  San 


CettM  del  Ckimtnc,  a  massire  piAe, 
founded  by  Ferdinand  L  of  Acagen 


in  1484,  and  enlarged  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  is  scarcely  to  be  classed  among 
the  existing  fortifications  of  Naples, 
since  it  is  no  longer  a  place  of  strength 
but  is  used  as  barracks  for  the  troops 
and  as  a  military  prison.  It  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  populace  in  Masa* 
nielle*s  insurrection  in  1647,  and  after 
that  event  it  was  fortified  with  great 
care;  but  the  increasing  necessities  of 
cirdisation,  aud  the  opening  of  new 
lines  of  streets  in  that  quarter  of  the 
city,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
induced  Carlo  Borbone  to  dismantle  it. 

I.ARGUI   AND    FOUNTAINS. 

The  Piasse  in  Naples  are  invariably 
called  Larghi,  oorrespoodtog  very 
nearly  to  our  term  ''squaces.**  The 
Larg9  del  CaateUof  the  large  irregular 
space  In  the  rear  of  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
silhough  the  largest  square  in  Naples, 
is  remarkable  only  for  the  two  fbua* 
tains  called  the  FotdomA  degii  £^»eechi, 
or  the  **  Fountain  of  Mirrors,"  and  the 
i^enteaa  MmUmu  The  latter,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Liargo,  towards 
the  mole,  was  built  by  the  Viceroy 
Duke  de  Medina  Torres  from  the  de- 
signs of  Domenico  Auriaand  Fansaga. 
It  consists  of  a  large  shell,  sustained 
by  fisur  satyrs;  in  the  centre  of  the 
sbeU  are  fi»ur  sea-liorses,  with  Nep« 
tone  ia  the  midst  of  them  throwing 
up  water  from  the  points  of  his  trident. 
At  the  base  are  four  tritons  seated  on 
sea-horses,  with  lions  and  other  ani- 
mals discharging  water  fiom  their 
aMuths.  It  is  considered  the  finest 
fountain  in  Naples.  From  its  size  and 
volume  of  water,  it  is  certain  to  attract 
attention,  but  it  partakes  as  largely  of 
the  laalts  as  of  the  better  characteris- 
tics of  the  school  of  Bernini. 

Xorye  dd  Gent,  opposite  the  church 
of  that  name,  contains  the  obelisk 
called  the  Gvfflia  ddh  Concezione, 
erected  in  1747,  from  the  designs  of 
GenoviiML  It  supports  a  statue  of 
the  Biadoana  in  copper  gilt.  The 
obelisk  is  oovered  with  sculptured  or- 
aaanents  by  Bottiglieri  and  Fagaoo,  in 
the  worst  possible  toste.  The  fine 
colossal  bionae  statue  of  Philip  IV.  by 
Lorenao    Vacoaro,     which     formerly 
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■food  in  this  Largo,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Austrians  in  tlie  beginning  of  tlie 
last  century.  In  the  Largo  Monte- 
oliveto,  near  this,  is  the  Fontana  di 
Mdonteoliteto,  designed  by  Cufaro  in 
16G8,  and  ornamented  with  a  bronze 
atatue  of  Charles  V. 

Largo  di  Santa  Lueia^  one  of  the  fish 
markets  of  Naples.  This  piasia»  which 
is  generally  in  a  very  dirty  state,  con- 
tains the  fountain  of  tlie  same  name, 
the  Fontona  di  Santa  Z.ttcta,  adorned  with 
very  fine  statues  and  bas  reliefs  by 
Domenico  Auria  and  Giovanni  da  Nola, 
in  whose  honour  it  is  sometimes  called, 
from  his  surname,  the  Fontana  Merliano. 
One  of  the  baa  reliefs  represents  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite ;  the  -  other  re* 
presents  a  contest  of  sea  divinities  for 
the  possession  of  a  nymph  whom  they 
have  carried  oft*. 

Largo  del  Mereato,  the  great  market- 
place of  Naples.  A  market  is  held 
here  every  Monday  and  Friday,  and  on 
those  days  there  is  no  place  in  the  city 
which  offers  so  many  facilities  for 
studying  with  advantage  the  habits  and 
costumes  of  the  lower  orders.  It  is 
also  the  historical  Piaxza  of  Naples, 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  Connidin 
in  1268,  and  of  the  insurrection  of  Ma- 
aaniello  in  1647.  Conradin  and  his 
cousin  Frederick  of  Austria,  werp 
buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dd 
Carmine,  which  is  described  under  its 
proper  head  in  a  subsequent  page,  lliere 
are  three  Fountains  in  this  Largo,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  called  the 
Fontana  di  Masanidlo,  The  Largo 
del  Mercato,  like  the  open  Marinella 
which  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  was  in 
former  times  one  of  the  great  resorts  of 
the  Lazzaroni,  that  strange  and  ezcit- 
able  people,  who  knew  not  the  necessi- 
ties of  civilisation,  who  were  content,  in 
this  crowded  scene,  to  pass  their  lives 
in  the  open  air,  and  considered  exbt- 
ence  in  such  a  climate  an  enjoyment 

Largo  d^  Mereatetto,  the  place  where 
the  weekly  com  market  is  held.  It 
contains  the  monument  erected  in  1 757 
by  the  Gty  of  Naples,  in  honour  of 
Carlo  Borbone.  It  was  designed  by 
Vanvitelli,  and  consists  of  a  hemicycle 
surmounted  by  a  marble    balustrade 


with  86  statues  representing  the  virtues 
of  that  sovereign.  The  pedestal  in  the 
centre  was  intended  to  bear  an  eques* 
trian  statue  of  the  king,  but  it  is  said 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  de* 
sign  being  completed. 

Largo  dd  Penhino^  called  also  Largo 
delk  Selleria,  contains  the  Fontana 
deW  AtHante,  constructed  of  white  mar- 
ble in  1532,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
from  the  designs  of  Luigi  Impo.  The 
statue  of  Atlas  by  Giovanni  da  Nola, 
which  gave  name  to  the  fountain,  haa 
disappeired;  but  the  dolphins  which 
remain  are  by  his  hand.  In  the  Vico 
Canalone  near  this  Largo  is  the  J^bn* 
tana  dti*  Serpi,  so  called  from  the  ser- 
pents of  an  antique  head  of  Medusa 
in  bas  relief. 

Largo  del  Palazzo  Reale,     This  fine 
and  spacious  piazza  was  reduced  to  its 
present  form  in  1810,  when  four  con- 
vents which  formerly  stood  upon  the 
site  were  removed  to  less  prominent 
localities.     On  one  of  its  sides  is  the 
Royal  Palace ;  on  another  is  the  Palace 
of  the  Prince  of  Salerno;  the  third, 
forming  a  semicircle,  is  occupied  by  the 
ambitious  but  unimposing  church  of  Sl 
Francesco  di  Paola  and  its  long  lateral 
porticos.     In  the  middle  of  the  Largo 
are  the  two  colossal  equestrian  bronze 
statues  of  Carlo  Borbone  and  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  of  the  reigning  house  of  Bour- 
bon.    The  two  horses  and  the  statue  of 
Charles  are  by  Canova;  the  statue  of 
Ferdinand  is  by  Call.     The  history  of 
the  figure  of  Charles  is  an  epitome  of 
the  political  changes  of  Naples  itself. 
It  was  originally  modelled  as  a  statue 
of  Napoleon ;  it  was  afterwards  altered 
into  a  statue  of  Murat,  and  was  finally 
converted  into  one  of  Carlo  Borbone. 
The  horse  has  also  undergone  as  many 
changes  to  make  it  suit  tlie  character 
of  its  rider ;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  this 
circumstance  that  we  must  ascribe  its 
inferiority  in  reality  and  spirit  to  the 
horse  of  Ferdinand. 

Among  the  other  fountains  may  be 
mentioned  the  Fontana  Seapetlata,  be- 
hind the  church  of  the  Nunziata,  re- 
markable as  the  work  of  Giovanni  da 
Nola  in  1541  ;  the  Fontatta  Coecovaja, 
by  tbe  same  artist,  in  the  Strada  di 
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Porto ;  the  Fontana  del  SebetOj  erected 
in  1590  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
FftDsago,  and  decorated  with  statues 
of  the  recumbent  Sebetus  and  Tritons ; 
and  the  Fomiana  dA  Ratio  <f  Europa, 
in  the  Villa  Reale,  the  work  of  Angelo 
de  Vivo  in  the  last  century,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Fountain  of 
the  Pietra  del  Pesce  in  the  Strada 
Kuova. 

AQUXDUCTSy  KTC. 

Hie  Ae^ua  Carmgnama,  the  modern 
aqueduct  of  Maples,  was  constructed 
by  Signor  Alessandro   Ciminello  and 
SigniM'   Cesare   Carmignauo^  at   their 
own  expense,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.     It  commences  at  Sant* 
Agata  de'  Goti,  and  conveys  the  waters 
of  the  Ificlero  into  the  city  by  a  circuit 
of  about  SO  miles  in  length.     It  was, 
however,  so  severely  damaged  by  the 
earthquake  of  16S1,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  a  new  supply  at  Mad- 
daloni,  whence  the  water  is  conveyed 
into  the  former  channel  at  Licignano. 
Prom  its  source  to   that    place    the 
channel  is  covered  with  masonry,  and 
from  Licignano  to  Naples  it  is  subter- 
ranean.    In  1 770,  a  further  supply  was 
obtained  by  directing  into  the  channel 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  aqueduct  at 
Caserta.     Most  €>i  the  city  fountains 
are  supplied  by  this  aqueduct. 

The  Acqtia  deUa  BoUa,  derived  from 
tiw  flanks  of  Vesuviua  and  the  hill  of 
X^autrec,  is  brought  into  the  dty  by  a 
covered  channel  6  miles  long.  It  sup- 
plies all  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  surplus  waters  of  this  aqueduct 
are  discharged  into  the  channel  of  the 
anci«>ot  stream  which  flows  into  the 
aea  beneath  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena 
under  the  name  of  the  Seb^to. 

Qusnto  lieoo  d'onor  povero  d*onde. 

MSTAiT. 

The  water  supplied  by  these  aque- 
ducts has  a  bad  repute  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  has  frequently  an  un- 
£svourabIe  effect  upon  strangers.  For 
domestic  use,  therefore,  all  persons  who 
can  afford  to  do  so,  derive  their  sup- 
plies from  the 

Cirr  SraiMOS. — Of  these  there  are 


ters  of  the  city,  abundantly  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  excellent 
water:  the  Tre  Comao/t,  in  the  street  oi 
the  same  name;  the  Aeqna  Aquilia  in 
the  Suada  Conte  Olivares;  tlie  Aegtia 
DcU»9X  SantaLucia ;  and  the  Aequa  dd 
Leone  in  the  Mergellina  near  Posilipo. 
The  latter  is  in  great  repute  as  the 
purest  spring ;  the  court  and  principal 
resident  families  send  to  it  daily  for 
their  supplies. 

MiNEEAK  Watees. — There  are  two 
mineral  springs  within  the  city,  which 
have  great  local  celebrity.     The  Actfua 
Sol/urea  di  Santa  Lueia,  neartlie  church 
of  S.  Maria  della  Catena  in  the  Strada 
S.  Lucia,  is  a  very  celebrated  spring, 
containing  sulphuretted  hydaogen,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  at  a  temperature  of 
64^  F.    It  is  used  in  skin  diseases,  and 
as   a  getieral   alterative  by  thousands 
annually,  and  is  said  to  be  as  efficacious 
as  it  is  popular.    The  Aeqwt  Ferraia  di 
Pizzofaicone  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a 
chalybeate  spring,  situated  in  a  cave 
near  the  sea,    immediately  below   the 
Royal  Casino  on  the  Chiaiamone,  and 
therefore  on  the  west  of  the  Castel  dell' 
Ovo.     It  is  a  very  useful  chalybeate, 
and  the  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  it  contains  (nearly  7  cubic 
inches  in  a  pint)  renders  it  a  grateful 
stimulant  to  the  stomach.      Its  tempe* 
rature  is  68^. 


raiMCIPAL   STEKKTS  AND  PUBLIC  PLACES. 

The  VUla  Reale,  along  the   Riviera 
di  Chiaja  is  the  favourite  promenade 
of  Naples ;  and  when  the  extent  and 
cluiracter  of  the  scenery  which  it  com- 
mands are  considered,  it  may  be  de- 
scribed  as   unrivalled    in   the    world. 
Its  length  is  about  2000  feet,  and  its 
width  about  SOO;  it  forms,  therefore, 
a  long  narrow  strip  of   ground  sepa« 
rated  from  the  street  of  the  Chiaja  by 
an  iron  railing,  and  from  the  sea  by  a 
wall  and  parapet.     It  has  gates  at  the 
eitremities,  and  being  thus  enclosed, 
it  can  hardly  claim  the  title  of  a  pnUie 
walk  in  the  sense  attached  to  the  term 
in    Kngland,    as    the    lower    classes, 
peasants,  and  servants  in  livery  are  only 
admitted  once  a  year,  at  the  festival  of 


four  of  great  celebrity  in  different  quar-    Sta.  Maria  di  Pi^grotta  on  Uie 
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September.  Tbe  ground  is  diTided 
into  five  «r«lka,  pfauited  c1iie6y  wich 
acacias  and  evergreen  oaks.  One  pait 
of  tbe  walk  contains  a  shrubbery  of 
deciduoua  pbmts  and  ereigveens  with 
some  Australian  shrubs,  JMt  pabns, 
bananas,  tbe  laums  indica,  tbe  juslicia 
•dhatoda,  and  medicago  arborea.  The 
Vilia  has  beencieaied  at  different  tiaaes. 
It  was  first  laid  o«i  in  1780,  to  nearij 
half  its  present  length ;  another  por- 
tion of  Uie  same  extent  was  added  in 
1807,  and  a  third  portion  of  about 
IflOO  feet  was  added  in  1834.  Tbe 
first  half  is  in  the  Italian  style,  tbe  re- 
mainder is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
less  forooal  gardening  of  England  by 
tbe  introdttctiea  of  winding  paths, 
grottos,  a  l<^gia  towards  tbe  aea,  and 
two  small  temples  dedicated  to  Virgil 
and  Tasso.  About  twenty  years  ago 
tbe  Villa  Reale  was  celebrated  for  tbe 
group  of  the  *<  Toro  Famese,*'  wbich 
was  placed  in  the  large  geauite  basin 
which  forms  tbe  central  fountain.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  aoCion  of 
tbe  sea  air  waa  injurious  to  tbe  marble, 
and  the  group  was  therefore  wisely  re- 
moved to  its  present  situation  in  tbe 
Museo  BorUrako.  Sevcual  other  stiUnes 
of  interest  and  valne  were  removed  at 
tbe  same  time,  and  repbu^  here  by 
indifierent  copies.  Tbe  figures  and 
groups  which  now  ornament  the  Villa 
Reale  need  no  description,  as  the  sub- 
jects will  be  familiar  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  art  or  classical 
mythology,  and  their  execution  is  of 
too  mediocre  To&rit  to  call  for  notice. 
During  tbe  winter  season,  from  No- 
▼ember  to  April  inclusive,  a  band  of 
music  plays  in  the  gardens  from  one  to 
three  o'clock;  from  May  to  October 
inclusive,  it  plays  from  aix  to  seven  an 
tbe  evening. 

«  TheViJla  Reale,**  says  John  Bell, "  is 
a  splendid  public  gwtlen,  sad  a  great 
ornament  to  tbe  Chiaja,  aoore  especially 
in  the  mcmths  of  spring,  when  tbe  ver- 
dure of  the  trees  and  the  rich  fragrance 
of  the  blossom  renders  it  moat  attractive. 
To  all  the  beauties  generally  descriptive 
of  a  public  walk,  it  unites  the  advantage 
of  a  fine  city  and  sea  view«  with  a  sweet 
and  voluminous  sketch  of  tbe  bay  and 


its  shores,  while 
deU*  Ovo,  and  St.  Eiaso  present  a  mag- 
nificent prospect,  fiiliog  the  eye  wkh 
their  Taried  fioms  and  antiqae  aspect. 
The  walks,  dry  soil,  and  low  leniy 
ahfftibbery  of  this  garden,  are  pecullariy 
delightfalyofiering  AmAt  intheeummer 
beats,  and  shelter  in  the  blasts  of  nin<ui; 
as  it  is  always  wnnn,  still,  and  cahn, 
and  is  particularly  precious  in  a  cttj 
rising  on  the  lips  of  volcanoes,  where 
there  can  be  nefther  walks  nor  rides. 
It  ins,  however,  one  alrlkii^  lautt,  that 
of  being  all  ^mte  flat  and  ievd,  a  de- 
fect which  might  easily  be  remedied  bf 
raiaing  an  artifidal  aouod,  which,  fioir 
view,  for  shade,  as  well  as  fisr  varietyt 
would  have  added  much  to  the  general 
effect.  I  most  alao  quarrel  with  its 
atstaes,  which  are  such  as  would  be 
diaestBemed  in  any  part  of  tbe  vrorld, 
but  which  in  Italy,  in  the  very  seat  and 
abode  of  the  arts,  are  bdield  vrith  m^ 
creased  feelings  of  disappointment,  peiw 
Imps  the  more  so,  from  their  being  bad 
eepies  of  some  of  the  most  adnrired 
works  of  antiquity.'*  We  hav«  already 
mentioned  that  the  Villa  Reale  is  only 
open  to  the  pofabc  and  peasantry  on  the 
8th  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  tbe 
festival  of  Santa  Maria  di  FSddigrotla. 
Those  who  happen  to  be  in  Naples  at 
that  ttane  vrill  not  fiul  to  be  interarted 
with  the  singular  display  of  costnowi 
and  national  character,  fiir  which  that 
great  holiday  is  vemaricable.  A  do* 
soriptioa  of  the  acene  will  be  found  in 
our  account  of  the  popular  lestivahi  in 
another  page. 

The  CA^,  or  rather  the  Siradm  di 
Chit^a,  of  which  the  Villa  Reale  may 
be  mid  to  form  a  part,  was  begun  by 
the  Viceroy  Don  Enriqne  do  Guaman, 
Count  d'Ottvarea,  ftom  tbe  designs  of 
Domenico  Fontaaa»  and  waa  oompleted 
by  Don  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  de 
Medina  Celi,  the  last  of  Ibe  Spanish 
viceroys. 

The  Tokdo.  This  celebratod  street, 
tbe  main  artery  and  Corso  of  Naples,  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  from 
the  end  of  the  Strada  di  Santa  Lucia 
near  tbe  Royal  Palace,  to  the  Museo 
Rorbooioo;  and  if  we  regard  the  new 
street,  caUed  the  Strada  di  Capodi- 
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BMnte,  as  a  coodniiation  of  it  as  far  as 
tlK  PcMite  deila  Saaiti,  ita  length  is 
aearly  two  mflea.     It  was  bcuk  kn  1 540 
by  liie  Vioeroy  Don  Pedrade  Toledo,  on 
what  were  preriously  the  fcnaci  of  the 
«ld  city-.     It  may,  tfaeEalbfe,  be  aaid  to 
atj|wiiiiU  the  Naples  of  the  middfe  ages, 
-which  lay  between  it  and  the  Caalel 
del  GarmjAe,  finom  the  modem  city, 
which  extends  to  tiie  westward  akmg 
Hie  soBthcRi  slopes  of  8ant'  Elmo  end 
4w  Chiaja.     It  is  paved  with  flagstones 
thraagboot  its  whokTexteBt,  and  is  the 
•beet  of  the  princifMil  shops.     In  a 
famei  page,  we  have  mentioned  the 
medley  of  strange  sights  which  here 
meet  the  trafeUer  at  CTCty  tinrn,  and  it  is 
tbenfore  onlynecessaiy  to  say,  that  ftom 
morning  to  night,  and  we  may  almost 
ndd  fiom  m'ght  todaybvedL,  the  Toledo 
is  tfarcniged  with  people  and  with  ear- 
riages ;  the  people  sbotttiog  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  and  the  carriages  thread- 
ing their  way  between  tiw  pagodas  of 
the  iemoBade«eeUers,  the  stalls  of  the 
noquajmdi  or  venders  of  iced- water,  the 
fhawoal  6rm  of  the  aansage  dealers, 
and  a  huddied  groops  of  bnsy  people, 
vriiose  sole  oecnpatioa  appears  to  be  to 
pam  as  mvch  of  their  lives  as  poanUe 
In  the  open  air.     it  is  at  all  ckiies  the 
aoisieBt  street  in  Bnnipe,  and  on  ex- 
traardinary  ooeasions  it  ptescBts  a  per- 
Ject  sea  of  htunaa  beings,  swayed  here 
mad  there  by  each  successive  earreat, 
and  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  tia- 
eneUerone  of  the  roost  cmrioos  apeetades 
winch  it  IS  possible  to  imagine. 

The  MarineBa,  a  long,  open  beach 
beyond  the  Gsalel  del  Carmine,  was 
once  the  head  quarters  of  tiie  Lazta- 
nmiy  a  dam  which  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, or  at  least,  has  loet,  under  the  in- 
ihMnce  of  advancing  ctvilimtioo,  those 
distinctive  features  which  the  travellers 
.Mjf  half  a  century  ago  to  grapbioaUy 
'described.  The  people  to  whom  the 
term  is  now  applied,  are  no  loager 
.fte  eagiants  and  outcasts  who  re- 
tained the  name  and  dremof  the  lepers 
of  the  mnddle  ages  and  invoked  Im- 
avus  as  their  patron,  but  for  the 
meat  part  am  boatmwi  and  fishermen, 
two  of  the  most  industrioas  claims  in 
Maples.     The  habtis  of  these  men  are 


still  as  amphibious  as  those  of  their 
predeoesmrs;  they  may  be  seen  here 
staadiog  beside  their  boats  in  the 
water  for  an  hour  at  atime,  or  lying 
OB  the  beach,  and  basking  in  the  sun, 
r^ardless  of  the  stench  arisiQg  from 
heaps  of  decomposing  idi,  the  dreasii^ 
of  hides,  er  die  sewers  which  here 
empty  themselres  into  the  sea.  As  a 
daas  they  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  abstemioas  and  frugal,  aoB  they 
contione,  what  Matthews  found  them, 
— *'  a  merry,  joyous  race,  with  a  keen 
relish  for  drollery,  and  endued  with  a 
power  of  feature  that  is  shown  tn  dm 
richest  exhibitions  of  oomic  grimace. 
Swinburne  mys  well,  that  Hogarth 
ought  to  have  visited  Naples  to  have 
beheld  the  « sublime  of  caricature.*  i 
know  few  sights  more  liidicrous  than 
that  which  may  be  eB}oyed  by  treating 
a  Lassarone  to  as  many  yards  of  mac- 
caroni  as  he  can  contrive  to  slide  down 
his  thfxiat  without  brealuag  its  con- 
tianity.  Their  dexterity  is  almost 
equal  to  diat  of  the  Indian  jugglers, 
aad  much  more  entertaining.*'  On 
this  point  we  may  aim  quote,  as  still 
truly  applicable,  the  remarks  of  another 
acute  observer:  —  "If  Naples,'*  says 
Fors^,  **  be  a  Bsradise  inhabited  by 
defile,  I  am  sure  it  is  by  merry  devils. 
Even  the  lowest  class  enjoy  evefy 
biessiag  that  can  ntakc  the  animal 
happy,— <a  delicious  cKmate,  high  spi- 
rits, a  finrility  of  salisfyiBg  every  ap- 
petite, and  a  conscience  which  gives 
no  pain.  Here  tatters  are  not  nrisery, 
tfer  the  climale  requirm  little  covering ; 
filth  is  not  mimry  to  them  who  are 
bora  to  it;  and  a  lew  fingerings  of 
maccaroni  can  wind  up  the  rattling 
machine  for  the  day.  .  .  .  Yet  these 
are  men  whase  persoas  might  stand  as 
models  to  a  sculptor ;  whose  gestures 
strike  you  with  the  commanding  ener- 
gtm  of  a  mmge;  whoee  language, 
gaping  and  bread  as  it  is,  when  kindled 
by  pasBton,  bursts  into  oriental  me- 
taphor; whom  idem  are  cooped,  in- 
deied,  within  a  nanvw  circle — but  a 
cirele  in  which  they  are  invincible.  If 
you  attack  them  them,  you  are  beatea. 
Their  exertion  of  soul,  their  faumoor, 
their  fimcy,  their  quickaew  of  argo- 
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roent,  their  address  at  flattery,  their 
rapidity  of  utterance,  their  pantomime 
and  grimace,  none  can  resist  but  a 
lazsarone  himself.** 

The  Afo^e,  built  in  1302  by  Charles  IL 
of  Anjou,  with  a  lighthouse  whose 
foundations  date  from  the  time  of  Fre- 
derick of  Aragon,  is  another  place 
where  the  national  manners  and  tlie 
national  costumes  may  be  studied  with 
advantage.  It  is  the  favourite  pro- 
menade of  the  lower  classes,  and  not 
the  less  so  because  it  is  free  from  those 
restrictions  which  exclude  them  from 
the  Villa  Reale.  Here  therefore  we 
may  see  on  every  afternoon  U19  na- 
tional character  developed  without  re- 
straint, and  surrounded  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  appeal  so  powerfully 
to  the  amusement  or  the  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Forsyth  calls  it  an  epi- 
tome of  tlie  town,  exhibiting  most  of 
its  Immours.  '*  Here,'*  be  says,  «  stands 
a  friar  preaching  to  one  row  of  lazsa- 
roni;  there  Punch,  the  representative 
of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to  a  crowd. 
Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the 
miracles  performed  by  a  sacred  wax- 
work, on  which  he  rubs  his  agmuet, 
and  sells  tliem  thus  impregnated  with 
grace,  for  a  grain  a-piece.  Beyond 
him  are  quacks  in  hussar  uniform, 
exalting  their  drugs  and  brandishing 
their  sabres,  as  if  not  content  with  one 
mode  of  killing.  The  next '  professore  * 
is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  great  in  bis 
own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Op- 
posite to  him  stand  two  jocund  old 
men,  in  the  centres  of  an  oval  group, 
singing  alternately  to  their  crasy  gui- 
tars. Further  on  is  a  motley  audience 
seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a 
tragi-comic  <  filosofo,'  who  reads,  sings, 
and  gesticulates  old  Gothic  tales  of 
Orlando  and  his  Paladins.'*  Some- 
times the  preacher  who  takes  his  daily 
station  on  the  mole,  is  a  monk  whose 
eloquence  attracts  an  audience  far  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  frequenters  of 
the  spot.  Not  uncommonly  he  is  as 
celebrated  for  that  peculiar  humour, 
which  is  sure  to  find  a  response  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Neapolitans,  as  he  is  for 
his  powers  of  oratory.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  this  class  in 


recent  years  was  Fra  Rocco,  the  Dome* 
nican,  of  whose  influence  over  liis  excit- 
able audience  a  hundred  anecdotes  are 
current.    On  one  occasion,  it  is  related, 
he  preached  on  this  mole  a  penitential 
sermon,  and  introduced  so  many  illus- 
trations of  terror  that  he  soon  brought 
bis  hearers  to  tlieir  knees.     While  they 
were  thus  showing  every  sign  of  con« 
trition,  he  cried  out,  —  **  Now  all  you 
who  sincerely  repent  of  your  sins,  hold 
up  your  hands.'*      Every  man  in  the 
vast  multitude  immediately  stretched 
out  both  bis  hands.     *'  Holy  Archangel 
Michael,"  exclaimed  Rooco,  "thou  who 
witl)  thine  adamantine  sword  standeat 
at  the  riglit  of  the  judgment-seat  of 
God,  hew  me   off  every  hand   which 
has  been   raised  hypocritically.*'      In 
an  instant  every  hand  dropped,   and 
Rocoo  of  course  poured  fortii  a  fresh 
torrent  of  eloquent  invective  against 
their  sins  and  their  deceit.     He  had  a 
great  dislike   to    tobacco,  and  when 
once  preaching  to  a  crowd  of  Spanish 
sailors,  he  astounded  them  by  telling 
them  that  there  were  no  Spanish  saints 
in  Heaven.     A  few,  he  said,  had  been 
admitted,  but  they  smoked  so  many 
cigars  that  they  made  the  holy  virgins 
sick,  and  St.    Peter  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  get  them  out.     At  length  be 
proclaimed  that  a  bull-fight  was  to  be 
held    outside    the   gate  of  Paradiao. 
Thereupon  every  Spanish  saint  without 
exception  ran  off  to  see  the  fight,  and 
St  Peter  immediately  closed  the  gate» 
and  took  care  never  to  admit  another 
Spaniard. 

Poggio  Reede,  although,  beyond  the 
gates,  may  be  here  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  favourite  promenades  of  the 
citizens.  It  is  a  long,  straight  road, 
beyond  the  Porta  Capoana,  planted 
with  trees  and  embellished  with  foun- 
tains, and  preserving  the  name  of  a 
favourite  retreat  of  many  successive 
kings  of  Anjou  and  Aragon.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  1 5tb  century  Alfonso  II. 
built  a  palace  on  the  spot,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  grounds  and  gardens 
which  extended  to  the  sea.  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  Due  de 
Guise  described  tlie  spot  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  it  was 
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destroyed  in  the  military  operations  of 
which  Naples  was  subsequeotJy  the 
theatre,  and  it  is  now  altogether  aban- 
doned, and  in  ruins. 

rOPULAa  FESTIVALS. 

The  traveller  who  has  witnessed  the 
imposing  ceremonies  in  the  churches 
of  Rome  will  not  find  much  novelty  in 
the  religious  festivals  of  Naples,  except 
that  they  appear  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  amusements  of 
the  people.  Like  their  Greek  pro- 
genitors, the  Neapolitans,  on  all  occa- 
sions, associate  their  devotions  with 
their  pleasures,  llie  festa,  wliich  begins 
with  a  church  solemnity,  ends  gene* 
rally  with  a  tarenteUa,  and  the  super- 
stition which  forma  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic feiUures  of  the  popular  mind 
does  not  appear  incompatible  with  that 
light-hearted  revelry   which  makes  a 

tnin  of  retuminfc  pilsrims  assume  the 
aspect  of  a  bacchanalian  pmoession. 

The  stranger  who  visits  Naples  for 
the  first  time  will  be  struck  by  the 
universal  veneration  for  the  Madonna. 
Ax  the  angle  of  every  street  and  in  every 
shop,  there  is  a  (MCture  or  image  of  the 
'*Madre  di  Dio,"  with  one  or  two 
lamps  burning  perpetually  before  it. 
It  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprising  to 
find  that  the  two  great  festivals  of  the 
people  are  in  honour  of  the  Virgin. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Fttta  di  Piidigrcita,  the  great  popular 
festival  of  Naples,  which  takes  place 
on  the  8th  of  September,  and  which  we 
have  elsewhere  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
inost  singular  displays  of  national  cha- 
racter and  costume  which  we  can  meet 
with  at  the  present  day  in  Europe.  It 
was  instituted  by  Ciirlo  Borbone  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  allied  armies  of  Naples  and  of  Spain 
over  the  army  of  Austria  at  the  battle 
of  Velletri.  In  honour  of  the  day  all 
the  available  troops  of  the  kingdom  on 
tbia  side  of  the  Faro,  amounting  gene- 
rally to  30,000  men,  are  marched  into 
the  city,  and,  after  having  defiled  be- 
fore the  king  and  royal  family  in  the 
piazsa  of  the  palace,  they  proceed  to 
line  the  streets  from  the  palace  to  the 
church  of  Pi^igrottay  including  the 


long  line  of  the  Chiaja.   About  4  o*c1ock 
his  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  in  their 
state  carriages,  attended  by  the  minis- 
ters and  the  great  otficers  of  the  Court, 
and  escorted  by  flying  footmen,  set  out 
in  procession  through  this  double  line 
of   soldiery,  whose  brilliant   uniforms 
give  unusual  gaiety  to  the  scene.   After 
performing    tlieir     devotions    at    the 
church  of  Pi^igrotta,  the  royal  family 
return  to  the  palace  in  the  same  order ; 
and  the  re^t  of  the  day  is  a  scene  of 
unre&trained  rejoicing  to  the  thousands 
of  gaily-dressed  peasantry  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  swell 
the  throng  of  merry-makers  in  the  city. 
In  fact  the  country  people  look  for- 
ward to  it  with  so  much  deiight  that 
at  one  time   no    marriage    was    ever 
solemnised  without  a  condition  being 
made  by  the  bride  that  her  intended 
husband  should  annually  take  her  to 
the  capital  to  be  present  at  the  festival. 
It  is,  therefore  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  ihefite  is  a  most  exciting  and  sin- 
gular spectacle,  and  such  as  we  should 
in  vain  look  for  in  any  other  city  of 
Europe.      M.  Valery  thus  records  his 
impressions  of  the  scene: — **l   was 
there  in  1896  on  that  day;  the  aspect 
of  the  Villa  Reale  was  enchanting  ;  the 
girls  of  the  environs,  dressed  in  their 
national  costumes,  with  silver  pins  in 
their  hair,  wrapped  in  elegant  veils  that 
fell  over  their   bright-coloured  frocks 
figured  with  gold,  were  there  in  crowds. 
Of  such  importance  did  they  formerly 
reckon    this   feast,  which,  however,  is 
only  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century^ 
that  they  stipulated  in  marrying,  as  a 
clause  of  the  contract,  that  their  huft- 
bands  should  take  them  to  it  every 
year.      The  red    Phrygian    cap,   the 
swarthy  faces  of  the  men  loaded  with 
fruit  tied  up  in  garlands  or  suspended 
to  long  rods,  were  also  very  picturesque. 
The  king  went  in  grand  procession  to 
the  church  of  the  Madonna :  the  cor- 
tege was  nearly  the  same  as  in  France, 
except  that  each  prince  was  in  a  sepa^ 
rate    carriage.       The   coachmen,  and 
footmen   too,  were  without   hats,   but 
wore    full-bottomed    powdered    wigs^ 
like  those  our  judges  formerly  used, 
and  this  grave  head-dress  contrasted 
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eooMcally  with  the  phyaognomiefl  of 
the  wearers.  These  out-of-the-way  wigs 
are  a  femnant  of  Spanish  etiquette. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  what  hnigfa- 
fer  and  jeaia  would  attend  the  appear- 
•nee  of  such  stntnge  figures  ia  Paris." 
The  Feata  di  MuUe  Veryint  is  acarceiy 
aferior  to  that  of  Piedigrotta  as  a  na- 
tional festival.  It  takes  place  on  Whit 
Sunday  and  Whit  Ifondayt  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  sancUiary  of  the  M a> 
donna  di  Monte  Veigine,  pictuKsquriy 
situated  among  groves  of  chesoot  trees 
on  the  range  of  hilh  of  the  same  name 
near  the  town  of  AveHino,  about  90 
miles  from  Naples.  So  highly  is  the 
festiyal  prised  by  the  Neapotitana  that 
lubscription  clubs  are  fonnsd,by  mcana 
of  whicb»  a  small  weekly  ooatribBtiasi 
insures  to  each  subscriber  the  enjoy- 
Bent  of  the  popular  hoKday.  Throe 
days  are  usually  devoted  to  the  fcativaL 
At  the  sanctuary  the  Neapolitans  are 
met  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  Inxn  «very 
province  in  the  kii^pdom ;  the  shepherd 
from  Apulia  mingles  in  the  throng 
with  the  mountaineer  of  the  Abruzai 
and  the  MoUse,  the  peasant  of  Cam- 
pania, and  the  Greek  mariner  of  the 
Calabrian  coast.  Great,  therefore^  afe 
the  varieties  of  oostus^  and  strongly 
marked  are  the  shades  of  national  cha- 
sacter  and  the  dil&rences  of  dialect  to 
be  observed  in  this  gathering  of  many 
races.  Here  the  ethnologist  may  atady 
the  peculiarities  of  the  descendants  <>if 
Gn^eks  and  Samnites,  Etrascana  and 
Bruttii^  Feligni  and  Mario,  Lueaniaas 
and  Frentaniy  Xiongobards  and  Nor- 
mans, Suobians  and  Proven9als,  Airn- 
gonese  and  Castilians.  The  archsso- 
logist  may  here  also  obaefre  the  popu- 
lation of  Naples  indulging  in  cus- 
toms and  observances  which  denote 
their  Greek  origin  in  a  uray  which  can 
not  be  misunderstood.  Their  persons 
are  covered  with  every  variety  of  or- 
jiament;  the  heads  of  both  men  and 
women  are  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  fruits ;  in  their  hands  they 
carry  garlands  or  poles,  h*ke  thyrsi, 
surmounted  with  branches  of  fruit  or 
flowers.  On  their  return  homewafds, 
their  vehicles  are  decorated  with 
branches  of  trees  intennized  with  pic- 


tures or  images  of  tiie  ^fJadonaa  piir» 
chased  at  her  shrine,  and  their  honas 
ai«  gay  with  ribbons  of  all  hoas,  and 
frequently  with  a  phuoe  of  showy  fisa^ 
thers  on  their  heads.  The  whole  scene 
as  fully  realises  the  idea  of  a  Baccha- 
nalian procession  as  if  we' could  now 
see  one  emerging  fnmk  the  gates  of  old 
Pompeii.  On  their  way  bone  the 
Neapolitans  take  the  lower  rood  by 
Nola,  and  visit  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  dell*  Arco,  where  tisey  danet 
the  Tarentella  and  sing  their  natioanl 
songs.  FVom  that  piaea  to  Naples  tlie 
road  ia  a  continued  scene  of  dancisag» 
singing,  and  rejoicing,  .mingled  witli 
the  rude  music  whidi  is  always  in  re- 
quest on  these  ^occasions.  For  tbosa 
who  cannot  affbrd  the  expense  of  the 
excursion  to  Monte  Veigiae,  there  is 
another  festival  on  Whit  Sunday  and 
Whit     Monday    at    Giugliano 


The  Fttta  di  CapodimmtU  takes  place 
on  the  15€h  fti  August,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  Palace  of  Cepodisaonte, 
the  grounds  of  which  are  on  that  day 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  to 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  oxeept  the 
hadcney  carriages  of  Naples. 

The  X^fery.  No  account  of  the  po- 
pular Festivals  of  Naples  would  be 
complete  wfaidi  tailed  to  notice  the  love 
of  gambling  in  the  lottery,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  thoughts  of  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  ranka  of  the  higher 
nobility  down  to  the  ragged  laziarone« 
Bfany  of  tlie  lower  orders  can  read  no- 
thing bnt  the  flgmws  of  the  lottery 
ticket ;  the  beggar  invests  in  gambling 
the  grant  whidh  he  implores  so  earnestly 
from  tiiestrai^^  ^  p«r  I'amor  di  Dio ;" 
and  the  population  generally  expend 
more  thou^giit  on  the  discovery  of  lucky 
numbers  t£ui  on  any  subfect  of  univer- 
sal interest,  except  their  devotions  to 
the  Madonna.  IIm  numbers  run  from 
1  to  97,  five  of  which  are  drawn  eveiy 
Saturday.  Any  sum,  however  small, 
may  be  played  on  any  of  these  mim- 
hers  in  combination  not  exceeding  five, 
the  value  of  the  prise  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  the  figures.  The  fa- 
vourite plan  is  to  play  on  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  which  ia  acoomplished 
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arranged  wiHi  ixnKh  turte*  and  011  s 
scale  of  great  magnitudei.  In  aoma 
cases  th«y  are  iiroriced  by  machinery, 
displaying  not  only  ihe  scenery,  tba 
buildings,  and  the  furniture,  but  tfat 
domestic  occnpatitms  and  economy  off 
the  Holy  Family. 

At  ExuAtTy  on  die  Thnrsday,  and  on 
Good  Friday,  the  principal  churches 
exhibit  a  representation  of  the  Holy 
Sepnlchre.  At  vespers  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday,  tha 
Mtstrert  of  Zingarelli  is  sung  in  tha 
Chnrdi  of  S.  Pietro  a  Msjella.  Easter 
Day  is  a  universal  boliday;  in  tha 
morning  the  people  go  in  procession 
to  Antignano,  snd  in  the  evening  to 
Poggio  Reale'. 

On  Ateetuwn,  Dmy  there  is  «  festival 
at  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  at  Sou 
find,  near  Pompeii,  and  another  at 
the  pretty  village  of  Carditello  beyond 
Casoria,  on  the  road  to  Caserta. 

On  the  Festival  of  Corpma  Domini, 
the  arriibtshop  and  clergy  in  processMB 
carry  the  host  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Chiara,  where  they  are  met  by  the  king, 
the  royal  fiitnily,  and  the  officers  of 
the  court.  After  the  archbishop  has 
given  his  beneifiction  to  the  king,  his 
majesty  accompanies  the  procession  to 
the  cathedral,  the  streets  on  this  ocou 
sion  being  lined  with  troops.  On  the 
day  of  the  Quattro  AHure,  or  the  octave 
of  Corpus  Domini,  the  host  is  carried 
in  procession  from  the  church  of  S. 
GiacoRio  degli  Spagnuoli,  through  tbe 
principal  streets,  and  back  again  to 
S.  Giacomo,  stopping  at  four  altars 
erected  with  great  magniicenee  for 
the  occasion  in  different  parts  of  the 
route.  The  koig  and  court  witness 
this  procession  from  tbe  balcony  of  tbe 
theatre  of  8.  Carla  All  the  military 
in  the  city  take  part  in  this  prooesaioci. 

Ftwia  di  S,  Gennaro,  There  are 
two  festivak  of  S.  Jannarius,  when  the 
liquefaction  of  the  blood  is  exhibited 
to  the  people  with  unusual  sol^nnity 
and  pomp.  The  first  takes  place  in 
lifay,  and  the  second  in  September, 
on  days  which  are  specified  in  our 
account  of  the  Cathedral,  where  the 
ceremony  of  tbe  Liquefaction  is  fully 
described.      On  these  occasions,   the 


by  m«ins  of  a  gambling  dictionaTy  in 
which  every  word  has  its  corresponding 
number,  so  that  there  is  no  event  of 
public  or  personal  interest,  be  it  a  battle, 
a  murder,  a  robbery,  or  a  suicide, — no 
topic  of  domestic  life,  fram  an  accouche- 
ment to  a  wedding,  which  may  not  be 
made  tbe  subject  of  play.  The  English 
traveller  wilt  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  universality  of  this 
passion,  far  such  is  the  extraordinary 
idea  of  English  judgment  and  good 
Ibrtune  which  prevails  among  the  lower 
daases  of  Naples,  that  tijey  constantly 
apply  to  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women for  **  hicky  niimbers.'* 

CBTTKCR    FSSTIVALS. 

The  priAdpkl  €hurch  Festivals  are 
4lHiseof  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  the  Corpus  DKimini*  the  Lique- 
ftction  of  the  Bkwd  of  S.  Januariua, 
nnd  the  Blessing  of  the  Anhnais  at  the 
Feast  of  S.  Antonio  Abate. 

The  approach  of  CikrUimas  is  always 
indicated  by  tbe  arrival  of  the  Zam- 
pognari,  the  bagpipers  of  the  Abruaai, 
who  annually  visit  the  capitids  of 
Naples  and  Rome  at  this  season  to 
earn  between  ChristmaB  and  Easter  a 
§ew  ducats  from  the  charitable  and 
pious  by  playing  their  hymns  and 
carols  beneath  the  figures  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  idioui^  in  every  street. 
The  appearance  of  these  mountain 
minstrds,  with  tlieir  pointed  hats,  their 
blown  doaks,  their  sandals,  and  thetr 
bagpipes,  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  Christmas 
«a  the  vast  collections  of  good  cheer 
which  the  Neapolitan  tradesmen  ex- 
pose with  such  quaint  fimdes  and 
slevices  in  tbe  principal  streets  and 
•aquares  during  tbe  week  preceding 
Oiristraas  Day.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
nnd  on  Christmas  Day,  there  is  a 
aolemn  service  in  the  cathedral,  and 
another  in  the  Capella  Reale;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  9nd  of  Fdiruary, 
the  day  of  the  Purification,  the  prin- 
cipal churches  exhibit  i'^'e«epi,  or  repre- 
aentations  of  the  Nativity,  with  figut^ps 
as  large  as  life.  Similar  exhibitions 
tske  place  in  the  private  houses  of  tbe 
upper  clasaes,  where  they  are  often 
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theatres  and  all  other  places  of  public 
ainuiiement  are  closed. 

The  Feita  di  S,  Antonio  Ahatt^  for 
the  blessing  of  the  animals,  is  observed 
in  Naples,  as  in  Rome,  on  the  17th 
January,  and  is  continued  on  every 
succeeding  Sunday  until  Lent.  The 
animsls  are  brought  to  the  church  of 
S.  Antonio,  gaily  caparisoned  with  rib- 
bons, amulets,  and  other  ornaments; 
and  after  receiving  the  benediction, 
■re  walked  three  times  round  the  court 
of  the  church.  The  ceremony  is  very 
popular  with  the  Neapolitans,  who 
have  the  great  merit  of  showing  attach- 
ment and  kindness  to  their  animals. 

CHUaCHBS. 

The  churches  of  Naples,  though 
they  number  not  less  than  S57»  have 
received  less  attention  from  English 
travellers  than  tliey  deserve.  Many 
of  them,  though  injured  by  earthquakes 
and  restorations,  are  remarkable  for 
their  architecture  and  tlieir  works  of 
art.  Hiey  contain  a  collection  of  me- 
diaeval tombs  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  meet  with  in  any  other 
dty  of  Italy,  tombs  which  not  only 
interest  us  by  their  historical  associ- 
ations, but  afford  a  perfect  study  of 
costume  and  character*  The  arch«- 
ologist  might  fill  his  sketch-book  with 
drawings  of  these  tombs,  and  thus 
supply  himself  with  authentic  mate- 
rials for  a  magnificent  work,  illustrative 
Dot  only  of  the  art  and  taste  of  the 
periods,  but  of  the  costume,  tlie  armour, 
and  the  heraldry  of  the  illustrious  per- 
sonages which  flourished  in  them. 

The  Cathrdsal  (CArrzoaALs),  si- 
tuated in  the  lArgo  Arcivescovado,  is 
dedicated  to  S.  Januarius,  or  as  he  is 
called  by  the  Neapolitans  San  Gennaro. 
Although  sadly  modernised  and  sp<Hled, 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  Gothic  edifices  left 
by  the  Anjou  dynasty  m  Naples.  It  is 
remarkable  also  as  containing  the  tomb 
of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  the  conqueror 
of  Manfred  and  murderer  of  Conradin, 
the  tomb  of  the  murdered  husband  of 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  and  the  miraculous 
blood  of  San  Gennaro.  It  is  built 
upon  the  site  of  two  temples  dedicated 
to   Neptune  and    Apollo,    from    the 


ruins  of  which  it  derived  its  numerous 
columns  of  cipollino  and  Egyptian 
granite.  The  present  building,  which 
has  retained  little  of  its  Gothic  cha- 
racter beyond  its  lofty  towers,  dates 
from  tlie  time  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
who  commenced  rebuilding  it  fVom 
the  designs  of  Masuccio  I.,  or  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Niccolo  di  Pisa. 
It  was  unfinished  at  his  death,  and 
was  completed  by  Charles  II.  in  1299» 
by  means  of  a  tax  levied  upon  the  ci- 
tizens. In  1456  it  was  damaged  by 
an  earthquake,  and  was  restored  by 
Alphonso  I.  with  tlie  pious  aid  of  the 
first  families  in  the  kingdom,  who 
built  each  a  portion,  and  as  a  memorial 
of  the  event,  had  their  arms  sculptured 
on  the  pillars  of  the  building.  The 
fa9ade  was  built  in  1407  from  the 
designs  of  Bambocci,  and  was  modern- 
ised in  1788.  The  interior  consista 
of  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated 
by  pilasters,  to  which  are  afiBxed  the 
ancient  columns  wliich  were  taken  from 
the  temples  above  mentioned;  until 
lately  tliey  were  incrusted  with  stucco, 
with  the  strange  idea  of  concealing  all 
relics  of  profiine  art.  Each  pilaster 
has  a  statue  of  some  saint  who  was 
anciently  a  bishop  of  Naples.  The 
three  pictures  on  the  roof  of  the  naTe 
are  by  Saniafede,  one  of  the  most  sue* 
cessful  followers  of  Andrea  di  Salerno. 
Santafede  was  so  popular  an  artist  in 
his  native  city,  that  the  people,  in  the 
revolt  of  Masaniello,  spared  a  house  to 
which  they  were  on  the  point  of  setting 
fire,  when  they  were  told  that  it  con- 
tained two  rooms  painted  by  him. 
The  four  pictures  at  the  angles  of  the 
transept,  representing  two  sMnts  and 
the  Annunciation,  are  by  Luca  Gior~  v 
demo.  The  S.  Cyril  and  S.  John  Chry- 
sostom  are  by  SoUmene,  Over  the 
gr^it  door  are  the  majestic  Tom  as  or 
Charlies  I.  op  Anjou,  of  Charlss 
Martcl,  King  op  HuNOAar,  eldest 
son  of  Charles  II.  and  of  his  wife, 
Clembwtia,  daughter  of  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg.  They  were  erected  in  1 599 
by  the  Viceroy  DouEnrique  de  Guzman, 
Count  d'OIivares,  and  were  designed 
by  Pietro  de*  Stefani,  The  two  large 
pictures  over  the  side  doors  are  by 
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Giorgio  Vascnri,  who  was  brought  from 
Rome  in  1546  by  Ranuccio  Famese, 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  to  paint  them 
for  the  doors  of  the  organ.  The  bap- 
tismal font,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
is  a  large  antique  vase  of  Egyptian 
basalt,  supported  by  a  pedestal  of  por- 
phyrys  and  sculptured  with  Baccha- 
nalian emblems  in  bas-relief.  Conti- 
nuing along  the  left  nave,  in  the  first 
chapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas  by  Marco  da  Siena,  and 
a  beautiful  bas-relief  of  the  Entomb- 
ment, by  Giovanni  da  Nolo.  In  the 
chapel  De'  Seripandi,  is  a  Pieti  by 
Curia,  considered  one  of  the  best 
works  of  this  painter.  Near  the  sa- 
cristy in  the  wall  is  the  cenotaph  of 
Pope  Innocent  XII.  11)C  sacristy 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Nea- 
politan archbishops,  and  beneath  it  is 
the  sepulchre  constructed  by  Archbishop 
Ruflb  for  himself  and  his  successors. 
Near  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  the 
unpretending  Tomb  of  Kino  ANnasw 
OP  HuKOARY,  husband  of  Joanna  I., 
who  was  strangled  at  Aversa, — "  slain,** 
says  Valery,  **  with  the  consent,  rather 
than  the  order,  of  his  young,  brilliant, 
and  unfortunate  consort.  This  tomb, 
despite  the  play  on  words  closing  the 
inscription,  is  different  from  the  superb 
tomb  of  Charles  of  Anjou;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  striking  coincidences  of  fate 
to  find  in  the  same  cathedral,  and 
almost  facing,  a  crowned  murderer  and 
a  murdered  king.*'  Further  on  is  the 
Tomb  op  Pops  lMNOcx?«TlV.,whodied 
at  Naples  in  1254.  This  tomb,  like  that 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  is  the  work  of 
Pietro  d^  Stefani,  erected  in  1 318  by 
the  Archbishop  Umberto  di  Moniorio, 
by  whom  the  inscription  in  leonine 
▼erse  was  written.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  catliedral  is  the  Capella  de' 
CaraccioH,  containing  the  fine  Tomb 
OP  Cardikal  Caeacciolo,  by  Pietro 
Ghetti ;  a  large  wooden  crucifix  attri- 
buted to  Masuccio  I.,  and  the  emblem 
of  the  Order  "  Delia  Nave,"  instituted 
an  1381  by  King  Charles  Durazzo. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Pie- 
ifo  Peruffino,  representing  the  Apostles 
in  adoration  around  her  tomb,  was 
lang   the  altarpiece  of  the  cathedral, 


but  was  displaced  under  sentence  of 
removal  to  the  Museum.  It  was 
painted  for  Cardinal  Carafa,  and  it  is 
interesting  as  the  picture  which  first 
inspired  Sabbatini(  Andrea  da  Salerno), 
with  the  determination  to  become  a 
painter.  The  celebrated  Chapel  de' 
Minutoli  is  an  interesting  monument 
of  the  ISth  century,  illustrating  the  re- 
vival of  art  in  Naples.  It  is  also  histori- 
cally interesting  from  having  be^n  the 
original  cathedral  for  the  Latin  ritual,  as 
Santa  Restituta  was  for  the  Greek.  It 
was  designed  by  Matuecio  /.,  who  also 
sculptured  the  Crucifix  and  the  statues 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  The 
paintings  illustrating  the  Passion  are 
by  Tomnuuu  de*  Stefani,  the  contem- 
porary of  Cimabue,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Neapolitan  school  at  the  earliest 
period  of  the  revival;  the  altar  and 
tribune  are  by  Pietro  de*  Stefani,  and 
the  Tomb  op  Cardinal  Ekcole  Miku- 
TOLO,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  was  erected 
by  the  Abate  Bamboccio, — all  of 
whom  were  among  the  earliest  restorers 
of  art  in  Southern  Italy.  This  chapel 
is  the  scene  of  the  sepulchral  ad- 
venture of  Boccaccio's  Andreuccio, 
the  jockey  of  Perugia,  who  stole  the 
ruby  of  the  deceased  Archbishop  Mi- 
nutolo.  The  Gothic  canopy  of  the 
cardinal's  chair  is  worthy  of  notice, 
since  the  arch  has  double  foliation, 
with  rich  tracery  that  has  no  parallel, 
according  to  Professor  Willis,  on  the 
north  of  the  Alps.  The  Tocco  cha- 
pel contains  the  Tomb  op  S.  AsraxHO, 
first  Bishop  of  Naples.  The  small  sub- 
terranean chapel,  called  ths  cohpvs* 
sioMAL  OP  San  Gknnako,  was  built 
in  1493  by  Cardinal  Ollviero  Carafa, 
and  is  rich  in  ornaments.  The  marble 
roof  is  supported  by  ten  Ionic  co- 
lumns, seven  of  which  are  (^  cipollino. 
Under  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of 
San  Gennaro,  and  near  it  is  the  kneel- 
ing statue  of  Cardinal  Carafa,  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo. 

The  subterranean  church,  called  the 
BatUica  of  Santa  Reetituta  is  entered 
from  the  left  aisle,  and  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  ancient  cathedral.  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  precise  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  before-men- 
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tioned.  The  foundation  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  and  is  i^tri- 
buted  to  Coastantine  IV.  The  chapel 
of  Santa  Maria  dd  iVii»ci/7M> contains  the 
mosaic  from  which  it  dflrives  its  name. 
This  mosaic  represents  the  Madonna 
in  Bysantine  costume,  and  is  called 
'<del  principio,**  because  it  was  the 
first  representation  of  the^Virgin  ▼ene- 
rated  in  Naples.  The  portrait  of  San 
Gennaro  at  the  riglu  oS  the  Virgin,  is 
said  Co  be  his  true  likeness.  The 
small  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  Smi  Gi^ 
voMni  m  fbn/c,  is  also  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  7th  eentuvy.  The 
learned  Canonico  Maszocchi  is  buried 
in  this  ancient  part  of  the  cathedral. 
The  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Archangel  Midiaeland  Santa  Restiiuta, 
by  SUoestro  d^  Bvoni^  is  a  work  of 
great  interest  in  the  history  of  art. 
In  its  close  resemblance  to  the  schools 
of  Umbria  and  of  Venice  it  shows  the 
influence  which  northern  art  eiercised 
npon  the  Neapolitan  masters  of  the 
I5th  century ;  and  yet  it  has  a  charm 
peculiarly  its  own»  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Santa 
lUstituta,  in  the  right  aisle  of  the  ca#> 
thedral,  is  the  ghapkl  of  Sak  Gkm^ 
XAao,  called  the  CapeUa  dd  Tetoro^ 
because  it  contains  the  blood  of  the 
aaint.  It  was  erected  by  the  citiaens 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  durmg 
the  plague  of  1526;  but  the  buikling 
was  not  commenced  tiU  1608.  The 
design  of  the  du^fiel  was  thrown  open 
to  the  competition  of  all  Um  artists  of 
the  time,  and  the  one  chosen  was  by 
Grimaldi,  the  Theatine  monk.  It  is 
considered  a  rery  able»  and  in  some 
respects  original,  work.  The  form  ia 
▼ery  nearly  that  of  a  Greek  cross. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  ornaments.  It 
has  7  altars  and  49  columns  of  bro- 
catello^  %rith  iatermediaite  akfaea  con- 
taining 20  bronse  colossal  statues  and 
37  siWer  statues  of  the  sainis  pro- 
tectors of  Naples.  The  ehief  objects 
of  iaierest  are  the  pictures  m  the  dif- 
ferent chapels»  which  are  painted  9tk 
copper,  and  are  masterpieces  of  Dome^. 
nichino,  Spagnoletto^  and  Stanaioui* 
By  DomeaMAuio  there  are  4  petntings 


and  some  frescoes.    The  paintings  are» 
—  1.  The  Tomb  of  San  Gennaro,  with 
the  sick  waiting  to  be  cured.     2.  The 
Martyrdom  (^  the  Saint  (injured).    S« 
The  Miracle  of  the   Tomb  restoring  a 
young  man  to  life,  as  the  corpse  is 
carried  past  in  the  funeral  processiosk 
4.  The  woman  curing  the   sick  and 
deformed  with  the  holy  oil  from  the 
lamp  hanging  before  his  tomK     The 
frescoes  of  the  roof,  the  lunettes,  the 
cornersy  &c.,  are  also  by  DocnenichinOb. 
That  over  the  door  of  the  Tesofo  com* 
memorates  the  plague  of  1 656,     The 
three  frescoes  within  the  raiKng  of  the 
altar  represent — 1.  San  Gennaro  before 
Timotheus,  whom  he  restores  to  sight, 
and  by  whose  order  he  sufers  death* 
2.  His  exposure  to  lions  who  refoao 
to  devour  bJm.    3.  His  torture  by  being 
suspended  to  a  tree,  &c.    The  patntii^ 
by  Spei^Holetto  is  a  very  fine  on^  clear 
and    transparent    in    colouring,    and 
powerful  ia  its  general  effect.     It  re- 
presents San   Gennaro  coming  out  o£ 
the  fiery  fbmace.      That  by  Stamziom 
represents  the  Saint  curing  a  demoniac^ 
The  cupola  was  begun  by  Domeniehutis 
but  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  ta 
escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Nespa> 
litan  artists^     He  did  not  live  to  re- 
sume the  workf  being  carried  off  sooo 
aflerwardb  by  deatb^  produced,  it  was 
said,  by  poison.    It  was  then  entrusted 
to  Lanfraneo,  who  refused  to  execute 
it  unleM  all  die  work  of  his  great  pr^ 
decessor  was  effaced.     Guido  was  also 
sent  for  to  decorate  this  boildrng,  but 
he  was  very  shortly  compelled  to  quit 
the  city  to  escape  the  threats  of  Spag- 
noletto  and  of  CorenaiOi  the  Greek 
artist,  who  tried  to  poison  him.     The 
SACEISTT  of  this  chapel  contains  anotiier 
work    begun    by    Domeaiekina,    and 
finished  1^  5/Na^nofa<to,  some  paintings 
by  Lnea  Giordano,  a  rkh  collection  of 
vestments  and  sacred  vcsseU,  and  the 
silver  bust  of  Sen  Oe&naro  made  fear 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  preserved  the  two  phials  containing 
the  Blood  of  San  Gemnara,  The  cerfr. 
mony  of  the  liquefactioB  takes  place 
twice  in  the  year,  and  »  each  time  re« 
peated  for  eight  suoccaave  days.    The 
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fint  iique&ettoo  commences  on  the  Sn- 
turday  which  precedes  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  in  the  cfaurcb  of  SanU  Chiara, 
after  which  tba  blood  is  reconveyed  to 
tftna  cathedral*  where  the  tiquefaction 
is  reputed  dyvHug  the  seven  following 
days.  The  second  festival  commences 
us  this  cathedral  on  the  19th  of  Sap- 
•embcr,  and  continiscs  in  it  U>  the 
9Gth,  always  including  the  Sunday 
following  the  1 6th  of  the  montb,  which 
ia  the  saint's  day.  We  may  here  state 
tlint  when  &  Januarins,  aceocding  to 
the  Church  tradition,  was  exposed  to 
he  deroisred  by  lions  in  the  ampin- 
theatre  of  Poxaueli,  the  animals  pros- 
tmted  themselves  before  him,  and  be- 
cuae  tame.  This  miracle  is  said  to 
have  converted  so  many  to  Christianity, 
that  Dracontina»  the  proconsul  of  Cain- 
paniaa  under  Diocletian  or  his  lieute- 
nant Timothcos,  ordered  the  saint  to  be 
decspitstsd.  The  sentence  was  executed 
aft  the  Sollatar%  ▲.».  905.  The  body 
waa  buried  at  PossuoU  until  the  time 
of  Conatantinp,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Maples  by  S.  Sevcsus^  the  bishop, 
and  deposited  in  the  church  of  &  Gen- 
aaro  eatra  momia.  At  the  time  of  this 
lemowU  the  woman  who  is  said  to  have 
ceMected  the  blood  at  the  period  of  the 
martyrdom^  took  it  in  two  bottles  to  & 
Scverus»  in  whose  hands  k  is  said  to 
have  iaiMsdiateiy  mehed.  There  is  no 
BBcation  of  any  liquefaction  from  this 
Uasedown  tothe  llthcentuvy,  but  the 
tnditioa  of  the  church  asserto  that  the 
bottlea  weie  concealed  or  buried  dur- 
ing the  laisrvaL  In  the  9th  centtiry, 
Sicon.  Prince  of  Bcnevcntum,  removed 
tfie  body  to  that  dty,  of  which  the  saint 
had  been  bishop.  In  the  time  of  Fre- 
derick IL  it  was  removed  to  the  Al^ 
b«7  of  Moote  Vergine,  where  it  was 
wo  effectaally  concealed  that  it  was 
only  redieooverad  on  removing  the 
Ugh  altar  in  148a  In  1497  it  was 
brought  back  to  Naples  with  great 
solemnity,  and  deposited  in  the  cathe- 
dral. The  tabernadev  which  contains 
the  plaala  ia  secured  by  two  locks, 
one  key  being  kept  by  the  mnnici- 
pal  authorities*  the  other  by  the  arch- 
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is  the  greatest  religious  festival  in  the 
kingdom,  and  such  is  the  importance 
attached  to  it  by  the  ardent  imagi- 
nations of  the  Neapolitans,  that  all  the 
conquerors  of  the  city  have  considered 
it  a  necessary  piece  of  state  policy  to 
respect  it.  M.'  VsLcry,  who  witnessed 
the  ceremony  in  September  18S6,  gives 
the  following  characteristic  description 
of  the  proceedings :  — 

«  Sometime  before  the  ceremony,  a 
number  of  women  of  the  lower  orders 
placed  themselves  near  the  balustrade 
as  a  place  of  honour ;  some  old  faces 
among  them  were  singularly  character- 
istic. These  women  are  called  tiie  re- 
lations of  &  Januarius;  they  pretend 
to  be  of  his  family,  and  when  the  saint 
delays  the  lique£sction  too  long,  they 
even  think  themselves  privileged  to 
wsive  all  show  of  respect  and  to  abuse 
him.  They  repeat  in  a  hoarse  voice 
JPatwnotUnj  ApUj  Credot;  were  it  not 
in  a  chapel,  no  one  woald  have  ta». 
agined  their  horrid  clamour  to  be 
prayers,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought 
the  scolding  had  begun;  it  was  another 
fnnineo  ultUatu  far  less  pathetic  than 
Virgil's.  About  ten  o'clock  the  phials 
were  taken  ont  of  the  tabernacle ;  one 
was  like  a  smeUii^-bottle,  but  coi>- 
tained  only  a  mere  stain  of  blood ;  the 
other  ia  rather  larger  ^  both  of  them  are 
under  glass  in  a  case  resembling  a  car- 
riage lamp^  They  were  shown  to  the 
persons  admitted  within  the  balustrade, 
and  some  tall  English  ladies  advanced 
to  the  altar,  and  leaned  forward  curi- 
ously examining  them  with  their  eye- 
gissses.  It  has  happened,  when  the 
miracle  did  not  take  place  in  due  time, 
that  the  people  have  attacked  foreign- 
ers whom  they  supposed  to  be  English 
and  heretics,  and  regarded  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  mirscle.  I  was  told  that 
about^he  end  of  last  century  the  prince 
of  S.  and  the  count  of  C,  were  turned 
out  of  the  church  and  pelted  with 
stones.  Snch  a  situation  must  be 
croel :  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  a  martyr 
without  frith,  which  in  our  days,  in 
certrin  politi<^  circumstances,  has  not 
beciki  impossible.  The  miracle  was 
complete  at  noon,  as  it  had  been  fore- 
told me  when  I  wss  invited  to  return, 
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and  the  roar  of  cannon  announced  the 
happy  news." 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  account 
with  the  description  of  the  cereuiony 
left  us  by  the  Earl  of  Pcrtli,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  at  the  fall  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  in  whose  cause  he 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  exiles 
at  the  continental  courts  at  the  close  of 
the  17lh  century.  Lord  Perth's  letters, 
written  during  his  banishment  to  his 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Errol,  are  still 
preserved  at  Druramond  castle,  and 
tiiey  have  recently  been  made  accessible 
to  the  public  by  the  Camden  Society. 
From  one  of  these  letters  dated  from 
Rome,  1st  February  1696,  we  extract 
the  following  curious  account  of  the 
whole  ceremony  of  the  Liquefaction  :^ 

'*  The  twentieth  of  January  we  were 
invited  to  goe  see  Saint  Gennaro*s 
church,  and  the  reliques  were  to  be 
shown  me,  a  favour  none  under  sove- 
reign princes  has  had  these  many  years. 
They  are  kept  in  a  large  place  in  tlie 
wall  with  an  iron  door  to  it  plated  over 
with  sil  ver ;  it  has  two  strong  locks,  one 
key  is  kept  by  the  CardinaUarchbishop, 
and  the  other  by  the  Senate  (which  is 
composed  of  six  seggie,  or  seats,  for  so 
they  call  ihe  councells,)  five  of  nobility, 
and  one  of  the  commons,  who  cbuse  two 
elects.  Every  seggie  or  chamber  chooses 
two  deputies ;  one  of  the  two  governs, 
and  the  other  rests  by  turns ;  so  there 
are  six  deputys,  one  for  every  seggie, 
who  vote  in  all  affairs,  and  without  them 
the  Vice- Hoy  cannot  impose  a  tax,  &c. 
Every  one  of  the  six  ruleing  governors 
of  the  Senate  (or  the  deputies  of  the 
seggie)  has  a  key  to  the  great  iron  chest 
where  the  key  of  the  armoirc  of  the 
relicks  lyes;  so  tliat  all  the  six  must 
agree  to  let  them  be  seen,  except  the 
two  ordinary  times  in  tlie  year  when 
they  stand  exposed  eight  days,  ax|d  the 
cenatc  and  bishop  must  both  agree,  for 
without  both  concurr  only  one  lock  can 
be  opened.  They  had  got  the  bishop's 
consent  for  me,  but  how  to  gett  all 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  the 
elect  of  the  people  to  concurr  was  the 
difficulty ;  however,  my  friends  gott  the 
deputies  to  resolve  to  meet ;  three  mett, 
but  one  said,  <  I  have  a  friend  a  dying. 


upon  whom  depends  my  fortune;  he 
has '  called  me  at  such  an  hour,  it  is 
now  so  near  approaching  that  I  hope 
the  stranger  prince  (for  so  they  call  all 
the  peers  of  Brittain)  will  forgive  me 
if  I  go  away.'  They  who  were  tliere 
begged  him  to  stay  but  a  moment  (for 
they  must  be  altogether),  but  he  could 
not  delay.  So  going  down  he  mett  the 
other  three  deputies  below,  and  said 
that  he  saw  God  and  his  saint  had 
a  mind  I  should  see  the  miracle,  and 
so  he  returned,  and  I  gott  an  invitation 
to  go  to  church.  The  relicks  are  ex- 
posed Jin  a  noble  chapell  upon  the 
Epistle  side  of  the  church,  lyned  with 
marble,  the  cupola  richly  painted,  as  is 
all  that  is  not  marble  of  the  walls. 
Ten  curious  statues  of  saints,  patrons 
of  the  town,  done  at  full  length,  bigger 
than  the  naturall,  of  coppar,  stand 
round  the  cliappell  high  from  the  floors, 
and  statues,  to  the  knees  of  silver,  just 
as  big,  of  the  same  saints,  stand  below 
them.  The  face  of  the  altar  is  of  massy 
silver  cutt  in  statues  of  meizo -relievo, 
or  rising  quite  out  from  the  front,  with 
the  history  of  Cardinal  Caraffb's  bring- 
ing back  the  Saint's  head  to  Naples. 
The  musick  was  excellent,  ;md  all  the 
dukes  and  princes  who  were  deputies 
must  be  present.  They  placed  me  in 
the  first  place,  gave  me  that  title  they 
gave  the  Vice- Roy  (Excelenza),  and 
used  me  with  all  possible  respect.  The 
first  thing  was  done  was,  the  archbishop- 
cardinal,  his  viccar  general,  in  presence 
of  a  nottary  and  witnesses,  opened  his 
lock ;  then  the  Duca  de  Fiumaria,  in 
name  of  all  the  princes  present,  opened 
tlie  city's  lock,  and  the  old  tliesaurer  of 
the  church  (a  man  past  eighty)  slept 
up  upon  a  ladder  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  made  like  a  staire,  and  first 
took  out  the  Saint's  head,  put  a  rich 
mitre  upon  it,  an  archbishop's  mantle 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  (fur 
the  head  is  in  the  statue  of  the  saint), 
and  a  rich  collar  of  diamonds  with  a 
large  cross  about  its  neck.  Then  he 
went  back  and  took  out  the  blood,  after 
haveing  placed  the  head  upon  the  Gos- 
pele  side  of  the  altar.  It  is  in  a  glass, 
flatt  and  round  like  the  old  fashioned 
vinegar 'glasses  that  were  double,  but  it 
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ift  but  single.  The  blood  was  just  like 
a  piece  of  pitch  clotted  and  hard  in  the 
glass.  They  brought  us  the  glass  to 
look  upon,  to  kiss,  and  to  consider  be- 
fore it  was  brought  near  unto  the  head. 
Thej  then  placed  it  upon  the  other  end 
of  the  altar,  called  the  Epistle  side,  and 
placed  it  in  a  rich  chasse  of  siWer  gilt, 
patting  the  glass  so  in  the  middle  as 
that  we  could  see  through  it,  and  then 
begun  die  first  mass :  at  the  end  the 
old  tfaesaurer  came^  took  out  ihe  glass, 
moved  it  to  and  fro,  but  no  liquefaction : 
thus  we  past  the  second  likeways,  only 
tlie  thesaurer  sent  the  abbat  Pignatelli, 
the  Pope's  nearest  cousin,  to  bid  me 
take  courage  for  he  saw  I  begun  to  be 
aomewhat  troubled,  not  so  much  for 
nny  own  disappointment,  but  because  the 
miracle  never  facUs  but  some  grievous 
affliction  comes  upon  the  city  and  king- 
dom, and  I  began  to  reflect  that  I 
iiaveing  procured  the  favour  of  seeing 
the  re}icka,and  the  miracle  fall  ling,  they 
might  be  offended  at  me,  though  very 
unjustly.  After  the  third  mass  no 
'Change  appeared  but  that  which  had 
-mmidA  the  thesaurer  send  me  word  to 
take  courage,  via.  the  blood  begune  to 
grow  of  a  true  sanguine  col  lour :  but 
when  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  saw 
the  fourth  mass  past  the  Gospell  and  no 
change,  you  would  have  heard  nothing 
but  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  all 
cryung,  mercy,  good  Lord !  pitty  your 
poor  supplicants,  Holy  Saint  Gennaro, 
our  glorious  patron !  pray  for  us  Uuit 
our  blessed  Saviour  would  not  be  angry 
with  us  \  It  would  have  moved  a  heart 
of  stone  to  have  seen  the  countenances 
of  all,  both  clergy  and  people,  such  a 
consternation  appeared  as  if  they  bad 
all  been  already  undone.  For  my  part, 
at  sea,  at  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament 
in  Tsxy  sickness  when  I  thought  to  ex- 
pin^  Pnever  prayed  with  more  fervency 
than  I  did  to  obtain  of  our  Lord  the 
favour  of  the  blood's  liquefaction,  and 
God  is  witness  that  I  prayed  that  our 
Lord  would  give  me  this  argument 
towards  the  conversion  of  my  poor 
sister,  that  I  might  say  I  had  seen  a 
miracle,  which  her  teachers  say  are 
ceased.  The  fourth  mass  ended  with- 
out our  haveing  the  consolation  we  were 


praying  for,  and  then  all  begun  to  be 
in  despair  of  succeeding,  except  a  very 
few,  who  still  continued  praying  with 
all  imaginary  fervour.  You  may  judge 
that  sitting  three  and  a  half  hours  on 
the  cold  marble  had  made  my  knees 
pretty  sore;  but  I  declare  I  felt  no  ex* 
tertor  pain,  so  6xed  were  my  thoughts 
upon  the  desire  of  being  heard  in  my 
prayers.  About  the  elevation  in  time 
of  the  fifth  mass,  the  old  thesaurer,  who 
was  at  some  distance  looking  upon  tlie 
glass,  cry'd  out,  *  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio 
et  Spiritui  Sancto,*  and  run  to  the 
glass,  and  brought  it  to  me.  The  blood 
had  liquified  so  naturally  as  to  the 
colour  and  consistency  tliat  no  blood 
from  a  vein  could  appear  more  lively. 
I  took  the  relick  in  my  arms  and  witli 
tean  of  joy  kissed  it  a  thousand  times, 
and  gave  God  thanks  for  the  favour 
with  all  the  fervour  that  a  heart  longing 
with  expectation,  and  full  of  pleasure 
for  being  heard,  could  offer  up :  and 
indeed,  if  X  could  as  clearly  describe  to 
you  what  I  felt,  as  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
sometliing  more  than  ordinary,  I  needed 
no  other  argument  to  make  you  fly  into 
the  bosome  of  our  dearest  motlier,  the 
Church,  which  teaches  us  (what  I  saw) 
that  God  is  wonderfuU  in  his  saints. 
The  whole  people  called  out  to  heaven 
with  acclamations  of  praise  to  God,  who 
had  taken  pitty  of  them;  and  they 
were  so  pleased  with  me  for  haveing  said 
betwixt  the  masses  that  I  was  only 
grieved  for  the  city,  and  not  troubled 
at  my  not  being  so  privileged  as  to  see 
the  miracle,  that  the  very  commonest 
sort  of  the  people  smiled  to  me  as  I 
passed  along  the  streets.  I  heard  the 
sixth  mass  in  thanksgiving.  And  now 
I  have  described  to  you  one  of  the 
hapiest  forenoons  of  my  life,  tJie  re- 
flection of  the  which  I  hope  shall  never 
leave  me,  and  I  hope  it  may  one  day  be 
a  morning  of  benediction  to  you  too  ; 
but  this  must  be  God*s  work.  The 
Principe  Palo,  a  man  of  principal 
quality,  came  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  mass,  and  in  name  of  all  the 
nobility,  gave  me  the  saint's  picture, 
stamped  on  satine,  and  a  silver  lace 
about  it.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to 
see  blood,  shed  upwards  of  one  thou- 
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sand  three  hnndred  yian  ago,  liquify 
at  the  approach  to  the  head.  The 
Roman  lady,  who  had  gathered  it  ftom 
off  the  ground  with  a  sponge,  had  in 
iqueesing  of  it  into  the  glass  lett  a  bitt 
of  straw  fall  in  tooy  which  one  sees  in 
the  blood  to  this  very  daj." 

The  door  of  the  right  aisle  opens 
upon  the  small  Piazsa  di  San  Gennaro, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
Columm,  erected  in  1660,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Fansaga,  supporting  a  bronse 
sUtue  of  the  saint  by  FinellL  The 
column  Is  in  very  questionable  taste, 
and  the  statue  has  very  slight  preten- 
sions as  a  work  of  art. 

S,  AgneUo  Maffffiore,  commonly  called 
S.  Anidh  a  CcpthNtyaoUt  in  the  Largo 
S.  Agnello,  a  very  ancient  church, 
founded  by  the  saint  of  the  same  name^ 
in  the  5th  century,  contains  some  in- 
teresting sculptures.  The  St.  Jerome, 
in  messo  relievoy  o^er  the  door  of  the 
sacristy,  the  recumbent  statues  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Poderico  family,  and  the 
fine  statue  of  Santa  Dorothea,  are  by 
Giovanni  da  Nola,  The  bas-relief  of 
the  Virgin  at  the  high  altar  is  attributed 
to  Santacroee  ;  the  bas-relief  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  and  the  Souls  in 
purgatory,  in  the  Lettieri  cbapel,  is 
by  Domtnico  di  Aufitu  In  the  long 
chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
ancient  church,  is  the  Greek  picture  of 
«oe  Virgin,  called  "  S.  Maria  intercede,*' 
painted  on  the  wall,  and  supposed  to 
be  or  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  pic- 
ture of  S.  Carlo  by  Caraeeioh,  is 
mentioned  by  Lansi  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest imitations  of  Annibale  Caracd. 
The  Magdalen  is  by  Solimene. 

iS^.  Agottino  degU  Sealzi,  in  the  Salita 
S.  Ilaflaele,  built  in  16CX^  from  the 
designs  <^  CkmforH,  contains  two  pic- 
tures by  Santafede ;  the  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola,  and  the  Madonna  by  Afarco 
CalabrtMej  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Visitation  by  Giacomo  del  Po ;  the  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova  and  the  St. 
Nicholss  of  Tolentino  by  Giordano, 
The  pulpit  is  much  admired. 

S,  Agottino  ddla  Zeeea,  in  the  Via  of 
the  same  name,  a  spacious  church  with 
a  lofty  and  imposing  tower,  founded 
by  Charles  !«»  restored  from  the  de- 


signs of  Picehetti  in  the  17tfi  century, 
but  much  damaged  by  recent  alteratioDS. 
It  contains,  in  the  third  cbapel  on  the 
the  right,  tlie  Tomb  of  JVaneeseo  Cop- 
pola, tlie  celebrated  Count  of  Samo, 
who,  with  Antonello  Petrued,  plotted 
the  famous  **  Conspiracy  of  the  Barons  ** 
against  Ferdinand  I.,  by  whom  he  had 
been  loaded  with  riches  and  the  highest 
honoun  of  the  state.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  he  was  arrested  in  the 
Castel  Nuovo,  where  he  was  soleroaiB- 
ing  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Amalfi, 
the  King's  son-in-law,  and  was  pub- 
licly beheaded  in  front  of  the  castle 
in  1486.  Several  members  of  the 
fiunily  are  said  to  be  interred  in  this 
dwpel. 

8,  AngOo  a  Nth,  in  the  Strada  Niio» 
built  in  1 985,  by  Card.  Bainaldo  Braa- 
caccio.  It  contains  the  celebrated  Tomb 
of  Cardinal  Brtmoaoeio,  erected  to  hia 
memory  by  his  friend  Cosmo  de*  Me- 
dici.   This  noble  monument   was  the 
joint  work  of  Donatello  and  Michelosao, 
who  has  thus  described  it  in  a  letter 
preserved  by  Gaye,  in  the  «  Carteggio 
d'Artisti;** — *' We  have  a  tomb   in 
hand  for  Naples,  intended  for  Messer 
Rinaldo,    Cardinal    de    Brancacci,   of 
Maples.     We  are  to  have  850  florins 
for  this  tomb,  but  have  te  finish  and 
take  it  to  Naples  at  our  own  expense  ; 
they  are  now  working  on  it  at  Pisa." 
It  consists  of  a  sarcophagus  supported 
on  the  heads  of  diree  figures  in  full 
relief;  on  the  sarcophagus  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Assumption,  by  Donatello^ 
whose  genius  never  produced  a  compo- 
sition more    remarkable  for   graceful 
beauty  and  expression.     The  painting 
in  the  lunette,  over  the  principal  door 
of  the  church,  is  by  Coiantamio  del  Fhre, 
The  St.  Michael,  at  the  high  altar,  is  by 
Marco  da  Siena.     The  two  pictures  of 
St.  Michael  and   St.  Andrew  in   the 
sacristy   are  by  Tomnuuo  de*   Stefani, 
the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
and  are  interesting  as  examples  of  art 
in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  The 
Brancaccio  Library,  called  the  Biblio- 
teca  Brancaceiana,  founded  as  a  part 
of  this  establishment  by  Cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Maria   Brancaccio  in  1675,   is 
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described  in  our  account  of  the  '<  Li- 
fanuries,"  in  a  subsequent  page. 

S,  Anna  dt^  Lombard  called  -aho 
S.  Cktrh  BorromBOj  in  the  Largo  Monte 
OUveto»  ifl  now  the  church  of  the  Mo- 
nastery of  Monte  Oliveto.  It  was  built 
in  1581  by  the  Lombard  merchants 
settled  at  Naples,  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  chorch,  built  in  141 1  from  tfie 
designs  of  Ciccione.  Its  pictures  and 
mominients  are  described  in  one  ae- 
eount  of  Monte  Oliveto. 

Si  Anbmio  jtbmtt,  in  the  Strada  & 
OiovannieUo,  contams  a  work  of  very 
great  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  a 
picture  of  St.  Anthony  and  two  angels, 
painted  on  a  gold  ground,  with  two 
lateral  compartments,  each  containing 
two  saints,  by  Cciemtmio  dd  Fiortt 
whose  style,  in  this  instance,  bears  as 
close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Giotto 
as  his  St.  Jerome  in  Ibe  Museum  does 
to  that  of  the  Flemish  masters. 

SS.  ApMicK,  in  the  Largo  SS.  Apo- 
stoli,  is  said  to  haTe  been  founded  by 
Constantine  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Mercury :  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  17th 
century  from  the  designs  of  the  Thea- 
tine,  Francesco  Orimaldi.  It  is  rich 
in  frescoes  and  decorations.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  nave  and  choir,  the  four 
evangelists  at  the  angles  of  the  cupola, 
the  gallery  of  the  choir,  ftc,  are  by 
Ixm/rmneo ;  the  paintings  of  the  cupola 
and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  are  by  Benatea  ; 
the  lunettes  of  the  nave  are  by  SoK- 
mmtej  the  four  puntings  of  the  tran- 
sept, representing  the  Annunciation, 
the  Nativity,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Presentation  In  the  Temple 
are  by  Giordano.  Over  the  door  is  the 
large  fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda 
by  Lanfrttnco,  with  the  perspective  by 
Vwiam,  The  High  Altar,  designed 
by  Fmga,  is  rich  in  bronses  and  costly 
marbles,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Naples.  The 
JFflomarini  Chapel^  erected  by  Cardinal 
Aaeanio  Fllomarini,  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  from  the  designs  of  Borromini, 
tsontalns  the  celebrated  bas-relief  of 
The  Concert  of  Children,  one  of  the 
nMist  graceful  works  of  ^amiatnjiw).  The 
Lions  which  sustain  the  altar  are  by 
Ftmdli;  the  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  is 
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by  Pittroda  Cortoma,  The  Mosaic  pic- 
tures are  copies  of  Guido,  executed  by 
Gio,  Baitista  Calamdra :  the  originals 
have  been  removed  to  Spain.  The 
PiffnateUi  Chapd,  on  the  opposite  side, 
designed  by  Sanfelice,  contains  some 
pictures  by  Solimene,  and  a  bas-relief 
representing  a  Concert  of  Youths,  de- 
signed by  the  same  artist,  but  executed 
by  BoHigiierL  The  chapel  next  to  the 
i^lomarini  contains  the  St.  Michael  by 
Marco  da  <SRMfMi,  and  some  paintings  by 
Benasoa,  Beneath  the  church  is  a 
subterranean  Cemttery,  as  large  as  tha 
church  itself,  conuining  the  Tomb  of 
Marini^  tho  Boett  who  died  in  1695, 
with  a  bust  crowned  with  laurel,  and  a 
rather  profuse  inscription.  This  ceme- 
tery is  the  scene  of  a  strange  and  dis- 
gusting festival  on  the  day  following 
All  SainU*  Day.  The  bodies  of  the  de» 
ceased  members  ot  a  confratemitii  who 
subscribe  for  the  privilege  of  being 
buried  in  a  pecuHar  earth  which  pre- 
vents decomposition,  are  disinterred  on 
that  day  and  exposed  to  public  view 
in  the  dresses  which  they  wore  when 
living.  On  this  occasion  the  cemetery 
is  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens; the  bodies  are  decked  out  in 
all  their  finery,  with  their  hair  curled 
and  flowers  in  their  hands ;  and  a  long 
inscription  over  each  corpse  records  the 
name,  age,  and  particulars  of  deatk 
Some  of  the  relatives  come  to  pray ; 
but  the  greater  majority  of  the  risitors 
regard  the  exhibition  as  a  mere  show. 
They  amuse  themselves  with  recog- 
nising their  tomwr  acquaintances  and 
retailing  facts  of  private  history,  which 
the  grave,  in  this  instance,  has  no 
power  to  obliterate;  while  the  bois- 
terous merriment,  the  rude  jests  and 
unsparing  scandal  destroy  all  the  vene- 
ration oi  the  spot,  and  realise  what  has 
been  truly  called  a  <*  masquerade  of 
death.** 

SS.  Aacenoionet  in  the  Strada  S. 
Teresa  a  Chiaja,  the  pretty  church  of 
a  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery 
was  built  in  1622  from  the  designs  of 
Fansaga,  on  the  site  of  one  founded 
in  ISOO  by  Niccolo  Alunno,  Grand 
Chancellor  of  Robert  the  Wise.  It 
comtains  two  pictures  by   Giordanoy  a 
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8t.  Anna,  and  t  St.  Michael ;  the  latter 
painted  in  the  style  of  Paolo  Veronese, 
and  BOmetimefl  attributed  to  him. 

S.  Barbara,  the  Church  of  the  Castel 
Nuovo,  with  its  facade  by  Giuliano  da 
Majano,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
by  Van  £yck,  is  described  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  Castle. 

S,  Brtgida,  in  the  Strada  Santa 
Brigida,  built  in  1610  by  a  Spanish 
lady.  Dona  Juana  Queveda,  contains 
the  Tomb  of  Luea  Giordano^  who  was 
buried  here  in  1795.  It  is  also  cele- 
brated for  the  frescoes  of  its  cupola, 
painted  by  the  same  master  a  few  years 
before  his  death.  Although  eiecuted 
with  great  rapidity,  and  as  a  trial  o( 
skill  against  his  competitor  Francesco 
di  Maria,  Giordano  is  considered,  in 
these  frescoes,  to  have  surpassed  all  his 
previous  works  both  in  magnificence 
and  in  effect  Several  pictures  at  the 
different  altars  are  also  by  Giordano  s 
among  them  is  the  St.  Nicholas,  one  of 
his  many  imitations  of  Paolo  Veronese. 
S,  Carlo  Borromeo.  See  M,  OUwto, 
S,  Caterina  a  Formelto,  near  the 
Porta  Capuana,  was  rebuilt  in  1523  on 
the  designs  of  Antonio  Fiorentino,  of 
Cava.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its 
cupola,  erected  in  imitation  of  Brunel- 
leschi*s  master-piece  at  Santa  Maria 
•del  Fiore  at  Florence,  and  said  to  be 
tlic  first  cupola  erected  on  those  prin- 
ciples in  Naples.  It  contains  the 
bones  of  the  generals  slain  at  the  siege 
of  Otranto  in  H81. 

Santa  Chiaroy  in  tlie  Strada  S.  Chiara, 
founded  by  King  Robert  the  Wise  in 
1310,  was  begun  in  the  Gothic  style  by 
a  foreign  architect,  who  left  his  work  so 
incomplete  that  it  was  restored  and  al- 
most rebuiltabout  eight  years  afterwards 
by  Masuccio  II.  The  interior,  having 
no  side  aisles,  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  large  and  splendid  hall  rather  tlian 
that  of  a  church;  and  the  elaborate 
ornaments  with  vihich  the  bad  taste  of 
the  last  century  has  overloaded  and 
spoiled  it,  at  the  cost  of  100,000  ducats, 
contribute  to  heighten  the  resemblance. 
By  the  advice  of  Boccaccio  King 
liobert  brought  Giotto  from  Florence 
and  commissioned  him  to  cover  the 
interior  with  frescoes.    The  bubjects  of 


these  paintings  were  taken  from   the 
Old  and  New  Testaments :  those  from 
the  Apocalypse  were  said  to  have  been 
treated  in  accordance  with   the  sug- 
gestions  of    Dante.       Whatever  may 
have  been  their  merits  they  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  Spanish  rule  by  a 
Spanish  magistrate  called  Barionuovo, 
who  ordered  all  Giotto's  works  to  be 
whitewashed,  saying  that  the   colours 
made  the  church  look  dark  and  melan- 
clioly.       Nothing    but    a     Madonna* 
called  tlie  "  Madonna   delle  Grazie," 
in   one  of  the   chapels,   escaped   this 
ignorant  destruction.     On  the   left  of 
the  principal  entrance  is   a  fresco  of 
the  Madonna  throned,  and,  underneath, 
a  picture  of  the  Trinity,  very  interesting 
works  of  Franeum  di  Simane,  son  of 
Maestro  Simone,  the  friend  of  Giotto, 
and,  like  his  father,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  the  14th 
century.     The  roof  of  the  church  and 
choir  was  painted  in  fresco  by   Conca 
and  Francesco  di  Mura,  the  best  pupil 
of  Solimene.     The  first  picture  on  the 
roof  of  the  church,  and  tlie  large  one 
in  tiic  middle,  representing  David  play- 
ing the  harp  before  the  ark,  and  the 
Uiree  round  pictures  on  the  roof  of  the 
choir  are  by  Conca.    The  Santa  Chiara, 
patting  the  Saracens  to  flight,  on  the 
principal  roof,  is  by  Francetco  di  Mura ; 
the  third  large  fresco  of  the  roof  and 
the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church  by  the 
side  of  it  are  by  Bonito,     The  Four 
Virtues,  in  the  angles  of  the  altars,  are 
by   Conca.      The    Holy  Sacrament  at 
the  High  Altar,  and  the  picture  over 
the   door,  representing    King   Robert 
assisting  at  the  building  of  the  church, 
are  by  Francesco  di  Mura.     The  San 
Felice  Chapel  contains  a  fine  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  by  Lan/rauco,  and 
an    ancient    Sarcophagus  ornamented 
with  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  which  serves 
as  the   Tomb  of  Cesaro  San   Felloe, 
Duke  of  Rhodes.     The  Baho  Chapel 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the  Ualzo  family, 
with  some  fine  bas-reliefs  ;  and  the  ds* 
Cito  Chapel  has  some  sculpture  by  San^ 
martino.     But  the  chief  interest  of  the 
church   is   derived   from    its    Royal 
Tombs,  many  of  which  are  valuable 
monuments  for  the  history  of  sculp- 
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ture.  Five  of  these  tombs  are  those 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Anjou. 
Behind  die  high  altar  is  the  elaborate 
Gothic  Tomb  of  King  RoBEar  trs 
Wise,  designed  during  the  monarch's 
lifetime,  by  Masuccio  II.,  but  as  the 
King  considered  himself  unworthy  of 
aoch  a  monument,  it  was  not  eiecuted 
until  tlie  reign  of  his  grand-daughter 
Joanna  II.  A  few  days  before  bis 
death.  In  1343,  King  Robert  joined 
the  Franciscan  order :  he  is  here, 
therefor^  represented  in  his  double 
character  as  a  king  and  a  monk  ;  in  the 
one  case  be  is  seated  and  dressed  in  his 
royal  robes ;  in  the  other  he  is  lying  on 
his  sarcophagus  in  the  gown  of  a  Fran- 
dacan.  By  the  side  of  this  is  the  very 
beautiful  Gothic  Tomb  of  Chablbs 
TBK  IiLusraioas,  DuKB  or  Calabbia, 
the  eldest  son  of  King  Robert  who 
survived  him.  On  a  bas-relief  in  front 
of  the  sarcophagus  on  which  the  young 
prince  reclines  in  his  royal  rcrf>e8  cover- 
ed with  fleiu9-de-lis,  he  is  represented 
sitting  in  state  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
officers  and  barons  of  the  kingdom,  his 
feet  resting  on  a  wolf  drinking  with 
a  lamb  at  the  same  fountain,  to  typify 
the  peace  which  might  have  been  ei- 
pected  from  his  reigo.  This  tomb  is 
also  the  work  of  Masuccio  II. ,  and 
19  engraved  by  Cicognara  as  a  fine 
example  of  the  sculpture  of  the  14th 
century.  The  next  is  the  Tomb  or 
QuEBN  Joanna  I.,  his  daughter,  the 
Jtfary  Stuart  of  Naples.  Slie  wears  a 
crown  upon  her  bead  and  a  long  cloak 
ornamented  with  fleurs-de-lis.  Her 
creature  and  accomplice  in  crime,  the 
chief  actor  in  -the  murder  of  her  hus- 
bandy  Raimondo  Cabano,  who  rose, 
under  her  intrigues,  from  being  a 
Saracen  slave,  to  the  post  of  High 
Seneschal  of  the  kingdom,  is  also 
buried  in  this  church.  Opposite  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Joanna  are  those  of  three 
other  princesses  of  the  House  of  Anjou. 
One  is  that  of  her  sister  Mabt,  £m- 
r&Bss  or  CoNSTANTXNOPt.Eand  Ducbbss 
or  Dcbabzo,  the  wife  of  three  hus- 
bands,—Charles  I.,  Duke  of  Duraiao, 
Roberto  del  Balzo,  Count  of  Avellino, 
and  Philip  of  Taranto,  titular  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.      Mary  is  repre^ 


aented  in  her  imperial  robes,  with  a 
crown  on  her  head.  Two  of  her  four 
daughters  by  Charles  Durazso,  Agnese 
and  dementia,  are  buried  togedier 
in  a  tomb  adjoining.  Agnssb,  like 
her  mother,  is  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription as  Empress  of  Constantinople, 
having  married,  aAer  the  death  of 
her  first  husband  (Can  deIlaSca]a),Gia* 
como  del  Balxo,  Prince  of  Taranto, 
titular  Emperor  of  Constantinople; 
Clbmkntia  died  unmarried.  The 
third  tomb  is  that  of  Mabt,  the  in- 
infant  daughter  of  Charles  the  Illus- 
trious, and  consequently  the  sister  of 
Joanna  I.  and  of  Mary,  Empress  of 
Constantinople.  Near  the  lesser  door 
is  the  small,  but  most  elegant,  monu- 
ment of  Donna  Antonia  Gaudino  by 
Giovanni  da  Nola,  with  a  graceful  in- 
scription written  by  Antonio  Epicuro, 
the  poet,  commemorating  her  death  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  on  the  very  day 
appointed  for  her  nuptials.  The  cha- 
pel on  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  reigning  royal  fa- 
mily. It  contains  the  Tomb  or  Fbinck 
Philip,  eldest  son  of  Carlo  Borbone, 
and  tliose  of  five  other  children  of  the 
same  sovereign.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  latter  were  written  by  Maszocchi. 
The  Tomb  of  Prince  Philip  is  by  iSSan* 
martino.  The  Tomb  of  Onofrio  de 
Btnna,  the  secretary  of  King  Liidislaus^ 
ia  by  the  Abate  Bamboceio,  The  an- 
tique sarcophagus  which  serves  as  the 
Tomb  of  Giobattista  Sanf^iee  has  an 
interesting  bas-relief  of  the  Marriage  of 
Protesilaus  and  Laodamia.  The  Choir 
has  preserved  its  original  Gothic  win- 
dows. The  pulpit,  a  work  of  the  ISth 
century,  and  the  bas-reliefs  attached  to 
the  west  gallery  deserve  examination; 
these  interesting  sculptures  represent 
the  history  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine of  Alexandria;  though  rudely 
executed,  they  are  believed  to  have  ex- 
ercised a  very  important  influence  in 
forming  the  taste  of  the  early  Italian 
painters.  The  Refectory  of  the  Con- 
vent has  a  large  and  interesting  fresco 
attributed  to  Maestro  Simone,  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  presenting  to  the  Saviour, 
King  Robert,  his  son  Charles  the  Il- 
lustrious»  bis   second   Queen   Sancia, 
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Louia  of  Anjou>  and  other  members  of 
Um  family. 

The  Cbfl^MMib  of  Sta.  Cfaiara  is  one 
oi  the  moat  auccesaful  works  of  Gi»- 
oomo  de'  Sanctis,  the  pupil  of  Ma^ 
suocio  II.,  and  is  classed  among  the 
6nest  specioMns  of  inventive  architec- 
ture after  the  revival.  It  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  oonsiat  of  £ve  stories* 
each  illustrative  of  one  of  the  five 
orden;  1.  the  Tuscan;  S.  the  Doric; 
3.  the  Ionic;  4.  the  Corinthian;  5. 
the  Composite ;  but  the  death  of  King 
Robert  the  Wise  left  it  unfinislied  at 
the  third.  The  arrangements  of  the 
capital  on  the  third  or  Ionic  story  is 
remarkable,  as  its  introduction  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  Michael 
Attgelo.  In  Biasaniello's  insurrection 
in  1647,  this  Campanile  was  seised  and 
fortified  by  the  Spanish  troops  against 
the  populace,  who  had  fortified  the 
Delia  Rocca  Palace  opposite. 

CroeeUe,  in  the  Ctiiatamone.  The 
Church  of  the  Crocelle,  so  called  from 
having  originally  been  the  Church  of 
the  Crociferi,  is  also  called  S.  Maria  a 
CappeUa.  It  contains  a  monument  to 
the  Rev.  J.  C  EusUce,  the  learned 
author  of  the  «aassical  Tour,"  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  verse,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Abate  CampbelL 

S.  Domtnico  Mag^uff,  in  the  Largo 
8.  Domenico,  founded  in  1S85  by 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  from  the  designs 
of  Masuccio  I.,  in  spite  of  the  alter- 
ations made  by  the  architect  Novello 
in  the  15th  century,  is  still  a  noUe 
edifice  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  rich 
in  works  of  art  which,  like  the  church 
itself,  carry  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  The  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  coa« 
tains  two  tombs  by  ^antacrsce,  one  of 
which  was  erecied  co  Cardinal  Filippo 
Spinelli  by  his  brother,  and  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  attributed  to 
GioUo  (?).  The  chapel  of  Sta.  Lucia 
contains  three  tombs  by  Meumcdo  II. 
Two  of  them,  with  long  inscriptions  in 
leonine  verse,  are  the  Toxss  or  Phi- 
Lir  I.,  PaiNcx  or  TaaaHVo,  who  died 
in  1332.  and  of  John,  Duas  or  Do- 
EAzzo  and  PaiMca  or  nu  Moua,  who 
died  in  1385,  the  sons  of  Charles  II. 
of  Ai^ou,  and  brothers  of  King  Ro- 


bert ;  the  other  is  that  of  Bertrando 
del  Balso,  grand  justiciary  of  the  king* 
dom.  The  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  delia 
Neve  has  three  statues  of  the  Virgin, 
St.  Matthew,  and  St.  John  Baptist  by 
Oiovanmi  da  Noiku  JNear  this  are  two 
very  interesting  bas-reliefs  of  S.  Je- 
rome, executed  as  a  trial  of  skill  by 
Giecammi  da  Noloj  and  his  maaler 
Affmoh  AnitUo  del  Fiort,  Near 
the  small  door  on  this  side  of  the 
church,  is  a  Sarcophagus  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Marini  the  poet,  by  the 
marquis  of  Villa  Manso,  whom  be 
made  his  heir.  The  Crispo  chapel 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour  by  Marca  da  Sima.  The 
Rocoella  chapel  has  a  picture  of  St. 
Bartholomew  by  Goiodrtse,  and  two 
others  by  Lanfranco,  The  chapel  of 
St.  John  Baptist  contains  a  statue  of 
the  Biqptist  by  Giawanai  da  Nola,  and 
the  Tomb  of  the  celebrated  poet  Bemar. 
dino  Rota,  by  I>omenieo  di  Auria.  Near 
this  is  the  splendid  tomb  of  the  poet*s 
wife,  Ponia  Capeoe^  by  Gwaanai  da 
Nolo.  The  de*  Franchis  chapel  has  some 
frescoes  by  GsreiiaM,  and  a  Christ  at  tlie 
colunm  by  CaratappHK  In  the  last 
chapel  towards  the  principal  door  is  a 
fine  picture  of  St.  Josei)h  by  GiordamOf 
and  a  copy  of  a  Holy  Family  by  Ra^ 
phael,  which  was  stolen  by  a  vicerc^  of 
Aragon.  The  Epiphany  and  the  Ma- 
donna are  by  Zm^orok  llie  small 
chapel  of  S.  Antonio  Abate  contains 
a  picture  of  the  saint  on  a  gold  ground 
by  GioUa.  The  handsome  chapel  «<del 
Crocifisso'*  contains  the  celebrated  cru- 
cifix, painted  by  the  unknown  master 
of  Masuccio  I.,  which  u  said  to  have 
talked  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  when 
composing  bis  fiunous  work,  the 
**  Summa  TheohigisB.*'  The  crucifix 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,— >"  Bene 
scripsisti  de  me,  Thoma;  quam  ergo 
mercedemrecipies?*'  to  which  the  saint 
replied,—.*'  Non  aliam  nisi  te,  Do- 
mine.*'  Fortfais  chapel  Bnphael  painted 
his  celebrated  picturo  of  the  Madonna 
dclU  Pcsce,  now  in  the  Esourial.  The 
Deposition  from  the  Crass,  on  the  right 
of  the  ahar,  is  by  Zimparo;  the  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross  b  by  Gian  Vm9emg9 
Oono,  considered  by  SoUoMns  the  best 
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pMadog  in  the  church.  The  Tomb  of 
Ogrdmal  BUon  Caarafa^  alihougb  exe- 
cuted during  his  lifetime,  is  covered 
with  mythological  emblema,  which  re- 
semble those  of  a  pagan  temple  rather 
than  the  sepulchre  of  a  prince  of  the 
Chttich.  The  Twab  of  Cardiual  Co- 
ra^ of  RuvOf  erected  by  his  son 
OliTiera^  cardinal  archbishop  of  Na- 
ples, was  b^un  by  Agiwlo  Atddh 
dd/  JF'tors,  son  of  the  painter  Colan- 
toniok  and  completed  by  his  able  pupil, 
Giamamm  da  Nolo,  The  tomb  of 
another  member  of  the  CaraCa  family, 
with  their  motto  '*  Fine  in  tanto,"  is 
considered  AmtBo**  masterpiece:  the 
tomb  of  Count  Bucchianloo  and  his 
wi&  Catarinella  Orsini,  is  by  the  same 
sculptor*  The  chapel  of  St.  Andrea 
coniaina  two  frescoes  of  great  interest, 
the  Crudfizion  and  the  liesurrection, 
by  AnguXo  FroMco,  the  pupil  of  Colan- 
toniodel  Fiore.  The  Brancaocio  chapel 
has  two  oil  paintings  of  the  Magdalen 
and  S.  Domenico  by  SiefiiHomt,  and  a 
Magdalen  by  AM0i4flo  Fnmctf.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Thooaas  Aquinas  contains 
a  painting  of  the  saint  by  Giordano,  and 
the  Tomb  of  Giovannad*  Aquino,  who 
died  in  1 345,  by  Matmeeio  IL,  with  a  pic- 
ture under  the  baldacchino,  said  to  be  the 
first  work  of  Maniro  SinoMg  another 
tomb  of  the  Princess  of  Ferelotto,  Vin- 
censa  d*  Aquino,  the  last  representative 
of  the  saint's  family ;  and  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Madonna  with  SL  Thomas 
and  aouls  in  purgatory,  by  Framee§eo 
di  Mom,  In  one  of  the  small  chapels 
ia  an  Ascension  by  Mono  da  Siata; 
and  in  another  ia  a  haS'^nUef  of  St. 
Jerome  beating  his  breast  with  a  stone, 
attributed  to  AnUOo  dd  Fiore.  Near 
the  chapel  of  &  Giacinto  is  the  Tomb 
of  GaUamo  Pandomes  oue  oi  the  finest 
and  most  expressive  works  of  Giooanm 
da^  NoUu  The  chapel  of  S.  Domenico 
contains  what  is  said  to  be  his  real 
portrait,  and  some  interesting  little 
pieturea  illustrating  the  miracles  of  the 
saint  by  the  brothers  Pietro  and  Ippo- 
lito  DonaeUi^  pupils  of  Zingaro.  The 
cbapal  of  St.  Sebastian  contains  the 
Viigin,  the  Aposdes,  and  the  Besur- 
rection,  also  painted  by  the  brothers 
I>aaxeUi  on  a  gold  ground.     Another 


chapel  contains  the  Circumcision,  by 
Mmo  da  Siena.  The  Saeritl^  is  ce« 
lebrated  fi>r  its  historical  tombs,  among 
which  are  ten  of  the  Paurcas  and 
PaiMCBsscs  OF  Abaoon,  contained  in 
large  wooden  chesU  covered  with  crim- 
son velvet,  and  bearing  the  insignia  of 
their  respective  dignities.  The  body 
of  Ax,roHso  I.  was  removed  to  Spain 
in  166^  Those  which  remain  are 
FxanuiAxn  I. ;  FaaniHAMo  II. ;  hie 
aunt  and  queen  Joavka,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  I. ;  Isabxixa,  daughter  of 
Alfonso  II.  the  wife  of  Gian  Galeasso 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan;  Maat,  wife  of 
the  Marquis  of  Vasto;  AnvoMio,  second 
Ouke  of  Montaito ;  Mama  la  Zkroa, 
his  wile,  and  Joux  and  FsaDiHAMo, 
their  sons.  In  a  silver  case  is  preserved 
the  heart  of  CuAaLss  II.  or  Akjou, 
with  this  inscription  CondiiorivM  hoc  ut 
eordi*  Carolill,  Hbuirwimi  Regit  Jun^ 
fiaiorisconventiU,  A«  D.  1309.  In  another 
chest  is  preserved  and  shown  to  the  cu- 
rious, still  dressed  in  Spanish  costume, 
the  body  of  the  celebrated  Antonello 
Petrucci,  wbo^  born  in  humble  life  at 
Teano,  rose  by  his  talents  to  be  secretary 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  whose  friendship  he 
repaid  by  joining  the  famous  "  Conspi- 
racy of  the  Barons**  against  his  patron. 
On  the  discovery  of  his  treachery  by 
the  Duke  of  Csiabria,  Petrucci,  with 
other  leading  nobles,  was  beheaded  in 
front  of  the  Castel  Nuovo.  He  was 
buried  in  the  clu^el  on  the  lefl  o£  the 
entrance  fi'om  the  Piaasa,  which  is  now 
called  the  chapel  of  the  Princes  of  tlie 
House  of  Pescara.  Another  Tomb  in 
the  Sacristy  is  that  of  the  illustrious 
FerdUwndo  Franoeeeo  d^Av€do»t  Mar- 
quis of  Pescara,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Francis  I.  at  the  siege 
of  Pavia.  He  died  of  his  wounds  at 
Milan  in  his  36th  year.  Over  bis  tomb 
hangs  his  portrait,  his  banner,  and  his 
sword,  which  is  said  by  the  inscription 
to  have  been  presented  to  him  by 
Francis  L  He  is  represented  in  his  por* 
trait  in  a  Franciscan  dress,  a  singular 
instance  of  devotion  or  of  penitence  in  a 
warrior,  who,  fhiMi^  renowned  for  his 
military  talents,  was  hated,  according 
to  Guicciardini,  for  his  perfidy  both  to 
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friends  and  foes.     |This,  ho'veever,  is 
not  the  character  left  of  him   by  his 
friend  Ariosto,  or  by  his  beloved  and 
celdiratcd  widow,  Vittoria  Colonna,who 
retired  to  Ischia  at  his  death,  and  there 
sung  his  virtues  and  achievements  in 
measures  which  obtained  for  her  the 
title  of  divine.     Opposite  these  tombs 
are  three  of  the  wife  and  children  of  a 
French  Count  w!io  was  formerly  mi- 
nister of  finance  at  Naples, — an  ob- 
vious intrusion   among  the  historical 
monuments  of  the  House  of  Aragon. 
The  roof  of  the   sacristy  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  S<^hn€ne,     The  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  is  by  Andrea  di  Saiemo 
(  Sattbatini),  These  fine  objects  with  the 
pavement  of  rich  marbles,  the  presses 
made  of  the  roots  of  trees,  the  gilding 
of  the  cornices.  Sec,  combine  to  make 
this  sacristy  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Naples.     The  adjoining  Monastery 
contains  many  memorials  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  wlio  was,  in  1273,  a  professor 
in  the  university  which  was  then  es- 
tablished within  its  walls.     His  salary, 
filed  by  Charles  of  Anjou  himself,  was 
an   ounce  of  gold  monthly,  equal  to 
twenty  shillings  of  English  money  at 
the  present  time.     The  little  cell  in 
which  the  great  philosopher  studied  is 
still  shown  ;  it  has  been  converted  into 
ft  chapel.      His  lecture  room    and  a 
fragment  of  his  pulpit  are  also  shown. 
Several  of  his  works  were  composed 
here,  and  such  was  his  fame  that  his 
lectures  were  frequently  attended  by  the 
sovereign  and  the  principal  persons  of 
the  kingdom.     In  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  monastery  the  Accadcmia  Ponta- 
niana  holds  its  sittings.     In  the  ad- 
joining piazza  is  what  is  called  tlie 
ObeUBk  of  S.   DomenicOy  supporting  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  saint.     It  was  de- 
signed by  Fansaga,  and  finished  in  the 
wont    taste    by    Domenico    Antonio 
Vaccaro  in  17S7. 

S,  FiHppo  Neri,  in  the  Strada  de* 
Tribunali,  or  the  Church  of  the  Gi- 
rofominif  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
Naples.  It  was  erected  in  1592  ftom 
the  designs  of  Dionisio  di  Bartolom- 
meo.  The  facade,  built  entirely  of 
marble,  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Dionisio  lAntaxi,  assisted  by  F«rdi- 


nando  Fuga,  and,  in  spite  of  the  two 
orders  of  architecture,  is  much  admired. 
The  statues  are  by  Sanmartino.     The 
cupola  is  also  the  joint  work  of  Lazzarf 
and  Fuga«     The  interior  consists  of  • 
nave  and  two  side  aisles,  divided  by 
12  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  sup- 
porting a  heavy  architrave.    The  whole 
church  is  loaded  with   an   excess  of 
ornament.     The  frewoes  in   the   lu- 
nettes over  the  columns  are  by  Benasea, 
The  large  fresco  over  the  great  door,     v 
representing  Christ  driving  the  dealers 
out  of  the  Temple,  is  a  celebrated  work 
by  Oiorthnot  with  the  architecture  and 
perspective  by  MoicatftUo,     The  rich 
chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  designed  by 
Giacomo   Lazsari,   is  remarkable  for 
the  flne  and  elaborate  painting  on  the 
cupola,    representing    S.    Filippo    in 
glory,  by  SoHment,    TIte  large  picture    \,  - 
at  the  altar  is  a  copy  fhrni  Guido,  wha 
is   said  to  have  retouched  it.      Tlie 
chafjel  «  Delia  Concezione**  has  a  cu- 
pola painted  by  SimoneUt^  representing^ 
Judith  showing  the  head  of  Holofemes    / 
to  his  army  ;  and  a  picture  of  the  Con* 
ception  by  Cetare  FVtxeamano.     The 
chapel  on  the  right  cf  the  high  altar 
has  some  statues  by    Pietro  Bernini, 
father  of  Lorenzo,  a  picture  of  the 
Nativity  by   RoneaUif  and  an  Annun- 
ciation by  Santafsde.     The  chapel  of 
S.  Francesco  d'Assisi  contains   a  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  in  prayer  by  GMtda, 
and  the  TYmb  of  F?co,  the  author  of  the 
'*  Sclonza  Nuova.*'     The  chapel  of  S. 
Agnese  contains  pictures  ny  Roneaiti 
and  Giordano,     In  the  chapels  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  Magdalen  and  the 
St    Michael   are    by    Giordano  j   the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by  Corenzio  t 
the  St.  Jerome  struck  with  awe  at  the 
sound  of  the  last  trump  is  by  Getti  r 
the  picture  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy- 
Family  is  the  last  woiic  of  Santafede, 
who  was  cut  off  by  death  before  it  was 
completed ;  the  S.  Alessio  dying  is  by 
Pieiro  da  Cortona,     The  Sacristy  con- 
tains many  interesting  works  of  art ; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
fine  fresco  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  in  glory, 
by  Giordano;  the  Meeting  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  St.  John   by    Gmdo;  the 
Flight    into  Egypt    by    Guido;    the 
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mother  of  Zebedee  convening  with  the 
Saviour,  and  the  Virgin  washing  the 
child,  by  Stmtafede;  the  £cce  Homo 
and  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  by  Spag^ 
noietto;  the  Crucifixion  by  Aiareo  da 
Siena;  the  Apostles,  by  Dommtiekino ; 
the  St.  Francis,  by  Tintoretto  $  two  pic- 
tures of  the  Passion,  by  ^aMoao^  &c 
The  vast  and  imposing  Monastery  ad- 
joining contains  the  library  which  hears 
its  name,  and  is  described  under  the 
head  of  ubeakiks. 

S,  Fraueeeeo  di  Paolo,  in  the  Largo 
del  JBeal  Falauo,  an  immense  church 
occupying  one  of  the  finest  sites  in 
Naples  immediately  opposite  the  royal 
palace,  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  its 
position.     It  was  begun  in  1817  from 
the  designs  of  Cavaliere   Bianchi  of 
Lttganot,  and  is  an  ambitious  and  un- 
scientific imitation  of  tlie  Pantheon, 
constructed  however  with  great  soli- 
dity,  and  superbly  decorated.       The 
church  is  lined  with  costly  marbles; 
roarbie  columns  in  the  Corinthian  style 
run  round  the  interior  of  the  building, 
and  the  confessionals  are  also  of  white 
marble.     The  apartments  for  die  royal 
family  are  arranged  above  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  resemble  the  boxes  of 
the  opera.     The  paintings  and  sculp* 
ture  are  all  by  modern  artists,  princi- 
pally of  Rome,  including  sculptures  by 
Tenerani,  Angela   Solaro,    Tito  Ange^ 
lint,  and  Cali  of  Naples;  and  pictures 
by  CamHceini,  Ouerra^  de  Kteo,  &c. 
Girohmini.     See  S,  Filippo  Neri, 
Geau  Vecchio,  in  the  Strada  del  Sal- 
▼atore,  built  from  tlie  designs  of  Mareo 
da  Siena,  who  seems  to  have  partaken 
of  the  versatile  talents  of  his  master, 
Michael  Angelo,  contains  two  statues 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  by  Fanaaga,  a 
statue  of  S.  Gennaro  by  Botiiglieri,  a 
picture  by  Solimene,  and  a  Nativity  by 
3/ttreo  da  Siena, 

Geeik  Nuooo,  or  Trinitfl  Maggiore, 
in  the  Largo  Trinita  Maggiore,  built 
in  1584,  in  the  palace  of  Roberto  San- 
severino.  Prince  of  Salerno,  from  the 
designs  of  Padre  Pietro  Provedo,  the 
Jesuit,  has  a  fa9ade  like  a  prison,  and 
an  interior  like  a  biall-room.  It  was 
formerly  remarkable  lor  its  magnificent 
cupola,  designed  by  Novello  and  de- 


corated   with    paintings    representing 
Paradise,  by  LEmfmnco;  but  the  cu- 
pola was  destroyed  In  the  earthquake 
of  1688,  and  nothing  remains  of  the 
paintings  but  the  four  EvangelisU  at 
the  angles.    Over  the  principal  door  is 
the  large  fresco  of  Hellodarus  driven 
from  the  Temple,  by  Solimene,     The 
chapel  of  Sta.  Anna  also  contains  some 
frescoes  by  Solimene,  executed  when 
he  was  only  in  his  18th  year.     The 
frescoes  over  the  arch  of  the  high  altar 
are  by  Stanzioni.     The  rich  cliapel  of 
S.  Ignasio  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa 
and  Count  of  Consa,  who  has  given 
such  a  tragic  interest  to  the  Palazzo 
Sansevero,  as  we  have  mentioned   in 
our  account  of  that  palace.  The  prince 
himself  was  buried  in  this  chapel,  which 
was  designed  by  Fmuaga,  who  sculp- 
tured the  statues  of  Jeremiah  and  of 
David.     The  picture  of  S.  Ignazio  is 
by  Imparato ;  the  three  above  it  are  by 
SpagnoleUo,     The  roof,  like  that  of  the 
chapel  of  S.    Francesco   Savcrio,  op- 
posite, was  painted  by   Corenzio,  and 
retouched  by  De  Matteis,     The  chapel 
of  the  Trinity,  painted  in  fresco  by  Cv-, 
renziof  contains  the  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Trinity  hy  Guerdno,  The  pillars 
of  the  church  are  covered  with  mosaics. 
S.    Giacomo  degU  Spagnuoli,  in  the 
Largo  del  Castello,  was  built  in  1540 
by  the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  da  Nola 
assisted  by  his  able  pupil  Ferdinando 
Manlio,   as  the  church  of  a  hospital 
for  Spanish  soldiers.     It  contains  the 
imposing  Tomb  of  Don    Pxdro    de 
Toledo,  the  masterpiece  of  Giovanni 
da  Nola,  who  has  here  shown  how  real 
genius  can  combine  allegorical  subjects 
with  exact  representations  of  contem- 
porary events.     This  noble  monument 
consists  of  a  sarcophagus  on  a  richly 
decorated  pedestal.    Four  very  graceful 
and  expressive  female  statues,  illus- 
trating the  virtues  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  and    Temperance,  stand  at 
the  corners  of  the  pedestal.  On  one  side 
of  the  sarcophagus  is  the  inscription  ; 
on  the  three  others  are  bas-reliefs  of 
great  beauty,  illustrating  the  achieve- 
mepts  of  the  viceroy  in  the  wars  with 
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the  Turks,  «nd  particularly  bis  victory 
over  the  famous  corsair  Barbarossa. 
Tlie  sarcophagus  u  surmounted  by 
two  line  statues  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo 
and  his  wife  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  sculpture  and  decorations  of  the 
tomb  are  in  the  best  taste,  and  are  exe- 
cuted with  care  and  elaboration.  The 
tomb  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  Spain, 
but  as  no  steps  had  been  taken  for  its 
removal  at  Don  Pedro's  death,  it  for- 
tunately remained  in  Naples.  Among 
the  pictures  in  this  church  are  the 
Crucifixion  by  Marco  da  Siena,  a  fine 
picture,  under  glass,  by  Andrea  del  Sario 
(f),  and  a  Deposition  by  Bernardo 
LamOf  a  pupil  of  Caravaggio,  whose 
style  be  has  imitated  with  great  success. 

^S!.  Giorgio  de*  Genoveeit  in  the  Strada 
Medina,  built  from  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Nola,  contains  the  celebrated 
picture  of  St.  George  killing  the  I>ragon, 
by  Andrea  di  SaUmo  (Sabbatini),  the 
fiivourite  pupil  of  Baphael. 

S.    Guwinni  a    CarbonarOf   in    the 
Strada    Carbonara,  approached    by   a 
fiight  of  steps  designed  by  Sanfeiice, 
was  built  in  1344,  from  the  designs  of 
Maauccio  II.,  and  restored  and  en- 
larged by  King  Ladislaus.     It  still  re- 
tains, in  its  Italian  Gothic  canopy,  some 
traces  oi  its  origimd  architecture,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  alterations  it  has 
imdergone.      It  is  celebrated  for  its 
tombs  and  sculptures.    In  the  pilasters 
of  the  great  arch  of  the  high  altar  are 
the  statues  of  Su  Augustin  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist  by  Annihcde   Caeco' 
voUoy  the  pupil  of  Giovanni  da  Nola. 
Immediately   behind  the  altar   is  the 
massive   and  colossal  Tomb  or  Kxmo 
Ladislaos,  erected  to  him  by  bis  sis- 
ter Joanna  II.     It  is  the  master- piece 
of  Andrea  Ciccioney  the  {M^pil  of  Ma- 
succio  II.     With  its  statues,  columns, 
and  architectural  ornaments,  this  monu- 
ment is  as  high  as  the  church  itsel£ 
It  consists  of  three  stages  or  ordera : 
the  lower,  now  part\y  concealed  by  the 
altar,  consists  of  the  four  colossal  sta- 
tues of  Virtues,  which  support  the  whole 
monument.     In  the  centre  of  the  se- 
cond stage  in  a  round-headed  niche, 
are  the  crowned  figturcs  of  Ladislaus 
and  Joanna  seated  on  their  thrones, 


with  four  Virtues  sitting  near  them^ 
one  at  each  side  of  the  central  niche; 
another  in  each  of  the  two  lateral  niches* 
which  have  pointed  arches.    The  Sarco- 
phagus containing  the  body  is  placed 
on  the  third  stage  of  the  monument* 
over  the  central  group.     It  has  a  tent- 
like covering    with    curtaia%    which 
angels  are  in  the  act  of  dmwing  aside, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  Gothic  canopy. 
On  the  summit  is  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  young  king,  sword  in  hand*  full 
of  fire  and   ambition.       Behind    this 
monument,  in  a  Gothic  chapel,  is  the 
magniiicent  Toms  or  SsaoiANKi  Ca- 
aACCAObO,  grand  seneschal  of  the  king- 
dom, the  favourite  lover  of  the  profli- 
gate Joanna  II.,  who  saw  him  perish 
at  last  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 
This  tomb  is  also  by  CSrcetoae.    A  statue 
of  Sergianni,  holding  the  dagger  in  his 
hand,  stands  on  the  sarcophagus,  which 
is  supported  by  pilasters,  in  front  of 
which  are  colossal  statues  of  martyred 
saints.       The    chapel    in    which     it 
stands  is  remarkable  for   its  frescoes 
by   Genmuro  di  Cola,   one  of  the  fol- 
lowers  of    Giotto^    representing    the 
life    and    history    of   the    liiadonna. 
The    Tumb  of  Gaeiano  Argmto^    the 
celebrated  jurisconsult,  in  the  chapel 
of  his  family,  is  one  of  ^e  best  works 
of  Sanfeiice ;  the  ati^ue  is  by  JFVoneesco 
Pug4mo,     The  chapel  of  the  Marquis 
Caracciolo  di   Vico  was  designed  by 
Girolamo  Ssntacrooe,  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  tensple.      It  contains  several 
works  of  sculpture,  and  some  tombs  of 
interest.  Among  the  sculptures  are  tlie 
statues  of  four  apostles,  in  the  four 
lateral  niches,  executed  as  a  trial  of 
skill  by  four  of  the  first  sculptors  of 
the  time,  Giooanni  da  Nolo,  Santacroce^ 
Caeoavelloy  and  die  Spanish  Pedro  deUa 
Bata,     The   Alfonso  l^  the  Mezso- 
relievo  of  the  Epiphany,  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian, the  tomb  of  GalMzao  Caracciolo^ 
are  by  Tedro  diMa  liata.    The  tomb  of 
Niccolo  Antonio  Caracciolo  is  by  JDo> 
menico  di  Auricu     The  statne  of  St. 
John  is  hy  Santaeroee ;  the  small  statues 
over  the  tombs  are  by  Seilla^  the  two 
half  busts,  with  their  pedestals,  are  by 
JFinelH  and  Sannuartino»     The  Chapel 
of  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  rich  in  mar- 
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blesy  fitatiMSi  and  icitlpcures,  wts  de- 
sigDisd  by  Ckoiafie,  lor  the  oetebnted 
farouriie  of  Fcrduiaod  1.  of  Angcm» 
OtovanBi  MirobaUo»  irlio  k  buried  in 
it.  Li  the  sMfiaty  are  fifteen  of  the 
of  tweoly-foar  pietims  wUeh 
F«Mcrt  wee  commieiiioaed  to 
peiat  for  thk  church  in  1546.  They 
lepgeBcat  sutgeoCe  from  the  Old  Testa- 
neat  and  from  the  life  of  St  John  the 
Baptaet;  the  imdicapf  aad  most  of 
the  figures  ere  by  Doetmo  (Cristefimo 
Gfaenuxiijt  whom  Vasari  indiiced  to 
aeooa^Muiy  him  to  Naples  as  his  aaiist- 
aat.  Vasari  hiaaself  reeords  alee  that 
he  spent  sevetal  OBOoths  oa  the  stalls 
and  presses  of  wafaiut-wood  Sot  this  sa- 
cristy, which  wereooadeaAer  hisdesigns. 
The  sacristy  cooftains  a  small  picture 
by  jfaissffft  This  church  steads  dose 
to  the  site  of  an  eraaa  for  gladiatorial 
gamesp  which  were  kep4  up  so  late  es 
the  iifne  of  Petrarch,  who  describes  the 
hernw  with  which  he  witnessed  one  of 
these  combats  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
JoanaaL,  King  Aadrew,  the  army,  and 
tbe  whole  populace  of  Naples.  Pe- 
trarch calls  it  a  *<tehramac  tartareum 
speetaculum  ;**  and  aays  that  he  ran 
away  from  it. 

&  GiooaMM  EvaufdutOf  in  the 
Strada  di  Tribunali,  is  remaritable  as 
having  been  built  by  Poatanus  the  poet, 
who  oovered  the  interior  with  Greek 
inscriptions,  not  always  very  intelUgi- 
bk,  and  had  two  of  the  external  walls 
inscribed  wHli  aaocal  maxims  which 
eontnst  strangely  with  some  of  his 
own  poems.  The  bmUUng  was  de» 
aigned  by  Ciocione»  and  built  in  1492. 
The  2\mb  of  PoateioM^  erected  during 
his  Ufotime,  bears  an  elegant  inscrip- 
tion written  by  himselH  The  tomb 
which  Pontanus  erected  to  his  Inend 
Fietro  Compadre^  another  poet  of  the 
amne  school,  elso  bears  an  inscription 
from  his  pen. 

&  Gi9vamtd  ME^yiors,  in  the  Largo 
Su  Giovanni  Maggicue,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  churches  in  Nsples,  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  tomb  or  temple 
of  Farthenope,  upon  whose  ruins,  ia 
later  times,  Hadrian  •erected  a  temple 
to  Aatiaons.  It  was  converted  into  a 
Christian  church  by  Conitantine  and 


Helena,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  In  the  18th  century  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  the 
designs  of  Masuccio,  and  was  cele* 
brsted  for  its  admimble  proportions. 
Its  beautiful  Gothic,  however,  which 
once  nmde  it  <ine  of  the  most  remark- 
able churches  of  that  style  in  Naples, 
bm  been  greatly  altered  The  church 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  in 
1685,  and  was  again  renovated  in  1685 
foam  the  designs  of  Lagzari,  In  the 
interior,  are  two  interesting  bes-relieft, 
representing  the  Saviour  baptised  in 
the  Jordan,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
John,  by  Giovanni  da  NoU,  An  an- 
tique figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
one  of  the  chapels,  is  valuable  as  an  ex- 
ample  of  the  early  Byzantine  Bcbool. 

S»  Oioomnni  de*  Po^opaeoda,  adjoining 
the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore, 
was  the  chapel  of  the  ancient,  but  ex- 
tinct, family  of  that  name.  It  was 
built  in  1415  by  Artosio  Pappacoda, 
the  grand  seneschal  of  King  Ladis- 
laus,  and  is  remarkaMe  for  its  Gothic 
fo^ade.  The  finely-enricbed  doorway 
dmerves  to  be  perpetuated  by  engrav- 
ings asaspedmen  of  the  unmixed  Ita- 
lian Gothic  of  the  Anjou  dynasty.  It 
is  a  square-beaded  doorway,  with  a 
pointed  panel  above  it,  containing  the 
Madonna  and  Quid  between  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, with  an  inscription  in  An^ovine 
letters,  commemorating  the  building  of 
the  church  by  Artusio  Pappacoda  in 
1415.  Above  is  an  ^borate  canopy, 
vrith  three  pinnacles ;  that  in  the  centre 
is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St  Mi- 
chael the  Archangel  slaying  the  Dragon ; 
the  othen  are  surmounted  by  statues  of 
the  Archangels  Raphael  and  Gabriel. 
The  church  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
paintings  representing  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, which  Bernardo  Tsaanro  eze- 
euted  on  one  of  the  soffits  with  so  much 
delicaey  and  grace,  that  Loca  Giordano 
declared  that  no  artist  of  the  time  could 
have  surpassed  them,  even  in  an  age 
frnitfol  in  fine  works.  The  Sacrament 
of  Marriage  was  a  representation  of 
the  marriage  of  Alfonso  II.  and  Isotta 
or  Ippolita,  daughter  of  Francesco 
Sfona,  Duke  of  Milan. 

a  6 
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S,  Grefforio  Armeno,  in  the  Vico  S. 
Gregorio,  with  its  fine  convent  of  Be- 
nedictine nuns,  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  St«  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Constantine.     It 
contains  pictures  by  Spagnoletto,  Gior* 
dano,  Giacomo  del  Po,  and  otlier  artists. 
V  Ineoronata,  or   S,  Maria  deW  Itt' 
voronata,    in    the    Strada    Medina,    is 
celebrated  for  its  paintings  by  Giotto, 
and  is  said  by  the  local  historians  to 
have   been  built  in  1S47,  by  Queen 
Joanna  1.,  to  commemorate  her  coron- 
ation   and  marriage  with   her   cousin 
Louis  of  Taranto.     A  comparison  of 
dates  shows,  however,  that  this  state- 
ment  is  altogether  incorrect,  since  tlie 
death  of  Giotto,  in  1336,  proves  that 
the  church  must  have  been  built  many 
years  before  the  death  of  King  Robert 
the  Wise  in  1343.     It  retains  more  of 
its  Gothic  architecture  than  many  of 
the  other  churches   of  Naples.     The 
west  doorway  is  well  preserved.     Tlie 
naintings  by  Ghtto  constitute  the  chief 
interest  of   the  church.      His  friend 
Petrarch  describes  tliem   as   '*  magna 
man  lis  et  ingenii  monumenta.**      In 
the  same  passage  be  fixes  the  age  of 
the  church  as  anterior  to  Joanna,  by 
calling  it  "  Capella  Regis,"  meaning 
of  course,    King  Robert,  his  patron, 
before  whose  death  Petrarch  had  left 
Naples.    At  this  time  Joanna  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  her  first  hus- 
band, Andrew  of  Hungary,   was  not 
murdered  before  1 345,  nine  years  after 
the  death  of  Giolto.      These  facts  are 
important,  as  we  shall  see  hereaf^,  in 
our  description  of  the  paintings.     The 
most  celebrated  of  these  works  are  in 
the  choir,  where   the  four  triangular 
compartments  of  the  Gothic  roof  con- 
tain each  two  subjects,  seven  of  which 
are  illustrative  of  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
and  the  eighth  is  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church.     The  design 
and    execution    of  these    remarkable 
works  are  of  the  highest  character,  and 
they  deserve  to  be  preserved  and  made 
accessible  by  means  of  engraved  out- 
lines.    Baptism  is  represented  by  im- 
mersion.    Holy  Orders  are  illustrated 
by  the  pope  consecrating  a  young  priest. 


Penitence  is  represented  by  a  woman 
confessing  to  a  priest,  while  three  peni* 
tents  are  leaving  the  church,  clothed  in 
black  and    scourging  themselves  with 
rods.     Marriage  is  represented  by  the 
nuptials  of  a  prince  and  princess,  sur« 
rounded  with   all  the  pomp  and  fes- 
tivities of  their  court.     The  prince  is 
putting  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  Ids 
bride,  while  a  priest  is  joining  their 
hands.     The  princess  is  remarkable  for 
her  refined  and  delicate  beauty,     llie 
prince  has  a  red,  pointed  beard,  and  is 
far  less  prepossessing.     They  are  ac- 
companied by  a  brilliant  court :  several 
knights  and  ladies  are  dancing,  while 
priests,  musicians,   and   attendants  in 
astonishing  variety  complete  the  dif^ 
ferent  groups.     It  is  impossibie  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  female  heads  and  the  gracefulnesa 
of  their  attitudes.    Indeed,  the  picture  i» 
a  perfect  studyofthe  costume  and  man- 
nersof  the  early  part  of  the  1 4th  century. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  local 
tradition  that  Giotto  has  here  represented 
the  marriage  of  Joanna  with  Louis  of 
Taranto,  and  that  the  two  principal 
actors  in  the  scene  are  their  real  por- 
traits.    If  this  were  true,  the  graceful 
expression  of  tlie  princess  would  accord 
but  little  with  the  received  opinion  of 
Joanna*s  character,  and  we  should  fomt 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  her  court ;  but  the  dates  we 
have  given  above  afibrd  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  statement  is  altogether 
without  foundation.      In   the   Chapel 
"Del  Crocifisso,*'  however,  there  are 
some  other  paintings  in  the  style  of 
Giotto,  which  appear,  without  doubt, 
to  illustrate  various  events  in  the  life 
of  Joanna;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Uiey  were  executed  by  Mauiro 
Simonef  the  friend  of  Giotto,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  employed  by  King^ 
Robert  after  Giotto's  death,  and  to  have 
painted  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross 
for  the  altar  of  this  church,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  De*  Dominici,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  works  of  Giotto. 
These  paintings  represent  the  corona- 
tion of  the  queen ;    the   Carthusians 
doing  homage  to  her  for  her  rich  en- 
dowment   of   a    hospital    which    she 
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founded  near  this  church  «nd  pre- 
sented to  their  order ;  and  the  arrival 
of  Ix>uis  of  Hungary,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Andrew  her  first  husband. 
On  the  wall  of  the  church,  on  the  right 
of  the  entrance-door,  are  many  interest- 
ing monuments. 

&  Loremxo,  in  the  Vico  S.  Gregorio- 
Armeno,  founded  by  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  Manfred  at  Benevento.  It  stands 
<m  the  site  of  the  '*  basilica  Augustalis,** 
where  the  senate  and  people  of  Naples 
held  thote  popular  assemblies  which 
Charles  was  not  sorry  to  suppress  un- 
der the  pretext  of  erecting  this  tx  voto 
church.  It  was  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  from  the  designs  of  Niccolo  di 
JttOt  who  sent  his  pupil  Maglione  to 
superintend  its  erection*  It  was  com- 
pleted by  Masueeio  II,  and  his  pupil 
Giacomo  '  de  Sanctis,  who  constructed 
the  vast  stone  arch  of  the  interior.  In 
spite  of  recent  alterations,  8.  Liorenso 
is  the  best  example  in  Naples  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  Anjou  dynasty ; 
its  circumscribing  aisle  and  polygonal 
chapels  are  unlike  any  thing  else  in 
Italy;  and  a  window  in  the  chapter 
house,  worked  with  semicircular  arches, 
is  scarcely  less  remarkable.  The  great 
marble  Gothic  doorway,  which  forms 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  church, 
was  built  by  Bartolomroeo  di  Capua, 
Prince  della  Riccia,  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  from  the  designs 
of  the  celebrated  Andrea  Ciccione,  who 
built  also  the  Riccia  Palace  for  the 
same  prince.  The  marble  columns 
of  different  orders,  now  covered  with 
stucco,  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  ancient  basilica  already  men- 
tioned. At  the  high  altar  the  three 
statues  of  the  saints  protectors  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  with  their  beautiful 
bas-reliefs,  are  by  Giovanni  da  Nola. 
In  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio,  designed 
by  Fansaga,  the  picture  of  St.  Anthony 
with  some  saints,  on  a  gold  ground,  is 
by  Maetiro  Sinume,  the  friend  of  Giotto. 
Another  very  interesting  work  by  Si- 
mone,  sometimes  erroneously  attributed 
to  Simone  Memmi,  is  in  a  smaller 
chapel ;  it  represents  the  coronation  of 
King  Robert  by  his  elder  brother  St. 


Louis,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  had 
preferred  the  mitre  to  the  crown.  The 
St.  Francis  giving  liis  rules  is  by  Zin. 
garo.  The  Cacace  chapel  contains  a 
picture  by  Stansatmi;  and  the  small 
chapel  under  the  pulpit  has  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  with  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Catherine,  by  Bernardo  Lama, 
the  pupil  of  Caravaggio.  The  famous 
picture  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  lion,  by 
Colantonio  del  Fiore,  painted  for  this 
church,  has  been  removed  to  the  Mu- 
seum. The  choir  contains  five  Tombs 
or  THK  Housa  or  DuaAxzo,  the  second 
branch  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  That  of 
Cathseimb  or  Austeia,  first  wife  of 
the  «< illustrious"  Duke  of  Calabria» 
the  only  child  of  King  Robert  the 
Wise,  is  by  Mantccio  IL  It  stands 
over  a  doorway  flanked  by  spiral  co- 
lumns resting  on  lions,  supporting  a 
Gothic  canopy,  in  which  is  a  bas-relief 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata. 
Near  it  is  the  Tomb  of  Joanna,  Couk- 
TBSS  D*£u(the  daughter  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  the  posthumous  child  of  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  by  her  first  husband 
Charles  I.,  Duke  of  Durazzo),  and  her 
husband  Robert  D^Abtois,  Comts 
D*£u,  both  of  whom  died  of  poison 
on  the  same  day  in  1387.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  three  Virtues.  Above,  two 
angels  are  withdrawing  a  curtain  to 
show  the  recumbent  figures.  The  Tomb 
of  the  Princess  Mart,  the  infant 
daughter  of  King  Charles  Durazzo,  is 
also  by  Matuceio  IL  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  the  tomb  erected  by  Queen 
Margaret  to  her  father  Charles  I., 
DuKB  or  DuBAZzo,  who  was  killed  at 
Aversa  by  the  troops  of  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary, in  revenge  for  the  part  he  took  in 
the  murder  of  King  Andrew.  On  the 
pavement  at  the  entrance  of  this  church 
may  be  recognised  the  Tomb  of  Gian- 
batiista  deUa  Porta,  the  celebrated  ma- 
thematician of  the  15th  century,  who 
is  said  to  have  discovered  the  camera 
obscura,  and  to  have  suggested  the  first 
plan  of  an  Encydoptedia.  In  the 
cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Errico  Poderico^ 
attributed  to  Santaeroee;  and  that  of 
Ludovico  Aldemoresco,  executed  in 
1414  by  the  Abbot  Bamboeeio,  and  re* 
markable  for  its  elaborate  has  relief.  In 
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the  Clnpter-boaie  Alfoaso  I.  heU  the 
Pariiameni  in  which  his  oatutal  ton 
Ferdinand  wm  procUumed  heir  to  the 
throne,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cabi- 
bria.  Petrarch  waded  for  eomo  tane 
in  the  MonaHtery  as  the  guest  of  the 
iDOidcs ;  and  Boccaccio  Bnk  hebekl  in 
the  church  the  fair  daoMel  whom  he 
celebrates  as  Fiaimnetta»  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Mary,  the  natu- 
ral daughter  of  King  Robert 

S,  Maria  degU  JtigiO^  in  the  Lwrgo 
Pinofalcone,  was  built  in  1600  frem 
the  designs  of  Fttmeneo  GHmaUif  as 
the  church  of  the  Theatine  monastery, 
now  oonverted  into  infantry  barracks. 
It  is  considered  by  Milisia  the  best 
proportioned  church  in  Naples.  It 
contains  a  fine  Hoi;  Family  by  ^adbnea 
Vtusearo,  mentioned  by  Lansi  among 
his  best  works,  and  paintings  by  Stam- 
SHMu  and  Lwoa  Giordmmo, 

S.  Mmria  ddFAnwrntximia,  called  also 
the  Nunxiaia,  in  the  Strada  dell'  An- 
nunsiata,  was  founded  by  Qjueen  Sanaa, 
wifoof  King  Robert  the  Wise^ enlarged 
by  Joanna  II.,  enriched  by  seveml  euc- 
cessive  princes  and  popes,  and  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1757,  with  all  iti 
paintings  by  Giordano,  Corenno,  Stan^ 
aioniy  and  other  masters  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school,  and  some  fine  sculptures  by 
Giovanni  da  Nola  and  BeminC  It  was 
rebuilt  in  the  last  century  by  VtauriUUit 
and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  NapleSi  The  grand  cor- 
nice is  supported  by  44  Corinthian 
columns  of  Carrara  maribie.  The  pic- 
ture at  the  high  altar  is  by  Fnmeneo 
di  Mura.  The  roof  of  the  sacrisly  and 
treasury  is  painted  in  Iresco  by  Connxio, 
The  presses  of  the  saciisty  are  covered 
with  bas-reUefi^  illnstrating  the  life  of 
the  Saviour,  by  Gi^vamd  da  Naku 
The  statue  on  the  tomb  of  Alfonso 
Sando  is  by  Dcmmiw  di  Aana,  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  mesao- 
relievo,  is  attributed  Co  Santaeroe^* 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  haU  called 
"l^idiensa  del  govemo,"  is  a  fresco  of 
the  Annundatton  by  StUmeae.  In 
front  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Tomb 
or  JoAmiA  II.  The  Q,ucen  is  repre* 
sented  in  a  mantle  of  gold  brecade ; 
the  tomb  is  hwrnhih'  and  unpretend- 


ing, and  not  at  all  in  accocdanoe  with 
the  well  known  character  of  that  vo- 
luptuous  princess.  The  Campanile  con- 
tains the  largest  bell  in  Naples;  it 
weighs  68  miUaiti, 

S,  Maria  CappiOa.  See  CraeOe, 
S,  Maria  dd  Carmine^  in  the  Piaiia 
del  Mercaio,  one  of  the  historical 
churches  of  Naples  is  more  celebrated 
for  its  association  with  Conradin  and 
hb  couon  Frederick*  Duke  of  Austria* 
than  for  its  archttectiue  or  pictures. 
It  was  founded  by  Margaret  of 
Austria,  who  arrived  too  late  to  save 
the  life  of  her  unfortunate  son,  and 
therefore  devoted  the  sum  slie  had 
brought  as  his  ransom  to  found  a 
churdi  and  convent,  in  which  his  body 
and  that  of  his  cousin  might  repoee. 
The  Tomb  or  Comunnr  is  behind 
the  high  altar.  It  has  no  inscription 
beyond  the  letters  R.  C.  C.  (B^ 
Conradim  Corpus  A  coflee-sbsp,  at 
the  corner  of  the  houses  aiiyoining  the 
ohnrch,  stands  on^  the  place  of  his  exe- 
cution, and  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce  al  Meroato,  opposite,  is  still  pre* 
served  the  smaU  porphyry  column 
which  formeriy  marked  the  exact  spot 
of  this  tragical  catastrophe.  It  bnm 
the  following  doggvel  inscription  in 
Lombard  characters,  commemoratittg 
the  treachery  of  Giovanni  Frangipani, 
Count  of  Astora,  by  whom  Conradin 
was  betrayed: 

**  Asturia  ungue  leo  pulliun  raplcni  aqulUnum 
Hie  deplunsvit,  aoaphslaiBqiiedsdit.'* 

The  unfortunate  prince  will  shordy 
have  a  worthier  reeovd*  the  present 
king  of  Bavaria,  who  is  descended 
from  the  house  of  Suabia,  liavii^  given 
orders  for  the  erection  of  a  marble 
monument  to  his  memory,  with  a  suit- 
able tnscription.  The  church  contains 
also  the  grave  of  MasanieUo,  the  Tomb 
of  Don  Gaspar  de  Har^,  Marques  del 
Carpio,  the  sixth  viceroy  of  Charles  V., 
the  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Grimani,  and 
that  of  AnieUo  Falcone  the  painter.  It 
hm  also  a  picttuie  by  Giardamo,  the  As- 
sumption, the  £lijah  and  £lisha,  and 
some  fine  frescoes  by  SaUmmOf  pictures 
bj  Aaa^a^kdt  and  FtMmeaaeo  di  Mara, 
and  afiuBOfus  Cmc^^  vrhich  die  Nea- 
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politans  hold  ia  extreme  veverenoe. 
It  is  said  to  have  bowed  its  bead  at  the 
siege  of  1439,  to  avoid  a  caimoa  ball 
which  passed  through  the  church.  On 
the  day  after  Christmas  day,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  view,  aad  is  visited  by  the 
municipal  body  and  all  the  otho-  au- 
thorities of  the  ci^,  who  go  in  state 
with  the  whole  populace  to  pay  their 
homage  to  it.  The  Cau^pamlt^  which 
forms  such  a  conspicuous  object  in  this 
part  of  Naples^  was  designed  by  CSem- 
farH  as  far  as  the  third  story,  and 
finished  by  Nutoh^  The  great  square 
in  front  of  the  Carmine  was  the  scene 
of  Masaoiello*s  insurrection. 

jSL  Maria  deUa  Catena^  in  the  Strada 
Sta.  Loicia,  erected  in  1576  by  the 
poor  fishermen  of  the  district,  has  a 
melancholy  interest.  It  contains  the 
grave  of  Admiral  Caraccielo^  whose 
body  was  buried  here  when  it  rose  to 
the  sur&ce  tliree  days  after  his  exe- 
cution, and  was  found  floating  near 
Nelson's  ship. 

S,  Maria  Donna  Itef^iuit  in  the  Xisrgo 
Donnaiegioa,  with  its  magnificent  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  nuns,  situated  op- 
posite the  archbishop's  palace,  derives  its 
name  from  Q,ueen  Mary  of  Huagaryt 
wife    of  Charles  II.   of  Aujou,   who 
rebuilt  the  convent,  and  died  within 
its  walls  in  1323.     The  present  church 
was  vebuilt  in  1620^  iroia  the  designs 
of    Guarino^  a   Theatine    monk,   the 
pupil  of  Grimaldi.     The  painting  at 
the  high  altar  is  by  Criseuoio,  a  Nea- 
politan artist  of  the  16th  century,  of 
whom  XaozI  iy>eaLs  with  respect  as  a 
copyist  of  the  school  of  lUphael.     The 
two  laige  paintings  in  the  chapels  re- 
presenting the  Marriage  of  Cana  and 
Christ  Preaching,   are   by    Giordano, 
The  frescoes  in  the  small  choir  are  also 
by  Giordano ;  those  in  the  large  choir 
an  by  SoUme$ic     In  the  old  church, 
now  called  the    Comunichino,  is  the 
fine  Tomb  of  Q^xxv  Maay  of  Huif- 
QARv,  with  her  recumbent  statue,  the 
work  of  Masuecio  II,    This  queen  was 
the  daughter  of  Stephen  V.,  King  of 
Hungary,  and  her  eldest  son  by  Charles 
.  II.  of  Anjou,  Charles  Martel,  succeeds 
ed  to  that  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Ladislaus  IV.,  and  became  the 
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founder  of  the  French  line  of  Hunga- 
rian kings. 

&  Maria  Downa  ^MMta,  ia  the 
Strada  Doonaroniita,  near  the  Bran- 
cacciana  library,  rebuilt  in  1535,  is  a 
very  ancient  foundation.  A  Gre^  in- 
scription, stiil  preserved  in  the  churchy 
states  that  it  was  founded  by  the  consul 
Theodore  II.,  who  was  governor  of 
Naples  in  821.  In  one  of  the  chapels 
is  the  tomb  of  this  oouaul,  with  a  Graek 
inscription.  In  the  same  chapel  is  a 
painting  of  the  Viigin  with  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John,  by  Mieeo  Spadmro  (  (vor- 
gim6U)f  a  laudsci^  painter  of  great 
merit,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
followers  of  Salvator  Bosa.  The  ad- 
joining convent,  now  converted  into 
barracks  for  the  troops,  was  originally 
an  establishment  of  BasiUan  nuns. 

&  Maria  del  Ge$d,  in  the  Strada 
Porta  S.  Gennaro^  built  during  the 
plague  of  1526;  contains  a  Circumcision 
by  VoMorii  Santa  Chiara,  -the  Aununci* 
ation  and  the  Visitalion  by  SoUmau} 
the  Conception  and  the  Inlant  Saviour 
by  Giordano, 

S.  Maria  deile  Grazie  aopra  le  Murtt 
in  the  Largo  Madonna  delle  Graxie,  is 
a  very  fine  and  imposing  edifice,  rich 
in  sculpture  and  painting :  it  was  built 
in  the  15th  century  from  the  designs 
of  Giacomo  do  Sanctis,  the  pupil  of 
Masuecio  II.     The  oil  paintings  and 
frescoes  over  the  door,  the  tribune,  the 
ro^  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and  on 
the  upper  walls,  are  all  by  Bena§ea  or 
^AiuMcAi,  whose  success  in  this  species 
of  decoration  was  so  great  that  Lanai 
describes  him  as  "  gifted  with  such  a 
variety  of  ideas  that  we  cannot  see  one 
of  his  figures  repeated   twice  in   the 
same  attitude."     Benasca  was  buried 
in  this  church  in  1688.     The  Giusti- 
niani  and   Senescalli  chapels  contain 
the  two  rival  bas-reUefs  of  the  cele- 
brated   sculptors    Giovanni    da   Noia 
aad  Santacroce.     The  work  of  Santas 
croee  is  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
in  die  Senescalli  chapel ;  that  of  Gio- 
vanni  da  Nola  is  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cro8%  in  the  Capella  Giustiniani. 
The  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Gual- 
tieri  chapel  is  also    by  Gi^vaum    da 
Nola,     Im  the  transept  the  Madonna 
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«  dclle  Gnixie,"  with  St  Francis  and 
other  saints,  is  attributed  to  Criacuolo  (?) 
The  fine  bas-relief  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul  is  by  Domenieo  di  Auria ; 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour  is  by  Cuare 
Turco,  The  painting  of  St.  Andrew 
in  the  Lfturi  chapel,  and  the  fresco  o( 
St.  Antony,  on  the  wall  of  the  transept, 
are  by  Andrea  di  Salerno  ( Scdfbatini), 
whose  works  cannot  be  studied  out  of 
Naples.  On  the  right  of  the  great 
door  is  the  tomb  of  a  member  of  the 
Brancacclo  family  by  Giovanni  da 
Nola :  on  the  left  is  anotlier  tomb  of  the 
same  family  by  Caccavello.  In  the  sa- 
cristy is  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie  by  Giovanni  da  Nola, 

S.  Maria  del  Afonie.   Sec  Monte  OH- 
veto, 

S.  Maria  la  Nuova,  in  the  Largo  of 
the  same  name,  was  built  in  1268, 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa, 
on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Torre 
Maslria,  and  was  completed  on  the 
same  plan  by  Masuccio  I.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  1596, 
from  the  designs  of  Franco.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  paintings  and  its  tombs. 
Among  the  paintings  of  the  ceiling 
are  the  celebrated  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  by  Santafede,  to  which  some 
critics  have  applied  tlie  epithet  of  **Titi- 
anesque,**andthe  Assumption,  by  Giro* 
lamo  Imparato.  The  paintings  of  the 
cupola,  with  the  four  Franciscan  writers, 
St.  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  Nicc^o 
di  Lyra,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandra, 
are  by  Corenzio.  The  frescoes  of  the 
choir  and  the  cloister  are  by  Simone 
Papa  the  younger.  The  tliird  chapel 
on  the  right  hand  contains  the  Cru- 
cifixion, with  the  Virgin,  the  Mag- 
dalen, and  St.  John,  a  fine  work  by 
Marco  da  Siena.  The  chapel  **  del 
Crocilisso*' contains  two  large  paintings 
by  the  same  master,  and  some  frescoes 
by  Corenzio.  The  monument  of  Gale- 
azzo  Sanseverino,  rich  in  bas-reliefs,  is 
a  fine  work  of  the  15th  century.  A 
chapel  near  it  contains  a  beautiful 
crucifix  in  wood  by  Giovanni  da  Nolo. 
At  the  high  altar  is  the  Madonna  by 
2'omnuuo  de*  Stefani,  formerly  in  tlie 
church  of  the  Castel  Nuovo.  At  the 
right  of  the  high  altar,  under  the  organ, 


are  two  graceful  children,  painted   by 
Luca  Giordano  when  only  eight  years  of 
age.  The  chapel  of  St.  Anna  contains  a 
picture  of  Su  Anna  with  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Barbara,  by  Colantoriodel  Fiore. 
The  chapel  of  S.  Giacomo  della  Marca 
was  erected  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova^ 
whose   nephew,   the    Duke  of  Sessa, 
enriched  this  church  with  the  two  inte- 
resting Tours  erected  to  the  memory 
of  his  distinguished  enemies,  Picrao 
NATAaao  and  LxuTaxc,  who  besieged 
Naples  for  Francis  I.  in  1528.     These 
monuments  are  attributed  to  Giovanni 
da  Nola.     They  afford  a  fine  example 
of  the  generous  chivalry  of  the  period, 
and  the  language  of  the  inscriptions, 
written  by  Paulus  Jovius,  breathes  the 
magnanimity  of  a    great  conqueror. 
The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Lautrec 
is  as  follows :  —  <*  Odetto  Fuxio  Lau* 
trecco  Consalvus  Ferdinandus  Ludo- 
vici  F.  Corduba,  magni  Consalvi  ne- 
pos,  quam  ejus  ocsa,  quamvis  hostis,  in 
avito  sacello,  ut  belli  fortuna  tulerat, 
sine  honore  jacere  comperisset,  hunui- 
narum  miserianim  memor,  Gallo  Duci 
Hispanus  Princeps  P.   Obiit  an.  1528. 
Aug.  15."      On   the  tomb  of  Pietro 
Navarro,  who  is  said  by  Guicciardini 
to  have  been  suflTocated  between  two 
mattrasses  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  (a  story  which  is  now  con- 
sidered of  doubtful    authenticity),   is 
the  following  inscription ;  -^  Ossibus  et 
memoriae  Petri  Navarri  Cantabri,  so* 
lerti  in  expugnandis  urbibus  arte  cla- 
rissimi,  Consalvus  Ferdinandus  Ludo- 
vici  filius,  magni  Conaalvi  nepos,Suets8B 
princeps,  Ducem  Gallorum  partes  se- 
cutum,    pio  tepulcri   munere    hones- 
tavit ;  quum  hoc  in  te  babeat  prcclara 
virtus,  ut  vel  in  hoste  sit  admirabilis. 
Obiit  an.  1 588,  Aug.  28. "    The  chapel 
at  tlie  right  of  the  high  altar  contains 
some  frescoes  by  Stanzioni  and  a  pic- 
ture by  Spagnoletto.     The  refectory  of 
the  convent  contains  some  frescoes  by 
Pietro  and  IppoKto  Donxelli,  the  best 
pupils  of  Zingaro.    The  two  pictures  of 
female  saints  by  Pietro  are  considered 
to  be  among  his  best  works. 

S.  Maria  del  Parto,  on  the  Mergel- 
lina,  near  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  was 
founded  by  the  poet  Sannaxiaro,  on 
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the  ate  of  the  ▼ilia  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  Frederick  of  Aragon 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  as  his 
private  secretary.  This  villa  was  de- 
stroyed by  Fhilibert  de  Chalons,  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  commander  of  the  Im- 
perialists during  the  siege  of  Naples  by 
the  French  under  Lautrec  in  1528, 
and  upon  its  ruins  Sannassaro  con- 
structed **  in  the  form  of  a  monastery  " 
the  building  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Senrite  monks  with  the  "  beautiful 
little  church,"  as  Vasari  calls  It,  which 
we  are  now  describing.  It  derives  the 
name  del  Porto  from  Sannaxzaro's  well- 
known  poem  "  De  Fartu  Virginis.**  It 
contains  the  celebrated  Tomb  op  Sav- 
KAzzARO,  who  died  in  1530,  and  was 
buried  in  this  church.  The  design  and 
execution  of  this  striking  monument 
were  confided  by  the  Conte  d*Alife  and 
Signor  Mormerio,  the  executors  of  San- 
nazzaro's  will,  to  GtroUano  Saniaeroee; 
but  iu  consequence  of  a  dispute  which 
arose  between  them  and  the  monks 
who  frvoured  the  pretensions  of  their 
co>-re]igionist  Fra  GiovantC  Angth  Mon- 
iortolif  whom  they  appear  to  have 
brought  to  Naples  for  the  purpose,  it 
was  agreed  to  employ  both  these  artists 
and  to  divide  the  work  between  them. 
It  is  consequently  supposed  that  the 
Tomb  was  designed  by  SatUaeroce, 
and  completed  by  MotaortoH.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
16th  century  in  Naples.  It  is  sur> 
mounted  by  a  bust  of  Sannazzaro 
crowned  with  laurels  and  attended  by 
two  weeping  angels,  one  holding  a 
book,  and  the  other  a  garland  of  cy- 
presses. The  bust  is  inscribed  with 
the  poet's  Arcadian  name,  Acrttrs  Sin- 
ciRus.  On  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are 
two  very  beautiful  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  which  a  religious  scruple 
on  the  part  of  the  monks,  or,  as  some  as* 
serf,  a  desire  to  save  the  statues  from  the 
rapacity  of  a  Spanish  viceroy,  induced 
them  to  metamorphose  into  **  David*' 
and  <*  Judith  ;  *'  although  they  are  said 
to  be  undoubtedly  antiques,  and  to 
have  been  found  in  the  villa  of  Lu- 
cuUut,  On  a  bas-relief  between  the 
statues,  in  the  centre  of  the  monument. 


is  a  group  of  fauns,  satyrs,  nymphs, 
and  shepherds  singing  and  playing 
on  various  instruments,  forming  alto- 
gether a  singular  mixture  of  sacred  and 
mythological  ideas,  which  are  at  leiit 
chnracteristic  of  Sannazzaro's  works, 
and  were  evidently  inspired  by  his 
"Arcadia.**  Above  this  bas-relief  is  m 
richly  sculptured  sarcophagus  contain- 
ing the  ashes  of  the  poet,  whose  bust, 
taken  from  the  life  and  surmounting 
the  monument,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  following  is  the  in- 
scription from  tlie  graceful  pen  of  Car- 
dinal Bembo :  -~' 

DA   8ACR0  C1NBEI  PLOKB8 :   IIIC   ILLB   MABONf 

BINCERV8,  MTSA  PBOXIMVS  VT  TVMVLO. 

VIX.  AN :  LXXII.  OBUT  MOXXX. 

In  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  near  the 
tomb,  are  two  indifferent  statues  in 
niches,  representing  St.  James  the 
Apostle,  and  San  Naszaro,  an  allusion 
to  the  Christian  and  family  names  of 
the  poet;  but  independently  of  this 
conceit  they  have  no  claim  to  particular 
mention,  unless  indeed  it  be  necessary 
to  warn  the  traveller  against  attri- 
buting such  commonplace  productions 
to  the  distinguished  sculptors  of  the 
tomb.  In  one  of  the  chapels  of  this 
Church  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Bishop 
Diomtde  CarafOt  and  a  curious  paint- 
ing, executed  at  his  order,  by  Lionardo 
Maiatesta  of  Pistoja,  representing  St. 
Michael  conquering  the  Devil.  The 
saint  is  a  likeness  of  the  bishop ;  but  the 
devil  has  the  head  of  a  pretty  womait 
of  Naples,  who  is  said  to  have  tempted 
the  bishop  in  early  life.  The  prelate's 
escape  is  commemorated  in  tlie  in- 
scription,— "  Fecit  Victoriam  Alle- 
luja,**  and  is  still  more  efi*ectual]y  per- 
petuated in  a  Neapolitan  proverb,  which 
describes  every  lady  of  dangerouS' 
charms  as  the  <<diavolo  della  Mer* 
gellina." 

S,  Maria  del  Pianto  stands  on  the 
hill  of  the  same  name,  above  the  Cam* 
posantOi  formerly  called  <*  II  Monte  de 
Lotrecco,**  because  the  French  general, 
Lautrec,  took  up  his  position  on  thaft 
spot  when  he  besieged  the  city  in  15S8. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Neapolitans  to 
commemorate  their  deliverance  from 
the  plagtw  of  16S6,  whose    victims 
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were  buried  in  the  yuA  cavern  which 
this  hill  contains,  and  whioh  is  regarded 
bj  many  as  a  continuation  of  the  Cata- 
combs. The  church  contains  a  picture 
by  Andrea  Vaocaro,  representing  the 
Virgin  restiaining  the  thunderbolts 
which  the  Saviour  is  about  to  hnrl 
against  the  dty«  and  two  pictures  by 
Giardamo^  relating  alio  to  the  plague 
and  executed,  it  is  said,  iu  the  brief 
space  of  two  days.  The  view  from 
this  church  and  lull  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Naples. 

.S:  MarU  di  PUdigrcUa^  a  small 
church  near  the  entrance  to  the  Gtotta 
di  Posilipo,  built  in  175S,  to  comme- 
morate the  victory  gained  bj  the  Nea- 
politans and  Spaniards  over  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Velletri.  It  is  remarkable 
only  for  the  wooden  figure  4^  the  Ma- 
donna which  is  to  celebmted  an  object 
of  devotion  at  tfae  great  national  fiea- 
tival  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  tniditaon«  this 
figure  of  tfae  Madonna  stood  from 
time  immemorial  in  a  niche  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Giotta,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  for  its  aancity  by  the 
miraottlotis  cures  which  it  performed. 
At  the  batUe  of  Velletri,  after  the 
fight  had  lasted  a  whole  day,  the  Nea- 
politans made  a  vow  that  if  the  Ma- 
donna would  give  them  the  victory  on 
the  morrow  tbey  would  erect  a  chuich 
fiMT  her  image  at  the  Fid  di  Grotta* 
The  vow  was  duly  fulfilled;  the 
wooden  image  waa  enshrined  over  tiie 
high  altar,  and  the  great  fostival  of  the 
8th  September  was  instituted  in  honour 
of  the  event.  A  description  of  this  fike 
will  be  found  in  our  aocount  of  the 
Popular  Festivals  in  a  preceding  page. 

&  Maria  dOa  Pittd  de'  Sam^ 
called  also  Sam  Saero,  in  the  Cahrta  S. 
Severe,  is  a  email  chaiKb  built  by 
Alessandro  di  Sangro,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  in  1618,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  sepulchre  figr  his  fiunily,  the 
princes  of  San  Severn.  The  oelebnsted 
Raimondo  di  Sangro  completed  this 
idea  by  decorating  the  church  with  a 
profusion  of  marbles*  rich  cornice^ 
and  capitals  from  his  own  designs. 
Tbe  series  of  Tombs  begins  with  that  of 
the  Patriarch  Aleasandna^  and  termi* 


nates  with  that  of  Baimondo  himself. 
Two  of  them  are  used  as  altars,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Oderisio  and  Santa  Bosalia, 
who  are  claimed  by  the  Sangro  fiunily 
as  their  kindbred.  Under  each  arch  is 
a  mausoleum  of  one  of  the  San  Severn 
princes,  with  his  statue  as  large  as 
lifo;  and  in  the  pilaster  adjoining  it  is 
the  tomb  of  his  princess,  with  a  statue 
iUustnting  some  one  of  the  female 
virtues  for  which  she  was  remarkable. 
The  four  tombs  under  the  first  four 
arches  on  entering  the  church  are  the 
week  of  Famaapam  Tbe  aliegurical  sta- 
tues, iMginniag  with  the  first  pilaater 
on  the  right  of  what  was  originally 
the  principal  door,  are,  —  Education, 
by  Uw  Genoese  sculptor  QiMirols; 
Self-Control  by  CeUbrama;  Sincerity 
and  Vice  undeceived,  by  Queirvlo. 
On  the  opposite  side  are,  Modesty, 
by  Gfrroduii;  Conjugal  Affection,  by 
Perfioe;  Beligieus  Zeal,  by  Corradiais 
Liberality,  by  Queirola;  and  Deco- 
rum, by  Corradmi.  The  statue  of 
Cecco  di  Sangro,  armed  with  sword, 
helmet,  and  cuimss,  over  tbe  door,  is 
by  Cddmtao;  the  statues  of  &  Ode- 
risio aod  Sanu  Rosalia,  with  their  altars, 
are  by  Queirola.  The  names  of  these 
sculptors  are  suflicient  to  prepare  the 
tmveller  for  a  class  of  works,  which, 
however  they  mi^  excel  in  manual 
dexterity,  are  worthy  only  of  the  school 
of  Bernini,  and  show  how  mechanical 
Art  bmcomn  when  it  foils  into  a  state 
of  decline  Tbe  Moduty  by  Corra^ 
dini,  a  portndt  of  the  mother  of  Bai- 
mondo, represents  her  covered  with  a 
long  veil,  throv^h  which  the  form  and 
features  are  discernihla.  Tbe  Fios  tM- 
deonved,  by  Queirolo»  is  a  portcsit  of 
Baimondo's  father,  and  represents  him 
struggling  to  extricate  himaelf  from  a 
large  net,  an  allegorical  allusion  to 
man*8  delivery  from  the  snares  of  vice 
by  the  aid  of  his  good  geniua.  Another 
sculpture  of  the  same  class  is  a  Dead 
Ckti^  reposing  on  a  bed  and  covered 
with  a  sheet,  which  is  represented  as 
adhering  to  the  dean  by  the  sweat  of 
death.  This  statue  was  owdelled  by 
Goiradioif  and  executed  in  marble 
aficr  hia  death  by  iffflmaarliee  in  1751* 
For  these  three  monaments  the  Govern- 
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meat  of  tiie  dMj  is  said  to  have  ofierad 
the  sum  of  9(^000  tloUsrs.  Tbe  largo 
bas-relief  over  the  high  'allar,  i«pie> 
sooting  the  Paaaioiiy  is  by  CsUrvoo. 
Tbe  chiuoh  has  sufferad  so  seriously 
frsm  earthquakes  that  a  grtot  part  of 
It  is  bricked  up  to  pievont  its  frll. 

iSL  Horio  dtUa  Fiald  df*  2WdUm. 
io  Ihe  ScnuU  Medina,  so  called  from 
its  coooection  with  a  Coosenratorio  of 
music,  whose  pupils  were  drsssed  in 
blue  (lereAano),  is  rsuerhable  for  the 
painting  on  its  cupola  by  GWordOMO^ 
rapKsentiog  the  Saiiour  embracing  the 
cross  and  tekiag  his  flight  to  heaven. 
On  tbe  csiling  is  a  Nativity  and  the 
.Assumption,  by  a  £ur  pupil  of  Staniiooi, 
AmmtAa  di  Rom^  who  was  murdeicd  by 
her  husband  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  The 
Guardian  Angel,  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels,  is  by  Sttmzimu  In  the  Con» 
fialeraitA,  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  at 
tha  altar,  and  the  Dsposition,  on  the 
nM>f,  are  by  GianUmo, 

&  Maria  iUfimi  Cmiif  in  tbe  Laiigo 
Rrginac<elit  belonging  to  tbe  nuns 
'*dcUa  Yiaitaaone,**  who  benevolently 
devote  themselves  to  viiiting  the  sick 
and  instructing  young  children,  wus 
iefa«iilt,  or  rather  restored  in  its  present 
fiarm,  by  gaw/Wice.  It  contains  some 
fine  peintiags  on  the  roof*  by  Siaasaoni; 
a  Madonna,  by  Jiamtttftde;  a  Circum- 
ciaion,  by  i^adrea  di  SaUmo,  and  three 
pictures  by  Giordumo, 

S.MarU  dtUa  StuUidy  in  the  8trada 
Saniti,  built  on  tbe  designs  of  Fra 
N^uvolo^  the  Domenican  architect,  has  a 
subtammaan  church  heoeath  the  high 
allar,  and  contains  some  pictures  by 
Giordamoy  iB«mar«fa'ae,  the  Sicilian; 
Aitdrta  yaeoan,  &c  This  church,  and 
that  of  &  Sevene  wcm  fiMmerly  the 
eotnuces  to  the  catafoinbs. 

S.  Jfartme.  Tlie  CSnioM  of  &  Mar- 
tmo,  situated  beneath  the  Castle  of  fit. 
Kbno,  is  oelsbmted  throughout  Europe 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  view,  liie 
greet  convent  of  which  it  is  the  repr^ 
sentatiee  was  converted,  a  few  years 
since,  into  a  military  hospital,  a  strange 
instance  of  the  perversion  of  taste  on  a 
spot  which  was  once  occupied  by  the 
viUa  of  the  luags  of  the  Houie  of  An* 
JOB.     The  monk%  howavcr,  wero 


stored  in  1836,  whan  the  invalided 
soldiera  were  removed  to  the  Convent 
of  La  Trappe,  at  Msssa  Lubrense. 
The  royal  villa  was  converted  into  a 
monastery  by  Charles  the  Illustrious, 
Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  King 
Robert  the  Wiss^  by  whom  it  was 
largely  endowed.  The  building  was 
begun  in  lSfi5,  from  the  detigns  of 
Cino  do  Cenis  and  Fraaceaoo  de 
Vito.  The  CxoacH,  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  decoratiani,  is  worthy  of  its 
sit^  and  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  in  mar- 
ble^  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds. 
It  was  designed  by  J^Vmat^ia,  in  the 
style  which  prevailed  in  the  i7th  ceiw 
tury.  The  first  aitisis  of  the  time 
wero  employed  to  decorate  it ;  and  it 
therefiBTO  contains  the  most  valuable 
examples  of  tbe  Neapolitan  school. 
Tbe  Ascension  on  the  cupola,  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles  between  the  windows, 
an  by  Lamfrawm*  Over  the  principal 
door  is  Ihe  Deposition  from  the  Cniss, 
by  Stoijteai,  which  possessci  an  his- 
torical interest  in  conneaion  with  tbe 
passionatejcakmsyof  Spagnoletto.  The 
picture,  it  is  said,  had  become  rather 
dark,  and  Spagnoletto,  jealous  of  his 
rival,  persuaded  the  monks  to  allow 
him  to  wash  it;  but  instead  of  clean- 
ing it,  as  they  expected,  he  destroyed 
its  effect  by  using  soase  corrosive  liquid. 
The  rssult  is  sdll  apparent,  fer  Stanzi- 
oni,  on  being  infermed  of  ttda  treachery, 
refiised  to  retouch  the  painting,  declar- 
ing that  it  should  remain  a  monument 
of  Spognoletto's  enmity.  The  two 
pictuies  by  the  side  of  this  work,  re- 
presenting Moses  and  Elias,  aro  by 
SfmgmMU^  wha  also  painted  the  noble 
figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  over 
the  lunettes  of  the  chapels,  which  can 
hardly  be  surpasied  in  force  of  expres* 
sion  or  variety  of  character.  The  Onoir 
is  rich  in  works  of  art,  which  again  re- 
cord the  jeakwisifs  of  pointers.  The 
begun  by  Cse.  d^Arpmot 
cooopelled  to  leave  it  un- 
finkhod,  and  fly  from  Naplm  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  Cotenaio»  the  same  artist 
who  had  conspired  with  Spagnoletto  to 
drive  DomenichiBo  and  Ghaido  from 
the  Chapel  of  San  Gemiaro  (p.  116). 
The  work  left  unfinished  by  Cav.  d' Ar- 
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pi  no  was  completed  by  Bermdmo.   The 
principal  picture  at  the  high  altar  is 
the  Nativity,  by    Gtddo,  perhaps   the 
most  beautiful  of  his  works ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  was  cut  off*  by  death 
before  it  was  completed.     Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  graceful  or  more  full 
of  feeling  than  the  countenances  of  the 
shepherds  and   women  who  come  to 
worship  the  infant  Saviour ;  and  such 
ykta  the  value  set  upon  the  work  by  the 
monks,  that,  although  they  had  paid 
Guido  SOOO  crowns  on  account,  they 
generously  refused  to  allow  his  heirs 
to  return  any  portion  of  the  money. 
On  the  sides  of  the  choir  are  four  large 
paintings,   called    the   Four    Suppers 
(  Quattro  Cene).     The  first  on  the  left 
is  the  Last  Supper,  by  Spa^ndeUo,  in 
which  be  has  successfully  imitated  the 
style  of  Paolo  Veronese  ;  the  second  is 
the  Washing  of  the  Feet,  by   Carae- 
dolof  the  third,  on  the  right,  is  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Stanzwni;  and  the  fourth 
is  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist,  by 
the  two  sons  of  Paaio  Veronne,     The 
two  marble  statues  in  the  choir  are  by 
FineUi  and   Domenieo  Bernini,      The 
marble  ornaments  of  the  church  were 
all  designed  by  Fcauaga,  and  the  beau- 
tiful  pavement  is  by  the  Carthusian 
PresH.     The  high  altar  was  designed 
by   SoUment,     The   Chapvls  are  rich 
in  art  and  ornaments.     1.  The  first, 
dedicated  to  the  Madonna  del  Rosario, 
contains  paintings  by  Domenieo  Faeearo 
and  Caraecido,      2.  In  the  second  cha- 
pel is  the  Madonna,  by  Stanzioni,  two 
pictures  by  Andrea  FttcearOf  and  a  roof 
painted  in  fresco  by  Corenzio.    3,  The 
third  contains  the  S.  John  Inptising  our 
Saviour,  by  Carh  M<xratia,  painted,  as 
the  inscription  tells  us,   in   his  88th 
year,  and  said  to  be  his  only  public 
work  in  Naples.    The  lateral  paintings 
are  by  De  MaUeU,    The  frescoes  of  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  LutdH},  are  by 
StanzionL     The  two  marble  statues  of 
Grace  and  Providence  are  by  Lorenzo 
Vaeearo,     4.   The  last  chapel  on  this 
side  contains  the  St.  Martin  by  CaraO' 
ciolOf  two  lateral  paintings  by  SoUnune, 
and  the  ceiling,  painted  by  FinogHa,  a 
pupil  of  Stanxioni.     On  the  opposite 
side ;  1.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Gennaro  has 


a  bas-relief  of  the  Saint  end  the  Virgin 
by  DomeniatiUomo  Vaeearo,  two  lateral 
paintings  by  Canuckio,  and  frescoes  on 
the  ceiling  by  Corenzio.  2.  The  next 
chapel,  d«licated  to  St.  Bruno,  is  en* 
tirely  painted  by  Stanzioni.  The  saint 
giving  his  regulations,  and  the  frescoes 
of  the  ceiling,  are  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  works  of  this  master  in  NaplesL 
3.  The  next  chapel,  of  the  Assump- 
tion, is*  altogether  painted,  it  is  said,  by 
Caraeeiolo ;  and  4.  The  last  is  painted 
by  De  Matteit.  The  beautiful  Sacristt 
is  fully  equal  in  brilliancy  to  the  rest 
of  the  church,  llic  roof  is  painted  by 
Gao,  d'Arpino,  the  Ecce  Homo  is  by 
Stansiioni,  Peter's  Denial  by  itftcAefan* 
gdo  da  Caravaggio,  and  the  Crucifixion 
by  Cao.  d'Arpino,  considered  by  many  as 
his  fi nest  work.  The  Tasoao  adjoininif 
contains  two  pictures  of  the  highest 
class — the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
the  masterpiece  of  SpapnohUo,  a  work 
so  full  of  pathos  and  refined  feeling  b» 
almost  to  make  one  forget  the  violent 
passions  of  the  painter ;  and  the  Judith 
by  Giordano,  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  48  hours  and  to  have  been  the  last 
work  which  be  ever  completed.  The 
hall  of  the  chapter  has  a  roof  painted 
by  Corenzio ;  the  large  hall  beyond  is 
painted  by  JUieeo  Spadaro  (Gargiuoli), 
and  contains  an  altat-piece  by  Andrea 
Vaeoaro, 

The  cloister  of  the  adjoining  convent 
forms  a  grand  quadrangle,  which  baa 
15  columns  of  white  marble  on  each 
side,  and  is  adorned  with  statues  of 
saints.  The  view  from  the  convent,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  is  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  and  is  pn^bly  unrivalled 
in  the  world,  if  we  regaitl  tlie  com* 
bination  of  natural  loveliness  with  the 
charm  of  historical  associations.  From 
the  Belvedere,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
convent  garden,  the  eye  embraces  in 
one  view  the  whole  city  of  Naples.  On 
the  right  it  follows  the  curve  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  to  the  Bay  of  BaisB  and  Mi- 
senum,  with  Nisida,  Possuoli,  and  the 
disunt  islands;  on  the  left  it  sweeps 
along  the  shore  to  Poitici,  Resina, 
Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  delPAnnun- 
ziata,  and  Vesuvius.  In  another  di- 
rection we  find  Capodimonte,  and  the 
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rich  plain  of  tKe  Neapolitan  Campagna 
as  Cur  as  Caserta ;  and  in  the  distance 
we  recognise  Monte  Tifiite  backed  by 
the  chain  of  Apennines,  along  which, 
as  they  adrance  towards  the  sea,  we 
distinguish  the  mountains  of  Gragnano, 
VicOy  Sorrento,  and  Massa. 

The  Hamtn  deUa  MiMericordia,  in  the 
Stiada  Tribunal!,  was  erected  in  1601, 
from  the  designs  of  Bartolomroeo  Pic- 
cbiani  of  Ferrara,  bettor  known  as  Fic- 
4^*&Ui»  It  is  a  circular  building  with 
7  altars,  each  devoted  to  a  work  of 
charity.  Hf  the  revenues  thus  raised 
alms  V9  dispensed  to  the  deserving 
poor;  several  beds  are  maintained  in 
the  hospitals ;  the  debts  of  persons  sud- 
denly reduced  to  poverty  are  liquidated ; 
the  ransom  of  Christian  slaves  is  paid ; 
the  sick  poor  are  maintained  at  the 
Baths  of  Ischia,  and  small  dowries  are 
given  to  poor  girls.  The  altar-piece  is 
by  Curavaggioi  the  other  pictures  are 
by  Saate^sde,  Zaea  Giardanot  CortmxiOy 
Moderigo,  Franctteo  di  Mum,  &c. 

Afonte  OiivetOt  and  its  splendid  mo* 
nastery,  in  the  Strada  and  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  were  founded  in  1411  by 
Guerello  Origlia,  the  favourite  of  King 
Xisdialaus,  from  the  designs  of  Cieeiomt, 
The  monastery  is  now  occupied  as 
public  offices,  among  which  are  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation,  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  the  Board  of  Health,  &c. 
The  convent  gsrden  is  now  used  as  a 
market.  It  was  in  this  convent  that 
Tasso  found  an  asylum  in  his  sickness 
and  misfottune  in  1588 ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  **  Gerusalemme"  was  com- 
posed within  its  walls,  llie  illustrious 
poet  repaid  the  kindness  of  the  monks 
by  writing  a  poem  on  the  origin  of 
their  order,  and  by  addressing  to  them 
one  of  his  finest  sonnets.  The  Chuhcu, 
now  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
is  a  perfect  museum  of  sculpture, 
with  the  rare  advantage  of  having 
little  that  is  not  of  first-rate  quality. 
In  tlie  Piccolomini  Chapel  is  the 
celebrated  Messo-relievo  of  tlie  Na- 
tivity, or  the  "  Presepio*'  by  Antonio 
JRoaseUino,  one  of  the  ablest  pupils  of 
Donatello,  to  whom,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
ascribed  by  many  of  the  local  writers. 


This  error  is  not  surprising,  for,  as  a 
work  of  art,  the'composition  is  distliu 
guished  in  every  part  by  thM  sense  of 
beauty  for  which  Donatello  is  renuirk- 
able,  cMubined  with  that  sentiment  of 
devotion  and  power  of  execution  which 
are  equally  his  characteristics.  Above 
the  Nativity  is  a  choir  of  rejoicing 
angels,  *'  singing,"  says  Vasari,  "  with 
parted  lips,  and  so  exquisitely  finished 
that  they  seem  to  breathe,  and  display- 
ing in  sJl  their  movements  and  expres- 
sion so  much  grace  and  refinement,  that 
genius  and  the  chisel  could  produce 
nothing  in  marble  to  surpass  this  work.*' 
The  skilful  hand  and  elegant  workman- 
ship of  Rossellino  are  also  recognised 
in  the  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
in  the  beautiful  Tomb  or  Mary  op 
AaxooN,  the  natural  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  and  wife  of  Antonio  Picco- 
lomini, Duke  of  Amalfi,  the  nephew 
of  Pius  II.,  and  Grand  Justiciary  of 
the  kingdom.  This  tomb  is  a  copy 
i^  that  erected  in  San  Miniato  at 
Florence,  by  the  same  artist,  to  Ja- 
copo  tlie  Cardinal  of  Portugal,  and 
which  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Duke  of  Amalfi,  that  he  commis- 
sioned Rossellino  to  execute  ^fac'simile 
for  his  deceased  duchess,  in  every  re- 
spect except  the  figure.  Another  work 
o£  considerable  interest  in  the  history  of 
art  is  tlie  picture  of  the  Ascension  by 
Silvestro  tW  Buom,  one  of  tlie  best 
painters  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of 
tlie  15th  century,  whose  masterpiece 
has  been  already  noticed  in  our  account 
of  the  cathedral.  Passing  from  .  the 
Piccolomini  to  the  Mastrogiudici  Cha- 
pel, we  find  the  celebrated  relief  of  the 
Annunciation,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano, 
This  great  work,  which  represents  the 
Virgin  surrounded  by  saints  and  angels 
liolding  garlands  of  flowers,  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  same  temple  with  that 
of  his  countryman  Rossellino.  It  is 
not  inferior  to  it  in  conception  or 
beauty ;  and  in  felicity  of  execution  it 
may  challenge  a  comparison  with  any 
production  of  the  period.  Both  works 
are  engraved  by  Cicc^nara  in  his  **  His- 
tory of  Sculpture."  The  chapels  of 
the  two  families  of  Peszo  and  Liguori 
are  remarkable  for  the  works  of  two 
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diitinguialMd  BCulplon»  who  were  eom- 
missioned  to  rival  each  other  m  deco- 
nang  them  with  the  prodactioiM  of 
their  chieela.  Tim  Peno  Chapel  wee 
entruatad  to  Gtraikumo  Smammmeey  who 
has  enriched  it  with  two  beautiftil  and 
highly-finiBhed  workii  the  Madonna 
in  high  relief  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John,  and  the  baa-relief  of  the  Saviour 
calling  St.  Peter  intheahip.  Hie  Li. 
guori  Cbi^l  Gontaina  the  rival  works 
of  Giovtmm  da  NdOf  who  has  here  aurw 
passed  all  hb  previoua  productions  by 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John 
and  other  sainti*  and  the  baa-«eUef 
below,  with  S.  Franoesco  di  Pad^  and 
the  Four  Evangelists.  By  these  works 
Giovanni  da  Mola  achieved  for  himself 
the  highest  rank  among  the  sculptors  of 
die  1  Gth  century.  The  same  rival  artists 
have  left  other  works  in  this  church, 
which  may  be  compared  with  those  we 
have  described,  llie  Artaldo  Chapel 
contains  the  St.  John  Baptist  by  Giib- 
vanni  da  Nolo,  the  first  statue  which  he 
executed;  and  the  Nauclerio  Ch^iel 
contains  the  St.  Antony  by  ^SKonfacraes. 
The  Chapel "  Del  Santo  Sepolcro  *'  con- 
tains  a  singular  group  of  the  Pititk  in 
creta  cotta  by  Modammo  (  Guido  Mat' 
aottt),  the  rival  of  Bcneiktto  da  Ma- 
jano,  in  which  the  principal  figures, 
whidi  are  in  full  reMef,  are  likenesses 
of  contemporary  diaracters.  Sannas- 
xaro  is  introduced  as  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea ;  Jovianus  Pontenua,  President  of 
the  Neapolitan  Academy*  is  represented 
as  Niocxiemus;  King  Alfonso  II.,  a 
kneeling  and  life-like  figure,  is  repre- 
sented as  Sc  John ;  his  son^  the  young 
Prince  Ferdinand,  is  represented  in 
the  next  figure.  In  a  chapel  construct- 
ed by  himself  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1607,  is  the  Tomb  i^  Domenico 
Fontana,  the  illustrious  architect  of  die 
16th  century.  The  monument  is  by 
his  son  Giulio  Cesare  Fontana.  Among 
the  other  historical  tombs  for  which 
Monte  Oliveto  is  renuurkable  is  that  of 
Alfonso  II. ;  that  of  Marino  Curiale, 
the  friend  of  Alfonso  I. ;  thatof  Gue- 
rello  Origlia,the  founder  of  the  church, 
by  Giovanni  da  Nola ;  that  of  Cardi- 
nal Pompeo  Colonna,  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples,  in    1699,    who  was   murdered 


by  his  aervant  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
fig,  and  buried  in  this  church  in 
the  same  grave  as  Charles  de  Lannoy, 
the  celebnited  general  of  Charles  V. 
During  some  repaifs  at  a  later  period 
the  tomb  was  opened,  when  the  body  of 
L4mnoy  was  found  perfect,  but  that  of 
Cardinal  Cokmna  had  crumbled  into 
dust,  it  was  supposed  from  the  riolent 
eflfecte  of  the  peiaon.  The  choir  con- 
tains the  frescoes  of  Smone  Papa  fA« 
jftnmgtr,  the  most  important  works  of 
this  painter.  The  Aasumpdon,  by  Ph^ 
tmriethia,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  hb  earty 
works.  The  alter-piece^  by  Vamri,  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  presenting  the 
infant  Saviour  to  Simeon  in  the  Tem- 
ple, has  been  removed  to  the  Mnseo 
BoriKHiico ;  but  his  frescoes  in  the  sa- 
cristy of  course  remain.  The  organ  in 
thu  church,  built  in  1497  by  Cateri- 
nosxi  of  Subiaco,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  Itely. 

Nanxiaia,    SeeS,  Maria  d^  Atuum^ 
ziata, 

8.  BaoiiH  in  the  Strada  Tribunali, 
ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1688,  was 
rebuilt  three  years  later  on  the  designs 
of  Grimaldi.  It  retains  nothing  of 
the  original  church,  which  dated  from 
the  6th  century,  but  it  still  preserves 
two  ancient  columns,  a  portion  of  the 
architrave,  and  two  mutilated  statues 
from  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
which  stood  upon  this  spot.  Indeed, 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  are  said 
still  to  serve  as  those  of  the  modem 
church.  The  ceiling  of  the  choir  and 
transept  was  painted  by  Cortmzio,tind  is 
often  quoted  as  his  most  perfect  work. 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  nave 
are  by  Sianzioin,  The  subterranean 
altar  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Gaeteno^ 
whose  body  is  preserved  there,  con- 
tains a  fresco  of  the  saint  by  SoKmentf 
and  four  bas-reliefs  by  Domenieo  Fac^ 
eoro.  In  another  chapel  is  the  Nativity, 
attributed  to  Mareo  da  Siena  {9),  The 
Chapel  of  the  Angelo  Custode  con- 
tains a  statue  by  Dumenko  Vacearo,  and 
an  altar  and  various  omamente  designed 
by  SoHmene.  The  Sacriatry  contains 
two  great  frescoes  of  the  Conversion  of 
St  Paul,  and  the  Fall  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus, which  are  considered  the  triumpha 
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of  SoKmene,  some  pictures  bj  iSbiite- 
yWie  and  odier  painters.  The  Cloister 
is  adonied  willi  twentj-foar  grnnite 
c;olvmiM  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
evidentljr  belonged  to  some  ancient 
temple.  Near  Ifae  small  door  is  a 
column  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  which 
formerly  stood  near  this  spot.  It  is 
about  SO  ft.  high. 

8,  PUlro  ad  Aram,  in  the  Strada  of 
the  same  name,  now  spoiled  by  fre- 
quent reparations,  is  sud  to  be  the 
most  ancient  chitfcfa  in  Ni^yles,  and  to 
hare  been  founded  by  St.  Peter  him- 
self. The  apostle  is  represented  by  an 
old  tradition  as  having  officiated  at  the 
altar  of  this  church,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  derives  its  nam^  and  a 
cbapel  is  still  shown  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  baptised  St.  Aspremo,  the 
first  bishop  of  Naples,  and  Santa  Can- 
dida. The  Chapel  of  B.  Niccolo  di 
Bari  contains  an  alto-relievo  represent- 
ing  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
GiroioHto  SoMtaenee;  another  chapel 
has  an  alto-relievo  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Grasie,  by  Giovannt  da  Nola ;  an- 
other chapel,  on  the  leftside,  contains 
a  St.  Michael  by  the  same  sculptor. 

S.  Pietro  a  Mc^^a,  or  /  Cdewtmi,  in 
the  Stnda  S.  Pietro  a  Msjella,  was  built 
in  the  Gothic  style  in  the  time  of  Al- 
fonso II.  by  Pipino  of  Barietta,  who 
rose  from  the  station  of  a  notary  to 
that  of  Minister  of  State  with  the 
title  of  Conte  di  Minendno.  It  was 
formerly  uinexed  to  a  monastery  of 
Celestines,  whose  founder.  Pope  Ce- 
lestin  I.,  had  his  hermitage  on  Monte 
Majella  in  the  Abrussi,  from  which 
circumstance  the  church  derived  its 
distinctive  name.  The  paintings  on 
the  ceiHng,  representtng  the  actions 
of  S.  Pietro  Celestino  in  his  solitary 
bermitage  and  on  the  papal  throne,  and 
those  of  the  transepts,  representing 
the  Ufe  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
are  considered  the  best  works  of  Coo, 
Calabrete  (Mattia  Preti).  They  are 
also  interesting,  as  Lansi  remarks,  as 
having  been  put  forth  by  the  contem- 
porary artists  of  Calabrese's  school  in 
opposition  to  the  novelties  of  Luca 
Giordano,  vrhose  style,  however,  main- 
tained its  popnlarityy  and  at  length 


drove  Calabrese  in  despair  to  Maha, 
where  his  Aune  as  a  painter  obtained 
for    him    the  singolar  distinction   of 
being  made  a  Knight  Commander  of 
Malta.     The  a]tarpi«ce  fn  the  Chapel 
of  &  Pietm  Celestino  is  by  Stanxkmi, 
the  frescoes  by  DtMatieit.     The  statue 
of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  cbapel  near  the 
sacristy,  is  by  Oimfoimi  da  Nafa.     The 
Tomb  of  Giovanni  Pipino,  the  founder 
of  the  church,  has  a  long  inscription  in 
leonine  verse  recording  his  death  in 
1316. 

S,  Pieiro  Martif%  in  the  Strada  of 
the  same  name,  founded  by  Charles  II. 
of  Anjou,  was  entirely  remodelled  in 
the  last  century,  when  all  trsce  of  its 
Gothic  architeeture  disappeared.  Near 
the  entrance  is  a  curious  bas-relief  of 
Death  chasing  a  merchant,  with  in- 
scriptions in  Angiovine  Icttera.  The 
interior  contains  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  a  Madonna  in  glory,  by 
SUveatro  duf  Bnoni,  and  an  interesting 
bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  crowned, 
which  appears  from  the  shape  to  have 
formed  the  ornament  of  a  Gothic  door- 
way. The  three  pictures  of  the  impri- 
sonment and  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  of 
Verona,  are  by  Franeegeolmparato.  The 
church  contains  the  Tomb  or  Bba- 
raicx  or  Akaook,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  widow  of  the  great  Mat- 
thew Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  with 
the  inscription,  **r^iffiane  et  mant/f- 
eeniid  m  ipaam  vieit,**  The  Tomb  of 
Isabella  di  CHiAKAMOitTE,  first  wife 
of  Ferdinand  I. ;  that  of  Doh  Psdro 
OF  Abagov,  brother  of  Alfonso  I., 
who  was  killed  during  the  siege  of 
Naples  in  1459 ;  and  that  of  Caisro- 
roBO  Di  CosTAXso^  Grand  Seneschal  of 
Joanna  I. 

S,  Pietro  e  Piaoh,  in  the  Vico  de* 
Greci,  behind  the  Theatre  de'  Fio- 
rentini,  founded  in  1518  by  Thomas 
Palaeologus,  is  remarkable  only  as  the 
church  of  the  Greeks,  the  Greek 
liturgy  being  still  in  use  here.  The 
frescoes  it  contains  are  by  Corenzio, 

S,  Severino  e  SoisiOf  in  the  Largo 
S.  Marcellino,  with  its  magnificent 
monastery  of  Benedictines  of  Monte 
Casino^  was  enlarged  and  modernised 
in  1490  from  the  designs  of  Francesco 
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MormaadL     The  Cupola,  painted  by 
the  Fleini&h  artist  ScheffcTf  was  one  of 
the  6rst  erected  in  Naples.     The  ceil- 
«ngA  of  the  choir  and  the  transept  are 
painted  in  fnvtco  by  Cornuio,  and  are 
classed  among  his  besi  works.     This 
artist,  who  tried  to  poison  Giiido  while 
engaged  on  tlie  paintings  of  the  ca- 
thedral, lost  his  life  by  falling  from  the 
platform  while  retouching  Uiese  fres- 
coes, and  is  buried  in  the  churdi.    Over 
the  small  door  is  tlie  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour  by  Perugino.     One  of  the  side 
pictures  is  by  Giroiamo  Imparatoj  the 
other,  representing  several  angels,  is  a 
¥ery  beautiful  work  by  Amato  il  Vtc^ 
4Juo,  whose  style  was  formed  on  the 
works  of  Perugino.     This  church  also 
contains  four  pictures   by  Marco  da 
Siena;  two  of  the  Crucifixion,  tlie  others 
representing  the   Nativity,    tlie  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  and  the  Nativity 
4if  the    Virgin.      They  are   all   men- 
tioned witli  praise  by  Lanzi,  who   es- 
pecially   commends  the    architectural 
acenes   which  Marco  so  generally  in- 
troduced into  tlie  composition  of  liis 
pictures.  Lanzi,  however,  considers  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  as  unequal  in 
jnerit  to   the  otiiers.     The  San  Save- 
riuo  Chapel  is  celebrated  for  the  three 
TonUiS  of  the  brothers  San  Seoerino,  Ja- 
copo,  Ascanio,  and   Sigismondo,  who 
were  poisoned  in  1516  by  their  uncle 
Gerooimo  that  he   might  succeed   to 
their  inheritance.     These  fine  monu- 
ments are  by  Giovanni  da  NdUu     The 
Pieta  near  the  high  altar  is  by  Dome- 
nico  di  Auria.      Near  the  sacristy  is 
the  Tomb    of  Andrea  Bonifacio^    who 
died  in  childhood.     The  dead  child  is 
represented  lying  in  the  funeral  urn 
surrounded  by  weeping  children,  one 
of  whom  holds  open  the  cover  of  the 
urn.     This  very  graceful  and  touching 
composition,  is  attributed  by  De  Do- 
minici,  and  by  Milizia  apparently  on  Do- 
minici's  authority,  to  Giovanni  da  Nolo, 
while  others  ascribe  it  to  the  Spanish 
sculptor  Pedro  della  Plata,      Another 
line  work  is  the  Tomb  of  Giambattista 
Cicara,  attributed  to  the  same  artists. 
The  Cloister  of  the  adjoining  monastery, 
an  imposing  specimen  of  Ionic  archi- 
tecture, from  the  desiigns  of  Ciccione, 


contains  the  masterpiece  of  Zingaro 
(Antonio  Solario),  called  the  Quentiii 
Matsys  of  Naples  from  the  similarity 
of  his  history  to  that  of  the  Antwerp 
blacksmith.  This  celebrated  work  re« 
presents  in  fresco,  arranged  in  twenty 
large  compartments,  the  .Life  of  St. 
Benedict.  Although  executed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  and 
cruelly  injured  by  retouching,  tliese 
fn^coe^  are  still  remarkable  for  what 
Lanzi  calls  the  "  incredible  variety  of 
figures,  and  subjects,*'  for  their  pictu- 
resque backgrounds  and  for  the  beau  tiful 
expression  of  the  countenances,  which, 
as  Marco  da  Siena  said,  "  seem  liv- 
ing." These  frescoes  deserve  to  be  per- 
petuated by  engraved  outlines,  for  they 
form  a  most  important  link  in  the 
early  history  of  the  school  of  Naples. 
The  Refectory  and  the  Chapter  arc 
painted  in  fresco  by  Coremio,  His 
picture  of  the  Miracle  of  Loaves  and 
Fishes,  although  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  figures,  was  finished 
in  forty  days. 

S.  Severo,     See  S.  Maria  della  Pietd 
de*  Sangri, 

S.  I'eresa,  the  church  of  the  Car- 
melite monastery  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Strada  di  Capodimonte,  was  built 
about  lf)00  from  the  designs  of  Con- 
forti.  It  contains  several  pictures  of 
merit,  among  which  are  the  Visitation 
by  Santafede,  Sta.  Teresa  by  2>e'  Matteie 
(in  the  choir),. the  Flight  out  of  Egypt, 
S.  Giovanni  della  Croce,  and  tlie 
frescoes  of  the  transept  by  Giacomo 
del  Po;  two  pictures  by  Giordano, 
painted  in  the  manner  of  Guido, 
and  cited  by  Lensi  as  examples  of  the 
facility  with  which  Giordano  could 
adopt  the  styles  of  other  masters  and 
make  them  his  own;  and  some  pic- 
tures by  Stanzioni,  in  the  chapel  on 
the  right  of  the  high  altar,  which  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Fansaga, 
The  Regent  De  Marinis,  in  1666,  be« 
queathed  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Te- 
resa all  his  property,  amounting  to 
about  80,000  ducats,  and  his  library  ; 
but  the  latter  was  dispersed  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  religious  houses.  In 
the  garden  of  the  monastery  was  dis- 
covered a  few  years  since  an  ancient 
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burial  place,  described  by  Giustiniani 
as  Graeco- Roman. 

S,  TeretOt  on  the  Cbiaja,  also  at- 
tached to  a  Carmelite  monastery,  was 
built  in  1625  from  the  designs  of  Fan- 
saga,  who  executed  the  statue  of  Santa 
Teresa  at  the  high  altar.  The  church 
contains  four  pictures  by  Giordano,  — 
the  Elepose  in  Egypt;  the  Presenta- 
tion; S.  Pietro  d* Alcantara;  and  the 
Apparition  of  Santa  Teresa  to  her  Con- 
fessor. 

S.  Tommaw  a  Caniuana,  in  the 
Strettola  S.  Pietro  Martire.  Although 
this  can  hardly  be  classed  among  the 
churches,  we  mention  it  to  record  the 
existence  of  a  "  Congregazione  "  which 
bears  the  name  of  our  countryman 
Thomas  i  Becket. 

Trinitd  Maggiore,    See  GttiL  Nuovo. 

CEMETERIES. 

With  the  vast  population  of  Naples, 
none  but  the  wealthy  can  command  the 
privilege  of  being  buried  in  the 
churches,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
Catholic  countries.  There  are  there- 
fore two  general  cemeteries  for  Roman 
Catholics,  under  the  name  of  "  Campo 
Santo,'*  one  for  Protestants,  and  one 
specially  established  for  the  victims  of 
the  cholera  in  1 836-7.  The  rich,  how- 
ever, are  buried  under  the  churches  in 
dark  subtemuiean  chambers,  the  floor 
of  which  is  divided  into  graves  by  low 
narrow  walls.  The  mould  is  largi^ly 
mixed  with  quick  lime ;  and  when  a 
fresh  body  is  brought  for  interment  it 
is  stripped  of  every  article  of  clothing, 
put  into  a  deal  box  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  lime,  and  buried  a  few 
ioch4»  below  the  surface.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  the  grave  is  reopened, 
when  the  bones  are  removed  to 
make  room  for  others  !  The  Church  of 
the  SS,  Apostoli  however  is  remarkable 
for  securing  to  the  dead  an  immunity 
from  what  is  the  common  lot  in  the 
other  chamel  houses  of  Naples.  Its 
vaults  are  filled  with  a  peculiar  earth, 
which,  instead  of  promoting,  prevents 
decomposition.  An  association  ex- 
ists which  secures  to  its  members  the 
privilege  of  being  buried  in  this  earth, 
and  of  being  disinterred  on  particular 


festivals,  and  exhibited   to    surviving 
friends  in  the  favourite  dresses  which 
they  have  worn  during  life.     There  are 
four  chapels  in  the  Church,  belonging 
to  this  association ;   and  on  the  days 
appointed  for  this  horrible  exhibition, 
the  chapels   are    illuminated,  decked 
with  flowers,  and  guarded  by  soldiers. 
The  bodies,  old  and  young,  dressed  in 
their  best  clotlies,  with  their  hair  curled 
and  with  flowers  in  their  hands  are  ar- 
ranged in  rows  along  the  chapels,  while 
a  card  above  each   records  the  name, 
age  and  particulars  of  death.      Tlie 
friends  in  some  instances  come  to  kneel 
and  pray  for  the  souls  of  their  relatives ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  visitors,  at- 
tracted   by  mere  curiosity,  revive  the 
private    scandal    of    the    dead,   upon 
whose   follies   and   frailties    even   the 
grave  in  Naples  is  not  suffered  to  close. 
The  Campo  Santo  Vecehioy  on  the  site 
called  I   Tredici,  between  the  Strada 
Poggio    Reale    and   the    Strada    del 
Campo,  is  the  old  cemetery  of  Naples. 
It  is  used  only  for  the  dead  of  the 
public  hospitals,  and  for  the  poorest 
classes  who  cannot  afford  the  expense 
of  burial  in  die  Campo  Sinto  Nuovo  or 
in  the  churches.     The  cemetery  and 
the  chapel  at   the   entrance   were   de- 
signed by    Fuga  in  176S.     It  is  ap- 
proached by  an  avenue  of  cypresses. 
Tlie  ground  forms  a  parallelogram  of 
upwards  of  300    feet,   surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  bounded 
on  the  fourth  side  by  an  arcade.     It 
contains  366  deep  round  pits,  some  of 
which  are  arranged  under  the  arcade, 
but  the  greater  part  are  in  the  area. 
These    pits    are   covered    witli    large 
stones ;  their  number,  of  course,  gives 
one  for  every  day  of  the  year  and  one 
over.     One   of  them  is  opened  every 
evening,  and  cleared  out  to  make  room 
for  the  dead  of  the  day ;  "  wide  yearn- 
ing  graves/'  says   John    Bell,    *'into 
which  the  dead  are  consigned,  where 
all  lie  promiscuously,  and  where  each 
successive  day  witnesses  a  new  opening, 
closed  with  the  coming  night.     A  just 
emblem   of  death,  one  boundless  pit 
with   many  openings."     A  priest  re- 
sides upon  the  spot,  and  towards  even- 
ing the  miscellaneous   funeral    takis 
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place.  By  this  time  a  Urge  pile  of 
bodies  is  generally  accumulated.  They 
are  brought  by  their  relatives  or  by  the 
hospital  servants,  stripped  of  every 
article  of  clothing  upon  tiie  spot,  and 
left  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  appointed 
time,  unattended,  in  most  instances,  by 
any  person  to  whom  they  were  bound 
in  life  by  ties  of  kindred  or  of  feeling. 
The  bodies  are  thrown  into  the  pit, 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  they 
were  the  plague  patients  of  Florence 
whom  Boccaccio  has  described ;  quick 
lime  is  then  thrown  in,  and  the  stone 
covering  is  replaced  for  another  year. 
As  many  as  forty  bodies  are  frequently 
tiius  disposed  of  in  a  single  evening. 
The  pits  when  first  opened  are  generally 
so  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas  that  a  light 
is  extinguished  at  its  mouth ;  and  it  is 
said  that  whenever  they  have  been  ex- 
amined the  day  after  a  burial,  the 
bodies  have  been  found  overrun  with 
rats  and  enormous  cockroaches,  which 
clear  the  bones  more  expeditiously  than 
the  lime. 

"  On  issuing  from  this  dreary  and 
ghastly    court,"    says  John    Bell,   **a 
beautiful  landscape  meets  tlie  eye,  and 
the  fresh  pure  air  revives  the  saddened 
spirit;  while  from  the  height  on  which 
you  stand,  you  look  down  to  the  valley 
below,  where  the  Sebeto  flows  towards 
the   sea;  a  steep  descent,   and   gaily 
covered    with    numerous    little   huts, 
villas,  and  sloping  vineyards.  Glancing 
onwards,  looking  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, the  city  is  seen  lying  stretched  out 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  forming  a 
semicircle  bound  in  by  tlie  undulating 
forms  of  ite  beautiful  bay.     The  long 
architectural    lines    and    terraced    pa- 
laces, characteristic  of  the  buildings  in 
■outhem  dimes,  its  numerous  churches, 
steeples  and  public  edifices,  dense,  wild, 
and  crowded  in  rich  confusion,  are  seen, 
powerfully    fixing  the   attention  and 
filling  the  mind.     Here  we  contem- 
plate the  busy  haunts  of  men,  where 
the  great,  the  lovely,  the  happy  and  the 
wretched  pass  on,  all  fleeting  fast  away 
while  the  scene  before  us  has  lasted, 
and  is  perhaps  destined  to  last  for  ages 
to  come.      Witlidrawing  the  eye  from 
this  animated  scene,  Vesuvius  is  seen 


in  front,  rising  vast  and  nisyestic ;  its 
dense  smoke,  soaring  high ;  and  ita 
spreading  base  green  in  verdant  foliage, 
studded  and  sparkling  with  many  fair 
edifices,  offers  a  fine  contrast  to  its  dark 
crater  and  bulging  sides  covered  with 
lava ;  while  the  beautiful  bay  lies  spread 
out  in  silent  grandeur,  vessels  of  every 
varied  form  beheld  playing,  aait  were, 
and  gliding  Itghfly  along  on  its  soft 
smooth  blue  surface,  the  islands  beyond 
grandly  closing  this  rich  and  varied 
prospect.** 

The  Cttmpo  Sa$Uo  Nhovo,  near  the 
Strada  Poggio  Reale,  begun  during  the 
French  occupation  oif  the  city,  and  re- 
modelled on  an  improved  plan  in  1837. 
It  is  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  Confratemiids 
and  other  religious  bodies  which  bury 
their  own  members ; — one  for  the  vaults 
and  mausoleums  of  private  families  ;•— . 
and  the  third  for  the  graves  of  indi- 
viduals. Although  capable  of  being 
much  improved,  this  cemetery  is  not 
without  interest,  and  is  already  rich  in 
handsome  monuments. 

The  Campo  Sunto  de'  CoUrici,  near 
the  Campo  Santo  Vecchio,  an  enclosure 
in  which  the  victims  of  the  cholera  in 
1836  and  1837  were  interred. 

The  Campo  FunAredegli  AcaUotici,  in 
the  Largo  S.  M.  della  Fede,  the  Pro- 
testant burial  ground,  resembling  a 
garden  covered  with  monuments. 

COLLEGES  AKD  SCIXKTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  UMivxasiTV  {Regia  Univerntd 
degli  Studjy,  still  occupying  the  upper 
court  of  die  Gesi!k  Vecchio,  the  old 
college  of  tlie  Jesuits,  a  fine  building 
considered  the  l)est  work  of  Marco  di 
Pino,  in  the  Strada  del  Salvatore, 
where  it  has  been  lodged  since  1780. 
It  is  under  tlie  direction  of  a  president, 
assisted  by  a  rector  and  a  secretary 
general.  The  president  superintends 
all  the  afifairs  of  the  University,  ad- 
ministers its  laws,  and  directs  tlic  sys- 
tem of  education.  He  is  also,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission for  revising  foreign  books  and 
for  managing  the  index  of  prohibited 
works.  He  is  also  the  liead  of  the 
committee  of  six  professors  who  form 
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the  board  of  public  instruction.  Tbe 
University  bus  numerous  professors, 
and  no  less  than  fifty-four  different 
chairs.  Tbe  Library  is  described  in 
our  genend  description  of  the  Neapo- 
litan Libraries.  The  collections  of 
Mineralogy  and  ether  branches  of  Na- 
tural History  promise  in  time  to  become 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  students, 
and  they  have  recently  been  increased 
so  materially  by  the  care  of  the  present 
president  and  professors  that  a  new 
edifice  has  been  constructed  to  receive 
them.  The  Rtal  Lieeo,  which  occu- 
pies another  portion  of  the  building, 
maintains  one  hundred  and  6fty  pupils. 
The  Chimsss  Colleoi  (  Collegio  de* 
Omen),  beautifully  situated  on  one  of 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  Capodimonte, 
near  the  Ponte  della  Saniti.  This 
college  is  one  of  tbe  most  interesting 
institutions  in  Naples,  and  the  only 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
It  was  founded  in  17S2  by  tbe  cele- 
brated Father  Ripa,  who  visited  China 
as  a  missionary  from  the  Propaganda, 
and  resided  at  Pekin  for  thirteen  years 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  The  institution  is  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  young 
Chinese  and  Indians,  who  are  sent  to 
Europe  at  tbe  age  of  thirteen,  and, 
when  sufficiently  educated,  are  sent 
back  to  China  as  missionaries.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  a  congre- 
gation, consisting  of  a  rector  and  tutor, 
assisted  by  other  ecclesiastics,  who  per- 
form divine  service  in  the  church  of 
the  college,  to  which  the  public  are 
admitted.  The  students,  on  their  ad- 
mission as  members  of  the  collie,  are 
required  to  make  five  vows:  1.  To 
live  in  poverty ;  2.  To  obey  their  su- 
periors; 3.  To  enter  holy  orders;  4. 
To  become  missionaries  in  the  East 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Propagamla ;  5.  To  devote  their  lives 
to  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church  and  to 
enter  no  other  community.  The  de- 
sign of  the  founder  is  not  likely  to  be 
carried  out  to  any  extent  until  the 
Chinese  language  be  made  the  medium 
of  education.  At  present  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  Latin,  and  conse- 
quently the  new  pupils,  on  their  ar- 


rival,  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  rector's  aid  until  they  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  that  language  from 
their  countrymen.  These  facts,  no 
doubt,  explain  tiie  circumstance,  that 
for  some  years  past  there  have  been 
seldom  more  than  half  a  dozen  Chinese 
pupils  in  the  establishment.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  have  been  educated  here 
since  its  foimdadon,  and  two  of  that 
number  were  selected  to  accompany 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China 
as  interpreters.  The  Refectory  con- 
tains the  portraits  of  Father  Ripa,  of 
the  different  rectors,  and  of  the  Chinese 
who  have  been  members  of  the  college. 
'Die  portraits  of  the  latter  are  usually 
taken  on  their  departure  for  China, 
but,  when  they  happen  to  die  in 
Naples,  the  portrait  is  taken  either  im- 
mediately before  or  after  death  —  a 
practice  of  which  several  of  the  series 
bear  striking  evidence.  The  inscrip- 
tions under  the  portraits  record  the 
names,  date,  and  place  of  birth,  the  time 
of  their  arrival  in  Naples,  of  their  subse- 
quent departure  for  China,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  death,  imprisonment, 
persecutions,  or  martyrdom,  where 
these  details  are  known.  The  perma- 
nent revenues  of  the  institution  amount 
to  about  6,000  ducats,  but  as  this  sum 
is  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses, 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  Pro 
paganda  of  Rome.  Attached  to  tlie 
college  is  a  small  museum  of  Chinese 
curiosities,  including  some  silk  robes, 
porcelain,  paiqtings,  and  maps. 

The*^  MiLrrART  College  {CoUegio 
Real  MilUare)  occupies  the  vast  edifice 
called  the  Nunziatella,  formerly  the 
monastery  of  the  Jesuits.  There  are 
professors  for  all  the  branches  of  mili- 
tary science,  and  many  of  (be  pupils 
receive  their  education  gratuitously,  as 
the  sons  of  officers. 

The  College  of  Music  (  CoUegio  di 
Muaica)  occupies  the  monastery  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  a 
Majella.  It  supplies  100  pupils,  of 
both  sexes,  with  gratuitous  instruction 
in  music  and  singing,  and  also  admita 
other  pupils  on  payment  of  9  ducats  a 
month.  It  is  governed  by  three  royal 
commissioners  and  two  direcloi-s,  one 
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for  music,  the  other  for  singing.  It 
has  great  reputation  as  a  school  of 
music,  as  a  proof  of  which  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  important  office 
of  director  has  been  filled  by  such  men 
as  Mercadante  and  Crescentini.  The 
Library  contains  a  very  valuable  col- 
lection of  musical  works,  both  manu- 
script and  printed.  Among  them  are 
the  autograph  com  portions  of  Paesiello 
Jommelli,  and  other  masters  of  the 
Neapolitan  school ;  and  its  future  in- 
crease is  provided  for  by  a  law  which 
compels  the  lessees  of  the  theatres  to 
deposit  here  a  copy  of  every  work  they 
may  produce.  Within  the  college  is  a 
small  theatre  in  which  the  pupils  re- 
hearse their  compositions. 

The  Medico- CuiRUHQiCAL  Collxgs 
{^CoUegio  di  Medicina  «  Chirurgid),  in 
the  Vico  S.  Gaudioso,  is  the  national 
school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It 
occupies  a  suppressed  monastery  which 
gave  name  to  the  street  in  which  it 
stands,  and  contains,  on  an  average,  120 
pupils.  Regular  lectures  are  delivered 
here  on  the  different  branches  of  pro- 
fessional science,  and  the  students  have 
the  use  of  a  small  garden  of  medical 
plants,  a  pathological  museum,  a  col- 
lection of  anatomical  models  in  wax, 
-and  a  library  within  the  college. 
Anatomy,  surgery,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  taught  at  the  Santa  Casa 
degl*  Incurabili,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
hospital  of  the  college,  and  is  in  high 
repute  as  a  school  of  anatomy,  mid- 
wifery, clinical  medicine,  and  ophthal- 
mic surgery.  A  subterranean  passage 
communicates  between  the  college  and 
Ihe  hospital  for  the  convenience  of  the 
atudents. 

ACADXHISS. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Ac- 
cademia  delle  Scienze,  holds  its  sittings 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico.  It  consists  of  a  president,  a  per- 
petual secretary,  thirty  ordinary  mem- 
bers, and  a  limited  number  of  honorary 
and  corresponding  members.  They 
are  all  divided  into  classes, — maihema^ 
tics,  pliysics,  natural  history,  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  political  economy.  The 
transactions  of  the  academy  {Atti)  are 


published  under  the  direction  of  the 
perpetual  secretary ;  the  Rendieonto 
(Comptes  Rendus)  is  published  every 
two  months  by  a  committee  of  the 
members.  —  The  Accadtmia  Pontani" 
ana,  which  holds  its  sittings  in  S.  Do* 
menico  Maggiore,  is  a  literary  as  well 
as  a  scientiBc  institution,  consisting  of 
an  honorary  president,  elected  for  life, 
a  president,  elected  annually,  a  per- 
petual secretary,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  members,  resident,  hono- 
rary, and  corresponding,  who  are  di- 
vided into  6ve  classes, — mathematics, 
natural  history,  moral  and  economical 
philosophy,  ancient  history  and  litera- 
ture, Italian  literature  and  art  —  The 
Aeendemia  Ereolaneuge  di  Archeohgia, 
the  Neapolitan  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
holds  its  sittings  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico.  It  consists  of  a  president,  a 
perpetual  secretary,  ti^'enty  ordinary 
members,  and  a  limited  number  of 
honorary  and  corresponding  members. 
Its  transactions  (Atti)  are  regularly 
published  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  officers.  —  The  Accademia  degli 
Atpiranti  Naiwralitti,  which  holds  its 
sittings  in  the  Capella  di  Pontano, 
near  tlie  Largo  Pietra  Santa,  has  a 
perpetual  director,  a  president,  annu- 
ally elected,  and  an  unlimited  number 
of  ordinary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers. It  publishes  its  transactions 
under  the  name  of  Ataudi,  —  The  Ae^ 
cademia  dtilt  BeUe  Arti,  which  holds  its 
sittings  in  tlie  Museo  Borbonico,  has  a 
president,  a  perpetual  secretary,  ten 
ordinary  members  and  several  hono- 
rary and  corresponding  members. — 
The  Accademia  Medico  Chirurgica  holds 
its  sittings  in  the  Hospital  of  Incu- 
rables. It  has  a  president,  a  secretary, 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
ordinary,  honorary,  and  corresponding. 
— ,Tbe  Accademia  Reale  di  Canto  e 
BaUo  is  a  kind  of  club,  patronized  by 
the  Court  and  principal  nobility,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  weekly  sub- 
scription balls  during  the  winter  season, 
and  a  series  of  oratorios  during  Lent, 
to  all  of  which  strangers  are  invited. 

The  Botanic  GAansy  (  Orto  Bcta^ 
nieo)f  ac^oining  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri, 
was  founded  in  1809  by  tlie  French, 
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and  completed  in  1818  on  the  most 
approved  plans  which  had  then  been 
introduced  into  European  horticulture. 
The  old  botanic  garden  of  Naples, 
which  dated  from  the  close  of  the  17  th 
century,  and  was  known  as  the  **  Her- 
bary,**  or  "  Garden  of  Simples,'*  was 
arranged  by  the  botanist  Domenico  di 
Fusco,  and  contained  about  700  plants, 
chiefly  exotics.  The  present  garden, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Professor 
Cavaliere  Tenore,  with  its  collection  of 
10,000  plants,  has  acquired  an  Euro- 
pean reputation,  although  the  situation 
is  too  much  exposed  to  the  cold  windB 
of  winter  and  to  the  scorching  sun 
of  mid-day  in  summer,  to  secure  to  it 
the  full  advantages  of  the  climate  and 
the  soiL  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
under  the  direction  of  Cav.  Tenore, 
the  garden  is  in  good  order,  but  it  is 
deficient  in  well  constructed  stoTe  and 
greenhouses,  and  is  badly  supplied  with 
water.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  for 
its  tine  collection  of  trees,  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  botanical  traveller, 
since  it  includes  several  that  were 
first  made  familiar  to  botanists  by 
the  descriptions  of  Professor  Tenore. 
In  consequence  of  the  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  garden,  the  culiivatiou  of 
Ericaceae  and  North  American  plants, 
according  to  an  intelligent  corre- 
spondent of  the  Gardeners*  Chronich, 
who  visited  it  in  March,  1847,  is  ren- 
dered almost  impossible.  He  says  :  — 
*<  Australian  myrtaceas  and  Acacias, 
and  some  Cape  trees  are  very  vigorous ; 
two  or  three  Eucalypti,  Tenore*s  Syn- 
carpm,  Acacia  melanoxylon,  Brachy- 
chiton  populneum,  Fabricia  laevigata, 
Acer  nepalensis,  Prosopis  juliilora, 
Albizaia  julibrissin,  Laurus  indica,  bor- 
bonica,  and  camphora,  &c.,  are  fine 
trees;  Edwardsia  grandiflora,  several 
Melaleucas  and  Metrosideros,  Acacia 
longifolia,  Heterothalamus  bruninides, 
&e.,  are  also  trees  of  a  smaller  size. 
Amongst  conifers,  I  observed  fine  trees 
of  the  Italian  Pinus  Laricio,  which 
Tenore  says  is  of  much  more  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth  than  the  Corsican  one, 
and  of  Ptnus  brutia  Ten.,  which  has 
always  the  singular  large  clusters  of 
cones ;    Podocarpus  macrophylla   and 


elongata,  Callitris  rhomboidea  Ten., 
Casuarina  quadrivalvis  and  another, 
are  good- sized  trees,  and  some  other 
species  of  Callitris  and  Pinus  Monte- 
xuma»  and  leioph]?  lla,  amongst  the  young 
conifers,  are  very  vigorous.  Among 
Palms,  they  have  only  succeeded  with 
the  common  date  and  the  Palmetto, 
excepting  in  slieltered  situations,  where 
Cycas  revoluta  grows  well,  and  another 
Phoenix  (said  to  be  leonensis),  has  re- 
sisted the  winter  with  a  slight  protection. 
The  collection  of  oranges  and  lemons 
in  the  open  air  is  extensive,  especially 
the  vaiieties  of  the  Mandarin  orange. 
In  the  houses,  there  is  not  much  re- 
markable, except,  perhaps,  a  Gardenia 
in  fruit,  and  I  observed  a  plant  in 
flower,  now  very  much  spread  in  botanic 
gardens,  —  the  labiate  that  furnishes 
the  fashionable  perfume  called PufeAou/t; 
it  is  a  Pogostemon  (not  P.  plectran- 
thoides),  which  Tenore  is  having  figured, 
and  not  a  Coleus,  under  which  name  I 
am  told  some  one  has  published  it." 

The  OasaavATORT  (i7ea/e  OeeervO' 
torio  di  Capo  di  Monte)  is  situated  on 
that  part  of  the  Capo  di  Monte,  which 
was  called  by  the  Spaniards  <*  Mira- 
todos,'*  from  the  beauty  of  its  view. 
It  was  begun  in  1812,  from  the  designa 
of  Gasse,  and  completed  in  1820,  on 
the  plans  of  the  celebrated  Padre  Piaxzi, 
the  discoverer  of  the  planet  Ceres.  No 
situation  can  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples  more  adapted  for 
astronomical  purposes  than  the  hill  on 
which  this  observatory  stands.  It  is 
completely  isolated,  elevated  about  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
suflSciently  distant  from  the  city  to  be 
undisturbed  by  the  noise  and  agitation 
which  prevail  incessantly  in  its  streets. 
It  commands  an  horizon  unbroken  in 
every  direction,  except  by  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo.  The  piazza  on  which 
the  astronomical  buildings  are  erected, 
is  built  of  solid  masonry,  surrouoded 
by  a  ditch,  and  approached  by  a  fine 
flight  of  steps.  The  observatory,  which 
is  entered  by  a  vestibule  of  six  marble 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  is  an 
elegant  building  occupying  the  central 
portion  of  the  piazza.  Beyond  it  is  a 
covered  court,  on  the  right  of  which, 
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are  the  apartments  for  the  ofiicers,  a 
hall  £vr  instruinenta,  and  a  tower  for 
observations.  On  tiie  left  of  Uie  court 
is  a  gallery  for  the  moveable  instru- 
mentSy  and  beyond  it  is  ilie  wing  con- 
taining the  transit-instnuxients  and  the 
pendulum-tower.  In  the  north  tower 
is  an  equatorial,  and  in  tbe  two  other 
towers  are  repeating  circles.  Under 
the  direction  of  Piazzi,  this  observatory 
obtained  European  celebrity,  and  so  de^ 
voted  was  that  illustrious  astronomer 
to  its  interests,  that  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  strike  a  gold  medal  in  honour 
of  his  discovery  of  the  planet  Ceres, 
he  requested  that  the  value  of  tbe 
medal  might  be  appropriated  to  tlie 
purchase  of  new  instruments  for  Ids 
observatoiy.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's 
hat,  preferring  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  tbe  pursuits  of  bis  fa- 
vourite science.  TIhs  present  chief 
astronomer,  Signor  de  Gasparis,  has 
proved  himself  a  worthy  successor  of 
FJaui,  and,  by  his  valuable  observations 
and  discoveries,  has  already  placed  him- 
self in  the  first  ranks  of  European 
astronomers.  His  diligence  and  de- 
votion to  science  are  best  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  in  less  tlum  three  years, 
from  April,  1849,  to  March,  1852,  be 
discovered  seven  of  the  nineteen  small 
asteroid  planets  whidi  have  been  dis- 
covered since  1 801 ,  in  which  year  Ceres 
was  discovered  by  Piasai,  from  this 
observatory.  The  first  planet  dis- 
covered here  by  Signor  de  Gasparis 
was  Hygsia  Borboiiica,  discovered 
April  12.  1849;  the  second  was  Par- 
tbenope,  discovered  May  11.  1850;  the 
third  was  Egeria,  discovered  Nov.  2. 
1850 ;  the  fourth  was  Irene,  discovered 
May  23.  1851,  four  days  afiler  its  inde- 
pendent  discovery  by  Mr.  Hind,  of 
Ixmdon  ;  tbe  6fth  was  discovered  July 
29.  1851,  tbe  siith  was  discovered 
March  17.  1852;  the  seventh  was  dis- 
eov«red  in  Septenober,  1852,  and  is 
identkaly  we  believe,  with  F<u-tuna, 
discovered  in  Lrfmdon  by  Mr.  Hind, 
an  the  22nd  of  August  in  tbe  same 
year.  The  chief  astronomer,  called  the 
director,  is  aided  in  the  management  of 
the  observatory  by  a  second  astronomer 


and  an  assistant.  The  second  astro- 
nomer is  bound  to  give  gratuitous  lec- 
tures to  any  students  who  wish  to  form 
an  astronomical  class,  and  priaes  are 
offered  by  the  government  as  an  in- 
ducement to  the  study  of  the  science. 

HOSPITALS. 

There  are  no  less  than  60  charitable 
foundations  in  Naples,  richly  endowed, 
including  SO  asylums  for  foundlings 
and  orphans,  5  banks  for  loans  and 
savings,  about  15  schools  or  confra- 
tcrnitas  and  the  following  Hospitals, 
which  are  attended  by  upwards  of  1200 
students: — The  principal  hospital  of 
Naples  is  the  Sania  Casa  degV  Jncura^ 
bilif  in  the  strct.  t  of  the  same  name« 
It  was  founded  by  a  lady,  Francesca 
Maria  Longo,  in  1521,  and  lias  been 
enriched  in  later  times  by  numerous 
munificent  benefactors.  The  extent 
of  its  resources  are  unknown,  as  its 
ample  revenues  are  administered  by 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  court, 
who  is  practically  irresponsible.  It  is 
a  vast  and  very  fine  establishment,  free 
to  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  fevery 
rartk  and  condition.  It  has  separate 
wards  for  particular  diseases,  such  as 
fever  and  phthisis,  which  latter  to  this 
day  is  considered  contagious  at  Naples. 
Sometimes  there  are  not  less  than  2000 
patients  crowded  within  its  walls,  be- 
sides large  numbers  who  are  sent  to 
various  convalescent  establishments  be- 
longing to  tbe  hospital  in  the  suburbs. 
Patients,  whose  cases  are  hopeless,  are 
reoooved  to  the  dying  ward,  appropri- 
ately called  the  Auteeamera  di  Morte, 
a  practice  which  does  not  prevail,  we 
believe,  in  any  other  hospital  in  Europe, 
and  «which  ought  to  be  abolislied  for 
obvious  reasons  of  humanity.  The 
hospital  is  in  high  r^ute  as  a  school 
of  anatomy,  midwifery,  clinical  medi- 
cine and  ophthalmic  surgeiy.  A  sub- 
terranean passage  communicates  with 
Uie  Collegio  di  Medicina  e  Chirurgia 
in  tbe  Strada  S.Gaudioso. — OapedaU 
de*  Pellegirinu  in  the  Strada  Porta 
Medina,  attached  to  tbe  church  and 
coogregasione  of  Triaita  de*  Pellegrini, 
a  hospital  for  tJie  sick  and  wounded 
of   all   ranks.       It    has    a  convales- 
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cent  establishment  where  the  sick  are 
tvceived  for  eight  days,  and  an  infirmary 
at  Torre  del  Greco.  —  Oapedak  deUa 
Pace,  in  the  Strada  Tribunal!,  the 
Fever  Hospital  of  Naples,  built  on  the 
site  Q^  the  Palace  of  Sergianni  Ca- 
racciolo,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
"  Fate^ben-FniteJli.**  Some  remains 
of  andent  therms  have  been  found 
among  the  foundations  of  this  hospital. 
— Owptdalt  di  S.  Ehgio,  on  the  Largo 
del  MercatOi  *a  hospital  for  females, 
with  a  conserratorio  for  the  nuns  who 
attend  the  sick. — Otpedah  della  PazU 
enza  Cestrta,  in  the  Strada  Infraacata, 
a  small  hospital  for  infirm  women, 
fbuoded,  with  the  church  of  that  name, 
by  Annibale  Cesareo,  in  16U0.  —  0«- 
pedale  di  Sttnta  Maria  delta  Fedct  in 
the  Largo  of  the  same  name,  the  Lock 
Hospital,  with  an  Infirmary  for  female 
patients.  It  is  dependent  on  the  Al- 
bergo de*  Poveri.  —  Otpedale  dd  Borffo 
di  LoT€to,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
nnae,  erected  under  Ferdinand  II.,  and 
dependent  on  the  Albergo  dc'  Poveri. 
—  Chp&iak  di  S.  FhtncescOf  in  the 
Laigo  &  Anna  a  Capuana,  the  hospital 
for  the  prisons,  formerly  a  convent 
The  Piazza,  by  the  side  of  the  hoBpitnl, 
called  the  Ltfgo  Cavalcatoio,  is  the 
place  where  criminals  are  executed. — 
Ospedeie  ddla  Triniti,  in  the  Strada 
de*  Sette  Dolori,  the  Military  Hospital, 
formerly  the  splendid  monastery  of  tiie 
Trinity  The  church  was  built  from 
tlie  designs  of  Grimaldi,  and  tbe  vesti- 
bule from  those  oi  Fansaga Ospe- 

dale  dd  Sapramenlo,  in  the  Strada  In- 
frascata,  another  Military  Hospital, 
formerly  the  Cannelite  Monastery. — 
OtpedaUdM*  Ciechif  in  the  Chiaja,  the 
hospiul  for  the  blind,  founded  by  Fer- 
dinand I.  in  1818.  200  blind  are  here 
instructed  in  useful  works  and  in  music. 
ABtergo  de*  Poveri,  sometimes  called 
the  Redmsano,  a  vast  and  imposing 
building,  in  the  Strada  Foria,  one  of 
the  first  public  edifices  of  Naples  seen 
by  the  traveller  who  enters  the  city  by 
the  road  from  Rome.  It  was  begun 
in  1751  from  the  designs  of  Fuga,  and 
was  intended  by  its  founder,  Carlo 
B<niione,  as  an  asylum  wliere  all  the 
poor  of  the  kingdom  might  be  received 


and  taught  some  useful  occupation. 
Tbe  building,  according  to  its  original 
plan,  would  have  been  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  have  contained  a  church 
and  four  large  couru  with  fountains. 
Of  this  design  not  more  than  three 
fifths  have  been  completed,  and  it  ii 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  continued  on  the  scale  which  its 
founder  contemplated.  Tbeasylumnow 
contaius  about  2000  persons,  one  side 
being  occupied  by  the  males,  the  other 
by  the  females.  Some  of  the  inmates 
are  instructed  in  tbe  elementary  branches 
of  education,  including  music  and 
drawing ;  while  others  are  brought  up 
to  trades.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
printing,  weaving,  turning,  shoemak- 
ing,  tailoring,  glass-blowing,  pin-mak- 
ing, type  founding,  and  embroidery  are 
carried  on  in  the  establishment.  There 
are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumbt 
and  for  mutual  instruction.  The  boys 
brought  up  in  the  institution  are  gene- 
rally sent  into  the  army,  and  the  girls 
find  employment  in  some  of  the  large 
manufactoriM.  Several  smaller  institu- 
tions are  dependent  on  the  Albergo  de* 
Poveri,  and  are  managed  on  the  same 
system. 

In  connection  with  the  medical  es- 
tablishments of  Naples,  which  are  so 
great  an  honour  to  the  kingdom,  we 
may  mention,  as  an  historical  fact  which 
has  now  happily  lost  its  terrors,  the 
once  celebrated  Aqua  Taphana,  or  Ac* 
quetta  di  NapoU.  This  famous  poisox^ 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  was  used  secretly  in  Italy  to 
a  fearful  extent,  derived  its  name  from 
a  lady  who  sold  it  under  the  name  of 
tlie  "  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari." 
Beckmann  states  that  she  distributed 
her  preparation  by  way  of  charity  "  to 
such  wives  as  wished  to  have  other  hus- 
bands," and  that  when  the  Viceroy,  in 
1709,  found  it  necessary  to  interfere, 
she  fled  from  one  convent  to  another, 
where  tbe  clergy  raised  such  an  outcry 
against  her  arrest  as  a  violation  of  ec- 
clesiastical protection,  that  nothing 
could  appease  them  until  a  report  was 
spread  that  she  had  poisoned  all  the 
springs  in  the  city.  Being  put  to  the 
rack,  she  acknowledged  her  guilty  and 
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confessed  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  deatli  of  no  less  than  600  persons. 
**  She  was  afterwards  strangled,  and  to 
propitiate  the  archbishop,  her  body 
was  thrown  at  night  into  the  area  of 
the  convent  from  which  she  h«d  been 
taken.'*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
HofiVnan  by  Oarelli,  physician  to 
Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  he  states 
that  the  Emperor  informed  him  that, 
being  Governor  of  Naples  at  the  time 
the  AquB,  Tophuna  was  the  dread  of 
evvry  noble  family  in  the  city,  a  legal 
investigation  took  place,  and  the  poison 
was  found  to  consist  of  arsenic  dis- 
solved in  aqua  cymbalaris. 

THK    MUSEUM. 

Ths  Museo  Borbomico.  '—  Open  to 
the  public  daily  from  8  to  2,  except 
on  Sundays  and  Fridays,  when  the 
hours  are  10  to  1.  Fee§  very  nu- 
merous; the  custode  of  each  depart- 
ment expecting  to  be  paid  :  the  usual 
fees  for  a  party  are  as  follows : — Marble 
Statues,  4  carlines ;  Egyptian  Museum, 
S ;  Toro  Farnese,  2 ;  Cabinet  of  Gems, 
2  ;  other  Cabinets,  2 ;  the  two  Galle- 
ries of  Pictures,  4 :  for  a  single  person, 
or  very  small  party,  lialf  these  rates. 
Travellers,  however,  need  not  repeat 
these   fees  every  lime  they  visit    the 

museum. 

The  IVIuseo  Borbonico,  called  also 
the  Studjy  was  built  in  1586  by  Don 
Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna,  as  the 
cavalry  barracks,  but  the  deficiency  of 
water  rendering  it  wholly  unsuited  to 
such  a  purpose,  it  was  remodelled  by 
the  Count  de  Lemos  in  1615,  from  the 
designs  of  Giulio  Cesare  Fontana,  as 
the  National  University.  In  1780  the 
university  was  removed  to  the  Monas- 
tery of  Ges{k  Vecchio,  and  this  building 
^as  then  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  under  the  name 
of  the  Heale  Accademia.  In  1790  it 
was  considerably  enlarged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  royal  collections 
of  antiquities  and  pictures.  The  trea- 
sures of  the  Farnese  Palace,  which 
Winckclmann  had  described,  and  which 
passed  to  Carlo  Borbone  as  l)cir  of  the 
Farnese  family,  were  then  brought  from 
Home  to  be  deposited  in  tlie  new  in- 


stitution, which  thenceforth  became  the 
National  Museum,  under  the  title  of 
the  "Museo  Borbonico." 

To  describe,  in  detail,  the  various 
objects  of  this  museum  would  require 
a  volume,  and  would,  moreover,  be 
tedious  and  un instructive.  It  will 
therefore  be  our  object  to  point  out,  in 
the  different  collections,  those  objects 
which  possess  the  greatest  interest  in 
Uiemselvcs,  and  are  best  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.'  The  museum 
is  divided  into  16  collections,  which 
may  be  thus  classed  in  the  order  in 
which  we  shall  describe  them  :  — 

I.  The  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
Frescoes.  II.  The  Collection  of  An- 
cient Sculpture,  arranged  in  3  porticos, 
an  open  court,  7  halls,  called  after  the 
statues  of  Flora,  Apollo,  the  Muse!^ 
Adonis,  Jupiter,  Atlas,  Tiberius;  and 
a  cabinet,  called  after  the  Venus  Calli- 
pyge.  III.  The  Collection  of  Inscrip- 
tions, or  the  Hall  of  the  Toro  Farnese. 
IV.  The  Gallery  of  Bronzes.  V.  The 
Ancient  Glasses  (IVetri).  VI.  The 
Terre  Cotte.  VII.  The  Cinquecento 
Collection.  VIII.  The  Papyri.  IX. 
The  Gems.  X.  The  Medals  and  Coins. 
XI.  The  Museum  of  Small  Bronzes. 
"XII.  The  Sepulchral  Vases.  XIII. 
The  Egyptian  Antiquities.  XIV.  Tlie 
Reserved  Cabinet.  XV.  The  Gallery 
of  Paintings,  in  4  classes :  a,  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Italian  schools ;  b,  master- 
pieces;  c,  the  pictures  of  Neapolitan 
and  foreign  schools ;  c(,  the  collection  of 
the  Prince  of  Salerno.  XVI.  Tlie 
Royal  Library Many  of  these  collec- 
tions, however,  are  more  or  less  inter* 
mixed,  and  many  of  the  objects  scarcely 
admit  of  arbitrary  clas^^ification ;  but 
these  inconveniences  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  those  arising  from  the 
continued  changes  of  the  numbers  of 
reference  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  museum.  These  numbers  are 
said  to  be  altered  whenever  an  old  im- 
pression of  the  catalogue  is  sold  off,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  previous 
catalogue  of  no  service,  and  thus  com- 
pelling persons  who  may  be  in  posses- 
sion of  old  catalogues  to  purchase  new 
ones.  For  these  reasons  we  have  ab- 
stained from  giving  any  numbers.    The 
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localities  from  which  the  objects  have 
been  derived  are  indicated  by  letters. 
The  letter  (F)  signifies  the  Farnese 
Collection;  (P)  Pompeii;  (Pz)  Poz- 
suoli;  (H)  Herculaneum ;  (St) 
Stable. 

*<  This  museum,"  says  John  Bell, 
**  must  be  considered  as  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  world.  For  here  we  find 
the  furniture,  the  ornaments,  the  gods, 
the  statues,  the  busts,  the  utensils,  the 
paintings  of  a  great  people,  whose  city 
was  orerthrown  and  buried  under  thick 
ashes  almost  2000  years  ago;  their 
books,  their  musical  instruments,  even 
their  bread  and  baked  food,  in  its  pris- 
tine form,  only  blackened  by  tlie  action 
of  fire,  are  to  be  seen.  In  contem- 
plating these,  we  trace  with  a  sort  of 
fascination  all  their  habits  and  customs, 
looking  with  double  interest  on  such  as 
assimilate  with  those  of  our  own  days, 
thus,  in  idea,  connecting  ourselves  with 
them  ;  and  we  dwell  on  the  varied  ob- 
jects presented  to  our  view,  all  of  which 
are  curious  and  many  beautiful,  with 
sensations  so  lively*  so  real,  that  we 
feel  as  if  the  people  still  lived,  still  were 
among  us.** 

On  entering  the  Grand  HaJJ,  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  are,  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Alexander  Severus  (F); 
Flora,  in  Greek  marble  (F) ;  the  Ge- 
nius  of  Rome,  in  Greek  marble  (F).; 
Urania,  so  called  by  Visconti,  who  was 
misled  by  the  globe  which  is  a  modern 
addition  (it  is  now  believed  to  be  Mel- 
pomene) ( F) ;  the  models  of  the  two 
equestrian  statues  of  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Carlo  Borbone,  which  stand  in  the  great 
square  of  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
Staireatt  is  tlie  colossal  statue  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  as  Minerva,  one  of  tlie  least 
successful  of  Canowi^t  works ;  indeed, 
he  disliked  it  so  much  himself,  tliat  on 
one  occasion,  when  showing  it  to  his 
biographer,  he  threw  his  paper  cap  at  it 
in  vexation.  At  the  sides  of  this  statue 
are  two  graceful  Dauzatrici,  in  Greek 
marble  (H). 

The  first  doors  at  the  right  and  leA 
of  the  grand  entrance  lead  to 

I.  The  Collection  of  ancient 
Frescoes  ano  Mosaics,  found  at 
Hekculawbum  and    Pomfxii.      This 


collection  was  formerly  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Portici.  It  already  contains 
more  than  2000  objects,  and  is  con* 
stantly  increasing.  These  relics  of  an- 
cient art,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  without  the  liveliest  interest, 
are,  with  some  few  exceptions,  curious 
rather  than  beautiful.  With  all  their 
occasional  gracefulness  and  expression 
-—with  all  their  marvellous  variety  of 
invention  apd  fancy -» they  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  house-decorations  of  a 
Second-rate  city.  Historical  subjects, 
which  have  always  constituted  the 
highest  branch  of  art,  are  extremely 
rare,  compared  witli  the  vast  numbers 
which  are  derived  from  the  well-known 
and  perhaps  more  popular  stories  of 
mytliology  and  poetry;  and  no  paint- 
ing has  yet  been  discovered  which  the 
ancients  themselves  have  recorded  with 
praise.  The  following  list  comprises 
the  most  important  objects  in  tJie  col- 
lection ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  ol>serve 
that  nothing  like  a  complete  catalogue 
can  be  attempted,  and  many  of  tlie 
subjects  are  so  obscure  that  they  are 
very  difficult  to  be  understood :  -— 

^schylus  dictating  to  Melpomene 
(H). — A  Lov€  Bargain  {  a  lady  pur- 
chasing a  young  Love,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  whole  collection,  full  of 
spirit,  and  illustrative  of  the  misery  of 
forced  aflTections  (St).— Thej^aaaatrtct; 
a  party  of  1 6  dancing-girls,  discovered 
in  a  chamber  at  Pompeii  in  1749: 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
attitudes  and  variety  of  costumes.  Cen- 
taurs  (P).— The  Rope-dancer*  (P); 
found  in  the  same  apartment  as  the 
Danzatrici.  — Ariadne  abandoned  at 
Naxoe  (  P)  ;  remarkable  for  its  pathos 
and  poetry. — An  Actor  (P). — Daeda- 
lus and  Icarus  atCumae  (P).~-Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (P). — Hesione  saved 
byHercules(P). — Landscape,  supposed 
to  be  either  Pompeii,  or  Puteoli  with  Uie 
mole,  the  Serapeon,   and  the  coast  of 

Baise    (P) Egyptian    Prieste  (V). 

—A  Sacrifice  to  the  Dea  Bona  (P). — 
Hercules  killing  the  Stymphalides  (P). 
Harpocrates  (P.)— Dido  (P) — Mer- 
cury and  the  Goddess  Mania  (P).— 
Ariadne  at  Naxos(H). — Marsyasand 
Olympus  (P).—  The   Fatai   NuptiaU 
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of  M(xsini$ta  -and  Saphoni^ba  (P)« 
This  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few 
purely  historical  paintings  which  have 
jet  been  found  at  Pompeii.  The  mo- 
ment chosen  by  the  painter  is  that 
when,  to  prevent  her  being  sent  a  pri« 
loner  to  Rome,  Masinissa  rnduces 
Sophonisba  to  take  the  poison.  Sopbo> 
nisba  holds  the  fatal  cup,  and  appears 
to  awut,  unmoved,  the  effect  of  the 
poison,  while  Masinissa  embraces  her 
with  his  right  hand.  Scipio,  who  is  a 
spectator  of  the  scene,  seems  astonished 
at  such  an  exhibition  of  female  reso- 
lution.— The  Judgment  of  Paris  (P). 
— A  YoungLove  stealing  a  Pair  of  Shoes 
(P).  —  The  Grecian  Horse  brought 
into  Troy  (P).— Anubis  (P).— A  Sa- 
crifice to  Minerva  (  P). —-Caricature,  re- 
presenting £neas,  Anchises,  and  As- 
caniits  with  dogs*head5(  P). — Hercules 
sleeping  (H). — A  Priestess  sacrificing 
(H). — Peleus  rejectingAstydamia(H). 
— Apollo,  Chiron,  and^Ssculapias  (  P). 
Hypsipyle  and  the  Serpent  (  P). — Juno, 
Minerva,  and  Venus,  supposed  to  be 
arranging  Jason's  expedition  (H). — 
Endymion  f  H). — Mnsician  in  a  half- 
mask  (H). — The  Seven  Days  of  the 
Week,  represented  by  the  Seven  Planets 

(P) Education   of    Bacchus  (H). 

— A  Priest  carrying  the  Table  used  in 
Religious  Ceremonies  (H). — A  Lady 
and  her  Attendant,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  Phaidra  and  her  Nurse  (P). — 
Pliryxus  and  Helle  (P). — A  House- 
scene,  where  tlie  arrangement  of  the 
eating-table  and  the  mode  of  drinking 
may  be  observed  ;  the  latter  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  custom  still  prevalent  in 
Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Southern 

Italy  (P).— A  Trophy  (P) Ulysses 

discovering  himself  to  Penelope  (St).— 
Bacchus  forbidding  an  immoderate  use 
of  Wine  (H).— Hercules,  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Erymanthus,  and  Eurystheus 
(H) — Sappho  (P). —  Polyphemus  re- 
ceiving a  repulsive  Letter  from  Galatea, 
brought  by  a  Love  riding  on  a  Dolphin 
(  H  ).  —  The  I  nfant  Hercules  strangling 
the  Serpent(H).— -lo  (P).-— A  Cen- 
taur playing  on  the  Fhite  (P).  —  Tele- 
phus  nursed  by  the  Hind;  with  Hercules 
listening  with  astonishment  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  goddess,  that  the 


drild  thus  nursed  is  his  own  son  :  the 
colours  in  this  picture  are  wonder- 
fully preserved  {P). — Chiron  tea^inff 
AehilieB  t§  phnf  vpon  tkt  JjjfTt  (H). 
— Three  Inac  Ceremonies  (H). — 
Iphigenia  and  Orestes  (H). —  TAeanu 
HtHng^e  Minotaur  fvery  fine,  although 
the  colours  are  rather  Ibdcd ;  ti^ 
gratftode  of  tbe  yoang  Athenians  t9 
their  deliverer  is  well  expressed  (H). 
—  Juprter  conquered  by  Love  (H).— 
The  Calydonian  Boar  Hunt  (H).  — 
Fauns  dancing  on  the  Rope  (P).  — 
Children  at  Play  (P>  —  Mars  and 
Venus  (P) — A  Female  Centaur  (H). 
Ulysses  and  the  Syrens  (H). —  Charity, 
better  known  as  the  Cariti  Greea, 
supposed  to  represent  the  story  of  Pe- 
rona  saving  the  life  of  her  lath«- 
Cimon,  as  recorded  by  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus.  The  touching  tale,  which  is  ao 
beautifully  told  in  tliis  painting,  recalls 
the  well-known  lines  of  Lord  Byron 
on  the  **  Roman  Daughter,'*  in  tlie  4th 
canto  of  <'Childe  Harold**  (H).  — 
A  Parrot  drawing  a  Ckr  driven  by  a 
Grasshopper,  supposed  to  be  a  carica- 
ture of  Nero  led  by  Seneca  (HJ. — A 
Griffon  drawing  a  Car  driven  by  a 
Butterfly (H). — Hercules  and  tbe  Ne- 
m«ean  Lion  (H).  —  A  Female  Paintor 
seated  before  a  Temple,  on  which  an 
ex-vato  is  suspended  (  P).~-Cassandra 
begging  the  Gift  of  Prophecy  from 
Apollo  (P).  —  An   Actor  in  a  Mask 

(P) A  Scene  in  a  Theatre  (P).— 

A  Concert  (P). — Pyladea  and  OretteB 
chained  and  amduded  to  the  Saerijiee 
(P).  — Apollo  and  Marsyas  (P). — 
Bacchanalian  Mysteries  (P). — Wrest- 
lers (H).  —  Vendors  of  Cloth,  Bread, 
Meat,  Sec.  (P) A  Schooimaater  flog- 
ging one  of  his  Boys  (P). — A  Public 
School  under  a  Portico  (P). — A  Ven- 
dor of  Fish  ( P).  —  A  Blind  Man  led 
by  his  Dog  (P),  —  A  Cobbler's  Stall 
(P).  —  The  SAcazpicB  op  Iphigxhia, 
a  very  beautiful  and  celebrated  paint- 
ing, representing  the  moment  at  which 
Calchas  is  about  to  strike  the  blow. 
Iphigenia  is  borne  to  the  altar  by 
two  men,  and  is  appealing  piteously 
to  her  father,  who  stands  on  tlie  left  of 
the  picture  with  his  head  veiled  and 
turned  away,  to  conceal  the  agony  of 
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his  grief.  Above  is  Duma  in  the  clouds, 
with  tlie  hind  which  was  to  supply  the 
place  of  tlie  victira  (  P  ). — A  Naval  Com- 
bat.— Crocodiles  and  Hippopotami. — 
A  Garden,  qirite  in  the  modern  Italian 
a^le. — Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes.  ~t 
A  Two-wheeled  Carriage. — A  Mule 
saddled. — A  Man  riding,  and  guiding 
three  Horses.  —  Four  monochromatic 
(one  eoiowred)  pttintingt  on  white  marbUf 
discoveredat  Resina  in  1746,  and  highly 
valuable  as  the  only  known  examples  of 
this  mode  of  pnnting.  The  first  re* 
presents  Theseus  killing  the  Centanr 
JSurythion.  The  second  represents 
five  young  female  figures  playing  or 
debating,  with  their  names  inscribed 
over  them  in  Greek  characters,  Latona, 
Niobe,  Hileaira,  Aglaia,  and  Phoebe : 
tb»  ]Hcture  also  bears  the  name  of  the 
artist,  Alexander  of  Athens.  AAEE- 
ANi\P02  AeHNAIOS  EFFACE.  The 
subjects  of  the  two  others  are  unknown. 
— Atlas  and  Meleager  with  the  Boar. — 
The  Centaur  Nessus,  with  Dejanira 
and  Hercules. — Medea  about  to  kill  her 
Childrtft,  who  are  amueing  themselves  at 
jPlay. — Jupiter  crowned.— Venus  and 
Adonis.  .^The  subject  recently  num- 
bered 411  has  received  13  different  in« 
terpretations.  Tlie  Canonico  lorio  con- 
siders that  it  represents  Silenus  with 
a  wine-flask  at  the  altar  of  Minerva. 
~^Hylas  carried  away  by  the  Nymphs. 

ACHILLKS    DCUVEKXMO    BrISBIS     TO 

THE  HcaALOs  or  AoAMEMNOH,  Con- 
sidered the  most  beautifiil  specimen 
of  ancient  painting  which  has  been 
preserved  to  modern  times.  *^  The 
scene,"  says  Sir  William  Gell,  "  seems 
to  take  place  in  the  tent  of  Achilles, 
who  sits  in  the  centre.  Patroclus,  with 
bis  back  towards  the  spectator,  leads  in 
from  the  left  the  lovely  Briseis,  arrayed 
in  a  long  and  floating  veil  of  apple 
green.  Her  face  is  beautiful,  and,  not- 
to  dwell  upon  the  archness  of  her  eye, 
it  is  evident  that  the  voluptuous  pouting 
of  her  ruby  lip  was  imagined  by  tlie 
painter  as  one  of  her  most  bewitching 
attributes.  Achilles  presents  the  fair 
one  to  the  heralds  on  his  right ;  and  his 
attitude,  his  manly  beauty,  and  the 
magnificent  expression  of  bis  counte- 
nance, are  inimitable.     The  tent  seems 


to  be  divided  by  a  drapery  about  breast 
high,  and  of  a  sort  of  dark  bluish  green, 
like  the  tent  iteelf.     Behind  tliis  stand 
several  warriors,  the  golden  shield  of 
one  of  whom,  whether  intentionally  or 
not  on  the  part  of  the  painter,  forms  a 
sort  of  glory  round  the  head  of  the 
principal  hero.      It  is  probably  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures 
of  antiquity.    When  first  discovered  the 
colours  were  fresh,  and  the  flesh  parti- 
cularly bad  the  transparency  of  Titian. 
It  suffered  much  and  unavoidably  dur- 
ing the  excavation,  and  something  from 
the  means  taken  to  preserve  it,  when  a 
committee  of  persons  qualified  to  judge 
had  decided  that  the  wall  on  whicli  it 
was  painted  was  not  in  a  state  to  admit 
of  its  removal  with  safety.      At  length, 
after  an  exposure  of  more  than  tn'o 
years,  it  was  thought  better  to  attempt 
to  transport  it  to  the  Studj  at  Naples, 
than  to  suffvr  it  entirely  to  disappear 
from  the  wall.      It  was  accordingly  re- 
moved, with  success,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1826;   and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  remains  of  it  may  exist  for  pos- 
terity.     The   painter  has   chosen    the 
moment  when  the  heralds  Taltbybius 
and  Enrybatcs  are  put  in  possession  of 
Briseis,  to  escort  her  to  the   tent  of 
Agamemnon,  as  described  in  the  first 
book    of    the    Iliad.       The    head    of 
Achilles  is  full  of  fire  and  animation." 
This  beautiful  painting  was  found  in 
the  liouse  of  the  tragic  poet  at  Pompeii, 
— Agamemnon  conducting  Chryseis  to 
the  Ship  which  is  to  convey  her  to  her 
Father.— TAe  Pier  of  the  FuUouica,  re- 
moved from  the  peristyle  of  the  House 
of  that  name  at  Pompeii,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  illustrations   of  ancient 
trade  which  has  come  down  to  us.      It 
is  covered  with  paintings  representing 
the  different  operations  of  a  dyer  and 
scourer, — the  dyers  in  the  vats  treading 
the  cloth,  the  wringing,  the  drying,  the 
earding,  the  frame  for  fumigating  and 
bleaching,    and    the    screw-press    for 
finishing.     Men,  women,  and  children 
are  engaged  in  the  occupation.     They 
wear  what  appears  to  be  the  livery  o£ 
their    corporation,    the    under    tunics 
of  all    the   workers   are   yellow ;    the 
upper  tunics  differ,  those  of  the  men 
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being    green,    those    of    the    women 
white. 

The  Gallery  of  Mosaics^  in  a  room 
on  the  left  of  the  grand  entrance, 
contains  some  Mosaics  from  Pompeii, 
with  frescoes  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
and  the  Iseon.  Some  of  the  Mosaics 
are  very  interesting.  A  Boxer  (H). — 
Phryxus  and  Helle. — Theseus  slaying 
the  Minotaur.  —  Adonis  (Pz).  —  A 
Partridge  (  P). — A  Harpy,  described  by 
Winckelmann — ACatdevouringa  Bird 
(P). — A  Comic  Scene,  in  which  three 
actors  masked  arc  sitting  at  a  table.  In 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  Mosaic  is  the  name 
of  the   artist    Dioscorides   of   Samos, 

AI02K0PIAH:e  :SAMI02  EnOIHSE 

Another  Comic  Scene,  by  the  same  hand 
as  the  inscription  tells  us.     This  was 
found  at  Pompeii  in  the  house  called 
the  Villa  of  Cicero,  in  1762,  and,  being 
the  first  that  had  then  been  discovered, 
it  was  the  object  of  universal  interest 
and  curiosity.     It  is  a  very  pleasing 
composition  of  four  figures ;    a  man 
playing    a    tambourine,    two    women 
playing,  one  the  cymbals,   the   other 
the  double  pipe,  and  a  boy  playing  a 
kind  of  flageolet.     All  of  them  wear 
masks,    which    are    ornamented    with 
leaves  of  the  most  minute  and  delicate 
execution.    The  Mosaic  is  not  formed, 
as  usual,  of  stones,  but  of  small  pieces  of 
glass,  like  the  modern  Mosaics  of  Rome. 
''—The  Choragium,  a  very  valuable  and 
instructive  Mosaic,  also  of  glass,  found 
in  1 826,  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet 
at  Pompeii.   It  represents  the  Choragus 
instructing  the  actors.    Two  have  their 
masks   raised,   and  are    taking    their 
final  instructions;   another  is  putting 
on  the  tunic,  and  a  female  musician  is 
tuning  the  pipes. — Lycurgus,  king  uf 
Thrace,  assailed  by  a  panther  and   a 
Bacchante    (H).  —  Theseus    in    the 
Labyrinth  conquering    the    Minotaur 
(P).— A  Cock-fight  (P).— A  Skeleton 
grasping  a  vase  in  each  hand,  supposeld 
to  be  one  of  the  emblems  which  the 
ancients  had  before  them  at  their  feasts 
(H). — Bacchus  sitting  on  a  Panther, 
found   in    1830   in   the  house  of  the 
Faun  at  Pompeii. — A  River  with  Fish, 
found  in  the  same  place.  —  Four  co- 
lumns of   stucco   covered    with  Mo- 


saics (P). — A  Pavement,  recently  dis- 
covered at  Lucera  in  the  Capitanata, 
representing  in  black  Mosaic  on  a  white 
ground  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with 
the  Rape  of  Furopa  in  the  centre. 

II.  The  CoLi-KCTiON  OP  Anciknt 
Sculpture  occupies  three  large  gal- 
leries, called  Porticos,  six  smaller  gal- 
leries;  a  cabinet,  an  anteroom,  and  an 
open  court. 

1.  First  Portico,  called  that  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Objects  (dei Miscellaneiy, 
—  (  Right).  Bust  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  in 
Greek  marble,  but  of  Roman  sculp« 
ture  (H). —  A  Gladiator,  in  Greek 
marble,  one  of  the  many  statues  in  the 
Famese  collection  which  liave  been  con- 
verted into  gladiators,  but  which  were, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  tell  some  tale, 
and  perhaps  belonged,  like  the  JEgkte- 
tan  marbles,  to  the  pediment  of  a  temple : 
the  head  is  modern. — A  Roman  War- 
rior on  horseback,  in  Carrara  marble 
(  F) ;  nearly  the  entire  horse  is  modern, 
— Pyrrhus  (?),  in  Greek  marble,  sadly 
injured  by  restorations  (H). — Bust  of 
Marcus  Brutus  (F). — Group  of  a  man 
and  boy  boiling  a  wild  boar  in  a  cauld- 
ron (F). — Bust  of  ft  young  Roman 
lady,  in  Greek  marble  (F). — An  Ama- 
zon on  horseback,  in  Greek  marble (F). 
The  Wounded  Gladiator,  well  known  \, 
as  tlie  **  Famese  Gladiator.*'  This  is  a 
very  noble  statue,  full  of  feeling,  and 
painfully  true  to  nature.  John  Bell 
considers  it  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
museum.  He  describes  it  as  **an  up- 
right figure  of  the  natural  size  of  life, 
on  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects. 
Death.  He  is  struck  in  the  side 
under  the  ribs  ;  the  blood  is  streaming 
fast;  his  limbs  have  lost  their  force; 
the  sinking  body  rests  feebly  upon  the 
haunches;  the  knee  bending,  as  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  the  frame  which 
is  in  the  act  of  sinking  down  ;  the  wea* 
pon  droops  in  his  hand ;  his  features 
are  shrunk ;  his  eyes  fixed  in  vacancy  ; 
the  light  fades  from  before  him.  Per- 
haps there  is  as  much  of  nature,  but 
there  is  less  of  passion  in  this  than  in 
the  Dying  Gladiator  of  the  Capitol. 
This  represents  a  more  immediate  dis- 
solution, a  more  mortal  blow,  a  more 
instant  death.     No  action  is  visible: 
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the  nature  of  the  representation  admits 
of  none.      The  face,  in  consequence,  is 
formal;    all  movement   of  feature   is 
passed ;  all  is  still ;  but  it  is  the  still- 
ness of  death  itself.      All  the  lines  of 
the  nose,  the  eyebrows  and  forehead 
are  straight;    no  emotion  causes  the 
slightest    obliquity;    and    the   falling 
down    of   the  half-open    mouth,    the 
drooping  of  the  lip  (the  most  flexible 
and  least  supported  of  all  the  features), 
give  manifest  tokens  of  mortal  fainting ; 
while  the  sinking  down  of  the  forms  of 
tiie  no  longer  prominent  cheek  evinces 
the  approach  of  that  last  deadly  pale- 
ness which  seems  stealing  over  all  the 
countenance."     The  head,  arms,   and 
feet  are  modern,  but  very  ably  con- 
ceived.—  A  Wrestler,  in  Carrara  mar- 
ble,  supposed   to  be  a  copy  from  a 
Greek  original  (  H).  —  Another  of  the 
Famese  Wrestlers,  iit    Greek  marble, 
once  supposed    to   be   Etruscan,   but 
now    generally    regarded    as   an    ex- 
ample of  early    Greek    sculpture,   as 
Winckelmann  indeed  suggested :  it  has 
been  badly  restored  as  a  gladiator. — A 
Young  Gladiator  in  the  act  of  fighting 
although  wounded  in  the  thigh  :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  from  a  statue 
of  Praxiteles  (?)  (  F).  —{Left. )     Ano- 
ther Wrestler,  in   Greek   marble,  the 
companion  statue  of  the  one  described 
above  (F).— Head  of  a  Young    Ro- 
man in    Carrara   marble,  supposed  to 
be  either  Tiberius  or  Caligula  (P).  — 
A    Dacian   King  as  a    prisoner  ( F). 
—  Female  Head,  in    Greek    marble, 
quite    £truscan  in   style   and   expres- 
aion  ( P).  —  A    Young    Roman    lady, 
in    Greek  marble  (H):  this  graceful 
figure  is  one  of  the  nine  statues  of  the 
family  of  M.   Nonius  Balbus,  pretor 
and  proconsul  of  Herculaneum. — The 
next  statue  is  M.  Nonius  Balbus,  him- 
self one  of  the  same  group ;  a  very  fine 
figure  with  the  following  inscription, 
showing  that  it  was  erected  to  him  as 
praetor  and   proconsul  by  the   people 
of   Herculaneum,   M.  Nonio,  M.   F. 
Balbo,  Pa.    Pro.  Cos.    D.D.      The 
statue  was  found  without  tlie  head,  and 
the    present    one,    although    antique, 
obviously  docs  not  belong  to  it,  as  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  equestrian 


statue  of  the  same  Balbus  which  we 

shall   find    in  the  next    gallery A 

Dead  Amazon,  of  Greek  sculpture(  F). 
— Plotina  wife  of  Trajan  (  F).  Another 
of  the  Balbus  group,  a  very  elegant 
female  figure,  which  still  retained, 
when  discovered  in  the  theatre  of  Her- 
culaneum, marks  of  gilding  on  the 
hair :  it  is  probably  one  of  tlie  daugh- 
ters of  M.  Nonius  Balbus. — Bust  of 
the  young  Marcellus,  greatly  injured 
by  modern  renovations,  but  still  ex- 
tremely beautiful  (F) Another  lady 

of  the  Balbus  family,  a  very  striking 
veiled  statue,  in  Pentelic  marble, 
erected  in  their  theatre  by  the  grateful 
people  of  Herculaneum  in  honour  of 
Viciria,  mother  of  the  proconsul.  It 
would  appear  from  the  arrangement  of 
these  female  figures,  and  from  their  hav- 
ing been  all  found  in  the  theatre,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  dis- 
played their  affection  for  this  illustrious 
family  by  placing  their  statues  in  the 
theatre  under  the  allegorical  forms  of 
difierent  muses.  The  present  statue  is 
a  representation  of  Polyhymnia.  On 
the  pedestal  is  tliis  inscription,  *  * 
CiRiAE,  A.  F.  Archaui.  Matri. 
Balbi,  D.  D.  —  A  Dead  Warrior,  a 
companion  statue  of  the  Dead  Amazon 
(F). — Another  of  the  Balbus  family, 
probably  another  daughter  of  the  pro- 
consul (H). —The  Father  of  M.  N. 
Balbus,  a  very  dignified  and  expres- 
sive statue,  found  also  in  the  theatre 
of  Herculaneum,  with  an  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  showing  that  it  was 
erected  to  his  honour  by  a  decree  of 
the  Decurions — A  speaking  and  most 
expressive  bust,  sup[)05cd  to  be  Sylla 
by  some,  and  Co^lius  Caldus  (?)  by 
others  ( F).  —  Another  daughter  or 
sister  of  M.  N.  Balbus,  bearing  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  those  we  have 
already  described,  and  likewise  sculp- 
tured in  Greek  marble.  It  was  found 
with  the  others  in  the  theatre  of  Her- 
culaneum. The  head  had  been  broken 
off  in  the  catastrophe  which  over- 
whelmed the  city,  but  it  has  been  cle« 
verly  replaced  by  Professor  Solari. 

2.  Second  iVrftoo,  called  the  Portico 
delle  Divinitd  because  the  greater 
number  of    the  ninety-six   pieces  of 
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sculpture  which  it  contains  represent 
divinities.  On  the  left  side  of  the  hall 
is  the  passage  leading  to  the  different 
galleries  on  the  grouiid  floor.  On  the 
right  is  the  entrance  to  the  grand  court, 
to  which  we  shall  refer  liereafter.  The 
first  objects  which  attract  our  attention 
^  are  the  celebrated  equestrian  statues  of 
/  the  elder  and  younger  Balbus.  The 
i  first  is  that  of  Marcus  Ncniut  BaUnu, 
the  younger  in  Greek  marble,  and 
executed  altogether  in  the  Greek  style, 
found  in  17S8  in  the  Basilica  of  Her- 
culaneum,  of  which  city,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  Marcus  Nonius  Balbus 
was  prietor  and  proconsul.  In  the 
French  invasion  of  1799,  while  the 
statue  w:i5  in  tlie  royal  palace  of  Por- 
tici,  the  head  of  the  figure  was  struck 
by  a  cannon  ball  and  dashed  to  atoms, 
but  the  loss  was  cleverly  repaired  by 
the  sculptor  Angelo  Brunei li,  who 
collected  the  fragments,  and  from 
them  formed  a  cast,  upon  which  the 
present  head  was  accurately  modelled. 
The  following  inscription  on  the  pe- 
destal shows  that  this  statue,  like  all 
the  others  of  the  Balbus  family  which 
we  have  already  described,  was  erected 
at  the  public  expense.  M.  Nokio 
M.  F.  BjlLbo,  Pa.  Pro.  Cos.  Hkr- 
cvLAVEMfiXs.  —  MoTCut  Konius  Bai- 
hus,  the  Father,  the  companion  sta- 
tue to  the  preceding,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  every  respect ;  suggesting 
the  idea  that  one  was  a  copy  of  the 
other.  Unfortunately,  when  discovered, 
the  head  and  one  hand  were  missing, 
and  they  have  never  been  discovered  in 
subsequent  excavations.  The  loss  was 
supplied  by  Canardi,  who  copied  the 
head  of  the  statue  in  tlie  1st  Portico. 
It  is  remarkable  tliat  these  equestrian 
statues,  which  were  both  found  in  the 
Basilica  of  Herculaneum,  have  suffered 
more  from  the  burning  lava  than  any 
others  which  have  been  disinterred. 
The  marble  is  perfectly  calcined,  and 
has  now  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
stone  ;  while  the  statues  of  the  female 
members  of  tlie  family,  which  were 
found  in  tlie  theatre,  have  sustained,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  scarcely  any 
damage  whatever.  "  The  whole  com- 
position of  these  fine  works  of  art," 


says  John  Bell,  ^is  grandly  simple. 
Tlie  consuls  are  in  the  chastest  garb  of 
Grecian  costume,  and  the  horses  en- 
tirely without  caparisons  or  housings. 
Tliey  are  beautiful  small  blood  horses, 
exquisitely  ibnned ;  the  bead  fine  and 
bony ;  the  ear  round,  short,  and  moire- 
able,  is  projected  forward ;  the  eye 
fine;  the  nostrils  expanded,  and  so 
delicately  modelled,  tiiat  a  alight  curl- 
ing up  of  the  cheek,  aa  when  the 
mouth  receives  the  bit,  is  perceptible, 
wliile  the  large  pendulous  lip  is  na- 
ture's self.  The  veins  and  plaitings  of 
the  skin  around  the  smaller  joints  tare 
also  admiraUe,  and  form  a  sioguUr 
proof  of  the  skill  and  minute  attention 
of  Uie  artist.  The  neck  and  chest  are 
full  and  round;  the  body  powerful 
and  compact;  the  limbR  are  beauti- 
fully jointed ;  and  what  gives  a  pecu- 
liar elasticity  and  spirit  to  the  fine 
but  chastened  action  of  the  animal  ia, 
that  the  feet  stand  very  high  upon  the 
hoof,  with  a  pastern  joint  rather  longi 
and  perhaps  rather  too  oblique,  but 
which  has  a  fine  effect.  The  tail  is 
long,  and  tlie  forelock  and  mane 
beautiful  witliout  being  profuse,  giv- 
ing the  impression  of  the  exquisite 
dressing  of  a  horse  of  state.  Tlie 
action  of  the  animal  is  fine,  but  with 
tlus  singularity  that  the  left  fore  and 
hind  leg  are  moved  at  once.  Such  is 
the  horse  on  which  the  consul  sits,  a 
manly  form,  with  admirable  ease  and 
grace :  he  is  armed  in  simple  cuirass 
fitted  over  a  shirt  of  coarse  materials, 
and  bound  round  the  waist  by  a 
broad  thong.  Tlie  sword-belt,  a  large 
leather  strap,  crosses  the  breast  ob- 
liquely; and  a  great  consular  cloak 
falls  down  in  simple  folds,  reaching 
to  the  flanks  of  the  horse,  and  termi- 
nating in  one  peaked  point.  The  left 
hand  liolds  gently,  but  steadily,  the 
bridle,  bearing  a  large  consular  ring 
on  the  third  finger,  while  the  right  is' 
raised  high  as  if  carrying  a  baton.'* 
The  present  head  of  the  sonV)  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  by  Brunelli 
from  the  fragments  whidi  the  can- 
non %all  bad  shattered,  '<  but  too  much 
resembles  that  of  tlie  fatlier.  Hie 
untoward   accident    which    befel    the 
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bead  of  this  statue  was  rendered  more 
remavkable  inasmuch  as  the  only  point 
by  which  the  statues  were  disdnguished 
as  being  father  and  son,  lay  in  the 
oounteBance,  since  in  every  other  re- 
spect they  are  eulirely  the  tame.  I 
conceive  it  to  be  unUkoly  that  tbcy 
sfaottld  both  be  originals,  but  rather 
ioBagine  one  is  a  cof^  executed  by  a 
jmpil.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed 
that  BO  great  an  artist  having  done  a 
statue  so  gratifying  and  so  acceptable 
to  the  fiunily)  should  not  have  delighted 
in  hh  own  excellence,  and,  excited  by 
SBooess  and  fired  by  genius,  would 
have  dashed  off  and  blocked  out  a  dif- 
ferent horse  and  a  more  youtliful  form, 
accomplishing  that  most  difficult  task 
of  representing  two  equestrian  statues, 
bearing  tbe  same  proportioas,  yet  dis- 
^guishetl  by  variety  in  action  and 
expression.  The  effect  of  two  statues 
so  similar  is  tame  and  injurious  to  the 
beauty  and  tbe  interest  tJiey  would 
otherwise  inspire;  whereas  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  manhood  and 
early  youth  would  have  given  a  higher 
value  to  both." — A  Faun  preparing  to 
play  upon  bis  flute,  in  Greek  marble, 
found  near  the  Iseon  at  Pompeii.  The 
Fmmete  Bacckutt  in  a  graceful  pos- 
ture, standing  on  tip-toe,  with  his  right 
hand  raised  to  .gather  the  bunch  of 
grapes.  John  Bell  calls  this  **  a  most 
exquisite  figure.  The  torso,  limbs, 
posture  and  forms,  are  so  delicate, 
so  elegant  and  elastic,  rising  on  the 
toes  and  looking  upwards,  that  nothing 
CMi  be  finer.  Unfortunately,  the  head 
and  arms  ttre  restored,  but  they  are  ad- 
mfirably  well  done."  These  resto- 
rations  are  by  Albaccini. — A  small 
ststue  of  a  laughing  Faun  ( P).  — 
Apollo  playing  on  a  lyre,  with  the 
Swan  at  Ins  feet,  in  Greek  marble 
(F).  This  statue  is  extolled  by 
Winckelmann  as  *'  the  most  beautiful 
of  ail  the  statues  of  Apollo;  *'  and  the 
head  by  tbe  same  authority  is  pro^ 
nounced  to  be  the  height  of  human 
beauty, —  **  11  colmo  deir  umsna  bel- 
leasa.'*  This  criticism,  however,  is  not 
generally  received.  John  Bell,  who 
is  a  much  higher  authority  than  Winck> 
oliaana,  in  regard  to  form  and  ana- 


tomical proportions,  says :  —  "  The  head 
is  so  awkwardly  replaced,  tlie  arms 
also  so  ill  restored,  as  would  disfigure 
a  finer  marble.  The  design  is  not 
good,  nor  is  the  figure  well  propor- 
tioned ;  it  inclines  to  one  side  with  a 
sort  of  affected  languor.  The  lower 
part  of  the  body  is  too  short,  with  a 
bulky  and  sudden  prcmiinence  of  the 
hip  joint,  while  the  superior  part  is 
protruded  to  an  undue  lengtli.  How 
could  Winckelmann  have  so  admired 
this  statue  ?  It  is  as  if  he  had  made 
it  I  which  I  think  any  one  might  have 
done.'* — Sitting  statue  of  Cybele,  of 
inferior  Roman  workmanship  (F). 
Bacchus  in  Greek  marble,  a  repetition 
of  the  one  already  noticed  (F).  •— 
Livia,  priestess  of  Augustus,  in  Greek 
marble,  but  of  excellent  Ilomau  sculp> 
ture,  found  in  1821,  in  the  House 
of  tiie  Augustals,  in  the  Forum  at 
Pompeii.  —  The  Priestess  EuTnachia, 
patroness  of  the  FuUonica  at  Pompeii, 
and  erected  to  her  by  the  dyers. — Bac- 
chus (P).  —  Gaktmkde  and  the 
Eagle,  in  Greek  marble,  full  of  grace 
and  beauty  beyond  almost  any  other 
example  of  the  same  subject  (F).-~- 
"  A  beautiful  little  group,**  says  John 
Bell,  **  under  the  size  oi  life,  repre- 
senting Ganymede  and  the  Eagle  into 
which  Jove  has  transfomted  himself. 
It  is  a  subject  which  always  forms  a 
picturesque  and  pretty  group,  and  tliis 
especially  is  singularly  plea&ing.  The 
right  wing  of  the  eagle  encircles  the 
boy  as  if  gusrding  and  protecting  him  ; 
while  tlie  right  arm  of  the  youth 
thrown  round  his  neck  bends  his 
countenance  towards  him  with  an  ex- 
pression full  of  love  and  sweetness. 
Tlie  whole  composition  is  fine,  and 
the  action  infinitely  graceful.  Gany- 
mede is  beautiful.  The  head  and  Phry- 
gian bonnet,  altliough  modern,  as  well 
as  the  left  arm,  the  right  hand  and 
part  of  one  of  the  legs,  all  of  which  are 
restored  by  Albaccini,  are  well  done.^' 

—  Silenus,  a  small  Greek  statue  (H.) 

—  Group  of  Electra  and  Orestes 
at  tbe  tomb  of  their  father,  in  Greek 
marble,  probably  of  an  early  period  of 
Greek  art  (H).  —  A  sitting  statue 
of  Apollo  in  Pentelic  marble,  seated 
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on  a  tripod,  supposed  to  represent  the 
seat  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  ser- 
pent Pyt^ion,  from  which  the  oracles 
were  pronounced:  his  feet  rest  on  a 
globe  marked  with  two  zones :  the 
head  and  arms  are  bad  modern  addi- 
tions (H).  —  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
a  Roman  sculpture  in  Pentelic  marble 
(H).  —  An  Indian  Bacchus  in  Greek 
marble,  almost  Etruscan  in  its  style 
(F).  —  Another  Indian  Bacchus,  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  marble  (Pz). — 
Minerva  (H). — Two  colossal  busts  of 
Rivers,  of  Roman  sculpture  (F).  — 
Priestess  of  Diana,  in  Greek  marble 
injured  by  restorations  (H).  ~-  Gany- 
mede (F),  worthy  of  mention  only 
in  contrast  to  the  beautiful  group 
already  described. — Herculea  and  lole, 
in  Greek  marble»  but  of  Roman 
workmanship  (F),  formerly  in  the 
Farnesina  gallery.  This  group  is 
supposed  to  have  supplied  Tasso 
with  the  ideas  of  his  fine  descrip- 
tion in  the  GeruaalemfM,  Ca&to  xvi. 
<*  A  pretty  little  group,**  says  John 
Bell,  **  representing  Hercules  and  lole, 
who  seems  as  if  she  had  just  put  on 
the  lion's  skin,  had  taken  his  club,  and 
stood  admiring  the  manner  in  which 
he  carried  his  female  attire  and  ma- 
naged the  distaff  and  spindle.  The 
forms  of  lole  are  fine,  and  her  counte- 
nance gentle  and  beautiful.  But  in 
all  these  small  sculptural  works  by 
Roman  artists  for  the  adorning  of  pa- 
laces, it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a 
certain  character  of  coarseness,  an  ab- 
sence of  that  delicacy  of  touch  so 
beautiful  in  the  Greek  statues.  Many 
circumstances  following  ttiis  period 
combined  to  the  declension  of  the  arts : 
one  of  these,  I  am  persuaded,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  increasing  number  of 
workmen,  the  ateliers  of  the  statuary 
becoming  as  it  were  a  furnishing  shop, 
in  short,  a  trade,  where  expedition  rather 
tlian  excellence  was  sought  for." — Bac- 
chus, in  Greek  marble,  found  a  few 
years  ago  near  Salerno.-— ^sculapi us 
in  Greek  marble  (F),  a  fine  and 
dignified  statue  of  Greek  sculpture, 
most  interesting  as  having  been  found 
in  the  island  o£  the  Tiber,  where  there 
was  a  famous  temple  of  ^Ssculapius 


(see  Handbook  for  Central  Italy). — 
Bust  of  an  Indian  Bacchus,  with  a 
beard  ( H).  —  Bacchut  and  Ampdut 
(restored  erroneously  as  a  Cupid),  a 
splendid  group  in  Greek  marble  (F); 
"  the  same  subject*"  says  Bell,  **as  in 
the  Florentine  gallery,  but  in  a  more 
superb  sty  1  e.  The  forms  of  Bacchus  are 
full,  graceful,  and  fleshy,  round  taper 
thigh,  and  beautifully  soft  feminine 
limbs.  Hie  head,  although  supposed  to 
be  borrowed,  is  antique  and  very  fine; 
the  expression  grand  and  serious,  yet 
with  a  gentle  breathing-like  opening  of 
the  lips,  singularly  pleasing.  The  vine- 
leaves  and  grapes  on  the  head  are  very 
rich,  and  the  hair  prickly  and  gracefully 
done.  Fulness  of  person,  with  deli- 
cacy, sweetness,  and  dignity  of  coun- 
tenance, are  tlie  leading  characters  of 
this  statue.  Tlie  whole  balance  of  the 
body  is  very  perfect ;  the  restored  head 
of  the  Cupid  is  badly  done;  but  the 
group  is  beauliful,  and  an  exquisite 
ornament  to  any  gallery  or  hall." —  An- 
tinoun,  aa  Mercury f  in  Greek  marble 
(F),  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  famous  Antinous  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. This  is  a  very  graceful  and 
life-like  statue ;  there  is  an  air  of  me- 
lancholy about  the  features,  but  the 
limbs  are  fleshy,  and  beautifully  finished. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  more 
favourable  specimen  of  sculpture  of 
tlie  time  of  Hadrian.— .Fenia  Fietrix, 
with  Cupid,  found  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  ancient  Capua.  There  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting this  statue.  Winckelmann  and 
other  critics  considered  it  a  master- 
piece, inferior  only  to  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, the  Juno  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Venus  de'  Medici.  In  our  time 
tills  opinion  finds  few  supporters.  Al- 
though it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Venus  has  a  certain  dignity  of  aspect 
and  animated  action,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  statue  luu  been  unduly 
extolled.  The  arms  are  wooden  re- 
storations by  Brunelli;  the  Cupid  is 
entirely  modern  and  in  plaster,  by  tlie 
same  artist.  The  action  is  therefore 
conjectural ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  original  parts  to  show  whether 
Venus  is  represented  as  victorious  over 
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Mars,  or  over  Minerva  and  Juno. — Thk 
Farnesb  Jumo,  in  Greek  marble  (F),  a 
majestic  statue  of  large  size,  grand  and 
dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  beau- 
tiful even  to  mildness  in  expression. 
The  drapery  is  transparent,  and  grace* 
fully  disposed.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
statues  of  Juno  in  existence :  the  sculp^ 
ture  is  Roman. — Minerva  in  the  act  of 
fighting  the  Titans;  a  very  ancient 
statue  in  profile,  intere&ting  as  one  of 
the  first  recovered  from  Herculaneum, 
and  also  as  a  singular  example  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  armour  and  costume. 
The  formal  character  of  the  statue  be- 
speaks an  Etruscan  origin.  It  is  in 
Greek  marble,  and  is  remarkable  for 
Its  fine  state  of  preservation.  Tlie 
drapery  is  richly  gilt,  and  as  Winc- 
kelmann  remarked,  the  gilding  is  so 
massive  tliat  the  gold  leaf  can  easily  be 
detached.  —  A  Faun  carrying  the  boy 
Bacchus  on  his  shoulders,  —  a  charming 
and  most  elegant  group,  so  admirably 
restored  by  Albaccini  from  other  an- 
tiques of  the  same  subject,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  face  of  the 
Faun  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  buy 
ai-e  modem.  The  Faun  holds  in  his 
hands  the  cymbals  which  he  has  been 
playing;  his  laughing  countenance  is 
turned  towards  the  boy  who  grasps 
with  one  band  the  Faun*s  hair  to 
maintain  his  position,  and  with  the 
other  holds  out  a  bunch  of  grapes  with 
a  tantah'sing  and  yet  playful  air,  while 
he  looks  down  upon  the  Faun*s  laughing 
face  with  an  arch  and  affectionate  ex- 
pression, which  is  nature  itself.  The 
group  is  of  Greek  marble  and  Greek 
workmanship  (F).  Bust  of  Neptune,  of 
Greek  sculpture(F). — Diana  Lucifera, 
a  striking  statue  of  Roman  workmanship 
(F). — Antinous,  as  Bacchus:  a  colossal 
statue  of  Roman  sculpture,  but  of  Greek 
marble,  dignified  and  graceful,  although 
considerably  restored.  The  head  and 
face,  however,  are  antique,  and  in  fine 
preservation :  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  sweetly  beautiful  (  P). — 
^  TuK  Farnesk  MiNERVA,acoIossal  statue 
I  in  Parian  marble,  nearly  7\  feet  high. 
Imposing  in  proportions  and  severe  in 
design,  this  noble  statue  realises  all 
our  classical  ideas  of  tlie  Goddess  of 


"Wisdom.  "  The  posture,"  says  Bell, 
"  is  noble,  simple,  and  dignified ;  it 
stands  on  the  right  foot,  while  the  lefk 
leg  is  free  and  finely  inclined  forward, 
the  foot  extending  backward.  The  chest 
is  high  and  advanced  to  bear  up  the 
head,  which  declines  a  little  to  the 
right;  while  the  chin  retires,  but  un- 
constrainedly,  and  presents  the  forehead 
as  the  most  prominent  point.  The 
helmet  is  enriched  with  three  figures  of 
sphinxes;  the  hair  simple  and  beau- 
tiful :  the  face  a  fine  oval,  broad  at  the 
eyes,  yet  proportionably  full  below; 
the  forehead  open  and  fiplendid,  —  no 
affectation  of  frowning  dignity,  but 
benign  and  gentle,  with  infinite  sweet- 
ness of  expression  in  the  mouth.  The 
neck  is  exquisite,  especially  in  the 
hollow  betwixt  the  mastoid  muscles 
where  it  rises  from  the  breast,  and  also 
where  it  joins  the  jaw  under  the  ear; 
two  graceful  ringlets  of  hair  fall  on 
either  side  of  the  throat.  The  breasts 
are  not  prominent,  but  rather  flat  and 
broad.  The  noble  and  ample  chest  is 
enriched  with  the  entwined  serpents 
rounding  from  the  shoulders ;  the  robe 
bangs  in  fine  folds  round  the  figure. 
All  the  forms  are  beautiful :  the  head 
— the  helmet — the  hair  —  the  bosom 
and  drapery — are  of  inconceivable 
richness,  and  yet  the  simplicity  of  the 
figure  is  nothing  impaired.  This  statue 
was  found  at  no  very  distant  period  at 
Velletri,  and  said  to  have  been  pur- 
chased for  36,000  piastres.  It  is  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  arms,  which 
are  restored ;  but  unfortunately  on 
these,  as  projecting  parts,  much  of  the 
balance  of  the  figure  rest?." — Bust 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Greek  marble 
(II). — Bacchus,  a  fine  statue  of  Roman 
sculpture  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  :  the 
hands  are  modern  restorations  by  Albac- 
cini (F) Bust  of  the  young  Alexan- 
der as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  a  very 
curious  bust  with  two  small  horns  ap- 
pearing from  among  the  hair:  the 
wry  neck,  which  is  very  evident,  and 
the  dignified,  butpensive,  features  which 
are  so  well  known  from  other  ex- 
amples, leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
real  likeness  of  Alexander  flattered  by 
the  insignia  of  his  assumed  divinity. 
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It  is  in  Greek  marble,  but  of  Roman 
sculpture  (H). 

3.  Third  Portico,  called  that  of  the 
Emperors    (de^A*     In^radori),    from 
the  72  imperial  monuments  which  it 
contains.     This  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  antique  portraiture,  and  aU 
though  many  of  the  statues  are  inferior 
as  works  of  art,  they  afford  a  good  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  features  and 
expression  of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman 
world.      In  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment is  the  celebrated  sitting  Status  op 
AcRiFPi  SA,]amentingin  silent,  but  most 
expressive  anguish  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus.     This  statue  of  the  imperial 
matron,   whom    Tacitus    mentious  as 
having   been  saluted  by   the   Roman 
people  as  the  **  ornament  of  her  country, 
the  only  true  blood  of  Augustus,  aoA 
tlie  pattern  of  ancient  times,**  was  con- 
sidered  by    Winckelmann   6ner    than 
those  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Villa  Albani. 
She  sits  ia  a  cusliioned  chair  of  simple, 
but  el^antform;  her  posture  is  eai^y 
and  graceful ;  her  hands  are  clasped 
aad  resting  in  her  lap ;  the  drapery  is 
finely  disposed,  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion   is   that  of    pensive    resignation, 
diastened  by  the  patience  of  gentleness. 
"  The  form  of  the  £mpreas,**  says  John 
Bell,  "  is  placed  with  admirable  sim- 
plicity ;  no  forced  expression,  no  con- 
strained movement  of  the  frame  or  of 
the  posture,  to  paint  grief  or  languor ; 
while  the  lengthened  limbs  and  quies- 
cent state  of  the  body  are  full  of  grace 
and  ease.     The  limbs  are   protruded 
forward  with  a  gentle  bending  of  the 
knee  and  crossing  of  the  feet     The  soft 
and  delicate  robe  in  simple  folds  en- 
velopes  the   figure;    while  the   finely 
formed  arms,  with  a  sort  of  listless 
abandonment,  fall    down   negligently 
on   the   body,  and   the   hands  folded, 
passive,  hardly  holding  each  other,  rest 
lightly  on  the  middle  of  the  person, 
where  the  finely  designed  drapery  meets 
in  rich  and  bulky  folds.    The  shoulders, 
the  breast,  and  neck  are  full,  but  yet 
delicately  formed;    the  head  a  little 
reclined.   The  features  are  rather  large, 
and  the  lines  of  the  eyebrows  hard ;  but 
this  only  adds  to  the  truth  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  portrait.     The  hair  is  sin- 


gularly tressed  up  in  double  folds  on 
the  back  of  the  bead.     The  wliole  ex* 
pression  and  general  air  of  umpUdty, 
void  of  aflfectation,  of  patient  endurance^ 
lonely  and  deserted,  silently  dwelling 
on  the  past,  aad  prepared  for  future 
illcy  and   the  well  preserved  character 
of  languor  and  resignation,  render  this, 
next  to  the  Dying  Gladiator,  one  of 
the  most  touching  and  attractive  statues 
of  ancient  times.     Simplicity  and  unity 
of  expression  have  been  the  great  aim 
of  the  sculptor.     The  figure  is  seated 
in  a  straight,  direct  form  ;  the  drapery 
is  drawn  in  under  the  body  on  either 
side  witli  the  same  precision  and  in  the 
same  folds.     Tlie  powers  of  tlie  artist 
in  having  thus,  unaided  by  action,  pro- 
duced a  character  so  povir^fuUy  im- 
pressive of  sotenm  and  touching  %voei 
are  very  fine*'(F).—  Two  lustral  ba- 
sins, found  in  the  Iseon  at  Pompeii.— 
Tiberius,  a  statue  in  Pentelic  marble 
(U). — Bust  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  orator 
and  poet,  brother  of   Lucius    Caesar, 
and  like  him,  put  to  death  by  Marius, 
for  his  attachment  to   Sytla  (H). — 
Statue  of  Drusus,  in  Carrara  marble^ 
found  at  Pompeii,    with  the  statue  of 
Li  via,    already  described.  —  Bust  of 
Britannicus,    placid    and   amiable   in 
aspect  combined  with    intelligence  of 
expression  (  F). — The  Father  of  Trajan 
(  ?  ),  a  doubtful  statue  (F).  —  Bust  of 
Septimius  Severus,  very  finely  chisell- 
ed in  Carrara  marble,  witli  the  beard 
cleft  <M3   the    chin:    the   head,  which 
is  small,  is  antique,   but  the  bust   is 
a   modern     restoration    ( F)^  —  Status 
of   Aatonia,  wife  of  Drusus  ( F).  -— 
Bust  in  Pentelic  marble,  attributed  by 
some  to  Hannibal,  and   by  others   to 
Brutus :  found  at  Ancient   Capua. — 
Colossal  bust  of  Titus,  noble  and  dig- 
ttified  in  expression,  indicative  of  all 
that    is    benevolent    and    intellectual 
( F).— <•  Bust  of  Pupienus,  finely  pre- 
serred  (F). — Statue  of  Maximian  (?) 
(  F).  —  Bust  of  HcUogabalus,  charac- 
terised   by   its     vacancy    of    counte- 
nance and  effeminate   expression  (F). 
—  Juuos    CjBSAa,    a    colossal    bust 
in   Carram  marble,  perhaps  the  finest 
likeness    known.       It    represents   the 
great  Roman  in  middle  age,  with  the 
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hair  still  upon  his  foreliead :  the  coun- 
tenance 18  serene  and  beaming  with 
intelligence.  It  has  been  described  by 
Viseonti,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the 
Museo  Pio  Clementioo(F). — Bust  of 
HAoaiAK,  considered  the  finest  in  the 
museum,  a  very  dignified  and  noble 
countenance  marked  with  thought 
and  refined  ezpressioA  (F). — Vitellius 
(?  )» a  statue  in  Greek  marble,  fouad  at 
Herculaneum ;  the  hair  is  yellow,  and 
probably  was  originally  gilt. — Bust  of 
Julia,  wife  o£  Septimius  Severus  (F). — 
Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  noble 
head,  worthy  of  a  Greek  divinity  ( F). 
<—  Bust  of  AicTONUf  OB  Plus,  in  Greek 
marble,  of  beautiful  workmansiiii),  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  precious  objects 
in  the  museum,  and  the  finest  bust  of 
Antoninus  known.  It  bears  all  the 
evidence  of  the  ill-health  which  the 
amiable  emperor  suffered  for  many 
years  (F). —  Sutue  of  Lncilla,  wife 
of  Lucius  Verus,  very  doubtful  (F). 
—Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  Carrara 
marble,  of  exquisite  workmanship  and 
in  the  finest  preservation;  found  in  tlie 
amphitheatre  of  Capua.  — -  Statue  of 
Doinitian  (F).  —  Bust  of  Marcus  Au* 
relius  (F).  —  Sutue  of  Tiberius  (?) 
greatly  restored  (F).  -~  Another  bust 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (  F).  —  Biwt  of 
Caracalla,  a  repetition  of  the  celebrated 
Famese  bust  (F).  —  Caligula.  —  Ti- 
berius  (?). —  Another  bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  —  Colossal  sitting  statue  of 
Claudius,  found  without  the  head  and 
arms.  The  discovery  of  a  statue  of 
Claudius  is  a  similar  attitude,  at  Veii, 
is  the  sole  foundation  for  the  name  being 
given  to  this  statue.  It  was  the  first 
bulge  statue  found  at  Herculaneum, 
and  it  became  the  basis  of  the  collec- 
fioR  subsequently  formed.  Tlie  head 
and  arms  are  of  plaster.  —  Bust  of 
Cammodus  (H). — An  Empress.— 
Statue  of  Tra|an,  or  rather  a  Torso 
with  the  head  of  Tnjan  added  by  the 
vestorer.  It  is  remarkable  for  tbc  fine 
bas^^relief  on  the  cuirass,  represeming 
Minerva  between  two  dancing  figures. 
It  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  Min- 
tumat  I  tlie  arms  and  legs  are  modem. — 
Bust  of  Jnlia.-~Bust  of  Lucius  Verus, 
remarkable  for  the  minute  workman* 


ship  of  the  beard,  which  is  more  like 
ivory  carving  than  the  graceful  sculp- 
ture of  Greek  art.  —  Statue  of  Lucius 
Verus,  a  fine  and  dignified  statue, 
with  ahead  of  great  expression  (F).  -> 
Bust  of  Probus.  —  Bust  of  Nero.  — 
Statue  of  Caligula,  a  very  rare  and  au- 
thentic statue  in  Greek  marble.  The 
RiMnan  people,  in  their  abhorrence  of  his 
character,  cicstroyed  every  memorial  of 
Caligula  at  his  death ;  and  hence  a 
statue  of  him  is  valuable  not  only  his- 
torically but  from  its  excessive  rarity. 
The  present  one  was  found  by  the  Mar- 
chese  Venuti,  broken  into  fragments, 
among  the  ruins  of  Minturoa;.  The 
head  was  used  by  the  ferrymen  of  the 
Garigltano  to  steady  the  wheels  of  the 
carriages  which  passed  the  river  in  the 
boat,  and  the  remaining  fragments  were 
found  lying  in  the  yard  of  a  small 
osteria  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
whole  were  put  together  by  Bnmelli, 
who  restored  the  legs,  the  left  hand,  the 
right  arm,  the  neck,  the  beard,  and  the 
left  ear.  There  is  nothing  striking  in 
tlie  countenance,  which  is  that  of  low 
cunning  and  meanness;  the  armour, 
however,  is  fine,  and  embellished  with  a 
spirited  bas-relief  representing  a  horse 
(probably  tlie  favourite  one  which  Ca- 
ligula nude  a  senator)  pounced  upon 
by  a  griffon,  while  a  soldier  in  vain  en« 
deavours  to  hold  him  by  the  bridle. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  statue  is  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  that  it  has 
been  preserved  to  our  times  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  blot 
out  the  memory  of  their  oppressor.  — 
Bust  of  Tiberius  (  F).— Bust  of  Galba. 
— A  grand  Porphyry  Basin,  supposed 
to  have  contained  the  lustral  waters 
in  the  temple  of  JSsculapius,  in  the 
island  of  the  Tiber.  —  In  this  part  of 
the  room  there  is  a  collection  of  lias- 
reliefs  6om  Pompeii,  Herculaneum, 
Poauoli,  Ischia,  and  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  besides 
some  from  the  Farnese  collection. 
The  suljects  of  most  of  tliese  are  suf- 
ficiently clear  without  a  minute  enu- 
meration, and  we  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed with  the  remaining  busts  and 
statues.  —  Bust  of  Otho,  valuable  for 
the  rarity  of  iu  occurrence. —  Bust  of 
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Agrippina  (P).— A  Torso  restored  as 
a  statue  of  Julius  Caesar.  —  Bust  of 
Gallienus,  in  Greek  marble;  a  finely 
executed  work,  worthy  of  the  best 
times  of  Roman  art :  found  at  Capua. 
—Bust  of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius. 
— Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  Greek 
marble;  a  noble  statue,  wearing  a 
cuirass  decorated  with  two  griffons, 
as  symbols  of  bis  victories  in  the  East, 
and  a  bas«relief  of  a  Gorgon's  head,  as 
an  emblem  of  prudence.  Part  of  the 
neck,  the  tight  arm,  the  left  hand,  and 
the  legs  are  modern  restorations  by 
Albaccini  (F).  —  Bust  of  Hadrian. — 
Small  imperial  bust,  in  Greek  marble. 
—  Statue  of  Lucius  Verus,  in  Greek 
marble.  —  Bust  of  Agrippina  (P.)  — 
Bust  of  Plautilla,  the  first  wife  and  vic- 
tim of  Caracalla  (  F). — A  colossal  seated 
statue  in  the  attitude  and  costume  of 
Jupiter,  restored  with  a  modem  head 
as  Augustus  on  the  supposition  tlmt 
the  sculptor  intended  to  represent  his 
apotheosis  as  a  piece  of  flattery  to  him 
wliile  living.  The  only  authority  for 
this  idea  is  an  antique  cameo  in  which 
Augustus  is  so  represented  (H). — 
Bust  of  Caracalla,  in  Greek  marble ;  a 
finely  executed  head,  fully  expressive 
of  ferocious  passions  and  hiU>itual 
cruelty  (  F).  —  A  small  unknown  sta- 
tue found  at  Telese.  —  Head  of  Nerva 
on  a  modern  bust.  —  Statue  of  Britau- 
nicus,  in  Greek  marble,  in  bis  consular 
dress  (H). 

4.  The  Open  Court,  or  Cortile,  ad- 
joining this  gallery,  contains  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  antiquities 
which  have  been  recently  arranged. 
Most  of  them  are  sufficiently  obvious 
to  render  a  detailed  description  unne- 
cessary. Among  them  are  several  sta- 
tues found  at  Herculaneum,  sarco- 
pliagi,  architectural  fragments,  &c., 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
or  derived  from  the  Farnese  collection ; 
bas-relie&  from  Capri;  several  votive 
inscriptions  to  the  Nymphs  Nitrodes 
of  Ischia ;  a  machine  made  of  .lava  for 
crushing  the  olive  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil,  found  at  Pompeii;  and  the  corn 
mills  of  tracbydc  lava,  discovered  in 
the  public  bakehouse  at  Pompeii* 

5.  HuU  of  Flora.     This  liaU  derives 


its  name  from  the  colossal  statue  in 
Greek  marble,  well  known  as  Tub  v^ 
FAaNBSB  Flora,  found  in*  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  at  Rome,  along  with  the  Far- 
nese Hercules  which  we  sliall  describe 
hereafter.  This  very  magnificent  sta* 
tue  has  for  years  been  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Grecian 
sculpture.  Though  upwards  of  1 2  feet 
in  height,  it  Is  so  finely  proportioned 
and  so  graceful,  that  the  unnatural 
effect  of  a  colossal  statue  is  not  felt, 
and  the  spectator  sees  only  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  the  female  form 
which  Greek  art  has  handed  down  to 
us.  <<It  is,'*  says  John  Bell,  in  a 
passage  full  of  the  truest  criticism,  of 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  abridge 
one  word,  **  it  is  colossal,  yet  light  and 
elegant.  It  would  be  fine  although 
deprived  of  its  exquisite  drapery,  which 
yet  greatly  heightens  every  beauty. 
The  person  has  all  the  fulness  and 
roundness  of  contour  characterising  a 
Juno,  while  the  form  and  limbs  are 
light,  elegant,  and  graceful  as  a  danc- 
ing figure  from  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 
What  must  this  fine  work  of  art  have 
been  in  its  original  state  ?  The  head, 
the  countenance,  the  left  arm,  which  is 
raised,  and  the  left  liand  bearing  the 
flowers  from  which  the  statue  takes  its 
name,  the  right  hand  which  hangs  low 
and  sustains  a  corner  of  the  drapery, 
and  even  the  feet,  are  all  supplied.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  so  fine 
a  subject  would  have  fired  the  restoring 
artist's  chisel,  and  that  he  would  have 
produced  a  head  and  countenance  cor- 
responding with  the  youthful  loveliness 
and  grace  of  the  form  presented  to  him. 
But  he  has  failed  both  in  design  and 
execution :  the  head  is  too  large,  and 
the  countenance  brought  too  forward 
on  the  neck,  an  error  most  unpropitious 
10  beauty.  But  tlie  form,  tlie  attitude* 
and  drapery  are  inimitable ;  the  efi'ect 
of  this  last  in  particular  is,  indeed, 
beautiful.  It  is  exquisitely  delicate, 
yet  not  poor ;  the  folds  small,  without 
being  drawn  or  wiry;  the  forms  har- 
monising with  the  fine  contour  of  the 
person,  marking  every  part  strongly 
but  not  harshly ;  and  only,  as  it  were, 
covering  the  figure  with  a  soft  trans- 
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parent  elastic  veil.  The  whole  hangs 
loosely  over  the  chest,  giving  fulness 
to  the  bosom,  and  flowing  in  large 
gorgeous  folds  down  the  sides,  adding 
richness  without  heaviness  to  the  loins, 
and  negligently  entwining  the  thighs  so 
as  to  show  the  finest  part  of  the  figure, 
becoming  gradually  small  although 
beautifully  rounded,  preparing  with  in- 
finite art  for  the  tapering  of  the  leg, 
and,  at  the  same  time  encircling  the 
limbs,  passing  in  light  folds  between 
the  knees,  and  marking  bow  nearly 
they  approach  each  other, — thus  de- 
monstrating, with  an  expression  infi- 
nitely true  to  nature,  the  beautiful  cha- 
racteristic proof  of  feminine  feebleness 
and  delicacy  distinctive  of  the  sexes. 
The  cestus  does  not  gird  the  waist  in 
formal  plaits,  but  seems  with  careless 
ease  to  have  slipped  from  its  ligature, 
and  lying  negligently,  reaches  to  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  figure,  con- 
cealing or  softening  the  protuberance 
natural  to  the  female  form.  Such  are 
tlie  fine  proportions  of  this  statue,  such 
the  beautiful  effect  of  the  figure  gra- 
dually tapering  down  to  the  ankle, 
such  the  elegant  flow  of  the  drapery 
as  it  falls  over  the  breasts,  or  as  it 
binds  the  waist,  clinging  to  and  en- 
circling  the  limbs,  or  drawn  oblique 
and  lightly  across  the  leg  and  knee, 
borne  up  by  the  right  hand  which 
gathers  it  into  a  triangular  and  pen- 
dulous point,  that  although  of  colossal 
size,  with  limbs  almost  as  large  as 
those  of  Hercules,  it  yet  presents  a 
form  full  of  lightness  and  grace  at  once 
elegant  and  beautiful."^  The  Toaso 
FAaNBsa,  or  the  Torso  of  Bacchus,  in 
Greek  marble,  another  masterpiece  of 
Grecian  art,  not  less  celebrated  than 
the  Torso  Belvedere,  with  which  it  is 
well  able  to  sustain  a  comparison. 
The  head  and  limbs  are  wanting,  no-, 
thing  remaining  but  the  trunk,  a  por- 
tion o(  the  right  arm,  and  a  small  part 
of  the  thighs.  It  differs  altogether  in 
character  from  the  Torso  Belvedere, 
but  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  it  in 
beauty.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  elegant  than  the  graceful  atti- 
tude of  the  neck  and  body,  or  more 
soft  and  true  to  nature  than  the  ex- 


quisite delicacy  of  the  flesh.  Some 
critics  even  regard  It  as  a  work  of 
Phidias. — Bas-relief,  in  Greek  marble, 
representing  Bacchus  intoxicated ;  a 
higlily- finished  and  most  animated 
group,  considered  by  Winckelmann 
as  one  of  the  finest  bas-reliefs  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture. — Sarcophagus,  in  Greek 
marble,  with  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  drunken  Bacchus  in  a  car  drawn 
by  a  centaur  and  centaure§9,  preceded 
by  Silenus,  also  drunk  and  in  a  car 
drawn  by  asses  :  a  lively  and  amusing 

composition    of    Roman  sculpture 

PsTCHx  ;  a  fragment  of  a  young  female 
figure  proved  to  be  Psyche  by  the 
holes  for  the  wings  upon  the  shoul- 
ders. This  exquisite  fragment  of 
Grecian  art,  which  has  been  attributed 
by  some  critics  to  Praxiteles,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful  repre- 
sentations of  Psyche  in  existence.  The 
surpassing  loveliness  of  the  counte- 
nance is  combined  with  elegance  of 
form  and  delicacy  of  attitude;  and 
it  would  be  Impossible  to  name  any 
statue  which  so  truly  embodies  the 
grace  of  youth  ripening  into  woman- 
hood. It  appears  probable  from  the 
posture  of  the  figure  that  a  Cupid  origi- 
nally stood  on  her  right,  and  from  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  they 
were  apparently  in  conversation.  It 
was  found  at  ancient  Capua. —  Sarco- 
phagus, in  Greek  marble  (Pz). — Sar* 
cophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  25 
figures,  representing  Prometheus  pre- 
senting his  clay  figure  to  the  gods  (  Pa). 
—  Bust  of  Minerva  (H).  —  Bust  of 
the  Indian  Bacchus,  of  Grecian  sculp- 
ture (H). — Sarcophagus,  with  a  bas- 
relief  representing  the  drunken  Bac- 
chus in  his  car  at  a  Bacchanalian 
festival,  in  the  midst  of  which  Her- 
cules, weakened  by  wine,  is  seen  rest- 
ing upon  lole  (F).  —  Bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Persuasion  of  Helen,  in 
Greek  marble,  and,  from  the  execu- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  The  group  is  com- 
posed of  Venus  and  Helen,  Cupid  and 
Paris,  and  Pitho,  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion; all  of  them,  except  Cupid, 
have  their  names  inscribed  in  Greek 
characters. — This  gallery  contains  also 
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the  grandest  Mosaic  which  has  yet 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  —  the 
BatHe  of  I$$u8,  found  in  1831  in  the 
House  of  the  Faun.  The  subject  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  learned  dis- 
quisition ;  but  Professor  Quaranta's 
suggestion  that  it  represents  the  battle 
of  Issus,  and  that  the  two  principal 
figures  are  portraits  of  Alexander  and 
Darius,  is  now  generallj  adopted. 
The  composition  is  crowded  with 
figures  and  horsemen  ia  the  very  heat 
of  the  fight.  One  war  chariot  only  is 
introduced,  corresponding  with  the 
account  of  the  battle  given  by  Q.  Cur- 
dus.  The  colouring  is  most  vivid,  and 
the  execution  is  scarcely  surpassed  even 
by  the  paintings  of  the  great  Italian 
masters.  It  was  removed  entire,  with 
consumnuite  skill,  by  Gennaro  Belli- 
azzi,  a  Neapolitan  artist,  who  success- 
fully accomplished  a  task  which  all 
others  had  thought  impossible. 

6.  Iledl  of  Apollo,  called  sometimes 
the  Hall  of  Coloured  Marbles.  The  first 
title  is  derived  from  the  principal  object 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  a  semi- 
colossal  sitting  statue  of  the  /4poUo  CU 
tharada  in  porphyry.  This  fine  figure 
is  crowned  with  laurel,  and  wears  the 
theatrical  costume.  It  holds  the  lyre 
in  the  lejft:,  and  the  plectrum  in  the 
right  hand.  The  drapery  is  finely  ar- 
ranged and  admirably  chiselled.  The 
rarity  of  the  material  gives  great 
value  to  Uiis  statue,  independently  of 
its  merit  as  a  work  of  art.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  piece  of  porphyry  wiili 
the  exception  of  the  extremities,  which 
are  of  white  marble  (F). —  A.  lustnl 
basin  of  rosso  antico,  of  Roman  work- 
manship (P). — Statue  of  I  sis,  in  the 
dark  grey  marble  called  bigio  morato, 
greatly  restored  (F).  —  Bust  of  Ves- 
pasian ( F).  —  Group  of  a  Phrygian 
slave,  in  pavonaxxeCto,  kneeling  on  one 
knee  ;  the  otlier  sustains  a  capital  which 
he  balances  on  bis  back,  and  upon  that 
is  a  tiger  in  Egyptian  granite  ( F).  — 
Another  subject  of  the  same  kind. — 
Apollo  Mutagetet  in  basalt;  the  statue 
placed  between  two  columns  of  oriental 
alabaster  from  Herculaneum.  Apollo, 
in  the  act  of  reposing  himself,  bends  his 
right  arm  gracefully  over  his  head,  and 


suspends  his  lyre  with  the  1^^  The 
extreme  rarity  of  the  material,  and  the 
difficulty  of  working  in  basalt,  make 
tiiis  a  valuable  specimen  of  Roman 
art.  —  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the 
head,  of  Carrara  mari>le,  is  inserted  in  a 
bust  of  flowered  oriental  alabaster:  it 
is  a  very  beautiful  head,  most  delicately 
worked,  and  in  the  finest  preservation. 

—  Statue  of  Geres,  in  bigio  morato  ;  a 
companion  statue  to  the  Isis,  in  the 
same  material,  already  noticed.  The 
head,  arms,  hands,  and  feet  are  resto- 
rations by  AlbaccinL — Bust  of  AnuBus 
Verus;  the  head  of  Carrara  marble, 
placed  on  a  bust  of  oriental  alabaster. 

—  Statue  of  Diana  of  EphentSy  in  ori- 
ental alabaster,  with  the  head,  hands, 
and  feet  of  bronze.  Tins  fine  speci- 
men of  Roman  sculpture  h  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation,  even  in 
the  minutest  details  oi  the  flowers, 
sphinxes,  lions,  apes,  butterflies,  bolls, 
stags,  winged  figures,  &;c.,  scattered  on 
the  borders  of  the  dress.  The  cha- 
racteristic emblems  of  the  Dea  Matrix, 
whence  arose  the  epithet  of  mttttt- 
mammea,  are  also  well  preserved.  Tlie 
head  is  surmounted  by  a  species  of 
circular  diadem  with  eight  chimoiras ; 
and  there  are  three  lions  on  each  arm. 
On  the  breast  are  various  zodiacal 
signs,  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  twins,  the 
lion,  and  the  crab,  with  four  winged 
female  figures,  supposed  to  typify  the 
four  seasons  ( F).  —  A  lustral  baein, 
in  grey  marble  (bigio);  and  near  it 
anodier  in  pavonazzetto,  both  from 
Pompeii.  — A  small  statue  of  Me- 
leager,  in  rosso  antico;  the  body  is 
of  Greek  sculpture;  nearly  all  the 
rest  are  modern  restorations.  The  two 
columns  of  giallo  antico  are  from 
PompeiL — Bust  of  L.  Junius  Brutus; 
the  head  of  Greek  marble,  placed  on  a 
bust  of  flowered  alabaster.— -^Fulia,  wife 
of  Septimius  Severus. 

7.  HaO  of  the  MuBes.  In  the  middle 
of  tliis  hall  is  the  splendid  Vase  of 
Greek  marble,  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  Birth  of  Bacchus, 
Mercury  is  represented  consigning  the 
infant  child  to  the  nymph  Leucothoe, 
who  is  assisted  by  three  bacchantes  and 
three  fauns,  who  are  rejoicing  at  the 
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birth  of  their  peculiar  deitj .     A  grace- 
ful wreath  of  vine  leaves  and  tendrils  in 
fine  bas-relief  crowns  tiie  vase.     In  the 
middle  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
sculptor,  SalpioB  q(  Athens,  ZEAAIUfiN 
AeHNAlOS     EnOIHSE.        This     iin. 
rivalled   specimen    of  art,   which  has 
been  described  by  Montfaueon,  Spon, 
and  other  writers,  was  found  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Formite,  in  the 
bay  of  Gaeta,  and  was  so  little  under- 
stood that  it  lay  for  a  long  time  on  the 
bead],  where  itwas^used  by  the  boatmen 
to   moor  their  boats :    the   marks    of 
the  ropes  are  distinctly  visible.     It  was 
afterwards  removed  to  tlie  cathedral  of 
Gaeta,  where  it  was  used  as  the  baptis- 
mal font.  —  Statue  of  Clio,  in  Pentelic 
marble,    found  in   17G0  at  Hercula- 
Deura ;  the  head  and  right  hand  are  re- 
storations in  plaster  by  Solari.  — Small 
fitting  statue  of  the   poet    Moschus, 
whose  name  is  recorded  at  the  feet  in 
Greek  characters.     It  has  been  pub- 
lished by   Visconti  on  account  of  the 
rare  occurrence  of  any  statue  of  this 
poet     The  head,  however,   does   not 
appear  to  belong   to  it,  and   the  left 
arm    and  hand    are   modern.       It  is 
of    Greek   marble  and    workmanship 
(F).  — Statue  of  Terpsichore,  in  Pen- 
telic marble,   but    of    Roman  sculp- 
ture (  H  ).  —  Statue  of  Mnemosyne,  in 
Greek  mai1>le ;    found  in  the  theatre 
of  Herculaneum.  —  Sitting  statue  of 
Apollo   Musagetes,  in  Greek   marble 
(F).  —  Statue  of    Minerva  Pacifera, 
in    full   armour,  but  showing  by  her 
tranquil  countenance  that  she  is  armed 
only  to  defend  the  arts  of  peace.     The 
head,   arms,  and  part  of  the  serpents 
are  modem  (F}.—  Statue  of  Melpo- 
mene (H.) ;  the  bead  is  modem Sit> 

ting  statue  of  a  Philosopher,  in  Greek 
marble,  the  companion  statue  of  the 
Moschus  already  noticed ;  the  head, 
however,  does  not  tielong  to  it  (  F). — Sta- 
tue of  Erato;  and,  near  it,  the  statue  of 
Urania,  found  in  the  same  spot  at  Re- 
sina,  but  without  the  heads,  which  have 
been  added  in  plaster  by  Solari. — Small 
statue  of  Bacchus,  with  a  tiger  at  his 
feet  (F);  the  left  arm,  the  upper  half 
of  the  thyrsus,  and  the  right  hand 
have  been    restored   by  Albaccini. — 


Bas-relief  in  Greek  marble,  with  seven 
female  figures  hand  in  hand,  each  of 
which  has  her  name  inscribed  under- 
neath in  Greek  characters.  The  first 
three  bear  the  names  of  the  three 
Graces  (  H).  —  Small  statue  of  Cal- 
Htype,  found  in  the  theatre  of  Hercula- 
neum :  the  head  is  modern. —  Statue  of 

Euterpe  (H) Small  statue  of  Clio 

(F).— Small  sitting  statue  of  Calliope 
(F).  —  Statue  of  Euterpe  (H).  — 
Statue  of  Thalia  (H);  the  head,  the 
arms,  and  the  emblems  are  modem.  — 
Small  statue  of  Apollo,  found  at  Pom- 
peii ;  very  graceful ;  but  the  torso, 
with  a  portion  of  the  arms  and  thighs, 

are  the  only  partt  that  are  antique 

Bas-relief  of  four  figures,  in  Greek 
marble,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Apollo  and  the 
Graces  (F). —  Statue  of  Polyhymnia 
( F) ;  the  head,  left  arm,  and  all  below 
the  knees  are  restorations  by  Albac- 
cini. 

8.   HaXL  of  Adonit,  so   called  from 
the  beautiful   statue  which  stands  in 
the  middle  of    the    apartment,  —  the 
AdomiSf  in  Greek  mart>Ie,  found  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Capua.    The  figure 
is    finely    proportioned     and    highly 
finished  ;  it  has  been  restored  in  parts, 
but  these  additions  do  not  detract  from 
tiie  general  effect  of  the  statue.  —  Statue    - 
of  Venus,  in  Greek  marble,  with  Cupid 
riding  on  a  dolphin  at  her  feet;  the 
attitude   is  the   same  as  that   of  the 
Venus    of  the  Capitol    (Ps). —  Bas' 
relief  in    Greek   marbie,   and    of    the 
best  times  of  Greek  art,  representing 
the  process  of  wine-making  by  Silenus 
and  the  Satyrs.     This  most  interesting 
monument    has  been    published    and 
illustrated    with    great    learning    by 
D'Hancarville,  by  Welcker,  and  by  Fi- 
nati  in  his  great  work  on  the  Museo 
Borbonico.    It  was  found  at  Naples.  — 
Group,  in  Greek    marble,  of  Cupid    • 
winged,  riding  on  a  dolphin  :  the  bead, 
which  is  finely  conceived,  and  the  feet, 
are  restorations  by  Solari.  Itisan  exceed- 
ingly  graceful  group,  of  Roman  sculp- 
ture (F).     Statue  of  Bacchus,  with  a 
tiger  sitting  at  his  feet  (F). — The  Her- 
maphrodite  Faun,   in    Parian  marble, 
and  evidently  of  the  finest  Greek  art ; 
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perhaps  tlie  most  characteristic  and 
elegant  of  this  class  of  statues.  It 
has,  however,  been  considerably  re- 
stored (P).  — Winged  statue  of  Cupid, 
of  Greek  workmanship,  supposed  to 
beone  of  the  antique  copies  of  the  Cupid 
of  Praxiteles  (F).—  The  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,  a  fine  statue,  unfortunately  so 
much  damaged  that  all  the  upper  part 
down  to  the  breast  has  been  supplied 
by  Albaccim(F).  — Statue  of  Pollux, 
found  at  Capua.  —  A  child  holding 
a  goose  by  the  neck  with  both  hands, 
supposed  to  be  a  Greek  copy  of  a 
group  in  bronze  described  by  Pliny. 
The  head,  arms,  and  part  of  the 
thighs  of  the  child,  and  tlie  head 
and  back  of  the  goose,  arc  bad  re- 
storations by  Canardi.  —  Statue  of  a 
Faun,  discovered  in  1747  at  Monte- 
sarchio,  in  Principato  Ultra.  —  Small 
statue  of  Diana  recently  discovered  at 
Pompeii. — The  Hermaphrodite  Bac- 
chus, in  Greek  marble  ;  a  singular  but 
characteristic  statue,  with  very  light 
and  well  arranged  drapery.  It  has 
been  greatly  restored  {¥),'— Diana,  a 
finely  preserved  statue  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  found  near  Torre  del  Greco,  and 
described  with  enthusiasm  by  Winck- 
elmann.  When  exhumed  it  was  found 
to  be  painted  in  various  but  appro- 
priate colours  ;  but  unfortunately,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  colours  have 
all  faded  and  disappeared. 

9.  Hall  of  JupUtr.  Head  of  Euri- 
pides (H).— Homer  (F).  —  Baa^ 
relief  of  high  antiquity,  and  of  the 
purest  Greek  sculpture,  representing 
the  story  of  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and 
Mercury.  Under  each  figure  the  name 
is  inscribed  in  Greek  characters,  that 
of  Orpheus  being  written  from  right 
to  left.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  cele- 
brated bas-relief  in  the  Villa  Albani, 
and  is  engraved  in  Finati's  great  work 
on  the  Museo  Borbonico. — Socrates, 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  illustrated 
by  Visconti  ( F.)  —  Colossal  sitting 
Statue  of  Jupiter  Stator^  found  in  the 
16th  century  in  a  nidie  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Giant  at  Cumas.  It  is 
an  undoubted  specimen  of  Greek  art, 
and  though  cruelly  retouched  and 
apparently    scraped,   it     is   still    very 


dignified  and  imposing. — Bust  of  Ma- 
rius. 

In  this  part  of  the  Museum  have 
been  deposited,  but  only  it  is  under- 
stood temporarily,  two  Sarcophagi  of 
great  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  Norman  kings.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Gaily  Knight*s  visit  to 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  these  monuments 
were  shown  to  him  at  Mileto,  a  village 
near  Monteleone,  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Norman 
town  which  Count  Roger  of  Sicily 
made  his  favourite  residence.  The 
larger  Sarcophagus,  which  had  been  for 
ages  called  the  Tomb  of  Cobnt  Roger, 
was  lying  in  the  vineyard  which  sur- 
rounds the  ruined  abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  which  he  founded ;  but  the  lid 
had  been  removed  to  the  modern  village 
of  Mileto.  The  smaller  Sarcophagus, 
which  tradition  had  handed  down  as 
the  Tomb  of  the  Countess  Eremberga, 
Count  Roger*s  first  wife,  was  lying, 
with  tlie  lid  of  the  larger  one  already 
mentioned,  exposed  to  Uie  open  air  and 
to  the  chance  of  injury  in  the  piazza  of 
Mileto.  The  circumstance  having  been 
published  by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  in  his 
work  on  the  "  Normans  in  Sicily,"  the 
attention  of  the  Home  Minister,  Cav. 
Santangelo,  was  attracted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations to  the  king,  both  monu- 
ments have  recently  been  removed  to 
this  Museum.  The  interest  which  they 
derive  from  their  association  witli  the 
great  Norman  prince,  renders  them  far 
more  precious  as  national  monuments 
than  their  value  as  works  of  art.  The 
larger  Sarcophagus  is  of  Roman  work- 
manship, and  presents  nothing  to  call 
for  minute  description :  the  smaller 
one  is  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  is 
adorned  with  an  alto-relievo  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  Amazons. 

10.  Hall  of  Atlas,  sometimes  called  V 
the  Hall  of  the  lUuttrunu  Men,  —  It 
derives  its  first  name  from  the  kneeling 
Statue  of  Atlas  sustaining  the  celes- 
tial globe,  from  the  Farnese  collection. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  monument 
of  Roman  art,  and  one  of  important 
value  to  the  student  of  ancient  astro- 
nomy.   Of  the  47  constellations  known 
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4o  the  ancients,  42  may  be  distinctly 
recognised,  including  the  welUknown 
groups  of  Cepheus,  Cassiope,  Andro- 
meda, Perseus,  Eniocbus,  Cygnus,  Pe- 
gasus,  Delphinus,  Piscis  borealis,  Aries, 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Orion,  £ridanus,  Ce- 
tus,  Ffscis  australis.  Cancer,  Leo, 
Virgpy  Canis  Major,  Navis,  Hydra, 
Vas,  Corvusy  Centaurus,  Lepus,  S<.-des 
Cassiopeise,  Bootes,  Corona  borealis, 
Hercules,  Serpentarius,  Libra,  Scorpio, 
Lupus,  Ara,  Corona  australis,  Sagit- 
tarius, Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Aquila, 
Lyra,  Draco.  The  6ve  wanting  to 
complete  the  full  number  of  47  are 
Ursa  major,  Ursa  minor,  Sagitta, 
Equus,  and  Canis  minor.  The  date  of 
this  curious  sculpture  is  fixed  as  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  by  the 
absence  of  the  likeness  of  Antinous, 
which  was  inserted  in  tlie  constellation 
Aquila  by  the  astronomers  of  that  pe- 
riod— Bust  of  Antisthenes,  a  very  line 
portrait  of  the  master  of  Diogenes,  in 
^reek  marble  (F).  —  Homer,  a  dig- 
nified and  Tenerable  statue,  of  Greek 
aculpture,  finely  preserved  (H). — 
Bust  of  ^schines,  of  Greek  sculpture, 
«vidently  discoloured  by  the  action  of 
fire  (H).  •— Bust  of  Periander,  of 
Greek  sculpture;  a  thoughtful  and 
«zpressive  head  of  the  Wise  Man  of 

Corinth  (H) Statue  of  Cicero  (P). 

Bust  of  Socrates  (F) — Bust  of  Euri- 
pides  (F).. —  Bust  of  Lycurgus,  finely 
preserved  (Fj.— Statue  of  Sylla;  the 
liead  is  that  of  Sylla,  but  it  is  only 
an  adaptation  to  the  rest  of  the  figure 
<H).  —  Apollonius  (F).  —  Solon,  one 
of  the  6 nest  busts  in  the  collection ;  a 
noble  likeness  of  the  great  legislator, 
executed  in  the  most  perfect  style  of 
Grecian  art  (F). — Bust  of  Seneca  (?) 
{  F).  —  Statue  of  an  orator,  discoloured 
by  the  action  of  Bre  (H).  — Bust  of 
Zeno  (H).— Bust  of  Anacreon  (F).— 
Statue  of  Livia  (P).  —  Bust  of  De- 
mosthenes in  Greek  marble,  and  of 
Greek  sculpture  (H).  —  Another  bust 
of  Zeno,  bearing  his  name  in  Greek 
characters  (F).  —  Female  statue,  sup- 
posed to  be  Niobe  (F).  —  Bust  of 
Herodotus,  with  his  name  inscribed  in 
Greek  characters  (F). — Two  busts  of 
Lysias :  one  of  them  in  Greek  marble. 


and  bearing  his  name  in  Greek  letters. 
—  Bust  of  Euripides  (  F).  —  Bust  of 
Sophocles  (F).  —  Small  statue  of 
Cicero  in  tlie  act  of  speaking:  a 
Roman  sculpture  in  Greek  marble ;  the 
head,  hands  and  right  foot  are  modem 
(H).  —  Bust  of  Carneades  (F).  — 
Bust  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  (H). — 
Bust  of  Posidonius,  with  his  name  in- 
scribed in  Greek  characters;  a  very 
beautiful  bust,  of  Greek  sculpture 
(F).  — ^scHiNzs,  or,  as  it  was  long 
called,  Aristides,  a  magnificent  statue 
in  Greek  marble,  dignified  in  at- 
titude and  manner,  and  beaming  with 
a  commanding  intelligence,  which 
realises  life  itself.  From  the  period 
when  this  statue  was  discovered  in 
the  villa  of  the  Papyri,  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  down  to  our  own  time, 
it  has  been  named  and  described 
as  Aristides,  although  it  has  always 
been  admitted  that  the  head  bore  a 
very  slight  resemblance  to  the  different 
busts  which  were  known  to  be  authen- 
tic portraits  of  the  "  Just  Ailtenian." 
Tlie  younger  Vescovali,  however,  of 
Rome,  in  a  very  learned  pamphlet  of 
recent  date,  has  established,  by  a  com- 
parison of  busts,  that  the  statue  is  not 
tliat  of  Aristides,  but  of  JEtcMnes;  and 
a  collateral  proof  of  a  very  interesting 
kind  is  adduced  in  the  famous  passage 
of  Demosthenes  in  which  he  reproaches 
his  great  rival  for  the  time  and  care 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting 
to  the  arrangement  of  his  dress.  "  The 
figure,"  says  John  Bell,  "  the  just  size 
of  life,  stands  upright,  and  presents 
the  finest  proportions.  The  head  is 
gently  turned  to  one  side;  the  tunic, 
drawn  lightly  over  the  person,  beau- 
tifully marks  the  form  ;  the  right  arm 
resting  on  the  breast,  is  enveloped  in  an 
exquisite  drapery,  which,  gathered  in 
richer  folds,  hangs  gracefully  over  the 
left,  retiring  behind  to  sustain  it.  A 
grand  simplicity  and  mild  dignity  are 
the  distinguishing  features  of  this  fine 
production.  The  countenance  is  placid, 
yet  elevated  and  noble;  the  head  fine, 
and  the  curling  of  the  hair  and  beard 
very  beautiful.  *'  On  the  floor  are  three 
places  marked  by  Canova  as  the  best 
positions  for  contemplating  the  statue 
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from  one  of  them  it  iq>pean  as  if  it 
were  actuallj  advancing,  so  real  and 
lifelike  is  its  action.  Canova's  admi- 
ration of  this  noble  figure  is  well  known. 
He  considered  it  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous monuments  of  ancieMt  art,  and 
it  is  said  that  be  never  entered  the 
Museum  without  visiting  it.— Bust  of 
Socrates  (H). 
U^^  11.  ^o// 0/  2\'6mM»  so  called  from 

the  majestic  colossal  bust  of  Tiberius 
in  Greek  marble,  from  the  Famese 
collection ;  a  portrait  of  tbe  imperial 
tyrant  in  his  early  youth  before  bis 
naturally  fine  features  had  become  dis- 
figured by  his  debaucheries. — A  qua- 
drangular pedestal  of  Greek  maible, 
erected  In  honour  of  Tiberius  by  the 
14  cities  of  Aua  Minor,  which  he  re- 
built after  they  liad  been  damaged  by 
an  earthquake.  Each  city  is  repre- 
sented by  a  ^mbolical  figure  wearing 
its  national  costume,  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  inscribed  below  it.  It  is 
a  very  curious  monument  of  ancient 
art;  it  was  found  during  Addison's 
visit  in  1693>  in  the  Piazza  della 
Malva  at  Pozzuoli,  and  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  that  town.  —  A  beautiful  vase,  in 
Greek  marble,  ornamented  with  bas-re- 
liefs, representing  a  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cession :  the  style  of  sculpture  may 
almost  be  called  Etruscan  (H).  — 
jAt  double  Hermes,  with  the  heads 
of  two  philosophers  supposed  to  be 
Terence  and  ApoUodorus ;  but  this 
point  has  not  be^  the  subject  of  so 
much  controversy  as  the  probable  use 
of  such  a  monument,  which  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  determined  ( F).  —  Two 
very  elegant  candelabra,  supposed, 
fh>m  the  nature  of  the  ornaments,  to 
have  stood  in  a  temple  of  Bacchus 
(F).  —  Another  double  Hermes,  with 
heads  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides,  inscribed  with  their  names  in 
Greek  characters  (F).  —  A  large  and 
very  elegant  vase,  in  Greek  marble, 
vrith  bas-reliefs  of  some  Bacchanalian 
festival,  in  the  early  Greek  style  (F). 
— Statue  of  a  Roman  Consul,  found 
in  1816  outside  the  walls  of  Pom- 
peii. —  A  Vestal,  a  favourite  bust, 
known  by  tlie  popular  name  of  the 


Zinffarelkh  or  tbe  little  Gipsy  (F).^ 
A  fine  Bust,  apparently,  of  an  astro- 
nomer, from  tbe  position  of  the  coun- 
tenance, which  is  fixed  intently  upon 
the  Heavens.     It  is  supposed  by  some 
to   be   a   portrait   of  Aratus   (F).— 
Bust  of  a    philosopher  unknown.— 
Another  unknown  bust,  but  of  excel- 
lent workmanship.  «—  Bust  of  the  In- 
dian Bacchus  (F).  —  Btut  of  SeneeOf 
well  known  as  tbe  Farnese  Seneca. 
Winckelmann  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
the  judgment  which  assigned  this  and 
many  other  similar  busts  to  Seneca; 
and  although  it  still  retains  the  name, 
the  generality  of  modern  writers  on 
art  are  disposed  to  agree  with    him 
in  opinion  (F).  —  Bust  of  the  elder 
Juba,   found    in    1765    at    Herciila- 
neum.  —  Bust  of  the  younger  Juba, 
from  the    Famese  collection.  —  Bust 
of  Cicero  (H).— .Statue  of  the  God- 
dess of  Abundancci  found  in  1816  in 
the  street  of  the  same  name  at  Pom- 
peii.— Bust  of  Claudius  Marcellus,  tlie 
conqueror  of  Syracuse  (F). — Bust  of 
a  young  Faun  (F). —  Bust  of  Tbcmis- 
tocles  in  Greek  marble,   supposed  to 
be  the  copy  of  a  fine  antique  (H).  — 
Bust  of  a  laughing  Faun,  very  much 
restored    (F).  -»  Bust    of    a    philo- 
sopher, unknown. — A  finely  executed 
bust    of    Greek     sculpture     (F).  -— 
Bust  of  Vespasian  (F).  —  Bust  of  the 
young  Hercules,  in  Fentelic  marble: 
all   below   the    lower    lip   is  modem 
(F).  —  Colossal  bust    of   Alexander, 
a  finely  preserved  bust  of  Greek  work- 
manship    (F).  —  Bust    of    Neptune, 
found  at  Nola.— Bust  of  Jupiter,  found 
in  the  temple  which  bears  his  name  at 
Pompeii. —  Lycurgus,  a  fine  bead  of 
Grecian    sculpture,    found   at    Nola. 
—  Two   colossal  busta  of  Juno,  very 
fine  and  well    preserved,    tlie  first   of 
Greek,  the  second  of  Roman  work- 
manship ;  both  from  the  Famese  col- 
lection.—An  imperial  bust,  unknown 
(H).  —Bust  of  Attilius  Regulus  (H). 

Bust   of    Tiberius  (H) Bust    of 

Lentulus  in  fine  preservation  (F.).— 
A  head  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of 
Germanicus,  inserted  on  a  bad  mo- 
dern bust  (H).  — Statue  of  Pudicitia, 
found    in    the   theatre    of    Hercula- 
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neum ;  the  head,  right  hand,  and  left 
arm  are  bad  restorations.  —  Bust  of 
a  lady  in  Greek  marble,  wearing  a  dia- 
dem of  gems  and  pearls,  found  in  a 
tomb  on  the  site  of  ancient  Stabiae. — 
Two  busts,  male  and  female,  called 
Terence  and  Terentia,  because  they 
were  found  together  at  Hcrculaneum, 
with  an  inscription  bearing  the  name 
Terentius.  It  is  however  doubtful 
whether  it  is  the  true  portrait  of  Te- 
rence.— Bust  called  that  of  Flato;  it 
is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  Indian 
Bacchus  already  described,  and  was 
found  in  the  same  place  at  Hercu- 
laneum.  —  Bust  of  Varro  (  F).  —  Sta* 
tue  of  a  Sibyl  in  Greek  marble;  the 
arms,  hands,  and  some  portions  of  the 
drapery  are  modern  (F).  —  A  very 
beautiful  bust  of  Homer  in  Greek 
marble  (F). 

12.    CahvMt  of  the  Ventu  CaUipyge. 
An  arrangement  of  a  crowd  of  Venuses 
in  one  room  has  a  strange  and  almost 
ludicrous  effect,  more  particularly  as 
they  are  all,  with  some  slight  exceptions, 
in  the  same  attitude,  as  if  frightened 
at  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger.      Many 
of  tliem  indeed  seem  to  have  no  other 
quali 6 cation  for  the   honours  of  this 
select  sanctuary  than  their  appearance 
in  what  must  now  be  considered  as  the 
orthodox  posture  of  the   Goddess  of 
Beauty.      It  has  been  truly  said  by 
the  clever  author  of  **  Notes  on  Naples/* 
that  "  some  of  the  naked  group  Paris 
would  have  looked   at  a  good  many 
times  before  he  had  bestowed  the  apple 
upon  them,  and  could  only  have  been 
styled  Venuses  because  their  modest 
originals  coaxed  the  sculptor  so  to  de- 
signate   them    from   their  two  hands 
being  fixed  in  the  regular  places,  and 
their  having  no  clothes  to  their  backs. 
Nevertheless,   Venus   is  Venus;   and 
the  murky  saloon  they  so  numerously 
inhabit  is  turned,  in  virtue   of  their 
Olympian  presence,  into  a  sort  of  3fa- 
bometan  paradise,  which  mortal  women 
are  only  allowed  to  see  the  inside  of 
through  the  furtive  medium  of  the  key- 
hole.**   The  principal  statue  of  the  col- 
lection is  that  which  gives  name  to  the 
cabinet,  the  Venus  Callifyoe,  found 
in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  and  long 


considered  to  be  one  of  the  Venuses  of 
Praxiteles.     The  right  leg,  the  right 
hand,  half  of  the  left  arm,  the  whole  of 
the  left  hand,  the  naked  part  of  the 
breast,  and  the  head  are  modern  re- 
storations   by    Albaccini.       Notwith- 
standing these  extensive  additions  the 
statue  is  very  graceful  and  worthy  of 
its  fame,   though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  admirers  seem  to  have  been 
dazzled  by  its  charms  when  they  have 
compared  it  to  the  Venus  de  Medici. 
Jolm  Bell  describes  this  statue  with  en- 
thusiasm. **  Giving  expression  or  action 
to  a  Venus,'*  he  says,  "  has  always  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  trying 
points  of  skill  in  statuary.     A  nude 
Venus,  pictured  as  under  the  influence 
of  timid  modesty,  can  only  represent  a 
form  passive  and  inanimate,  and  if  ex- 
hibiting tremor,  apprehension,  or  con- 
sciousness, these  feelings  are  insensibly 
participated,  and  her  beauties  are  gazed 
upon  with  sensations  approaching  to 
something   of  a  hurried    and   uneasy 
nature.     The  artist  of  the  Venus  Calli- 
pyge,  witl)  singular  ingenuity  and  happy 
art,  while  filling  the  mind  with  delight 
and   admiration,    has  overcome    both 
these  difficulties.     The  expression  of 
her  beautiful  countenance  is  at  once 
ingenuous    and  sprightly ;    a    playful 
archness  animates  every  feature,  and 
the  most  winning  smiles  seem  to  shed 
a  bright  lustre  over  her  whole  counte- 
nance, communicating  with  a  peculiar 
charm  to  those  around  her  a  portion  of 
the  delight  which  irradiates  her  aspect 
and  physiognomy.     The  forms  of  the 
whole  person  are  exquisite,  the  beautiful 
contours,    gradually    mellowing    aud 
softening  into  each  other,  with  an  un^ 
dulating  graceful  ease  representing  na- 
ture itself  in  its  most  lovely  proportions ; 
while  tlift  finely  wrought,  exquisite,  and 
pure  white  marble  seems  moulded   as 
if  it  would  yield  to  the  touch.     The 
right  arm  is  folded,  bending  towards 
the  bosom  ;  the  other  is  elevated  ;  both 
hold  an  extreme  point  of  the  drapery 
which  flows  with  easy  elegance,  aud 
which  she  seems  to  be  adjusting,  but 
seemingly    more   with   the    object   of 
adding  to  the  graceful  play  of  the  folds 
Uian  with  any  design  of  covering  her 
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person.  The  position  is  fine,  lightly 
resting  on  tlie  left  foot,  the  half- veiled 
bosom  slightly  inclining  to  the  right, 
the  countenance  bending  rather  over 
the  shoulder,  the  vvhole  in  exquisite 
symmetry.** — The  other  Venuses  in  this 
cabinet  require  but  a  brief  notice,  for 
most  of  them  have  been  so  much  patched 
by  restorations  that  there  is  little  left 
to  require  more  than  a  passing  atten- 
tion.— A  Venus  of  indifferent  Roman 
sculpture  from  the  Farnese  collection  ; 
the  nose,  right  arm,  the  left  hand,  the 
legs,  and  the  dolphin  are  modern.  —  A 
Venus  in  Greek  marble,  from  the 
same  collection :  the  torso  is  antique 
and  very  fine;  the  bead,  arms  and 
hands  are  modern. — Another  Farnese 
Venus  with  a  Cupid,  of  Roman  work- 
manship. Part  of  the  neck,  the  liair, 
the  right  arm,  the  left  hand  and  part  of 
the  left  foot  of  the  Venus,  and  nearly 
all  the  Cupid  are  modern. —  A  Venus 
in  Greek  marble,  and  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, found  near  the  Forum  at  Pompeii 
in  1817.  It  bears  marks  of  having 
been  retouched  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves and  considerably  damaged  by 
their  restorations.  The  feet,  which 
were  calcined  by  the  action  of  fire, 
have  been  replaced  by  Solari.  —  An- 
other Venus  from  Pompeii.  When 
found  the  hair  was  gilt  and  the  drapery 
painted  with  a  purple  colour ;  of  which 
some  traces  may  still  be  seen.  —  Mar- 
ciana,  sister  of  Trajan,  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol ;  the 
arms,  the  left  breast,  and  some  other 
portions  are  modem  (F).— Anotlier 
Venus  in  Greek  marble,  greatly  da- 
maged, with  a  Cupid  at  her  side  riding 
on  a  dolphin  (F). — Two  more  Ve- 
nuses from  the  same  collection,  of 
Roman  workmanship.  The  heads  of 
both  are  modern.  —  Besides  these 
statues,  there  are  other  objects  —  such 
as  busts,  candelabra,  has  reliefs,  masks 
&c. — found  principally  at  Pompeii, 
which  explain  themselves,  and  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  We 
may  however  call  attention  to  the  very 
curious  perpetual  Calendar  from  Pom- 
peii, which  is  thus  described  by  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  Malkin: — <'  It  is  cut  on  a 
square  block  of  marble,  upon  cacL  side 


of  which  three  months  are  registered  in 
perpendicular  columns,  each  headed  by 
the  proper  sign  of  the  zodiac.  The  in- 
formation given  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads— astronomical,  agricultural, 
and  religious.  The  first  begins  with 
the  name  of  the  month ;  then  follows 
the  number  of  days;  then  the  nones, 
which  in  eight  months  of  the  year  fall 
on  the  fiflli  day,  and  were  thence  called 
quintan ae;  in  the  others  on  the  seventh, 
and  were  therefore  called  Septimans. 
The  Ides  are  not  mentioned,  because 
seven  days  always  elapsed  between 
them  and  the  nones.  The  number  of 
hours  in  the  day  and  night  is  also  given  ; 
the  integral  part  being  given  by  the 
usual  numerals,  the  fractional  by  an 
S  for  semissis,  the  half,  and  by  small 
horizontal  lines  for  the  quarters.  Lastly, 
the  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  the 
sun  is  to  be  found,  is  named,  and  the 
days  of  the  equinoxes  and  of  the 
summer  solstice  are  determined ;  for 
the  winter  solstice  we  read  Hiemi*  In" 
itium,  the  beginning  of  winter.  Next, 
the  Calendar  proceeds  to  the  Agri- 
cultural portion,  in  which  the  farmer  is 
reminded  of  the  principal  operations 
which  are  to  be  done  within  the  month. 
It  concludes  with  the  religious  part, 
in  which,  besides  indicating  the  god 
under  whose  guardianship  the  month  is 
placed,  it  notes  the  religious  festivals 
which  fell  within  it,  and  warns  the 
cultivator  against  neglecting  the  wor- 
ship of  those  deities,  upon  whose  favour 
and  protection  the  success  of  his  labours 
was  supposed  mainly  to  depend.** 

III.  The  Collection  of  Inscrip- 
tions, or  the  MusEo  Efigrafico.  At 
the  entrance  are  the  two  celebrated 
triumphal  cdumnt  of  cipollino,  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  so  learnedly  illus- 
trated by  Visconti.  Tlie  Museo  Epigra. 
fico  contains  upwards  of  1200  inscribed 
monuments  from  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, Stabice,  Pozzuoli,  Baise,  Cumsc, 
Ischia,  Capri,  and  other  places  in  the 
contomi  of  Naples.  They  are  arranged 
in  8  classes.  1.  The  Siacred  (119  in 
number).  2.  Honorary  (149).  S. 
Public  Works  (19).  4.  Sepulchral 
(762).  5.  Arabic  (5).  6.  Greek,  Os- 
can,   and   Etruscan    (73).      7.   Early 
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Christian  (22).  8.  Miscellaneous 
(70).  —  This  gallerj  contains  some 
well-known  statues,  first  among  which 
is  the  group  of  Thx  Toro  Farnbsb. 
This  celebrated  group,  in  Greek  mar- 
ble, representing  the  story  of  Dirce 
bound  to  the  Bull  of  Mount  Cithsron, 
is  interesting  not  only  as  a  work  of 
art,  but  as  having  been  described  by 
Pliny  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  antiquity.  He  tells  us 
that  it  wss  brought  from  Rhodes  to 
Rome^  and  was  the  joint  work  of 
the  Rhodian  sculptors,  Apollouius  and 
Tauriscus,  who  cut  it  from  a  single 
block  of  Grecian  marble.  Asinius 
Pollio,  the  great  patron  of  art  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  is  belieTed  to 
have  purchased  it  witli  otiier  (Cele- 
brated sculptures  lor  the  purpose  of 
enriching  Rome  with  the  choicest 
specimens  of  Grecian  art.  It  was 
found,  together  with  the  Famese 
Hercules,  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  was  severely  injured.  The  prin- 
cipal restorations  were  made  under 
the  superintendence  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  by  Giobattista  Biancht,  of  Mi- 
Ian,  who  added  the  head  of  the 
Bull,  tlie  upper  part  of  the  figure 
of  Dirce,  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  figures  of  Amphion  and  2iethus. 
The  group,  when  first  discovered 
and  restored,  was  placed  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  second  court  of  the 
Famese  Palace  at  Rome,  where> 
in  accordance  with  tlie  views  enter- 
tained of  its  original  purpose,  it  was 
used  as  the  decoration  of  a  fountain. 
In  1786  it  was  brought  to  Naples,  and 
was  again  injured  by  restorations  ren- 
dered necessary  by  its  removal  from 
Rome.  It  was  Uien  placed  in  the 
Villa  Reale,  and  after  remaining  there 
for  many  years,  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  it  was  removed  to  this  museum  by 
the  judicious  order  of  Francis  I. 
«  This  great  and  distinguislied  work 
of  antiquity,**  says  John  Bell,  *'  is 
equally  choice  in  the  fable,  which  is 
pathetic,  and  in  its  wonderful  execution. 
The  subject  is  the  beautiful  tale  of  the 
revenge  of  Antiope  and  her  two  sons 
(Zethus  and  Amphion)  on  Dirce^  for 
having  seduced  the  affections  of  her 


husband  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes,  who, 
being  enamoured  of  her,  had  despised 
and  repudiated  his  queen.  Her  two 
sons,  enraged  at  the  insult  oflTered  to 
their  royal  mother,  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance, resolved  on  tying  their  victim  to 
die  horns  of  a  bull.  But  Antiope,  with 
masculine  generosity  towards  her  rivali 
interposed  and  prevailed  with  the  young 
men  to  restrain  the  animal,  and  unbind 
their  devoted  captive.  It  is  in  this,  tha 
most  animated  and  critical  moment,  in 
the  act  of  fixing  on  the  horns  of  the 
bull  the  cords  that  encircle  Dirce,  and 
when  they  are  induced  to  stay  his  pre- 
cipitate course,  that  the  group  is  oon« 
ceived.  The  idea  is  grand,  the  tale  ia 
full  of  interest  and  finely  told,  the 
action  simple,  yet  so  powerful  that  the 
mind  dwells  as  it  were  on  tlie  issue 
with  almost  breathless  sensations.  The 
infuriated  bull,  ready  to  begin  his  mur- 
derous career,  and  already  bounding 
from  the  ground,  his  head  tossed  in  the 
air,  and  held  only  by  the  nostrils,  but 
with  a  firm  grasp,  by  one  of  the  youths; 
the  beautifully  touching,  disconsolate, 
and  abashed  condition  of  Dirce,  who 
lies  almost  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and 
is  looking  up  with  horror  to  the  fatal 
completion  of  her  abiding  fate;  the  ani« 
mated  aspect  of  the  two  youths  in 
concert  straining  every  nerve,  every 
sinew,  with  light  and  graceful  yet 
powerful  action,  to  curb  the  fierce 
animal,  is  truly  fine.  These  form  the 
front  view  of  tlie  group,  which  gradu* 
ally  rises  from  behind  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent proportions;  the  queen  standing 
rather  apart,  in  an  upright  attitude, 
simple  and  majestic,  terminates  the 
prospect.  In  the  composition  of  a 
group,  the  ancients  required  unity, 
simplicity,  and  clearness.  In  all  these 
points,  this  work  is  particularly  distin- 
guished. It  presents  one  simple  action, 
natural,  yet  heroic ;  and  a  finer,  a  more 
animated  group,  —  a  more  generous 
sentimental  tale, — a  tale  more  easily 
displayed  all  in  one  moment,— a  more 
choice  variety  of  personage  —  and  a 
more  lively,  dignified,  entire  action, 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  The  de- 
plorable, humbled  condition  of  the 
victim— the  wild  imposing  grandeur  of 
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the  furious  bull  that  is  to  be  the  blind 
instrument  of  vengeance — the  vigour 
and  eagerness  of  the  young  men,  who 
address  themselves,  with  all  the  youthful 
energy  and  sktU  of  the  circus,  to  restrain 
tlie  animal  —  the  pure,  simple  attitude 
of  the  mother,  who,  having  by  persuasion 
flttbdued  their  indignation,  stands  digni- 
fied  and  unmoved  in  silent  contempla- 
tion of  her  youUiful  heroes,  bold  and 
intrepid,  yet  obedient  to  their  queen  and 
their  mother,  is  in  every  respect  won- 
derfully imagined.  The  domestic,  al- 
though heroic,  nature  of  the  scene,  in 
point  of  sentiment,  efl^t,  and  compo- 
sition, renders  this  work,  to  my  idea, 
among  the  finest  dewgns  of  the  ancients, 
and,  considered  as  a  group,  as  having 
tto  equal.  The  composition  of  the  La- 
ocoon,  esteemed  one  of  the  first,  is  arti- 
ficial and  complicated,  only  offering  in 
die  general  view  straggling,  twisting, 
tortured  forms,  such  as  ran  hardly  be 
contemplated  without  uneasy  sensa- 
tions* while  the  whole  possesses  too 
little  of  nature  to  awaken  any  powerful 
interest.  The  Niobe  (and  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  ever  were  a  group)  too  much 
resemble  each  other,  and  are  too  little 
varied  to  tell  a  tale  with  fine  dramatic 
effect  But  this  of  the  Toro  presents  at 
once  a  touching  incident  and  a  most  ani- 
mated action.  The  feelings  are  wound 
up  to  admiration  and  interest  in  be- 
holding two  youths  won  to  pity  and 
repenting  of  their  cruel  design,  with 
intrepid  courage  subjugating  an  Infu- 
riated animal,  and  sparing  their  victim 
in  the  moment  of  her  utter  despair." 
—A  colossal  statue  of  Tiberius,  a  good 
work  of  Roman  sculpture,  somewhat 
injured  by  restorations A  colossal  sta- 
tue of  Atreus  in  the  act  of  slaying  one 
of  tfie  children  of  his  brother  Thyestes. 
Tliis  statue  was  long  considered  to 
represent  Commodus  as  a  gladiator, 
and  the  loss  of  the  head  was  supplied 
by  a  laurelled  head  of  that  emperor, 
but  Cav.  Finati  has  proved,  in  the  12th 
volume  of  the  **  Museo  Borbunico,'* 
that  it  can  be  no  other  than  Atreus 
perpetrating  the  first  act  of  his  fearful 
vengeance.  Both  these  colossal  sta- 
tues are  from  the  Famese  collection, 
and  are  executed  in  Greek  marble,  but 


by  Roman  artists. — The  Faekesb  Hb&- 
cuLEs,  or  the  Hercules  of  Glycon,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  many  mas- 
terpieces of  ancient  art  which  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
It  was  brought  by  Caracalla  from 
Athens  to  adorn  his  baths,  and  was 
found  among  their  ruins  in  1540  by 
Pope  Paul  III.,  but  the  legs  were 
wanting.  Cardinal  Alessandro  Far- 
nese  employed  Michael  Angelo  to 
supply  the  legs,  and  from  his  model 
in  terra  cotta  the  missing  limbs  were 
executed  and  added  to  the  figure  by 
the  Milanese  sculptm"  Guglielmo  delta 
Porta.  Twenty  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  statue  tiie  original  legs 
were  found  in  a  well  three  miles  dis- 
tant/rom  the  baths,  on  the  property  of 
the  Borghese  fkmily ;  but  Michael  An- 
gelo was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
storations of  Guglielmo  della  Porta 
that  he  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
replaced.  The  antique  legs  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Borghese 
family  until  a  few  years  since,  when 
the  present  Prince  Borghese  presented 
them  to  the  king  of  Naples,  who  of 
course  restored  them  to  tlie  statue.  The 
left  hand,  however,  was  never  found 
and  its  place  is  supplied  by  one  of 
plaster  by  Tagliolini.  This  celebrated 
statue  represents  Hercules  resting  onliis 
club,  which  seems  to  bend  beneath  his 
ponderous  arms ;  while  the  expression 
of  complete  fatigue,  both  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  limbs,  is  combined  with 
a  display  of  strength  even,  in  repose, 
which  is  perfectly  supernatural.  At 
the  foot  of  the  club  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  Greek  sculptor  Glycon, 
rATKAN  AeHNAIoa  EnOIEI.  Few 
statues  of  antiquity  were  so  popular 
among  the  ancients  themsdves  as 
the  Hercules  of  Glycon.  It  was  im- 
pressed on  the  money  of  Athens,  and 
afterwards  on  the  coins  of  Caracalla ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the 
Romans  had  many  copies  of  the  statue 
executed  by  their  best  artists.  One  of 
them,  of  the  full  site,  is  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  is  a  small 
bronze  copy  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Rome.  In  modem  times  much  has 
been  written  on  the  powerful  execution 
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of  tlie  statue,  and  it  has  been  sotnethnes 
described  by  enthusiastic  writers  on  art 
as   a   masterpiece  of  sculpture.     But 
the  great  anatomist,  whose  scientific 
criticiam  has  given  so  new  an  interest 
to  the  principal  statues  of  this  Museum, 
has  shown  how  unworthy  it  is  of  such 
praise,  for  the  rimple   reason  that  it 
is  not  true    to  nature.     **Far,**  says 
BeU,  ^from  bestowing  the  praise  so 
generally  adjudged  to  this  statue  I  al- 
most wonder  that  it  is  not  rather  be- 
held with  disgust.    ....     The  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules  fire  the  imagination 
as  grand,  as  adTenturous,  as  miracles 
of  atreng^;    but  how  do  such  Tast 
conceptions    fade    before    this    mere 
ragged  overgrown  heap !      Had  the 
figure,  by  bending  and  turning,  shown 
chiefly,  as  in  the  Belvedere  Torso,  the 
great  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and 
back,  which  may  be  increased  and  ex- 
panded by  labour,  the  effects  had  been 
very  different  indeed.     Limbs  are  ren- 
deied  stnong  and  muscular  by  labour, 
and  may  in  mamne  even  grow  to  an 
extreme  siae,  but  the  trunk  can  only 
become  bulky,  and  from  the  reverse  of 
exertion.    But  while  the  artist,  uncon- 
sdoos  of  this,  has  rendered  the  pecto- 
ml  muscles  and  chest,  which  are  really 
avaeeptible  of  increase,  rather  thin  and 
aBdall,    we    find   the   ribs,  the  rectic 
muscles,  and  muscles  of  the  belly,  where 
they  lie  over  the  stomach,  are  knotted 
into  bulky  unmeaning  masses,  extrava- 
gantly caricatured ;   insomudi,  that  I 
believe  the  most  subtle  anatomist  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  define  those  masses 
which  be  most  aflfects  to  display.     No 
want  of  skill,  but  false  principles  on 
these  points  alone   have  betrayed  the 
sculptor  into  error.     Look  but  to  the 
bead   joined    to    this    mass    of  ideal 
strength,  and  the  inimitable  powers  of 
the  artist  are  at  once  brought  into  evi- 
dcoee.     The  fine  open  forehead;  the 
deep    thoughtful    expression    of    the 
countenance ;  the  rich  disorderly  mass 
of  short  strong  hair ;  the  forms  of  the 
noee ;  the  fine  and  fully-curled  beard, 
from   which   the   lips  protrude  as   if 
breathing,    are    all    admirable  ; «—  the 
placing  of  the  ear  and  juncture  of  the 
neck  behind  are  also  good.     This  sta- 


tue has  been  cdebrated  for  its  anatomi- 
cal accuracy,  but  erroneously.  In  the 
first  place,  in  many  points  it  is  a  mass 
which  defies  all  definition.  In  the 
next,  tlie  anatomy  of  the  pectoral 
muscle  and  fall  below  it  is  wrong; 
the  muscle  is  too  small;  the  serrated 
muscle  too  far  back,  and  the  heads  of 
the  rectis  abdominis  quite  caricatured. 
It  is  also  faulty  in  some  of  the  pro- 
portions ;  the  arms  are  too  vast  for  the 
chest,  which  could  not  support  them  in 
any  labour  corresponding  with  their 
individual  strength.  The  1ef%  arm,  in 
particular,  is  enormous,  and  in  resting 
on  the  club  which,  from  its  weight, 
bends  under  it,  the  triceps  extensor 
cobiti  bulges  out  into  something  like  a 
second  shoulder  and  elbow.  The 
thighs  are  so  short  as  to  take  away 
all  dignity  fh>m  the  figure,  and  the 
hip  and  haunch  are,  in  consequence, 
almost  entirely  wanting.  The  left 
hand  is  badly  restored;  the  small 
sprawling  thumb  and  fingers  corre- 
spond ill  with  the  immense  bulk  of  the 
lx>dy,  which  requires  a  hand  large, 
square,  and  knuckly.  Tlie  legs  are 
the  best;  but  even  these  are  not  per- 
fect. But  the  feet  are  fine,  particu- 
lariy  in  the  joint  from  the  ankle  bone ; 
the  tarsus,  or  arching  of  the  fbot, 
which,  with  the  size  of  the  tibia,  the 
iron-like  strength  and  firm  standing  of 
the  feet,  is  admirable.  This  celebrated 
statue  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  formed,  of  course,  the  most 
important  object  in  the  gymnastic 
school  as  an  ideal  representation  and 
abstract  picture  of  corporeal  strength ; 
and  it  must  have  been  considered  as 
the  very  deity  of  the  place.  It  pro- 
bably stood  in  a  vast  hall  surrounded 
by  the  finest  works  of  art,  which  must 
have  given  great  relief  and  grandeur  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  statue.** 

IV.  The  Gallcrt  of  Bsonzes,  the 
most  extensire  and  interesting  collec- 
tion in  the  worid,  is  rich  in  works  of 
art  discovered  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  Many  of  these  are  of  sur- 
passing interest  and  beauty. — Two 
deer,  the  sixe  of  life,  very  graceful 
and  fVill  of  nature  (H). — A  Drunken 
Faun    reposing    on    the    lion's  skin 
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and  imitating  with  his  fingers  the 
sound  of  the  castanets.  "  The  forms 
of  this  figure,"  says  John  Bell,  *<arc 
Tery  fine ;  but  its  particular  excellence 
more  especially  lies  in  the  chaste  man- 
ner in  wliich  drollery  is  delineated,  as 
in  statuary  any  expression  of  the  risible 
faculties  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  bur- 
lesque or  caricature ;  whereas  here  the 
effect  is  infinitely  pleasing,  insomuch 
that,  while  looking  at  tliis  merry  Faun, 
we  insensibly  partake  of  his  mirthful 
sensations,  llie  distinctire  character 
of  the  Faun  is  expressed  by  the  two 

glands  OD  the  neck"  (H) A  horse, 

supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  qua- 
driga; it  has  suffered  from  fire,  but 
has  been  cleverly  restored  (H).  —  A 
Mercury  reposing  ^  the  size  of  life ;  one  of 
the  most  chaste  and  exquisite  statues  in 
the  Museum.  **  The  forms,  those  of 
early  youth,"  says  John  Bell,  "  are  all 
beautiful,  soft,  and  flowing.  The  figure 
inclines  gently  forward,  represented  as 
in  a  moment  of  deep  meditation  ;  the 
countenance  fine,  pensive,  with  Infinite 
sweetness  of  expression ;  the  hair  ad- 
mirably disposed  ;  the  limbs  round, 
full,  yet  most  delicate.  The  right  leg 
is  partly  extended,  the  palm  of  the 
hand  resting  on  the  block  of  marble 
sustaining  the  person,  while  the  other 
lies  carelessly  on  the  lefl  limb,  which, 
bending  from  the  knee,  recedes  back* 
ward.  The  feet  and  ankles  are  finely 
modelled,  and  the  wings  are  exquisitely 
delicate."  It  is  also  in  admirable  pre- 
servation, nothing  being  wanting  but 
the  eaduceus,  of  which  there  is  still  a 
fragment  in  the  right  hand  (H).  —  A 
Dyer*s  caldron.  (P). —  Statue  of  tlie 
Pythian  Apollo,  somewhat  above  the 
natural  size ;  tlie  first  bronze  of  this 
size  which  was  found  at  Pompeii. — 
Statue  of  an  Actress,  probably  a  por- 
trait, found  in  1754,  with  five  others 
near  it,  in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri  at 
Herculaneum;  the  glass  eyes  give  a 
life-like  aspect  to  the  countenance. — 
Bust  of  a  warrior,  finely  preserved  (  H). 
— Statue  of  a  female  dancer,  with  glass 
eyes  and  inlaid  ornaments  on  the  mantle 
and  tunic;  one  of  the  Herculaneum 
group  of  actresses  mentioned  above. — A 
fine  aud  well-preserved  bust  of  Ptolemy 


Philometor,  with  glass  eyes  and   the 
brow  encircled  with  the  regal  diadem 
(H) — Bust  of  Caius  Csesar,  much  da* 
maged  by  restorations  (P).  —  Another 
statue  of  an  actress ;  one  of  the  group 
mentioned  above.     Bust  of  Lepidus, 
admirably  preserved    (H).  —  Bust  of 
Livia,  very  beautiPul,  and  of  excelleot 
workmanship   (H).  —  Bust  of  Tibe> 
rius,   damaged   (P). — Bust,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Democritus,  found  with 
the  bust  placed  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  is  attributed,  probibly  with  as- 
little  foundation,    to  lieraciitus  (H). 
— A  female  dancer;  one  of  the  com** 
panion  statues  already   mentioned.-— 
Bu9t  of  Berenice  i  one   of  the   finest 
and    most  graceful   portraits    in    tha 
gallery.      When    exhumed,   in    1756, 
from   the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  the 
eyes  and  lips  were  encrusted  with  silver, 
of  which  the  traces  are  still  visible.— 
A  Discobolus,  in  the  act  of  watching 
the  direction  of  the  disk  which  be  has- 
just  thrown  ;  a  most  spirited  and  life-^ 
like  figure,  full  of  natural  grace  and 
expression.       The  glass  eyes   greatly 
heighten    the    effect     (H).  —  A  fine, 
veiled  statue  of  Piety,  formerly  sup- 
posed, but  erroneously,  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Ciria,  the  mother  of  M.   Nonius- 
Balbus,  because  it  was  found  in  the 
Theatre  of  Herculaneum ;   but  other 
statues    have    since    been    discovered 
bearing  the  name  of  Ciria,  whicli  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  countenance  of 
this  figure.     The  drapery  is  well  ar- 
ranged.— Another  Discobolus,  the  com- 
panion of  the  one  already  described^, 
not  inferior,  and  perliaps  even  finer,  ia 
expression.  —  Bust  of  Ptolemy   Sotet 
wearing  the  regal  diadem,  very  finely 
preserved  (H). — Statue  of  an  actress  ;. 
one  of  the  group  already  mentioned.. 
— Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with 
the    diadem   ornamented  with  laurel^ 
in  allusion,  probably,  to  his  patronage 
of  letters  and  of  science.     It  has  glass^ 
eyes,  and  is  admirably  preserved  (  H  ). — 
The  supposed  bust  of  Heraclitus,  finely 
executed  and  in  good  preservation  (H)l 
—Bust  of  Tiberius  (P).— Bust  of  Au- 
gustus,   with  tlie  name  of  the  sculp- 
tor ApoUonius  of  Athens,  the  son  of 
Archiu%  inscribed  at  the  base  of  tlie 
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breast  (H).— >CainiIluS|  one  of  the  priests 
of  the  sacrifices  instituted  by  Romu- 
lus;   an    interesting  statue,  preserved 
in  the  minutest  details,  found  in  some 
ruins  in    Naples. — Bust  of    Ptolemy 
Alexander  wearing  the  regal  diadem  ; 
the  right  eye  is  damaged  (H).— Bust 
of  Sappho;   a  very  expressive  and  in- 
teresting portrait  with  glass  eyes  (H). 
— 'Statue  of  a  female  dancer,  the  com- 
panion of  those  already  described,  and 
the  finest  of  the  group.     It  is  also  par- 
ticularly interesting  as  an  example  of 
the   internal   arrangement    of   female 
drapery.      Tlie  fillet  which  binds  the 
hair  is  inlaid  with  silver,  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  dancing  girls   in 
the  time  of  Homer  (H).  ^-Bust  of 
Sylla  (H) — Bust  of  Commodus,  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  a  copy  of  some 
one  of  the  very  rare  busts  of  this  em- 
peror, and  to  be  not  older  than  the  1 5th 
oentttry(  F). — Bustof  Antinous,  as  Bac- 
chus (F).— Statue  of  Antonia,  wife  of 
Drusus  (H).  —  BuMt  of  Seipto  Afri- 
eamuy  one  of  the  finest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic heads  in  the  Museum.     The 
two  scars  on  the  left  side  of  the  bald 
head  fully   authenticate  tlie  portrait. 
It  was  found  in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri 
^   Herculaneum.  —  Fragment  of    an 
equestrian     statue,    supposed     to    be 
Nero;   a  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers 
bears  the  distinctive  lltuus  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
S;  the  horse   is  altogether  lost   (P). 
—  Bust    of    Lucius    Ccesar,    son    of 
Agrippa  (H).— Fragments  of  horses* 
heads  (P). — Colossal  statue    of  Dru- 
sus   as  a  Sacrificus,  extremely   inter- 
esting on  account  of  its  costume  and 
perfect   preservation   (H).  —  Bust  of 
Speusippus,  the  nephew  and  successor 
of  Plato,  to  whom  it  is  sometimes  er- 
roneously attributed.      It  is  a  grand 
bust,   somewhat   severe  in    character, 
but  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  of 
the  highest  finish  (H).— Tlie  Sleeping 
Faun^  a  very  pleasing  statue  of  a  Faun 
sleeping  upon  a  rock,  with  the  right 
arm  bent  back  over  the  bead,  expressive 
of  fatigue.       The   disposition   of  the 
limbs   and   the   half-opened    lips    arc 
beautifully  true  to  nature,  and  indi- 
cative of  the  deep  sleep  which  follows 


active  exercise.     It  is  in  perfect  pre- 
servation and  was  found  in  1756,  ex- 
actly as    we   now  see  it  in  the  villa 
of  the  Papyri  at  Herculaneum. — BuH 
of   Arehyttu,    with    his    head    bound 
with  the  national  fillet  of  the  wool  of 
Tarentum  ;  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant portrait  (H). — Colossal  nude 
statue   of    Drusus,    found    with    the 
inscription   which  is  now  inserted  in 
the  pedestal,  stating   that  it   was  be- 
queathed to  the  municipalities  by  the 
son  of  Lucius   Seneca,  in  honour  of 
Drusus,    Pontifex   Maximus,  for  the 
eighth  time  Tribune,  for  the  sixteenth 
time   Emperor,   for    the  fourth    time 
Consul,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and 
Censor.      The  ring  on  the  finger  of 
the  left  hand  bears  the  distinctive  lituus 
of  Roman  nobility  (H).  —  A  small, 
but  very  elegant,   female  figure  with 
wings;   it  appears  to  have   formerly 
held  an  olive  branch  in  the  hand,  ivhich 
is  now  made  to  bear  a  long  spear ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  represented 
a  messenger  of  peace.     The  right  arm 
is  wanting ;  the  left  has  a  gold  armlet, 
with   a  small   emerald  in  the  middle 
(P). — A  small  Statue  of  Apollo,  hold- 
ing  in    one  hand   a  lyre    with  silver 
strings,  and  a  plectrum  in  the  other ; 
the   eyes  are  of  silver.       This   very 
beautiful    and   precious  work   of  art, 
wonderfully   preserved,   even   in  such 
delicate  details  as  the  strings  of  the 
lyre,  was  found  in  1808  in  a  private 
house  at  Pompeii,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  for  domestic  worship 
The  features  are  perfectly   feminine, 
and  thus  illustrate  the  descriptions  of 
the  ancient  writers,  who  ascribed  to 
Apollo  tlie  aspect  of  a  young  bride. 
— 'Die  Dancing  Faun,  a  small  statue 
which  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
writers  on  art  considers  the  gem  of  the 
Naples*  collection.     Tt  is  also  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  bronzes  foimd  at 
Pompeii;  and  the  house  in  which  it 
was  discovered  will  retain  for  ever  the 
name  of  the  "  House  of  the  Faun." 
Nothing    can    surpass  the   light   and 
graceful  character  of  this  figure.   "  The 
proportions,  the  lightness,  the  forms^ 
the   animation   of    the   countenance,^' 
says  John  Btrll,  **  arc  inimitable.     The 
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head  is  slightly  throve  n  back,  the  \e(i 
arm   raised,  the  right  foot  advanced, 
while  the  bend  of  the  back  and  throw- 
ing   out   of  the   haunch,    particularly 
denoting  vigour  and  agility,  is  most 
spirited*      The  head  is   bound   by   a 
garland  of  acorns,  the  hair  and  beard 
fine,  delicate,  and  rich.     The  whole  is 
beautiful,  most  graceful,  and  sprightly, 
standing,  raised  up  on  the  tip  uf  the  toe, 
giving  a  singular  expression  of  life  and 
elasticity." — Bacchus  and  Ampelus,  a 
very   elegant  and  interesting    group, 
with  silver  eyes,  standing  on  a  semi- 
circular base  inlaid  with  a  garland  of 
silver  olive  leaves.    This  group  is  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  most  touching 
domestic  incidents  of  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii.     It  was  found  in  1812, 
with   other  objects  of   value,   in   the 
dyer's  caldron  already  described.     The 
caldron  was  standing  in  the  room  of  a 
house  at  Pompeii  which  was  the  nearest 
to  the  street.  Marks  of  some  linen  fabric 
may  still  be  traced  upon  the  surface  of 
these  figures;  and  it  is  tlierefore  sup- 
posed that  the  owner,  in  his  anxiety  to 
save  his  treasures,  hnd  wrapped  them 
in  a  linen  cloth,  and  was  in  tlic  act  of 
removing  them  in  the  bronze  caldron, 
when  the  fiery  eruption  compelled  him 
to  seek  his  own  safety  in  flij^lit  — Co- 
lossal statue  of  Augustus  deified,  hold- 
ing the  sceptre  in  his  right,  and  the 
lightning  in  his  left  hand,  in   imitation 
of  Jupiter  (H).— A  small  heroic  sta- 
tue, resembling  the  symbol  of  Virtue 
which  occurs  so  of^n  on  the  consular 
and   imperial  medals,   but    supposed, 
by  the  learned  Abb^  Guarini,  to  re- 
present Caligula  in  his  childhood  (?). 
The  eyes  and  lips  are  inlaid  with  silver ; 
the  cuirass  also  is  enriched  witli  silver 
ornaments,  among  which  is  a  quadriga 
guided  by  Apollo,  having  below  it  an 
allegorical  figure  of  the  eartli  between 
a  bull  and   a   she-goat.     The    ffigis, 
tlirown  over  the  left  shoulder,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  Gorgon,  and  is  remark- 
able  for  its  unusual  position  (P). — 
Bust  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus(n). — 
Half-length  figure  of  Diana,  with  gla»s 
eyes,  in  the  act  of  killing  the  children 
of  Niobe.      The  leA  arm  is  ivanting. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  com^ 


panion  statue  of  the  Apollo,  described 
in  a  previous'  page  (P).  —  Biui  of 
Seneca,  with  glass  eyes,  a  speaking  and 
most  intellectual  head,  considered,  with 
justice,  one  of  tlie  finest  in  the  Museum. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  it  really 
represents  Seneca ;  but,  as  we  see  it  re- 
peated in  marble,  in  bronze,  and  in 
pietra  dura,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  is  the  portrait  of  some  illustrious 
and  popular  personage.  John  Bell 
describes  it  as  ''very  exquisite.  The 
countenance,"  he  says,  *'  is  particularly 
animated,  and  with  a  charm  and  truth 
to  nature  rarely  exhibited  in  marble. 
In  looking  on  it,  the  attention  is  sud- 
denly arrested ;  the  features  seem  full 
of  life,  as  if  words  had  just  proceeded 
from  the  partly-closed  lips.  The  divided 
hair,  spare  and  marking  the  winter  of 
life,  is  beautifully  executed.  The 
beard,  also  bearing  the  same  character, 
is  peculiarly  fine*'  (H). — A  bull,  the 
ornamental  part  of  a  fountain  at 
Pompeii,  where  it  was  recently  dis- 
covered; the  leaden  pipe  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  mouth. — Colossal  statue 
of  Marcus  Calatorius  in  the  toga,  dis- 
covered at  Uerculaneum  in  1743,  with 
an  inscription,  recording  that  it  was 
erected  in  his  honour  at  the  expense  of 
the  citizens  and  inhabitants. — Bust  of 
Ptolemy  Apion,  with  the  diadem  (H). 
— The  infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents,  from  the  Farnese  collection. 
The  pedestal,  which  dates  probably 
as  late  as  the  16th  century,  contains 
in  six  compartments  the  labours  which 
Hercules  performed  after  the  destruction 
of  tlie  serpents.^Bust  of  an  unknown 
person,  remarkable  for  its  fine  preser- 
vation, and  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  (H). — Colossal  statue  of  Lucius 
Mnmmius  Maximusin  the  toga,  found  at 
Herculancum  with  the  companion  sta- 
tue of  Marcus  Calatorius  already  de- 
scribed; according  to  the  inscription 
found  at  its  base,  it  was  likewise  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  and  in- 
habitants.— A  large  bronze  stop-cock 
of  an  aqueduct  or  reservoir.  This  cock 
must  have  been  turned  oflTat  a  moment 
when  the  water  was  in  the  pipes ;  for, 
after  the  lapse  of  17  centuries,  it  still 
contains  water,  as  it  were  hermetically 
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sealed.   It  was  found  at  Ponia,  probably 
in  tbe  baths  erected  by  Tiberius  on  that 
island.— CMmm/  Afloef  of  a  HonCf  one 
of  tbe  very  noblest  specimens  of  Greek 
art  which  has  been  preserved  to  our 
time.     It  is,  according  to  tradition,  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  a  colossal 
horse  which  stood  in  the  pronaos  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  now  occupied  by 
the   Piazsa  di    San    Gennaro.      This 
horse  was  said  to  hsTe  been  a  copy  of 
the  celebrated  Trojan  horse,  which  the 
Greek  founders  of  Neapolis,  proud  of 
their  origin,  and  tracing  it  from  the  de- 
struction of    Troy,  adopted  as  their 
national    emblem.      The    statue   was 
believed  by  the  populace  to  have  been 
oast  by  Virgil,  whom  the  Neapolitans 
have  always  regarded  as  a  magician. 
From  this  circumstance  it  was  consi- 
dered so  sacred,  and  was  held  in  such 
high  repute  for  the  cure  of  all  the  ma- 
ladies of  horses,  that  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  horses  were  brought  to 
Naples  to  be  cured  by  simply  letding 
them  round  the  statue.     Cardinal  Ca- 
rafa,  when  archbishop   of    Naples,  is 
said   to  ha?e   resolved   to   check  this 
superstition  ;    and,  finding   all    other 
means    fruitless,    be    had    the    statue 
melted  down,  and  the  bronze  converted 
into  bells  for  the  cathedral.     His  kins- 
man, Diomede  Carafa,  Count  of  Madda 
loni,  however,  saved  the  head  from  de- 
struction, and  placed  it  in  his  palace 
as  a  memorial  of  a  work  of  art  which 
was  then  irretrievably  lost.     John  Bell 
describes  this  head  with  just  enthusiasm. 
"  It  is,"  he  says,  <'  superb,  unequalled, 
magnificent  from  its  bulk,  and  invalu- 
able  in   workmanship.     The  head   is 
most  spirited  and  of  the  finest  action  ; 
aad  the  statue,  when  entire,  must  have 
presented  a  work  of  singular  grandeur. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  head 
is  not  sustained  in  a  form  such  as  to 
give  it  the  advantage  of  being  viewed 
in  a  natural  position ;  since,  as  it  now 
is,   resting   on  the  neck,  the  general 
effect  is  greatly  injured." — A  raven  : 
like  the  bull  noticed  above,  it  formed 
part  of  a  fountain;  the  tube  for  the 
water   may  still  be  seen  in  its  beak 
(H). — A  small,  but  very  interesting, 
statue  of  Diana  in  the  costume  of  a 
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huntress  (H).>-.  Small  statue  of   one 
of  tbe  Cabiri  (H).— Small  statue  of 
Bacchus»    in    fine    preservation,  very 
gracefbl  and  characteristic  (  H).<->Small 
figure  of  Mercury ;  the  left  arm  is  lost 
(Nocera). — A  small  figure  of  a  Bac* 
chante,  in  a  fine  state  ofpreservation,  also 
found  at  Nocera. -^  A  small  statue  of 
a  boy,  with  the  right  hand  resting  on 
a  vase.     It  is  one  of  a  group  of  eight, 
whidi  formed  the  ornamento  of  a  foun^ 
tain  at  Herculaneum. — BucephdUut    a 
small  but  exceedingly  beautiful  statue 
of  a  horse,  with  silver  head-band  and 
bridle.     Nothing  can  surpass  tlie  im- 
petuous expression  of  this  nol>1e  animal, 
or  the  admirable   preservation  of  its 
minutest  parts.     It  was  found  at  Her- 
culaneum, in  the  same  spot  with  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Alexander ;  and  it 
is  tlierefore supposed  thatit  was  intended 
to  represent  Bucephalus.  ^-  One  o(  the 
group  of  boys  described  above,  differ- 
ing however  from  that  figure,  by  haring 
the  left  instead  of  the  right  hand  resting 
on    the  vaae.-»A   small  statue   of  a 
Satyr,  sitting  on  a  rock  and  caressing 
a  tiger,  found,  with  four  others  to  be 
noticed    hereafter,    at    Herculaneum, 
where  they  formed  the  ornaments  of  a 
fountain.  — A  small  equestrian  statue 
of  Alcxahusk  tub  Gas  at  mounted  oa 
Bucephalus,  and  in  the  fu:t  of  striking 
with  the  sabre.     This  very  precious 
monument  of  ancient  art  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  Museum. 
Alexander  is  a  noble  figure ;  the  bead, 
divested  of  the  helmet,  and  bound  sim- 
ply with  the  royal  diadem,  is  full  of 
heroism  and  animation.     The  horse  is 
quite  equal  to  bis  rider  in  energy  and 
vigour,  and  fully  realizes  all  our  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  the  famous  Buce- 
phalus.   The  reins,  elaborately  worked, 
are  of  silver.     The  rare  occurrence  of 
statues  of  Alexander,  and  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  this  group,  almost  en- 
title it  to  be  considered  unique  (H).— 
A  sitting  Satyr  caressing  an  otter,  the 
companion  figure  of  the  one  caressing 
a  tiger  already  described. — Another  of 
the  group  of  boys  described    above. 
This  one  carries  under  bis  left  arm  a 
dolphin,  in  whose  mouth  the  water-pipe 
may  still  be  seen.  —  Alto>relievo  of  a 
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warrior,  found  in  the  theatre  of  Her* 
culaneum  with  the  alto-relievi  of  Juno 
and  ApoUo  described  below.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  formed  part  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  celebrated  quadriga 
of  Herculaneum.  —  Another  of  the 
group  of  boys,  corresponding  with  the 
one  just  noticed,  except  that  this  6gure 
carries  the  dolphin  under  his  right  arm. 
— A  small  statue  of  Fortunef  with  the 
attributes  of  fits.  This  very  remark- 
able statue  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  Mythology  :  it  is  also  inter- 
esting as  a  work  of  art  in  the  highest 
state  of  preservation.  The  dress  is  in- 
laid  with    silver  (H) Alto-relievo 

of  Juno,  one  of  the  three  companion 
^gures  already  described.  —  A  small 
statue  of  Fortune  standing  on  a  globe, 
or  rather  poising  herself  upon  ti|)- 
toe,  as  if  about  to  dance,  an  altitude 
often  described  by  ancient  writers  as 
characteristic  of  Fortune,  but  of  which 
this  is,  we  believe,  the  only  known  ex- 
ample, llie  gracefulness  of  the  figure ; 
the  light,  airy,  and  almost  transparent 
drapery ;  the  silver  necklace ;  the  sil- 
ver inlaid  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
the  silver  festoon  which  surrounds  the 
globe,  all  combine  to  give  unusual 
value  to  this  most  interesting  figure 
(H).  —  Another  of  the  group  of  boys 
mentioned  above ;  the  right  hand  rests 
on  a  mask  supported  by  a  column. 
—  Alto-relievo  of  Apollo  (?),  one  of 
the  companion  figures  already  de- 
scribed as  forming  part  of  the  qua- 
driga of  Herculaneum. — Another  of 
tlie  group  of  boys,  with  the  left  hand 
resting  on  a  mask.  —  A  Satyr  sitting, 
the  companion  figure  of  the  two  already 
noticed. — A  small  equestrian  statue  of 
an  Amazon  ;  very  characteristic  of  the 
martial  attributes  of  these  female  war- 
riors. The  right  portion  of  the  chest 
is,  as  usual,  covered  with  drapery,  to 
signify  the  absence  of  the  breast :  the 
horse  is  very  beautiful  and  spirited 
(H).  —  A  Satyr;  one  of  the  group 
already  described.  —  A  young  Faun 
carrying  an  Otter (H).  —  A  small  and 
very  pretty  figure  of  a  Bacchante 
(H). —  Another  young  Faun.  —  An- 
other of  the  group  of  boys  described 
"*^ove.     Tliis  one  bears  an  amphora 


on  his  right  shoulder,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  graceful  of  the  group.  •—  A 
small  figure  of  Silenus  riding  on  an 
Otter,  found,  with  the  Satyrs  already 
described,  at  Herculaneum,  where  they 
served  as  ornaments  of  a  fountain. 
This  Silenus  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  group,  and  the  water  passed  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  otter.  —Another  of 
the  group  of  Boys.  The  amphora,  in 
this  case,  rests  on  the  left  shoulder.  — 
A  Pig,  very  characteristic,  and  in  fine 
preservation  (H). 

V.  The   Collection    of   Ancient 
Glasses,  arranged)  with  the  objects  de» 
scribed  in  the  six  following  classes,  in 
rooms  upstairs).     This  is,  without  »• 
ception,  the  most  extensive  and  most 
valuable  collection  in  the  world.     It 
amounts    at  present   to    upwards    of 
4,000  pieces,  including  almost  every 
article  into  which  glass  is  capable  of 
being  worked.     Mnny  of  these  show 
the  remarkable  skill  which  the  Romans- 
had  attained  in  this   branch   of  ma-> 
nufacture.      Among  them    are   wine 
bottles,  plates,  water  jugs,  cups,  d«» 
canters,   cruets,  tumblers,   urns,   cha-> 
lices,  bas-reliefs,  scent  bottles,  pots  of 
rouge  and  perfumes,  funnels,  bottles  of 
medicines,  fruit  dishes,  necklaces,  cine-' 
rary  urns  still  containing  human  bonea,. 
and  numerous  other  articles  which  ik 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate     Hie 
window  glass  found   in   the  villa  of 
Diomed  at  Pompeii  is  extremely  in- 
teresting, as  showing  how  early  its  uae 
had  become  essential  to  domestic  lux- 
ury.     Among  the  vases  is  one  of  re*   w^ 
markable    beauty,  discovered   full  of    ^ 
human  ashes  in  the  tomb  attached  to  the     } 
House  of  the  Mosaic  Columns  at  Pom-     ' 
pcii  in  1837.     It  resembles  the  Port- 
land vase  in  appearance  and  style,  and 
is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  it 
in  regard  to  grace  and  elegance  of  ex- 
ecution.    The  bas-reliefs,  like  those  of 
the  Portland  vase,  arc  in  a  white  semi- 
transparent  material,  which  appears  to 
have  first  coated  the  whole  body  of  the 
vase,  and  then  to  have  been  removed 
by  the  workman,  precisely  as  a  cameo 
is  made.      When  discovered  one  side 
of  the  vase  was  broken  in  three  places, 
but  the  fragments  were  carefully  col- 
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lected,  and  the  whole  has  been  restored 
with  great  skill  and  success. 

VI.  Thx  Txaax  Cuttk,  or  Collzctiok 
or  PoTTsar.  This  is  also  a  very  in- 
teresting and  important  collection,  con« 
taining  upwards  of  5000  articles,  which 
throw  a  yaluable  light  on  the  domestic 
manners  and  life  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. Here  are  basins,  cups,  bottles, 
oil  vessels,  porringers,  pots,  lamps, 
urns,  tiles,  gutters,  pipes,  inkstands, 
lids,  plates,  drinking  bowls,  chimney 
pots,  bird  fountains,  a  money*box  still 
containing  coins,  a  cage  for  fattening 
dormice,  and  three  taste  of  singular 
beauty,  adorned  with  bas-relief^  of 
great  interest.  One  of  these  has  the 
bust  of  the  matron  to  whom  it  evi- 
dently belonged,  with  the  hospitable 
inscription,  "bibb  amice  dk  mko.*' 

VII.  The  ClNQUXCENTO  COLLXCTIOK. 

This  branch  contains  1200  specimens, 
among  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  —  A  Sacrnmental  Piz,  in 
bronse,  designed,  it  is  said,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  cast  by  Jacopo  Siciliano, 
whom  Vasari  commemorates  for  his 
skill  in  casting  metal.  —  A  bas-relief 
of  the  Passion  in  alabaster,  which  be- 
longed to  King  Ladislaus,  and  was 
always  placed  upon  the  altar  whenever 
he  heard  mass:  it  was  presented  by  his 
sister,  Joanna  II.,  to  the  monks  of  S. 
Giovanni  Carbotiara,  in  whose  church 

the  king  is  buried A  bronze  bust  of 

Dante,  supposed  to  have  been  made 
from  a  cast  taken  after  death.  —  A 
bronze  bust  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. — 
Two  marble  busts  of  Paul  III.  (Far- 
nese),  and  others  of  Charles  V.,  Gian 
Gastone,and  Ferdinando  de*  Medici.— 
Statue  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  mother 
of  Frederick  and  aunt  of  Conradin,  erec- 
ted by  the  monks  of  the  Carmine,  which 
she  founded  with  the  ransom  she  had 
brought,  too  late,  to  redeem  tlie  life  of 
her  son.  -^  A  splendid  casket  of  silver- 
gilt,  adorned  with  rock  crystals  and 
bas-reliefs  representing  mythological 
subjects,  and  various  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Alexander  the  Great ;  a  com- 
plimentary allusion  to  the  achievements 
of  Alessandro  Farnese.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Joannes  de*  Bemardi,  sup- 
posed to  be  Giovan  Bernardi  of  Castel 


Bolognese.  —  The  sword  and  poniard 
of  Alessandro  Farnese,  with  an  agate 
handle  which  bears  the  inscription, 
Dvcx  TVTvs  ACHATX..— A  uumerous  col- 
lection of  sacramental  vessels,  carved 
figures  in  wood  and  ivory,  a  celestial 
globe  in  brass,  brought  from  the  East 
as  a  present  to  Cardinal  Borgia,  and 
described  by  the  astronomer  Toaldoand 
others.  It  bears  an  Arabic  inscription 
to  this  effect :  —  «  By  the  command, 
and  with  the  protection  of  our  Lord  the 
Sultan  Alkamel,  the  wise,  the  iust,  the 
defender  of  the  Mussulman  faith,  Ma- 
homet Ben-Abi  Beeker-Ben-Aioud, 
always  invincible;  designed  by  Caissar 
Ben-Abi  Alcasem  Ben  Mosafer  Ala* 
braki  Alhanofi,  in  the  622nd  year  of 
the  Hegira,*'  (  A.  D.  1225).— A  bronze 
patera,  used  as  an  armlet,  with  two 
Arabic  inscriptions,  the  one  on  the 
inside  stating  that  "whoever  canriea 
this  about  him,  the  malignant  spirit 
will  be  driven  from  him  with  the  hel^ 
of  God.*'  The  inscription  on  the  out* 
side  is  as  follows:  "Mahomet  Ra- 
bunar,  second  broUier  of  Rabuni,  on 
whom  God  have  mercy:  tliis  holy 
patera  is  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  and  mad  dogs,  for 
difficult  labours,  tumours,  and  violent 
colics.  ** — Some  curious  pictures  brought 
from  India  by  tlie  missionary  Padre 
Paolino  da  S.  Bartolomeo,  for  Car- 
dinal Borgia,  illustrating  the  attribute* 
of  Vishnu,  Siva,  Saravasdi,  and  other 
Indian  divinities.  —  A  collection  of 
miscellaneous  objects  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 

VIII.  Room  of  the  Paptbi.  Thia 
collection  never  fails  to  excite  the 
strongest  interest  among  all  classes  of 
travellers,  not  merely  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  ancient  writings  which 
have  been  thus  preserved,  but  also  for 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  in  which  massea 
of  blackened  matter,  buried  for  seven- 
teen centuries,  and  changed  by  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture  into  what 
were  at  first  considered  to  be  sticks  of 
charcoal,  have  been  unrolled  and  suc- 
cessfully decyphered.  Nearly  the  whole 
collection  wa?  discovered  in  1752,  in  a 
suburban  villa  at  Herculaneum,  in  a 
small  room  which  had  evidently  been 
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a  library^  for  the  papyri  were  ranged 
in  presaeB  round  the  walls  of  the 
apartment.  The  workmen  destroyed 
those  which  were  first  i>rought  to  light, 
thinking  that  they  were  mere  pieces 
of  charcoal;  but  on  the  opening  of 
this  room  the  remarkable  arrangement 
of  the  rolls  excited  curiosity,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words.  The  whole  collection  in  the 
villa,  amounting  to  17S0  rolls,  was  then 
carefully  preserved,  and  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici,  together 
with  seven  inkstands  of  various  forms, 
a  stylus  and  its  case,  bronae  busts  of 
Epicurus,  Zeno,  and  Hermachus,  bear- 
ing tlieir  names  in  Greek  letters,  and 
other  articles  which  were  found  in  the 
same  apartment.  The  first  person  who 
appears  to  have  suspected  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  papyri  was  Pademi,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  our  countryman  Dr. 
Mead,  expressed  his  conviction  that 
he  had  discovered  traces  of  letters  upon 
the  supposed  sticks  of  charcoal,  and 
therefore  believed  that  they  were  ma^ 
nuscripts,  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
fire.  A  long  time,  however,  elapsed, 
a/ler  this  discovery  was  verified  by  fur- 
ther observations,  before  any  practical 
means  of  unrolling  the  papyri  was  de- 
vised. It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to 
observe  tliat  the  papyrus  was  formed  of 
thin  laminsB  of  the  vegetable  tissue  of 
the  rush  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  that 
tliese  laminsB  were  pasted  together  so 
as  to  form  a  long  narrow  sheet  varying 
from  8  to  16  inches  in  breadth.  The 
surface  was  polished  with  some  hard 
substance,  and  the  ink  was  then  ap- 
plied  with  a  reed  or  cahtmut.  This 
ink,  however,  being  a  simple  black 
fluid,  without  a  mordant,  was  liable  to 
be  effaced  by  the  application  of  mois- 
ture. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
utmost  skill  and  caution  were  necessary 
in  unrolling  the  papyri  to  preserve  un- 
injured the  manuscripts  upon  their 
surface.  Mazaocclit  tried  the  plan  of 
placing  them  under  a  bell  glass  in  the 
sun,  believing  that  the  moisture  and 
heat  would  detach  the  leaves ;  but  this 
experiment  failed  entirely,  and  the 
writing  evaporated  with  the  moisture 
of  the  rolls.     The   Padie   Piaggi  at 


length  invented  an  ingenious  machine 
for  separating  and  unrolling  them, 
which,  although  tedious  in  its  opera- 
tion, is  still  used  as  the  l>est  that  haa 
yet  been  suggested.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  it  is  well  known,  visited  NaplM 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  resources  of  cfaemisti^  could  not 
be  made  available  in  discovering  a 
more  expeditious  and  certain  process 
of  unrolltng.  After  analysing  seve- 
ral papjrri,  he  tried  various  experi- 
ments with  more  or  less  success, 
but  at  last  he  relinquished  the  under- 
taking, partly,  it  is  said,  from  a  belief 
that  unnecessary  obstacles  were  thrown 
in  his  way,  and  partly  from  disappoint- 
ment at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  The 
number  of  papyri  now  exceeds  1750, 
of  which  about  500  have  been  success- 
fully unrolled.  Two  volumes  of  the 
transcripts  have  been  published,  and 
another  has  long  been  preparing  for 
the  press.  No  manuscript  of  any 
known  work  has  been  discovered  ;  and 
so  far  as  the  examination  has  yet  ad- 
vanced, the  library  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  treatises  on  tiie  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  a  &ct  confirmed  by 
the  busts  of  Epicurus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. Two  books  of  a  Treatise  de 
Naturi  by  Epicurus  and  some  books 
by  Philodemus  are  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  works.  Philodemus  was 
a  philosopher  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  who 
appears  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  by  whom  he  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  "De  Finibus'*  as  a  vtr 
optimu*  €t  homo  doetiitimiu,  a  descrip- 
tion which  seems  to  negative  the  con- 
jecture that  lie  is  the  Philodemus 
alluded  to  by  Horace  in  one  of  the  most 
licentious  passages  of  his  satires.  One 
of  the  papyri  which  bear  his  name  is  a 
Treatise  on  Music,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  the  study  of  music 
is  injurious  to  the  morals  of  a  state ; 
another  is  a  Treatise  on  Vice  and 
Virtue;  another  is  a  Dissertation  on 
Rhetoric,  and  its  influence  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Government.  Nearly 
all  the  manuscripts  have  lost  their  first 
leaves,  but  the  titles  are  fortunately  re- 
peated at  the  end.  They  are  written  in 
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colamiis  conUining  from  20  to  40  lines 
Ld  each,  and  without  stops  or  marks  of 
any  kind  to  indicate  the  terminations 
of  sentences  or  the  divisions  of  words. 
The  letters  of  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  w,  are  all 
capitals  ;  some  of  them  are  peculiar  in 
form,  and  bear  accents  and  marks  of 
which   all   knowledge  has  been  lost 
The  A,  A,  E,  A,  M,  P  and  2,  as  Wine 
kelmanu  pointed  out  nearly  a  century 
ago  in  bis  letter  to  Count  Bruhl,  differ 
in  character  from  all  other  examples  of 
ancient  writing  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.    The  columns  are  from  3  to 
4  inches  in  width,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  spaces  about  an  inch 
wide ;  they  are  also  in  some  cases  di- 
vided by  red  lines.     One  of  the  Latin 
msnuscripts  is  attributed  to  Rabirius, 
whose  poem  on  the  battle  of  Actium 
is  mentioned  by  Seneca  and  Quintilian. 
IX.    Cabinet    or    Gems,   or    the 
Oggttti  prezioMU      The    pavement  of 
this  apartment  is  composed  of  ancient 
mosaics,    among  which    is  the    cele- 
brated device  of   the  dog,   with   the 
words  CAVE  CAN  em:  **  Beware  of  Uie 
Dog."     The  design  is  very  spirited: 
the  dog  is  chained,  and  is  represented 
black  spotted  with  white,  with  a  red 
collar.     It  is  impossible  to  attempt  a 
detailed  description  of  the  objects  pre- 
aerved  in  this  and  the  succeeding  rooms. 
On   the  right  hand,  on  entering  the 
apartment,  is  a  small  press  containing 
a  numerous  collection   of  objects  in 
gold,  and  some  cloth  of  asbestos,  found 
in  the  tombs  at  Cumae,  Canosa,  and 
other  places   of  high  antiquity.       In 
two  other  presses  on  the  right  are  va- 
rious interesting  articles :  among  tliem 
are  the  colours  and  stock  in  trade  of  a 
painter,  taken   as   we  now  see  them 
from  his  shop  at   Pompeii ;  some  of 
the  colours  are  in  a  crude  state,  others 
are  prepared  for  use,  and  are  still  in 
the  original  vases  in  which  they  were 
kept  for  sale:   with  them  were  found 
numerous  shells,   a   pumice   stone,  a 
mullet  of   verdc    antique,   pieces    of 
amber,  wax,  chalk,  sulphur,  &c.     We 
find   here   likewise   corks  for  bottles, 
soap,  sponges,   ropes,  twine,    nets   of 
rarious  sorts,  flasks  for  wine,  oil  bottles. 


wearing  apparel  of  linen  and  wool,  a 
medicine  chest,  with  the  slab  for  pre* 
paring  pills  with  the  spatula.  Here 
are  also  eatables  of  all  kinds,  walnuts, 
almonds,  filberts,  chetauts,  figs,  plums, 
raisins,  rice,  carrouba  nuts,  beans,  pears^ 
dates,  coriaDder  seeds,  pomegranate 
seeds,  pine  kemds,  lentils,  millet, 
barley,  wheat,  Bustaid  seed,  fragmenta 
of  fish  and  other  bones,  snail  shells,  and 
two  loaves  of  bread,  circalar  in  form, 
flat,  and  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 
One  of  them  is  stamped  with  this  in* 
scription:— -siuoo .  craku  .  m .  cicca, 
which  is  supposed  to  mean  that  vetches 
{deer)  were  mixed  with  the  flour. 
Two  other  presses  on  the  left  side  of 
the  room  contain  silver  articles,  such 
as  tasse,  plates,  salvers*  mirrors,  clasps, 
spoons,  vases,  several  dishes  recently 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  and  four  very 
elegant  little  vessels  of  silver  gilt  found 
in  1835  in  the  house  of  Meleager.  In 
the  middle  of  the  apartment  are  two 
circular  presses  containing  gold  brace- 
lets, armlets,  pins,  necklaces,  rings, 
brooches,  chains,  gold  lace,  leaf  gold, 
gold  net,  cloth  of  gold,  a  purse  found 
in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  skeletons  in 
the  villa  of  Diomed,  and  numerous 
other  objects  of  value,  all  discovered  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  except  the 
small  gold  stag,  which  came  from  the 
Borgia  collection.  This  room  also 
contains  the  collection  of  Cameoe  and  In* 
toffU,  said  to  amount  to  1 600  specimens. 
It  contains  also  the  celebrated  Fameae 
Tazxa  in  sardonyx,  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter,  considered  by  all  writers  on 
this  branch  of  art  as  the  most  pre- 
cious object  of  its  class  in  the  Far- 
nese  collection,  with  which  it  passed 
to  this  Museum.  It  is  composed  of 
a  single  piece  of  sardonyx,  and  is  co- 
vered with  exquisite  sculptures,  which 
have  given  rise  to  much  learned  and 
elaborate  disquisition.  The  outside  is 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Medusa, 
and  the  seven  figures  in  the  interior 
are  generally  supposed  to  represent 
the  apotheosis  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 

X.  The  CoLLxcTiov  or  Medals 
numbers,  it  is  said,  40,000  examples, 
chiefly  coins  of  Magna  Griecia,  Sicilyt 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Xi.  The  MtrsKUK  or  Small  Broitzcs 
occupies  five  spacious  rooms.  It  af- 
fords an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amuse- 
ment, and  brings  before  us  the  every- 
day life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii 
in  a  manner  at  once  startliug  and  in- 
structive. If  it  were  necessary  to  de- 
scribe  minutely  each  of  the  interesting 
objects  in  this  branch  of  the  Museum, 
or  even  to  enumerate  the  thousand 
articles  which  will  not  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  do  so  within 
the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to 
the  entire  description  of  Naples.  Most, 
however,  of  the  objects  which  are  here 
assembled  are  sufficiently  obvious  to 
describe  themselves ;  and  we  can  only 
profess  to  point  out  the  leading  features 
of  the  collection. — 1.  First  Room,  con- 
taining chiefly  kiteken  utennh»  The  floor 
is  composed  of  mosaics  from  Stabise. 
In  the  centre  on  a  mosaic  table  is  a 
portable  stove  for  heating  water,  found 
at  Herculaueum.  Among  tlie  other 
articles  are  kettles,  stewpans,  sauce- 
pans, caldrons,  frying  pans,  some 
with  spherical  cavities  for  dressing  eggs, 
pudding  moulds,  cake  moulds,  ladles, 
skimmers,  &c.  Many  of  these  vessels, 
even  for  the  commonest  kitchen  pur- 
poses, are  very  elegant  both  in  work- 
manship and  form;  and  some  of  the  bet- 
ter class  are  lined  and  inlaid  with  silver. 
^-2.  Second  Room,  containing  eande* 
Idhroy  weighU,  and  measurea.  The  floor 
Is  composed  of  mosaics  from  Stabiss. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  candelabra  yet  discovered 
at  Pompeii.  It  stands  3  feet  high,  and 
is  thus  described  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Malkin:  —  **  On  a  rectangular  plinth 
rises  a  rich  angular  pillar,  crowned  by 
a  capricious  capital.  On  the  front  of 
the  pillar  is  a  mask  of  a  Bacchante,  with 
fine  features  and  long  flowing  hair; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  the  head  of  a 
bull,  with  the  Greek  word  Bucranion. 
From  the  extreme  points  of  the  abacus, 
four  ornamented  branches,  beautifully 
chased,  project ;  the  lamps  which  now 
hang  from  them,  though  ancient  also, 
are  not  those  which  belonged  to  the 
stand,  and  were  not  found  with  it. 
They  are  nearly  alike  in  figure,  but 


diflTer  in  size.  Three  of  them  are  orna- 
mented with  various  animals:  the 
fourth  is  plain.  One  of  them  has  each 
of  its  ends  wrought  into  the  form  of  a 
shell.  Above  are  two  eagles  in  high 
relief,  with  tlie  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter 
in  their  talons.  Another  has  two 
bulls'  heads;  a  third,  two  elephants* 
heads  projecting  from  the  sides.  The 
latter  is  suspended  by  two  dolphins* 
instead  of  the  chains  generally  in  use, 
whose  tails  are  united,  and  attached  to 
a  small  ball  and  ring.  The  pillar  is  not 
placed  in  the  centre,  but  at  one  end  of 
the  plinth,  which  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  lamp,  of  this  description  yet 
found.  The  space  thus  obtained  may 
have  served  as  a  stand  for  the  oil  vase 
used  in  trimming  the  lamps.  The 
plinth  is  beautifully  damasked  or  inlaid 
in  imitation  of  a  vine,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  of  silver,  the  stem  and  fruit 
of  bright  brass.  On  one  side  is  an 
altar  with  wood  and  fire  upon  it ;  on 
the  other  a  Bacchus  naked,  with  his 
thick  hair  plaited  and  bound  with  ivy. 
He  rides  a  tiger,  and  has  his  Icfl  hand 
in  the  attitude  of  holding  reins  which 
Time  probably  has  destroyed:  with 
the  right  he  raises  a  drinking-horn. 
The  workmanship  of  this  lamp  is  ex- 
quisitely delicate  in  all  its  parts." — The 
steelyards,  balances,  and  weights  ore 
very  interesting.  Signor  Paderni,  when 
they  were  discovered  at  Herculaneum 
in  1758,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  the  remarkable  fact 
that  on  examining  and  arranging  them 
in  the  Museum  at  Portici,  he  had  as- 
certained that  many  of  the  scales  and 
balances,  and  all  the  weights,  corre- 
spond exactly  with  those  now  in  use  at 
Naples.  One  pair  of  scales  has  one 
beam  graduated,  with  a  moveable 
weight  attached  to  it,  to  mark  the 
fractional  weiglit  One  of  the  steelyards 
is  marked  on  the  beam  with  Roman 
numerals  from  x  to  xxxx.,  and  bears 
an  inscription  showing  that  it  was 
"  proved  in  the  Capitol,*'  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian: — ex  acta.  IM.  cafito:  thtf 
workmanship  of  the  chains  and  hooks 
is  excellent.  Several  of  the  weights 
also  present  some  points  of  interest. 
One  of  them  is  in  the  form  of  a  bust 
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of  Rome  wearing  »  helmet  decorated 
with  small  figures  of  Ilomulus  and 
Remus,  and  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Augustus.  Another  weight  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pig,  made  hollow,  in 
order  to  contain  smaller  weights.  The 
lamps  and  lamp-stands  present  remark- 
able variety  and  grace  of  invention  and 
of  form :  the  lanterns  also  are  of  very 
ingenious  construction,  and  one  of  them 
still  retains  some  portions  of  the  horn. 
But  to  describe  these  in  detail,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  infinite  fancy  and  beauty 
for  which  the  lamps  and  candelabra 
are  universally  celebrated,  would  oc- 
cupy a  large  portion  of  our  work,  and 
appear  tedious  by  comparison  with  the 
actual  examination  of  the  objects  them, 
selves. — 3.  Third  Room,  containing  Sa- 
crijieial  Vutdt,  The  floor  is  pavetl  with 
mosaics  from  Stabiae.  In  tbfe  centre 
of  the  room  is  a  very  elegant  moveable 
tripod,  the  legs  of  which  are  so  united 
togetlier  by  braces  working  at  the  top 
with  hinges,  and  playing  at  the  bottom 
upon  rings,  that  it  may  be  opened  or 
abut  at  pleasure.  The  top  of  each  leg 
is  surmounted  by  the  sacred  serpent  of 
Egypt,  bearing  tlie  lotus  on  its  head. 
It  was  found  in  the  cellaof  the  Iseon  at 
Pompeii.  An  elegant  little  bronse 
brasier,  for  boiling  water,  and  perhaps 
keeping  the  dishes  hot  at  the  feasts,  is 
also  preserved  here.  There  are  like- 
wise two  of  the  sacred  couches  carried 
at  the  funeral  festivals  called  LectUUr- 
niOf  a  seat  or  BiseUium  of  bronze  inlaid 
with  silver,  of  exquisite  workmanship 
and  finish,  found  in  the  theatre  at  Pom- 
peii ;  vessels  for  incense ;  lamps  for  the 
altar;  sacrificial  knives;  small  idols, 
sacrificial  vases,  and  the  bust  of  Epicu- 
rus found  at  Herculaneum  with  the 
papyri.  —  4.  Fourth  Room,  containing 
agriekUurol  implements  and  nuUtarywea' 
pone.  The  mosaics  of  the  floor  are  from 
Herculaneum.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  is  a  vaseof  singular  beauty,  inlaid 
with  silver.  The  agricultural  articles 
comprise  the  usual  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  exactly  resemble  those 
whidi  are  still  in  use  in  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria. Among  the  rest  of  the  collection 
are  bronze  strigils  for  scraping  the  per- 
spiration off  the  skin ;  iron  stocks  found 


in  the  Barracks  of  the  Troops  at  Pom 
peii;  a  centurion's  helmet  of  bronae^ 
with  fine  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
events  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  found  at 
the  same  place;  little  carriages  which 
served  as  children's  toys ;  l^lls ;  hel- 
mets of  various  fonns;  cuirasses;, 
greaves  ywy  richly  ornamented  and 
supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
gladiators;  quivers;  spears  and  spear- 
heads, the  latter  having  generally  tha 
form  of  a  leaf;  scale  armour,  and  othev 
relics  of  Roman  military  life.'«>5.  Fifth 
Room^  containing  emrgiad  and  manool 
las/rwnieate,  &c.  The  mosaics  of  the 
floor  are  from  Pompeii.  In  the  centra 
of  the  room  on  a  mosaic  table  fron& 
Pompeii  is  another  very  elegant  por- 
table stove  which  was  probably  used 
for  warming  the  rooms,  and  for  boiling 
water.  The  surgical  instruments  are 
vejy  curious^  and  difier  little  from 
many  now  in  use.  One  of  the  instru- 
ments of  midwifery  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  speculum  uteri  which  waa 
patented  in  London  a  few  years  since  aa 
a  new  invention.  The  pestles  and  mor- 
tars and  other  familiar  characteristics  of 
the  profession  seem  as  if  they  had  only 
just  come  out  of  an  apothecary's  shop 
of  our  own  time.  The  writing  materiala 
comprise  numerous  inkstancb  with  re- 
mains of  ink ;  one  of  which,  with  sevea 
faces,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  tw» 
4to.  volumes  by  Martorelli ;  the  ca- 
lamus, or  reed  pen,  the  style,  the  style 
case,  Uie  tabulss  or  tablets  covered  with 
wax  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  button  or  umbilicus,  which  prevented 
the  pages  touching  when  closed.  The 
style  was  used  for  writing  on  tbia 
waxed  surface,  which  could  easily  be 
smootlied  and  rendered  fit  for  further 
service.  The  letters  for  stamping  bread 
are  interesting  from  the  near  approach 
which  the  ancients,  by  their  use,  made 
to  the  art  of  printing.  The  musical 
instruments  comprise  the  flute,  the  sis* 
trum,  cymbals  of  brass,  and  a  singular 
clarionet  without  lateral  holes  but  sur- 
rounded by  metal  tubes,  the  real  object 
of  which  has  never  heea  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  tickets  for  the  theatre 
are  numbered,  evidently  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  seats.     The 
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belb  for  eaCtle  present  no  difference 
from  those  which  are  still  in  use.  The 
articles  for  the  toilet  comprise  mirrors  of 
metal,  pins,  trory  bodkins,  rin^,  neclc* 
laces,  combs,  earrings,  bracelets,  hair- 
pins, the  ornaments  called  buHss,  and 
pots  of  rouge.  Less  innocent  decep- 
tions than  the  use  of  roage  are  seen  in 
the  frequent  occanrence  of  loaded  dice. 
The  distaffs,  spindles,  thimbles,  and 
small  spinning  wheels  show  what  were 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  Roman 
ladies.  The  other  articles  include  dooiv 
cases  of  bronze,  locks,  keys,  latches, 
bolts,  hinges,  pivots,  door-handles  rery 
richly  worked,  nails,  screws,  bridles, 
bits,  stirrups,  ftc.  Among  the  engraved 
plates  are  the  celebrated  HBaACLaA.N 
Taslics,  two  square  plates  of  bronie, 
found,  in  1739,  at  a  place  called  Luce, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Salandrella,  near 
Fdliooro,  the  site  of  andent  Heraclea, 
in  the  Oulf  of  Tarantd.  The  irst 
Table,  written  300  years  befc^e  the 
Christian  era,  describes  the  measure 
and  situation  of  a  field  saered  to  Bac- 
chus, which  had  been  improperly  ap- 
propriated by  some  inhabitants  of  He- 
radea ;  it  records  the  steps  taken,  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  citisens,  to  re- 
store the  land  to  its  religious  uses,  to 
define  its  boundaries,  to  settle  the  terms 
on  which  it  was  to  be  let  for  the  benefit 
of  the  temple,  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
to  be  cultiTated,  the  securities  to  be 
given  by  the  tenants,  the  plans  and 
number  of  tlie  farm  buildings  which 
the  tenants  were  bound  to  erect,  the 
breadth  of  land  they  were  re<^ired  to 
plant  with  olives  and  vines,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  property  was  to  be 
improved,  affording  altogether  a  very 
curious  insight  into  the  management  <^ 
the  Temple  lands  in  the  Gr^k  colo- 
nies, and  showing  how  minutely  the 
details  of  an  agricultural  lease  were 
specified  by  the  lawyers  of  ancient 
times.  The  second  Table,  which  re- 
cords the  same  arrangements  in  regard 
to  a  field  sacred  to  Minerva,  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  nnore  finished  character 
of  the  letters,  to  be  of  more  recent  date 
than  the  first,  but  the  interval  cannot 
have  been  a  long  one,  as  the  names  oi 
the  same  individuals  are  mentioned  in 


both  as  Ephori  of  the  dty.  Both  Tables 
are  written  in  Greek  diaracters;  and 
the  first  has  on  the  reverse  side,  in 
Latin,  the  body  of  munidpal  laws 
adopted  by  those  districts  to  which, 
by  the  Julian  law,  the  right  of  dtixen- 
ship  was  granted.  From  this  it  is  in- 
ferred that  when  the  Latin  inscription 
was  written  the  Greek  language  had 
ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Magna  Gnecia. 
A  portion  of  the  first  tablet  had  been 
sold  at  Rome  in  1735  to  one  of  the 
Fairiaz  family,  who  earned  it  to  Eng^ 
land,  where  it  was  published  by  Mait- 
taire  in  1736.  The  Cavaliere  Guevara 
succeeded  in  recovering  this  portion, 
which  he  presented  to  Carlo  Borbone. 
A  few  years  afterwards  (1754-5), 
Massocchi,  after  having  examined  the 
English  fragment,  published  i^  Maples 
his  learned  work  upon  the  Tables,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  under  the  title  of  **  Ad 
JEneta  Tabulas  Heracleenses  Com- 
mentam. 

XIL  C0I.I.SCT10N  or  SnroLCHaAL 
Vasbs,  arranged  in  nine  rooms,  whidi 
are  decorated  with  beautiful  mosaica 
from  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
StabisB.  The  collection  comprises  no 
less  than  3000  vases ;  we  can  therefore 
notice  only  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able. —  Fint  Room,  A  vase  found  in 
the  Basilicata,  representing  two  Ethi- 
opians, who  hare  been  conducting 
Hercules  as  a  prisoner  before  Busiris, 
upon  which  Hercules  breaks  his  bonds» 
and  is  in  tlie  act  of  slaying  Busiris  on 
his  throne.  —  Second  Room,  A  vaae 
from  Puglia  representing  the  story  of 
Pelops  and  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of 
(Enomaus,  the  former  of  whom,  by  brib- 
ing Myrtihis,  obtained  the  victory-  in  a 
chariot  race,  and  won  the  hand  of  Hip- 
podamia,  the  king's  daughter.— TAtrtf 
Room,  A  vaae  found  at  Rnvo,  with  two 
rows  of  figures;  abov%  is  Hippolyte 
showing  the  girdle  to  Hercules ;  below, 
is  a  Bacchanalian  festival.  -—  Fomrth 
Room,  A  vase  from  Puglia  with  two 
rows  of  figures,  the  first  representing 
the  Battle  of  tlie  Centaurs  and  La<- 
pithM ;  the  second,  three  warriors  in 
dififerent  costumes.— Another  vase  from 
Puglia,  representing  on  one  side  Mentor 
reproaching  Telemachus  in  the  island 
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at  C£«a ;  on  tho  other,  his  return  from 
sooie  victorioos  expedition.  •—  Fifth 
Moowu  A  ▼asefinem  Fsestum,  represent- 
iag  Cadnun,  guided  by  Minerva,  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  dragon.  It  has  the 
names  at  the  difi^rent  figures  in  Greek 
charsctets,  with  the  addition  of  ASS- 
TEAS  ETPA^E  (Assteas  painted  it). — 
Sixdk  Room.  A  Tase  representing  Ly- 
ciirgus,  king  of  Thrace,  slaying  a 
Bacchante;  it  bears  the  king's  name 
AYKOPrOS.  A  vase  from  Nola,  repre- 
saating  a  tomb  in  the  form  of  an  Ionic 
oolttmn,  whidi  a  yoang  princess  in  ele- 
gant costume  is  embracing  with  evident 
tendemess  and  afliction ;  another  fe- 
male figure  opposite  bears  a  crown  and  a 
vase;  on  the  other  side  is  an  aged  figure 
with  white  hairand  a  countenances  imi- 
larly  expressive  of  sorrow.  Another 
vase  from  Pcstum,  representing  a  tomb 
of  the  same  kind  embraced  by  a  female 
figure  in  a  black  robe,  while  a  man  ap- 
pears on  the  point  of  stabbing  her  with 
a  dagger.  —  Seventh  Room,  A  vase 
fmiad  in  Puglia,  representing  Peiops 
rrificiag  before  entering  upon  the 
wiuch  ended  in  his  obtetning  the 
bead  of  Hi|^Kxlamia ;  the  names  of  the 
figures  are  given  in  Greek  characters. 
-•^Eighth  Room,  containing  many  vases 
of  great  size,  from  Ruvo,  among  which 
is  one  representing  the  funeral  of  Ar- 
cliemorus,  with  the  names  in  Greek 
okaracters;  a  vase  representing  a  drama 
performed  by  Satyrs  in  appropriate 
costume ;  another  representing  a  com- 
bat between  the  Greeks  and  Ama- 
sona.  —  Nmth  Room,  containing  the 
three  most  precious  vases  in  the  Mu- 
seum. .  The  first,  found  at  Nola,  is 
called  the  '*  Vase  of  Cassandra  ;**  it  re- 
presents the  daughter  of  Priam  entreat- 
ing Apollo  to  endow  her  with  tiie  gtfl 
of  prophecy.  The  second,  found  at 
Nocera,  is  called  the  **  Bacchanalian 
Vase;**  it  represents  four  Bacctmntes 
making  libations  at  the  close  of  har- 
vest at  an  altar,  on  which,  by  means 
of  a  trunk  of  laurel  and  a  mask,  they 
have  dressed  up  a  statue  of  Bacchus :  a 
priestess  with  the  inscription  of  **the 
Sprinkler,'*  to  show  that  she  sprinkled 
the  altar  with  holy  water,  a  Bacchante 
holding  a  torch  and  thyrsus,  a  torch- 


bearer,  and  a  musician,  complete  the 
group.  The  diird,  found  at  Nola,  is 
the  finest  of  the  three;  it  represents 
the  Burning  of  Troy  with  all  the  lead- 
ing incidents  of  the  closing  scene  of 
the  Iliad.  At  the  altar  is  Priam,  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  deathblow  from 
i^frrhus,  while  the  dead  body  of  Polites 
lies  at  his  feet,  Hecuba  is  sitting  dis- 
consolate on  the  ground,  and  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  stand  by,  spectators  of  the 
scene.  Beyond  this  group,  is  Ajax 
threatening  Cassandra  with  death,  as  she 
clings  to  the  Palladium  for  safety.  In 
the  distance  iEneas  is  seen  with  A  nchises 
on  fats  back,  and  leading  Ascanius  to  the 
ships.  The  vase  is  marked  with  the 
Greek  word  KAAOS,  to  signify  how 
beautiful  it  was  considered  by  the 
ancients.  This  and  the  preceding  vase 
are  valued  at  10,000  Neapolitan  ducats 
each.  —  There  are  numberiess  other 
vases  in  the  collection  remarkable  for 
their  fine  workmanship  and  perfect 
preservation,  but  tlieir  arrangement  in 
the  different  rooms  has  been  so  much 
changed,  and  the  numbers  have  been 
so  often  transferred,  that  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  place  or  describe  them. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  the 
Vase  of  Charminos  of  Cos,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  were  engraved  afVer 
burning ;  the  Vase  of  Locri,  represent- 
ing a  female  figure,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  allegorical  of  the  Prize  of  Beauty; 
the  Peestum  Vase,  representing  Her. 
cules  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides; 
the  Death  of  Theseus,  &c.,  and  the 
Canosa  vases  recently  discovered,  pre- 
eminent among  which,  in  size  and 
interest,  is  that  representing  Homer 
singing  on  his  lyre. 

XIII.  Thx  GALLXRTor  EcTrnAW 
ANTIQUITIES,  on  the  ground  floor,  in 
any  other  museum  than  the  Museo 
Boriwnico  would  be  one  uf  the  leading 
objects  of  attraction  ;  but  in  spite  of  its 
undoubted  value  and  extent,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  it  is  far  sur- 
passed in  interest  by  the  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  collections,  which,  in 
truth,  constitute  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  Naples  museum.  The 
Famete  collection  laid  the  foundation 
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of  this  Egyptian  collection ;  th«  dis- 
coveries  at   Pompeii   gradually   aug- 
mented it,  and  at  length  the  purchase 
of  the  famous  museum  of  Cardinal 
Borgia  increased  the  number  of  its 
objects  to  1800.     The  collection  thus 
formed  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, especially  from  mineralogists,  se- 
Teral   of  whom,  as   Petrini,    Borson, 
and  Wad,  published  descriptions  of  tlie 
miueralogical  composition  of  many  of 
the  principal  figures.    The  work  of  M. 
Wad,  a  Diine,  published  in  1789,  is 
entitled   "  Fossilia   ^gyptiaca  Musei 
Borgiani.'*    We  cannot  attempt  to  give 
even  an  epitome  of  his  scientific  labours 
upon  this  collection,  and  must  therefore 
refer  those  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  subject  to  his  work.     Our  limits, 
indeed,  do  not  allow  us  to  notice  more 
than  a  few  of  the  principal  objects : — a 
sepulchral  monument  in  blue  granite, 
ornamented    with    bas-reliefs    of    22 
figures  and  hieroglyphics.  — >  A  frag- 
ment of  a  sarcophagus  of  black  granite, 
covered  inside  and  out  with  hierogly- 
phics.    In  1762  Niebuhr  saw  this  frag- 
ment at  Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo,  and 
published  a  sketch  of  it  in  the  first 
volume  of  bis  **  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia.*'     Cardinal  Borgia,  on  seeing 
the  sketch,  conceived  the  project  of  ob- 
taining it  for  his  museum,  and,  by 
means  of  large  sums  of  money  paid 
to  the  Turkish  governor  of  Cairo,  who 
bad  in  the  meantime  buried  the  monu* 
ment  in   the  sand,  the  cardinal  suc- 
ceeded in   having   it  disinterred,  and 
shipped  at  Alexandria  for  Leghorn.  •— 
A  Pastophorus,  or  Egyptian  priest,  in 
black  basalt,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  this  numerous  class  of  statues. — A 
statue  of  Serapis,  in  Greek  marble  but 
of  Roman  workmanship,  seated  on  his 
throne,  with  his  right  hand  resting  on 
the  head  of  Cerberus,  found  in  tlie  semi- 
circular vestibule  of  the  Serapeon  at 
PoBzuoli.— The  Isiac  table,  found  in 
the  Iseon  at  Pompeii.  —  An  Harpo- 
cratic    table    from    the    Borgia    col- 
lection.—  Firat  Prets,  containing  dif- 
ferent articles  in  bronze  and  stone,  in- 
cluding male  and  female  figures,  idols, 
cats,  serpents,  panthers,  birds,  croco- 
diles, &c.  —  Osiris;  still  showing  some 


traces  of  gilding. — A  sistrum,  finely 
preserved ;  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  specimens    of   this   instrument 
which  occur  in  the  collection.-— A  vo- 
tive band,  found  at  Naples.-— beyond 
the  First  Press  we  find  a  square  t^let 
of  lead  covered  with  hieratic  characters* 
frequently  alluded  to  by  Zoega  in  his 
well-known  work  on   the  obelisks.— » 
Orus,  a  bas-relief  in  sycamore  wood, 
with   two   tablets  witit  hieroglyphics, 
described  by  Visconti  in  his  work  oo 
the  Museo  Pio  Clementino. — Bust  of 
Isis  in  green  basalL— Head  of  Fto* 
lemy  V.  in  Parian  marble.— Vase  of 
terra  cotta,  containing  the  mummy  of 
a  bird,  found  near  Memphis. — Small 
statue  of  Isis  in  Greek  marble,  with 
gilt  and  coloured  drapery,  holding  the 
sistrum  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  keys 
of  the  Nile  in  the  left.     It  has  been 
described  by  Winckelmann,  and  is  in* 
teresting  as  having  been  found  in  the 
Iseon  at  Pompeii.  — »  A  singular  and 
unique  representation  in  relief  of  Osiris 
made  equal  witli  the  Immortal  Gods. 
It  was   once  painted,   the    traces   of 
colour  being  still  visible. -»  Fragment 
of  an  Harpocratic  table  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.    This  singular  fragment 
has  been  described  by  Kircher.~-S(ec<Mu2 
Press.  Bronxe  dbjecUt  consisting  mostly 
of  figures  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  other  di« 
vinities.     The  most  important  are,  — 
Sitting  statue  of  Harpocrates.  —  Twe 
aistra  found  at  Pompeii,  near  the  Iseon* 

—  A  sitting  statue  of  Harpocrates.  — 
Another  on  a  throne.  —  A  square 
tlirone  for  an  idol,  with  hieroglyphics.— 
Small  statue  of  Ids. — A  priest  kneeling 
before  a  funeral  bier,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Isis  mourning  over  the  body 
of  Osiris.  -—Beyond  the  Second  Press,  A 
group,  representing  Orus  on  the  throne 
as  the  conqueror  of  Typhon. — A  squat- 
ting figure  in  porcelain,  covered  with 
green  varnish,  found  in  the  Iseon  at 
Pompeii. — A  bas-relief  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  appeased  by  prayers  and  oblations; 
a  very  important  sculpture,  which 
dates,  probably,  from  the  Greek  in- 
vasion of  Egypt. — Another  represent- 
ation of  Orus  as  the  conqueror  of 
Typhon.— Another  Harpocratic  table. 

—  Five  Canopic  vases  in  Oriental  ala- 
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baster.—  Third  JVe««,  containing  mum* 
mies,  alabaster  vessels,  vases  for  per- 
fumes, cinerary  urns,  and  other  articles 
which  do  not  require  description.  — 
Beyond  the  'Dtird  Preee,  A  case  contai  n- 
ing  various  sacerdotal  objects  used  by  the 
priests  in  the  performance  of  religious 
rites. — Male  torso  in  basalt,  covered 
witli  hieroglyphics,  many  of  which  do 
not  occur  ou  any  other  monuments. 
It  is  highly  prized  on  this  account,  and 
has  been  engraved  and  published.— The 
famous  Papyrus,  with  Greek  cha- 
racters, which  excited  such  interest  in 
the  learned  world  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  This  very  rare  and  pre- 
cious relic,  which  dates  from  the  second 
or  third  century  of  our  era,  has  been 
made  celebrated  by  the  elaborate  dis- 
aertation  of  Herr  Schow,  who  states 
that  it  was  found  in  a  subterranean 
building  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Memphis,  witli  40  others,  inclosed  in 
a  box  of  sycamore  wood.  They  were 
offered  for  sale  to  a  merchant  who, 
not  knowing  their  value,  purchased 
this  one  only,  and  sent  it  to  Cardinal 
Borgia ;  the  others  were  consumed  in 
the  pipes  of  the  Turks,  who  liked  the 
aromatic  smoke  which  they  emitted. 
The  Greek  characters  are  very  difficult 
to  read,  but  at  the  same  time  are  most 
valuable  ou  account  of  their  undoubted 
antiquity.  It  is  also,  we  believe,  the 
only  authentic  specimen  of  Egyptian 
papyrus  in  Raly.  The  manuscript  is 
written  in  columns  with  simple  ink. 
The  subjects  treated  of  are  the  names 
of  the  different  workmen  who  were 
employed  in  constructing  the  dykes 
and  channels  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  the  least  curious  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  MS.,  that 
the  parties  are  designated  by  the  names 
of  the  father  and  mother ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  column :— Sarapiou, 
son  of  Stotoeleus,  nephew  of  Cberemon, 
and  whose  mother  was  Thanapnacbe ; 
Panatcs,  son  of  Heracleus  and  Irene ; 
Protas,  whose  mother  was  Heraclca, 
father  unknown. — Group  of  a  Pasto- 
phorus  and  an  Isiac  priestess  in  basalt, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  this  class. — Canopus 
vriih  the  hawk's  head.^Fourth  Pregs, 


containing  106  objects  chiefly  of  por- 
celain or  coloured  paste,  consisting  of 
small  figures,  idols,  amulets,  &c.  Be- 
yond this  press  arc  paintings  on  mummy 
cloth. — Fifih  Frees,  containing  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  in  different  ma^ 
terials,  which  do  not  require  descrip- 
tion— Beyond  this  press  is  an  Ibis  of 
white  marble,  with  the  head,  neck,  and 
feet  of  bronze,  found  near  the  Iseon 
at  Pompeii. — A  female  mummy,  found 
at  Daneala,  in  Nubia.  —  Fragment 
of  a  papyrus  found  under  the  head  of 
this  mummy.-— Various  other  mummies 
from  Thebes,  which  present  nothing 
tocall  for  particular  description. — Sixth 
Press,  containing  numerous  little  vases, 
clay  figures,  &c.,  found  in  the  mummy 
cases. — Seventh  Press,  containing  va* 
rious  miscellaneous  objects  in  smalt, 
paste,  and  stone,  amulets,  sphinxes, 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  &c.— Isis 
sitting,  with  Orus  in  her  lap.  The 
seat  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics*  — 
Eighth  Press,  containing  different  ob- 
jects, such  as  small  figures,  terra  cotta 
vessels,  small  bas-reliefs,  &c.  Beyond 
it  is  a  very  singular  and  instructive 
representation,  in  white  calcareous  stone, 
of  the  Festivid  of  the  Recovery  of  the 
Body  of  Osiris,  emblematical  of  the 
Rising  of  the  Nile.  The  hieroglyphics 
which  cover  it  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  this  rare  subject— >MnM  Press,  con- 
taining different  articles  of  bronze, 
such  as  sistra,  small  statues  of  Harpo- 
crates,  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Apis,  cats, 
birds,  &c— -A  female  torso  in  talc,  of 
very  elegant  workmanship.  —  Tenth 
Press,  containing  various  objects  in 
pietra  dura,  &c.,  figures  of  Osiris,  Ca- 
nopus,  priests,  priestesses,  &c. — Frag- 
ment of  the  lower  part  of  the  obelisk 
on  the  Monte  Citorio  at  Rome,  from 
the  Borgia  collection. 

XIV.  The  RisKRVED  Cabinet  is  a 
part  of  the  museum  to  which  access  is, 
very  properly,  extremely  difficult, — no 
foreigner  being  able  to  obtain  ad- 
mission without  an  order  from  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior,  which  is  granted 
only  on  a  special  and  written  recom- 
mendation from  tlie  ambassador.  Very 
few,  therefore,  have  seen  the  collection ; 
and  those  who  have,  are  said  to  have 
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no  desire  to  repeat  their  visit.  The 
objects  contained  in  the  collection  are 
thus  noticed  by  M.  Valcry,  after  de- 
scribing the  papyri: — "  By  the  side  of 
this  destruction  of  the  writings  of 
sages,  certain  groups  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Keserved  Articles  are  scarcely  injured, 
and  tlie  maxims  of  morality  have  not 
resisted  the  flames  of  Vesuvius  so^  ef- 
fectually as  the  images  of  vice.'*  The 
author  of  "  Notes  on  Naples"  says :  — 
"  At  the  seal  of  secresy  put  upon  them 
none  can  murmur.  In  the  atrocious 
subjects  in  the  Camera  Oscena,  not  ail 
the  labours  of  the  most  accomplished 
art — and  such  is  lavished  upon  those 

—  should  redeem  them  from  their 
darkness.** 

XV.  The  Gallbry  or  Paiktikos, 
(open  from  8  to  2.  Fee  for  a  party^  2 
carlini  for  each  of  the  two  galleries  : 
for  a  single  person  or  a  small  party,  I 
carlino.  Permission  to  copy  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Minister  of  tlie 
Interior).  The  Neapolitan  Gallery  con- 
tains at  present  about  890  paintings, 
some  of  which  were  derived  from  the 
Famese  and  Borgia  collections,  some 
from  the  suppressed  monasteries  of 
the  kingdom,  some  from  the  private 
collection  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  others 
purchased  from  various  sources.  It 
contains  some  works  of  the  highest  class, 
which  stand  out  like  gems  from  the 
mass  of  indifferent  pictures  which  serve 
only  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  in- 
ferior schools.  The  pictures  have  been 
placed  for  many  years  in  the  upper 
apartments  of  the  museum  in  which 
they  are  at  present  found ;  but  it  is 
understood  that  they  will  shortly  bear- 
ranged  elsewhere  according  to  schools. 
In  its  present  state  the  gallery  has 
only  two  divisions,  I.  the  Italian  schools 
and  masterpieces;  II.  the  Neapolitan 
and  foreign  schools;  to  which  may  be 
added.  III.  the  private  collection  of  the 
Prince  of  Salerno,  which  is  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 

§  a.    Thb  Italian  Schools. 
I.  First  Ckamber. 

^goatino  Caraeei,  Head  of  St.  Jerome. 

—  Annibdle  Caracci,  Love  reposing; 
Apollo  on  the  Globe ;  The  Madonna 


with  the  Infant  Saviour  sleeping  in  her 
bosom.  —  Lodovico  Caraocij  The  En- 
tombment of  the  Saviour.-^  GuerctflMS 
St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  The  Repent- 
ance of  St.  Peter;  Head  of  a  Saint; 
St.  Jerome  inspired  to  write  his  Medi- 
tations. —  Guido,  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist.— Paul  Veronete,  Corunstion  of  a 
Doge  of  Venice. 

II.  Second  Chamber, 

AnnihcUe  Caracci,  The  Holy  Family ; 
The  Holy  Family,  known  as  the 
<«  Madonna  della  Scudella."~Z.<Mib0tA> 
CaraccU  The  Fall  of  Simon  Magus.— 
Giaoomo  Frctncia  (son  of  P'rancesco 
Francia),  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  John. —  Guido,  Modesty  and  Vani^ 
(badly  restored).  —  LatnfroMo,  The 
Saviour  in  Uie  Desert,  attended  by 
Angels. 

III.  Third  Chamber, 

AlbanXf  Santa  Rosa,  of  Viterbo,  in  v 
Glory.  —  AnnibaJe  Caracci,  A  satirical 
picture  of  Caravaggio,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  savage  with  two  apes  on 
his  shoulders,  and  oflfV;ring  food  to  a 
parrot ;  his  body  covered  with  feathers, 
to  show  that  he  copied  others.  In  one 
corner  is  Annibale  Caracci  himself, 
laughing  at  his  rival.  —  Domenichino, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist. —  Guido,  The 
Infant  Saviour  sleeping  near  the  Sym- 
bols of  the  Passion ;  Ulysses  in  the 
Island  of  the  Phssacians  (badly  re- 
stored).— Bernardino  Luini,  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  —  Parmegiano,  Portrait  of 
Americus  Vesputius;  Death  of  Lu-  v* 
cretia ;  The  Virgin  caressing  the  Infant 
Saviour,  very  graceful  and  expressive  ; 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.  —  Salvatar 
Rosa,  St.  Roch  in  the  Desert. 

IV.  Fourth  Chamber. 

Correggio,  A  Study  for  the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross;  Sketch  of  the 
Nativity. —  School  of  Correggio,  Copy  of 
the  celebrated  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
in  the  Gallery  of  Capi  d*Opcra. — Par^ 
megiano,  The  Annunciation ;  St.  John 
the  Baptist. — Schiflone,  The  numerous 
works  of  this  painter  were  executed  for 
Ranuccio  I.,  Duke  of  Parma,  from 
whom  tliey  passed  into  the  Famese  coU 
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lection: — The  Holy  Family  la  Glory, 
with  Saints;  Christ  reviled  by  the 
People ;  The  Cross,  surmounted  by  a 
Glory;  Sl  Paul;  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
St.  Jerome ;  St.  Sebastian  ;  Irene 
dressing  the  wounds  o(  SL  Sebastian  ; 
Santa  Cecilia;  S.  Lorenzo;  Portrait 
a  Musical  Composer;  Portrait  of  a 
Musician  ;  Portrait  of  a  Shoemaker  of 
Pope  Paul  III. — Cesare  da  Sesto,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  a  very  elalxK 
rate  and  richly  coloured  picture,  with  a 
great  variety  of  figures,  considered  one 
of  his  finest  works.  It  was  painted  for 
the  Church  of  San  Kiccolo  at  Messina. 

V.  Fifth  Chamber, 

Bataano,  Sketch  of  the  great  fresco 
of  St  Benedict  miraculously  supplying 
the  Multitude  with  Bread,  painted  for 
the  Refectory  of  Monte  Casino;  A 
Market,  inscribed  with  his  name. — 
Giovanni  Bellini,  The  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Barbara  and  other  figures, 
among  which  Bellini*s  own  portrait  is 
pointed  out.  —  Dotao  Doen^  A  Bis{iop 
kneeling  to  receive  a  blessing  from 
the  Virgin  and  Child ;  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  St.  Jerome. — Al£ert 
Dwrtr  (?),  Portrait  of  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  with  the  date  1476. 
It  appears  in  the  Museum  Catalogue 
as  the  work  of  Catena,  the  Venetian 
painter,  who  was  only  bom  in  1470. — 
Garofido,  The  Arrival  of  the  Magi,  a 
rich  landscape  in  the  distance,  with 
architectural  ruins  ;  St.  Margaret 
wounding  the  Head  of  the  Devil ;  in 
the  distance  are  the  soldiers  by  whom 
she  was  martyred  (the  work  probably 
of  Garofalo*s  scholars ).—>  Giorgione,  A 
Portrait,  probably  of  himself. — Palma 
Veechio,  Christ  at  the  Column,  with  a 
landscape  in  the  distance.  —  Palma 
Giovane,  The  Deposition  fix>m  the 
Cross. — SebasHano  del  Piombo,  A  Por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  that  of  Anne 
Boieyn ;  Portrait   of  a  Young  Man ; 

Head   of  a    Saint Tintoretto,    The 

Virgin  and  Child  seated  on  the  half 
moon,  and  surrounded  by  the  Cheru* 
bim ;  Portrait  of  a  Venetian  Gentle- 
man.—TtVian,  The  Holy  Family,  with 
Saints  in  Adoration ;  bearing  the  date 
Sept.  3.    1546,  and  the  arms  of  the 


family  by  whom  it  was  commissioned 
(the  work  probably  of  his  pupils).—- 
School  of  Titian,  Portrait  of  Pope 
Paul  III. — Paolo  Veronue,  The  Cen- 
turion in  the  Presence  of  the  Saviour; 
Moses  in  the  Bulrushes.—- ^orlofomnwo 
Vivarini,  The  Virgin  and  Child  throned, 
supported  by  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  St. 
Rock,  and  two  bishops.  In  the  upper 
part  are  the  Magdalen,  St  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, &  Domenico,  and  S.  Catherine. 
A  very  characteristic  picture  of  this  in- 
teresting Venetian  painter,  in  which  his 
peculiar  severity  of  style  is  combined 
with  dignity  and  force  of  expression. 
It  bears  his  name,  and  the  date  1465. 
— Luigi  Vivarini,  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
attended  by  two  Saints ;  with  the  name 
of  the  painter,  and  the  date  1485. 

VI.    Sixth  Chamber. 

BaeeanOt  Sketch  of  his  great  picture 
of  the  Raising  of  Lasanis.  —  Canaktti, 
Venice,  from  the  Grand  Canal,  with 
the  Balbi  and  Foscari  Palaces ;  Venice, 
from  the  Rialto;  Venice,  from  the 
Ripa  Schiavone ;  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  la  Salute ;  Another  view  of 
the  Madonna  della  Salute,  from  a  dif- 
ferent point ;  A  third  view  of  tlie  Ma- 
donna della  Salute,  from  a  different 
point;  Palace  of  the  Doge,  and  the 
Piazza  of  St  Mark;  The  Grand  Canal, 
and  the  Palazzo  delle  Colonne;  The 
Grand  Canal,  and  the  Church  degli 
Scalzl;  The  Grand  Canal,  and  the 
Tower  of  the  Lions ;  The  Casa  degii 
Turchi,  on  the  Grand  Canal ;  The 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni  e  S.  Paolo.  — 
Annibale  Caraeci,  The  Virgin,  with  the 
Infant  Saviour  sleeping  in  her  bosom, 
and  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi  in  adoration, 
-painted  on  agate. — CavaUino,  The  Pro- 
digal Son.  —  Gherardo  ddUt  Notte  (  Hon- 
thwret),  A  Young  Man,  blowing  a  piece 
of  charcoal  to  light  his  candle. — Gior- 
gione.  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Black. — 
Holbein,  Portrait  of  Erasmus,  interest- 
ing not  only  on  account  of  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  them,  but 
also  from  its  bearing  the  name  of  Hol- 
bein. Notwithstanding  the  latter  fact, 
the  picture  appears  in  the  Museum 
Catalogue  as  a  work  of  Titian.  — 
Murillo,   Portrait   of  a  Musician*  *- 
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Muxiano,  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  ador- 
ing (he  CruMx.-^  Girdamo  di  Santa 
Croee,  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
ivith  the  Almighty  above,  surrounded 
by  Angels;  erroneously  attributed  by 
the  Museum  Catalogue  to  Andrea 
Mantegna.  —  Tintoretlo,  The  Saviour 
accompanied  by  the  Apostles,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Multitude,  a  Naked 
Man,  whispering  in  the  Saviour's  ear, 
is  supposed  to  be  Lazarus;  Portrait 
of  I>on  John  of  Austria.  —  TV/ian, 
Portrait  of  his  Wife  in  a  black  dress ; 
ForUait  of  a  l^dy  ;  Portrait  of  a  Car- 
^inal ;  A  repetition  of  his  famous 
Portrait  of  Charles  V.  (probably  the 
vork  of  his  scholars);  Alessandro 
Famese,  in  heroic  costume,  placing 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Mi- 
nerva.— Pacio  Fcron«fe(?),  Portrait  of 
Cardinal  Bembo. 

VII.   Seventh  Chamber. 

Baroecio,  The  Holy  Family. — Bor^ 
gognont,  A  Battle  Scene;  Another 
Battle  Scene.  —  PaHdoro  Caldara  da 
Caravagffto,  S.  Francesco  di  Faola 
preaching  charity  ;  The  Assumption ; 
St.  Matthew  reuouucing  his  possessions 
to  follow  the  Saviour ;  S.  Francesco 
d* Assisi  at  prayer;  Head  of  the  Virgin ; 
The  Nativity;  The  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  — MicAae/  Angdo  Cora" 
voffffio,  A  repetition  of  his  Judith  cutting 
off  the  Head  of  Holophernes;  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  copy  by  Genti- 
leschi.  —  Pietro  da  Cortotko,  The  Holy 
Family.  —  Carlo  MaraUa,  The  Holy 
Family.  —  Parmegiano,  The  Holy  Fa- 
mily. —  Pannini,  The  Reception  of 
Charles  III.  (Carlo  Borbone),  escorted 
by  the  Grandees  of  Spain,  by  Pope 
Benedict  X I V.,  in  the  Palace  of  Monte 
Cavallo;  Charles  III.  (Carlo  Bor- 
bone), accompanied  by  a  numerous  re- 
tinue, on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's; 
The  Coliseum,  with  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantiiie,  and  other  Ruins  ;  Ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Clialcidica  in 
the  Roman  Forum ;  Ruins  of  some 
unknown  buildings. — Francesco  Penni, 
Herod  and  his  Daughter  receiving  the 
Head  of  John  the  Baptist ;  The  Last 
Supper ;  The  Marriage  at  Cana.  -* 
Pietro  Pemgino,  The  Virgin  and  Child, 


with  the  Magi  in  the  distance,  and  a 
very  pleasing  landscape;  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
The  Virgin  carrying  the  Child  in  her 
Arms  ;  The  Almighty  surrounded  by 
the  Cherubim  holding  a  Crown  of 
Glory.  —  Pinturicchio,  The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  —  Raphael  (?),  The 
Virgin  with  the  Infant  Saviour  in  her 
lap,  with  figures  of  St  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
St  Cecilia,  and  St.  Catherine.  The 
garland  of  flowers  worn  by  St  Cecilia 
has  induced  some  writers  to  consider 
it  the  figure  of  St  Rosalia  or  St  Mar- 
garet. Vasari  praises  the  lovely  fea- 
tures, the  graceful  attitudes,  and  the 
fanciful  and  varied  head-dresses  of  the 
two  female  saints.  The  picture  is  re- 
garded by  the  best  critics  as  one  of  the 
many  repetitions  of  Uie  kindred  sub- 
ject in  tiie  Bridgcwater  gallery  from 
the  Orleans  collection ;  (?)  The  Holy 
Family;  A  round  picture,  attributed 
by  some  to  Filippino  Lippi ;  (?)  The 
Holy  Family,  a  repetition  of  tlie  Ma- 
donna del  Passeggio  of  the  Bridge- 
water  gallery;  (?)  Supposed  Portrait 
of  his  Mother.  —  School  of  Raphael,  A 
copy  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Entombment  in  the  Borghese  gallery; 
Portrait  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  —  Sasso^ 
ferrato.  The  Holy  Family  at  their  daily^ 
Occupations.  — Sehidone,  The  Prodigal 
Son  ;  A  Sacrifice.  —  Titian,  Portrait 
of  Pope  Paul  III.  (Farnese),  at- 
tended by  his  nephew  Pietro,  and  by  a 
Cardinal.  —  This  chamber  contains  also 
several  pictures  by  the  School*  of  Schi^ 
done,  Correggio,  Giordano,  and  other 
masters,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient 
interest  to  call  for  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. 

§    6.     GALLiaT  OF  CaPI  D*OrERA. 

Fra  BartoJommeo,  The  Assumption 
of  tiie  Virgin,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Catherine  kneeling  below,  in 
adoration  at  the  Virgin*s  tomb.  —  Bas^ 
sano,  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  esteemed 
one  of  his  finest  works.  •—  Giovanni 
Bellini,  A  Mun*s  Head  ;  The  Trans- 
figuration,  a  fine  picture,  with  a  re- 
markable but  pleasing  landscape.  — 
Annibale  Caracci,  The  PietA,  the  dead 
body  of  Christ  in  the  lap  of  the  Ma- 
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donoa,  attended   by  weeping  angels, 
who  show  the  instruments  of  the  Pas- 
siou:   a  very  touching   and   dignified 
composition,    frequently   described   as 
Annibale's  masterpiece.    A  Satyr,  con- 
ducted by  Cupid,  offering  grapes  to  a 
Bacchaote.      The  youthful    Hercules 
sitting  between  the  roads  of  Virtue  and 
Vice.  —  Agostino  Caracei,   Rinaldo  in 
the  enchanted  gardens  of  Armida.  — 
JMidoro  da  CaravaggiOs  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross.     The  scene  represented  is 
the  meeting  of  Santa  Veronica  and  tlie 
SaWour  at  the  moment  when  he  sinks 
under  the  vf eight. -— Claude  Lorraine, 
The  «  Egerian  Lakdscapk.'*    In  this 
celebrated  and  marvellous  picture  we 
have  a  glorious  landscape  of  Uie  con- 
torni  of  Rome,  enriched  with  temples, 
waterfalls,  and  lakes,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  Nymph  Egeria,  attended 
by    her   companions.  —  Correggio,  St. 
John  the  Baptist  surrounded  by  Angels; 
a  study  for  the  dome  of  S.  Giovanni 
at  Panna.     St.  Benedict,  attended  by 
two    Angels;    another  study  for  tlie 
freacfws  at  Parma.     Thk  Marrxagb 
or  St.  Catherikx.    The  universal  po- 
pularity of  this  small  but  celebrated 
picture  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  tliat  it  is  admitted  by  all 
critics   to  be  one  of  the  happiest  ex- 
amples of  the  grace  and  harmony  of 
colour  for  which    Correggio  was   re- 
markable.    The  subject  is  taken  from 
^ne  of  the  visions  of  St  Catherine,  and 
represents  her  betrothal  to  the  Infant 
Saviour,  who  is  placing  the  ring  upon 
lier  6nger  with  childlike  delight,  while 
the  Madonna,  one  of  the  sweetest  faces 
'which  Correggio  ever  painted,  guides 
his  hand  with   an  expression  of   ap- 
proving tenderness.     In    the   counte- 
nance of  St.  Catherine  meekness  and 
youthful  beauty  are  combined  with  art- 
less innocence  and  gracefulness.     She 
holds  the  palm  branch  of  martyrdom  in 
her  right   hand,  while  the  sword  lies 
upon  the  block  on  which  she  kneels. 
The  celebrated  **  Zingarella,**  or  the 
**  Madonna  del  Coniglio,*'  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  touching  composition,  truly 
characteristic  of  the    Master.     It   re- 
presents the  Madonna  resting  during 
tlie  flight  out  of  £gvpt,  with  the  Infant 
S.  Hal 


Saviour  sleeping  in  her  lap.    The  scene 
is  a  dark  wood,  in  which  the  birds  and 
a  white  rabbit  are  enjoying  tliemselves 
without  fear,  while  angels  are  hovering 
above  the  trees.     The  picture  derives 
the  title  of  "  Zingarella  *'  (or the  Gipsy), 
from  the  turban  worn  by  the  Madonna, 
and  the  title   of  the   "  Madonna  del 
Coniglio,**  from  the  rabbit  (coniglio) 
introduced  in  the  foreground.   St.  John 
the  Evangelist  surrounded  by  Angels, 
a  study.     The  Madonna  sleeping,  with 
the  Infant  Saviour  lying  on  her  bosom ; 
a  composition  full  of  grace  and  tender* 
ness.     St.  Benedict  assisted  by  Angels, 
a  study.  —  Copies  of  Correggio,     Two 
pictures  of  the  Coronation  ofthe  Virgin 
by  the  Saviour,  who  is  represented  as 
seated  in  the  clouds,  surrounded   by 
saints  and   other  figures.     These  two 
pictures  are  very  fine  copies,  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci,  of  the  frescoes  executed 
by    Correggio  in  the  tribune   of  San 
Giovanni  at  Parma,  which  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  enlargement  of  the  choir 
in  1584.    The  Farnese  family  obtained 
possession  of  them,   and   thus   fortu- 
nately preserved  to  us  the  only  memo- 
rials which  are  now  extant  of  those  mag- 
nificent   frescoes.       We    notice    them 
among  Correggio's  works,  because,  al- 
though copies  by  another  band  and  by 
a  painter  of  another  school,  they  bear 
abundant  evidence  of   being  faithful 
representations  of  his  conception  and 
colouring.  —  DamenichinOy  The  Guar- 
dian A NGZL  defending  Innocence  from 
the  snares  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  di. 
recting  her  to  Heaven.      One  of  the 
most  pure  and  charming  compositions 
in  the  gallery,  enriched  with  a  beau- 
tiful  landscape    and   buildings  deco- 
rated with  bas-reliefs  and  other  orna- 
ments; but  the  "Glory"  which  sur- 
mounted it  has  been  cut  off.     It  was 
painted  for  a  Sicilian    family,   whose 
arms  are  intt  educed  into  the  picture, 
and  was  bought  by  the  late  king  for 
'20,000  piastres.     It  bears  the  name  of 

the  painter  and  the  date  1615 Albert 

Durer,  The  Nativitt.  The  Virgin 
and  Joseph  under  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient  portico,  with  pilasters  richly  de- 
corated with  arabesques,  are  seen  ador- 
ing the  Infant  Saviour,  while  angels 
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and  the  cfaerubun  celebrate  upon  various 
Instruments  and  with  hymns  the  birth 
of  our  Lord.  By  the  side  are  the 
worthy  burghers  of  Nuremberg,  by 
whom  the  picture  was  commissioned, 
attended  by  St.  Margaret  holding  a 
golden  crucifix,  and  by  persons  be- 
longing to  various  religious  orders.  A 
beautiful  landscape  fills  up  the  distance, 
diversified  with  waterfalls  and  hills 
stretching  down  to  a  lake  bounded  by 
Gothic  buildings  resembling  those  of 
Nuremberg.  The  whole  picture  is  re- 
markable for  its  varied  composition  and 
rich  colouring,  and  especially  for  its 
cliaracteristic  delicacy  and  minuteness 
of  finish.  It  is  inscribed  with  Albert 
Durer*s  well4:nown  monogram,  and 
the  date  1512.  — Garofalo,  The  Dead 
Christ,  with  the  Three  Marys,  St. 
John,  and  Nicodemus  weeping  over 
the  body;  a  beautiful  landscape  in  the 
distance.  This  picture  is  considered 
by  many  critics  Garo&lo's  masterpiece. 
.»-  Guercino,  The  Magdalen.  —  Ber^ 
nardino  Lwini,  The  Virgin  and  Childt 
highly  finished^  and  rich  in  colouring. 

—  Pabna  Vecchio,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
recommending  to  the  protection  of  the 
Madonna  two  members  of  the  Venetian 
family  of  Vidmani,  who  commissioned 
Palma  to  paint  this  picture :  St.  Je- 
rome is  introduced  standing  on  the  lefi 
of  the  group.  —  fiimone  Papa  (FeocAio), 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  James  invoking  tlie 
protection  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
for  two  noble  Neapolitans,  for  whom 
this  picture  was  painted.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  artist :  the  style  is  al- 
together tliat  of  Van  £yck.  —  ParmC' 
giano.  Portrait  of  a  Knight,  said  to  be 
that  of  Christophbr  Columbus;  an 
extremely  fine  portrait,  assigned  to 
Columbus  on  very  doubtful  authority ; 
but  so  many  copies  have  been  made  for 
American  travellers  and  sent  to  dif- 
erent  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
is  certain  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  genuine  portrait  of  the 
great  navigator.  Portrait  of  his  Mis- 
tress, in  a  singular  but  rich  costume. 

—  Sebaatiano  del  Piomho,  a  Portrait  hi- 
therto called  tliatof  Pope  AlexanderVI., 
of  tlie  Farnese  family ;  but  as  that 
Pope  died  when  Sebastiano  was  only 


seven  yean»  of  age,  it  is  believed  that  this 
portrait  is  that  of  Clement  VII.  (Giu- 
lio  de*   Medici),  painted  shortly  after 
his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  and  there- 
fore the  portrait  mentioned  by  Vasari, 
who  says  that  Clement  did  nut  then 
wear  the  beard  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards distinguished.  The  Holy  Family : 
—the  Virgin  is  represented  covering  die 
Infant  Saviour  with  a  veil ;  a  picture 
of  great  celebrity  and  beauty.  —  Ro' 
jtkadi  Tas  Holt  Familt,  called  the 
"  Madonna  col  divino  amore.*'     The 
Infant  Saviour  is  sitting  on  the  Vir- 
gin's knee  and  blessing  St.  John,  while 
Elizabeth  supports  his  arm,  and  Joseph 
stands  looking  on  in  the  background- 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  pleasing 
than  this  composition;    the  youthful 
freshness  of  the   Madonna's   couote-» 
nance  is  strikingly  beautiful  and  chanic-> 
teristic      Some    German    critics    aro 
disposed   to    attribute  the  picture  to 
Giulio    Romano;    but  it  bears  upon 
every  part  of  it  abundant  evidence  that 
it  is  the  work  of  Raphael's  own  hand. 
It  was  painted  (or  Lionello  da  Carpi, 
lord  of  Meldola,  who  was  living  when 
Vasari  wrote  his  <<  Lives."    From  him 
it  passed  to  his  son,  the  Cardinal  da 
Carpi,  the  possessor  of  the  Medicean 
Virgil.     (?)  Portrait  of  the  poet  Ti* 
baldeo.     (?)  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Fas- 
serinL  —  Giulio  Bomano,   Thb  Holt 
Familt,  called  the  *'  Madonna  della 
Gatta,"   perhaps  the  finest  of  Giulio 
Romano's  works,  showing  the  prevail* 
ing  influence  of  Raphael's  genius,  and 
approaching  more  closely  to  his  atyie 
and  execution  than  almost  any  other 
production  of  his  schooL     The  com- 
position of  the  picture  resembles  that 
of  Raphael's  celebrated  Holy  Family 
called  <«  The  Peari,"  in  the  Museuna 
of  Madrid :    it  derives  its  distinctive 
name    **  della    Gatta**   from  the   eat^ 
which  is  introduced  with  so  happy  and 
lifelike  an  effect.  -—  Andrea  tiel  Sarto, 
Bramaote  the  architect,  showing  the 
plan  of  a  building  to  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino.     A  copy  of  Raphael's  PoamAiT 
of  Lko  X.,  representing  the  pope  sitting 
at  a  table,  and  attended   by  the  Car- 
dinal   Giulio   de'    Medici  (afterwards 
Clement  VIZ.)  and  Cardinal  de'  Rossi, 
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BOW  in  the   I^tti  Palace  at  Florence; 
an  excellent  copy,  so  nearly  approach- 
ing the  original  that  it  deceived  Giulio 
Romano    at    the    time    when   it    was 
painted,  and  the  Neapolitans  still  assert 
that  it  is  really  the  original,  the  picture 
at  Florence  being  the  copy.     This  as- 
sertion, however,  seems  scarcely  recon- 
cileable  with  the  history  of  the  copy 
as  related  by  Vasari.     It  appears  that 
when  Federigo  XL,  Duke  of  Mantua, 
passed  through  Florence  on  his  way  to 
Borne  to  pay    bis  respects    to   Cle- 
ment VII.,  he  was  so  struck  by  the 
beauty  oi  Raphaers  picture  then  hang- 
ing in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  that 
he  begged  the  Pope  to  present  it  to 
him  for  his  gallery  at  Mantua.     The 
Pope  granted   the  request,  and  sent 
orders  to  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  then 
Regent  at  Florence,  to  have  the  picture 
removed  to  Mantua  accordingly.     Ot- 
taviano, however,  unwilling  that  Flo- 
rence should  lose  such  a  work  of  art, 
employed   Andrea  del  Sarto  to  paint 
an  exact  copy,  which  was  sent  in  due 
course  to   Mantua,  and  was  received 
by  the  Duke  with  great  satisfaction. 
£ven  Giulio  Romano,  who  had  been 
Raphael*s  pupil,  and  was  then  living 
at  Mantua,  had  no  suspicion  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  it  was  only  when  Vasuri  ar- 
rived at  Mantua  that  he  was  undeceived. 
Vasari  had  been  a  popU  oi  Andrea  del 
Sorto,  and  was  an  inmate  in  the  palace 
of  Ottaviano  de*  Medici  when  Andrea 
was  painting  his  copy.     He  was  there- 
fore a  witness  of  the  whole  transaction, 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  he  pointed 
out  to  Giulio  Romano  the  sign  made 
hf   Andrea  to   distinguish   his  work, 
adding  that  this  sign  was  necessary  be- 
cause  when  the   two  pictures  **  were 
together,  it  was  not  possible  to  say  which 
was  by   Raphael,  and  which  by  An- 
drea."    This  sign,  it  is  said,  was  An- 
drea's own  name,  written  on  the  edge 
of  the  panel,  and  therefore  concealed 
by  tlie  frame.     If  this   statement  be 
correct,  it  is  evident  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which 
is  the  original,  and  which  the  copy.  — 
SekieUme,  Charity,  a  very  true  and  pa- 
thetic picture.    Cupid  in  meditation. — 
SodomOf  The  Resurrection.  —  SpagnO' 


lettOy  Sitenus  and  the  Satyrs.  Silenus 
is  lying  on  the  ground  surrounded  by 
drunken  Satyrs,  one  of  whom  is  invit> 
ing  him  to  drink  again ;  a  powerful 
and  very  characteristic  picture,  bearing 
the  following  inscription :  —  **  Jowe^ 
phus  y  Ribera  Hispanus  Valentin,  et 
Academicus  Roman  us  faciebat  Par- 
tenope,  1636."  St.  Jkeokk  startled 
from  bis  prayers  by  the  sound  of  the 
last  trump,  and  with  outstretched  arms 
imploring. mercy ;  a  picture  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  in  power  of  execution  and 
truth  of  colouring. —  TUicm,  The  ce- 
lebrated  Magoalbn  in  prayer,  her  eyes 
swollen  with  wee]Mng,  and  her  counte- 
nance expressive  of  the  deepest  peni- 
tence, but  still  retaining  all  her  fasci- 
nation and  charms.  The  picture  is  in- 
scribed with  Titian's  name.  Portrait 
or  PoPK  Paul  III.  (Famese),  one  of 
his  best  and  most  interesting  portraits ; 
painted  at  Rome  in  1546,  as  a  com- 
miasion  for  Cardinal  Farnese  by  whose 
invitation  he  had  visited  that  capi- 
taL  Thx  Danax,  a  celebrated  nude 
figure,  with  Jupiter  transformed  into  a 
shower  of  gold  falling  into  her  lap. 
**  Belle  de  couleur,"  says  Valery,  <<mais 
dont  Tair  calme,  sadsfait,  semble  le 
veritable  embl^ede  lafemme  pay^." 
Vasari  records  that  Michael  Angelo 
and  himself  called  upon  Titian  in  the 
Belvedere  when  he  had  just  finished 
this  picture,  and  hearing  several  per- 
sons w1h>  were  present  extol  its  execu- 
tion, Michael  Angdo,  on  learing  the 
place,  remarked  to  Vasari  that  the 
manner  and  colouring  of  the  work 
pleased  him  much,  but  he  considered 
it  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Venetians 
did  not  study  drawing  more ;  '*  For 
if  this  artist,"  he  added,  «  had  been 
aided  by  art  and  knowledge  of  design 
as  he  is  by  nature,  be  would  have  pro- 
duced works  which  none  could  surpass, 
more  especially  in  imitating  life,  seeing 
that  he  has  a  fine  genius  and  a  grace- 
ful animated  manner.*'  Portrait  or 
Phiup  II.  of  Spain ;  a  masterpiece  of 
portraiture,  powerfully  expressive  of 
the  haughty  projector  of  the  Armada. 
The  inscription,  «•  Titianus  Vecellius, 
£ques  Caesaris,  faciebat,"  commemo- 
rates''the  order  of  knighthood  conferred 
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upon  the  painter  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  with  an  annual  revenue  of 
200  crowns,  chargeable  on  the  Trea- 
sury of  Naples.  <—  Moreno  Fenusti, 
The  famous  copy  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo,  executed  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Angelo  himself,  and  espe- 
cially valuable  for  this  reason,  no  less 
than  on  account  of  the  accidents  to 
which  tlie  original  is  exposed.  It  is 
7^  ft*et  high,  and  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  admirable  copy.  Of 
this  indeed  we  have  the  best  proof  in 
the  fact,  that  Michael  Angelo  esteemed 
it  so  highly  that  he  presented  it  to 
Cardinal  Farnese,  from  whom  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  —  Zingaro,  The  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  attended  by  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paulji  St.  Sebastian,  St  Aspremus, 
the  first  bishop  of  Naples,  Santa  Can- 
dida, and  other  saints.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  productions  of  this 
master:  the  Madonna  is  a  portrait  of 
his  patroness,  Joanna  II.  The  female 
figure  behind  St  Peter  is  the  daughter 
of  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  the  fair  maiden, 
t  >  win  whose  hand  Solar io  renounced 
bis  calling  as  a  travelling  tinker  (zin- 
garo),  and  became  an  artist.  The  last 
figure  at  the  extreme  lef^  of  the  picture 
behind  St  Aspremus  is  the  painter 
himself. 

§  e.  BrzAMriMc,  Nkapolitak,  akd 
OTHER  Italian  Schools. 

I.  Firtt  Chamber. 

Byzantine  Schooit  St.  Anthony  Abbot, 
Q  picture  of  the  11th  century.  The 
Saviour  with  the  Madonna  and  St  John 
the  Evangelist  A  Triptycon,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  throned,  with  the  two 
Archangels  in  adoration.  St  George. 
The  Holy  Family  ( 1 2th  century).  The 
Dej>osition  from  the  Cross.  The  Trinity 
with  the  twd  Archangels  in  adoration ; 
below,  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
St  Basil  and  St  Aihanasius.  This 
work  of  the  13th  century  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  painter,  Ftlippo 
Queila.  A  Diptycon,  St  Bartholomew 
and  St  Francis  (1 2th  century).  The 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  Saint  in  ado- 


radon  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  the 
Crucifixion,  with  tlie  Magdalen  weep- 
ing ( I  3th  century ) .  The  Saviour ,  with 
St  Nicholas  and  St  Athanasius  in 
adoration  (1 2th  century).  The  Virgin 
and  Child  crowned  by  Angels  (13th 
century).  St  Paul  (12th  century). 
St  George  and  the  Dragon  (1 1th  cen. 
tury).  Another  St  George  and  the 
Dragon  (10th  century).  St  Blaise 
(1 1th  century).  The  Virgin  and  Child 
( 1 1th  century).  The  Saviour  with  the 
symbols  of  the  Eucharist,  painted  on 
silver  (12th  century).  St  Nicholas 
(13th  century).  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St  Catherine  ( 1  Uh  century).  »— 
Early  Neapolitan  School  (1 3th  to  15th 
centuries).  — Ftlippo  Te$auro  (d.  1390), 
(?)  The  Virgin  and  Child  throned,  with 
St  Jerome,  Beato  Nicolas  Martyr,  and 
another  Saint;  in  a  lunette  above,  the 
Martyrdom  of  B.  Nicolas,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  portrait  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  ;  painted  on  panel.  —  Maestro 
Sinume  (d.  1 346),  (?)  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St  Andrew  and  St  James* 
on  panel.  The  Virgin  in  Prayer,  on 
panel.  The  Virgin  crowned  by  the 
Saviour  in  the  presence  of  the  Trinity, 
and  attended  by  St  John  and  St 
James,  on  panel,  gilt.  —  Gennaro  di 
ColaiA,  1370),  (?)  St  Blaise  and  Child, 
on  panel.  St  Anne,  with  the  infant 
Virgin  and  an  Angel,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  the  Incoronata.  St  Paul, 
on  panel.  St  Peter,  on  panel.  — 
Maestro  Stefatume  (d.  1 390),  St  James 
and  two  Angels,  on  panel. —  Zingaro 
(d.  1455),  (?)  The  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scending  on  the  Virgin  and  Apostles ; 
attributed  also,  and  probably  with  more 
justice,  to  Niccolo  di  Vito,  on  panel.  — 
Niceolo  di  Vito  (fl.  1460).  Tlie  Arch- 
angel Michael,  formerly  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  on  panel. 
—Pietro  JDonzelH  (d.  1470),  (?)  The 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  on  panel. — 
Silvesiro  Buoni  (d.  1484),  St  John  the 
Baptist,  on  panel.  The  Magdalen,  on 
panel.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
with  the  Apostles  weeping  for  ber 
Death ;  remarkable  for  the  expression 
ffiven  to  the  heads  of  the  Apostles. 
Tljis  picture,  which  is  on  panel,  was 
formerly  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  'de* 
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Fignatelli,  and  is  supposed  to  have  for. 
med  a    Triptycon,  with  the   St.   John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Magdalen. — Early 
Flofreniifu    School,    The    Virgin    and 
Child  throned,  attributed  by  the  Di- 
rector Wnagen  of   Berlin  to    Taddto 
Gaddi.     S.  Francesco  d*Assisi  and  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  attributed  to  Tad- 
deo  Gaddi.     The  Virgin  (reading)  and 
Child,   attributed  to  Lippo  Dabnano. 
The  Deathbed  of  the  Virgin,  attributed 
to    Gaddo  Gaddu      The    Virgin  and 
Child  surrounded  by  a  glory  of  Che- 
rubtin,  attributed  by   Dr.    Waagen  to 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,   A  Diptycon,  with 
the  Virgin  and  four  Saints.     The  Vir- 
gin showing  a  swallow  to  the  Infant 
Saviour,  dated  1484.     The  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
St.  Louis  of  France.     The  Virgin  and 
Oiild  throned,  with  four  Saints,  and 
representations  of  the    Descent  from 
the  Cross,  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  Annunciation,  dated  1 S36.  The 
Magdalen,  a  half-figure. — Andrea  dd 
Castagno,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
—  Simone  Memmi  (^Sienese  School),  A 
Group  of  Figures  in  various  costumes. 
— Later  Neapolitan  School  ( 1 5tb  to  17th 
centuries) :  —  Calabrese  (  Mattia  Preli), 
The  Saviour  throwing  Satan  from  the 
Top  of  the  Mountain.     His  own  Por- 
trait, represented  in  tlie  act  of  painting 
the    portrait  of    his   mistress.  —  Cav. 
Conea,  The  Viigin  in  Glory,  with  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  and  St.  James. —  Carlo 
Coppola,  The  Largo  del  Mercato  du- 
ring the  Plague  of  1656,  with  the  Scaf- 
fold erected  for  the  Execution  of  those 
by  whom  the  Pestilence  was  supposed 
to  have   been  introduced.      This  has 
been  attributed  by  some  critics  to  Micco 
Spadaro.  —  Corenzio,  The  Adoration  of 
the    Magi.     St.  James   of  Galicia  on 
liorseback  exterminating  the  Saracens. 
— Criscuolo,  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen ;  St.  Paul  is  introduced  as  a  young 
man,  a  spectator  of  the  scene.  —  Luca 
GiordanOf   Justice  disarmed  by  Love 
and  Ignorance;  it  bears  the  name  of 
Giordano,  and  is  an  evident  imitation 
of  Spagnoletto.   St.  Sebastian.   A  Com- 
bat of  Greeks  and  Amaaons.      Semi- 
ramis   at  the   Defence  of  Babylon. — 
Pompeo   Xjandolfo,    The    Virgin    and 


Child  presenting  chaplets  to  S.    Do* 
menico,   Santa   Rosa,  S.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  and  other  Saints. —  Filippo  Maz» 
zola  or  MazoUot  The  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  inscribed  with  the  painter's 
name  <*  Filippus  Masoila  pinxit,  1500.** 
Tiie  Infant  Saviour,  with  the  Virgin, 
St.  Clare,  and  St.  Agnes,  in  ttdoration: 
it  bears  the  name  of  the   painter.  — 
Franeeteo  da  Muray  The  Nativity.  — 
Mieeo  Spadaro^  Portn.it  of  M;  saniello 
smoking    his    Pipe.      The    Nativity. 
Moses  at  the  Rock.     The  Martyrdom 
of  SC  Andrew.    The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian.    A  Carthusian  Convent  fired 
and  ravaged  by  a  Party  of  Soldiers. 
View  of  the  Largo  del  Mercato  during 
the   Plague  of  1656,   another   of  the 
many  representations  of  this  calamity 
from    the    pencil   of   an   eye-witness. 
The  Revolution  of  Masaniello  in  1647, 
interesting,  like  the  preceding  picture 
of  the  Plague,  as  being  the  work  of 
one  who  witnessed  it,  and  remarkable, 
moreover,  for  its  variety  of  costumes 
and  its  exact  representation  of  national 
character.     The  Municipality  of   Na- 
ples presenting  the  Keys  of  the  City 
to  John  of  Austria  on  the  Largo  del 
Mercato,  in  1648.  —  Stanzioni  {MaS' 
§imOy)  The    Baptism  of  the   Saviour, 
inscribed  with  the   painter's  name.  — 
Andrea  di  Salerno  (  Sabbatini),  The  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin.     The  Apostles 
are  portraits   of  the  twelve   principal 
members  of  the  Accademia  Pontaniana 
during  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Montella,  by  whom  this   picture  was 
commissioned;  among  them  are  San- 
nazsaro,    Giovanni   Cotta,  and    Giano 
Anisio.  —  Solimene,  His  own  Portrait. 
—  Vaeearo,   The   Virgin   and    Child, 
with  S.  Romoaldo  and  other  Saints  of 
the  Camaldolite  order. 

II.    Second  Chamber. 

Gio.  Antonio  JTAmato,  The  Virgin 
in  Glory  surrounded  by  Angels. —  Cav. 
d*Arpino,  St.  Lorenzo  praying  in  his 
Prison.—  Calubrese( Mattia  Preti),  The 
Saviour  recommending  the  Pharisees 
to  pay  Tribute  to  Cssar.  The  Re- 
pentance of  the  Prodigal  Son.  S.  Ni- 
cholas of  Ban  in  Ecstasy :  one  of  his 
best  works.     Judith  with  the  Head  of 
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Holopbernes.    St.  John  the  Baptise— 
Cttvallino,  A  sketch  of  his  great  picture 
of  St.    Cecilia,  in  the  gallery  of  Cav. 
Santangelo. — Anidh  Falcon»  (ihe  mas- 
ter of  Salvator  Rosa),    Battle  of  the 
Israelites  and    Amalekites.       A    De- 
tachment of  Soldiers.  ^l«oa  Giwdano, 
The  Virgin  attended  by  &  Domenico, 
S.  Rosa,  and  other  Saints.     The  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  inscribed  with 
Giordano's  name.  Sketch  of  bis  picture 
of  Pope  Alexander  II.  dedicating  the 
Church   of  Monte   Casino;    his  own 
portrait  in   the   corner.      St.    Francis 
XaTier  baptising  the  Indians,  and  S. 
Ignatius  offering  up  his  thanksgivings : 
said  to  have  been  painted  in  tliree  days 
as  a  trial  of  skill.     Our  Saviour  before 
Pilate,  painted  in  imitation  of  Albert 
Durer.  —  MottrecJeae  (  Putro   Konlli}, 
St.  Paul.    The  Virgin  and  the  Trinity. 
-^Roderigo  (11  Siciliano),  The  Virgin 
investing   S.  Ildephonso  with  the  sa- 
cerdotal Robes ;  considered  one  of  his 
best  works.  —  Saltmtor  Howa,  Christ  dis- 
puting in  the  Temple  :  at  the  right  of 
the  picture  is  the  portrait  of  Salvator, 
with  his  monogram.       The  Parable  of 
the  Mote  in  thy  Brother's  Eje :  a  sin- 
gul  ir  composition  in  which  the  parable 
is  treated  liter.. lly.     A  Charge  of  Ca- 
valry,  painted  in  his  first  manner. — 
Micco   Spadaro,   Another  scene  ilius- 
tratire  of  the  Plague  of  1656;  it  re- 
presents the  Court  of  the  Certosa  of  S. 
Marrino,  filled  with  the  principal  bre^ 
thren  and  numerous  citizens  who  had 
taken  refuge  within  its  walls;  among 
them  are  Cardinal  Filomarino,  Micco 
Spadaro  himself,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c. — 
Stanzioni  {Mcasimo),  St.  Bruno.     The 
Death  of  Lucretia. —  Vaccaroy  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents. 

III.  Third  Chamber. 

Cai\  d*Arpino,  The  Saviour  praying 
in  tlie  Garden  of  Olives,  with  a  moon- 
light cflect.  A  Glory  of  Angels, 
very  beautiful ;  and  two  repetitions  of 
the  same  subject,  companion  pictures. 
St.  Michael  precipitating  Satan  into  the 
bottomless  Pit.  Three  sainted  Bishops 
meditating  ou  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
St.  Nicholas  of  Bar!  in  Ecstasy,  with 
a  Choir  of  Angels.    The  Conversion  of 


the  Woman  of  Samaria.  The  Saviour 
appearing  to  the  Magdalen.  —  IppoHta 
Borghese,  The  Deposition  Irom  the 
Cross :  one  of  the  few  works  of  this 
painter  now  extant.  Another  De- 
position, a  companion  picture.  —  Car- 
disco  (Marco  CaLxbrese),  St.  Augustin 
disputing  with  Infidels ;  the  beat  of  his 
few  known  works.  —  Criscuohy  a  TWp- 
tycon ;  the  Trinity  contemplating  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour ;  it  bears  the 
painter's  name  and  the  date  1543. — 
FrancMco  Curia,  The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  S.  Domenico^  S.  Rma,  and  other 
Saints;  considered  his  best  work. — 
Pietro  DonxeUi,  The  Virgin  and  Child 
throned.  The  Crucifixion ;  the  two 
centurions  we  portraits  of  Alphonso 
and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  —  fppoliia 
DonxeUi  (brother  of  Pietro),  The  Cruci- 
fixion ;  portraits  of 'Alphonso  and  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  are  introduced  on 
the  right  of  the  picture. —  Cdamtnao  M 
Fiare(?)f  St.  JxROMKiirHis  study,  bx- 

TajkCTING  THE  THORN   PROM  THX  LiON's 

Foov ;  a  very  celebrated  picture,  beau- 
tifully painted,  true  to  nature  in  every 
part,  delicately    finished  even    in    the 
minutest  details,  and  full  of  power  and 
expression.      This  interesting  picture, 
which  bears  the  date  14S6,  is  said  by 
Lanzi  to   have  been   painted   for  the 
church  of  S.  Loreuao,  and  to  have  been 
*'  transferred  by  the  monks  on  account 
of  its  great  merit  to  the  sacristy,  where 
it  was  for  a  long  time  the  admiration 
of  strangers.*'     In   spite  of  this   cir* 
cumstantial   statement    Dr.    Waagen, 
Signor    Aloe,    the   Cav.    Santangelo, 
and  other  critics  have  latterly  attributed 
it  to  Van  Eyck,  to  whose  style  it  cer- 
tainly bears  a  marked  resemblance  In 
the  details.  —  Bernardo  Lamoy    The 
Imposition  from  the  Cross,  with  Santa 
Bonaventura  contemplating  the  scene, 
and  St.   Francis  kissing  the  Saviour's 
hand ;  in  the  upper  part  is  the  Annunci- 
ation :  a  finely  composed  and  espressive 
picture.  —  Pietro  Negroni,  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  with   St.  John,  considered 
the  masterpiece  of  this  painter,  whose 
works  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  — 
Roderigo  ( li  SicHiano)^  The  Trinity  con- 
templating St.  John  the    Baptist  and 
St.  Francis ;  the  masterpiece  of  the  artist, 
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wbo  has  intiodoocd  his  portrait  md  his 
name.  —  Paotceo  di  JRo$a,  The  Ma- 
doBoa  delle  Graaie,  a  delicate  and 
highly  finiafaed  little  picture.  The  De- 
nial  of  St.  Peter,  a  companion  picture 
to  the  preceding.  —  Smloaior  Ro^Oy  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola  in  prayer.  —  An- 
drea di  Saltrno  ( SabbaHni)^  The  De- 
position  from  the  Cross.  Sketch  of  St. 
Benedict  receiving  Santa  Maura  and 
Santa  Pladda  into  his  order.  The 
Three  Miracles  of  St.  Nicholar.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  very  beautiful 
picture^  uni  vvaally  esteemed  one  of  his 
best  works.  St.  Benedict  throned,  with 
SL  Manra  and  S.  Pladda,  and  the 
four  Doctors  of  the  Latin  Church.  — 
Fabrizio  Stmta/ede,  The  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  attended  by  St.  Jerome 
and  another  saint;  inscribed  -with  the 
artist's  name,  and  the  date  1595.  — 
SpapnoUttOt  A  sketch  on  copper  of  St. 
Bruno  receiving  the  Rules  of  his  Or- 
der. Tlie  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian, 
inscribed  with  Spagnoletto's  name.  St. 
Jerome,  a  half-fignre. 
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IV.    Fourth  Chamber. 

Beaio  An^ebto  (?),  Pope  laberius 
sarrouaded  by  the  Cardinals  and  mu- 
nicipal authorittes  of  Rome,  tracing  the 
foundations  for  the  Church  of  Su  Ma- 
ria ad  Nives  at  Rome.  Paintea  on 
panel  in  distemper;  remarkable  for 
^eat  beauty  of  eapresaion  and  for  the 
marvellous  delieacy  of  the  details.  It 
was  formerly  attributed  to  Giottino, 
but  it  has  the  characteristic  devotional 
feeling  and  grace  which  belong  pe» 
culiarly  to  Beato  Angelioo.  1'he  Vir- 
gin throned,  surrounded  by  angels  and 
the  cherubim.  —  Btmardo  Gatti  (11 
Soiaro),  The  Crucifixion  $  a  very  grand 
and  finely  composed  pictura»  richly  co* 
loured;  a  very  celebrated  work,  uni- 
Tersaliy  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  — 
Ghirlandajo  (?),  The  Annunciation, 
with  Sc  Jolm  and  St.  Andrew.  The 
Virgin  and  Child  tl>roned,  with  two 
saints.  —  Andrea  Mantegna,  St.  £u- 
phemia,  well  known  from  the  en^ 
graving  in  M.  Agincourt*s  great  work. 
—  BakUueare  I\ruzxi,  Portrait  of  Gio- 
▼aoni  Bernardo^  the  Emperor.  —  An- 
drea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal. 


—  Aforeo  da  Siena  ( Marco  da  Pino), 
The  Virgin  and  Child  in  glory,  in- 
scribed with  his  name.  The  Behead- 
ing of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  Cir- 
cumcision. The  Annunciation.  The 
Resurrection.  The  Saviour  led  to  Cal- 
vary. The  Nativity.  The  Circumcision, 
containing  the  portraits  of  him&elf  and 
his  wife  ;  one  of  his  best  works.  The 
Virgin,  with  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
on  the  sides.  —  Maiteo  di  Guwonni 
da  Siena^  The  Massacra  of  tlie  In* 
Bocents;  an  expressive  but  exaggerated 
work  by  this  very  rare  painter  c^'  the 
Sienese  School,  painted  for  the  church 
of  Santa  Caterina  a  Formeilo,  and  well 
known  by  the  engraving  in  the  "  Let- 
ten  Senesi."     It  bean  the  inscription 

—  *'Matteus  Joaaui  de  Seals  pinxit, 
Mccccxvui. ;"  but  Lansi  gives  reasons 
why  Matteo  could  not  have  been  in 
Naples  in  that  year,  and  suggests  tliat 
an  L  has  been  inadvertently  omitted, 
and  that  the  correct  reading  is  146& 

—  Giorgio  Vatari,  Justice  crowning  ^ 
Innocence  and  chaining  Viee ;  painted 
for  Cardinal  Farnese,  who  suggested 
the  subject  and  its  treatment.  Vasaii 
gives  us  the  following  description  of 
his  work :— **  It  represents  the  figure  of 
Justice  with  the  twelve  Tables  and  a 
Sceptre,  on  the  point  of  which  is  a 
stork.  The  bead  of  Justice  bean  a  hel- 
met of  iron  and  gold,  with  three  plumes 
of  three  different  coloun,  the  symbol 
of  upright  judgment.  The  upper  part 
of  this  figure  u  undraped ;  at  her  waist 
she  has  the  seven  Vices,  which  are  her 
enemies,  bound  to  her  girdle  by  chains 
of  gold:  these  are  Corrupdon,  Ig- 
norance, Cruelty,  Fear,  Treachery, 
Falsehood,  and  Calumny,  on  whose 
shouldera  is  raised  the  figure  of  Truth, 
wholly  nude,  and  presented  to  Justice 
by  Time,  with  a  gift  of  two  Doves  aa 
emUeflaatic  of  Innocence.  Justice, 
meanwhile,  is  placing  a  crown  of  oak- 
leaves  on  the  head  of  Truth,  as  the 
symbol  of  strength  of  mind.**  The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Two  ban- 
quet scenes,  one  representing  our  Sa- 
viour at  table  in  the  House  of  Simon ; 
painted  for  the  Relectory  of  Monte 
Oliveto.—  The  Fall  of  Mamia  in  the 
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Desert,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  super, 
intending  the  people  gathering  it  up ; 
also  painted  for  the  Refectory  of  Monte 
Oh'veto.  —  This  chamber  contains  se- 
veral other  specimens  of  the  Florentine 
School,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  referred,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  very  little  interest 
as  works  of  art. 

V.  Fifth  Chamher. 
Sdnutian  Bourdon,  The  Holy  Family, 
with  a  beautiful  landscape.  —  Claude, 
A  Sea- view  at  Sunset.  —  Albert  Cuyp, 
Portrait  of  the  Wife  of  a  Burgomaster 
of  Amsterdam ;  a  delicate  and  finely- 
coloured  picture.  — Flemish  School:-^ 
Portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. A  great  number  of  interiors  and 
other  favourite  subjects  of  this  School, 
which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  identify,  and  tedious  to  describe  in 
detail.  —  Holbein  (?),  Portrait  of  tlie 
Emperor  Maximilian.  —  Gaepar  Pout- 
sin,  Several  landscapes.  —  Rembrandt, 
Portrait  of  an  old  Man.  Portrait  of  his 
Pupil  Steevens.  Portrait  of  himself  in 
advanced  age.  —  Rubens,  Head  of  the 
Monk  of  Alcantara. —  Vandyhe,  Portrait 
of  the  Princess  of  Egmond.  Portrait 
of  a  Magistrate.  Portrait  of  a  Man 
unknown.  (?)  St.  Peter's  Denial  of 
Christ.~ra»  Eyck,  A  Village  Festival, 
with  his  name.  —  Wouvermans,  A  Bi- 
vouac on  the  Banks  of  a  River. 

VI.     Sixth  Chamher, 

Both,  A  Landscape  at  Sunset.  A 
Landscape  at  Sunrise. — Peter  Breuphd, 
An  allegorical  subject,  illustrating  re. 
ligious  retirement  from  the  world.  The 
Parable  of  tlie  Blind.  —  Jan  Breughel 
{Le  Velours),  A  Village  Fair  near  Rot- 
terdam. —  Paul  Brill,  The  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour.  St.  Cecilia  playing  the 
Organ.  —  Claude,  A  Landscape.  — 
Lucas  Cranaeh,  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  with  his  name. — Adam  El- 
sheimer  (the  master  of  Teniers),  six 
pictures  on^copper,  remarkable  as  spe- 
cimens of  colouring  and  minute  finish, 
attributed  to  this  painter  by  Dr.  Waa- 
gen.  llie  subjects  are: — 1.  Ariadne 
abandoned  by  Theseus.  2.  Ariadne 
and  Theseus  at  the  Batli.    S.Tbe  Rape 


of  Ganymede.  4.  Dsdalus  and  Ica- 
rus. 5.  The  Fall  of  Icarus.  6.  Icams 
carried  to  the  Tomb.  —  Honthurst 
(  Gherardo  delta  Notts),  Interior  of  a 
Building  by  Moonlight.  —  Monipert, 
A  Landscape,  with  the  Holy  Family 
reposing  during  the  Flight  out  of 
Egypt,  the  figures  painted  by  Van 
Balen;  the  flowers  by  Breughel.  — 
Teniers,  the  Elder,  The  Interior  of  a 
Publichouse,  very  lifelike  and  character 
ristic  —  Teniers,  the  Founffer,  A  Violin* 
player.  A  repetition  of  the  same,  both 
on  copper.  —  Vandervelde,  Landscape 
with  Shepherds,  &c. —  Van  dtr  Weydtr^ 
The  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted, 
according  to  Dr.  Waagen,  in  the  first 
manner  of  this  very  rare  nuster. — . 
Luoa  von  Ley  den  (?),  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  remarkable  for  its  bril- 
liant colouring  and  varied  composition* 
A  Holy  Family  in  devotion  before 
the  Crud&x,— Michael  Wohlgemuth  (?), 
A  Tryptycon,  formerly  in  the  Certosa 
of  S.  Martino,  representing  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  who  are  said  to  be 
portraits  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
Charles  Duke  of  Calabria,  md  King 
Robert  the  Wise.  The  names  of  the  two 
latter  personages,  in  Latin,  occur  on 
the  two  sides.  —  Wbwermans,  A  Horse 
resting.  Shepherds  guarding  their 
Flocks.— In  the  middle  of  this  cham«  ^ 
ber  are  some  very  pretty  models  in  cork  ; 
the  principal  of  them  are  :— The  three 
temples  of  Passtum ;  the  four  towers, 
and  one  of  the  gates  of  Paestum ;  the 
circular  temple  near  Nocera;  the 
Iseon,  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  villa 
of  Diomed  at  Pompeii;  a  temple  at 
Herculaneum  ;  the  Serapeon  at  Pox- 
zuoli;  the  Coliseum  at  Rome;  the 
three  columns  of  the  Roman  Forum  ; 
and  part  of  the  amphitheatre  at  ancient 
Capua. 


§  d.     The  frivats  Collbctxok  of 
THK  Paiircc  OF  Salekko. 

Federico  BaroceiOf  The  Saviour  ap- 
pearing to  some  female  Saints,  with  the 
Magdalen  and  St.  Francis  in  adoration. 
The  Holy  Family.  —  Bronzino,  The 
Holy  Family.  St.  Francis  contem- 
plating the  dead  Body  of  the  Saviour. 
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—  Calabrue  (Mattia  Preti),  The  Ecce 
Homo.  —  Anmbale  Caracci,  Five  al- 
legorical pictures;  ooe  representing 
Might  carrying  Dreams,  and  four  repre* 
senting  Love  scattering  Flowers.  Au- 
rora. 'Hie  Dream  of  Venus  (kept-in  a 
reserved  cabinet),  —  Lodovico  Careuci, 
Portrait  of  a  Senator.  —  Claudef  A 
Landscape,  with  a  Temple  of  Mmenra 
and  other  ancient  Buildings.  A  com- 
panion picture,  representing  the  Arch 
of  Janus  at  Rome.  —  GuerctHo,  The 
Deposition  from  the  Cross.  —  Guido, 
The  Madonna  del  la  Pace.  —  Honthurat 
(  Gherardo  deUa  Notte),  The  Supper  at 
Emmaus.  —  Bernardino  Luini,  The 
Nativity.  —  Meuaeeio,  The  Holy  Fa- 
mily.— Mirevdtf  Portrait  of  Rutgertius. 
Portrait  of  Hugo  Grotius. — Perugino, 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Anthony.  —  Gatpar  Pauttin, 
A  I^nascape  with  Shepherds.  An- 
other Xiandscape,  a  companion  picture. 

—  Giuiio  Bomana,  A  Sibyl.  —  Sahator 
RiMOy  The  Prophet  Jeremiah  taken  out 
of  the  Dungeon.  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den.  The  Descent  of  the  Saviour 
into  Hell.  A  Landscape  with  figures. 
Anotlier  Landscape  with  figures.  The 
Angel  Raphael  appearing  to  Tobias. 
The  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross.  The 
Raiang  of  Lazarue.  A  Scene  on  the 
Sea-shore  with  a  Ship  building.  A 
Landscape,  with  Buildings  and  a  Her- 
mit. A  Rocky  Landscape,  with  a 
Saint  at  Prayer.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saviour  iu  the  Desert.  A  fine 
rocky  and  hilly  Landsca|>e  in  his  best 
manner.  —  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait 
of  himself.  —  SauoferratOy  The  Holy 
Family,  an  oval  picture  of  great  beauty 
and  freshness  of  colouring.  (?),  The 
Madonna.  —  LiontUo  SpatLa,  The  Sa- 
viour crowned  with  Thorn?.  —  Perino 
del  Vaga,  The  Holy  Family. -» Fan- 
dyhe.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  with  a 
JOog.  -~-  School  of  Leonardo  da  fiiiei. 
The  Saviour  appealing  (o  the  Mag- 
dalen.— Daniele  da  Volierra,  The  En- 
tombment. Behind  the  two  Marys 
the  painter  has  introduced  himself, 
and  has  also  recorded  his  name  on  a 
stone  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture. 
— In  addition  to  these  pictures  here 
enumerated,    the    collection    contains  j 


many  works  of  modem  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Russian  artists. 

Libra  EIS8. 

There  are  four  libraries  in  Naples 
open  to  the  public,  the  Biblioteca  Bor- 
bonica,  tlie  Biblioteca  Brancacciana, 
the  Biblioteca  de*  Gerolomini, — or,  as  it 
is  often  called,  the  Biblioteca  di  San 
Filippo  Neri, — and  the  Biblioteca  dell* 
University  The  average  number  of 
persons  who  frequent  these  libraries 
for  purposes  of  study  is  about  30O 
annually,  consisting,  for  the  most  part^ 
of  young  men  from  the  provinces,  who* 
come  to  tlie  capital  to  study  some  pro- 
fession. The  inconvenient  hours  at 
which  the  libraries  are  open  debar  lite- 
rary men  from  making  use  of  them  to 
any  extent;  and  a  still  more  serious 
impediment  to  this  class  of  readers  is 
the  prohibition  to  consult  any  books 
which  are  in  the  Index  without  an  ei« 
press  permission  from  the  Pope. 

The  BHflioieea  BorbonieOf  or  the 
Royal  Library^  the  first  public  library 
in  the  kingdom,  was  founded  in  1780, 
and  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in 
1804.  The  hours  of  admission  are  from 
8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  daily,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  Sundays,  saints*  days  which 
are  kept  as  holidays,  court  days,  Ash 
Wednesday,  ten  days  at  Easter,  ten 
days  at  Christmas,  six  days  at  the  end 
of  the  Carnival,  and  the  lust  fifteen 
days  of  October,  when  the  annual 
cleaning  takes  place.  On  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  the  Library  closes  at  1 
p.m.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  ad- 
mission, and  no  introduction  or  recom- 
mendation whatever  is  required.  One 
room  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  who  pay  persons  for  reading  to 
them.  There  are  five  printed  alpha- 
betical catalogues;  the  first  a  general 
catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  in  one 
volume  folio,  printed  in  1800;  the 
second,  the  first  volume  of  Canonico 
Rossi*s  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books, 
containing  a  catalogue  raisonnie  of  the 
Bibles  and  Biblical  literature,  in  folio, 
printed  in  18.S2 ;  the  third,  Jannelli's 
Catalogue  of  the  Latin  MSS.,  in  one 
volume  4to.,  printed  in  18'J7;  the 
fourth,  Cyrillo's  Catalogue  of  the  Greek 
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MSS.,  in   2  volumes  4to.,  prioied  in  | 
1826-1832;  the  fifth,  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Cinquecento  Books,  in  4  volumes 
folio,  printed  in  1828-41. 

Tlu*  Library  occupies  a  grand  and 
magnificent  saloon  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico,  about  200  feet  in  length  bj  70 
feet  in  breadth,  with  other  smaller 
apartments  attached  to  it,  two  of  which 
contain  the  works  of  the  15th  century 
and  the  manuscripts.  On  entering  the 
library,  the  door  of  which  w  kept  by  a 
sentry,  the  visitor  receives  a  printed 
paper  from  one  of  the  custodi  who  sits 
near  the  doer.  He  then  enters  the 
next  room,  containing  copies  of  the 
catalogues,  where  he  must  write  with  a 
pencil  on  the  back  of  the  printed  paper, 
the  titles  of  the  books  which  he  wants, 
and  the  pres^.marfcs  specified  in  the 
catalogue,  and  give  the  paper  to  one  of 
the  under-librarians.  The  under-Ubrs- 
rian  then  takes  down  the  books,  writes 
their  titles  on  the  printed  paper  in  tfie 
column  marked  <^  Books  given  out,*' 
and  gives  both  the  paper  and  books  to 
the  visitor,  who  proceeds  into  the  next 
room  to  read  and  write.  When  the 
visitor  goes  away,  he  returns  the  paper 
and  books  to  the  custode  near  the  door, 
who,  on  inspecting  them,  and  finding 
them  right,  bows  to  the  visitor,  which 
is  the  sign  for  the  sentry  to  let  him 
out.  The  custode  affixes  bis  signature 
at  his  leisure  to  the  receipt  on  the  se- 
cond column  of  the  printed  paper, 
which  then  may  serve  again  fbr  some 
other  visitor.  A  risitor  cannot  receive 
more  than  three  volumes  at  a  time,  but 
be  is  allowed  to  change  them  as  often  as 
he  pleases  by  going  threugli  the  same 
form.  The  manuscripts,  the  cinque- 
cento  editions,  and  other  rare  books  or 
prints  are  not  given  out  indiscrims- 
nateiy ;  but  any  person  who  wishes  to 
examine  them  may  obtain  for  that  pur- 
pose a  special  royal  permission  firora 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  inspect  them  in  eae 
of  the  inner  rooms.  Books  are  never 
lent  out  under  any  circumstances.  The 
library  is  managed  by  a  principal  libra- 
rian, called  the  prefetto,  who  has  a 
salary  of  720  ducats  (about  1002.)  a 
year ;  three  librariana,  or  bibUotecari ; 


three  writers,  or  scrittori ;  six  under- 
librarians,  or  custodi;  two  assistant 
under-librarians,  or  custodi  ijutanti ; 
and  a  keeper  of  the  keys,  the  custode 
delle  chiavi.  The  general  control  of  the 
institution  is  vested  in  a  royal  commis- 
sion, called  the  Giunta  delta  Borbo- 
nica,.  composed  of  seven  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  with  a  president 
ami  a  secretary  a(^oinled  from  theiv 
number.  They  meet  twice  a  month 
in  a  room  of  the  Library  to  examine 
the  accounts,  superintend  the  conduct 
of  the  officers,  approve  or  modify  the 
list  of  books  proposed  to  be  pordiased 
by  the  principal  libmian,  and  submit 
everything  to  the  sanction  of  the  King 
through  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

At  the  present  time  Uie  library  con- 
tains 200,000  printed  books,  of  which 
6000  are  works  of  the  15th  century, 
and  400  MSS.  Most  of  these  were 
d^ved  from  the  Famese  collection, 
which  was  inherited  and  brought  from 
Rome  by  Carlo  Borbone ;  others  wera 
derived  from  the  library  of  the  Prince 
of  Tarsia,  from  the  Conventual  Li- 
brary of  S.  Giovanni  Carbouara,  and 
from  those  of  various  suppressed  mo- 
nasteries. Additions,  however,  are 
regularly  made  by  purchase,  under  the 
direction  of  the  royal  commission,  to 
whom  the  state  allows  a  revenue  of 
S500  ducats,  about  583^  per  annum, 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  publislters  of 
Naples  are  obliged  by  law  to  present 
two  copies  of  evwj  work  which  may 
be  printed  in  the  city. 

The  odlection  of  Plinied  Book»  con- 
tains the  first  book  printed  at  Naples ; 
the  first  edition  of  Bartdo's  **Lectura 
super  Codicem,**  printed  in  1471  by 
Sixtos  Reissinger,  a  German  who  bad 
been  invited  1^  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
to  bring  to  Naples  the  newly  discovered 
art  wlitch  wae  then  creating  such 
astonishment  and  interest  in  the  North 
of  Europe;  the  ^sop  in  Latin  and 
loalian,  also  printed  by  Rciseingery 
with  curious  engravings  on  wood, 
dated  1485 ;  the  Latin  work  of  Janus 
Marius,  on  the  Propriety  of  Old 
Words  (1475),  printed  by  Mathias 
Motavius,  another  German  printer  in* 
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?itcd  to  Naples  by  Ferdinand  of  Am* 
gon ;  a  Missal,  printed  by  MoraTius 
in  1477 ;  and  numerous  other  works 
by  German  printers  who  settled  at 
Naples  before  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  The  Library  is  also  rich  in 
Aldine  edktons  and  eoUectiona  of 
works  printed  by  the  Stepbenses,  the 
Gtunti,  the  Grifi,  the  Elsevtrs,  Barbou, 
BedLerviUe,  Feulis^  Didot,  Bodoni, 
Ibc. 

Among  the   Ontk  Mtamuripi*  we 
may  specify  a  New  Testament,  referred 
to  the  lO^  eentury;  the  Alexandra  of 
Xiyeopbrony  fram  whn:h   Manutius  is 
said  to    have    derived  the   fragments 
which  issued  fsom  his  press ;  the  Panu 
lipomeua  of  Homer,   by   Quintus  of 
iShnymai  of  the  year  ISIl.      Among 
the  LatiM  Mmmuaery^  are  the  Bible  of 
the  13th  century,  in  9  yo1s>,  called  the 
**  Biblis  Alfonsina,*'  from  Alfonso  1., 
friw  presented  it  to  the  monks  of  Monte 
Oiiveto;  the  Codex  of  St  Prosper  of 
Aquitainoy  found    in    the   church   of 
Troja;  the  loststutioncs  Grammaticn 
of  Chorisins  Sosipater,  of  the  8th  cen- 
tory;    the    Philological   Remains    of 
PoinpMHs  Festus  (damsged   by  fire), 
fifst  published  1^    Fulvio   Orsini  in 
1581 ;   the  fragments  of  the  Agricul- 
tmal  Treatise  of  Gargilius  Martialis 
"  De  Pemts,**  a  palimpsest  diacovered 
and  pubHshed  by  Cardinal  Mali ;  the 
celebrated  Commentarium  in  D.  Dio- 
sysium  Areopsg.  de  Coelecti  Hierar- 
ciiia»  et  de  divinis  Nomioihus,  in  the 
handwriting  of  St.  Thosaas  Aquinas, 
which    is  annually   exhibited  on   the 
I^Mtival  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  cfaumh 
of  Sb  Domenico;  various  illuminated 
Missals  and  Breviaries ;  the  celebrated 
Famese  Missal,  called  <«  La   Flora" 
lioro  its  beautifol  miniatures  of  flowers, 
frnlts,  and  insects ;   the  **  Mintumo " 
and  two  other  daalognes  of  Tasso;  the 
Correspondence  of  Panlus  Manutius 
and  Cafdmal  Seripandi  respecting  the 
publication  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the 
works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other 
Fathers.     We  have   reserved   for  the 
last  the  unrivalled   <«  UIBzio "  of  the 
Virgin,    written    by   Monterchi,    and 
illustrated  with  miaiatUTes  by  Giulio 
Oorio,  which  be  executed  for  Cardinal 


Aleasandro  Famese  at  the  cost  of  nine 
years*  labour.  In  this  work,  which  may 
be  called  the  gem  of  illuminated  works, 
**  Giulio,**  says  Va8ari,'««has  effected 
such  amazing  things  with  his  pencil, 
that  one  fails  to  comprehend  how  the 
eye  and  hand  can  have  gone  so  far.** 
Tlie   series  consists    of    twenty-eight 
small   pictures,   arranged  in   pairs,  in 
which  the  symbol  is  represented  with 
the  subject  symbolised,  each   picture 
being  surrounded  by  a  delicate  border 
of  appropriate  figures  and  fancies.     1. 
The  nrst  plate  of  tiie  first  pair,  illustrat- 
ing the  office  of  Afofins,  represents  the 
Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  the  border 
being    formed    of   children     "  whose 
beauty,*'  says  Vasari,  **  is  miraculous ;  '* 
on  the  opposite  plate  is  Isaiah  speaking 
to  the  Hebrew  king.     2.   The  second, 
illustrating  the  Lauds,  represents  the 
Visitation,  the  border  being  an  imita- 
ti«>n  of  metal ;   on  the  opposite  plate 
are  Justice  and  Peace  embracing  each 
other.     3.   The  third,  illustrating  the 
Primeif   represents   the    Natirity ;    on 
the  opposite  plate  are  Adam  and  Eve 
eating  the  Apple  in  Paradise,  the  bor- 
ders being  filled  wiUi  figures  of  men 
and  animals.     4.  The  fourth,  illustrat- 
ing the    Terza,  or  the  Horary  Office, 
represents  the  Angels  appearing  to  the 
Shepherds;    on  the  opposite   plate  is 
the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  showing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  in  heaven  to  the  Emperor 
Augustus;  the  borders  are  filled  with 
figures  and  ornaments,  among  which 
is  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese  as  Alexander  the  Great.     5. 
The  fifth,  illustrating  the  SeHa,  repre- 
sents the  Cirennxision,  Pope  Paul  III. 
(  Farneie)  being  introduced  as  Simeon ; 
die  opposite  plate  represents  the  Bap- 
tism of  our  Saviour  by  St.  John  :  the 
borders  are   extremely  beautiful.     6. 
The  sixtii,  illustrating  the  iVbncs,  repre- 
sents the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  on 
he  opposite  side  is  the  Visit  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  ;  in  the 
bottom  of  the   border  we    have    the 
Festival    of   the    Testacdo,    « repre- 
sented,** says  Vasari,  **  in  figures  not  so 
big  as  ants ;  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
Been  without  exciting  amaaement  that 
the  poi<:t  of  a  pencil  can  have  been 
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made  to  produce  such  perfeclion  in 
objects  so  minute ;  it  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  eitraordinary  works  ever 
effected  by  tb^  hand  or  beheld  by  the 
eye  of  man.  All  the  colours  or  liveries 
worn  by  the  retainers  of  Cardinal  Far* 
nese  on  that  occasion  may  be  clearly 
diBtingui»hed  in  this  singular  produc- 
tion." 7.  The  seventbi  illustrating 
Vespers,  represents  the  Flight  into 
Egypt;  on  the  opposite  plate  is  the 
Submersion  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red 
Sea.  8.  The  eighth,  illustrating  Com- 
plins, represents  the  Coronation  ^f  the 
Virgin ;  the  opposite  plate  being  the 
story  of  Esther  crowned  by  Ahasuerus. 
9.  The  ninth,  illustrating  the  Mats  of 
the.  Virffin,  contains  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  the  Creation,  the  border 
being  painted  to  imitate  cameos  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation.  10.  The 
tenth,illustrating  the  Penittntial  Psalms, 
represents  the  Story  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite  exposed  to  death  by  order  of 
David;  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
Repentance  of  David ;  the  border  being 
filled  with  rich  arabesques  and  other 
ornaments.  11.  The  eleventh,  illustrat- 
ing the  Litanies,  contains  a  most  elabo- 
rate performance,  in  which  the  letters 
which  form  the  names  of  the  saints  are 
interwoven  in  the  most  surprising  man- 
ner, the  upper  part  of  the  border  repre- 
senting the  Holy  Trinity  surrounded 
by  Angels,  Apostles,  and  Saints.  The 
opposite  picture  represents  the  Madonna 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  the  Holy 
Virgins,  the  lower  part  of  the  border 
representing  the  Procession  of  the  Cor- 
pus Domini  at  Rome,  filled  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  figures,  cardinals, 
bishops,  priests,  the  Pope's  guard,  &c., 
while  a  salute  is  firing  from  the  Castle  of 
St.Angelo.  12.  The  twelAh,  illustrating 
the  Of^ce  for  the  Dead,  represents  the 
Triumph  of  Death  over  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor ;  on  the  opposite  side  is 
the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus.*  IS.  The 
thirteenth,  illustrating  the  Office  of  the 
Cntcijixionf  represents  Christ  on  the 
Cross;  on  the  opposite  side  is  Moses 
elevating  the  Brazen  Serpent.  14.  The 
fourteenth,  illustrating  the  Office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  represents  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles;  and 


on  the  opposite  side  the  Building  of  th« 
Tower  of  Babel. 

The  Biblioteca  ^nmcocctatia,  attached 
to  the  church  of  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  in 
the  street  of  the  same  name,  was 
founded  in  1675  by  Cardinal  Francesco 
Maria  Brancaccio,  Bishop  of  Capaccio, 
and  is  the  oldest  library  in  Naples. 
Since  its  establishment  by  that  learned 
prelate,  it  has  received  considerable 
additions  from  the  contributions  of 
Domenico  Greco  and  Giuseppe  Gitzio^ 
and  from  other  sources,  especially  Arom 
the  suppressed  monasteries.  It  is,  more- 
over, supported  by  an  annual  grant  of 
500  ducats  from  the  State  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  nnder  the  control  of  the 
royal  commission  to  which  the  Biblio* 
teca  Borbonica  is  confided ;  every  pub- 
lisher is  obliged  by  law  to  present  to  it 
two  copies  of  every  book  printed  in  tbm 
city.  It  has  a  principal  librarian,  called 
the  Prefetto,  who  must  be  in  holy 
orders,  five  assistant  librarians,  an  at- 
tendant, called  the  barandiere,  and  a 
porter.  The  salary  of  the  prefetto  is 
300  ducats  per  annum.  The  library 
is  open  to  the  public  without  any  re* 
strictionr  of  persons,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  introduction,  for  two 
hours  before  sunset  daily,  except  on 
Sundays  and  on  the  festivals  and  holi- 
days on  which  the  Borbonica  is  closed, 
the  regulations  in  this  respect  being 
precisely  alike  in  both  establishments 
except  in  the  hours  of  admission.  It 
has  a  printed  alphabetical  catalogue  of 
the  printed  books  in  one  volume  folio, 
dated  1750,  and  a  manuscript  catalogue 
for  the  MSS.  At  the  present  time  it 
contains  about  70,000  printed  books, 
and  7000  MSS. ;  the  latter  consisU 
ing  chiefly  of  very  valuable  chroni- 
cles relating  to  tlie  history  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  kingdom  in  general.  Tlie 
collection  ot  printed  books  is  rich  in 
works  on  jurisprudence. 

The  Biblioteca  de*  Girolomini,  called 
also  the  Biblioteca  di  S.  Filippo  Neri,  in 
the  Largo  Arcivescovado,  is  the  library 
of  the  magnificent  monastery  of  the 
Padri  dell'  Oratorio.  It  was  founded 
in  1 720,  with  the  library  purchased  by 
the  Order  from  tlie  heirs  of  Giuseppe 
Valletta.     It  is  entirely  supported  by 
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the  monks  out  of  their  own  revenues ; 
but  the  sum  which  they  expend  annu- 
ally in  the  purchase  of  new  books  does 
not  exceed  S6  ducats.  The  library  is 
open  to  the  public  on  the  same  days  as 
the  Borbonica  and  the  Brancacciana, 
but  only  from  the  hours  of  9  to  1 1  in 
the  forenoon.  It  has  a  librarian,  who 
is  chosen  every  third  year  from  among 
the  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  re- 
ceives no  salary ;  and  an  onder-Iibra- 
rian,  who  receives  48  ducats  a  year, 
and  is  appointed  by  the  superior  of  the 
Order.  It  has  manuscript  catalogues 
both  for  its  printed  books  and  MSS 
At  the  present  time  it  contains  18,000 
printed  books,  and  60  MSS.  ;  among 
which  is  tlie  celebrated  Seneca  of  the 
14th  century,  with  tlie  beautiful  minia- 
tures of  Zingaro,  representing  the  sub- 
jects of  each  tragedy. 

The  BiUioieea  deW  University,  in  the 
Gesik  Veccbio,  was  founded  in  18S3. 
It  is  supported  by  800  ducats  a  year 
from  the  funds  of  the  University,  of 
which  about  1 20  ducats  (  20^  )  a  year  are 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  new  books; 
in  addition  to  which  it  is  entitled  to 
one  copy  of  every  book  published  in 
the  city.  The  library  is  open  to  the 
public  on  the  same  days  and  at  the 
same  hours  as  the  Biblioteca  Borbonica. 
It  is  managed  by  a  superintendant 
(sopraintcndente),  a  secretary,  two  as- 
sistant librarians  (ajutante),  and  a  clerk, 
all  of  whom  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tioD.  The  catalogues  are  manuscript. 
At  the  present  time  the  total  number 
of  printed  books  is  about  25,000,  ex- 
clusive of  a  good  collection  of  the 
scientific  journals  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Among  these  printed 
books  is  a  valuable  collection  of  works 
of  the  1 5th  century,  a  series  of  books 
printed  by  the  early  German  printers 
at  Naples,  and  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion derived  from  that  fertile  source, 
the  libraries  of  the  suppressed  mo- 
nasteries. 

Other  Libbakibs.  -—  Besides  the 
four  public  libraries,  there  are  several 
private  libraries,  to  which  access  may 
be  obtained  on  application.  Some  of 
hese  are  attached  Co  official  or  educa- 
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tional  establUhments,  and  others  be- 
long to  private  families ;  but  none  of 
them  are  equal  to  the  celebrated  libra* 
ries  of  the  Prince  di  Tarsia,  the  Prince 
di  Belvedere,  the  Marchese  Berio,  and 
the  Duke  di  Cassano,  which  were  in 
former  times  so  liberally  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  all  of  which,  with 
many  others  of  less  note,  were  sold  or 
dispersed  on  the  abolition  of  entails* 
The  four  magnificent  libraries  of  the 
Monasteries  of  San  Domenico,  of  San 
Giovanni  iu  Carbonara,  of  San  Seve* 
rino,  and  of  the  Certosa  of  San  Mar- 
ti no,  were  also  dispersed  on  the  sup« 
pression  of  the  monasteries  by  the 
French  in  1806 ;  but  a  portion  of  theiv 
treasures  has  passed  into  the  public 
libraries  we  have  described.  The  foU 
lowing  may  be  briefly  mentioned  as 
the  most  important  of  the  private  U« 
braries  now  existing  in  Naples :  —  i 
The  BilAiaUca  Partieolare  del  Re,  the 
private  library  of  His  Majesty,  occupy- 
ing a  saloon  of  the  Palaxzo  Ileale.  It 
has  a  very  choice  collection  of  books 
and  a  fine  collection  of  prints  and 
philosophical  instruments. — The  Bib» 
lioteea  Brundetini,  in  the  Strada  S.  An- 
toniello  alia  Vicaria,  belonging  to  the 
Barba  family. — The  Biblioteca  CamaU 
doti  in  the  Palazzo  Gravina,  in  the 
Strada  Monteoliveto,  belonging  to  the 
Count  di  Camaldoli.— 'The  Biblioteeet 
Caraedolo,  in  the  Palazzo  Pandone,  in 
the  Vico  Freddo  a  Chiaja,  belonging  to 

the  Prince  di  Torella The  Biblioteca 

Ca*nni,in  the  Strada  &  Giovanni  Mag- 
giore  Pignatelli,  belonging  to  Signor 
CassinL — The  Biblioteca  CimitiU,  in  the 
palace  near  S.  Teresa,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  di  Cimitile,  rich  in  early  editions 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.— The 
Biblioteea  deOa  Citta,  in  the  Monte  di 
Dio,  formed  upon  the  Biblioteca  Tac« 
cone,  the  extensive  library  of  the  Mar* 
quis  Taccone,  and  presented  by  the 
government  to  the  citizens. — The  Bib» 
lioteea  FUioli,  in  the  Strada  S.  IJborio^ 
belonging  to  the  Cavaliere  Filioii,  and 
containing  a  very  complete  series  of  the 
works  cited  in  the  Vocabolario  della 
Crusca. — The  BMiottcn  Fueco,  in  the 
Vico  Grotta  della  Marra,  belonging 
to  the   Fusoo  family,  celebrated  for 
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its  numiinafeic  cabinets,  includmg  a 
complete  leriet  of  the  coins  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  from  King  Roger  to  Ferdi- 
nand II. ;  a  series  of  all  the  coins  of  the 
Ijombard  duchies,  and  mediseval  repul>> 
Kcs  of  Southern  Italy,  and  a  very  inter- 
catittg  ceUectionof  medals  and  tokens  of 
the  Neapolitan  nebility.^Tbe  BidUo- 
teea  Guevara^  iu  the  Palasaa  &  Antimo, 
in  the  lisrgo  Spirito  Senus  belonging 
to  the  Duke  di  Bovino.— The  BibUo^ 
ttea  Mtdieif  in  the  Palasao  Mtnnda,  in 
the  Stradn  di  Chiaj%  belonging  to  the 
Prince  di  Otiajsno.— The  BibUcHea 
MimsUrifde  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  works  taken  fmm  the 
suppressed  monasteries.— The  Biblio- 
teea  PolieoMiro,  in  the  palace  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Strada  Ferrandina, 
belongitkg  ta  tiie  Duke  di  Forii,  Count 
of  Policastro,  of  the  Csrafa  family, 
containing  a  very  complete  collection 
of  works  printed  in  the  city  of  Naples, 
—The  BibHoieea  Puati^  in  the  Strada 
Costantinopoli,  bdongtng  to  the  Mar. 
quu  PuotL— The  BibUoUca  Sanio  Bio, 
formed  by  the  late  Prince  of  that  name; 
rich  in  p/rinupB  editions  of  the  classics, 
in  Aldines,  in  early  Bibles,  and  in 
works  of  the  early  Italian  poets,  among 
which  is  a  Codex  of  Dante  of  1S78,  and 
the  Petrarch,  printed  on  parchment  at 
Venicein  1470.— Hie  AiUMHeee  3UMio» 
in  the  Palasao  Rocca,  in  the  Strada 
Tiiniti  Maggiore,  belonging  to  the 
Telesio  fiimily.— The  BitiUoteea  Volpi^ 
cd&s,  in  the  Palasso  Vecchioni,  in  tlie 
Strada  Olivella,  containing  a  good  col- 
lection of  works  by  native  authors.  — 
The  Biblioteea  Wim^More,  belonging  to 
the  Baron  Winspeare,  in  the  Staada 
and  Palasao  Atri. 

Thk  AacsiTKS. — The  national  col- 
lection of  Archives,  called  the  Grande 
Arehivio  G^uerolB  dd  BapnOi  formeriy 
in  the  vast  Pidaaso  de*  Tribunali,  hsn 
been  rem«#ved  to  the  apartments  once 
occupied  ay  the  Accademia  di  Marina 
in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  S& 
Severino  e  Sossio,  in  the  Largo  S.  Mar- 
cellino.  The  collection  is  divided  into 
four  sections, — 1.  historical  and  diplo- 
matic ;  S.  financial ;  3.  judicial ;  4. 
munidpaL     Ameng  them  are  the  or^ 


ginal  code  or  << constitutions**  of  Fre- 
derick II.,  the  Acts-  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  a  great 
number  of  charters  and  diplomas  from 
the  suppressed  monasteries. 

Falacu. 

The  Palazzo  Rbalb,  or  Royal  Pa- 
lace, occupies  the  east  side  of  the  Lar- 
go to  which  it  gives  name,  and*  like 
our  own  National  Galleiy,  presents  a 
remarkable  example  of  a  noble  site 
almost  entirely  thrown  away.  The 
front  facing  the  Piasza,  though  not 
without  merit  and  efiect  as  a  work  of 
arty  is  deficient  in  dignity  and  in  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  square ;  while 
on  the  other  sides  it  is  surrouoided  by 
buildings  whose  very  names  convey 
ideas  by  no  means  compatible  with  the 
character  of  a  palace.  On  the  souths 
instead  of  a  luxuriant  gardra  sloping 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  the  palace  is 
bounded  by  the  arsenal  and  cannon 
foundry ;  while  on  the  north  it  has 
utother  incongruous  neighbour  in  the 
great  tlieatre  of  San  Carlo.  To  com* 
plefes  the  catalogue  of  contradictions, 
the  basement  is  literally  undermined 
by  the  extensive  cellars  in  which  tbo 
coals  imported  from  England  for  the 
steamers  of  the  navy  are  stored.  The 
palace  was  begun  in  16O0  by  the  com- 
mand of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  in  the 
vicereyalty  of  the  Count  de  Lemos» 
from  the  designs  of  Domcnico  Fon<- 
tana;  and  although  greatly  injured  by 
subsequent  alterations,  it  is  considered 
the  masterpicceof  that  aicfaitect.  Tbe 
front,  520  feet  long  by  110  high,  pre- 
ssnts  the  Doric,  lonie,  and  Corapoiite 
orders  in  the  pilasters  of  its  three 
stories ;  the  Doric  of  the  ground  sUny, 
in  Fentena's  design,  formed  a  grand 
open  portico»  with  three  gates  of  en- 
trance supported  by  columns  of  oriental 
granite.  Many  of  the  arches,  however, 
have  been  walled  up,  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  neeessary  to  give  solidity  to  the 
building.  These  and  other  changes 
have  impaired  the  unity  of  Fontana*s 
design,  and  destroyed  the  effect  of  the 
building  as  a  work  of  arL  The  first 
and  second  floors  have  each  twenty«one 
windows.     The  principal  court  of  the 
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pa]«oe  with  its  double  row  of  porticos 
ap(>ears  small  for  tbe  great  extent  of 
the  facade.      The   staircase    also,    in 
spite  of  ilK  grand  dimensions,  gives  an 
impression  of  disproportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  so  immense  a  struc- 
t«re  could  have  formed  no  portion  of 
FoDtaoa's  plan.     It  was  constructed  in 
1651  by  tbe  Count  d'Onate,  Viceroy  of 
Philip  III.  The  Ckapd  is  more  remark- 
Sble  for  its  altar  of  precious  marbles 
than  lor  any  other  object  of  interest,  if 
we  ezc^t  die  statue  of  the  Cmiception 
fay  Fansaga.     The  grand  hall  near  the 
chapel,  which  foroierly  contained   the 
portrait  of  the  viceroys,  from   Gon- 
salvode  Cordova  to  Count  Daun,  is  now 
filled  with  plaster  casts  of  tbe  Museum 
statues.      The  royal  apartments  con- 
tain some  interesting  picturest,  among 
which  are  the  following :  —  The  Ma- 
noun  A  AKo  CsiLA  by  Rapkael,  a  cele- 
brated picture  executed  f&r  the  convent 
of  S.  Antonio  at  Perugia,  whence  it 
pna^pd  to  the  Cokmna  Psdace  at  Rome, 
and   from    thence    to   Naples.       The 
Virgia  and  Child  are  seated  on  a  cano. 
pied  throne,  on  the  steps  oi  which  St. 
John  is  represented  adoring  the  infant 
Saviour,  wbo  u  bkessingbin>.     The  at- 
tendant saints  are  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
6t.  Catherine  and  either  St.  Rosalia  or 
8t*  Dorothea.    The  hmette  iU>ove  con- 
tains a  hal(-4igure   of  the    Almighty 
between   two  adoring    angels.       The 
predella  baa  tfsappeared,  Init  tbe  sub- 
jects which   cooBposed    it  are   all  in 
fingland,  dispersed  between  the  Dul* 
wich    Gallery  and  the  collections   of 
Ihir.    Rogers,   Mr.    Whyte,  and    Mr. 
Milk.      This  pictuee  is  one  of  Ra^ 
pfaBeI*s  most  interesting  works,  and  is 
celebrated  lor  the  innocent  expression 
of  the  children,  for  the  gracefulness  of 
tbe  female  figures,  and  for  tbe  dignity 
of  the  two  apoatles.     It  is  supposed  to 
iMve  been  painted  immediately  after 
Rapbaers  first  visit  to  Florence,  and 
ia  therefore  especially  valuable  as  mark- 
ing one  of  tbe  epochs  of  his  life.— -The 
Four  Seasons  and  the  Race  of  Atalanta 
and    Hippomenes    are  by  Gmdo;  the 
Workshop  of  St.  Joseph,  and  tbe  Visit 
of  St.  Joachim  to  Elisabeth,  by  Sehi- 


done ;  the  portrait  of  Alessandro  Far- 
nese  by  litictm ;  tbe  Orpheus,  and  the 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by 
Caravaygio;  the  Samaritan  by  Lavinia 
Fontanaj  Joseph's  Dl«eam  by  Gner» 
ctao;  the  Rebecca  by  Aibanii  the  Death 
of  Cieaar,  and  the  Death  of  Virginia, 
by  CoiRucciiit.  It  has  long  been  an- 
nounced that  the  king  intends  to  add 
this  collection  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Museum. 

Palazzo  Reah  'di  Capodhnontt^  the 
celebrated  suburban  villa  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  was  built  by  Carlo  BorlM>ne 
from  the  designs  of  tbe  Sicilian  archi* 
tect  Medrano.     It  stands  upon  a  lofty 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  whole  city  ;    but  its  position,  al- 
though advantageous   in   this  respect, 
made  it  so  inaccessible  that  for  many 
years  it  was  deserted.     The  opening, 
however,  of  two  fine  roads,  connecting 
it  with  tbe  city,  and  Uie  partiality  of 
the  present  king  for  tbe  situation,  have 
contributed  to  make  it  once  more  the 
favourite  retreat  of  the  court.      The 
palace    is  a   vast,   heavy   rectangular 
building,  vrith   towers  at  the  anglesi 
Though  iraposiug  irom  its  mass,  it  is 
more  like  a  barrack  than  a  palace; 
and  being  injudiciously  built  on   the 
site  of  an  ancient  stone  quarry,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  strengthen  the  found- 
ations by  an  extenuve  series  of  sub- 
structions.     Among   other  disadvan-  - 
tages,  it  is  badly  supplied  with  water. 
The  rooms  are  spacious,  but  the  deco« 
rations  present  nothing  to  call  for  a 
particular  description.      Tbe  grounds 
are  about  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad.     **  They  are  beautifully   situ- 
ated,*' says  a  scientific  traveller  in  Che 
Gardener'$   Chronielep  '*  and  well  laid 
out;  part  in   the  formal  style,   with 
long  broad  straight  avenues  through  a 
thick  «vood  of  evergreen  oaks,  trimmed 
so  as  to  form  high  walls  and  arch  over 
the  avenues ;  and  another  part  in  the 
English  park  style,  with  groves,  shrub- 
beries, open  glades,  and  lawns,  isolated 
trees,  and  small  groups,  winding  drives, 
8tc.,  all  done  with  a  good  deal  of  taste. 
There  is  also  a  flower  garden,  but  of 
this  the  less  that  is  said  the  better ;  for 
what  is  there  only  serves  to  show  what 
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might  be.  In  the  park  portion,  small 
clumps,  composed  each  of  one  kind  of 
tree,  had  a  beautiful  effect;  and  I  ob- 
served very  fine  single  specimens  of 
Laurus  eampKorth  Cupre§»ut  pendtda, 
Caswxrina  quadrivcJvit,  Acacia  longi- 
folia,  &c.  The  drives  and  clumps  are 
better  kept  than  any  I  have  seen  at 
Naples,  and  the  whole  shows  great 
merit  in  Signor  Fiorito,  the  gardener.'* 
The  view  from  the  gardens  is  very  costly 
and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
commendations of  the  palace  as  a  royal 
residence.  On  the  15th  of  August  in 
every  year  (he  grounds  are  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  to  carriages  of  all 
kinds  except  hackney  vehicles.  Great 
crowds  of  citizens  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  and  the  day  is  kept  as  a 
general  holiday  under  tlie  name  of  the 
Festa  di  Capodimonte. 

The  Casino  Reale  in  the  Cbiatamone, 
nearly  opposite  the  hotel  of  the  Crocelle, 
is  the  king's  summer  house;  and  a 
more  agreeable  spot  for  an  occasional 
lounge  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sea  breese  and  scenery  of  the  bay,  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  It  forms  in  this 
respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  palace, 
but  it  is  too  small  and  in  too  confined 
a  situation  to  be  adapted  for  a  royal 
residence.  The  views  from  the  gar- 
dens are  extremely  beautiful. 

Other  Palacxs. — Independently  of 
their  historical  interest  as  memorials 
of  the  various  dynasties  which  have 
held  sway  over  Southern  Italy,  the 
palaces  of  Naples  have  always  had  a 
particular  value  for  the  architectural 
traveller ;  and  the  materials  of  study 
which  they  afford  may  be  advanta- 
geously examined,  even  after  those 
presented  by  the  richer  palaces  of 
Rome.  We  propose,  in  as  concise  a 
manner  as  possible,  to  indicate,  rather 
than  describe,  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  of  this  class. 

I\Uazzo  di  S,  Agala,  in  a  street  lead- 
ing to  the  Porta  di  Costantinopoli,  the 
palace  of  the  Princes  di  Sant'  Agata,  of 
the  Firrao  family,  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century,  is  still  an 
edifice  of  imposing  magnificence,  in 
spite  of  the  profusion  of  ornament 
with  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  last 


century  has  impaired  the  purity  of  the 
original  design.  The  fine  cornice,  the 
ba8«reliefs  representing  military  tro- 
phies, the  medallion  busts  in  relief,  are 
all  evidences  of  what  that  design  must 
have  been ;  while  the  marbles  and 
travertine  in  which  it  has  been  wrought, 
remain  still  more  strongly  to  display  the 
costly  character  of  the  archi  lecture.  The 
frescoes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  palace, 
now  damaged  by  ag^  were  executed 
by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  when  he 
fled  to  Naples  in  15S8  from  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Imperial  armies.  This 
palace  is  now  the  property  and  re- 
sidence of  the  Prince  di  Bisignano. 

Palazzo  <f  Angriy  in  the  Piazza  dello 
Spirito  Santo,  built  for  the  princes  of 
that  name,  of  tlie  Doria  family,  is  re- 
markable as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Luigi  Vanvitelli,  designed  about  1773, 
and  completed  by  his  son  Carlo.  The 
design  and  decorations  of  this  building 
are  considered  to  be  among  tlie  hap« 
piest  efforts  of  this  school,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  gracefulness  of  the  detaiia 
does  not  impair  the  grandeur  of  the  com- 
position as  a  whole.  It  contains  a  small 
collection  of  pictures,  among  which  Im 
a  Christ  at  the  Column,  by  TV/i on,  and 
some  portraits  of  the  Doria  family  bj 
Mubent,  Viandjfke,  and  other  painters. 

Botlaxxo  Areiveseoviley  in  the  Largo 
Donnaregina,  founded  early  in  the 
13th  century,  upon  the  designs  of  Mag- 
lione,  the  pupil  of  Niccola  di  Pisa,  by 
Cardinal  Minutolo,  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  whose  arms  are  still  to  be  seen 
over  the  old  entrance  in  the  Sedile  Ca- 
puano.  It  waa  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
in  16'47  by  Cardinal  Filomarino.  It 
contains  the  archicpiscopal  court,  the 
archives  of  the  see,  and  the  prisons  for 
ecclesiastics.  In  the  grand  hall  is  an 
ancient  Neapolitan  calendar,  written 
on  two  plates  of  marble,  23  feet  in 
length,  and  3  in  height,  found  in  the 
last  centui'y  built  into  the  wall  of  S. 
Giovanni  Maggiore.  The  friezes  of 
the  apartments  were  painted  by  Lan- 
franco,  who  painted  also  the  altar-piece 
of  tlie  chapel.  Ladies  are  not  admitted 
to  these  apartments. 

Palazzo  AoeUino,  in  the  Strada  di  S. 
Giovanni   in  Porta.      This  palace  of 


Naples. 

the  Princes  of  Avellino  was  founded  in 
the  14th  century  for  the  family  of  Ca- 
ncel olo,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
de  Sanctis,  and  was  enlarged  and  partly 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  1616,  by 
Prince  Camillo  Caracciolo,  High  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  great 
victories  gained  under  Philip  II.  and 
III.  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  building  is 
associated  with  the  memories  of  several 
illustrious  members  of  the  house  of 
Caracciolo,  including  the  celebrated 
Seneschal  of  Queen  Joanna  II.  Some 
of  the  windows  of  the  fa9ade  and  of 
the  court  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  ancient  building:  but  the  archi- 
tecture  of  the  rest  presents  very  little 
to  call  for  a  detailed  description. 

Palazzo  Bagnara,  or  S,  Antimo,  in  the 
Largo  del  Mercatello,  built  in  1660  by 
the  Grand  Prior  of  Capua,  F.  Fabrisio 
Rufib,  captain-general  of  the  naval 
forces  of  Jerusalem,  who  became  famous 
for  his  capture  of  a  Turkish  galley 
conveying  the  Sultana  and  her  daughter 
to  the  coast  of  Syria,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  The  Sultana  died  a  few 
days  after  the  capture,  but  the  daughter 
lived  to  become  a  Domenican  nun. 
The  treasures  found  in  the  galley  were 
expended  in  the  building  of  this  palace, 
which  was  designed  by  Carlo  Fontana. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Prince  di  S. 
Antimo,  who  has  embellished  it  with 
an  interesting  gallery  of  pictures  and 
sculpture  by  modern  Italian  artists, 
selected  with  great  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion of  art, 

Palazzo  BeriOy  built  about  tlie  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  Giovanni  Berio, 
Marquis  di  Salsa,  on  the  plan  of  the 
celebrated  Cicciaporci  palace  of  Giulio 
Romano  at  Rome.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  gallery  of  pictures,  its 
library,  and  for  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
of  Canova,  but  all  these  have  been  dis- 
persed for  many  years. 

Palazzo  Calabritto,  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Maria  a  Cappella,  the  welUknown 
residence  of  the  British  consul,  where 
the  Church  of  England  service  is  per- 
formed by  the  chaplain  every  Sunday, 
was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
dl  CalabrittOy   whose  name  it  bears. 
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although  it  has  long  passed  into  other 
hands.  The  fa9ade,  the  grand  door- 
way, and  the  staircase  are  by  Vanvi- 
telli,  and  are  the  best  features  of  its 
architecture. 

Palazzo  Carafcu  The  first  palace  of 
this  name  which  we  shall  describe,  is 
that  built  in  1513  by  Andrea  Carafa, 
Count  di  Santa  Severina,  on  the  summit 
of  Pizzofalcone,  one  of  the  finest  sites 
in  Italy.  He  adorned  it  with  foun- 
tains and  gardens,  rendering  it  one  of 
the  most  delightful  villas  of  his  time. 
Some  portions  of  his  edifice  may  still 
be  traced ;  but  after  the  popular  tumults 
of  1651  the  importance  of  the  situation 
for  military  purposes,  commanding  as  it 
did  the  Castel  dell 'Ovo,  &c.,  induced 
the  government  to  purchase  it,  and  con- 
vert it  into  barracks.  It  is  still  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  portion  of  the 
palace  is  occupied  by  the  royal  topo- 
graphical office,  officio  topografit», 
.This  establishment,  which  is  admirably 
managed  and  of  great  national  import- 
ance, has  two  branches,  —  the  one  pre- 
sided over  by  professors  of  astronomy 
and  geodesy,  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction and  engraving  of  maps  and  of 
hydrographic  and  chorographic  sur- 
veys ;  the  other  contains  the  military  li- 
brary, the  national  collection  of  charts, 
plans  of  cities,  models  of  fortresses,  and 
the  printing  establishment  of  the  war 
department. 

Palazzo  Carafa  (Principe  di  Mon- 
torio),  in  the  Strada  di  S.  Biagio  de* 
Libraj,  built  by  that  branch  of  the  Ca- 
rafa femily  which  bore  the  title  of 
Princes  di  Montorio.  It  was  the  birth« 
place  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  and  of  his 
nephew  Cardinal  Carafii,  by  whom  the 
facade  and  cornice  for  which  the  palace 
is  celebrated  were  added.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  now  converted 
into  shops;  but  the  beautiful  cornice 
remains  to  attest  the  superiority  of  its 
design  to  that  of  most  other  edifices  of 
tliis  class  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  great  defect  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  height  in  the 
building  and  the  absence  of  a  piazza  in 
front. 

Palazzo    di    Donna    Anna     Carafti 
(sometimes  called  the  Palazzo  di  Regina 
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Gi09anna\  oa  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Mergellina,  built  from  tbe  deaigna 
of  FsBsaga,  on  tbe  ruins  of  a  more 
ancient  palace,  called  tbe  Palace  of  tbe 
Syrens,  belonging  to  tbe  Cara&  princes 
di  StigliaiMK  It  bears  the  name  of 
of  Donna  Anna  Carafe,  tbe  last  heiress 
of  her  princely  house,  by  whom  it 
passed  to  her  husband,  Don  Raroiro 
de  Gusman,  Duke  de  Medina  de  Ias 
Tories,  one  of  the  viceroys  of  Philip  III. 
Tiie  name  of  Donna  Anna  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  populace  into  that  of 
Giovanna;  and  as  the  palace  is  now 
used  as  a  manufactory  of  glasa,  its 
smoked  and  blackened  aspect  gives  a 
mysterious  interest  to  .the  strange  I 
stories  which  the  fishermen  of  the  coast 
tell  of  its  pretended  connection  with 
Queen  Joanna. 

Falazxo  Caretmaniea^  in  the  Strada 
delle  Corregge,  now  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  di  Noja,  is  perhaps  the  master- 
piece of  Fuga.  Its  proportions  are  at 
once  massive  and  beiutifttl,  and  it  is 
in  all  respects  worthy  the  duracter  of 
a  princely  residence. 

Pulcuzo  CaKusalendOy  in  the  Piazaa 
di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  built  in 
1770  from  the  designs  of  VanvitelH, 
£»r  the  Dukes  di  Caaaealenda.  The 
building  is  imposinic  firom  iis  mass, 
but  the  mixture  of  the  Ionic  order  of 
the  facade  with  the  Doric  columns  of 
the  doors  detracts  from  the  general 
effect.  The  elliptical  arches  of  the 
courtyard  supported  by  marble  co- 
lumns and  pilasters,  and  the  principal 
staircase,  are  admired  by  architects. 

Palazzo  Cauaro,  tbe  residence  of  the 
Prince  di  Cassaro  of  the  Statella  family, 
contains  a  gallesy  of  pictures,  among 
which  may  be  mestiooed  the  Calvary 
by  Adam  Elthdaur;  a  Madonna,  by 
Baroeeia  ;  a  ine  pastoral  landscape  by 
Bre^iffhel  j  a  landscape  with  a  water- 
fall by  Salvator  Rota;  the  Marriage 
at  Cana  by  ThOorttto ;  and  St.  Peter 
penitent  by  Spagnoktto, 

Palazzo  CatteliucciOf  near  the  Vicolo 
S.  Geronimo,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  four  palaces  built  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century,  from  the 
designs  of  Mormando,  tlie  celebrated 
Florentine  ar^itect  and  pupil  of 


Battista  Alberti,  but  it  has  been  coa« 
sklerably  altered  by  modem  restora- 
tions. The  arrangement  of  tbe  court- 
yard and  of  the  entrance  to  the  stablest 
seen  immediately  opposite  the  principal 
entrance,  is  considered  to  have  great 
architectural  merit;  and  many  foreign 
architects  are  said  to  have  made  it  tl|^ 
subject  of  careful  measarements  and 
study. 

Pttiazze  raoafeanif,  in  the  Strada 
Toledo,  built  in  176S,  by  the  Marquis 
Cavalcanti,  from  the  designs  of  Cio& 
fredo,  tbe  Neapolitan  architect.  The 
inscription,  *<  Sibt  suisque  fecit,**  wants 
the  friendly  welcome  which  marks  that 
of  the  Oravina  palace.  The  style  of 
this  building  is  imposing,  but  the  mix- 
ture of  the  Icmic  and  Doric  orders, 
with  other  peculiarities  common  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  are  serious 
drawbacks  from  the  grandeur  of  the 
design. 

Alazzo  CeRammisre,  formerly  called 
the  Palazzo  Francavilla,  a  battlemented 
building,  near  the  Church  of  S.  Or« 
sola  in  the  Chiaja,  was  one  of  the  many 
valuable  possessions  which  the  Viceroy, 
Don  Ramiro  de  Gusman  acquired  by  his 
marriage  with    Donna  Anna   Carata, 
tbe  heiress  of  the  Princes  di  Stigliano, 
by  whom  it  was  founded.     It  was  re- 
stored in  its  present  form  by  the  Duke 
di  Giovenasao,  whoacquired  it  in  1727, 
and  had  the  apartmenu  decorated  by 
Giacomo  del  Po,  and  other  artists.    It 
has  passed  firom  this  fomily,  by  inhe» 
riunce,  into  that  of  the  Princes  da  Cei- 
lammare  of  the  Caracciolo  family,  who 
still  occupy  it.      The   interior  deco- 
rations of  the  palace,  although  rich  and 
costly,  are  far  inferior  in  interest  to  tbe 
bcautiiful  and  extensive  gardens  which 
surround  the  palace,  and  command  the 
most  superb  and  unrivalled  views  over 
the  Bay  of  Naples.     On  tbe  ground 
floor  is  a  pretty  chapel,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Ferdioando  Fitga,  dedicated 
to  the  Madonna  del  Monte  Carmelo, 
and  kept  open  by  the  princely  ownar 
for  the  public  accommodation. 

Palazzo  CoUmna,  In  the  left  angle 
of  tlie  Strada  Mexzocannone  are  the  re- 
mains of  tbe  palace  of  Fabbrizio  Co« 
lonna,  Grand  Conatable  of  the  king. 
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dom,  who  empli^ed  Caravagflrio  in 
J5S7  to  decorate  it  with  paintings  in 
chiaro-ficuro,  representing  his  xniliiaiy 
achtttvements.  Some  of  these  paint- 
ings, though  delaced  by  time,  are  still 
to  be  seen,  with  some  beautiful  windows 
of  the  same  period.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  associations  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  building.  It  was  ori- 
ginally the  palace  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Anjoo  dynasty,  and  was  aAerwwds 
the  resideBce  of  Pappacoda,  the  grand 
seneschal  of  the  kingdom  in  the  time 
of  King  Ladislaiis.  Sculptured  over 
the  door  we  still  recognise  the  lilies  of 
the  house  of  Anjoo,  and  the  afepAaaf 
of  Ladislaos.  The  arms  of  Pappacoda 
and  of  Colonna  are  also  visible^ 

^tlazzo  CarifflUtno,  formerly  the  Pa- 
la2io  Fiiomarino^  in  the  Piaaza  of  S. 
Domenico  Msigglore,  built  about  1500 
by  the  Dukes  di  Vietri,  from  the  de- 
signs  ai  MormandO)  whose  skilftil 
adaptation  of  the  Doric  style  to  the 
purposes  of  modem  architecture  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  ground  floor  of  the 
palace.  All  the  upper  part,  with  a 
celebrated  cornice,  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  1688,  and  the  upper 
stories  of  the  palace  hate  consequently 
Kttle  harmony  with  the  lower  and  more 
ancient  portion.  The  interior  is  re- 
markable for  its  splendid  decorations 
in  the  style  of  the  last  century. 

P^Uazxo  Qncia,  formerly  the  palace 
of  the  dakes  of  that  name,  and  aAer- 
wards  of  the  Princess  di  Partanna,  the 
second  wife  of  Ferdinand  I.  In  1746  it 
was  restored  upon  the  plans  of  Ciof- 
Iredo^  who  dengned  the  present  fa9ade 
and  its  Ionic  gateway. 

Palazzo  Costa,  the  residence  of  tlie 
celebrated  Professor  Costa,  contains  a 
most  interesting  collection,  illustrating 
the  geology,  mineralogy,  soology,  and 
botany  of  the  kingdom,  including  the 
marine  botany  and  aeoophytes  of  the 
Naples  seas ;  a  very  curious  collection 
of  models  of  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments used  in  the  liferent  provinces^ 
and  a  very  perfect  series  of  tlie  indi- 
genous woods  of  Southern  Italy. 

l\iiaz2o  Cnomo,  a  deserted  palace, 
now  attached  to  the  Donienican  monas- 
tery of  S.  Serero)  is  supposed  to  have 


been  designed  by  Agnolo  AnieHo  del 
Fiore,  and  to  have  been  the  property 
of  the  house  of  Aragon.  It  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  Lucresia  d*Alagni, 
daughter  of  Niccola  Coppola,  Count 
di  Su-nOk  for  whom  Alfonso  i.,  after 
the  example  of  our  own  Henr^-  VI 11., 
wislied  to  divorce  his  queen.  It  is 
certain  that  Alfonso  II.  presented  the 
palace  to  Angelo  Cnomo^  whose  name 
it  still  preserves.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
15th  century,  before  the  Gothic  was 
supeneded  by  the  classic  style  of  the 
Revival.  The  details  of  some  of  the 
windows  are  of  the  most  elaborate  cha- 
racter, and  there  is  much  in  various 
parts  of  the  building  to  interest  other 
than  professional  travellers. 

Pcdmzzo  D*Avalos,  in  the  Piaaza  del 
Vasto,  remodelled  in  its  present  form 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
fVom  the  designs  of  Cioffi-edo,  and  de- 
corated by  the  €rst  artists  of  the  period. 
It  contains  a  gallery  of  pictures  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  foremost  among 
which  are  the  Csesars  of  Titian,  and  the 
tapestries  for  which  it  is  celebrated. 
These  interesting  tapestries  are  seven 
in  number,  and  were  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  illustrious 
Ferdlnando  Francesco  d'Avalos,  Mar* 
quis  of  Pescara,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  senrices  at  the  battle  of  Pavia 
in  1 525.  They  represent  the  events  of 
that  memorable  victory:  the  figures  are 
as  large  as  Mtb,  and  are  portraits  of  the 
leading  personages  who  were  distin- 
guished in  it.  They  were  executed  in 
Flanders  from  the  drawings  of  the 
first  artists  in  Italy,  the  figures  being 
designed  by  TMan,  and  the  ornamental 
portions  by  Tintoretto.  The  Caesars  by 
TitktH  are  only  eleven  m  number ;  the 
twelfth  is  in  the  Grand  Ducal  gallery 
at  Florence :  its  place  is  here  supplied 
by  a  copy  by  Giankmo. 

Paiazzo  diXC  ImpenBtort  cU  CoataH' 
Hnopoii,  near  the  Chureh  of  S.  Angelo 
a  Segno*  This  palace  affords  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  example  of 
the  passage  of  Gothic  architecture  into 
the  classic  style  of  the  Bevivid.     The 
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portico  of  four  Gothic  arches,  adapted 
to  a  building  of  modern  construction 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  still  bears  the  lilies  of  the 
house  of  Anjou.      It  belonged  to  a 
palace  built    by  Philip    I.    FVince  of 
Taranto,  fourth  son  of  Charles  II.  of 
Anjou,  and  consequently,  brother  of 
King    Robert.      He    became    titular 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  by  his  mar 
riage   with   the  daughter  of   Charles 
of  ValtHs   and  Catherine   Courtenay, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  here  in  1374. 
Tlie  palace  subsequently  passed  into 
the  family   of   Cicinello,    Princes  di 
Cursi,  to  whose  descendants   it   still 
belongs. 

PaJazzo  Fandi,  opposite  the  Fontana 
Medina,  near  the  Piasza  of  the  Cas- 
tel  NuoTO,  was  built  by  the  Princes  di 
Fondi,  from  the  designs  of  Vanvitelli. 
The  fa9ade,  in  tlie  Ionic  style,  is  im- 
posing, and  tlie  details  of  the  building, 
though  inferior  in  architectural  me- 
rit to  other  works  of  Vanvitelli,  are 
marked  by  considerable  taste.  It  con- 
tains some  interesting  pictures,  among 
which  are  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Janua- 
rius,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  CaUi'- 
brete ;  the  Madonna  Addolorata  by 
Lionartio  da  Vinci ;  the  head  of  S. 
Bonaventura,  and  a  replica  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  the  Louvre,  by  Raphael ;{?) 
Diana  and  Calisto  by  Rubenti  two 
Venetian  scenes  by  Canaletti;  a  por- 
trait of  Joanna  IL  by  Zingaro;  a  por- 
trait of  himself  by  Rembrandt;  the 
Palace  of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid 
by  Velasquez  ;  and  some  portraiu  of  the 
Genoese  famDy  of  Marini  by  Van- 
dyke, 

Palazzo  S,  Giaeamo.  See  Palazzo 
de*  Ministeri. 

Palazzo  Gtordano,ln  the  Strada delle 
Corregge,  though  most  inconveniently 
placed,  has  a  striking  fa9ade  of  tra- 
vertine, built  by  the  Duke  di  Giordano, 
from  the  designs  of  Fuga,  who  has 
shown  his  skill  in  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  disadvantageous  situation. 

Palazzo  GiuMsOj  a  large  and  impos- 
ing palace  in  the  Piaaza  di  S.  Giovanni 
Maggiore,  now  the  property  of  the 
banker  whose  name  it  bears,  was 
known  for  nearly  200  years  prior  to 


1820  as  the  Palazso  Torre,  the  palace 
of  the  Dukes  della  Torre,  of  the  dia- 
tinguished  family  of  Filomarino.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  found- 
ations  of  a  palace  built  by  D.  Alfonso 
Sanchez  in  1 549,  from  Uie  designs  of 
Giovanni  da  Nola.  The  fine  fa9ade  of 
the  present  edifice,  with  its  columns  of 
the  composite  order,  was  built  about 
1650,  by  Cardinal  Filomarino.  Few 
palaces  in  Naples  are  constructed  with 
so  much  solidity.  Its  walls  Iwve  re- 
sisted the  shocks  of  repeated  earth- 
quakes without  sustaining  the  slightest 
damage.  The  well  in  the  court-yard 
is  ingeniously  constructed«  with  a  con. 
venient  staircase  to  the  boitoni.  The 
situation  of  the  palace  is  one  of  ita 
greatest  recommendations.  Though 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  it 
stands  on  high  ground,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  garden ;  and 
tlie  upper  rooms  command  a  fine  view 
of  the  city,  the  port,  and  the  bay  of 
Naples.  The  present  proprietor,  D- 
Luigi  Giusso,  has  a  good  collection  of 
drawings  and  a  fine  Cabinet  of  Medals^ 
formerly  in  the  possesvion  of  Count. 
Zurlo,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Palazzo   GramnOt  in  the  Strada  di 
Monte    Oliveto,  justly  called  by  ita 
founder  *<conspicua  domus,**  is  still  the 
finest  and   most    majestic    palace    in 
Naples,  though  despoiled  of  its  original 
proportions  by  the  modem  conversion 
of  its  ground-floor  into  shops,  and  by 
the  division  of  the  best  of  its  upper 
floors  into  two,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  *' mezzanine.**     The  attic  above  the 
fine  old  cornice,  the  open  balconies  at 
the  extremities,  and  the  Doric  gateway 
of  white  marble,  are  also  modern  ad- 
ditions, which  have  seriously  damaged 
the  original  design.     The  palace  was 
built  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
as  a  rival  to  the  Palaszo  Sanseverino^ 
by  Ferdtnando  Orsini,  Duke  di  Gra- 
vina,   from  the   designs   of    Gabriele 
d'Agnolo,  one  of  the  first  architects 
who  introduced  the  classical   style  of 
the   Revival  into  Naples.     It  is  cou-> 
sidered  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
1 5th  century,  and  to  have  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  Famese  Palace 
and  the  Cancelleria  at  Rome.     On  the 
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frieze  was  the  celebrated  inscription, 
now  obliterated,  which  attested  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  founder  in  the  announce- 
ment that  he  erected  the  palace  for 
himself,  his  family,  and  aU  hisfriendt : 
— -''FerdinaDdus  Ursinus,  Genere  Ro- 
manus,  Graviensium  Dux  ac  Nerula- 
norum  Comes,  conspicuam  banc  do- 
mum  sibi  suisque  et  amicis  omnibus  a 
fundamentis  erezit.**  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  palace,  which  is  still  so 
grand  in  many  of  its  details,  was  never 
completed  on  its  original  plan ;  but 
there  is  a  family  tradidon,  that  when 
Charles  V.,  on  his  entry  into  Naples, 
complimented  the  Duke  of  Gravina  on 
the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  the 
duke  replied  that  it  should  become  the 
property  of  his  majesty  whenever  it 
was  completed, — a  promise  which  his 
successors  could  never  be  called  upon 
to  fulfil,  because  they  took  care  that  the 
edifice  should  remain  in  an  unfinished 
state.  Some  years  ago  the  palace  was 
purchased,  by  the  Count  Ricciardi,  to 
whose  descendants  it  now  belongs. 

Palazzo  Laurino,  in  the  Strada  dei 
Tribunal!,  belongs  to  the  Dukes  dl 
Lisurino,  -  of  the  Spinelli  family. 
Though  situated  most  disadvantage- 
ously  for  architectural  effect,  it  is  a 
good  example  of  the  style  of  the  16th 
century.  The  fa9ade  is  well  propor- 
tioned, and  the  details,  in  many  re- 
spects, are  simple  and  elegant.  The 
oval  court,  with  its  medallions,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  terracotta  figures,  is  an 
imitation  of  Baroccio*s  famous  palace 
of  Caprarola.  The  principal  staircase 
and  this  court  were  added  in  1767  by 
the  eighth  duke  of  Laurino,  who  has 
recorded  the  fact  that  he  was  his  own 
architect,  in  a  marble  inscription  on  the 
staircase,  **  Suo  ingenio  in  novam  for- 
mam  redegit.*' 

Palazzo  Lieto,  in  the  Strada  Toledo, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  Gaetano  Liet;>,  Duke  di 
Polignano,  and  restored  in  its  present 
form  by  his  son  in  1794,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Pompeo  Schiantarelli.  It  is 
interesting  chiefly  as  the  work  of  an 
architect  who  is  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  pupils  of  Vanvitelli. 

Palazzo  Maddaloni,  a  massive  and 


imposing  pile,  standing  isolated  in  the 
Strada  Toledo,  was  founded  by  the  cele- 
brated Marquis  del  Vasto.  It  afterwards 
became  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  di 
Maddaloni,  although  the  historical  as- 
sociations and  traditions  of  that  distin- 
guislied  branch  of  the  Carafa  family 
belong  to  their  more  ancient  palace  in 
the  Strada  Biagio  de'  Libraj,  now 
known  as  the  Palazzo  Santangelo. 
The  doorway  and  the  staircase  were 
designed  by  Fansaga,  and  are  quite 
worthy  of  the  princely  character  of  the 
building.  The  interior  contains  a  gal- 
lery  of  fine  proportions,  with  loggie  and 
covered  passages  adding  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  the  palace.  Many  of 
the  apartments  were  decorated  by 
Micco  Spadaro,  Giacomo  del  Po,  Fran« 
cesco  di  Mura,  and  other  artists ;  but 
many  of  the  earlier  paintings  have 
perished.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  has  held 
its  sittings  in  this  palace. 

Palazzo  Maddaloni  (di  Diomede  Ca- 
rafa).    See  Palazzo  Santangelo, 

Palazzo  MajOf  near  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  della  Vittoria,  the  property  and 
residence  of  General  Majo,  formerly 
tlie  king's  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  is  re- 
markable for  its  geometrical  staircase, 
designed  and  executed  by  Sanfelice. 

Palazzo  de*  Minitteri,  in  the  angle 
between  the  Toledo,  the  Largo  del 
Castello,  and  the  Strada  S.  Giacomo. 
This  vast  edifice,  sometimes  called  S. 
Giacomo,  from  its  occupying  the  site 
of  the  ancient  monastery  and  hospital 
of  that  name,  was  begun  in  1819  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  completed  in  1825 
by  Francis  I.,  from  the  designs  of  Luigi 
and  Stefano  Gasse,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  principal  public  oflSces 
under  one  roof.  -  Like  our  own  So- 
merset House,  which  was  built  for  a 
similar  object,  it  covers  an  immense 
space  of  ground,  not  less,  it  is  said, 
than  200,000  square  feet.  It  contains 
6  courts,  846  apartments,  and  40  cor- 
ridors ;  and  among  other  departments 
of  government  it  supplies  accommo- 
dation to  the  establisliments  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  state,  the  administration  of 
police,  the  taxes,  the  army  and  navy, 
the  public  works,  the  chamber  of  com- 
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merce,  the  Exchange,  and  the  bank  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  principal  vesti- 
bule contains  atatnes  of  King  Roger, 
of  Frederick  IL,  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
Francis  L ;  and  the  hall  of  the  Ex- 
change contains  a  statue  of  Flavio 
Gioja,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
mariner's  compass. 

Palazzo  Mirtuuia,  in  the  Strada  di 
Cfaiaja,  built  in  1780  from  the  designs 
of  Gaetano  Barba,  for  Donna  Gaetana 
Caracciolo,  Duchess  of  Miranda.  It 
is  now  the  property  and  residence  of 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  di  Ott^ano. 
The  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to 
the  Miranda  family  has  been  augmented 
by  that  of  the  Prince  di  Ottajano. 
Among  them  are  the  St.  Jerome 
praying  in  the  Desert,  and  Mary 
weeping  over  the  Dead  Body  of  the 
Saviour,  by  Spoffnoletto  i  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife  by  Guido;  the  Mar- 
riage  of  St.  Catheriae  by  A&trt 
Ihtrer(?)i  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods, 
and  an  all^orical  painting  of  the 
Triumph  of  BeMity  by  Rubiuu, 

Palazzo  MirabaUoj  in  a  little  street 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  midst  of  the 
old  and  crowded  quarter  of  the  city 
called  the  Q,uartiere  del  Pennine,  or 
the  Q,uartiere  di  Portanova.  The  re- 
mainsonly  of  this  once  celebrated  palace, 
built  in  1 462  by  Giovanni  Miroballo, 
the  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon, 
are  now  visible;  but  the  beautiful 
doorway,  profusely  covered  with  sculp- 
tured arabesques  and  trophies,  suffid* 
ently  attests  the  original  magnificence 
of  the  building.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  by  Ciccione. 

Palazzo  MonteUone,  between  the  street 
of  the  same  name  and  the  Piazsa  del 
Spirito  Santo,  a  vast,  irregular,  and  iso- 
lated palace,  was  built  by  the  Duke  di 
Monteleone,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  from  the  designs  of  San- 
felice.  It  was  once  remarkable  for 
its  frescoes  by  Paolo  de  Matteis,  il- 
lustrating the  JEneid  of  Virgil  and  the 
Gerusalemme  of  Tasso,  but  they  were 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
entrance  doorway,  with  the  heads  of 
satyrs  composing  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  their  eyes  representing  the 
volutes,  their  hair  the  flowers,  and  their 


beards  the  leaves,  is  in  the  capricious 
taste  of  the  last  century. 

Palazzo  Panna,  near  the  monastery 
of  S.  Demetrio,  in  the  Strada  Banchi- 
nuovi,   is  now  frequently  called  the 
PalaKzo  MotUieML     The  ground  floor, 
with  its  fa9ade  still  decorated  with  the 
Hues  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  was  built 
by  Antonio  and  Onofrio  di  Penna,  the 
former  the  privy  councillor,  the  latter 
the  secretary  of  King  Ladialaus.     An 
inscription,  still  visible   on  the  docv- 
way  of  white   marble,  gives  the  year 
1406  as  the  date  of  its  erection,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
designed  by  Antonio  Bamboccio,  the 
celebrated  architect  and    sculptor  of 
that    period.       In   recent    timtis    the 
palace,  under  the  name  of  the  Palasto 
Monticelli,  has  become  familiar  to  men 
of  science  as  the  residence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished   mineralogist,    the    Abate 
Teodoro  Monticelli,  whose  collection 
of  Vesuvian  minerals  and  lavas,  com- 
prehending nearly  7000  speoimens  ad- 
mirably arranged  iu  accordance  with 
their  chemical  characters,  is  the  most 
complete  which  has  ever  been  formed 
in  illustration  of  any  single  volcana 
'Hie    general    collection  of   minerals 
comprises    about  6000  specimens  ar* 
ranged  on  the   same  system,  and  the 
collections  of  rocks  and  fossils  contain 
each  about  1000  specimens  illustrative 
of  the  geology  and  paleontology  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. 

Palazzo  Peinutcif  formerly  the  Pa« 
lazzo  Balao,  in  the  Piasza  di  S.  Dome- 
nico  Maggiore,  still  bears  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  Antonello  Petrucci,  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Ferdinand  I.,  against 
whom  he  joined  the  famous  *<  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Barons,"  and  expiated 
his  treachery  with  his  life  in  front 
of  the  Castel  Nuovo.  The  palace  is 
said  to  have  been  built  for  the  Baizo 
family,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
de  Suictis.  The  marble  doorway,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Palazzo  Santan- 
gelo,  built  by  Diomede  Carafa,  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  sculpture.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  is  suppo&ed  to  be  the  work  of 
Agnolo  Aniello  del  Fiore,  the  great 
architect  of  that  period.     The  Gothic 
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style  of  the  doors  and  windows,  which 
alone  were  sufficient  to  mark  the  date 
of  the  building,  were  altered  in  1696, 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  San 
Salvatore,  who  purchased  the  palaoe 
from  the  Prince  di  Caatiglione.  In 
more  recent  times  it  has  undei^one 
many  additional  alterations,  but  it  is 
still  interesting  as  one  of  the  oldest 
pahu^es  in  the  city.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Galbiati  family. 

Palazzo  PiamwrOf  the  residence  of 
the  counts  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Vieolo  Cinquesanti,  near  the  dwrch  oi 
S.  Paolo.  Hiis  palace  was  built  on 
the  foundations  of  a  more  ancient 
Gothic  edifice,  by  Giulio  de  Scortiatis, 
the  favourite  kkI  ctmnselisr  of  Per* 
dinand  I.  of  Aragon,  in  whose  honour 
be  built  the  magnificent  marble  do«N'- 
way,  with  its  elaborate  and  delicate 
scuiptures  of  trophies  and  acanthus 
leaves,  which  still  forms  the  most  con- 
spicuoua  ornament  of  the  building. 
The  ancient  wooden-gates,  on  which 
some  arabesques  and  figuses  in  relief 
are  traceable,  are  also  still  in  use.  This 
palace  has  been  the  residence  of  many 
literary  men,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Marino  the  poet,  and  J^r. 
Grasso^  Baron  di  Pianura,  well  known 
by  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
whom  the  building  was  restored  in  its 
present  form. 

PaUuxo  Ragimaf  in  the  Vico  Bisi, 
behind  the  statue  representing  the  Nile, 
was,  in  the  15th  century,  the  residence 
of  Antonio  Beccadelli,  the  historian 
and  poet,  better  known  by  his  assumed 
name  of  Panonnita,  who,  from  the 
professorship  of  belles  lettres  at  Pavia, 
rose  to  become  the  private  secretary 
and  biographer  of  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon. 
His  descendants  remodelled  the  palace 
from  the  designs  of  Mormando,  whose 
l«9ade  is  much  admired,  although  the 
addition  of  a  doorway  in  a  diiierent 
style  has  considerably  injured  its  effect. 
This  and  other  modern  alterations  were 
the  work  of  the  Dukes  di  Regina,  who 
acquired  the  property  about  the  close 
of  the  17th  century. 

Palazxo  Biecia,  in  the  $trada  di  S. 
Biagio  de'  libraj,  still  preserves  the 
name   of  its  founder  Bartolomeo  di 


Capoa,  Prinee  della  Ricda.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Count  della  Saponara. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  palaces 
in  Naples.  It  was  begun  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  from  the 
designs  of  Ciccione,  and,  like  the  well, 
known  door  of  the  Church  of  8.  Lo- 
renzo, designed  by  the  same  architect, 
it  was  entirely  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  present  building  is  of  a  more  r»* 
cent  date,  probably  not  less  than  a 
century  later.  The  graceiiil  and  ela- 
borate character  of  the  details  adds  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  design ;  but  the 
principal  entrance,  as  in  so  many  other 
palaces  in  Naples,  is  at  yarianoe  with 
it  both  in  construction  and  in  character. 
The  shops,  which  now  occupy  the  base- 
ment, are  still  more  destructive  of  the 
original  features  of  the  palace. 

Palaxzo     Sawftiicef    in    the    fitrada 
Sauiti,  was  built    in    1728   by    San- 
felice  the  architect  for  his  own  use, 
as  we  see  recorded  in  the  inscriptions 
over  the  two  doorways.     The  palace 
is  remarkable  for  its  two  double  stair- 
cases,  which   are  said  to    have    been 
copied  by  many  architects.    One  of  the 
apartments  belonging  to  the  Cav.  Vigo^ 
is  covered  with  paintings  by  Solimene, 
the  master  of  Ssnfelice ;  and  the  chapel 
contains  four  colossal  marble  statues  of 
the  four  seasons,  with  some  bas-reliefs, 
and  busts  by  the  school  of  Sanmartino. 
Pakusao  Sanseoero,  in  the  piazsa  of  S. 
Domenico  Maggiore,  was  built  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  century  by  Don 
Paolo  di  Sangro,  Prince  di  Sansevero, 
from  the  designs  of  Oiovanni  di  Nola, 
and  remodelled  in  the  last  century  by 
Raimondo  di   Sangro,  who  employed 
Belisario  Corenzto  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior with  frescoes.     It  was,  however, 
unfinished  at  the  death  of  this  prince, 
and  it  remained  in  a  neglected  state 
until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
when   it  was  subdivided  into  several 
small  houses  suitable  for  the  residence 
of  private  families  of  the  middle  class. 
This  palace  has    obtained   a  painful 
celebrity  from  the  domestic  tragedy  of 
which  it  was  the  scene  in  1590,  when 
Curio  Gesualdo,  third   Prince  of  Ve- 
nose, and  the  nephew  of  S.  Carlo  Bar- 
romeo,  who  tlten    inhabited    it,   dis- 
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covered  his  second  wife  in  adultery,  and 
killed  both  her  and  her  seducer  on  the 
spot.  He  then  retired  to  his  castle  of 
Gesualdo>  and  there  killed  his  infant, 
an  only  son»  in  whose  features  he 
fancied  that  he  traced  the  lineaments 
of  the  seducer.  Seised  subsequently 
by  renKMTse,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  religion,  and  founded  at  his 
own  cost  two  monasteries  at  Gesualdo, 
one  for  the  Domenicans,  and  another 
for  tlie  Capuchins.  In  the  church  of 
the  latter  is  a  large  painting  represent- 
ing tills  double  tragedy.  The  Prince 
died  at  Naples,  and  is  buried  in  a 
chapel  of  Gesi^  Nuovo,  erected  at  his 
expense  from  the  designs  of  Fansaga. 

Palazzo  Santangeio,  in  the  Strada  di 
S.  Biagio  de'  Libraj,  was  begun  but  not 
completed  in  the  ISth  century,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Ma- 
succio  I.,  and  restored  in  1466  by  Dio- 
niede  Carafa,  Count  di  Maddaloni, 
from  whom  it  has  also  derived  the  name 
of  the  Palazso  Maddaloni,  although  there 
is  another  palace  of  the  same  name  in 
(he  Strada  Toledo.  It  is  related  of 
tills  Diomede  Carafa  that  be  was  so 
great  a  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Aragon,  that  on  one  occasion  the  King 
on  his  way  to  the  chase  called  for  him 
at  an  early  hour  in  tlie  morning,  and 
waited  on  horseback  in  the  court-yard 
of  this  palace  until  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
company him.  To  commemorate  this 
act  of  condescension,  Diomede  Carafa 
erected  a  column  in  the  court-yard,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  his  majesty,  which  was  accidentally 
overthrown  by  a  carriage  and  destroyed. 
At  the  same  time  he  modernised  the 
facade,  and  added,  in  honour  of  the 
king,  the  beautiful  doorway  of  white 
marble,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  by  Agnolo  Auiello  del  Fiore. 
The  sculptures  of  this  doorway  are  cha- 
racterised by  their  delicacy  and  grace  : 
the  original  inlaid  wooden  doors  still 
remain,  and,  like  the  marble  doorway, 
they  bear  amidst  their  csrvcd  ornaments 
the  arms  of  Diomede  Garafa.  Tlie 
fa9ade  and  the  staircase  were  originally 
adorned  with  statues,  busts,  and  bas- 
reliefs,  but  only  two  of  them  remain. 
On  the  ndc  facing  the  court-yard  was 


formerly  preserved  the  colossal  bronze 
head  of  a  horse,  now  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  and  celebrated  as  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  the  famous  horse 
which  Cardinal  Carafa,  in  1322,  when 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  checking  the  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  populace,  who  believed  that  it  had 
derived  miraculous  powers  from  the 
magic  of  Virgil's  wand.  To  the  inter- 
vention of  Diomede  Carafa  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  this  noble  fragment  of 
ancient  art,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed among  the  treasures  o£  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  where  it  is  at  length 
safe  from  the  caprices  and  prejudices 
of  individuals.  Its  place  has  been  sup- 
plied by  a  copy  in  terra  cotta,  erected 
here  by  the  Santangelo  family,  who 
have  converted  tlie  palace  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years  into  a  Museum  of 
art.  The  collections  of  vases,  coins, 
pictures,  and  antiquities  which  this  emi- 
nent family  have  brought  together,  is  a 
proof  how  much  can  be  done  at  Naples 
by  the  union  of  energy  and  taste. 
Among  the  pictures  are  several  line 
landscapes  by  Salvator  Roaa ;  the  En- 
tombment by  Vandyke;  an  interesting 
portrait  by  Albert  Dwer^  with  his  mo- 
nogram, and  the  date  1508;  portraits 
of  Rubens  and  himself  on  one  canvas 
by  Vandykes  portraits  of  the  Marquis 
of  Pescara  and  Vittoria  Colonna  by 
Sthaetiano  del  Piofubo ;  a  Head  of  an 
Angel  by  Correpgio;  a  sketch  in  oils 
of  tlie  Last  Judgment  by  Michad 
Angela  i  tlie  Holy  Family,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Ghirhtndaio^  and  tlie 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Michael 
fVbhlgemuth,  painted  for  the  family  of 
Volkamerin  of  Nuremberg,  and  dated 
1479.  The  collection  of  coins  and 
medals  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
Italy,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  all 
that  can  illustrate  the  numismatic  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Greek 
colonisation  to  the  present  time.  The 
architectural  traveller  will  also  ex- 
amine with  interest  the  remains  of  the 
original  Gothic  palace,  of  which  seve- 
ral fragments  may  be  traced. 

Palazzo   Santoirttono,  in  the  Strada 


Naples, 

Carbonara,  near  tiie  Church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni Baitista :  an  imposing  building, 
witli  a  fa^^e  which  recalls  some  of 
the  older  palaces  of  Florence.  It  was 
built  in  the  15th  century  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  brothers  DoHzdli,  the  pupils 
of  Giuliano  da  Majano»  by  the  Princes 
di  Santobuono,  of  the  Caracciolo  fa- 
mily, and  it  still  belongs  to  their  de- 
scendants. 

Palazxo  Sairianoy  in  the  Piasza  della 
VtttcMria,  formerly  tlie  residence  of  the 
Princes  di  Satriano,  of  the  Genoese 
family  of  Uavaschiero,  and  now  divided 
into  several  habitations.  It  was  in  1 675 
the  residence  of  the  Marques  de  los 
Veles,  one  of  the  viceroys  of  Charles  1 1. 
of  Spain.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  the  fii^ade  and  courtyard  were 
restored  upon  the  plans  of  Sanfelice, 
who  also  designed  the  staircase  which 
is  considered  to  have  great  architec- 
tural merit. 

Palazxo  Serra  Caamno,  in  the  Strada 
Pizzofalcone,  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  the  same  name,  was  built  from  the 
viesigns  of  Sanfelice.  Its  staircase  was 
long  regarded  as  the  most  magnificent 
fn  Naples,  but  its  position  at  the  side 
of  the  octagonal  court  deprives  it  of 
the  eflTect  it  would  have  produced  if  it 
iiad  been  less  concealed.  It  conuins  the 
finest  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
prints  in  Naples,  the  whole  collected 
and  arranged  by  the  prese(|^  duke. 

I^iiazzo  Siripnanoj  opposite  the  Fon- 
tana  Medina,  and  near  the  Castel 
Nuovo,  was  remodelled  and  restored  in 
Its  present  form  in  I  »35  by  the  Prince 
di  Sirignano  of  the  Caravita  fiimily. 
It  presents  nothing  remarkable  but  the 
principal  doorway,  which  is  in  the 
Doric  style  and  is  considered  by  archi- 
tects as  deserving  admiration  for  its 
chaste  design  and  accurate  proportions. 

Palazzo  Sfapnuolo,  in  the  Strada  de* 
Vergini,  was  built  by  the  Moscato 
family,  and  derived  its  present  name 
from  the  Spanish  family  of  Attienso, 
who  purchased  it  from  the  original  pro- 
prietors. It  is  celebrated  for  its  double 
geometrical  staircase,  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Sanfelice,  who  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  this  branch  of  architecture. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  imi- 
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tated  in  other  palaces,  and  to  have  sup- 
plied a  constant  subject  of  study  to 
foreign  architects  visiting  the  city. 

Palazzo  SHffSano,  in  the  Strada  To- 
ledo, at  the  comer  of  the  Strada  Con- 
ceztone,  was  built  by  the  Viceroy,  Don 
Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna,  from  the 
designs  of  Fansaga.  It  subsequently 
became  the  residence  of  John  Van  den 
Eynden,  tlie  rich  Flemish  merchant, 
whose  daughter  carried  it,  by  marriage, 
into  the  family  of  the  Princes  di  Stl- 
gliano,  of  the  house  of  Colonna.  It 
is  a  large  palace,  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  17th  century,  but  it  pre- 
sents no  peculiar  features  which  call  for 
observation.  It  is  now  divided  into 
several  apartments,  and  belongs  to 
numerous  proprietors. 

Palazzo  Santo  Teodoro,  on  the  Cbiaja, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  modern  pa- 
laces in  Naples,  erected  in  1826  by  the 
Duke  di  Santo  Teodoro,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Cav.  Bechi.  The  fa9ade  is  in 
the  style  of  Roman  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  which  we  have  so  many  ex- 
amples at  Pompeii,  and  the  interior  is 
equally  light  and  graceful. 

Palazzo  Torella,  on  the  Chiaja,  now 
the  palace  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Count  of  Syracuse,  brother  of  the  pre- 
sent sovereign*  In  1535  it  was  the 
palace  of  Ferdinand  Alarcon,  Marquis 
della  Valle  Sici liana,  the  distinguished 
general  of  Charles  V.  It  was  the  first 
palace  built  upon  the  Chiaja,  which  was 
tlien  so  far  distant  from  the  defences  of 
the  city,  that  a  tower,  still  visible,  was 
added  to  the  building  as  a  security 
against  any  sudden  descent  of  the 
Turks.  The  palace  was  entirely  re- 
stored iu  1815  by  the  Princes  di  To- 
rella,  and  in  1838  was  still  further 
modernised  by  the  Conte  di  Siracusa. 

Palazzo  deUa  Vicaria  Vecehia^  in 
the  Strada  Forcella,  near  the  church  of 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore.  This  ancient 
palace,  three  hundred  yenrs  ago,  was 
the  seat  of  the  courts  of  law,  which  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  in  1540  removed  to 
the  Castel  Capuano.  The  enlranca 
doorway,  the  basement,  the  windows 
of  the  first  floor,  and  the  pilasters  of 
the  Composite  Order,  are  the  remains 
of    the    original    palace,   which    was 
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erected  in  tbe  «ar]y  part  of  the  16th 
centary.  AH  the  rest  of  tbe  building 
is  of  modem  constmctioo.  In  a  niche 
in  the  courtyard  is  a  broken  siatue  re- 
presenting Hercules  and  tbe  Nvnueaa 
Lion,  and  a  bas«r<U«f  with  «  fiortnut 
of  Joanna  II. 

VWa  Regina  laahdUi^  on  the  Capo- 
dimonte,  W.  of  the  Boyal  Palace. 
This  villa  derives  its  naone  from  the 
Queen  Dowager,  the  mother  of  the 
present  King.  It  was  built  in  1809» 
for  tbe  Duke  di  Gallp,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Niccolini  ;  like  the  Palace  of 
Capodimonte  it  is  founded  upon-arches 
and  extensive  substructions  of  a  masuve 
character.  From  the  broken  and  un- 
dulating nature  of  the  ground,  tbe 
ntuation  is  extremely  picturesque,  and 
the  gardens  are  laid  out  with  skill; 
but  tbe  chief  interest  of  tbe  Villa  is 
the  view,  especially  towards  Naples, 
which  is  nowhere  seen  to  more  advan- 
tage. The  interior  is  fitted  up  with 
elegance  and  taste.  It  contains  some 
interesting  pictures,  including  the 
Holy  Family  by  Liouardo  da  Find, 
well  known  by  several  engravings ; 
a  Holy  Family  by  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
the  Cleopatra  of  Corrcggio,  one  of  his 
roost  beautiful  works ;  and  a  series  of 
&mily  portraits,  chiefly  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  The  museum  contains 
collections  of  natural  history,  coins, 
vases,  and  antiquities ;  among  the 
latter  is  a  bronze  table,  found  at  Paestum 
in  1829,  with  a  Latin  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  a  Protector  of 
that  City. 

ViUa  Angri-Doria,  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  d*Ajigri,  of  the  Doria 
family,  with  its  fortifications  and  out- 
works, built  with  great  skill  and  labour, 
and  sustained  by  costly  substructions. 
■  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  approaches  are  so  admirably 
arranged  that  they  are  easily  ascended 
in  a  carriage. 

ViUa  An»p€ich,  on  the  hill  of  Tosi- 
lipo,  the  villa  of  tbe  Margravine  of 
Anspach,  long  the  residence  of  our  dis- 


tinguished ooustryfiMui,  Mr.  lUppel 
Crav«o,  who  did  ao  much  to  make 
known  the  ptctureaque  seenos  and 
daasical  locaUtia  of  the  Contmental 
portion  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Grecian- Doric  temple. 

ViUa  AmleUa,  on  the  Posilipo,  the 
celebrated  viUa  of  the  Duke  di  Mad- 
dalooi,  which  withstood  a  siege  of  20 
days  by  the  army  of  Charles  V. 

FiOa  BdMdtrt,  on  the  VooBflro,  so 
caUed  firom  hs  former  pioprietoca,  the 
Princes  di  Belvedoee.  It  was  once 
eelebr^ed  for  its  gallery  of  pictures. 
It  has  been  tiie  favourite  resulenoe-of 
several  suverogns  and  princes  of  tbe 
dynasty  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons. 

Fitta  FloridtaMOf  on  the  Vonwro,  on 
the  £.  of  the  Belvedere,  formerly  the 
property  of  the .  Princes  of  Torella.  It 
derivesits  present  name  from  the  second 
wife  of  Ferdinand  I.  (  Borfaone),  Donna 
Lucia  Migliflccio,  Princess  di  Partanna 
and  Duchess  di  Floridia,  upon  whom 
it  was  settled  by  his  Majesty.  At  her 
death,  in  1827,  it  was  divided  into 
three  portions,  of  which  the  first  and 
largest  was  left  to  her  daughter,  who 
married  the  Count  di  Monte  Sent' 
Angelo,  by  whom  the  seooiid  portion 
was  subsequently  purchased  and  re* 
united  to  her  inheritance.  The  Casino^ 
built  by  Niccolini,  is  a  handsome  square 
building  with  two  flights  of  marble 
steps  leading  to  the  garden,  which  com- 
mands beamiful  views  <tf  the  bay  and 
coasts  on  both  sides,  and  is  decorated 
with  fountains  and  loggie. 

Villa  Ludat  the  tbird.portion  of  the 
Villa  Floridiana,  the  property  of  the 
Count  Luigi  Grifeo  of  the  princely  bf 
mily  of  Partanna.  It  is  approached  by 
a  winding  road  and  by  a  bridge  of  in- 
genious and  bold  construction  thrown 
across  the  valley  which  separates  itfrom 
the  other  villa.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  with  great  skill,  so  that,  in  spite  of 
the  difl[iculties  of  the  ground,  then; 
are  carriage  drives  througli  all  parts 
of  them.  In  some  places  are  seen  the 
cells  for  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
menagerie  which  formerly  existed  in 
the  Floridiana.  The  view  from  the 
Casino  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
extent. 
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VSta  iikio^  on  tfie  high  gioiiBCl  at 
the  extranity  of  tbe  Via  Infrascata; 
the  property  of  tbe  Marquia  di  Maie^ 
Duke  di  S,  Pietro^  ctMsiiiiindiBg  a  fine 
Tiew  of  the  coast  €^  Portici  and  the 
hiUs  be^pond  it. 

Faia  Mietimdi^  aoBaetimcs  oalled  the 
VWoidtt  Camaidoti,  built  by  Franccaco 
'Ricdardiy  Count  de*  Camaldoli,  Minis- 
ter  o£  Jvstace  ondcr  the  French  uswr- 
pation,  on  the  hill  of  tbe  Chii^  at  tbe 
extrttnity  of  tbe  Vomczo.  It  is  cde* 
brated  fit  its  botanical  collections  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  position,  of  which, 
indeed,  we  bsfe  a  proof  in  the  fact  that 
three  pocta  hare  sung  its  praises, — 
Farina  in  Latin  ▼erse^Ricci  and  Signora 
Gua^  Nobile  in  Italian. 
-  Wa  Moeearomcuut,  on  the  cliff  of 
PosiHpo,  the  pagoda  of  the  Duke  of 
the  same  name,  well  known  &r  its 
mosaum  of  aoology  and  its  belanicai 
collections^ 

VUbt  SmUamgelo,  m  the  vUlage  of 
Pollena,.  on  tbe  road  to  Sent*  Anas- 
tasaa,  on  tbe  N.  W.  flanks  of  Vesuvius; 
a  Tilia  of  coosideffable  elegance  and 
taster  hmh  by  the  celebrated  jurist 
whose  naaie  it  bears,  in  the  style  of 
the  Bompeii  houses.  It  is  now  the 
pvoperty  of  his  son,  tbe  Cav.  Santan- 
gelo^  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Otfur  VUbu»  It  is  luineccssary  to 
dcscnbe  in  detail  the  numerous  other 
lillas  which  are  scattered  ever  tbe  bills 
OD  the  north  and  west  of  the  city.  It 
will  be  svffcient  to  mention  the  ViBa 
Jim^  long  the  residenee  of  the  well- 
known  Cardinal  of  the  time  of  Ndson, 
and  now  the  property  of  tbe  Marehese 
Rnffb;  the  FtOa  J\i/I£an«s  the  residenee 
of  the  Prince  of  that  name,  on  the  side 
of  C^odimonte;  the  ViUa  Htig%hn^ 
an  extensive  villa  near  the  Ponti  Rossi ; 
the  VtOa  lUghuty  belonging  to  the 
JDuke  delia  Regina,  on  the  Vomero; 
the  V^aPairiKi,  and  the  VWa  TrieoM, 
beautiAilly  plaeed  at  the  extremity  off 
the  CoHina  di  Chii^  where  it  jmns  the 
hill  of  Poailipo;  the  ViUa  Bafhaioy  on 
the  Mergeliim ;  the  ViBa  SeaiHiOy  on 
the  hill  of  Fosilvpo,  the  residence  of 
the  Priaoe  ci  tbe  same  name ;  the 
ViBa  SaUa,  and  the  ViUa  G^ram,  on 
the  aame  hill,  the  latter  the  residenee 


of  the  Prince  di  Geracev  remarkable 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  style,  and 
for  the  group  of  cypresses  which  dis* 
tinguish  it  Irom  all  parts  of  the  coast 

EXCURSIONS. 
1.  Thk  Rastxan  Distxict. 

naples  to  pobticx,  toxrk  del  oreco, 
Tonax  nxi.L*   axnukxiata,    castkl- 

LAMlfARK,  AN1>  SORXXTfTO. 

The  Railroad  from  Naples  to  Castel- 
lammare,  the  first  constructed  in  South- 
ern Italy,  passes  through  Portici,  Torre 
del  Greco,  and  Torre  dell*  Annunziata, 
and  performs  tbe  distance  in  a  little 
less  than  an  hour.  It  trosscs  the  plain 
direct  to  Portici)  and  in  some  places 
approaches  so  near  the  sea  that  the  em- 
bankment is  literally  washed  by  it. 

The  Post  Bead  passes  through  Portici 
Resina,  Torre  dJel  Greco,  and  Torre 
deir  Annunziata.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  latter  town,  it  leaves  the 
Salerno  and  Calabrian  road,  and  strikes 
off  to  the  right  to  Castellammare  and 
Sorrento.  For  sevcml  miles  out  of 
Naples  it  is  a  dead  level  and  is  gene- 
rally travelled  over  with  great  rapidity. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  in  some 
of  the  other  Excursions  to  refer  to 
this  road,  we  proceed  to  give  its  de- 
tails and  to  describe  the  places  through 
which  it  passes.  The  tariff  of  the 
Post  to  Castellammare  is  as  follows : — 

Post.    MUct. 
Naples  to  Torre  dell*  An- 

nunziata      -         •         -     Ij^  »  lO 
Torre  deir  Annunziata  to 

Castellammare     -         -       ^  ^    4 

Leaving  Naples  by  the  crowded 
(|imys,  and  passing  the  Castle  and 
Laigo  of  the  Carmine,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds along  the  eastern  Marinella, 
crossing  the  Sebeto  by  the  Ponte 
della  Maddalcna  and  passing  on  the 
right  the  massive  building  erected  by 
Vanvitelli  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  as  barracks  lor  the  cavalry,  and 
considered  one  of  his  best-cenceived 
works.  Hie  road  then  coasts  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  but  it  is  so 
completely  shut  out  firom  tlie  sea  by 
.  the  dead  walls  of  the  numerous  villas, 
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overgrown  palaces,  and  bare  unorna> 
metited  houses  wliich  stretch  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  as  far  as  Torre 
dell'  Annunziata,  that  it  has  more  the 
character  of  a  long,  uninteresting, 
dusty  street,  Uian  of  a  high  post-road. 

The  first  of  the  suburban  Tillages 
traversed  by  the  road  as  it  approaches 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  is  Barra,  which 
lies  on  the  left  band  about  midway  be- 
tween Naples  and  Portid,  and  has  a 
population  of  nearly  7000  souls. 

FoRTici.  —  On  entering  this  well 
known  town  of  6000  souls,  the  road 
passes  through  the  octagonal  court 
yard  of  the  Royal  Palace,  built  by 
Carlo  Borbone,  and  subsequently  con- 
verted into  a  museum  for  the  collections 
from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  With 
the  removal  of  the  museum  to  Naples, 
the  palace  lost  its  principal  interest ;  it 
is  not  remarkable  either  in  style  or 
decoration,  and  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  notice,  except  some  good 
pictures  by  modern  French  artists, 
among  which  are  Gerard's  full-length 
portrait  of  Napoleon  in  his  imperial 
Tobcs;  Wicar^s  portraits  of  Madame 
Mdre,  of  Murat  in  Spanish  costume, 
and  of  Massena;  and  the  well-known 
■Capuchins  by  Granet,  Portici  may  be 
•called  the  Richmond  of  Naples ;  or  it 
may  he  still  more  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  having  the  same  relation  to 
the  modern  capital  as  Baiae  had  to  the 
ancient.  During  the  autumn  villeggia- 
tura  it  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
higher  classes  of  Neapolitans,  who, 
during  their  residence  there,  lay  aside 
their  ceremonial  forms,  and  mix  in 
the  social  gaieties  of  the  place  with  a 
irecdom  and  familiarity  which  are  not 
|>ennitted  by  the  aristocratic  customs 
4>f  the  capital.  The  little  Fort  and 
Mole  of  GranateUo  on  the  sea  shore 
present  many  agreeable  views  of  the 
bay;  and  as  we  have  more  fully  re- 
marked in  our  description  of  Hercu- 
laneum, the  coast  line  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  studying  the  lava 
streams  which  have  flowed  into  the  sea 
between  this  place  and  Annunziata. 
Le  Morlellet  behind  the  Fort,  is  one 
of  the  favourite  holiday  resorts  of  the 
summer  visitors. 


Resxxa.  —  United  with  Portici  is 
the  larger  town  of  Retina,  built  upon 
the  streams' of  volcanic  alluvium  and 
lava  which  cover  Hrrculakxum.  (  Page 
310.)  llie  arrangement  for  the  ascent 
of  Vesuvius  is  also  usually  made  here, 
as  it  is  the  nearest  and  moat  convenient 
point  from  which  the  mountain  can  be 
visited.  (P.  276.)  Resina  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1 1 ,000soula.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  casini  and  country  seats  of  the 
Neapolitan  nobility ;  the  principal  of 
them  is  La  Favorita,  the  Royal  VilU 
of  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  which  contains 
a  celebrated  Mosaic  found  in  one  of  the 
twelve  Palaces  of  Tiberius  at  CaprL 
This  villa,  like  the  Palace  of  Portici, 
is  built  on  the  lava  current  of  1631. 

Torrb  i>xl  Gasca  —  On  approach- 
ing Torre  del  Greco,  a  flourishing 
town  of  nearly  17,000  souls,  also  built 
upon  the  lava  current  of  16S1,  the  road 
passes  the  enormous  streams  of  lava 
by  which  it  was  destroyed  in  the  erup- 
tions of  1737  and  1794.  The  first 
flowed  through  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town ;  the  second  entered  on  the  west, 
and  advanced  with  such  rapidity  that 
400  persons  perished.  Some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these 
streams  of  lava  from  Breislak's  calcu- 
lations of  their  solid  contents  recorded 
in  our  account  of  Vesuvius,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  latter  current  advanced 
with  a  front  of  1204  feet,  and  flowed 
into  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  380  feet 
from  the  town,  lliis  current  resembles 
basalt  in  colour,  in  fracture,  in  reso- 
nance, and  in  the  tendency  which  it 
exhibits  in  its  lower  portion  to  assume 
the  columnar  structure ;  in  many  parts 
it  is  15  feet  in  height. 

In  spite  of  the  calamities  by  which 
it  has  suffered,  Torre  del  Greco  still 
occupies  the  same  site  as  the  town 
which  preceded  it;  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, "inattentive,**  as  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  remarked,  **to  the  voice  of 
time,  and  the  warnings  of  nature;," 
appear  to  be  perfectly  undisturbed  bj 
anticipations  of  any  future  catastrophe* 
Indeed,  so  little  seems  to  be  thought 
of  earthquakes  and  eruptions,  that  the 
Neapolitans  have  a  common  joke  on 
their  own  exemption  from  the  mis- 
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lbvtiiae»  of  their,  imglibeura,  Napofi  fa 
i  peeeatit  e  kt  Torrt  H  paga.  The 
4rkole  nnd  tiong  Ibe  base  of  Vesuvuis* 
R,eHBa  to  Torre  xicU'  ADimnBata, 
.the  nine  vvidcuee  of  ToloaMc 
but  vrery  port  of  it  is  so 
^enaety  popirioted,  that  the  Ime  of  Til- 
lages-on  ibe  road  ft^am  Bam  to  An> 
oeaq>riaes  a  yopukilioii  of  no 
79,000  oooU.  ««No  neigh, 
bosring'sste,*'  says  6tr  Chatles  I^tcU, 
*^jiooeMipied  byn  tosm^or  whNb  would 
■ot  be  equally  inaaeuro,  aanbinasthe 
aoaae  .^hwotagas  of  prosimity  to  the 
■Bphal,  to  the  aea,,-ond.totherieh  knds 
OBtfaeiaaksofVosnTauB.  Iftheprcanrt 
IMpttlation  «P«re  exiled,  they  would  he 
imiucdiately  replaeed  by  another,  for 
the  sanae  Teaaoo-that  the  Maremma  of 
•Sbaaany.  and  the  Caapagua  of  Rove 
wiD  Barer  be  dopofiulatad,  although 
the  mahiria  fiiyefiaominits  UMire  havoc 
m  a  few  years  than  the  VesoTuni  hiYas 
in  as  many  eantunca.  The  distriet 
aiound  Naples  supplies  one  amongst 
iiMiniti able  •  eismpies,  that  those  re- 
giofis  where  the  sutftee  is  most  iVe- 
qoently  renewed,  and  where  the  reno< 
vation  is  aeoooipanied,  at  difiRRont  in- 
tarNds  €^  time,  by  partial  destmettoo 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  may, 
nevertheless, 'be  amongst  Ae  moat  ha- 
htfeable  and  delightful  on  our  globe.** 

And,  living  whilst  th«r  live,  Do  they  uot 

wen? 
-Tbos,  IWs^  a  faanqiist;  and  white  Mget 


Their  couch  on  a$hes,  and  by  learning  swell 

I>eath*t  siarfMng  chanoet~fAcy,  incredii- 
laQ«,qaske 

With  no  prophetic  horrors !  Where  they 
dwell 

Ttadr  CUhOTi  dwelt,  and  died,  and  shair 
awake; 

That  love  which  blndi  Helvetia**  moun- 
taineer 

Ifid  iweks  and  AlpbM  aoows,  glowa  in  the 
IsTS  here  1  Dr.  Bbattis. 

In  .the  neighbourhood  of  Torre  del 
Oreeo,  the  eonatruetion  of  the  railway 
to  Castellammare  brought  to  light,  hi 
184S,  the  remains  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Optomlit  marked  in  the  Peutin. 
^rian  Table  as  6  miles  distant  from 
Ctercuhmeum,  a  distance  which  agrees 
•xactly  with  this  site.  They  consist  of 
oereial  isolated  houses  sepaxuted  from 
«adi  other.by  -small  stNcta,  and  corre*' 


spending  in  eharaeter  and  arrange- 
ment to  the  assemblage  of  taverns 
which  oonstitttted  what  was  called 
a  **  Station  **  in  Roman  times.  They 
wete  feund  in  a  priiest*8  vineyard, 
beneath  a  mass  of  ariies  and  pumice- 
stone,  like  that  wbteh  destroyed  Pom- 
peii. A  few  Mesaies  with  a  sculptured 
fawn  and  panther  were  the  oi^.an- 
tiqfues  discovered  in  the  ruins. 

Between  Tone  del  Gteoo  and  Annun- 
siata,8ituatadon  one  of  the  voloanic  hills 
on  the  southern  -slope  of  Vesuvius,  is 
the  suppeessad  CenvmU  of  the  CamMoH, 
wbieh  deserves  a  visit  on  aeoount  of 
the  eztmoidinary  view  whidi  it  com- 
mands of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  of  the 
desolated  steeps  of  'the  volcano.  It 
stands  on  an  iaolated  hill  covered 
with  a  forest  of  oaks  and  rising  from 
a  daric  and  broken  auHace  of  black 
lava,  to  -which  *tfae  fresh  ^vegetatiDD^ 
around  the  convent  offtrs  a  stnkii^ 
eontmst.  The  panorama  from  its  sum- 
mit'is  not  anrpasssd,  and  perhaps  not 
equalled,  by  ony  other  point  of  view 
within  the  eastern  circuit  of  the  bav. 

Before  we  enter  Torre  dell*  Annnn- 
ziata  we  peas  Tbrre  StauiOa,  near 
which  tiie  geologist  will  examine  with 
interest  amass  of  the  lava  current  of 
16S1,  about  80  feet  deep,  and  eihibit* 
ing,  like  that  of  Torre  del  Greco,  a  ten  • 
denoy  to  assume  the  columnar  structure. 

1  ^.  .lOm.  ToaftxnsLL*  A  KKOJmftVA, . 
a  town  of  ISfOOO  infaabiunts,  agsesably 
situated  in  an  angle  of  the  bay,  and  as 
much  praised  by  the  summer  visitors 
for.  its  gaiety  and  animation,  as  it  is 
femous  among  the  natives  for  its 
manufeetoiies  of  macearoni.  It  is  also 
a  great  military  depot,  and,  although 
so  dose  to  Vesuvius,  by  one  of  those 
strange  perversities  so  common  at 
Naples,  it  contains  a  large  powder 
magaciae.  Theminenil  waters,  which 
have  been  loi^  known  under  the  name 
of  j44!qma  Termo^Minerak,  have  materi- 
ally added  tothtfprosperity  and  attrao- 
tions  of  the  town.  This  spring  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  known.  It  contains 
eaxbonate  and  peroiide  of  iron,  and 
thrawa  off  earbonic  acid  gas  in  larg^ 
quantittes.  It  has  a  smell  of  coal  tar, 
and  a  tempemture  of  9CP*    It  is  in 
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high  r(>pute,  and  is  said  to  be  especi- 
ally useful  in  stomach  aflfections.  It 
rises  from  a  mass  of  lava  close  to  the 
sea  shore,  and  rushes  up  with  great  vio- 
lence and  in  extraordinary  profusion. 

A  road  from  Torre  deU*  Annunsiata 
leads  direct  to  PoMrExr,  which  is  en- 
tered on  this  side  by  the  Street  of  the 
Ton%.     (Page  316.) 

Soon  after  leaving  Torre  dell*  An- 
nuniiata,  we  leave  the  Strada  Regia,  or 
high  road  into  Calabria,  and  follow  the 
branch  road  on  the  right,  which  leads 
across  the  plain  of  the  Samo  to  Caa- 
tellammare,  distant  about  4  miles 
(^  post)  from  Torre  dell'  Annunsiata. 

CASTBLUkXXASB. 

Innt :  Gran  Bretagna,  on  the  sea 
shore,  good  ;  Albergo  Imperiale,  good ; 
£uropa;  Albergo  di  Londra;  Albergo 
d'ltalia;  Albergo  Reale,  on  the  bill 
of  Qui'Si-sana,  excellent,  and  afford- 
ing an  agreeable  and  cool  summer 
residence.  Castellammare,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Srd  distretto  of  the  Pro- 
vincia  di  NapoU,  is  situated  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Monte  d*Auro,  an  off- 
shoot from  the  limestone  range  of 
Monte  Sant'Angelo.  It  is  built,  for 
the  most  part,  along  a  sheltered  be^oh, 
commanding  a  most  extensive  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  from 
Vesuvius  to  Misenum.  The  position 
of  the  town  protects  it  effectually  from 
the  east  winds,  but  its  lower  quarters 
have  long  laboured  under  the  suspicion 
of  being  damp  and  unhealthy.  Dr. 
Cox,  however,  denies  that  there  is  any 
malaria,  though  the  ground  between 
Castellammare  and  Vesuvius  is  alluvial. 

Castellammare  arose  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Photnician  city  of  Siabia^  which 
was  ruined  by  Sylla  in  the  Social  War, 
and  was  afterwards  overwhelmed  by 
the  showers  of  ashes  ^ected  by  Vesu- 
vius in  the  memorable  eruption  which 
destroyed  Pompeii,  a.  x>.  79.  The  name 
of  Stabis,  by  its  derivation  from  tfXf, 
Setepk  or  Sluteph,  or  "  the  inundated," 
appears,  as  we  have  remarked  in  our 
account  of  Vesuvius,  to  commemorate 
some  ancient  eruption  of  the  volcano, 
of  which  we  have  no  record,  beyond 
the  names  which  the  Phfitnicxan  oolon- 


sist  gave  to  the  cities  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  excavations  made  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  have  un- 
fortunately been    filled   up :    several 
fragments  of  sculpture,  some  illegible 
papyri  and  paintings,  with  a  few  skele- 
tons, were  discovered  during  the  re* 
searches  instituted  by  Carlo  Borbona 
(Charles  III. )  in  1745 ;  but  the  acqui- 
sition of  these  objects  appears  to  have 
satisfied  the  explorers,  and  no  attempt 
to  renew  the  excavaUons  has  since  been 
made.     The  hill  on  the  lef^  as  Cas» 
tellammare  is  entered,  is  considered 
to  be  the  precise  position  of  ancient 
Stabiss;  but  aa  Sylla  is  said  to  have 
entirely  destroyed  the  eity  before  he 
attacked  Pompeii,  it  would  be  useless 
to  look  for  any  extensive  ruins.     In 
all  probability  it  extended  from  the 
sea  over  both  sides  of  this  hill,  and  to 
some  distance  beyond,  for  numerous 
remains  have  been  traced  in  the  valley 
below  it,  and  almost  as  far  inland  as 
Gragnano.     After  its  destruction  by 
Sylla,  Stabias  ceased  to  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Cam- 
pania,  and  the  aite  appears  to   have 
been  partially  covered  by  the  villas  of 
Boman  patricians,  who  were  attracted 
to  the  spot  by  the  iame  of  the  mineral 
waters  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
It  was  at  Subise  that  the  elder  Plby 
lost  his  life,  during  the  eruption  which 
destroyed  Pompeii.  He  had  come  from 
Misenum,  where  he  was  stationed  as 
commander  of  the    Roman    fleet,  to 
afford  assistance  to  his  friends  wl)ose 
villas  were  situated  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius ;  but  being  unable  to  approach  the 
shore,  he  landed  atStabis,  and  passed  the 
night  in  the  villa  of  hisfriend  Pomponi- 
anus.     We  are  assured  by  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  has  recorded  theeventsof 
that  awful  night  in  his  well-known  Let- 
ters to  Tacitus,  that  his  uncle  was  **  so 
little  discomposed  (by  the  eruption)  as 
to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep."   .    .   ."The 
court  which  led  to  his  apartment  bein^ 
now  almost  filled  with  stones  and  ashes  if 
he  hod  continued  there  any  time  longer, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  have  made  his  way   out :    it   was 
thought  proper,  therefore,  to  awaken 
him.     He  got  up,  and  wont  to  Pom<- 
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ponuiras  nod  the  rest  of  fak  eompaxiy, 
'who  were  not  unooneerBed  enough  to 
think  of  going  to  bed.    They  consulted 
together  whether  it  would  be  inoat 
"prudent  to  trust  to  tAie  houses,  whidi 
now  fiboolL  from  side  to  side  with  fre- 
quent and  violent  eonoussions ;  or  fly 
to  the  open  fields,  where  the  oeleined 
vtones  and  cmders,  though  light  indeed, 
^et  f&n  in  large  showera  and  threat- 
ened  destruction.       In   this  distress, 
they  resolved  for  the  fields,  as  the  less 
dangerous  situation  of  tiie  two ;  a  reso- 
lution, which,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  hurried  into  it  by  their 
Ibars,  my  unde  embraced  upon   cool 
and   deliberate  eonsideration.      Tliey 
went  out  then,  having  pillows   tied 
tipon  their  heads  with  napkins;  and 
4iiis  was  ifaeir  "whole  defence  against 
Hie  storm  of  stones  that  fell  around 
them.      It  was  now  day  everywhere 
else,  but  there  a  deeper  darkness  pre- 
Tailed  than  in  "the  most  obscure  night ; 
winch,  however,  was  in  some  degree 
dissipated  by  torches  and  other  Hgbts 
of  various  kinds.  They  thought  proper 
to  ^o  down  further  tqson  the  shore,  to 
observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to 
•ea;  but  they  found   the  waves  still 
run  extremely  high   and   boistevous. 
There  my  uncle,  having  dnmk  a  draft 
or  two  of  cold  water,  threw  htmBelf 
down  upon  a  cloth  wiiich  was  spread 
firr  him,  when  immediately  the  flames, 
nnd  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which 
vras  the  forerunner  of  them,  dispersed 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged 
him  to  rise.      He  raised  himself  up 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  bis  ser- 
grants,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead; 
onlibcated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some 
gross  and  noxious  vapour,  having  ai- 
wnys  had  weak  longs,  and  being  fre- 
quently subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing.     As  soon  as  it  was  light  again, 
which  was  not  tiil  the  third  day  after 
tbis  melaneboly  accident,  his  body  was 
found  entire,  and  vrithout  any  narks 
of  violence  opon  it,  exactly  in  the  same 
posture  that  he  fell,  and  looking  more 
fike  a  man  asleep  than  dead." 

The  Convent  on  tiie  smnnnt  of  the 
hill  called  Monte  Poasano,  founded  by 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  in  the  l^th 


tury,  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  dedicated  to  Diana.  The 
wooden  cross  in  front  of  it  stands  on 
the  ancient  altar,  discovered  on  the 
spot  in  1585.  The  church  of  the 
convent  is  famous  for  an  image  of  the 
Madonna  found  in  a  well  in  the  11  th 
century,  and  held  in  such  veneration 
by  the  peasantry  of  the  district,  that 
the  church  is  the  scene  of  an  annual 
festa  in  honour  of  its  supposed  miracu- 
lous powers. 

The  Hill  immediately  above  Castel- 
lommare,  backed  by  the  imposing  mass 
of  Monte  Sant*  Angelo   a  tre   pizsi, 
whose  triple  crest  forms  so  conspicuous 
an  object  from  the  two  seas  which  wash 
the  coasts  of  tlie  Sorrentine  peninsula, 
is  called  tlie  Montt  Quusi-nana,     It  is 
covered  with  villas  and  casini,  which 
are  let  to  strangers  during  the  annual 
villeggiatura.      Among  them,  agree- 
ably situated  on  the  table  land  over- 
locking  the  town,  is  the  Royal  casino 
of  Quisisana,  more  remarkable  for  its 
fine  prospect  than    for    its    magnifi- 
cence as  a   palace.     It  was   founded 
by  Charles  11.  of  Anjou,  who  called 
it  Ca»a  Sana,   from   the  salubrity  of 
its  climate.     Ladislaus  and  his  sister 
Joanna  H.  often  made  it  their  residence 
during  the  plagues  which  visited  Na- 
ples in  their  reigns.      Ferdinand  I.,  of 
the  House  of  Bom>bon,  modernised  the 
house,  and  changed  its  name  to  **  Qui- 
si-sana,"  both  terms  being  sufliciently 
indicative  of  the  healthiness  of  the  site. 
It    is  now  the  property  of    Prince 
Lieven,  and  is  the  residence  of  his 
aoii-in  law,  Count  Creptowitsch,  Rus- 
sian Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.     The  hills  around  are  inter- 
sected with  paths  leading  to  the  sum- 
of  Afenle  Cofftolot  a  conical  hill  clothed 
with   noble  ^esnut   trees,  and  com- 
manding  fine  views  of  the    Bay   of 
Naples.     On  the  east  of  Castellam- 
flfwre,  lying  to  the  right  of  the  road  to 
Nocera,  are  Graffmmn  and  Leitere,  both 
weH   known  for  tlie  beauty  of  their 
position  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain 
and  for  the  variety  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Gvagnano  is  the  largest,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  9000  souls ;  that  of 
Lettere  is  5000.     During  the  plague 
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of  1396  Gragnano  was  for  some  time 
the  residence  of  King  Ladislaus  and 
his  Court.  Lettere  is  remarkable  for 
tbe  ruined  castle  of  tlie  Miroballi, 
and  as  retaining  in  its  name  the  last 
memorial  of  the  epithet  Laciartui, 
which  the  Romans  gave  to  Monte 
Sant'  Angelo  on  account  of  the  richness 
of  its  milk.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, excellent  donkeys  are  always  to  be 
hired  for  excursions  among  these  hills, 
at  the  cost  of  5  grani  each,  witli  a 
buonamano  of  2  grani  to  the  man.  Hie 
charge  by  the  day  is  4  carlini  each,  ex- 
clusive of  the  buonamano. 

The  Ciutle,  which  gave  name  to  the 
modern  town,  as  the  Castle  on  the  Sea, 
or  Costell'-am-mare,  was  called  in  the 
1 2th  century  Castelio  di  San  Salvatore 
am  Mare.  It  was  erected  by  tlie  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.,  surrounded  with 
walls  and  towers  in  the  1 3th  century  by 
Ciiarles  I.  of  Anjou,  and  strengthened 
by  additional  fortifications  by  Alfonso  I. 
of  Aragou.  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of 
Manfrud,and  sister  of  Constance,  queen 
of  Aragon,  was  one  of  the  first  pri- 
soners confined  in  it.  She  was  com- 
mitted to  its  dungeons  after  the  battle 
of  Benevcnto,  but  was  released  from 
her  imprisonment  by  the  famous  Ara- 
gonese  admiral,  Roger  de  Lorta,  after 
his  victory  over  the  squadron  of 
Charles,  Prince  of  Salerno,  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1 284.  In 
this  great  naval  battle.  Prince  Charles 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aragonese 
Admiral,  and  it  is  recorded  by  Mala- 
spina  that  as  the  victorious  fleet  was 
passing  before  Sorrento  with  its  prises, 
the  citizens  went  off  with  a  basket  of 
figs  and  flowers  and  the  more  sub- 
stantial offering  of  200  pieces  of  gold, 
as  a  present  to  the  admiral.  On  board- 
ing his  galley  they  saw  Prince  Charles 
richly  dressed  in  armour  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  barons,  and,  not  know- 
ing him,  they  supposed  he  was  tbe 
admiral,  and  knelt  before  him  with 
their  presents,  saying,  **  Messer  TAm- 
miraglio,  goditi  questo  picciolo  pre- 
sonte  del  Comune  di  Sorriento ;  e 
piacesse  a  Dio,  ehe  come  hai  preso  il 
Figlio,  avessi  anche  preso  il  Padre. 
£  sappi,  che  noi  fummo  i  piimi  a  vol- 


tare.  '*  The  prince,  in  spite  of  his  recent 
reverse,  could  not  reiiniin  from  laa^ft> 
ing  heartily  at  this  speech,  and,  turning 
to  the  admiral,  oboerved  **  Per  Dio^ 
che  costoro  sono  ben  fedeli  a  moo* 
signore  il  Re.'*  On  the  2Srd  June, 
1287,  the  same  admiral  gained  a  still 
greater  victory  on  this  coast  over  the 
Angiovine  fleet,  which  had  been  equip* 
ped  against  Sicily  by  the  Count  d' Ar* 
tois,  the  viceroy  of  Charles  II.,  who^ 
though  still  a  prisoner  in  Catalonia,  had 
been  proclaimed  as  the  successor  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  two  years  before. 
The  Angiovine  fleet  c<msisted  of  84 
war  galleys  and  an  immense  numbev 
of  transports  and  smaller  vessels.  Tlie 
Aragonese  fleet,  under  Roger  de  I^oria^ 
was  much  inferior  to  it ;  but  notwith* 
stsnding  this  disparity  of  numbers^ 
it  captured  more  than  lialf  the  vice* 
roy*s  ships,  with  a  large  number  of 
barons  of  the  kingdom,  including 
Raimondo  del  Baizo,  Count  of  Avel* 
lino,  Philip  son  of  the  Count  of  Flan* 
ders,  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  Counts  d9 
Joinville  and  Aquila,  and  5000  pri* 
soners.  All  the  barons  were  subse* 
quently  ransomed  and  released  except 
Guy  de  Montfort,  who  died  in  prison 
and»  as  Muratori  remarks,  "  meritava 
di  morir  peggio  tan  to  prima.  **  Inl461« 
Castellammare  was  sacked  by  the  armv 
of  Pope  Pius  II.  in  aid  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon ;  and  in  1654  it  was  again 
sacked  by  the  Due  de  Guise,  when 
be  attempted,  for  tlie  second  time,  th« 
invasion  of  the  kingdom. 

Th9  I\frty  which  is  protected  by  • 
small  mole  with  3  or  4  fathoms  in  its 
deepest  part,  is  considered  secure.  It 
contains  a  royal  arsenal  and  dockyard^ 
where  the  large  ships  of  the  Neapolitan 
navy  are  built.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  add  that  these  two  establishments 
materially  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  activity  of  the  town.  The  spacious 
quay  was  constructed  by  the  French » 
and  enlarged  by  Ferdinand  I. 

Tbe  Bay  of  Castellammare  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  W.  by  Capo  Bruno,  a  small 
point  which  runs  into  the  sea,  about 
midway  between  Torre  del  Greco  and 
Torre  deirAnnunsiata.  On  the  S.  it 
is  bounded  by  Capo  d'Orlando^  distant 
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only  2  miles  from  the  mole  of  Castel- 
lammare.  The  buy  is  deep*  with  a 
sandy  beach.  In  the  middle,  and  at  a 
diort  distance  from  the  shore  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Samo,  is  a  small  island, 
with  a  fort  called  Forte  Revigliano. 

The  Pofmlation  of  Castellammare  is 
about  18,000 ;  the  distretto  of  which  it 
is  the  chief  town  extends  from  Capri 
to  Ottiyano,  on  the  N.£.  slopes  of  Ve- 
suvius, and  includes  the  western  side  of 
the  Sorrentine  peninsula :  the  popula- 
tion of  the  distretto  is  137,000.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  dense'popu- 
latlon  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples 
from  the  statistics  of  this  peninsula. 
Its  length  on  the  western  side  from 
Castellammare  to  the  Punta  della 
Campanetla  is  scarcely  13  miles;  the 
length  of  its  eastern  coast,  from  Vietri 
to  the  ^int,  is  about  20  miles,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  rocky  precipices; 
and  yet  the  population  of  the  western 
shore  is  79)000^  and  of  the  eastern 
42/XX) ;  giving  a  total  of  121,000  souls, 
«-  an  amount  exceeding  by  one> ninth 
the  population  of  the  island  of  Madeira 
and  of  our  own  county  of  Bedford, 
exceeding  by  a  sixteenth  the  popula- 
tion of  Herefordshire,  and  more  than 
double  that  of  Huntingdonshire  or 
Wesdnoreland. 

Mineral  ffotert.— The  great  celebrity 
of  the  mineral  waters  of  Castellammare, 
which  are  extolled  by  Galen,  Pliny, 
and  Columella,  and  are  still  held  in 
high  repute  by  the  Neapolitan  physi- 
cians on  account  of  their  efficacy  in 
rheumatic  and  gouty  affections,  ensures 
a  constant  influx  of  visitors  during  the 
▼illeggiatura ;  and  from  the  facility  of 
access,  and  the  convenient  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
watering  place  so  prosperous  in  the 
kingdom.  Another  circumstance  con- 
nected with  its  climate,  which  gives  it 
an  advantage  over  most  other  towns  in 
the  Bay  except  Sorrento,  is  the  tem- 
perature, which  is  lower  than  that  of 
Naples  by  about  8^  during  the  day, 
and  by  10^  or  12^  at  night.  The 
mineral  waters  flow  from  the  base  of 
Monte  d*Auro,  on  whose  slopes  the 
town  is  built,  and  although  they  vary 
considerably  in  character,  they  are  all, 


with  one  exception,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  Tliey  are,  li  ke wise, 
all  of  moderate  temperature,  seldom 
exceeding  65^  Fahr.  These  waters 
were  analysed  a  few  yean  ago,  by  order 
of  the  government,  by  a  scientific  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Professors  Se- 
mentini,  Yulpes,  and  Cassola,  whose 
official  reports  were  translated  and 
published  in  French  by  Dr.  Chevalley 
de  Rivas,  illustrated  with  very  valuable 
notes  on  their  etiects  on  invalids,  under 
the  title  of  **  Analyse  et  propriety 
Mediciuales  des  £aux  Min^rales  de 
Castellammare."  To  this  work,  and  to 
the  **  Medical  Topography  of  Naples," 
by  Dr.  Cox,  who  has  embodied  the  ex- 
periments of  the  scientific  commission 
and  of  Dr.  de  Rivaz  with  the  results 
of  his  own  experience,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  more  ample  details  than 
we  can  give  consistently  with  the  plan 
of  our  present  work.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  state  that  there  are  12 
springs,  four  of  which  are  chalybeate, 
four  saline,  and  four  sulphureous.  The 
Chalybeate  are  as  follows:— I.  Acqua 
Ferrata,  a  mild  chalybeate  analogous 
to  that  of  Tunbridge  Wells;  but  now 
superseded  by  others  which  are  more 
powerful.  It  rises  within  a  mile  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Strada  Cantieri. 
2.  Aequa  BoMsOf  a  mild  chalybeate^ 
with  a  small  proportion  of  salines.  It 
rises  also  in  the  Strada  Cantieri.  3.- 
Acqua  Ferrata  dd  Pozzillo,  the  strongest 
of  the  chalybeates,  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  iron  than  tlie  waters  of 
Toplitz,  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  w 
large  proportion  of  salines.  This  water 
is  in  high  repute  in  cases  of  general 
debility.  4.  Acqua  FemUa  Nuova,  a 
recently  discovered  chalybeate  of  a 
mild  character,  much  used  for  weak 
eyes  and  external  ulcers.  The  Saline 
are  : — 5.  Aequa  Aeidoldt  one  of  the 
ancient  springs  described  by  Pliny, 
under  the  name  of  **Aqua  Media," 
which  is  now  given  to  the  next  we  shall 
describe.  It  is  analogous  to  the  waters 
of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  and  derives  its 
modem  name  from  the  acid  taste  caused 
by  the  predominance  of  free  carbonio 
acid  gas,  with  small  proporlions  of  sa- 
lines.    It    is  celebrated   in  calculous 
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slivKs  oftbe  Sofrentine  pvomontoiy. 
A  pathiraj  over  tbc  iBoantaiB*  leads 
direct  to  Amalfi ;  and  a  drive  of  a  few 
miles  along  a  new  and  beautiful  road 
coodocts  the  traveller  to  SfwrentOk  An 
exceedingly  inteveeting  excursion  may 
be  made  from  Castdlammaret  by  com- 
bining Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Pcestmn 
wtth  a  visit  to  Sorrento ;  Salerno  sod 
P«estam  vaaj  be  visited  froia  Amalfi ; 
and  in  fine  weather  the  eseursaon  may- 
be pleasantly  varied  by  retoming  from 
Sftlemo  or  Amalfi  by  vvater  to  tha 
landing  place  called  the  Searicatojo^ 
whence  Si»rrento  may  be  reaehed  by  the 
pedestrianin  tittle  more  than  twoheurs. 
We  reserve  the  details  of  these  excur* 
sions  for  oar  desoriptionc^  the  several 
localities;  but  we  may  here  remark 
that  the  traveller  should,  if  posstbto* 
devote  more  tine  thur  is  usually  given 
to  the  Snrrenciae  Promontory,  and 
spend  some  days -among  the  enchanting 
scenes  of  its  two  coasts,  which  aresnr* 
passed  1^  no  part  of  southern  Europe 
in  magmfioenoe  and  grandeur. 


complaints.  It  rtsea-  in  a  magazine  in 
the  Strada  Cantieri.  6.  Aequa  ilfedta, 
a  saHne  acidulous*  water,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  aetd  gas ;  it  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Si'User,  but'  is 
n:ore  agreeable.  It  is  much  used  in 
stomach  affections,  in  dropsy,  and  in 
baths  for  cutaneous  and  other  external 
diseases.  It  rises  from  the  limestone 
roclr  at  the  foot  of  Monte  d'Auro,  op- 
posite the  gate  of  the  Arsenal.  7. 
Adqua  dMa  Spaecata,  a  water  resem- 
bling Acqua  Media  in  character  and 
properties;  but  it  is  more  saline,  and 
emits  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
8«  Acqua  Nuooadd  Mvmplwne,  a  very 
useful  water,  bearing  a  strong  analogy 
to  that  of  Cheltenham ;  but  containing 
more  salines  and  ft'ee  carbonic  acid  gasi 
It  rises  under 'the  road  which  leads  to 
the  convent  of  Pozzano.  TbeSulphure* 
ous  are: — 9,  Aiqua  Sdifmrto-P^frraia^  a 
peculiar  combination  of  a  chalybeate 
and  saline  with  a  sulphureous  water, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  aoid 

?a%  and  therefore  superior  to  that  of 
larrogate.  It  is  extensively  used  both 
Internally  and  externally.  It  issues  from 
:tlic  limestone  rock  in  a  garden  near 
Aequa  delta  Spaccata,  and  diflPlises  an 
od6ur  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over 
■the  whole  place.  I(X  Atqua  Sdf^irea 
dd  MuragUone^  a  very  celebrated  and 
important  water,  analogous  to  that-  of 
Harrogate,  but  more  active  on  account 
of  its  large  proportion  of  saline  ii^re« 
dients.  It  b  in  high  repute  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  gout,  obstructions,  and  cutanc 
out  diseases,  and  is  famous  among  the 
Italians  fbr  its  power  of  relieving  obe- 
sity. This  spring  is  the  only  one  distant 
from  the  baths ;  it  rises  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  out  of  the  town,  and  about 
.')0  yards  from  the  sea.  1 1.  Acqua  ddfa 
Royna^  a  water  containing  traces  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
aeid  gas,  with  salines.  It  is  much  used 
in  cutaneous  affections,  and  especially 
in  t!ie  disease  whose  name  it  bears.  1 2. 
Atqua  delta  jPTnea,  a  water  precisely 
similar  to  the  preceding,  and  used  fbr 
the  same  class  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

Castellammare  is  conveniently  si- 
tuated as  a  central  point  fVom  which 
excursions  may  be   made  along  both 


VATLts  TO  soaaxKio. 

Tlie  journey  fVom  Naples  to  Sup- 
rente  by  the  post&road  is  performed 
with  four  horses  in  five  hours  without 
a  hidt.  The  tariff  is  imperative  in 
requiring  payment  for  four  horses, 
whether  tliey  are  used  or -not-.  It  is,  as 
we  have  already  described,  a  dead  level 
as  fair  almost  as  Castellammare;  fbrthe 
1 0  miles  between  that  town  and  Sorrento 
it- is  billy,  but  in  excellent  condition. 

The  road  from  Castellammare  to 
Sorrento  is  one  of  the  fmest  drives  in 
the  kingdom.  It  has  been  recently 
completed  afker  many  years  of  laboiir» 
and  is  justly  admired  as  a  specimen  of 
Italian  engineering;  It  is  carried  b«»Idly 
along  the  cliffy  which  in  many  places  rvte 
perpendicularly  from  the  coast,  and  it 
crosses  the  deep  gorges  or  ravines  wfateh 
intersect  the  promontory,  by  massive 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  constructed  on 
double  arches.  These  cliffs,  like  tbe 
mountains  which  rise  above  them  and 
form  what  is  called  tbe  Sorrentine  Pro* 
montory,  are  of  Apennine  limestone, 
which  fi>rms,  in  fact,  the  fundamental 
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raefe  oftlie  Bajof  NupleSf  Tikis  liin«- 
stone  exhibits  no  trap  dykee  or  oth«r 
iBcKeations  of  igneom  aetieti ;  but  in 
sereral  of  tberBvinefl  we  h«ve  juA  ratn* 
tfoned  the  geolo|»i»t  will  obaerrtt-that 
tbeyt^H&w  stnithitd-yoleaDte  tafii»  wtoieh 
aippeftrs  to  baire  been  the  oldest  yoleame 
pTodoct  of  the  dislmt;  has  Avqaently 
msinoated  itftelf.  The  okl  pathway  or 
imdetrMk  over  the  inwintains»  which 
was  formerly  the  oinef  mode  of  oom* 
mcineatioii  between  the  two  towns,  is 
even  more  rieh  than  the  coast  road  in 
natural  beaaty»  altiwugh  the  beauty  is 
ef  a  (liflfeict  charaetM'.  Bfony  trarel- 
krs  who  know  botiiH  rmitMiy  and  esp»- 
oiadly  those  who  aie  pcdestnaos*  preftr 
it-net  only  as^affhtdhig  an  oppottimity 
o^  seeing  the  ite-eaTems,  but  as  com*' 
tnending  seme  o€  the  noet'niagnifieeiiti 
prospcet»  of'the  Bay  of  Naples  and  a 
leuiaslsaMy  fine* view  of  Vesavivs^ 

On  leaving  CastelhininBare^  the  road 
iwasmithe  Convent'-of •  Fossane^  and  tra- 
Terses  the  headktDd  of  Capo  d'Orlando, 
vrtiieh  fbma  the  uewiihwm  oKtramiiy^of 
iHe  Bay  of  CaisteUammare,  and  divides' 
it'flom  the  Bay  of  Vieo.  This  oape 
gtres  its  name  to  the  third  naval  vietory 
gaiaed  oirthisooaet  by  the  Arsgoncse 
ndniiral,  Roger  d«  Lona, July  1 4. 1 299. 
Ih  this  instance  he  cowiasanded  the  iieet 
of  James  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  against 
that  of  his  brother  Frederick  11^  king 
Off  SKcily,  commanded,  as  Villani  says, 
Uy  Fpderigo  Doria.  The  Sieilia«  Aeet 
vraa  ahnost  annihilated  with  meie  than 
eSW  men,  and*  King  Frederiek  nar- 
roiwiy  escaped  being  marie  prisoner. 
Junes,  however,  whose  motives  in  un- 
dertaking the  war  are  very  impcvfeetly 
understood,  returned  to  8pain  without 
tidnng  any  advantage  of  this  vietory^ 
Tbe  three  roeks  which  are  such  oonspi- 
enoua  olifectB  oflPthe  coast  are  cailad  the 
Thne  Friars,  ••Li  Tre  Prati" 

F7g»  Equente.* — In  the  southern  angle 
c/P  the  Bay,  sheltered  on  the  8.  by  the 
Ponta  di  Seutolo  ■  and  separated  by  a 
nmne,  are  the  small  tommof  Vieoand 
Sqna,  forming  one  united  cofnans  under 
thename  of  Vioo  Bquense,  recalling  the 
Vicus  .Sqoanus  of  the  Romans.  Vico 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence,   strrroumied    by   6&f^  groves, 
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wfaieb  produce  the  eelebrated  oil  which 
rivaK  in  the  estimatioa  of  the  Nea<^ 
pfdilans,  that  of  Lucca  and  Gallipoli.. 
It  was  built  by  Charles  II.  of  Angou, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancteot  city  whieb 
had   been  reduced   to  ashes    by  the 
Goths,  and  was  the  favourite  rendence 
of  that  monareh  and  of  many  subse- 
quent sovereigna  of  Naples,    llie  small 
Cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Filan- 
gteri,  the  eelebratad  author  of  the  **  Sei- 
enaa  della  Lcgblanone."     The  popu- 
latien  of  the  united  conune  of  Vieo 
Eqoense  is  very  nearly  11,000.      It 
was  dnriag  the  lesidenoe  of  Charles  IL 
at  Vieo  that  the  ambassadors  of  Philip 
the  Hatdy  arrived  ffon»  France  to-de-- 
mand  the  band  of  the  princess  Cle*- 
mcotia  for  bis  third   son  Charles^  of' 
Valeis^     The  ambaasadorsr  at  the  par— 
ttaolar  request  of  the  Queen  of  France- 
(Alary  of  Brabant)^  were  aeoompanied 
by  their- wives,  who  worn  eepeoially 
charged  by  bar  Majesty  to  examine  the 
young  princes^  and  ascertain  if  she 
bad  any  personal  defoctSf  an  inquiry 
whteh  seemed  the  more  important,  as- 
her  filiher  Charles  II.  had  been  lame 
from   birth.      The  queen   of    Naples 
considered  this  inquiry  derogatory  to 
her  daughter,  and  endeavoured  to  evade 
it>  but  at  length  consented  to  allow 
the  priaosas  to  submit  to  it,  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  be  covered  with 
a  delioate  robe  of  silk  tissue.      The 
wives  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  not 
appearing  to  be  qnite  contented  with 
this  inspection,  dementia  exclaimed  in 
Latin,  ••noa  amfttatn  rtgnnm  GaUia-' 
pr^  itta  uUenda"  and,  throwing  off  the 
robe,  at  onee  satisfied  the  ladies  that 
she  was  worthy  of  being  the  wife  of  a 
French  pnnoe.   Site  became  the  mother 
ai  Philip  VI.,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Black  Prmee  at  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

Between  Vico  and  Meta,  situated  at 
the  feot  of  a  mountain  clothed  with 
olives,  is  the  Marina  of  Seiatutt  a  pretty 
village  with  a  picturesque  Martello 
tower,  dating  from  the  invaaion  of  the 
Saracens,  a  little  pier,  and  some  houses 
with  arcades  and  fiat  roofs,  a  scene  which 
Mr.  Stanfield  has  made  celebrated  by 
his  well-known  picture  in  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  collection  at  Bowood. 
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Jiieta.  —  Soon  after  passing  the  Punta 
di  Scutolo  we  reach  Meta,picturesqaely 
placed  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
high  table-land,  called  the  '*  Piano  di 
Sorrento,**  and  sheltered  from  the  north 
by  the  Monte  Chiaro^  which  separates 
the  fertile  slopes  of  Vico  and  Equafrom 
the  plain.  Meta  is  a  dean  and  still 
thriving  town  with  two  ports,  though 
many  of  the  old  arcaded  palaces  for 
which  it  was  once  celebrated  are  in 
decay,  and  the  escutcheons  over  the 
doors  are  no  longer  to  be  deciphered. 
It  enjoys  an  advantage  which  all  travel- 
lers in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples 
will  appreciate,  in  being  free  from  beg« 
gars.  The  church,  which  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, is  remarkable  for  the  two  vene- 
rable olive  trees  which  grow  in  front  of 
it,  and  which  are  supposed  by  some 
native  writers  to  be  not  only  coeval  with 
the  ancient  temple,  but  to  be  the  iden* 
tical  trees  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the 
5th  Book  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  Convent  of  Camaldoli,  consist- 
ing of  small  neat  cottages  for  the  sepa- 
rate use  of  the  monks,  is  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  church,  occupying  a  situ- 
ation which  overlooks  the  town  and 
commands  extensive  views  of  its  pic- 
turesque neighbourhood.  The  deep 
ravine  of  Meta,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  the  many  similar  chasms  which 
intersect  the  plain,  is  crossed  by  the 
Ponte  Maggiore,  near  which  an  ancient 
cemetery  has  been  discovered. 

Near  the  village  of  S.  AgiUBo  is  a 
farm  house  or  "  Masseria,*'  which  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Tem- 
ple of  Venus.  Ilie  court  is  filled  with 
myrtle  trees  of  great  sise  and  "un- 
told ancientness,**  which  it  does  not 
require  any  extraordinary  exercise  of 
faith  to  regard  as,  at  least,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  were  planted 
here  in  Grecian  times,  as  sacred  to  the 
goddess. 

The  Puino  di  Sorrento,  on  which  we 
enter  after  passing  Meta,  is  an  irregular 
plain  of  about  three  miles  in  length, 
situated  nearly  1000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  protected  by  an  am- 
phitheatre of  hills  from  the  cold  east 
winds  and  from  the  oppressive  mezzo- 


giomok  to  both  of  which  nearly  all  the 
other  places  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
which  are  resorted  to  during  the  villeg- 
giatura,  are  more  or  less  exposed.  It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  or 
picturesque  winding  gorges,  which  are 
worn  deep  by  the  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  are  fre- 
quently covered,  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient soil,  with  oranges  and  olives.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  plain  gives  it  all 
the  advantages  of  the  climate  of  Naples 
with  very  few  of  its  defects ;  its  atmo- 
sphere is  at  all  times  pure  and  dry  and 
tempered  by  a  r^ular  land  and  sea 
breeie.  In  addition  to  its  fine  climate, 
the  villas  and  farms  which  are  profusely 
scattered  over  the  plain  are  rich  iu 
orange  groves  and  vineyards,  present- 
ing to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  oiie 
vast  garden,  in  which  the  pomegranate, 
the  mulberry,  the  fig,  and  the  apple  of 
northern  £urope  are  mingled  with  the 
aloe,  tlie  olive,  the  carouba,  the  aeacia* 
and  the  service  tree  of  the  south. 

All  these  advantages  combine  ta 
render  it  in  ttee(^  delightful ;  and  it  is^ 
consequently,  not  surprising  that  a  spot, 
peculiarly  agreeable  after  the  noise  and 
heat  and  bustle  of  Naples,  should  have 
become  so  popular  and  have  enjoyed 
so  high  a  reputation  among  English 
travellers  as  a  summer  residence,  since 
the  glowing  description  of  Mrs.  Starker 
who  resided  there  for  many  years,  first 
brought  it  into  noticcb  But  with  all 
its  charms,  it  is  a  mere  imptuu ;  and» 
visitors,  after  exploring  the  interest- 
ing objects  in  its  neighbourhood,  soon, 
discover  that  it  has  no  resources  but 
those  of  its  natural  attractions.  For  a 
lengthened  residence  it  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  dull,  and  the  traveller 
who  visits  Italy  for  her  intellectual  ai^ 
vantages  must  not  select  it  for  more 
than  a  temporary  sojourn.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  climate  of  the 
Sorrentine  plain  as  pure  and  dry.  We 
may,  perhaps,  add,  that  it  is  drier  than 
that  of  any  other  place  in  the  neiglw 
bourhood  of  Naples,  having  accom- 
modation for  invalids  and  travellers* 
Its  salubrity,  indeed,  is  no  discovery  of 
modem  times,  for  it  was  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  Roman 


physicians.  The  Emperor  Antoninus 
was  sent  here  by  Galen  lor  the  benefit 
of  his  health ;  Augustus  resided  here 
ibr  the  same  purpose ;  Marcus  Agrippa 
and  Pollius  Felis  had  villas  in  the 
plain,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
latter  has  been  recorded  in  the  verse  of 
Statius.  Bernardo  Tasso  describes  the 
air  as  being  so  serene  and  temperste 
that  man  almost  becomes  immortal 
under  its  influence.  <*  V  aere  ^  si  te- 
remo,  H  itmperato,  ti  tabOifgro,  a\  vUak, 
eA«  ^  Mominif  ehi  tenza  pnvar  aUro 
ddo  ei  mpono,  tono  qwui  immortaii,'* 
The  superior  quality  of  its  wine  has 
also  been  commemorated  by  seyeral  of 
the  poets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Pliny,  (^conva- 
leaeentibus  optimum,  caput  minimd 
tentans,  ac  stomachi  et  intestinorum 
riteamationos  cohibens  ":  — 

'*  Inde  legit  Capreas,  promontoriumqae  MU 

Et  Sarreotinot  gooeroso  palmito  oolles.'* 

Ovid.  Ma.  xv. 

■*  Sarreatina  bibis ;  nee  manrhlna  pktSt  nee 
aarum 
Some;    dabant   calices  haec  tlbl    rina 

SUM." 

If  AKTUL.  Xjtn,  ex. 

**  Surreatina  Tafer  out  mlicet  tece  FalemA 
Vina,  columbino  Umum  bene  colllgtt  ovo ; 
Qoatenus  ima  petit  TolTeni  aHena  Titellu«." 

Hob.  Sot.  ii.  it. 


SOBRXKrO. 

'Inms:  La  Sirena,  a  very  good  and 
comfortable  hotel,  but  dear,  kept  by  the 
two  brothers  Gargiulo»  one  of  whom 
waa  a  cook  in  the  service  of  Lord  De 
Mauley,  and  the  other  the  confidential 
servant  of  Mrs.  Starke.  There  are  hot 
and  cold  baths  in  the  house,  and  a  pri- 
vate walk  through  the  garden  leads  to 
the  sea  shore,  where  boats  are  kept  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  who  wish  to 
make  excursions  to  Capri,  Amalfi,  or 

/other  places  in  the  neighbourhood ;  — 
the  Albergo  di  Rispoli,  a  new  and 
large  establishment,  overlooking  the 
see»  and  kept  by  the  former  landlord  of 
the  Albergo  di  Tasso,  which  no  longer 
exists ;  —  La  Vittoria,  also  a  good 
inn,  situated  about  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  town ;  —  La  Cocumella,  also  good, 
and  out  of  the  town,  welTplaced,  and 
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deservedly  fiimous    for    its   beautiful 
views ;  it  was  formerly  a  convent  of 
Jesuits ;  — the  Villa  Ouerracino,  an  old 
palace,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom 
the  sea;— the  Europa,  in  the  town  ;  — 
the  Rosa  Magra,  and  the  Parigi,  much 
frequented  by  artists,  and  very  cheap. 
Furmthed  VilUu  and  ApartmenU  may 
be  found  in  great  abundance,  varying 
of  course  in  price  according  to  the  situ- 
ation and  accommodation  required.  As 
some  guide  to  the  traveller,  we  may 
mention,  that  the   Palazzo  Pignatelli 
lets  generally  for  100  ducats  a  month, 
the  Villa  Loza  for  60,  and  the  Palazzo 
Maresca  from  60  to  100  ;  the  Villa  del 
Principe  San  Severino,  and  the  Villa 
Serracapriola,  in  the  Piano,  with  a  good 
garden  and  access  to  the  sea,  from  80 
to  100;  the  Villa  Spinelli,  for  50;  the 
Villa  Pisani  and  the  Villa  Angelis  for 
45;  besides  many  others  at  a  lower  rate. 
A  single  suite  of  apartments  ranses 
from  10  to  15  ducats  a  month.     With 
regard  to  iVoptftbns,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous,  afker   our  description   of  the 
I'iano  of  Sorrento,  to  say  one  word  in 
favour  of  its  fruits  or  of  its  supplies  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  generally:   we 
may  briefly  remark,  however,  that  the 
oranges  and  the  figs  are  as  delicious  aa 
the  honey;  that  we  have  Boccaccio's 
authority  Ibr  the  excellence  of  the  veal 
and  venison;  that  the  pigs  are  consi» 
dered  to  Justify  their  title  of  **  Citizena 
of  Sorrento;*'  that  the  fish  is  abundant 
and  cheap;  that  the  agreeable  wine  of 
Conti  costs  only  2  ducats  a  barrel;  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  Monte 
Sant*  Angelo  is  authenticated  by  the 
epithet    **  Lactarius,"    which  the  an- 
cients conferred  on  that  mountain  pas- 
turage.   From  this  milk  clotted  cream 
and  cream  cheese  are  made,  as  well  aa 
a  favourite  dish  called  Giuncata  (from 
giunco,    a    rush),   recalling    both    in 
name  and  in  reality  the  junkd  of  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall,  which  appears 
from  this,  to  have  had  an  Italian,  or, 
perhaps,   we   may  venture  to  say,  a 
Phcenician  origin,  since  these  prepara- 
tions of  cream  are  now  met  with  in  no 
other  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, except  in  the  •♦  TavoUere "  of 
the  province  of  Capitanata,  in  Syria»and 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyte.  —  Gar* 
r>afe«,  mddtt'htnm,  mvlet » snd  dotdkj^ 
vaaj  be  had  at  the  Sirenat  and  at.inany 
other  phroea.  A  light  carriage,  whieh 
ia  here  mually  dnnm  by  3  little  horKi 
idweaat^ooatt  3dueat8adi^»  The  hire 
of.»  mule  is  8  eartint  fiir  the  day  and  4 
eartiiu  for- half 'a  day.  A  mule  for  the 
ascent  of  Monte  Sant' Angela  costo  10 
carlini ;  for  an  eionrsion  to  Masa%  Shot* 
Agata,  and  Capo  delU  Campanetta  8 
earHni  4  for  an  excursion  to  Arala,  Santa 
Maria  CasteUo,  and  the  GamaAdeU#  4 
oarUni;  to  the  Conti  delle  Fonlsoelle^ 
and  the  Arco  Natnrale,-4oaTlhri.;  for 
the  ride  to  the  Seariealoio,  on  the 
route  to  AmaUn  4  eavlini;  aH'  these 
prieea  being  es^usiTe  of  the  bnonamano 
of  one  earlino  to  the  guide.  Tbe  hire 
of  a  donk«y  ia  6  carlini  a  day;  and '  3 
earlini  for  the  hal£^y.«-  Boatt,  Tbe 
hire  of  a  four-daaed  boai:  ia  3-  dneate 
1^  day ;  of  a  tei».«ared  boat  to  Capri 
and  backf  or  by  the  day,  firom  4  to  5 
dveals ;  of  a  four-eared  boat. to  Capri 
or  Amalfiy  without  returning*  L8  oar» 
lint ;  of  a  six  or  eight*oared  beat  to 
Naples,  with  iuggageu  7  dueats.  A 
market  boat  leaves  Swrento  for  Naples 
daily  ;  the  fare  is4>nly  13  grani,  ezelu»> 
8iv»of  the  trifle 'wbich  each  .passenger 
is  ezpeeted  to  drop  into  tbe  tin  box 
whieh  is  regularly  haadadround  during 
the  yoyage  by  the  ''capitaDo,"  for  a 
eoUection  to  purchase  mnssefi  for  tho 
souk  in  purgatory  1  As  a  psoof  4if 'the. 
moderate'  expenses  of  living  at  Sorrento, 
foe  a  native,  we  nay  nientton»  that  the 
salary  of  the  judge  of  the  Ciroondario  is 
only  20ducatSv  orSlL  6«.  8dL  a  moQth,ex- 
elusiw  of  tbe  foes,  whieh  may  amooBt. 
to  40  dneata  more  in  tbe  year,  so  that- 
his  whole  income  is  abevt  47iL  per 


Sorrento,  an  episcopal  city  of  6000 
aauls,  has  been  likiened  by  a  recent  tra- 
veller to  *'  a  well-sui^  poem  that  opens 
modestly  and  improves  on  acqnainU 
ance."  Its  situation  and  the  approach 
to  it  are  extremely  picturesque.  On 
three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ravioe 
300  foot  deep,  and  foom  30  to  40  broad, 
and  (m  the  fourth  it  rises  from  the  pre- 
oipiees  which  run  out  into  the  sea.  It 
is  surrounded  by  high  and  solid  walls 


of  medisrvat  arehitecture,  which  moat 
have  been  impregnable  before  the  dia^ 
covery  of  gunpowder,  but  are  now  foet 
foiling  into  decay.  Entering  the  town 
from  the  east,  we  crass  the  deep  ravine 
which  forms,  aa  it  were,  the  diteh  of  the 
fortress,  by  a  bridgv  resting  on  dovble 
arebee,  of  which  the  fenndations  at  least 
are  of  Roman  conatmctlen.  Thogat^ 
way  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of*  8. 
Antonino^die  patron  saint,  who  is  said 
to  have  saved  mo  town  fipom  Sieardo^ 
Princeof  BeDeventura,when  he1)esieged 
it  in  8319,  by  the  ar^nmenluM  ad  bmu* 
Imm,  in  other  words  by  administmng  to 
him  a  sound  thrashing  with  a  cudgel. 

The  Cathedral,  which  iv  said  to  00^ 
oofpy  tbe  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  oon« 
tains  an  episeopal  ohair,  the  canopy  of 
whieh  is  supported  by  two  mafhie  xiil* 
lars,  one  being  ofgudlo  abtieo  found 
among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  sometimea 
called  that  of  Apollo,  and  sometimes 
that  of  Venu8<  At  the  entrance  -  are 
several  has  reliefo ;  one  represents  the 
seven  wise  men,  another  the  battle  of 
tbe  Amasons,  another  the  Rape  of.  the 
Sabines. 

Hie  ancient  city,  of  which  these  and 
some  other  antiquities  we  have  to  de^ 
scribe  are  the  only  existing  memorinls, 
was  the  Sumntmn  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Syrentum  of  the  Greeks,  who  re- 
ligiously preserved  the  ancient  name 
which  commemorated  its  connection 
with  the  Syrens,  an  antiqiuty  which 
may  be  considered  modest,  compared 
witii  that  claimed  for  it'by  its  reverend 
historian,  who  declares  that  it*  was 
founded  by  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah  I 
That  it  was  a  Phcainetan  city,  is  proved 
by  much  stronger  authority  than  th«- 
oonjeotures  of  the  local  a^ntiquaries,  for 
MartotelU  has  shown  that  its  name  was 
derived  from  the  words  n[*n3*'TB^t 
Skjfr  Ndkym,  or  *«the  Song  of  Lamen- 
tation," in  allusion-  to  the  plaintive 
song  which  the  early  poets  assigned 
to  the  three  daughters  of  the  Aobe- 
loua.  Th««  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  Roman  times  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  sea  in  the  greet  catastrophe  whkrii 
overwhelmed  Fbmpoii,  for  the  principal 
remains  of  sub^tniettons  now  visible  are 
belo^v  the  oliiff  on  wh'ich  tlie  present 
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Unm  i»fiitttated,  while  ma  anctcnt  road 
aad  extensive  masses  of  maaemry  are 
completdy  covered  by  the  see.  Surren* 
turn  first  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
letgn  <^  Augustus,  and  wes  chiefly  re« 
sorted  to,  in  imperial  times,  on  aeoount 
of  itsaelubrious  climate.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  long  an  indepeadent  re^ 
public,  but  it  sabsequendy  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Doges  of  Naples,  and 
riiared  the  fortunes  of  that  city. 

The  AmHquitUB,  the  importance  of 
which  was  undnly  magnified  by  Mrs. 
Sterlce,  consist  of  the  substroetions  of  a 
temple  on  the  cliff  under  the  Hotel  Vit- 
toria,  called  by  the  local  writers  the 
Ttmpk  nfCvna^ — some  corridon  exca- 
▼eted  in  the  cliff  beneath  the  CocomcUa) 
eeUed  by  some  the  Jkmpk^if  the  Syrm% 
and  by  odiers  the  ^  Geres  of  Ulyssas^" 
— ■•»  ereh  supposed  to  haire  formed  part 
ef  the  oeUar  of  a  Thiipie  of  Nephm^; — 
some  masses  of  reticulated  briekworkf 
celled  the  2>mpb  of  HtrtmlMi — three 
orf>vr  'fiioMs ; — ^the  remains  of  a  Roman 
^U,  caUed  the  VUk,  of  ^Unm  FVix, 
flie  friend  of  Statiu%  who  has  described 
hs  situation  and  sung  its  praiass  in 
the  second  book  of  the  ««Sylv«;'*  — 
some  arches  and  corridors,  supposed 
to  be  the  mins  of  an  Ampkithiairt ; 
-i— seme  Bat-rdUfk  and  illegible  in^ 
soriptions  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the 
churches ; — and  the  Piitcinm,  which  was 
repaired  by  Antonimis  PiuSf  and  still 
serres  as  the  reserroir  fbr  the  water 
which  is  brought  into  the  town  by  an 
aquedvct  fiom  the  mountains  above  the 
pleinh  Inthe  centre  of  the  town  is  an 
Egyptian  kneeling  figure  of  black  mar- 
Ue»  with  an  inscription  recording  its 
mauttfacture  in  the  reign  of  Sethos,  the 
fiither  of  Rhamaes  1 1.»  one  of  the  best 
periods  of  Egyptian  art,  and  500  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

From  this  catalogue  of  antiquarian 
<»hfects,  many  of  which  are  names  and 
Httle  mere,  it  is  a  relief- to  turn  to  tht 
Sh>tt$€  of  Tauoi  and  to  indulge  in 
the  sentiment  of  a  spot  which 
gave  birth  to  the  author  of  the  **  Ge- 
rnsalemme**  Surrounded  by  a  grove 
of  orang«  trees  and  laurels,  it  is 
iitoated  on  a  cliff,  overlooking  and 
Washed  by  the  sea,  whose  encroadi- 
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ments  have -so  much  andermined  the 
ditr  that  the  chamber  formeriy  shown 
as  that  in  which  Tasao  was  bora  haa 
entirely  disappeared.  The  present  man- 
sion, eidled  sometimes  the  Falazxo  Lou* 
ritOk  retains,  probably,  few  material 
traces  of  the  original  house;  a  muti- 
lated  bust  in  terra  cotia  on  one  of  the 
outside  walls  is  the  only  memorial  of 
the  poet  himself,  while  an  antique  bust 
of  a  Ronnan  senator,  in  one  of  the  sa* 
loons  up  stairs^  is  shown  as  that  of  his 
father,  Bernardo.  The  scenes,  however) 
from  which  the  illustrious  poet  drew 
his  earHest  inspirations  remain  an* 
changed,  and,  as  we  gaae  on  tbeni^  the 
mind  recurs-  with  interest  to  the  seeac 
when  Tasso  returned  to  this  spot,  after 
his  seven  yeara*  captivity  at  Ferrara^ 
disguised  in  the  dress  of  a  herdsman, 
lest  his  unexpected  arrival  should  alarm 
his  sister  Cornelia,  whom  he  waS'  so 
anxieus  •  to  behold  agais,  -^a  disguise 
whioh  did  not  prevent  thatafieotionate 
reaognitien  of*  her  long^lost  faeather 
which  he  has  eommemerated  in  one  of 
his  most  touching  letters.  From  this 
sister  the  property  has  deseended  to  the 
Dnkes  of  Lourito»  who  ase  the  repse- 
sentatives  of  the  Tasso  family  by  the 
female  liae. 

Sorrento  wae  also  the  birthplace  of 
Antonio  AgeHi,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Biblieal  scholars  of  tto  1 6  th  century, 
who  was  emrpleyed  by  Gregory  XIII* 
on  the  magnilicent  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuegint  published  at  Rome  in  1587. 

Hieravineof  Sorrento,  which  fhrmed* 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  ditch 
of  its  mediaeval  fortress,  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  traveller.  Its  wildness 
and  gloom,  heightened  by  the  silence 
which  b  seldom  broken  by  the  foot  of 
man^  sufficiently  explain  the  supersti* 
tion  of  the  peasantry,  who  consider  it 
to  be  peofded  with  goblins,  and  ak 
night  give  a  practical  proof  of  their  be* 
li^  by  kindling  a  lamp  in  the  little 
oratories  which  are  built  in  its  re^ 
ceases^  for  the  purpose  of  searing  away 
the  spirits. 

The  Eaeemnon*  which  nmy  be  made 
from  Sorrento,  and  especially  by  a 
pedestrian,  are  of  the  highest  interest 
and  beauty,  and  are  capable  of  being 
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Taried  in  ao  many  ways  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  into  their  details,  with- 
out appearing  to  be  tediously  minute. 
Meta,  which  we  have  already  dfr> 
scribed,  is  a  pleasant  walk  over  the 
Piano,  and  thence  down  the  mountain 
side  into  the  plain. 

The  CSopo  di  Sorrento,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  the  town, 
and  forms  the  south-western  termina- 
tion of  the  Bay,  of  which  the  Punta 
di  Scutolo  is  the  north-eastern  head- 
land, is  within  the  compass  of  a  walk, 
and  a  very  beautiful  one  it  is.  The 
road  leads  round  the  cliff  to  the  point 
of  the  Cape,  the  whole  of  which  is  co- 
vered with  Roman  remains  already 
mentioned,  some  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  baths,  and  others  those  of  a 
Temple  of  Henwles. 

The  ride  to  the  Conti  delU  Fowtettelie 
and  to  the  Arco  NaturaU,  a  picturesque 
natural  arch,  sometimes  called  by  the 
peasantry,  the  **  Arco  di  S.  filia,"  is 
celebrated  for  the  magnificent  view 
which  it  commands  over  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  com- 
prising within  its  range  on  the  latter 
side  of  the  peninsula,  the  Islands  of  the 
Syrens,  the  coast  of  Amalfi,  the  Bay  of 
Salerno,  the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the 
lofty  hills  which  bound  the  Gulf  of 
Policastro  in  the  distance. 

Another  fiivonrite  ride  is  to  Arolot 
Santa  Maria  OuttUo,  and  the  CanuddtH. 
Arola,  a  picturesque  village,  with  a 
church  upon  a  hill,  is  reached  in  about 
3  hours.  West  of  it  is  P«y^o&s,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  is  a  cliff  commanding 
an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the 
Plain  of  Sorrento  and  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
On  the  north  east  is  Santa  Maria  Cas- 
tello,  approached  through  a  chestnut 
forest,  and  situated  on  an  eminence 
commanding  from  various  parts  of  its 
surface  a  glorious  view  of  the  Amalfi 
coast,  and  of  the  Bay  of  Saherno  beyond 
it.  Hie  suppressed  convent  of  the 
Camaldoli,  now  the  private  residence 
of  a  Neapolitan  family,  is  about  half 
an  hour's  walk  from  Arola,  through  a 
chestnut  wood.  Those  who  wish  to 
vary  their  ride  back  to  Sorrento  may 
fall  into  the  high  post-road  from  Castel- 
lammare  to  Sorrento  at  Ponte  Maggi- 


ore,  which  is  distant  about  2  miles  firom 
the  Camaldoli.  Tlie  route  from  that 
point  has  been  described  at  page  S228. 

Hie  walk  or  ride  to  the  Scarieatqfo^ 
the  little  landing-place  on  the  Bay  of 
Salernok  where  those  embark  who  pre- 
fer visiting  Amalfi  by  water  is  also  full 
of  beauty,  commanding  extensive  views 
over  both  bays  as  soon  as  the  hills 
which  bound  the  Piano  di  Sorrento 
are  ascended.  Tliis,  however,  belongs 
properly  to  the  Amalfi  route,  and  is 
described  under  that  head.  For  the 
same  reason  we  shall  merely  mention 
in  this  place  the  interesting  ride  to 
Afonto  Sanl*  Angtfoy  Positonoand  A^eroUh 
which  are  more  fully  noticed  in  our 
account  of  the  excursion  to  Anuilfi* 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  as  the 
ride  from  Sorrento  to  Monte  Sent*  An- 
gelo  and  back  will  occupy  the  entire 
day,  the  traveller  should  start  early, 
and  carry  his  provisions  with  him. 

Another  interesting  ride  of  about 
3  hours  is  by  a  mule  path  over  the 
mountains  at  the  south  western  extre- 
mity of  the  PianO)  to  the  Marina  di 
NtranOf  a  picturesque  cove  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Syrens.  At  this  place  a  boat  may  be 
procured  for  the  purpose  of  visitin|^ 
the  mined  temple  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  cove,  to  which  the  local  antiquaries 
have  given  the  name  of  the  **  Temple  of 
the  Nereids.*'  It  is  an  extensive  ruin  of 
reticulated  masonry,  with  a  well  in  the 
centre,  and  some  vestiges  of  an  aqueduct 
in  its  neighbourhood.  On  a  precipice 
towards  £e  Punta  S.  Elia  are  the  ruins, 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro,  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  abandoned  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea,  which  long  ago  undermined  its 
burial  ground  and  now  tlireatens  the 
shell  of  the  church  itsel£  It  is  built 
in  the  style  of  the  Roman  basilica,  the 
eight  columns,  which  separate  the  nave 
from  the  side  aisle,  being  tied  together 
by  a  series  of  arches.  Of  these  columns^ 
six  are  of  Grecian  marble  and  two  of 
granite,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  taken  from  the  ancient  temple* 
The  outer  walls  are  built  of  coarse 
earthen  vases  resembling  those  of  the 
Circus  of  Romulus  at  Rome,  and  were 
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introduced  probably,  as  in  the  case  of 
that  edifice,  for  tlie  purpose  of  lighten- 
ing  the  building.  The  interior  still 
retains  numerous  traces  of  wall  paint- 
ings. An  inscription  on  the  western 
wall  reeords  the  repair  of  the  church 
by  the  Al>ate  Bartolomnieo,  in  the  year 
1490^  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon.  Beyond  the  Marina  di 
Nerano  is  the  village  of  Torda^  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  Greek  city  of 
Tbeorica,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  still  the  scene  of  an  annual 
religious  festival  to  which  the  peasantry 
walk  in  procession  from  Sorrento,  pre- 
cisely  as  their  ancestors  did  to  the 
temple  of  the  Greek  divinity.  The 
ancient  custom  also  which  compelled 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  supply 
the  persons  who  join  in  the  procession 
with  bread  and  wine,  is  still  binding 
on  their  descendants. 

The  Jatands  of  the  Syreiu,  the  "  Insulae 
Syrenusa?**  of  Strabo,and  the  **  Syrenum 
Seopuli  **  of  Virgil,  who, in  this  instance, 
has  departed  from  the  mythological 
geography  of  Homer,  by  whom  they 
are  placed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  are 
now  called  It  GaUi, — a  name  in  which 
some  antiquaries  have  recognised  a 
traditional  allusion  to  the  forms  given 
to  the  Syrens  by  the  ancient  poets  and 
sculptors,  while  others  regard  it  as  a 
corruption  of  the  term  Gueiio,  the  name 
of  a  fortress  which  was  captured  by  the 
Norman  admiral  George  of  Antioch, 
during  the  war  between  King  Roger 
of  Sicily  and  Amalfi  in  1130,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  one 
of  the  islands.  They  are  three  in 
number,  lying  off  the  coast  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
point,  the  Funta  S.  Elia,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  6  miles  from  the  Punta 
della  Campanella;  of  about  10  miles 
from  Amalfi;  and  14  miles  from  the 
Capo  del  Tumolo.  About  midway 
between  them  and  the  Marina  di 
Kerano  is  another  insulated  rock,  called 
the  Scoglio  Vivara.  Strabo,  who  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  all  these  islands 
having  formed  part  of  the  Sorrentine 
promontory  before  they  were  torn  from 
it  by  some  natural  convulsion,  or  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  describes  , 


their  position  in  these  words :  '<  On 
that  promontory  (Campanella)  is  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  built  by  Ulysses : 
on  rounding  the  point,  the  solitary 
and  rocky  islands  occur  which  are 
called  the  Syrenuss."  The  largest 
island  is  now  called  Igola  Lunpa,  or 
Itola  di  San  Piefro,  from  a  church 
which  formerly  existed  on  it,  dedicated 
to  the  Apostle ;  the  second  is  called  // 
CagUiktio  i  the  third  and  smallest  is 
called  from  its  shape  laoUt  Raionda,  In 
the  palmy  days  of  Amalfi,  these  islands 
were  used  as  the  state  prison  of  the 
Republic,  many  of  the  Doges  who 
made  themselves  intolerable  by  thvir 
tyranny,  having  been  condemned  to  a 
life  of  exile  and  misery  on  their  rocky 
solitudes*  In  the  year  1038  the  Doge 
Mansone  III.,  who  had,  through  the 
intrigues  of  his  mother  Maria,  driven 
his  brother  Giovanni  fix>m  the  ducal 
throne  four  years  before,  was  expelled 
by  that  brother  from  his  usurped  au- 
thority, and  after  having  had  bis  eyes 
put  out,  was  confined  as  a  prisoner  in 
these  islands  until  he  oould  obtain  a 
mitigation  of  his  sufferings  by  being 
allowed  to  end  his  days  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  tlie  time  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
the  command  of  the  castle  on  the  larger 
island  was  confided  to  Pasquale  Celeu- 
tano,  a  native  of  Poaitano  on  the  main- 
land, who  fortified  the  three  islands 
against  the  attacks  of  pirates  by  build- 
ing at  his  own  cost  two  towers  in  addi« 
tlon  to  the  castle  which  then  existed, 
and  surrounding  them  with  walls  and 
bastions ;  in  return  for  which  patriotic 
act,  he  obtained  from  the  Norman  chief 
a  grant  of  the  dignity  of  castellan  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  in  perpe- 
tuity. At  the  present  time  the  islands 
are  entirely  deserted  by  all  save  the 
sea  fowls  which  may  now  claim  them 
as  their  own ;  and  though  their  broken 
outlines  make  them  such  beautiful  ob- 
jects from  a  distance,  or  from  the 
heights  of  the  mainland,  *<  like  emeralds 
in  a  sea  of  sapphire,**  they  are  found  on 
a  near  approaich  to  be  barren  as  well 
as  desolate.  If  we  except  the  bones 
which  Virgil  poetically  mentions  as 
whitening  the  rocks  on  which  the 
Syrens  lured  their  victims  to  destruc* 
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Massa    contains    aome    relics    of  its 
Roman  period  in  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  and  other  edifices;  and  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  is  supposed 
by  the  Neapolitan  antiquaries  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Juno.    Its  prin- 
cipal modem  buildings  are,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  episcopal   palace   adjoining, 
and  the  church  near  the  Marina,  whidi 
n  the  scene  of  an  annual  f^  on  the 
15th   of  August,  when  the  trayeller 
-wiH  hare  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studying  the  costumes  and  manners  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  peninsula,  and  of 
observing   the  beauty  lor  which   the 
women    are    prorerbial.     In  modem 
times  Massa  became  remarkable  as  the 
head-quarters  of  Murat  during  General 
Lamarque^s  operations  against  Capri, 
then  garrisoned  by  British  troops  mider 
Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Hudson)  Lowe. 
Leaving   Massa,    «  ride    of  abottt 
S  miles  brings  us  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  the  Pttnta  deUa  Coni- 
panella,  the  **  Promontorium  MinBprae* 
of  the  poets,  and  tlie  site  of  the  famous 
temple  which  Ulysses  is  said  by  Seneca 
and  Strabo  to  have   erected  to  that 
goddess.      It    is    a    noble    headland, 
worthy  of  forming  one  oFthe  boundaries 
of  such  a  gulf  as  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
It  derives  its  modem  name  from  the 
bell   {cftmpanella)   which   was  always 
hung  in  the  watch  towers  erected  on 
this  coast  by  Charles  Y.  in  the  1 6th 
century  to  guard  it  from  the  incnr- 
sions  of  the   Barbary  pirates.     These 
bells  gave  the  inhabitants   notice  of 
impending  danger  on  being  struck  with 
a  hammer  (marieBo),  a  derice  to  which 
we  owe  the  term  "  Martello  tower,"*  so 
long  naturalised  in  England  witlioat 
the  adjuncts  from  wliich  it  derived  its 
name  and  its  significance.     The  sum* 
mit  of  the  promontory  commands  a 
6ne  riew  of  the  Islands  of  the  Syrens 
<  and  the  coast  of  Capri.     It  is  covered 
with   oKve  trees  and  myrtles,  while 
the  banks  of  the  cliff  below  are  radiant 
at  the  proper  season  with   crocuses, 
violets,  and  primroses.     The   eastern 
extremity  of  the  promontory  termi- 
nates in  a  singular  peninsular  head* 
land   eaTled  the  Punta  di  Montalto, 
forming  between  it   and  the    Punta 


tion,  the  description  of  the  fifth  .Sneid 

may  be  still  applied  to  them :  — 

**  Jomque  adeo   scoimlot  Syreaom   adTeCU 
•ubibat. 
Dlffldlei   qnoDdam,  mttUorumtue  oMibiu 

anx>B, 
Tom  raara  aMldao  hngi  tale  aaxa  soaa- 
bant" 

The  fisbenaen  of  the  coaat  oooa- 
sionally  land  upon  tbem,  and  in  ad- 
verse wiads  find  a  safe  anebocage  mdcr 
their  lee.  There  is  deep  water  all 
round  tbem.  The  depth  bet«peea  II 
Castelletto  and  the  Scoglio  Vivara  is 
not  less  than  48  fathoaia. 

Anotber  ezeuraion  of  great  beauty, 
which  must  be  made  en  horses  or 
donkeys  from  Sorrento,  is  to  JCossa 
LMbrtn$e,  the  siunmit  d  the  PtuUa 
deUa  Cmnprnmella,  and  the  Coavent  of 
Sanf  Apaim,  which  we  shall  oemplete 
our  sketch  of  the  Sorrentine  pramoo- 
tory  by  proceeding  to  describe. 

MAaBA   2.irBaBir8K. 

Hie  road  from  Sorrento  to  Masaa 
winds  tlirough  ohve-ferests  by  the  ride 
of  the  mountain,  sinking  and  rising  by 
turns  as  it  crosses  the  vast  and  deep 
ravines  which  every  where  intersect 
•this  coast.  The  scenery  which  it  com- 
mands is  not  Bun»»sed  by  anything 
which  can  be  met  with  in  this  region 
-of  natural  beauty;  the  view  of  Sor- 
rento from  the  first  ridge  after  leaving 
the  town  may  be  specially  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Southern 
Italy.  Massa  is  distant  from  Sor- 
rento aboat  3  miles  by  the  lower  road. 
It  is  an  episcopal  city  of  10,000  sonls, 
and  still  retains  the  name  it  bore  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Greek  colonisa- 
tioa.  The  .city  is  neariy  a  mile  in 
length,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst 
olive  groves  and  vineyards  on  a  cliff 
overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
terminating  in  the  point  called  the  Capo 
di  Como,  the  name  of  Capo  di  Massa 
being  given  to  the  well-defined  head- 
land which  bounds  the  Bay  of  Massa 
on  the  north-east.  The  singular  in- 
sulated rock  called  ''La  Vervece,** 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
from  the  coasts  of  the  bay,  lies  about 
ttidway     between    thesti    headlands. 
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no  doubt  that  it  was  once  united.  It 
is  distant  about  10  miles  from  Sorrento, 
and  rather  more  than  22  miles  from  the 
Mole  of  Naples.  The  hire  of  a  ten< 
oared  boat  from  Sorrento  for  the  day, 
is  from  four  to  five  ducats ;  and  as  the 
inn  at  the  town  of  Capri  affords  but  in« 
diflTerent  accommodation,  most  travel- 
len  make  arratfgements  for  accomplish- 
ing the  excursion  in  one  day ;  though, 
in  justice  to  the  island,  we  must  not 
omit  to  record  the  story  of  one  of  our 
countrymen,  who,  bsTing  visited  it  for 
a  brief  sojourn  of  three  days,  was  so 
much  delighted  with  its  salubrity  and 
scenery,  that  he  made  it  his  residence 
for  thirty  years.  The  traveller  who  has 
determined  to  devote  only  one  day  to 
the  excursion  will  find  it  necessary  to 
start  very  early,  as  it  requires  several 
hours  to  examine  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  in  the  island,  which  should 
be  quitted  in  time  to  allow  the  boat  to 
return  to  Sorrento  before  dark.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  a  calm 
day  should  be  chosen  in  order  to  pre- 
vent disappointment  in  seeing  the 
Grotta  d*Aszura,  and  that  a  supply  of 
provisions  should  be  taken  from  Sor- 
rento,— the  cmUint  of  the  island  inn 
having  so  few  demands  upon  its  re- 
sources that  the  traveller  had  better 
make  himself  independent  of  it,  except 
in  the  article  of  wine,  which  still  main- 
tains its  ancient  reputation,  as  well  as 
the  memory  of  the  tyrant  who  made 
Capri  infamous,  in  the  name  of  ''  vino 
Tiberiano." 

The  island  of  Capri,  standing  out  in 
bold  and  rugged  migesty  *Mike  an  ad- 
vanced sentinel**  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  is  se- 
parated from  the  Sorrentine  Promon- 
tory by  a  deep  channel,  S  miles  in 
breadth.  The  island  is  3^  miles  in 
length,  and  2  in  breadth  at  its  western 
portion,  being  divided,  about  the  mid- 
dle, into  two  mountain  masses,  of  which 
the  loftiest  and  largest  is  that  on  the 
west,  called  Monte  Solaro,  which  rises 
about  its  centre  to  the  height  of  1900 
feet  above  the  sea ;  the  eastern  division 
of  the  island  is  about  860  feet  in  its 
highest  part,  and  terminates  in  cliffs 
which  plunge  precipitously  into   the 


delta  Campanella  itself  an  irregular 
bay  open  to  the  south,  and  called  the 
Cala  della  Cieta.  Between  the  Punta 
di  Montalto  and  the  Punta  Recomune 
in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  tho  little 
Iftnding  place  called  the  Marina  di 
Cantone,  situated  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  point  which  bounds  the  Ma- 
rina di  Nerano  already  described.  The 
depth  of  water  round  the  Punta  della 
Campanella  ts  from  30  to  60  fiithoms. 
The  lighthouse  on  the  point,  with  a 
fixed  light,  was  erected  by  the  present 
king.  The  distance  of  the  promon- 
tory from  Capo  del  Tumolo  beyond 
Amalfi  is  20  miles ;  its  distance  firom 
Cftpo  di  Ijicosa,  the  S.  E.  boundary 
of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  12  leagues; 
its  distance  from  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  island  of  Capri  in  3  miles. 
The  depth  of  water  between  these 
lof^y  headlands  is  from  60  to  80  fa- 
thoms. There  is  a  sunken  rock  ex- 
actly in  mid-channel ;  but  though  there 
are  S.5  fathoms  close  to  it  on  all 
sides,  ships  of  large  burden  invariably 
avoid  the  danger  by  steering  close  to 
the  island  or  the  main.  Half-a-mtle 
£.  &  E.  of  this  rock  the  depth  of  water 
is  not  less  than  280  fiithoms. 

The  return  from  the  Punta  della 
Campanella  to  Sorrento  may  be  agpree- 
ably  varied  by  a  visit  to  Sant  Agaia, 
prettily  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Bay  of  Salerno.  The  convent  of 
the  same  name,  since  its  suppression  by 
the  French,  has  been  called  the  De$erto 
di  Sant*  Agata,  and  is  now  uninhabited. 
It  is  built  on  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks 
of  the  mountain,  and  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  two  bays,  the  Island 
oi  Capri,  the  church  of  Santa  Costanin 
and  the  headland  of  the  Campanella, 
the  town  of  Massa,  and  other  objects 
already  familiar  to  the  traveller.  Sent' 
Agata  is  only  one  mile  distant  from 
Sorrento^  and  two  miles  from  Massa. 

CAPRI. 

Sorrento  being  one  of  the  points-from 
which  travellers  find  it  most  convenient 
to  visit  Capri,  it  may  be  useful  to  de» 
scrilie  it  in  connection  with  the  Sor- 
rentine Promontory,  to  which  there  is 
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The  village  of  Capri  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountaiD,  and 
the  village  of  Anaeapri  is  situated  on 
the  table^land  of  the  western.  The 
north-eastern  promontory  of  the  Uand, 
a  noble  headland  whieh  fomas  a  con* 
spicuoua^objcct  from  Ihe  Piaia  of  Sar- 
rentKH  u  called  Jjo  Capo;  the  noftfa- 
ireMem  fMEonootory  of  Che  Mlaod,lbraa- 
ing  the  northern  point  of  the  Monte 
Solaro,  is  called  the  Punladell' Atoem, 
or  the  Punta  Vitarcto ;  the  soiltb- 
westem  is  called  the  Punta  di  Carena. 
The  circumference  of  the  ishad  is 
about  11  miles. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  the 
island  wheie  a  landing  oan  be  efiected 
with  safiety.  On  the  appaoaeb  of  atrsa- 
gers,  the  peasantry  bring  down  donkejFs 
to  the  beieh  for  hiie,  and»  as  the  con- 
tinual ascents  are  excessively  fitiguing 
to  the  best  pedestrian,  tbeiraveUer  will 
do  well  to  secure  their  services.  The 
diarge  is  6  carlini  a  day  for  each  don- 
key, exclusive  of  a  bucnaaiauo  to  the 
driver.  The  cicerone  •.  expects  hslf  a 
piastre  for  his  day's  attendianGe. 

Capri,  the  Capreti  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  has  preserved  in  its  Phceni- 
cian  name  DHED,  Cepkorim,  or  **  the 
villages,"  an  interesting  record  of  the 
two  villages  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
having  existed  in  times  anterior  to  his 
own.  The  Greek  and  Latin  historians 
tell  Hs  tliat  it  was  founded  by  a  Pdasgic 
colony  from  Acarnaoia,  and  it  still  re- 
tains unmistajkeable  traces  of  that  colony 
in  the  names  of  Capri  and  Ana-CaprL 
Before  Naples' fell  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  the  island  beloi^^  to  the  Nea- 
politan Republic,  but  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  Republic  tmosferred  it 
to  that  £mperor  in  exchange  for  Isdiia. 
For  4  years,  in  his  old  age,  Augustus 
resided  in  the  iriand,  embellishing  it 
with  palaces,  baths,  aqueducts,  and 
other  edifices.  Under  Tiberius  it  be- 
came the  scene  of  atrocities  and  ty- 
rannies more  shocking  to  humanity  than 
the  eruptions  of  l^esuvius  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  nature  were  calamitons  to 
the  shores  of  the  mainland.  Tlie  ruins 
of  the  12  palaces  which  lie  erected  on 
the  most  elevated  points  to  the  .12  su- 
perior dvvinitias,  attest  the  activity. of 


the  tyrant  in  covering  the  island  with 
the  monuments  of  his  taste  and  power. 
The  remains-  of  these  «di€ces,  •  which 
constitute  the. principal  AntipUiim  of 
Capri,  are  confined  entirely  to  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  island;  but  as  evcty 
building  which  Tiberius  eveoted  ana 
raied  to  the  ground  by  his-sttoecssor, 
it  is  not  surprisii^  that  th«y  .bow  pre- 
sent little  more  than  maeseo  of  shapeleas 
masonry, —  every  thing  of  value  in  the 
form  of  sculj^re  having  bean  lemeivd 
to  .the  Maiseo  Borbonieo  at  Naplas. 
The  most  important  ruins  are  situated 
on  the  summit  of  XiO  C#pa^  the  eastam 
promontory  of  the  island.  They  are 
supfiesed  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
great. palace  which  Tiborius  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  under  the  name  of  the  Villa 
Jovis,  and  in  whidi  iie  secluded  bias- 
sdf  for  nine  months  .after  he  had  sup- 
pressed the  conspiracy  of  S^janns. 
Near  it  are  the  foundations  of  the 
Pharos,  mentioned  by  Suetonius  aa 
having  been  thrown. down  by  an  earth- 
quake a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
.the  imperial  tyrant.  A  bas-relief  was 
found  on  this  spot  represeatiog  the 
Empresses  Lucilla  and  Crispina,  the 
sister  and  wife  of  Commodua,  who 
banished  them  to  this  island  for  their 
participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
senators  against  his  life,  a.  n.  185. 
Between  the  foundations  of  the  Pharoa 
and  the  Villa  Jovis  is  a. perpendicular 
rock  700  feet  above  the  sea,  called  H 
Salto,  or  **  the  leap,**'wluch  the  local 
ontiqaaries  identify  .with  the  **  Saltua 
Caprearum,**  the  fatal  spot  whence  the 
victims  of  Tiberius  were  predpitated 
into  the  sea.  **  Uude  damnatMt^  saya 
Suetonius,  "  poat  louffa  €t  oj^fuinta  tar-^ 
menta,  pradpiiari  ewram  se  in  marm 
jmbebatt  txdpimte  clagsiarionaH  mauu^ 
et  ecntu  atqme  remit. eiidente  cadavtnu 
ne  cut  r€sidui  apirihu  quidquam  ine$s€t^* 
The  temples  of  Piestumare  visible  from 
this  precipice.  In  other  directions  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  mountain  are  massea 
of  ruins,  which  are  considered  to  be 
thos^of  a  temple,  a  theatre,  and  baths. 
Among  them  were  found  the  marble 
pavement  and  thesculptured  ornaments 
which  now  decorate  the  Cathedral  of 
Capri.   Between  this  mountain  and  the 
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S.  £.  point,  called  the  Punta  Tmgara, 
are  tiro  conical  hills  called  the  Tuoro 
grande  e  piccolo,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  TaurubulsB  of  Statius.  On 
the  west  of  one  of  them  is  a  vast  grotto 
^which  still  bears  evidence  of  the  Mi- 
thratic  worship  which  once  prevailed 
here,  in  the  name  of  Mitromania,  which 
it  not  only  retains  itself  but  gives  to 
the  adjacent  promontory.  Numerous 
antiques,  including  a  Miifaratic  bas- 
relief  and  a  Greek  inscription,  and 
some  human  bones  have  been  found  in 
this  grotto.  Near  it,  at  a  spot  called 
Sloneta,  are  some  ruined  reservoirs, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  second  of  the  twelve  palaces  of 
Tiberius.  On  the  flanks  of  Uie  Monte 
di  Son  Miehele  are  some  massive  walls, 
a  long  corridor,  and  remains  of  baths, 
which  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  third  palace.  The  modem  fortress 
on  the  summit  of  the  same  bill,  on 
which  some  traces  of  the  ancient  road 
still  exist,  is  believed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  fourth.  On  the  south- 
eastern  «de  of  the  island,  near  the 
place  called  Le  Camerelle,  are  some 
arched  chambers,  supposed  to  be  the 
rains  of  the  fifth,  the  notorious  palace 
called  the  "Spintris**  and  <*  Seilarii,** 
^which  Suetonius  describes  ta  the  **  ««/es 
tgrcaiuintm  tibidinum,**  and  of  which 
Taeitus  remarks  **tuncque  pritnum  ig- 
ticta  ante  voeabnla  reperia  Mumt  SeBari" 
ortim  et  Spintriarum,  exfaditate  loci,  tie 
ntuHipUei  pattetUid."  The  infamous 
medals  which  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins  are  known  to  numismatists 
as  the  Spintrian  medals.  A  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Camerelle  a  dis- 
znaotled  fortification  marks  the  site  of 
the  sixth  palace.  The  Certosa,  found- 
ed by  Queen  Joanna  I.,  and  converted 
into  barousks  in  recent  years,  is  con- 
sidered to  occupy  the  site  of  the  seventh ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  triple  echo. 
The  eighth  is  traceable  in  the  ruined 
arehes  and  reservoirs  on  the  slopes 
of  Monte  Castiglione.  Sopra  Fontana 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town  of 
Capri,  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  ninth  ;  the  statue  of  Tiberius  now 
in  the  Vatican  was  found  in  the  ex- 
tensive vaults  and  ruins  on  this  spot. 
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The  tenth  palace  is  placed  by  (he  an- 
tiquaries on  the  descent  from  Sopra 
Fontana  to  the  beach,  where  five  vaults 
are  to  be  seen,  in  which  numerous  an- 
tiques were  found,  including  eight  co- 
lumns of  giallo  antico  and  cipoUino, 
four  of  which  now  decorate  the  church 
of  S.  Coslanzo.  Campo  di  Pisco,  now 
occupied  by  a  modem  fort,  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  eleventh,  called 
the  Villa  Marina,  the  ruins  of  which 
can  only  be  examined  by  descending 
into  them  by  a  ladder.  The  remains 
of  the  twelfth  are  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  four  subterranean  arched  cham- 
bers which  are  seen  in  a  vineyard 
called  Le  Grotte  on  the  beach  below 
the  rocks  of  Anacapri.  Two  of  the 
chambers  are  filled  with  water  ;  one  of 
the  others  contains  large  quantities  of 
au  exceedingly  fine  cretaceous  powder, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  the  imperial  potters  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  **  vasa  myrrhina.*'  Some 
of  the  masses  of  masonry  belonging  to 
this  palace  are  partly  covered  by  the 
sea,  in  consequence  of  the  subsidence 
of  the  land,  of  which  Capri  offers  ex- 
amples scarcely  less  striking  than  those 
furnished  by  the  mainland. 

On  the  west  of  this  beach  is  the 
lofty,  and  in  parts  precipitous,  rock 
which  isolates  the  plain  of  Anacapri 
from  the  rest  of  the  island.  The  as- 
cent is  accomplished  by  535  rude  and 
narrow  steps,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  constructed  probably  in  times 
long  anterior  to  the  Roman  rule,  lliere 
is  no  way  of  reaching  the  village  of 
Anacapri  and  the  summit  of  Monte 
Solaro  but  by  ascending  these  steps. 
The  donkeys  are  trained  to  ascend  and 
descend  them  without  riders,  and  the 
traveller  who  is  unable  to  incur  the 
fatigue  of  doing  so  on  foot  can  be 
carried  in  a  chair  or portantina.  At  the 
summit  of  the  steps  is  a  mule  path, 
extending  thence  to  the  extremity  of 
the  plain.  There  is  nothing  to  interest 
the  traveller  in  the  village  of  Anacapri, 
and  there  are  no  antiquities  on  Monte 
Solaro.  The  view  from  the  summit, 
which  is  1,800  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
very  extensive,  embracing,  however,  no 
objects  which  are  not  commanded  by 
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the  eastern  and  more  aceenible  ha^hts 
of  the  island. 

About  midway  betweea  the  Marina 
di  Capri  and  the  Punta  deli'  Aicera^ 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  is- 
land, ia  the  celebraled  **  Rlue  Grotto^" 
called  the  GroMa  Axxmreu  A9  we 
haTa  already  hinted  at  tbe  eommence- 
meat  of  this  article,  a  calm  day  shoikld 
be  ehosen  for  visiting  tlria  eevem*  as 
it  can  only  be  entered  when  the  sea  is 
tranquil,  and  then  only  in  a  small  boat 
which  must  be  hired  for  the  purpose 
at  the  landing  place.  When  the  boat 
reaches  the  entrance,  the  trav^cr  nmsfe 
lie  down  in  the  bottom,  while  the  swell 
of  the  waves  carries  tl)e  boat  under  the 
rocky  arch,  which  is  oaly  3  fieet  high 
and  so  narrow  that  it  might  easily  escape 
attention  amidst  the  rough  precipices 
which  meet  the  eye  on  eitlier  side  of 
it  The  entrance  being  passed,  the  tra- 
veller finds  h  imself  in  a  fairy  scene  which 
justifies,  while  it  surpasses,  the  poetical 
creations  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 
**  A  sparry  roof  worked  by  the  living 
waters,"  says  the  author  of  **  Notes 
on  Naples,"  "  spreads,  like  a  pavi- 
lion, its  low  wide  arches  on  every  hand ; 
cells,  and  shelves,  and  adamantine  halls, 
bluer  than  the  blue  heaven  yo«  have 
left  and  they  will  never  see^  are  above 
you,  and  beneath,  and  far  within,  and 
all  around  ;  silent,  too,  as  sleep,  except 
for  the  iniknt  echoes  of  the  rippling 
water,  and  the  light  drip  at  intervals 
of  the  suspended  oar.  The  waves, 
which  are  the  cavern's  pevemeni,  are 
like  the  turquoise  stone,  as  delicate, 
but  more  luminous,  and  transparent 
as  light,  as  they  undulate  around  in 
their  soft  hues,  suffusing  the  sunken 
Toek,  the  submarine  wall,  and  the 
ardied  roof  above  you  fretted  with  its 
stalactites.  A  colour  as  of  violet  is  in 
the  air,  and  in  the  vault's  more  distaiU 
depths  there  is  a  purple  like  the  starry 
night  Nay,  the  very  fisli  among  the 
broken  rocks  below  your  keel  seem  blue 
as  the  bbd's  wing.  Thia  Grotta  Az- 
zorra  is  a  ball  for  a  saa*god,  where 
Tethys  might  repose  her  limbs  in  sul- 
try noon,  or  the  translated  Glancus, 
enamoured  of  his  Nereid,  make  his 
home.     The  horizontal  qwce  of  the 


cave  may  be  that  of  a  cathedraL    It 
requires  to  be  stated  that  this  magical 
colouring  ia  produced — so  it  obvioudy 
appeared  to  me  at  least — by  the  sun's 
rays  inter-penetrating  the  sea^  and  en- 
tering the  grot  refiected  and  refi:acted 
through   the  water,  for  the  aperture 
extends  fiir  down  into  the  nde  of  the 
rock.     The  light  seemed  little  dimi- 
nished, and  the  colouis  not  at  all  im> 
paired,  when   the  part  of  the  orifice 
above  the  water  was  fiUed  by  the  boat 
They  told  us  this  grotto  was  a  recent 
discovery.     It  may  be;  but  Addison 
described  one  marveUeualy  like  it  140 
years  ago;  and  if  this  be  new,  I  wonder 
what  has  been  done  with  the  old  one." 
The  common  story  alluded  to  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  quotation  is,  that  the 
grotto   was    unknown   till   the    year 
1822,  when  it  was  discovered  by  two 
Englishmen  who  were  bathing  on  the 
coast,  or,  as  the  Capriotea  assert,  by  a 
fisherman  of  the  island,  called  Ferrara. 
It  is   quite  possible  that  the   grotto 
may  have  been  forgotten  for  a  few  ge- 
nerations, at  a  time  when   trav^«rs 
were  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  now, 
and  when  the  natural  wonders  which 
surround  them  were  little  known  oc 
appreciated  by  the  Neapolitans  them- 
selves.    It  is  also  possible  that  it  may 
have  been  re-dbcovered  in  1 82S ;  but 
there  is  am|4e   evidence  tiiat   it  was 
known,  not  only  when  Addison  visited 
Italy  at  the  comnenoement  of  the  lost 
century,  but  aa  for  back  as  1605,  when 
Capaccio  published  his  great  work,  the 
**  Uistoria  Napolitana,"  in  which  it  ia 
distinctly  mentioned    and    described. 
The  length  of  the  grotto,  which  ia  el- 
liptical in  form,  is  165  English  feet; 
the  breadth,  in  tlie  widest  part,  is  about 
100  foet ;  the  height  of  the  vault  is 
about  40  feet  in  the  highest  pifft ;  the 
depth   of  water  is   about  8  fathoms;. 
About  the  middle  of  the  grotto,  on 
the  right  side,  is  a  kind  of  lan^ng* 
place,  leading  to  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage with  broken  steps,  and  closed  at 
the  cstremity  by  a  square  stone,  be-> 
yond  which  no  attempt  has  been  noade 
to  trace  it.     Mangoni,  who  was  the 
first  in  our  time  to  publish  a  scientific 
account  of  the  gretto,  supposes  thnt 
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this  paange  eommuoiaAted  with  some 
ancient  villa  on  Ihe  heights  above^  and 
that  the  grotto  was  then  used  either 
■a  a  batbing-plaeeor  as  a  place  of  era- 
barkation.  This  con^iecture  darivea 
ooafirmatjon  from  the  fiut  that  the 
eactfaquakes  and  eonmUtODS  of-cigh> 
taan  .centuriea  aie  quite  sufiaaent  to 
aeoount  for  the  cubsidence  of  the  land 
which  has  eridently  taken  pkM»  on  the 
shwes  of  the  island,  and  by  whioh  the 
eotranee  of  the  eavem  has  been  nade 
much  lower  than  it  oaast  have  been  in 
Roman  times.  If  this  subsidenre 
should  continue  at  Capri  as  it  does  un- 
doubtedly on  both  coasts  of  the.  Sor- 
zentiae  Promontory^  •  the  grotto  will 
eventually  become  inaseessible ;  but, 
OD  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  equal 
possibility  that  the  ishmd  amy  be  agsin 
npraiaed  like  the  eoast  of  Possuoli. 

During  the  war  with  Napoleoo,  Ca- 
pri was  one  of  the  few  spots  of  Italian 
territory  on  whiah  the  British  flag  was 
temporarily  planted.     In   May,  1806, 
vhile  the  ci^  of  .Naples  was  edebrat- 
ing  with  illuminations  and  festivities 
the  proclaraation  of  Joseph  Bonsparte 
aa  Jiing  of  the  TwoSicBies,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  after  a  slight  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  took  possession  of 
Capri  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand. 
Sir  John  Stuart,  then  commanding  in 
Sicily,  placed  in  it  a  small  garrison, 
consisting  of  five  companies  of  Coisiean 
Hangem  and  nine  artiUerymeii,  under 
the  coBEunand  of  Colonel  (afterwards 
Sir  Hudson)  Lowe.     After  the  battle 
of  Maida  the  Corsicao  force  was  in- 
eressed  to  684  men»  but  only  the  artil- 
lerymen and  some  of  the  officers  were 
£o^lish.     There  was  at  this  time  no 
military  work  on  the  island,  and  con- 
sequently for  two  years  Colonel  Lowe 
had  to  employ  his  small  force  in  forti- 
fying it -as  well  as  his  limited  resources 
would  allow.      In  August,  1808,  on 
Murat  taking  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, &ir  John  Stuart  strengthenod  the 
garrison  with  the  Malta  regiment,  of 
669  men,  under  Major  Hamill,  whose 
ability  and  seal  by  no  means  compen- 
sated for  their  want  of  discipline.     To 
this  regiment  was  confided  the  defence 
of  Anacaprif  hitherto  considered  the 


least  aeoessible  portion  of  the  island. 
On  the  4th 'of  October  a  casBbnied 
French  and  Kaapolitsa  expedition, 
under  the  oonmand  of  General  La- 
marque,  attacked  the  island  in  three 
diTiaions,  two  of  which  were  direeted 
against  the  'two  jatwiing-plases,  .and 
the  third  againt  the-rochy  eoast. of 
Anaeapri.  The  assmiits  of  the  first 
two  dtviaoBS  worn  feigned;  ^faelast^ 
aad-apparantly  the  aaost  hopeless,  waa 
the  real  one.  .There  is  good  leason 
for  beUering  that  the  Bialtosehadbaen 
tampered  wkh;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
effiirta  and  example  of  Major  Hamil], 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  bayoneted 
than  SMTBsndar,  they  ofiered 
any  resist sncc  to  the  invaders, 
who,  nvMRting-the  preeipioes  by  t  the 
aidof  sQaUng-laddars»establisbed  them. 
seWes  on  the  tahliiilanri  <A  Anaeapri. 
On  the  foUowiag  daythe  Maltese  snr- 


By  this  eooduet  of  the  Malloso  and 
other  casoaitics,  Cohmel  Low«*s  foree 
was  reduced  to  abaiBt  770  men,  but 
such  was  liis  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
of  his  CoEsieans  that  he  peremptorily 
refused  General  lAmarque*s  summons 
to  surrender.  The  French,  who  had 
descended  the -steps  of  Anaeapri,  now 
opened  a  fire  en  the  town  and  castle,  a 
position  which  both  Sir  John  Moone 
and  Sir  Charles  Pasley  had  pronounced 
iaeapable  of  resisting  cannon.  In  spite 
of  this  disadvantage.  Colonel  Lowo 
and  his  little  garrison  gaUantly  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  lO  days,  during  which 
the  Sicilian  squadron  which  had  been 
sent  to  assist  him*  for  rcaaons  which 
were  never  satisfiwtorily  explained, 
kept  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
isbnd,  that  they  fidled  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  landing  his  reinforcements. 
On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  General 
Lamarque,  havii^  made  a  practicable 
breach,  sent  a  fl^  of  truce»  with  a  note 
ealliog  upon  Colonel  Lowe  to  spare 
the  inhabitants  the  horrors  of  an  as* 
saultf  end  expressing  his  conviction 
that  "he  had  made  a  defence  which 
did  honour  to  bis  courage  and  abi- 
lities.** On  the  16th,  at  General  La- 
marquees  request,  Colonel  Lowe  had 
an    interview    with    Yaokf  when  ..the 
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general  expressed  his  astonishment  t>iat 
Colonel  Lowe  had  so  long  persisted  in 
maintaining  a  post  which  was  unten- 
able against  cannon.  He  demanded 
an  immediate  surrender,  and  that  the 
whole  garrison  should  become  pri- 
soners of  war,  except  the  Colonel  him- 
self and  his  officers,  who  were  to  be 
allowed  to  retire  to  Sicily.  Colonel 
Lowe  refused  to  make  any  distinction 
between  his  officers  and  men,  or  to 
admit  the  term  ** prisoners  of  war** 
into  the  convention,  declaring  that  he 
would  rather  meet  the  assault.  On 
the  next  day  he  sent  to  General  La- 
marque  the  terms  (m  which  he  would 
surrender.  Tliese  terms  were  accepted 
by  the  French  commander,  but  Murat 
afterwards  refused  to  ratify  them,  and 
ordered  the  General  to  demand  the 
return  of  the  ratification.  This  de- 
mand was  of  course  refused,  and  Ge- 
neral I^marque  having,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  renewed  the  ratification. 
Col.  Lowe  and  his  little  force  marched 
out  of  the  Castle  on  the  SOth,  with  flags 
flying  and  band  playing,  and  embarked 
in  the  Ambuscade  ^gate  for  Sicily. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  red 
wine  of  Capri,  called  the  **  vino  llbe- 
riano.*'  The  island  produces  also  se- 
veral delicious  fruits,  and  oil  which 
rivals  that  of  Vico.  Its  quails,  which 
were  so  much  esteemed  by  the  epicures 
of  ancient  Rome,  stilt  supply  the  Nea- 
politan markets  in  such  abundance 
that  they  constitute  the  chief  source 
from  which  the  bishop  derives  his  re- 
Tenutf.  The  population  of  the  island 
is  6000  souls,  of  whom  4000  are  set- 
tled in  the  district  of  Capri,  and  2030 
«n  the  district  of  AnacaprL  With  few 
«xceptions  the  inhabitants  are  all  agri- 
culturists and  fishermen. 

VAPLKS  TO  AMALFI. 

One  of  the  most  agpt*eab1e  ezcur- 
•cions  which  the  traveller  can  make  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  is  tliat 
to  Amalfi,  whether  it  be  visited  by 
ttself,  or  in  combination  with  other 
well  known  scenes  of  the  Sorrentinc 
Promontory  and  the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
such  as  Caatellammare,  Sorrento,  Sa- 
lerno, and  Pestum.    Down  to  the  year 


1852*  from  whatever  point  this  excur- 
sion was  commenced,  it  was  necessary 
to  terminate  it  on  horseback  or  on 
donkeys,  by  water  or  on  foot,  for  such 
was  the  position  of  Amalfi,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  carriage  to 
approach  it.  The  new  coast-road,  how- 
ever, flrom  Vietri  to  Amalfi,  which 
has  recently  been  opened,  has  made 
this  deficiency  a  matter  of  history. 

From  Naples  there  are  two  routes 
for  the  choice  of  the  traveller,  if  he 
wish  to  proceed  to  Amslfi  direct :  I. 
By  the  first  he  will  take  the  railway  to 
Nocera,  where  he  may  hire  a  carriage 
to  La  Cava,  visit  the  monastery,  and 
proceed  thence  through  the  Val*  Arslc- 
cia  to  Vietri,  and  by  the  beautiful  coast- 
road  we  have  mentioned  through  Ce- 
tara,  Major!,  and  Minori  to  Amalfi, 
visiting  Ravello  on  his  way,  if  be  does 
not  intend  to  return  by  the  same  road. 

8.  By  the  second  route,  the  travel- 
ler will  take  the  railway  to  Nocera, 
whence  a  mountain  road,  commenced 
by  Murat,  and  practicable  for  horses 
or  donkeys,  leads  over  the  western 
ridge  of  Monte  Sanf  AngeJo^  the  noble 
mountain  which,  by  its  height  of  5000 
feet,  and  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
outline,  ranks  as  the  <* monarch**  of 
all  the  mountains  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  road  crosses  it  by  the  castle,  called 
the  Torre  di  Chiunxo,  which  guards 
the  pass  on  the  Nocera  side,  and  looks 
down  upon  the  plain  which  witnessed 
the  death  of  Teias  and  the  extinction 
of  the  Gothie  kingdom.  From  this 
castle,  which  was  built  by  Raimondo 
Orsini,  Prince  of  Salerno,  in  the  reign 
of  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds through  Capitagnano,  into  the 
picturesque  valley  of  2Vamon^i,  and 
descends  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent 
whicli  flows  through  it,  to  Majori  on 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  where  it  falls  into 
the  new  carriage-road  along  the  coast 
from  Vietri  to  Amalfi. 

From  Sorrento  there  are  two  other 
modes  of  reaching  Amalfi,  the  first 
being  by  land  the  whole  way,  the 
second  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water,  the  land  journey  in  both  cases 
being  performed  on  horses  or  donkeys. 
1.  The  first  route  lies  over  the  moun- 
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taias  on  the  north-east  of  the  Piano, 
through  Santa  Maria  Castello  to  Aye- 
roia,  of  which  a  description  vill   be 
found  in  our  account  of  the  Contorni  of 
Amalfi,  distant  about  6  hours;  the  ride 
from  Agerola  to  Amalfi  is  about  3}  hours. 
2.  The  second  is  a  ride  of  about  an 
hour  to  that  part  of  the  Conti  delle 
Fontenelle,  where  the  descent  to  the 
Scaricatojo  liegins.     From  that  point 
a  steep,  but  well-constructed  staircase, 
the    descent    of   which    will    occupy 
nearly  another  hour,  leads  to  the  little 
landing-place  which  bears  the  name  of 
Scarieatojo,  or  the  wharf,  and  is  situated 
about    midway    between    the    Punta 
Germano    and    the    Punta    Fornillo, 
which  bounds  the  little  Bay  of  Positano 
on  the  west.  It  is  distant  about  6  miles 
from  Sorrento.      Before  the  traveller 
undertakes  this  route,  he  should  send 
orders  from  Sorrento  overnight  for  a 
boat  to  be  in  attendance;  and  in  like 
manner,  on  returning  from  Salerno  or 
Amalfi,  he  should  send  directions  to 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  of  Sorrento 
to  have  donkeys  waiting  his  arrival  at 
the  summit  of  the  stair.      From  the 
Scaricatojo  a  four-oared  boat,  for  which 
the  charge  is  Ij  piastre,  will  reach 
Amalfi  in  2^  hours.     Tlie  ride  from 
Sorrento  becomes  magnificent  as'  soon 
as  the  high  ground  is  reached  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Piano,  and  the  descent 
of  the  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  is 
full  of  wild  grandeur,  particularly  in 
those  parts  which  command  the  Islands 
of  the  Syrens  and  the  distant  sweep  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno.      Nor  is  it  the 
scenery  alone  which  makes  it  interest- 
ing.    The  shrubs  in  all  parts  of  this 
district  are  principally  evergreen,  so 
that  the  general  want  of  wood  is  less  felt 
than  it  would  be  otherwise;  the  myrtle 
is  seen  mingled  with  the  arbutus,  the 
daphne,  and  the  lentiscus ;  the  carouba 
tree,  with  its  dark  ash-like  foliage  and 
its  grotesque  fruit- pods,  is  everywhere 
a  striking  object;  and  the  wild  palm 
gives  diversity  to  a  surface,  on  which 
not  a   blade  of  com  is  ever  visible. 
The  vegetation,  also,  which  nature  has 
spread  beneath   our  feet  is  infinitely 
▼aried,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  charms 
of  these  mountain  rambles.  The  slopes, 
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fragrant  with  wild  thyme  and  other 
odoriferous  plants,  are  frequently  stud- 
ded with  the  squill,  the  crocus,  and  the 
cyclamen,  while  the  wild  strawberry, 
the  violet,  and  the  primrose,  are  seen 
nestling  in  the  rocky  nooks.     Between 
the   Scaricatojo  and  Amalfi  the  boat 
passes  under  a  range  of  mountains  rising 
above  the  Gulf  to  the  height  of  from 
4000  to  5O0O  feet,  every  ledge  covered 
with  houses  and  vineyards,  every  broader 
crag  with  a  town,  every  cove  and  beach 
of  shingle  occupied  by  the  boats  and 
nets  of  fishermen,  and  every  promon- 
tory made  picturesque  by  the  ruins  of  a 
martello  tower.  The  town  of  Positano, 
perched  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  b  one 
of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  pas- 
sage.    Further  eastward,  clustered  to- 
gether above  the  Punta  di  Vettica,  are 
the  towns  of  Vettica  Maggtore  and  Pra* 
jano.     B^ond  them  are  Furore  and 
Conca,  the  latter  situated  on  the  neck  of 
the  peninsular  promontory  which  bears 
the  name  of  Punta  di  Conca.     On  the 
higher  hills  bdiind  are  S.  Lnszaro  and 
Agerola.    Beyond  the  Punta  di  Conca 
are  Vettica  Minore,  Lone  and  Pastena; 
the  lofty  mountains  which  back  Amalfi 
on  the  north  are  crowned  by  the  towns 
of  Scala  and  Ravello.    The  whole  coast 
is  celebrated  for  its  coral  fisheries.   We 
must  add,  however,  that  although  thb 
route  of  the  Scaricatojo  is  the  shortest 
and  the  easiest  in  fine  weather,  it  is  in- 
tolerable in  rain  or  wind. 

From  CasteUammare  the  excursion  to 
Amalfi  may  be  made  either  by  the  high 
road  through  Nocera  and  La  Cava,  or 
by  the  mountain  route,  on  horses  or  on 
foot.     The  latter   occupies   about  4^ 
hours,  or  even  less;  we  have  ourselve»- 
accomplished  it  easily  under  4  hours, 
descending  the  mountains  on  the  Sa- 
lerno side  on  foot.     In  consequence  of 
the  steepness  of  these  mountains,  the 
journey  from  Castellammare  to  Amalfi: 
occupies  less  time  than  the  return  from' 
Amalfi  to   Csstellammare,  which   re- 
quires nearly  5  hours,     llie  route  lies* 
through  the  village  of  Piemontej  ovev 
the  northern  flanks  of  Monte  Sant'  AH-' 
gelo, — not  the  mountain  of  that  name 
which  forms  so  grand  an  object  from 
Nocera  and  Pompeii,  but  a  mountain 
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which    lies   S.  £.    of  CMtellammare. 
about   midway   between    it    and   tlie 
Punta  di  Conca,  and  therefore  about 
midway  between  the  gulfs  of  Naples 
and  Salerno.     It  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  name  of  Saot'  Angelo 
a^trt'pizzif  from  the  three  peaks  whicli 
make  it  so  conspicuous  an  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  two  mountains  wlticb  thus  bear 
the   name  of  Sant*  Angelo,  with  tlie 
lof^y  chain  of  hills  between  tbem,  con- 
stitute the  district  to  which  the  Rck 
mans  gave  the  name  of  ^  Mons  Lac- 
tarius,"  an  appellation  which  it  still 
justifies  by  the  excellence  of  its  pas- 
turage, and  tlte  richness  of  its  milk. 
.The    road,    after    leaving    Fiemonte, 
winds  by  the  beds  of  torrents  round 
.some  beautiful  dells  as  it  approaches 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountain, 
jwhich,  though  bare  and  wild  as  when 
Salvator  Rosa  dwelt  among  its  &8t- 
nessce  and  immortalised   the  robber- 
bends  who  gave  him  hospitality,  com- 
voands  a  auoeession  of  panoramas  of 
vast  extent,  incessantly  changing  with 
every  turn  and  elevation  of  the  path, 
and  rendered  more  impressive  by  the 
savage  solitude  which  reigns  around. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Pass 
M  extremely  grand,  the  soft  beauty  of 
the  two  bays  contrasting  finely  with 
the  wildness  of  the  mountain.      The 
.descent   on    the   Aniali    side    passes 
through  scenery  scarcely  less  remark- 
^le  in  character,  winding  down  to  the 
aea  through  wooded  ravines  and  over 
mountain  torrents,   dashing  from   an 
immense  heicht  into  ^e  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, beyond  which  the  outline  of  the 
Lucanian  coast  is  seen  stretching  away 
into  the  distance  as  far  as  Cape  Licosa. 
As  we  approach  Amalfi,  a  pathway 
diverges  from  the  main  road  to  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  the  Cappucdniy 
situated  considerably  above  the  town, 
and  for  some  years  past  converted  into 
an  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  travd- 
lers.     It  b  supplied  witli  clean  rooms, 
good  beds,  and  very  tolerable  &re;  the 
charge  for  each  person  is  from  7  to  10 
carlini  a  day.     The  Monaatery,  which 
■till  retains  its  cloister  and  arcades,  was 
founded  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  in 


1819,  by  Cardinal  Pietro  Capuano,  for 
the  Cistercians  of  Fossanova,  and  was 
richly  endowed  by  the  £mperor  Fre- 
derick II.    'llie  Cistercians  abandoned 
it  after  having  held  it  for  more  than 
200  years,  during  which  it  was  governed 
by  many  celebrated  abbots,  including 
the  famous  Gregory  of  Florence,  the 
frieqd  and  counsellor  of  King  Robert 
the  Wise.  The  building,  tlius  deserted 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  was  fiut  fiiU- 
ing  into   ruin,  when   the  citiiens  of 
Amalfi,  in  158S,  restored  and  conleired 
it  on  the  Capuchins^  who  retained  it 
until    its  final  sappression   in   1815. 
Their  name  lingers  on  the  spot,  and 
will  doubtless  long  survive  any  name 
which  may  be  given  to  it  as  a  mere 
hotel.     The  cloisters  are  still  perfect, 
and  are  very  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  Italian  cloisters  of  tlie  13th  ecn- 
tury.     Thm  arcades  rest  on  more  than 
100  dwarf  coupled  coIudmis;  the  arches 
are  pointed,  as  are  also  the  interlaced 
mouldings,  which  are  generally  serai- 
circular  in  our  English  cathedrals,  eadi 
moulding  intersecting  four  others,  and 
thereby  forming  six  lancet  arches.  The 
path  from  the  convent  to  the  town  dips 
rapidly  as  it  descends,  and  is  supported 
in  many  parts  by  arches;  in  one  plaee 
it  pastes  dose  to  one  of  the  vast  caverns 
which  are  of  such  frequent  occurreooe 
among  the  mountains  of  this  coast. 

There  is  another  inn  in  the  town 
itself,  called  the  AWergo  dtUa  Luma, 
which  is  well  placed,  and  gradually 
improving  in  oonveni^ice  and  comfort. 

AMALFI. 

Amalfi  Is  one  of  those  places  whoee 
characteristic  features  are  better  under- 
stood from  the  rudest  drawing  than 
from    the    most    minute   description. 
Encircled  and  crowned  by  mountains, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  gorge  from 
which  a  torrent  dashes  into  the  gulf 
below,  its  position  is  in  all  respects 
unique.      Its   churches,    towers,    and 
arcaded  houses,  grouped  together    in 
picturesque  irregularity,  are  barked  by 
precipices  of  wild  magnificence,  while 
the  efiect  of  the  combination  is  height- 
ened by  tliat  magic  colouring  which 
belongs  to  the  atmosphere  of  Southern 
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Italy.  Surely  in  no  other  nook  of  the 
earth's  suifiwe  am  the  eye  of  man  look 
upon  a  Boene  of  more  glorious  beauty. 

The  interest  of  Annli,  so  far  as  it 
ia  independent  Xii  the  charm  of  its 
natural  seenery^  is  entirdy  medisrvaL 
It  had  no  eiistence  in  classical  times, 
and  the  magnifieenoe  of  its  then  un- 
peopled coasts  was  unknown  to  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  poets,  its  history 
therefore  is  less  mixed  with  poetry  and 
fable  than  that  of  any  other  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Acoording  to  the  chronicle  preserred 
in   the    library  of   the    Theatines  at 
Naples,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Cro- 
nica  Amalfitana,"  a  part  of  which  was 
published  by  Muratori,  it  appears  that 
it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Roman 
patricians,  who,  having  letl  Rome  to 
follow   Constantine  to  fiysantium  on 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  in 
the  4th  century,  were  wrecked  on  the 
ooast  of  Illyrieum,  whence  they  mi- 
grated to  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  and 
there  built  or  reoceupied  a  city  called 
Melfo,  on  the  rirer  which  still  very 
nearly  retains  the  name,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Punta  di  Palinuro.    Driven 
shortly  afterwards  from  that  settlement 
by   the    Saracens,    they   migrated   to 
£boli,  and  at  last  removed  for  greater 
security  to  this  inaccessible  coast,  tak- 
ing up  their  position  at  Scah^a^xHlg 
the  mountains,  which  were  then   oc- 
cupied only  by  a  fow  shepherds,  the 
deaoendants  of  the  ancient  PicentinL 
From  this  point  they  gradually  de- 
aeended  to  the  coast,  and  gave  to  the 
city  which  they  erected  there  the  name 
of  Amalfiy  in  remembrance  of  their  Bret 
home  on  the  shores  of  the  Meditcr- 
ranaan.     The  colony  was  soon  after- 
wards incressed  by  the  arrival  of  other 
fiunilies  from  Rome,  who  were  induced 
to   emigrate  partly   by   the  accounts 
which  they  received  from  the  Brst  ad- 
Tenturers,  and  partly  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths,  who  were  not  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  that  disorganisation 
of  sooiety  which   prevuled  at  Rome 
after  it  had  once  ceased  to  be  the  seat 
of  empire. 

The  founders  of  Amalfi,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  history,  placed  it 
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under  the  protection  of  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  and  obtained  from  them 
the  privilege  of  erecting  it  into  a  Re- 
public, govenied  by  a  Prefect  of  their 
own  choice,  who  in  later  times  was 
digniSed  by  the  title  of  Coimt,  and 
still  kter  by  that  of  Doge.  The  in- 
crease of  the  population  soon  led  to  an 
extension  of  territory  beyond  the  valley 
in  which  the  first  colony  had  settled, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  when  the 
Republic  had  attained  the  height  of 
its  power,  its  limits  extended  on  the 
east  as  far  as  Cetera,  beyond  the  Capo 
d*Orso,  on  the  north  as  fin*  as  the  towns 
of  Gragnano  and  I^ettere  on  the  north- 
em  fianks  of  Monte  Sent*  Angelo^  and 
on  the  west  as  far  down  the  coast  as 
the  Ishinds  of  the  Syrens.  This  fact 
will  serve  to  explain  the  remarkable 
predominance  of  the  Latin  language 
which  is  still  observable  in  the  dialect 
uf  the  peasantry  of  this  district. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  increase  of 
the  Republic,  that  in  the  time  of  Por- 
phyry it  was  classed  as  the  fifth  city 
of  the  kingdom,  Capua  being  the  first, 
Naples  the  second,  Benevento  the  third, 
and  Gaeta  the  fourth.  In  the  9th 
century,  when  Sicardo,  Prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, in  his  passion  for  enriching  the 
Lombard  capital,  Benevento,  with  the 
relics  of  saints,  had  stolen  the  body  of 
St.  Januarius  from  Naples,  and  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew  from  Lipari,  he 
suddenly  attacked  Anmlfi  with  which 
he  was  at  the  time  allied,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
body  of  St.  Trofimena.  Not  content 
with  plundering  the  city  of  this  relic, 
he  carried  off  the  inhabitants  also,  and 
retained  them  as  prisoners  at  Salerno 
until  his  murder  by  the  people  of 
Benevento  and  the  dissensions  which 
occurred  at  the  election  of  his  successor 
enabled  them  to  escape.  Before,  how- 
ever, they  quitted  Salerno,  the  AmaU 
fitans  pilbged  the  town  in  revenge  for 
their  captivity,  and  destroyed  many  of 
its  churches  and  palaces  by  fire.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  this  century  Amalfi 
was  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers 
extending  for  up  the  valley  ;  it  coined 
its  own  money ;  it  had  its  arsenal,  its 
theatre,  and  other  public  edifices;  its 
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Counts  bad  become  Doges ;  and  its 
See  bad  been  erected  into  an  Arcb. 
bishopric  Its  history  under  the  Doges 
is  an  epitome  of  the  petty  wars  which 
the  princes  of  Salerno,  Benevento, 
Capua,  and  Amalli  waged  against  each 
other,  and  against  their  common  ene- 
mies the  Saracens,  <—>  wars  in  which 
Amalfi  was  sometimes  allied  with  the 
duchy  of  Naples,  and  sometimes  with 
the  principality  of  Salerno,  and  in 
which  the  Republic  obtained  from 
Leo  IV.  the  title  of  **  Defender  of  the 
Faith  "  for  its  services  against  the  in- 
fidels. More  important  events  were 
brought  about  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of 
Norman  crusaders,  who  had  taken 
tUeir  passage  in  the  Amalfi  cruisers  on 
their  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Doge  of  the  Republic  and  by  his  ally 
the  Prince  of  Salerno.  During  their 
stay,  the  Normans  rendered  effectual 
service  to  their  hosts  by  aiding  in  re- 
pelling an  attack  of  the  Saracens,  a  ser- 
vice more  dangerous  to  the  State  than  to 
themselves,  for  it  gave  them  a  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  dis- 
4:losed  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  governments  which 
^accepted  it.  Other  events  having  oc- 
tcurred  which  exhibited  the  whole  of 
Southern  Italy  divided  into  petty  prin- 
..cipalities  each  jealous  of  the  other, 
.  the  Normans,  on  their  return,  kindled 
'by  their  descriptions  that  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, which  soon  made  the  names 
of  the  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville 
familiar  on  the  plains  of  Apulia  and 
^mong  the  cities  of  the  southern  coast. 

At  this  time  Amalfi  boasted  of  a 
-4>opulatiou  of  50,000  souls,  while  that 
of  its  dependent  territory  is  said  to 
have  been  not  less  than  ten  times  that 
amount.  The  barrenness  of  this  ter- 
ritory, which  still  obliges  the  town  to 
obtain  its  supplies  of  corn  from  Salerno, 
compelled  the  inhabitants,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history,  to  de- 
pend on  commerce  as  their  chief  means 
of  support ;  and  so  great  was  the  suc- 
.cess  of  their  commercial  enterprise,  that 
when  Robert  Guiscard  entered  Italy, 
they  had  their  factories  at  Jerusalem, 


at  Alexandria,  at  Bagdad,  at  Tunis, 
at  Cyprus,  and  at  Constantinople,  and 
possessed  their  separate  quarters  and 
streets  in  almost  every  port  with  which 
they  traded.  At  Jerusalem  they  had 
built  a  church  and  convent  for  the  use 
of  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy- 
Land  previous  to  the  Crusades,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Caliph  of 
Egypt,  had  founded  the  hospital  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Knights 
Hospitalers  of  St  John,  that  illua- 
trious  order  which  afterwards  became  so 
famous  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Knights 
of  Malta."  At  home  they  had  raised 
their  little  state  to  the  rank  of  the  first 
naval  power  in  Europe,  and  had  as- 
serted the  independence  of  the  seas 
against  the  rising  power  of  the  Turks. 
They  had  preserved  for  all  time,  as 
the  greatest  monument  of  their  eastera 
commerce,  the  earliest  known  MS.  of 
the  **  Pandects  of  Justinian,**  that  re- 
nowned Digest  of  judicial  decisiops 
which  Tribouian  compiled  in  the  year 
533  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
which  all  other  copies  now  extant  are 
transcripts.  They  had  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  their  own  Court  of 
Admiralty  those  bases  of  maritime  law 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Tabula 
Amalphitana,**  had  entirely  supplanted 
the  **  Lex  Rbodia  **  hitherto  in  use 
and  incorporated  by  the  Romans  in 
their  codes.  They  had  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land  a  knowledge  of  the 
compass  which  the  crusaders  had  found 
in  fkmiliar  use  among  the  Saracens; 
and  though,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
their  claim  to  its  discovery  is  not  borne 
out  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  improved  the  instru- 
ment and  promoted  its  use  among 
European  nations  for  tbe  purposes  of 
navigation. 

A  state  which  had  rendered  such 
services  to  civilization,  and  which  had 
so  justly  earned  the  title  of  **  the 
Athens  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  could  not 
fail  to  command  the  respect  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  with  whom  its  merchants 
had  long  maintained  friendly  relations 
in  the  ports  of  Apulia.  Accordingly 
when  it  was  oppressed  by  tbe  tyranny 
of  Gisulfo  of  Salerno,  the  Republic 
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obtained  the  aid  of  the  Nonnan  chief- 
tain, who  expelled  the  Lombard  prince 
from  its  territory,  and  fortified  Amalfi 
with  four  castles.     In  1075,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion c^Gisulfo  from  his  capital,  Guis- 
card  annexed  the  lordships  of  Amalfi  and 
Salerno  to  his  own  dukedom  of  Apulia, 
conceding  however  to  the  Amalfitans 
the  privil^e  of  garrisoning  the  forts 
which  he  had  erected  for  them.     His 
aon  and  successor,  Roger  Bursa,  treated 
the  Republic  with  leas  respect     He 
seised  the  city  in  1089,  and  retained  it 
Ull  1096  when  the  citizens  successfully 
asserted  their  independence*      Roger 
being  determined  to  reduce  it  to  ob^ 
dience^  summoned  his   elder   brother 
Bohemond  and  his  uncle  Count  Roger 
of  Sicily  to  his  aid,  promising  to  the 
latter  half  the  territory  of  the  republic 
if  be  enabled  him  to  subdue  it.     Count 
Roger  answered  the  appeal  by  sending 
a  powerful  fleet  containing  20,000  Sa- 
racens from  Sicily,  while  Duke  Roger 
hinoself  brought  a  considerable   force 
fix>m   Apulia  and    Calabria,    part    of 
which  was  commanded  by  Bohemond. 
The  Anudfitans  defended  themselves 
gallantly  against  this  overpoweringforce, 
and  the  siege  would  have  been  long 
protracted  if  Bohemond  had  not  aban- 
doned  his  share  in  the  enterprise  to 
join  the  first  crusade  with  his  nephew 
Tancred,    whose    achievements    were 
destined  in  later  times  to  inspire  the 
muse  of  Tasso.     Count  Roger's  Chris- 
tian forces,  fired  by  this  example,  deter- 
mined to  go  also  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  raised  the  siege,  leaving   Duke 
Roger  to  return  to  Apulia   without 
humbling  Amalfi.     Four  years  after- 
wards he  again  besieged  the  city  with 
greater  success,   and  was  finally   ac- 
knowledged as  sovereign.      In  11S7, 
Amalfi  also  acknowledged  Roger  II., 
but  after  the  **  great  Count "  had  been 
proclaimed  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
by  the  parliament  of  Salerno,  he  re- 
solved to  suppress  the  small  republics, 
or  at  all  events  to  bring  them  under 
hb  authority.  He  accordingly  required 
the  citisens  of  Amalfi  to  surrender  their 
fortresses,  and  on  his  demand   being 
answered  by  a  firm  refusal  to  part  with 
a  privilege  granted  by  his  illustrious 


uncle,  he  sent  his  high  admiral  George 
of  Antioch  with  a  powerful  fleet,  to 
attack  the  city  by  sea  and  land.     In  this 
war  the  Amalfitans  saw  Ravello,  Scale, 
the    Idands  of   the  Syrens,  and  their 
other  dependent  castles  fall  in  succes* 
sion  under  the  power  of  the  besieger*. 
At  length,  on  the  king  appearing  before 
the  city  in  person  in  1131,  they  capi- 
tulated,    llie  fortresses  were  given  up 
unconditionally,  and    Roger    entered 
Anuilfi  as  a  conqueror,   the   citizens, 
however,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  continuing  to  govern  the  State 
by  their  own  magistratesand  laws.  Four 
years  afterwards,  having  been  driven 
from  Italy  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Scaikti,  Roger  returned  with  a  strong 
armament  to  attack  Naples,  relying  on 
the  assistance  of  his  Amalfitan  allies. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Neapolitans  had 
summoned  the  Pisans  to  their  aid,  and 
had  found  them  only  too  ready  to  en- 
gage  in    an  enterprise  which   might 
enable  them  to  cripple  their  commer- 
cial rivals  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno.    The 
ships  of  Amalfi  had  joined  the  royal 
fleet  in  the  harbours  of  Sicily,  and 
her  troops  were  encamped  under  the 
standard  of  Roger  at  Averse,    little 
imagining  that,  by  leaving  their  city 
unprotected,  they  were  exposing  it  to 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  great 
naval  power  of  Tuscany,  of  whose  pre- 
sence in  the  waters  of  Naples  they  had 
no  suspicion.     The  Pisans,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  absence,  attacked  and 
sacked  Amalfi,  with  the  towns  of  Scale 
and   Ravello.      King   Roger  and  the 
Amalfitan  army  broke  up  the  camp  at 
Averse  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  this 
disaster,   and   marching    over    Monte 
Sent*  Angelo  by  paths  known  only  to 
themselves,  fell    upon    the    Pisans  as 
they  were  besieging  the  castle  of  Fratta 
near  Ravello,  took  many  of  them  pri- 
soners, and  compelled  the  rest  to   fly 
to  their  ships,  leaving  one  of  their  con- 
suls dead  upon  the  mountains  and  the 
other  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Amalfitans.     The  fleet  from  Sicily  ar- 
rived in  the  gulf  at  the  same  time,  and 
destroyed   many  of   the   Pisan  ships 
before  they  could  escape  to   Naples. 
Those,  however,  which  succeeded   in 
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aeapingt  carried  with  them  as  their 
prize  the  moet  cherished  treasure  of 
the  Republic,  the  •«  Pandects  of  Jus. 
tinian.**  This  precious  codex  was 
neter  recovered  bjr  Amalfi.  The  Pisans 
retained  possession  of  it  for  nearly  900 
years,  when  Ouido  Capponi,  the  Flo- 
rentine captain,  captured  it  from  them 
and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  Florence, 
where  it  is  still  preserved  as  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Laarentian  library. 

The  Pisans,  eager  to  avenge  the  re* 
pulse  they  had  sustained,  returned  in 
1137  with  a  ileet  of  100  ships;  but 
Amalfi  and  Atrani  being  either  unpre- 
pared to  offer  an  eflfectaal  resistance  to 
such  a  force,  or  baring  kMt  the  patriotic 
spirit  which  animated  the  Republic  in 
former  limes,  descended  to  the  humi- 
liation of  purchasing  a  peace  without 
striking  a  blow.  Rarello,  however, 
and  Scala  with  its  suburb  of  Scalells, 
refused  to  surrender  upon  sueh  terms, 
but  after  a  brief  defence  they  were  taken 
by  storm  and  pillaged  by  the  invaders. 
Well  may  the  illustrious  Abbot  of 
Clajrvaux  express  his  astonishment  at 
the  success  of  the  Pisans  in  this  cam- 
paign. ^  Nonne  hi  sunt,**  says  St.  Ber- 
naid  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Em- 
peror Lothaire,  written  immediately 
after  the  event,  **  qui  etiam,  quod  pcne 
incredibile  dictn  est,  uno  impetu  suo 
expugnaverunt  Amalphinm,  R^eltum, 
Scalam,  et  Atturinam,  civitates  utiqttc, 
opulentissimas  et  mnnitissimas,  omni- 
bus qui  antehac  tentaverunt,  usque  ad 
huno  temporis,  ut  aiunt,  inexpugna- 
biles."  From  this  disaster,  involving 
the  loss  not  only  of  many  of  its  liberties, 
but  of  the  prettiffe  derived  from  its 
maritime  supremacy,  the  Republic  of 
Amalfi  never  recovered.  The  Norman 
king  soon  found  a  wider  fidd  for  his 
ambition  than  the  petty  principalities 
and  republics  of  this  coast ;  and  what 
the  Pisans  had  spared  was  soon  de- 
stroyed by  a  more  resistless  enemy.  As 
early  as  the  19th  century  the  subsidence 
of  the  land,  of  which  the  shores  of  the 
G  ulf  of  Salerno  bear  as  strik  ing  evidence 
as  those  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  had  laid 
the  greater  part  of  the  lower  town  under 
water,  and  the  great  storm  and  inun- 
dation of  1943,  which  Petrarch  has  de- 


scribed in  one  of  his  letters,  eompleted 
the  work  of  destruction,  engulfing  ev«a 
the  beach  which  then  existed  between 
Amalfi  and  Atrani.  This  catastrophe 
will  explain  the  fiwt  that  Amalfi  has 
now  no  trace  of  its  ancient  quays  and 
arsenals,  and  scarcely  any  fragment  of 
its  walls.  The  only  tower  which  re- 
mains is  that  on  the  Monte  Aureo,  a 
massive  round  tower,  flanked  with  bas- 
tions and  turreted,  and  having  no  meaas 
of  entrance  but  firom  above.  The  Mo- 
nastery of  SS.  TrinitA  was  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  mint  ot  the  Republic, 
and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  fiAag- 
giore  upon  those  of  the  theatre^  —  the 
only  public  edifices  of  which  even  the 
site  is  now  remembered. 

Under  the  dynasties  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon,  the  feudal  title  of  Duke  of 
Amalfi  was  enjoyed  by  several  distin- 
guished families,  among  whiefa  may  be 
mentioned  thoee  of  Sanseverino>  Co- 
lomu,  Orsini,  d*£sie,  and  Piccolomint 
The  latter  possessed  it  for  moie  than  a 
century,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  princes 
of  Stigliano,  from  whom,  in  1584,  the 
Araalfitans  purchased  the  fief  and  plaeed 
it  under  the  crown.  In  1642,  Philip  II. 
agaia  conferred  the  title  on  the  Ficoo- 
lomini  fiunily,  by  eicvaiing  to  that  raak 
the  Marshal  Count  Ottavio  Piceolo- 
mini  as  a  reward  for  his  military  ser- 
vices ;  hut  the  citizens  having  protested, 
theirdaina  was  recognised  and  the  grant 
recalled. 

At  the  present  time,  tiie  population 
of  the  town,  induding  that  of  its  de- 
pendent villages,  is  i^ut  6400  souls, 
— a  remarkaUe  contrast  to  the  50,000 
of  whom  it  boasted  in  the  1  Sth  century 
when  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Piaana. 
The  Kttle  torrent,  called  the  Caaneto^ 
is  the  chief  source  of  its  modern  proa* 
perity,  supplying  the  motive  power  of 
its  paper  mills,  its  iron  works,  and  ita 
fiwtories  of  soap  and  maccaroni,  the  lat- 
ter of  wkudi  is  celebrated  not  only 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
SiciKes,  but  is  exported  to  France,  to 
the  Levant,  and  to  South  America. 
There  are  1 6  paper  mills,  1 5  maccaroni 
mills,  7  soap  fiMtories,  and  3  foundries 
of  iron,  which  is  imported  firom  £lba 
chiefly  in  Amalfi  vcssds.     In  spite  of 
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these  evidences  ci  tndiutrial  oeeupetioo 
the  town  is  full  of  beggars. 

The  Cathedral,  dedieeted  to  St  An- 
^ew  the  Apostle,  whose  body  reposes 
in  the  crypt  beneath  it,  although  it  has 
suffered  greatly  from  modern  altera- 
tions and  enlargements,  is  a  very  in* 
tsresttng  example  of  the  Lombardo- 
^aracenio,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Romanesque  style,  which  the  Nor- 
mans  introdaced  into  Europe  after  their 
conquest  of  Sicily.  In  front  of  the  edi- 
fice is  a  broad  portico^  whose  arches 
Mst  on  columns  of  different  orders  and 
IMToportions,  which,  Uke  the  architraves, 
Imtc  eiridently  been  taken  from  ancient 
temples.  T%9  bronae  doors  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrsBce,  which  are  supposed  to 
4ib9  from  the  year  1000  and  to  be  tlie 
work  of  Byiantine  artists,  fnmisli^  the 
model  for  those  of  the  Monastery  of 
Monte  Casino,  which  is  said  to  have 
Jbeen  rebuilt  from  the  dengns  of  Amal- 
fitan  architects.  They  bear  two  in- 
•aeriptions,  in  silver  letters,  recording 
tlMur  erection  by  Pantaleone  di  Mauro 
in  honour  of  St.  Andrew,  and  frir  the 
Tfdemption  of  his  own  souL  The  upper 
iasoription  is  **  Hoc  opus  Andres  me- 
aiori*  oonsisttt,  effectura  Pantalecmis 
tiis  honore  anetoris  studiis,  ut  pro  gestis 
-Meoedat  gratia  eulpis.**  The  lower  is 
Jm  follows :  -.^  Hoe  opus  fieri  jussit 
.{no  rodemptione  aninus  susb  Pantaleo 
lliins  Mauri  de  Pantaleone  de  Mauro  de 
Mauroiie  Comite."  The  interior  eon- 
alsts  of  a  nave  and  three  aisles ;  there 
was  originallv  a  Iburth,  but  it  has  dis- 
appeared amidst  the  frequent  changes 
to  w^iich  the  building  1ms  been  sub- 
verted. The  naive,  with  its  antiqve  mar- 
ble eohimnsi  its  mosaic  arabesques,  and 
Its  richly  carved  and  gilded  roof,  was 
reduced  to  its  present  form  iu  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  eentury,  when  the 
whole  ebvreh  was  remodelled  and  rede- 
corated by  the  Arehbishop  Miehele  Bo- 
logna, whose  serrices  are  duly  recorded 
in  an  inscription  of  great  length  in  one 
4»f  the  aisles.  An  antique  porphyry  vase, 
remarkable  both  for  its  siae  and  for  the 
.beauty  of  the  material,  serves  as  the 
baptismal  font.  Near  it  are  the  remains 
of  two  ancient  sarcophagi  with  bas-re- 
liefr  ofconaidsrable  interest,  but  greatly 
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mumated.  One  of  them,  now  built 
into  the  wall,  is  a  representation  of  the 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  On  the  other  is  a 
relief  which  wes  supposed  by  the  older 
antiquaries  to  represent  the  Marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis  in  the  presence  of 
the  gods,  but  wbicb  the  more  recent 
writers  on  archaeology  have  endeavoured 
to  identify  with  the  story  of  Mars  and 
llbisa  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  A  third  sarcophagus  re* 
cords  the  name  of  Fabricius  Rufua* 
**  homo  verus,  certus*  optumus.*'  Be- 
low the  cathedral  is  the  crypt,  or  the 
"  Suoeorpo,**  containing  the  Body  of  St, 
Andrem,  which  was  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople, with  an  immense  number 
of  other  relies,  by  Cardinal  Capuano^ 
after  he  had  effected  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Greek  and  LMXln  churches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ISth  century.  The 
acquisition  of  such  a  relic  soon  made 
Amelil  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  1218 
the  tomb  was  visited  by  S.  Francesco 
d'Assisi;  in  1268  by  Pope  Urban  IV.; 
in  1354  by  Santa  Brlgida.  on  her  return 
from  Jerusalem,  by  Queen  Joanna  I., 
and  by  her  husbaadt  Louis  of  Taranto  { 
and  in  1466  by  Pius  II.  (  Piccolomini), 
during  whose  pontificate  the  head  of 
the  apostle  was  enclosed  in  a  silver  bust 
and  removed  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  lo 
Rome^  where  it  is  still  preserved  among 
the  leUcs  of  the  Vatican.  The  fame  of 
the  epostle*s  tomb  was  materially  aug- 
mented at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  century,  by  the  discovery  that  the 
oily  matter  which  was  said  to  have  es- 
uded  from  his  body  at  Patras,  the  scene 
of  his  erucifiuont  had  again  made  its 
appearance  at  Amalfi.  Tliis  substancci 
under  liie  name  of  the  Afonaa  of  St. 
AmdroWfhmeame,  like  that  of  Sl  Nicho- 
las at  Ban,  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
the  church,  and  long  enjoyed  a  high  re- 
putation in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe 
for  its  miraculous  powers  in  the  cure  of 
disease ;  and  even  as  late  as  1544  it  had 
the.  credit  of  dispersing  the  Turkish 
fleet  under  Heyradin  Barbarossa  t  It 
has  been  commemorated  by  TsSso  in  a 
well-knowa  passage :— <• 

*'  Vide  in  sembiiinza  placida  e  tranquilU, 
II  DiTO,  che  di  manna  Amalfl  incttlla." 

U  aqffi^edo,  u.  St. 
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Among  the  numerous  other  relics 

,      brought   by  Cardinal    Capuano  from 

(       Constantinople,    and     still    preserved 

]    with  extraordinary  Teneratton   in  the 

cathedral,  we  may  mention  a  portion  of 

'     the  True  Cross,  a  thorn  from  the  Crown 

J     of  Thorns,  the  bodies  of  SS.  Cosmo  and 

';    Damiano,  of  St.  Vitus  and  of  St.  Ma- 

earius,  the  heads  of  St.  Pancras,  St. 


I 


•      James  the  Less,  and  St-  Basil,  the  arm 

^     of  St.  George,  the  hand  of  St.  l^ilip 

the  Apostle,  two  bones  of  Zachariah, 

the  father  of  the   Baptist,  and  some 

bones  of  the  Innocents ! 

The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the 
apostle  was  presented  to  the  cathedral 
by  Philip  IL  (Philip  IIL  of  Spain); 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  Mi- 
chaelangelo  Naccarino,  of  Florence. 
The  crypt,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Latin 
inscription,  was  restored  and  decorated 
by  the  first  three  viceroys  of  this  sove- 
reign, Don  Fernandez  Ruiz  de  Castro, 
Count  de  Lemos;  Don  Juan  Alfonso 
Pimentel  d'Errera,  Count  de  Bene- 
vente;  and  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Castro,  Count  de  Lemos,  the  nephew 
of  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  The  altar  was 
designed  by  Domenico  Fontana.  The 
tall  and  massive  Campanile  of  the  cathe- 
dral, with  its  four  stories,  three  of  which 
are  square  and  the  fourth  round,  capped 
by  a  cupola,  and  decorated  with  columns 
and  four  little  towers  with  mosaics, 
was  built,  according  to  the  inscription, 
in  1276,  by  the  Archbishop  Filippo 
Augustariccio,  who  also  furnished  it 
with  bells.  If  the  present  peal  be  the 
same  as  those  presented  by  the  Arch- 
bishop,  they  are  very  nearly  the  oldest 
in  Italy. 

The  other  churches  present  nothing 
to  call  for  observation,  except  the  sar- 
cophagi of  Roman  workmanship  which 
are  preserved  in  some  of  them.  One  of 
these  sarcophagi  is  in  the  church  of  the 
SS.  Trinita,  another  in  the  church  of 
S.  lago,  another  in  that  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
another  in  that  of  S.  Niccolo  de*.  Cit- 
tadini,  and  another  in  the  Crociferi. 

In  the  gorge  which  leads  to  the 
paper  mill,  every  plateau  is  covered 
with  ruins  of  mediaeval  buildings,  some 
of  which  are  erroneously  called  Roman 
by  the  oicoroni.  Halfway  up  the  moun- 


tain is  the  building  called  the  House  of 
Maeaniello,  who  is  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  here  in  1622.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  father,  Cicco  Ani- 
ello,  was  a  native  of  the  town,  but  the 
claim  of  Amalii  to  the  distinction  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  great  dema^ 
gogue  is  entirely  disproved  by  the  re* 
gister  of  baptisms  in  the  church  of  S. 
Caterina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  at 
Naples.  In  this  document  the  name  of 
Tommaso  Aniello,  the  son  of  Cicco 
d' Amalii  and  of  Antonia  Gargano,  *'  of 
the  Vieo  Rotto**  (di  Laviiugo),  a  small 
street  adjoining  the  Piazza,  appears 
among  the  baptisms  of  the  29th  of  June^ 
1 620.  The  register  of  marriages  in  the 
same  church  records  the  marriage  of 
Cicco  d'AmaI6  and  Antonia  Garganov 
on  the  18th  of  February  of  the  same 
year,  a  remarkable  date,  as  showing  that 
Masaniello  was  born  four  months  anil 
ten  days  after  his  mother's  marriage^ 
and  at  the  same  time  explaining  the 
term  *<  bastard,**  which  was  applied  to 
him  by  the  royalist  historians  of  his  in* 
surrection. 

Tlie  claim  of  Amalfi  to  tlie  honout 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  Marinm'e  Compose  does  not  rest 
on  any  stronger  grounds  than  doca 
that  of  its  having  given  birth  to  Masa* 
niello.  In  both  oases  local  partiality-^ 
subsequent  to  the  events  themselves^ 
has  asserted  the  claim  without  offer- 
ing the  slightest  proof  that  it  had  any 
foundation  beyond  a  mere  tradition^ 
The  date  assigned  by  the  Neapolitan 
writers  to  this  discovery  is  the  yeav 
1302,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of 
Aqjou,  in  whose  honour  they  assets 
that  the  inventor  introduoed  the  wcU- 
known  ornament  of  the  Jieur  de  lis, 
which  the  compass  has  retained  to  the 
present  day.  Of  the  inventor  himself 
the  Italian  writers  do  not  pretend  to 
know  more  than  the  mere  name,  and 
even  upon  this  point  they  manifest 
so  great  a  deorepancy  that  some  gire 
his  Christian  name  as  Giovanni,  and 
others  as  Flavio^  while  his  surname  is 
variously  given  as  Gioja,  Oini,  Giri^ 
and  Gisa.  Not  a  trace  exists  of  any 
fiict  which  can  throw  light  on  his  his- 
tory or  his  pursuits,  and  there  is  not 
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even  a  tradition  as  to  the  place  of  his 
biiriaL  So  little  in  fact  is  knovn  of 
him  or  of  his  family,  that  some  advo- 
cates of  his  claim  are  constrained  to 
meet  tlie  doubt  which  has  been  ez* 
pressed  whether  such  a  name  ever 
existed  at  Amalfi,  by  advancing,  as 
evidence,  the  eircurostaoce  that  in  some 
monastic  deed,  of  the  date  of  1630^ 
Angiola  Gioja  is  mentioned  as  a  nun 
in  one  of  the  convents.  Others  ad- 
duce, as  a  proof  of  the  alleged  dis- 
covery that  a  compass  is  borne  on  the 
city  arms,  and  on  thow  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Citra,  but  we  have 
no  authentic  account  of  the  true  bla^ 
aonry  of  these  arms,  or  of  the  period 
when  they  were  granted ;  and  if  they 
have  not  been  altered,  as  some  sup- 
pose, to  square  with  the  popular  tradi- 
tion, there  is  little  to  be  proved  by  an 
•X'pott'faeto  argument  (bunded  upon 
an  heraldic  question,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  doubtfuL  Others,  in  their 
anxiety  to  establish  the  claim  of  Amalfi, 
have  lost  sight  of  the  alleged  date  of 
Gioja's  discovery,  and  have  contended 
that  the  cross  of  the  compass  was  embla- 
xonedon  the  Amalfitan  standard  during 
the  crusades,  and  was  subsequently 
adopted  as  the  banner  of  the  Knights 
Hospitalers !  Amidst  these  numerous 
conjectures,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
contemporary  record  of  Gioja  or  his 
discovery.  The  oldest  writer  who 
mentions  Amalfi  as  having  first  given 
the  **  use  of  the  magnet  **  to  tailors,  is 
Antonio  Beccadelli  of  Palermo,  better 
known  as  Panormita,  who  says,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  written  a  hundred  years 
later  than  the  date  assigned  to  the 
discovery  of  Gioja :  '— 

*'  Frimad«dU  naiitis  utum  msgnetis  Amalpbii, 
Vexillum  Solymli,  millticque  typum.'* 

Pontanus,  the  poet,  who  wrote  about 
the  same  time,  perpetuated  the  tradi- 
tion by  giving  to  Amalfi  the  epithet 
**  magnetica  ;**  and  the  poet  lAuro,  at 
a  later  period,  asserted  its  authenticity 
in  a  more  peremptory  manner  by  de- 
scribing the  city  as 

"Ittwenirix  pneclsm  fuit  nugnetli  Anslphis.** 

With  the  light  which  Klaproth  has 
thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  com. 


pass,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Baron 
Humboldt,  it  would  be  superfluous,  at 
the  present  day,  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment to  show  how  little  weight  at- 
taches to  such  testimonies  as  those 
which  we  have  just  quoted.  Still 
more  superfluous  would  it  be  to  mul- 
tiply details  in  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  had  the  instrument  in 
common  use  lor  numy  centuries  pre- 
vious to  our  ettiy  for  the  purpose  of 
traversing  the  deserts  in  the  interior 
of  China  in  their  chariots,  and  tbst  in 
the  Tsin  dynasty,  which  extended  from 
265  to  419  of  our  era,  their  ships  were 
directed  by  the  needle.  Nor  would 
such  details  be  suited  to  the  character 
of  this  work.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  state  that,  not  only  are 
these  facts  established  by  the  researches 
of  Klaproth,  but  it  appears  from  an 
Arabic  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  which  he  quotes,  that  even  the 
Arabs  had  the  compass  in  common  use 
in  the  seas  of  Syria  when  that  MS. 
was  written  in  1242,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  it  during  the  writer's 
voyage  in  one  of  their  vessels  from 
Syria  to  Alexandria.  With  regard  to 
its  introduction  into  Europe,  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  it  took  place  long 
befbre  that  period  claimed  by  Amalfi 
for  its  discovery.  Passing  over  the 
well-known  MS.  poem  by  Guyot  de 
Provins,  of  the  date  of  1190,  in  the 
Paris  Library,  from  which  the  allusion 
to  "la  maniere,**  or  "la  manette,* 
has  been  quoted  by  most  writers  on 
the  history  of  magnetism,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  Riccioli  the  mathematician 
asserts  that  the  French  navigators,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  com- 
monly used  the  "water  compass,"  a 
magnetised  needle  sustained  by  tiil>es 
on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water.  The 
reign  of  St.  Louis  extended  from  1 226 
tol270,  the  latter  being  32  years  earlier 
than  the  reputed  discovery  of  Gioja. 
Cardinal  de  Vitri,  also,  another  Italian 
authority,  who  was  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  fourth  crusade,  which 
commenced  in  1203,  just  a  century 
earlier  than  the  date  of  Gioja,  distinctly 
states  in  his  "  Historia  Orien tolls,** 
that  the  compass  was  in  fiimiliar  use 
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among  the  SaraeeiM  in  bis  time,  and 
describes  it  in  tenns  whicli  prove  that 
it  was  altogether  a  novdty  to  him- 
self. The  JLeydea  MS.  of  Adsiger, 
which  Professor  libri  regards  as  an 
abstract  of  a  more  complete  MS.  in 
the  Paris  Library,  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  describing  the  variation  of 
the  needle  and  the  use  of  the  eompass 
in  Europe^  in  1S269,  for  land-travelUog, 
precisely  as  the  Chinese  employed  it 
ages  before.  Finally,  Brunctto  Latini* 
the  matter  of  Dante^  in  bis  celebrated 
"  Tr^sor,"  written  during  his  exile  at 
Paris,  describes  the  use  of  the  mag* 
netic  needle  by  the  navigaUirs  of  Eu- 
rope. We  are  not  aware  of  the  pre- 
cise year  in  which  the  Tresor  was 
written,  but  Latini  died  in  lSd4,  eight 
years  before  the  date  assigned  to  the 
discovery  of  Giojs.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  oo  the  obvious  fi^t  that  although 
the  descriptions  we  have  quoted  esta- 
blish the  use  of  the  compass  in  naviga- 
tion in  the  European  seas  before 'the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  in  use  long 
before  any  one  of  these  descriptions 
was  written.  To  apply  these  remarks 
to  Amalfi,  we  would  suggest  that  as 
the  Arabs  roust  have  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  instrument  from  the 
Chinese  during  the  early  voyages  of 
the  latter  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  so  the  Saraoens  may  be 
presumed  to  have  communicated  it  to 
the  Europeans  during  the  crusades; 
and  as  AmalA  had  more  extensive 
relations  with  the  Holy  I^and  at  that 
period  than  any  other  naval  power  of 
Europe,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
her  navigators  were  not  slow  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired.  And  although  we  regard 
of  the  claim  of  Flavio  Gioja  to  the 
honour  of  an  independent  discovery 
of  the  compass  as  altogether  without 
prooC  we  fully  admit  the  probability 
that  the  Amalfitans  improved  the  in- 
strument and  promoted  its  general 
use  among  the  seamen  of  Southern 
£«n^>e. 

Amalfi  has  five  fisali  or  villages 
dependent  on  it, — PogeroU,  Poatina, 
Lone,  Vettioa  MiM>re,  and  Tovere,  all 


lying  west  of  the  town  towardi  the 
PunU  di  Conca.  The  district  in 
which  they  are  situated  is  rich  in  vine- 
yards, olive  groves,  and  frnit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  including  the  chesnnt» 
the  almond,  the  mnlberry,  the  medlar, 
the  manna  ash,  the  earouba,  and  the 
service-tree;  while  the  ooast  abounds 
with  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear, 
the  eacUu  nyaalfn  of  Linns»us.  TIm 
casale  of  Pogerata  has  a  small  maau- 
factory  of  iron  nails;  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  della  Grasia  contains  a 
cinerary  urn,  as  does  also  the  church 
of  S.  Marina ;  in  the  latter  it  is  uaod 
for  holy  water.  At  Puiatima,  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  dell'  Assunta  contains  two 
cinerary  urns,  one  of  which  is  double. 
LamM  and  Vetticii  Minon  are  almost 
united  to  Pastina,  but  ore  nearer  the 
ooa«t.  A  short  distance  inland,  on  the 
high  hill  behind  Vettica  Minora,  sur- 
rounded by  woods,  is  the  deserted 
hermitage  of  Cnaspiio,  with  a  grotto 
near  it,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
once  used  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  as  a 
place  of  refuge.  Tonere,  situated  fur- 
ther west,  is  the  last  of  the  five  vil- 
lages ;  in  the  pavemmt  of  the  church 
are  three  sepulchral  slabs  which  mark 
the  graves  of  ecdesiastics,  the  oldest 
bearmg  the  date  of  145S. 

TOWXS  or  THX  COSrXXBJk  D*AXALri. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Amalfi  are 
13  small  towns  or  eom«mt,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  a  visit,  some  on  account 
of  their  picturesque  position,  and  others 
for  their  htstorieal  or  artistic  interest. 
Six  of  these  towns  lie  on  the  west  of 
the  Amalfi  valley,  vis.  Conca,  Furore, 
Prtgano,  Vettica  Maggiore,  PoHtano, 
and  Agerola ;  seven  are  on  the  east  oC 
the  valley,  vis.  Atrani,  Scale,  Ravello, 
Minori,  Midori,  Cetera,  and  Tnunonti, 
the  latter,  as  its  name  imports,  situated 
among  the  high  mountains  almost  due 
north  of  Miyori,  and  not  for  from  the 
summit  of  Monte  Sant*  Angdlo. 

f .  WetUm  CoMiiera, — The  first  town 
of  the  western  district  is 

CONCA. 

Conca,  fiMrmerly  called    Coosa*   is 
prettily  situated  on  the  neck  of  the 
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promontory  to  vhiob  it  gives  namet 
and  which  as  so  narrow  near  tlie  town 
as  to  be  almost  isolated.  The  popu- 
lation of  Conca  does  not  exceed  1 300 
souls,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious little  ports  in  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  Its  merchants  have  nearly 
all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coast  in 
their  hands,  their  ships  being  frequently 
seen  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  even 
in  those  of  the  United  Sutes. 

PUBOBB. 

Tilts  small  but  very  curious  town» 
with  a  population  of  only  800  souls,  is 
situated  between  Conca  and  Prajano, 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  precipice,  in 
one  of  the  wildest  positions  of  this 
coast.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  noise  made  by  the  roaring  of 
the  waves  in  stormy  weather.  Two  of 
its  churches  contain  antique  cinerary 
urns.  The  church  of  S.  Elia  has  a 
painting  of  the  Virgin  with  S.  Elias 
and  S.  Bartholomew,  on  panel,  said  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Byzantine  school. 

FBAJANO. 

This  town  is  now  united  to  Vettica 
Maggiore.  They  have  between  them 
a  population  of  1100  souls,  and  are 
so  beautifully  placed  amidst  vineyards 
and  olive  groves,  and  in  so  pleasant 
And  healthy  a  spot,  that  a  local  proverb 
dcwlares  that  those  who  wish  to  be 
strong  and  hale  must  pass  their  morn- 
ings at  Vettica  and  their  evenings  at 
Pn^no.  Both  places,  however,  un- 
like most  of  the  other  towns  on  this 
coast,  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  water 
in  hot  summers.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Luke,  contains  a  few  pic- 
tvrefl^  two  relics  of  great  local  cele- 
brity, the  arm  and  knee  of  St.  Luke, 
«nd  a  bust  of  the  evangelist  in  silver. 

VXTTtCA  MAOGIOBB. 

This  town  is  so  called  to  disdnguish 
it  from  th«  smaller  Vettica,  which  is 
one  of  the  dependent  hamlets  of  Amalfi. 
It  not  only  adjoins  Pr^ano,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  but  is  united  to  it 
for  BBunicipal  and  eocledastical  pur- 
poses. The  church,  dedicated  to  S. 
Gennaro^  contains  a  picture  of  the 
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Holy  Family  by  Zingaro  (So]ario> 
and  some  works  by  Bernardo  Ijamal 
The  suppressed  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
de  Grastis,  situated  on  the  higher 
slopes  of  Monte  Cerasuolo,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  garden  and  for  the  ex- 
traordinary view  which  it  commands, 
ranging  from  Capri  and  Punta  della 
Campanelia  on  the  west,  to  Punta  di 
Lieosa  and  the  mountains  beyond  it 
on  the  east  The  sea  for  some  dia. 
tance  round  Punta  di  Vettica  abounds 
in  coral  of  large  size,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  towns  are  content  with 
their  manufactory  of  cotton  thread, 
and  leave  the  more  profitable  coral 
fishery  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  boatmen  of  Torre  del  Greco.  The 
depth  of  water  round  the  point  is  from 
10  to  19  fathoms,  but  it  increases  so 
rapidly  that  there  are  upwards  of  200 
fathoms  at  the  distance  of  400  yards  from 
the  rock  called  the  Scoglio  dell'  Isca. 

rOSITANO. 

This  singular  town,  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Circondaric^  which  em- 
braces Prajano,  Vettica,  and  Furore, 
and  has  a  population  of  nearly  SOOO 
souls,  including  its  dependent  villages. 
It  is,  however*  by  fiir  a  more  pleasing 
object  from  the  sea,  or  from  a  distance, 
than  when  it  is  entered.  Under  the 
house  of  Ai\|ou  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable maritime  importance,  and  was 
so  warmly  attached  to  that  dynasty, 
that  it  contributed  numerous  galleys 
to  the  fleets  of  Charles  I.  and  his  suc- 
cessors. In  the  final  struggle  of  Con- 
radin,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Tagliacono,  the  Pisan  fleet,  which 
e^oused  his  cause,  attacked  Positano 
as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  An- 
giovlne  party,  sacked  the  town,  and 
destroyed  its  ships.  It  is  now  nothing 
more  than  a  poor  fishing  village,  with- 
out the  industry  or  enterprise  which 
five  \Vh  to  Conca  and  Amalfi.  It 
isputes,  however,  with  the  latter  the 
honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Flavio  Gioja.  The  church  of  S.  Maria 
deir  AssuntB  contains  a  singular  bas- 
relief  of  a  sea  monster,  with  the  head 
and  fore-^gs  of  a  wolf  and  the  tail  of 
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a  sea-serpent,  in  the  act  of  swallowing 
a  fish.  Under  the  coils  of  the  tail  a 
wolf  is  galloping  along  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  which  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  sercral  fish  swimming 
around  the  monster.  This  sculpture, 
which  is  undoubtedly  antique,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  some 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood,  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  from  whose  Greek  name, 
Poseidon,  many  of  the  Neapolitan  an- 
tiquarians  derive  the  name  of  the  mo- 
dern town.  The  wolf  is  still  common 
in  the  hills  of  this  district,  particularly 
in  the  high  ridge  beyond  the  hamlet 
of  Monte  Pertugo,  and  in  the  range  of 
Monte  S.  Angelo  »-tre-pini,  which  di- 
Tides  the  «  Costiera"  of  Amalfi  from 
the  territory  of  Castellammare. 

AOEROtA. 

This  mountain  town  of  S600  souls, 
in  the  circondario  of  Amalfi,  occupies 
the  loftiest  position  of  all  the  towns 
and  villages  of  this  coast.     It  is  pic- 
turesquely built  on   a   small    plateau 
below  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Monte 
S.  Angelo  a-tre-pixzi,  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  which  we    have 
more  fully  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  the 
ride  from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi.     Age- 
rola  is  a  very  cold  place  in  winter,  of 
which  indeed  we  see  a  proof  in  the  logs 
of  wood  and  branches  of  trees  with 
which  the  inhabitants  cover  the  rooft 
of  their  houses,  as  a  protection  against 
the  snow.     It  has  five  dependent  ham- 
lets or  casali,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  mountains  in  different  directions. 
On  the  N.E.    is   Campora,  in  whose 
churches  are  some  pictures  by  Andrea 
Halinconico,  the  pupil  of    Stansioni, 
and  by  Michele    Regolia  (Siciliano), 
the    pupil  of  Corenzio.      The   other 
casali   of   Pjwife,    Bomerano,    Pianillo, 
and  S.  Lazzaro,  contain  nothing  which 
requires  noiice.     North  of  Agerola  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Caatel  di  Fino,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  by  Mas- 
tolo  I.,  Doge  of  Amalfi. 

II.  Eatiern  Coattera. — The  first  town 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  eastern 
district  is 


ATKAKX. 

This   little  town  of.  2500  souls  is 
situated  on  the  torrent  Dragone,  at  §o 
short  a  distance  from    the  ravine  of 
Amalfi  that  the  two  towns  may  be  said 
to  join  at  the  coast  line,  though  the 
deep  ravines  up  which   they  run  for 
nearly  a  mile  are  divided  by  a  moun- 
tainous promontory,  crowned  by  the 
vast  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Pontone. 
Atrani  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  that 
the  old  topographers  derived  its  name 
from  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
dark  and  gloomy  gorge  of  the  Dragone* 
which  supplies  the  motive   power  to 
its  paper  mills  and  maccaroni  factories. 
In  former  times  it  was  surrounded  bj 
walls,  and  was  united  to  Amalfi  under 
the  same  doge  and  the  same  bishop  ;. 
it  is  still  included,  like   Agerola  and 
Conca,  in  the  circondario  of  Amalfi. 
Like  that  town  it  has  suffered  consi- 
derably  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea.     The  church  of  S.  Salvadore  d£ 
Bireto,  which,  according  to  the  inacri^ 
tion  in  Latin  verse  at  the  entrance, 
was  the  scene  of  tlie  election  of  the 
Doges  of  Amalfi  and  their  place  of 
burial,  has  bronze  doors  which    bear 
the  date  of  1087  and  the  name  of  Pan- 
taleone  Viaretta,  by  whom  they  were 
erected  '*  pro  mercede  animsc  suae  et 
merita  &  Sebastiani  martyris.**     The 
bells  in  the  campanile  are  dated  1298. 
Within  the  church  is  a  slab,  built  into 
the  wall,  bearing  a  bas-relief  of  a  very- 
curious  and  unique  character.    A  tree» 
from  whose  summit  a  bird  is  taking 
fiight,    separates    two    peacocks  with 
their  wings   extended :    one  peacock 
stands  on  the  head  of  a  man  against 
which  two  Syrens  are  reclining  their 
heads;  the  other  stands  on  the  back, 
of  a  hare,  which  is  attacked  in  firont 
and  in  the  rear  by  two  birds  of  prey. 
Nothing  is   known  of  the  history  or 
signification  of  this  sculpture ;  but  its 
design  and  workmanship  appear  to  be 
mefUeeval.     Another  sepulchral   slab, 
with  a  female  figure  in  the  costume  of 
the  14th  century,  and  an  inscription  in 
Angiovine  letters,  records  the  names 
of  the  families  of  Freccia  and  d' Afflitto, 
both  of  them  celebrated   in    the  his* 
tory  of  the  period;     it  was  brought 
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firom  the  ruined  church  of  S.  Eustachio 
at  Pontone,  in  the  territory  of  Scala. 
In  the  sacristy  is  an  antique  cinerary 
urn,  resting  on  an  inscribed  pedestal. 
An  old  Saracinesque  tower,  which 
ibrms  a  conspicuous  object  from  what- 
ever quarter  Atrant  is  seen,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Saracens 
who  were  sent  here  by  Manfred  to  oc- 
cupy the  town  during  his  disputes 
with  Innocent  IV.  Of  the  presence  of 
this  foreign  garrison,  we  have  a  living 
evidence  in  the  features  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  populace. 

SCALA. 

This  picturesque  but  dirty  town  of 
1400  souls  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  precipitous  promontory 
which  divides  the  gorge  of  Atrani  from 
that  of  Amalfi.  It  commands  there- 
fore the  ravine  of  the  Dragone,  and  is 
backed  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Monte 
Cerreto.  It  was  founded  in  the  4th 
century  by  the  Roman  immigrants  who 
subsequently  descended  to  the  coast  and 
built  Amalfi,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  our  description  of  that  city. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls 
which  are  said  by  the  old  topographers 
to  have  had  100  towers,  and  to  have 
included  within  them  no  less  than  ISO 
churches ;  a  statement  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  credit,  if  we  were  not 
assured  by  a  very  ancient  tradition  that 
the  present  suburbs  of  Pontone  and 
Hinuto  stood  within  the  circuit  of  the 
eity  walls.  In  1 1 35  Scala  was  sacked 
by  the  Pisans  during  the  memorable 
campaign  which  deprived  Amalfl  of 
the  Pandects.  Two  years  later,  when 
Amalfi  surrendered  to  the  same  ene- 
mies without  striking  a  blow,  the  for- 
tifications of  Scala  were  sufiiciently 
strong  to  offer  resistance  to  the  in- 
vaders ;  but  the  superior  force  of  the 
JE^sans  enabled  them  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm,  and  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
for  their  bravery  by  pillaging  the  city 
and  its  suburb  of  Scaletta.  In  1191, 
according  to  our  countryman,  Roger 
de  Hov^en,  the  historian  of  the  ISth 
century,  Scala  was  visited  by  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  on  his  way  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  take  part  in  the  third  crusade. 
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It  was  the  birthplace  of  Geraldo,  or 
Gerard,  the  first  prior  of  the  order  of 
the  Knights  Hospitalers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  which  was  founded,  a» 
we  have  already  stated,  by  the  citisens 
of  Amalfi.  The  bishopric  of  Scala, 
which  was  instituted  in  987  by  Pope 
John  XVI.,  was  united  by  Clement 
VIII.  in  1603  to  that  of  Ravello.  The 
church  of  Sb  Lorenxo,  or  the  Vesco- 
vado,  has  a  subterranean  crypt,  con- 
taining a  crucifiK  of  local  celebrity  for 
its  miraculous  powers,  and  two  tomba 
of  some  interest;  the  first,  dated  1273, 
is  that  of  Antonio  Coppola,  the  an* 
cestor  of  the  Count  of  Samo,  who  was 
beheaded  for  his  participation  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Barons  against  Fer- 
dinand I.  in  1486;  the  other  is  that  of 
Simonetti  Sannella,  with  the  date  of 
1348.  The  picture  of  the  Assumption 
is  by  Marco  da  Siena.  In  the  sacristy 
is  a  portrait  of  a  member  of  the  cele* 
brated  family  of  d'Afflitto,  said  to  be 
the  descendants  of  S.  Eustachius,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan ;  he  is  represented  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  Knight  Templar.  The  bi- 
shop's mitre,  which  is  preserved  here 
among  a  host  of  relics  hardly  less  nu* 
merous  than  those  which  are  exhibited 
at  Amalfi,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
goldsmith's  art  of  the  13th  century;  it 
was  presented  to  the  citisens  by  Charles 
I.  of  Anjou,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  services  during  the  African  expe- 
dition of  St  Louis  against  the  Moors. 
The  marble  pulpit  is  the  only  fragment 
ll^ich  now  exists  of  the  church  of  the 
Ktti  Santi,  founded  and  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  Coppola  family  in  the 
1 4th  century.  The  church  of  S.  Pietro 
a  Castagiia,  formerly  called  Campo- 
leone,  contains  a  large  and  very  curious 
sepulchral  slab  of  the  14th  century, 
recording  in  Angiovine  letters  the 
names  of  fourteen  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Trara  who  be- 
longed to  different  religious  orders. 
Two-thirds  of  the  slab  are  occupied  by 
the  full  length  figures  of  two  abbots^ 
standing  in  canopied  gothic  niches; 
beneath  them,  at  the  bottom  -  of  the 
slab,  are  12  small  figures,  of  both 
sexes,  arranged  in  rows  of  six  each  ; 
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oifc*  of  diem  sppcATt  to  have  been  a 
Kaight  Templar.  All  the  figures  are 
ia  monaitio  coatume,.  aad  have  tlieir 
hands  eroosed.  The  little  village  of 
AmloiM,  which,  with  the  massive  ruins 
of  its  ancient  edifices,  religious  as  well 
as  military,  ibrros  so  oooapieuous  an 
object  from  the  see,  was  called  ScaletU 
in  the  middle  ages»  when  it  was  a  su- 
burb of  Seala  and  was  probably  in- 
cluded within  its  walls.  At  the  same 
period  it  was  celebrated  lor  the  basilica 
of  S.  Eustachio,  which  all  the  contem- 
porary writers  agree  in  describing  aa 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  many  sacred 
edifices  which  were  erected  on  this 
promontory  in  the  iOtfa  century.  It 
was  Ibrtified  by  walls  and  towers,  the 
ruins  of  which  remain  to  attest  the 
magnificence  of  its  plan.  In  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church  of  Sl  Giovanni  is  a 
elab,  bearing  the  effigy  of  Filippo 
Spina,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Joanna 
I.,  in  full  costume  as  a  cavalier,  with 
bis  dogs  at  his  feet  and  the  date  1346. 
The  church  of  the  Annunsiata,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  little  hamlet  of 
H^ntiio,  contains  a  very  curious  pulpit 
of  the  14th  century,  supported  on  fi>ur 
marble  columns,  and  ornamented  with 
vine  leaves,  bunehes  of  grapes,  birds, 
and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Spina 
family,  who  erected  it.  Nearly  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Monte  Cerreto*  on  a  pla- 
teau of  some  eitent,  is  the  ruined  her- 
miuge  of  S.  Maria  cb*  Monti,  which  is 
frequently  visited  by  travellers  for  the 
sake  of  the  panoramic  view  which  it 
commands.  Near  it  is  a  deep  natur^ 
gulf  or  well,  called  the  Me^ana ;  it  9 
about  25  fiset  in  diameter,  and  the 
water  at  the  bottom  is  said  by  tradition 
to  communicate  with  a  spring  at  Caa- 
ieUammarcw 

ftAVKLLO. 

This  interesting  town  of  1500  souls 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  plateau, 
nearly  opposite  Scale,  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  ravine  of  the  Dragene  and 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  gardens. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
9tb  century  by  some  of  the  patrician 
lamiUes  of  Amalfi,  who  had  separated 


themselves  from  the  Republic,  sad 
setded  in  this  spot.  Their  descend* 
ants  in  the  1 1  th  century  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  whose  brotlier  Roger  re- 
warded their  attachment  to  the  Nor- 
man cause  by  inducing  the  Pope, 
Victor  IIL,  to  erect  the  town  into  a 
bishoprie.  At  that  tinie  it  is  sud  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
included  within  their  circuit  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000  souls,  13  churches,  4 
monasteries,  and  numerous  palaces  and 
public  buildings,  not  inferior  in  mag- 
nificence to  those  of  Amalfi.  The 
town  is  filled  with  firagments  of  ruins, 
and  many  of  the  modern  houses  are 
built  with  the  remains  of  medisBrai 
edifices.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
Sb  Pautaleone,  was  founded  in  the  1 1th 
century  by  the  celebrated  Niccolo 
Rufoloy  who  was  Duke  of  Sora  and 
grand  admiral  under  Count  Roger  of 
Sioily.  The  bronze  doors,  with  their 
54  squares  of  beautiful  sculptures,  were 
erected,  as  the  inscription  tells  us,  by 
Sergio  Musoettola  and  his  wife  Sigel- 
gaita  in  1179;  they  are  therefore  29 
years  later  than  those  of  Benevento, 
and  179  years  later  than  those  of 
Amalfi.  In  the  delicacy  of  their  work- 
manship, and  in  the  taste  and  variety 
of  their  decorations,  they  are  most  in- 
teresting examples  of  art  in  the  12th 
century;  the  armorial  bearings  of  many 
ancient  families  whidi  had  their  origin 
from  this  neighbourhood  are  intro- 
duced among  the  ornaments.  In  the 
interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  marble 
pulpit,  inlaid  with  arabesque  mosaics* 
and  supported  by  uz  spiral  columna 
resting  on  the  backs  of  lions.  In  the 
middle  of  the  pulpit  in  firont  is  a  small 
spiral  column  surrounded  by  an  eagle 
bearing  the  inscription  ^'in  principio 
erat  verbum."  The  steps  by  which  it 
is  entered  are  enclosed  in  a  marble  caaei 
also  covered  with  mosuca;  the  arch  of 
the  doorway,  which  is  quite  Saracenic, 
is  surmounted  by  a  female  bust  with 
a  crown  on  her  head.  A  Latin  in- 
scription in  Leonine  verse  records  the 
construction  of  the  pulpit  in  1260,  at 
the  oost  of  Niccolo  Rufolo,  a  descend* 
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ant  of  the  grand  adoural;  the  ertiat,  aa  | 
we  read  in  another  inacription,  was  Nie- 
colo  di  Bartolommeo  Fogia.    Another 
pulpit,  decorated  with  arabesque  mo- 
saics and  dolphins,  bears  the  name  of 
Coatantino  Rogadeo,  who  was  the  2nd 
bishop  of  ElaveUo:  this  fixes  its  date 
about  the  year  I  ISO.  The  bishop's  chair 
is  covered  with  moaaiea  of  the  same 
eliaraeter.      A   lew   aepukhral   slabs, 
bcarinfc  the  names  of  Rulbh>,  d*  AflHitto, 
Castaldo,  Rogadeo,  and  other  fiimilies 
of  the  dirtriet,  are  the  only  other  ob- 
jects which  call  for  notice,  if  we  except 
the  relic  which  makes  this  church  the 
scene  of  an  annual  pilgrimage.     This 
is  a  bottle  of  the  blood  of  S.  Panta- 
Icooe,  which  ia  believed  to  liquefy  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  nartyrdom,  like 
that  of  S.  Jantiarius  at   Naples.      In 
this  cathedral  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  our 
eountryman  Nicholas  Breakspeare  of 
St.  Albans,  celebrated  high  mass  in 
1 156,  in  the  preaenee  of  600  nobles  of 
Kavello,  36  of  whom  were  Knights 
Hospitalers    of   St.   John.       On   the 
heights  above  Rav eUo,  beautifully  situ- 
ated amidst  vineyardsb  and  approach- 
able from  Amalfi  by  a  bridle  path  over 
the  mountains  between  3  and  4  miles 
in  length,  is  the  Palasio  Rufolo,  cele- 
bated  in  former  times  aa  the  moat 
megnifioent  palace  on  this  coast.     It  is 
a  casteUated  atrueture  of  imposing  size, 
with  a  cloiater  of  Saracenic  arches,  in 
two  atoriea,  and  it  was  once  surrounded 
by  lofty  and  massive  square  towera. 
It  was  built  by  the  illuatrious  family 
of  Rofolo  about  the  middle  of  the  1 3th 
century,  and  was  probably  deaigned  by  a 
Sarseenie  architect ;  for,  from  the  time 
of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  to  that  of 
Manfred,  Ravello  was  frequently  garri- 
soned by  Saraeeni,  and  the  Rufolo  &- 
mily  were  alwaya  aasociatcd  with  the 
party  who  employed  them.   The  palace 
was  occupied  at  various  periods  by 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  by  Robert  the 
Wise,  and  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.      It 
ia  now  the  property  and  residence  of 
our  countryman,  Mr.  Francis  Nevile 
Beid*  who  has  shown  bow  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  English  taate  in 
■Miring  the niedi»val  edifices  of  South* 
ern  Italy  both  oomferUble  and  attrao- 
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tive.  The  terrace  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing comroanda  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
G  ulf  of  Salerno  and  of  the  coaat  beyond 
it.  —  On  the  shore  below  the  town,  not 
farfirom  the  little  Marina  of  Castiglionct 
at  a  place  called  Marmorata,  is  a  cavern, 
in  which  the  waters  which  turn  a  paper 
mill  have  their  rise.  It  is  about  75  feet 
long  and  15  high  at  the  entrance,  but 
it  gradually  dimiaishea  towards  the 
end,  where  the  water  issues  from  the 
reck  in  a  great  volume,  and  in  one  part 
forma  a  pool  upwarda  of  flO  foet  in 
depth* 

MXNORI. 

This  industrious  town  of  2,500  souls, 
situated  about  midway  between  Ra*. 
vello  and  Majori,  occupies  a  beautiful 
position  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  vine- 
yards, and  olive  grounds,  on  tlie  east- 
ern slopes  ot  a  valley  watered  by  the 
torrent  Reginnolo,  whose  waters  turn 
the  paper  and  maccaroni  mills.  Of  the 
latter,  it  has  20,  a  larger  number  than 
any  other  town  of  the  coast ;  (he  num- 
ber of  its  paper  mills  is  7.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  Amalfitan  power  Minor! 
was  one  of  tlie  arsenals  of  the  Republic, 
whose  galleys  were  stationed  in  its 
port  then  of  course  much  larger  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  church,  which 
has  been  recently  rebuilt,  presents  no- 
thing o(  any  interest,  except  the  crypt, 
in  which  ia  preserved  the  body  of  S. 
Trofimeoa,  the  possession  of  which  was 
the  ol^ect  so  much  coveted  during  the 
wars  between  Amalfi  and  Sicardo 
Duke  of  Benevento  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. The  oranges  of  Minori  supply 
the  market  of  the  capital,  and  are 
exported  as  far  as  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seUles. 

XAJoai. 

Midori,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  9th  century  by  Sicardo  Prince  of 
Salerno^  is  situated  on  a  level  tract  at 
the  moutl)  of  the  valley  of  Tramonti, 
backed  on  the  east  by  the  ridge  of 
Monte  Falesio,  which  separates  that 
valley  from  the  Val*Arsiccia,  in  which 
La  Cava  is  situated.  The  torrent 
Senna  runa  through  the  town  and  di* 
videa  it  into  nearly  equal  parts,  sup- 
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plying  the  motive  power  of  18  paper 
mills,  of  4  maccaront  mills,  and  of  2 
factories  of  soap.  The  population  of 
the  town,  with  its  dependent  hamlets, 
is  about  4200.  Hie  country  around 
is  one  extensive  orange  grove.  Above 
the  town  towers  the  old  Aragonese 
castle  of  S.  Nieola,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  embattled  towers,  which  in 
later  times  was  a  stronghold  succes- 
sively of  the  Sanseverini,  the  Colonna, 
and  the  Piceolomini.  Hie  church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Mare  contains  a  bas-relief 
illustrating  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin ;  the 
crypt  rests  on  8  marble  columns.  The 
church  of  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
S.  Francesco  contains  the  monument 
of  the  Imperato  fitmily,  dated  1587, 
and  several  pictures  by  unknown  artists, 
of  which  the  Transfiguration  is  the 
best.  East  of  the  town,  on  the  ex* 
treme  southern  peak  of  Monte  Falesio, 
is  the  suppressed  monastery  of  the 
CamaldoU,  founded  in  1 485  by  the  citi- 
sens  of  Major!  under  the  title  of  S. 
Maria  dell*  Avvocata ;  it  is  now  entirely 
deserted,  but  is  a  conspicuous  object 
firom  all  parts  of  this  coaat  The 
women  of  Majori  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  costiera  of  Amalfi. 

About  a  mile  S.  £.  of  Majori  is  a 
lof^y  headland  formed  by  Monte  Fa- 
lesio^ the  southern  spur  of  Monte  Sant* 
Angelo,  and  terminating  in  two  points 
of  which  the  western  is  called  the 
Capo  d*Orso,  and  the  eastern  the 
Capo  del  Turaolo.  The  Capo  d'Orso 
is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  naval 
victory  gained  by  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  Filippino  Doria  the 
nephew  of  the  great  Andrea,  over  the 
Spanish  fleet  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
commanded  by  his  viceroy  Don  Hugo 
de  Mon9ada  in  person.  In  this  battle 
Don  Hugo  was  killed,  with  several  of 
his  captains,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  Capo  del  Tumolo  is  re^ 
markable  only  for  the  strong  currents 
which  are  always  setting  round  it.  It 
is  distant  3j  miles  from  Salerno,  and 
20)  miles  from  the  Punta  della  Cam- 
panella.  Beyond  the  Capo  del  Tumolo 
is  the  little  hamlet  of  Erchia,  a  de- 


pendency of  M^ori,  and  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules. 

CXTAaA. 

This  romantic  little  village,  distant 
about  half  a  mile  from  Erchia,  was  in 
the  middle  ages  the  frontier  town  of 
the  Republic  of  Amalfi  on  the  Salerno 
side.  It  was  the  favourite  haunt  of 
the  Saracens  during  their  incursiona 
on  this  coast,  and  in  the  war  between 
the  £mperor  Charles  V.and  Henry  II. 
of  France  it  was  depopulated  by  the 
Turkish  fleet  which  the  latter  had 
summoned  to  his  aid.  During  the  war 
with  France  in  1779  it  again  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  nest  of  pirates. 
At  present  it  is  a  mere  fishing  village^ 
its  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
2400  souls,  being  all  engaged  in  the 
anchovy  fisheries.  The  fish  arc  salted 
on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Southern  Italy. 

TaAUONTI. 

The  name  of  this  town,  the  last 
we  bave  to  describe  in  the  Costiera 
d*Amalfi,  sufliciently  indicates  its  posi- 
tion among  the  mountains.  It  is  situ* 
ated  about  6  miles  inland  from  Migori 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Senna,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Monte 
Sant'  Angelo.  On  all  sides  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  which  are  studded 
with  the  thirteen  villages  or  casali, 
which  form  its  ancient  territory,  and 
with  which  it  has  a  population  of  about 
41 00  souls.  The  names  of  these  villages 
are  Campinola,  Capitignano,  Cesarano^ 
Corsano,  S.  Elia,  FigUno,Geta,  Novella, 
Paterno,  Le  Pietre,  Polvica,  Pocara, 
and  Ponte.  Tramonti  itself  contains 
little  to  interest  the  traveller.  In  the 
church  of  the  Minori  Osservanti  is 
the  tomb  of  Martino  de  M^jo,  bishop 
of  Bisceglia,  who  came  here  in  1506 
in  his  old  age  to  expire  in  the  town 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  from  which 
the  illustrious  family  of  De  Majo  had 
its  origin.  In  the  same  church  is  the 
Tomb  of  Ambrogio  Romano»  Bishop 
of  Minori,  dated  1411.  Between 
Corsano  and  Campinola,  the  two  eastern 
villages  of  the  eomime,  is  tlie  ruined 
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eastle  of  S.  Maria  la  Nora,  built  about 
the  middle  of   the  15th  century  by 
Raimondo  Orsini,  Prince  of   Salerno 
in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon,  to 
whose  son  and  successor  Ferdinand  I. 
it  afibrded  a  secure  retreat  during  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Barons.     Thirteen  of 
its  16  towers  are  still  entire^  and  their 
massive  walls  prove  how  completely 
the  castle  in   the  middle  ages  must 
have  protected  the  bead  of  the  valley 
and  the  pass  leading  over  Monte  Sent* 
Angelo  to  Nooera.    The  traveller  who 
has   crossed  the  mountain  from  that 
point  will  remember  that  the  entrance 
of  the  pass  on  the  western  side  is  simi- 
larly defended  by  the  Torre  di  Chiunxo, 
erected  by  the  same  Orsini.     It  was 
by  this  mountain  pass  that  Orsini's 
ancestor    Raimondello  escorted  Pope 
Urban  Yl.  from  Nocera  to  Salerno, 
after  he  had  extricated  that  fiery  pon> 
tiff  from  the  power  of  King  Charles 
Durasxo,  by  compelling  the  latter  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Nocera 
in  which  the  Pope  had  fortified  himself, 
llie  journey  over  these  diflSeult  passes 
vras  chosen  for  security*  as  the  Pope 
was  in  constant  apprehension  of  being 
captured  by  the  Angiovine  troops.  So 
strong  indeed  were  his  fears,  and  so 
great  bis  suspicions  of  those  around 
him  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Aquila, 
weak  and  suffering  from  the  imprison- 
ment he  had  undergone  at  Nocera,  was 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  cavalcade,  the  Pope  attacked  him 
in  such  a  paroxysm  of  passion  that  the 
unfortunate  prelate  fell  dead  upon  the 
roady  and  Urban  ordered  his  body  to 
be  left  unburied  on  the    mountain. 
The  celebrated  John  of  Procida,  whose 
name  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
history   of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,   was 
created  Marquis  of  Tramonti  by  Man- 
fred.    The  climate  of  Tramonti  like 
that  of  Agerola,  is  exceedingly  severe 
in  winter,  and  the  mountains  around  it 
abound  with  wolves.    Each  of  the  13 
casali  we  have  already  mentioned  has 
its  separate  parisli  church.  <    Those  of 
ISicara  and  Bonie  contain  each  a  cine- 
rary urn,  but  with  these  exceptions, 
none  of  the  villages  present  any  thing 
ofinteroBt. 


AMALFl   TO   SALXaHO. 

The  traveller,  who  is  desirous  of 
visiting  Salerno  and  Psstum,  or  Salerno 
only  from  Amalfi,  may  do  so  either  by 
land  or  water.  In  the  fornner  case  he 
may  proceed  along  the  coast  through 
Major!,  Cetara,  and  Vietri,  by  the 
new  carriage-road  which  has  re* 
eently  been  opened,  after  having  been 
for  some  years  in  progress.  The 
road  is  excellent,  passing  along  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  the  two 
towns.  Salerno  is  about  a  mile  from 
Vietri.  By  water  the  distance  from 
Amalfl  to  Salerno  is  about  6  milea; 
a  boat  with  4  oars  may  be  hired  to 
convey  a  party  for  2  ducats  or  even 
less.  The  traveller  who  has  no  time  to 
explore  the  towns  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Amalfi  in  detail,  may  visit 
Atrani  and  Minori  as  he  passes.  At 
Minor!  he  should  ascend  to  Ravello, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  town  in 
the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining the  cathedral,  with  its  bronze 
doors  and  marble  pulpits  of  the  1 2th 
and  1 3th  centuries.  This  detour  would 
detain  the  boat  about  2  hours.  The 
distance  of  Minori  to  Capo  d*Orso  is 
about  3  miles;  that  from  Capo  d*Orso 
to  Salerno  is  id>out  4  miles. 


XArLKs  TO  Nocaaa,  la  cava,  and 
sALxaxa 

Having  described  in  the  preceding 
article  the  mode  of  reaching  Salerno 
from  Amalfi,  and  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Sorrentine  Promontory,  we 
have  now  to  notice  the  Route  from 
Naples.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  before 
leaving  Naples  the  traveller  must 
have  his  psssport  signed  at  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police,  and  procure,  if  he 
travels  post,  the  regular  order  for  post 
horses. 

The  Redlroad  to  Nocera  passes 
through  Portici,  Torre  del  Greco, 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  Pompeii,  Sea* 
iati,  Angri  and  Pagani,  performing  the 
distance  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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The   trains  leave  the  station  in   the 
Piazza  del  Mercato  every  hour. 

The  Fbti  Road  also  passes  through 
Portici,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Torre 
deir  Annunziata,  and  is  fully  described 
as  far  as  the  latter  town  in  the  "  Ex- 
cursion to  Castellammare  and  Sor* 
rento,"  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for 
the  deuils,  merely  recording  in  this 
place  the  arranf^ements  of  tba  Posts, 
which  are  as  follows:  — 

Posta.    Mlleff. 
Naples  to  Torre  dell '  An- 
>     nunsiata      -        -        -  Ij  «   10 
•Torre  dell*  Annunziata  to 

Nocera        -        -        -  U  -  10 
.Nocera  to  Salerno  -        .  l}  ■■     7 


4^   -  27 


Soon  after  passing  Torre  dell*  An- 
nunziata we  pass  from  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  into  the  Province  of  Principato 
Citra,  and  cross  the  bright  and  rapid 
Sarno,  the  Dracontio  of  the  middle 
ages,  at  Seafati  This  place  is  remark- 
able as  the  scene  of  two  decisive  battles, 
the  first  fought  in  1132,  between  King 
Roger  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Counts 
of  Capua  and  Alife  and  the  Cardinal 
Creacenzio,  governor  of  Benevento^  on 
the  other,  by  the  loss  of  which  the  Nor- 
man prince  was  driven  out  of  Italy 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  a  securer 
kingdom  in  the  island  of  Sicily;  — 
the  second  fought  July  7th,  M60, 
between  the  young  king  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon,  and  John  Duke  of  Anjou, 
son  of  King  R^n^  supported  by  tlie 
Prince  of  Taranto,  Jaeopo  PiociniDO, 
and  all  the  barons  who  espoused  the 
Angiovine  cause.  Ferdinand  was  sig- 
nally defeated.  Sfanonetto,  the  papal 
general  whom  Pius  II.  had  sent  to  aid 
him,  was  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
Ferdinand  himself  with  only  80  horse, 
escapedwith  difficulty  to  Naples.  After 
this  defeat,  Ferdinand  and  his  fiimUy 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  that  Queen 
Isabella  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Naples  with  a  box  in  her  hand  to  col- 
lect from  the  citiaens  contributions  for 
carrying  on  the  war ;  and  afterwards, 
in  the  dtngwiae  of  a  Franciscan  monk, 


penetrated  to  the  enemy's  camp  to  en- 
treat her  andc,  the  Pkinee  of  Taranto, 
who  bad  joined  the  Duke  of  Anjout 
to  embnce  the  eause  of  her  husband, 
and  **aa  he  had  made  her  a  queen,  to  let 
her  die  one.  **  On  the  right  of  the  roadt 
about  midway  between  Scafkti  and  No- 
cera b  the  little  town  of  Attgri,  whieh 
gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  the  Doria 
fomily.  The  soil  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  is  ebaracterised  by  great  fertility ; 
in  many  parts  the  cotton  plant  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  in  others  the  eoan- 
try  is  a  continued  vineyard. 

It  was  on  this  plain,  between  the 
fiamo  and  the  Monte  Sent*  Angelo, 
that  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  Teiaa, 
the  son  of  Todla,  fell  beneath  the 
prowess  of  Narsesy  the  victorious  gene- 
ral of  Justinian,  in  the  year  .559.  The 
fotal  battle  which  had  been  preceded 
by  a  succession  of  oombats  lasting  for 
a  period  of  aixCy  days,  was  precipitated 
by  the  desertion  of  the  fleet  and  the 
fiuhire  of  the  provisions.  The  Goths 
being  then  oonvinced  that  the  final 
blow  was  both  inevitaMe  and  hopeiesB, 
determined  to  dismiss  thor  horses  and 
die  in  arma.  Teias,  therefore,  who  had 
taken  up  his  position  on  Monte  Sent* 
Angi^,  descended  with  his  warriors 
to  attack  the  Romans  in  the  plahu 
«  The  King,"  says  Gibbon,  *•  marched 
at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  band 
a  hinee,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his 
left ;  with  tlie  one  he  struck  dead  the 
foremost  of  the  assailants,  with  the 
other  he  received  the  weapons  whieh 
every  hand  was  ambitious  to  aim  against 
his  life.  After  a  combat  of  many  hours, 
his  left  arm  was  fetigued  by  the  weight 
of  twelve  Javdins  which  hung  from  his 
shield.  Without  moving  from  his 
ground  or  suspending  his  blows,  the 
hero  called  aloud  on  his  attendants  for 
a  fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment, 
while  bis  side  was  uncovered,  it  was 
pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.  He  fell: 
and  his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear,  pro- 
claimed to  the  nations  that  the  Gothic 
kingdom  was  no  more."  Hie  exact 
scene  of  this  event  was  long  known  as 
a  PUxo  Affuto,  a  name  in  which  ^le 
local  antiquaries  recognise  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  words  **  ad  oassos  Gothea.** 
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Before  reaebing  Kocen,  we  pan  the 
▼illage  of  Fagaady  aUusted  on  tlie  old 
voifeanic  tufit  of  the  diatoict,  a  plaee 
whieh  haa  aequired  some  notorietj 
vithin  tke  last  1 2  ytean,  as  oonUining 
the  body  of  &  Alfonao  Ligoorii  who 
was  canooised  in  18S9  by  Pope  Gre» 
goiy  XVI.  He  is  bvriad  in  the  ohureh 
of  S.  Miebele,  where  his  body  is  pre- 
aerred  in  a  j^aas  ease.  In  1850»  during 
the  rendeace  of  Fins  IX.  at  Gaeta*  be 
paid  a  pilgrinage  to  the  toasb^  aoeom- 
panied  by  the  King  of  Naples  and 
other  iDcmbors  of  the  Royal  fiunily 
and  several  of  the  Cjurdinala*  —  an 
event  whieh  cMised  no  little  sensation 
at  the  dme  The  Pope  ordered  the 
glass  ease  that  contains  the  body  tobe 
opened,  and  then,  kneeling  beside  it, 
fAia  a  lew  momenta  of  silent  prayer, 
kissed  St.  AUbaso's  hand,  and  taking 
off  his  Pontifical  ring,  placed  it  on  the 
finger  of  the  saint,  as  a  tribute  of  hia 
afiectionand  homage. 

KOCERA. 

-  This  town»  the  proper  designation  of 
which  is  Nocera  </e*  f^i^Mmt,  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  Saracenic  garrison 
which  occupied  it  in  the  middle  ages, 
waa  known  in  classical  times  as  Nu- 
eeria,  the  rival  of  Pompeii,  which  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Hannibal. 
It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill 
crowned  by  its  ancient  and  once  cele- 
brated citsidel,  and  is  surrounded  by 
is<dated  hiUs,  some  of  which  are  de- 
taebed  from  tbe  chain  of  Moote  Sent* 
Angelo,  while  others  are  composed 
of  stratified  roleania  tufo  o(N'respond- 
iog  with  thai  of  Monte  Somma.  Tbe 
town  at  the  present  time  has  a  po- 
puUtioo  of  about  5000  inhabitants, 
who  exhibit  in  their  features  and 
tiieir  habits  abundant  evidence  of  their 
Saraeentc  origin.  The  cbureii  of  the 
ancient  Baailian  Monastery  of  Mater 
Domini  contains  the  tomb  of  RoBaax  oy 
Amjou,  son  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  QoaBw 
BxATaici»  the  first  wife  of  the  same  nio« 
harefa.  The  former  bean  the  inacriptioa, 
— ***  Hierequieseit  Bobertua  Filius  Ca- 
roli  de  Franeia  Begts  SicUis»,  sub  anno 
Dom.  196S."  The  tomb  of  Queen 
Beatrice  baa  the  following  inscription : 


-^  *'  Hie  requiescit  Bomina  Regina 
Beatrix  Uxor  CaroU  de  Franda,  Regis 
Sicilian  sub  anno  Dodo.  1265.*'  Kocera 
is  remarkable  as  liaving  been  one  of 
the  colonies  of  Sicilian  Saracens  which 
were  establtdied  in  Southern  Italy  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  in  spite  c^ 
the  oppotttion  of  the  Popes.  To  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  Holy  See, 
he  transported  from  Palermo  an  army 
of  30,000  Mahometans,  hostile  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  and  its  policy,  both  by 
language  and  by  religion.  Of  these 
Saracens,  10,000  were  established  at 
Lueera  in  the  Capitanata,  and  20,000 
at  Nocera,  where  they  soon  became  the 
terror  not  only  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, but  of  the  «ktire  Guelph  party 
throughout  Italy.  It  was  from  thu 
circumstance  that  the  town  obtained  its 
modern  name  of  Nocera  de'  Pagani,and 
that  Charles  of  Anjou  styled  Manfred 
the  "Sultan of  Nocera.**  (See  Route 
68. )  Hugo,  the  founder  of  the  Order 
of  tbe  Knights  Templars,  and  Soli- 
mene  the  painter*  were  natives  of  the 
town ;  and  Paulus  Jovius,  the  historian, 
was  naade  bishop  of  the  diocese  by 
Pope  Clement  VII. 

Tbe  CttoM  of  Nocera  lias  been  the 
scene  of  many  mennorable  events.  Si- 
bylla, the  widow  of  Manfred,  and  her 
son  Manfredino,  died  in  its  prisons  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Benevento ;  and  %i, 
Louis  of  Anjou,  the  canonised  son  of 
their  conqueror  and  persecutor,  who 
preferred  the  cowl  of  a  Franciscan  to 
the  crown  of  tbe  Two  Sicilies,  was  bom 
within  its  walls.  Towards  tbe  close  of 
tbe  1 4th  century  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Angiovine  party  during  the 
contest  between  Louis  of  Aigou  and 
Charles  Durazzo  for  tbe  throne.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  arrogant  and  impe- 
tuous Urban  VI.,  who  assembled  there 
ail  his  Cardinals  and  Court,  and  as- 
sumed a  power  superior  to  that  of  the 
Sovereign  on  whom  he  had  hunself 
ooofiBrred  the  crown.  Charles  Duraxso 
immediately  bcsi^ed  him  with  a  pow* 
erAil  army,  but  tbe  Pope,  secure  in  his 
retreat,  contented  himself  with  appear- 
ing three  or  four  times  a  day  at  the 
window  of  tbe  castle,  with  bell  and 
candle  in  band,  to  pronounce  his  curse 
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of  excommunication  on  the  besiegers. 
It  was  daring  this  siege  that  the  Pope, 
suspecting  the  fidelity  of  some  of  his 
cardinals,  caused  six  of  them — the 
Cardinal  Archbishops  of  Taranto  and 
Corfu,  the  Cardinals  of  London,  Genoa, 
St  Mark,  and  St.  Adrian— to  be  tor- 
tured with  the  most  revolting  cruelties; 
the  Cardinal  of  London  being  with 
him  as  the  legate  of  Richard  1 1.  After 
witnessing  their  torture  he  confined 
them  in  a  cistern ;  but  reserved  their 
lives  for  a  still  more  terrible  fate.  As 
soon  as  he  was  released  by  Raimondello 
Orsini  and  the  Genoese,  who  compelled 
the  King  of  Naples  to  raise  the  siege, 
the  Pope  had  five  of  the  cardinals  tied 
up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  sea ; 
the  one  spared  was  the  English  legate, 
who  was  pardoned  at  the  earnest  inter- 
cession of  Richard  II. 

A  mile  beyond  Nocera  is  the  ancient 
circular  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  ancient  temple,  and  to  have 
been  restored  and  employed  as  a  bap- 
tistery in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
It  resembles  in  its  form  S.  Stefiino  Ro- 
tondo  at  Rome.  The  interior  is  damp 
and  gloomy ;  its  arched  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  a  double  row  of  28  columns, 
of  different  orders  and  different  lengths, 
of  which  5  are  of  oriental  alabaster,  and 
the  rest  mostly  of  precious  marbles. 
In  the  centre  is  an  octagonal  basin  for 
bapUsm.  A  great  number  of  Roman 
statues  was  found  near  it  in  1 84S. 

There  is  a  good  road  from  Nocera 
to  San  Severino  falling  into  the  route 
from  Avellino  to  Salerno.  It  was  once 
the  only  communication  between  Sa- 
lerno and  Naples,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally frequented.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  road  along  the  sea  shore  be> 
tween  Vietri  and  Salerno  was  rendered 
impassable  by  a  landslip,  we  were 
compelled  to  return  from  La  Cava 
to  Nocera,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Sa- 
lerno by  this  route.  It  is  in  many 
parts  very  interesting,  but  longer  and 
less  beautiful  than  the  modem  road 
through  La  Cava  and  Vietri. 

From  Nocera  to  Salerno  an  extra 
horse  is  required  by  the  tariflf  for  every 
psir. 


The  valley  widens  out  between  No- 
cera and  La  Cava,  and  is  diversified  by 
hamlets,  churches,  villas,  and  ruined 
castles,  embosomed  in   trees,  or  sur* 
rounded  by  vineyai:ds  and  cornfields, 
presenting  a  scene  of  cultivation  and 
homely  beauty  which  will  frequently 
remind  the  traveller  of  England,  and 
explain  the  influence  of  the  spot  in 
forming  the  taste  of  Claude.    The  road 
passes  through  plantations  of  poplars 
which  are  topped  to  serve  as  props  for 
vines.       Hie  numerous  long  narrow 
towers  scattered  over  the  country,  hav- 
ing at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  co- 
lumns, are   used   for  catching  doves. 
The  mode  of  capturing  the  birds  is  p^ 
culiar  to  the  district  of  La  Cava,  which 
has  for  ages  past  been  celebrated  fiir  iu 
fowlers.     In  every  ^ower  one  or  more 
slingers  are  stationed,  who  are  warned 
by  criers,  called  gridaiarU  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  flight  of  doves ;  they  then 
throw  their  slings,  furnished  with  white 
stones,  towards  those  parts  of  the  field 
where  the  nets  are  spread ;  the  birds 
instantly  follow  the  lure,  and  are  cap- 
tured in  great  numbers. 

LA   CAVA. 

Inn:  Hotel  de  Londres,  excellent. 
La  Cava  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  • 
population  of  13,000  souls,  including 
the  adjoining  and  dependent  villages. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street  with  ar- 
cades similar  to  Bologna ;  it  is  a  fre- 
quent resort  of  the  Neapolitan  and  fo- 
reign visitors  during  the  summer  and 
autumn;  but  it  is  not  so  iSivourite  a 
residence  among  English  travellers  as 
Vietri,  Araalfi,  and  other  places  on  the 
coast.  Besides  the  inn  we  have  men- 
tioned and  an  abundance  of  taverns  of 
inferior  pretensions,  several  lodging 
houses  for  those  who  intend  a  longer 
sojourn  than  a  pasring  visit,  may  be 
found  at  a  moderate  expense. 

The  chief  interest  of  La  Cava  is  the 
fiimous  Benedictine  Monastery,  called 
La  TaxNrrJl  i>xlla  Cava,  one  of  those 
sanctuaries  in  which  the  eccleuastics  of 
the  middle  ages  preserved  the  treasures 
of  the  scholar  and  the  muniments  of 
the  historian.  It  was  founded  in  I0S5t 
byGuaimar  III.,  the  Lombard  Prince 
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of  Salerno,  the  grand&tber  of  Sigel- 
gaita  the  second  wife  of  Robert  Guis- 
card.  &  Alferius  was  the  first  abbot. 
The  road  to  the  monastery  leads 
through  a  dark  forest  of  chesnut  trees, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  Monte 
Fenestra  on  which  the  monastery  is 
situated,  embosomed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
wildest  scenes  of  wood  and  mountain. 
Hie  style  of  its  architecture  is  unfor- 
tunately  not  in  harmony  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  position. 

But  its  great  attraction  is  the  irast 
collection  of  Abchitzs,  containing 
40,0(X)  parchment  rolls,  and  upwards 
cf  60,000  MSS.  on  paper.  Many  of 
the  Diplomas,  which  amount,  with  the 
Papal  Bulls,  to  1600  in  number,  relate 
to  the  early  and  mediaeval  history  of 
Italy,  of  which  various  periods  have  as 
yet  been  imperfectly  illustrated.  In 
this  respect.  La  Cava,  like  the  great 
kindred  foundation  of  Monte  Casino,  is 
«' perfect  mine  of  national  history  du- 
ring at  least  4  centuries;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  some  competent  per- 
son would  publish  a  complete  analysis 
of  its  treasures,  —  a  task  which  the 
admirable  classed  catalc^ues  of  Padre 
Bossi,  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
archivist,  would  materially  facilitate. 
The  collection  commences  with  a  di- 
ploma of  the  year  840,  in  which  Ra- 
^Ichi,  Prince  of  Beneventum,  assigns 
to  the  Abbot  of  Santa  Sofia  some  pro- 
perty which  had  been  forfeited  to  him 
by  a  rebel.  Two  are'  diplomas  of  the 
Guaimars,  princes  of  Salerno,  with 
their  efligies  still  perfect  on  the  seals, 
though. they  date  from  the  9th  and 
11th  centuries.  Another,  dated  1120, 
with  a  golden  seal,  is  a  diploma  of  King 
Roger  of  Sicily,  granting  to  this  mo- 
nastery several  lands  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  with  some  Saracenic  and  Chris- 
tian slaves.  Another  is  a  diploma 
of  Baldwin  VL,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
granting  the  freedom  of  navigation  to 
the  Mkip$  of  the  monastery.  The  Bulls 
date  firom  the  year  500,  and  include 
several  which  are  inedited.  The  ju- 
dicial documents  afford  a  very  curious 
insight  into  the  domestic  and  social 
babits  of  the  middle  ages,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Lombard  period. 


Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
celebrated  example  of  the  "  morgen- 
gabe'*  o(  793,  or  the  deed  of  gif^,  by 
which  the  husband  assigned  a  part  of 
his  property  to  his  wife  on  the  morn- 
ing after  marriage;  a  curious  deed  of 
844,  by  which  the  seducer,  who  was 
unable  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  on  him, 
is  handed  over  to  the  damsel  as  security 
for  the  payment;  and  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance by  the  stick  (ptrfusUm).  In 
addition  to  these  the  femily,  municipal, 
and  ecclesiastical  registers,  and  other 
documents  of  a  local  character,  are  of 
inesthnable  value  as  illustrating  the 
civic  history  and  topography  of  the 
kingdom.  Giannone,  and  other  writers 
availed  themselves  largely  of  these  ma- 
terials, and  Filangieri  composed  within 
the  monastery  his  fiimous  work  on  the 
Science  of  Legislation. 

The  Library  was  formerly  rich  in 
rare  and  curious  MSS.,  but  many  have 
been  stolen  or  dispersed.  At  present 
the  collection  contains  about  60  MSS. 
ranging  from  the  7th  to  the  1 4th  cen- 
tury. The  *<  Codex  Legum  Longo- 
bardorum,**  dated  1004,  which  contains 
a  more  complete  digest  of  Lombard 
law  than  any  other  in  existence,  is  one 
of  its  most  precious  treasures.  The 
illuminated  Bibles  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  a  Collection  of  Prayers  is  enriched 
with  exquisite  miniatures  by  Beato  An- 
gel ico  da  Fiesole.  Another  treasure 
of  great  value  is  the  MSb  Latin  VuU 
gatef  which  every  biblical  scholar  will 
regard  with  attentive  interest.  It  is  a 
quarto  MS.  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments,  of  the  text  of  St.  Jerome,  after 
the  reading  of  Idacius  Clarus  (  Vigilius), 
who  was  Bishop  of  Thapsus  at  the  end 
of  the  5th  century.  It  is  beautifully 
written  on  vellum,  in  a  very  small 
cursive  character,  with  three  oolunms 
in  a  page  and  no  divisions  between 
the  words,  except  an  occasional  full 
point  at  the  end  of  the  sentences.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who 
considered  it  as  old  as  the  7  th  century 
at  the  latest,  Leo  XII.  ordered  an  ex- 
act transcript  to  be  made  of  it  for  the 
Vatican  Library,  where  this  fac-simile 
may  now  be  studied  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  examine  the  originaL     The 
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MS.  WM  6nt  described  by  the  Abb4 
Bosao;  it  bes  since  been  noticed  by 
Cardmal  Wiseman,  who  supposes,  fiom 
the  dogmatie  manner  in  whidi  every 
argument  in  favour  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  is  urged  by  the  copyist,  that  it 
was  written  during  the  Arian  oontro- 
versy.  The  copyist  has  introduced 
these  arguments  in  marginal  notes, 
written  in  an  exceedingly  minute  cha^ 
racter,  some  of  them  indeed  so  minute 
as  to  be  illegible  without  the  aid  of  a 
lens.  It  is  not,  however,  in  re&renoe 
to  the  Arian  controversy  alone  that 
the  MSu  is  so  interesting  to  biblical 
scholars,  for  it  is  relied  upon  as  an 
authority  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  and 
other  recent  advocates  of  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  celebrated  verse  of  the 
First  Epistle  General  of  John,  called 
**  the  verse  of  tbe  three  heavenly  wit- 
nesses." It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  question  at 
issue  on  this  verse,  so  learnedly  argued 
by  Professor  Porson,  Bishop  Burgess, 
Bishop  Turton,  Professor  Mill,  and 
other  £ngiish  scholars,  is  whether  tlie 
verse  was  ever  written  by  the  Apostle 
John,  or  whether  it  found  its  way  into 
tbe  MS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  from  a 
marginal  Scbolion;  since  it  does  not 
appear  either  in  the  text  or  margin  of 
any  Greek  MSi  down  to  tbe  16th  cen« 
tury,  and  only  in  two  of  the  whole 
151  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures 
which  are  now  known  to  exist.  The 
version  of  La  Cava,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  pronounced  by  Carduial  Mai 
to  be  of  the  7  th  century,  if  not  earlier, 
contains  this  disputed  verse.  As,  bow- 
ever,  it  omits  (evidently  by  an  accident 
of  the  copyirt)  from  Uie  fourth  verse 
of  the  context  the  words  *<  hie  est  vic- 
toria qMD  vincit  mundum,**  and  trans- 
fers the  8th  verse  before  the  7  th,  we 
quote  the  entire  passage.  It  will  be 
found,  of  course,  in  our  authorised 
version  as  1  John,  v.  4, 5, 6, 7, 8.  Quo- 
niam  homne  quod   naium  est   tx  Deo 

vineii  mundum.     Fides  nra.     Quit  ett 
emtem  qui  vineit  mundum  niti  qm  credit 

quia  ItufJUiut  Dei  ett,    hie  est  qui  venit 

per  aquam  et  sangvinem  ei  spm  Ihs  X^. 
Bt  non  in  aqua  Mlum  sed  im  aqua  et 


sanguine  et  spu.     Spiritus  est  qui  testi- 

ficatur  qam  Ihs  est  Veritas,  Quia  trta 
sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra.  ^S^- 
ritus  et  aqua  et  sanguis.    e<  Att  hutu 


sunt  in  Xpo  Jhu.     Et  ires  sunt  qui  tea* 
timonittm- dicunt  in  ado.     Pater,  ver- 

hum.  et  sps,  tt  hii  tres  hsmmm  sumt.** 
To  tbe  latter  verse  the  copyist  has 
added  the  following  marginal  note 
against  the  Arians,  "  Audiet  hoe  Arimm 
et  ee<eri."-*The  early  printed  books 
amount  to  about  QQ/X  Among  them 
is  Gerson  "  De  Passionibus  Animi,** 
printed  at  Mentz  in  1467;  the  ^  Bil^U 
Latina  Vulgata,"  published  by  Hetl* 
brun,  at  Venice^  in  folio,  in  1467;  the 
£ditio  princeps  of  £usebius*s  "  Hia* 
toria  £cclesiastica,**  printed  in  a  Gothic 
type,  about  1470;  the  Editio  princeps 
of  Politian's  translation  of  Herodima 
*<  Historiarum  de  suia  Temporibua,  Li- 
bri  viii.,*'  printed  at  Rome  in  1493;  the 
£ditio  princeps  of  Thomas  a  Kempia' 
'*  Oe  imitatione  Christi,**  printed  by 
Gunther  Zainer,  probaUy  aiwut  1478, 
but  without  place  or  date;  tbe  folio 
Juvenal  of  1478,  and  the  Tibullus  of 
1488. 

Tbe  Churdi  of  the  Monastery  con* 
tains  tlie  tomb  of  Qdxxn  Sibala,  the 
second  wife  of  RogerII.,King  of  Naplea 
and  Sicily,  and  &e  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  She  died  at  Salema^ 
and  was  buried  in  this  sanctuary.  The 
following  is  the  inscription  on  her 
tomb:  —  <*  Ih  hoc  tuxvlo  jacr  oom^ 
rvs  Raoiir^  Sibill^  vxoais  q[vo«^ 
HAM  Rooaair,  Sicium  Raois."  The 
Church  contains  also  the  tombe  of 
several  of  the  Antipopes,  with  whose 
history  the  monastexy  has  been  sin- 
gularly associated.  Theodorie,  the 
antagonist  of  Pasehal  IL  (UIO)  died 
here  as  a  simple  monk:  a  sepulchral 
stone,  with  a  mitre  reversed,  in  the 
walls  of  the  church,  is  supposed  te 
mark  the  grave  of  the  Antipope  Bur- 
dino»  Archbishop  of  Braga,  appointed 
by  tbe  Emperor  Henry  V.  in  oppoei- 
tion  to  Gelasius  IL  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  VIIL  (1118).  Alexander 
III.,  who  had  three  rivals  to  contend 
with,  is  said  to  have  kept  his  third  an* 
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tegooist,  Caliztttt  III^  *  prttooer  in 

the  montstery. 

The  fine  GrotU  underneath  tlie  mo- 

untteiy,  gave  name  to  the  tovn.     Sal- 

iwtor  Rosa  is  said  to  hare  resided  at 

.  La  Cava,  and  to  have  embodied  naany 
of  its  socoes  in  his  beet  pictures. 

Leaving  La  Cava  for  Salerno,  we 
deeeund  the  valley  for  about  sis  miles, 
through  exeeedingly  fine  aeenery,  the 
voad  running  for  some  distance  by  the 
ttda  of  a  savage  gcn^ga^  called  the  Val' 

.  Anieeia,  with  a  torrent  foaming  at  the 

•  bottom,  till  it  reaehes  Vietri,  where  it 
tttins  off  to  Salerno  on  the  left,  while 
the  new  caniage-road    on  the  right 

.branches  lirom  it,  and  runa  along  the 
coast  through  Cetera  to  Amalii.  Be- 
tween La  Cava  and  Vietrit  an  aque- 
^ioet  crosecB  the  ravine  along  its  whole 
breadth. 

Viarai  is  a  small  hot  ddightful 
watenag-plaee»  of  about  SOOO  souls, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  in  the  northern  angle  of 

.  the  Gulf  of  Sidemo.  The  road  peases 
tbrongfa  the  town  by  a  long  street 
called  the  Marina;  in  the  ravine 
thofe  it  are  many  haadaoma  villas 
placed  amidst  the  most  picturesque 
aeenery  of  the  valley,  and  much  fre- 
quented during  the  sttmnmr,  on  account 

'of  the  salubrious  climate.  An  ex- 
oellent  road  leads  round  the  baae  of 
tbe  moimtain»  along  the  eoaat  of  the 
golf,  to  Salemo. 


BALSKMO. 

/him: — The  Vittoria  is  the  only 
good  inn  now  aoeesaible  to  travellers, 
the  Europe,  which  was  fiirmerly  the 
beet,  having  been  recently  closed. 

Saleroom  the  6rat  resting-place  of  the 
Vetturini  from  Naples  on  the  Calabrian 
Boute,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
Dorthmi  extremity  of  the  gulf  to  which 
it  gives  name,  partly  on  the  southern 
slopea  of  the  eh^  of  Apennines  which 
protect  it  on  the  north  and  eaat»  and 
^rtly  on  the  skirts  of  the  fortile  but 
.unhealthy  plain  which  forms  the  curve 
of  the  gulf. 

The    old   city  is    iir^^larly  and 


badly  built,  and  its  narrow  and  dirty 
streets  were  particularly  inconvenient 
to  visitors  until  the  French  constructed 
the  Marina,  which  is  about  a  mile  in 
length. 

Salerno  ia  an  ardiiepiscopal  dty^ 
and  the  capital  of  Prineipato  Citra, 
with  a  population  of  1S,000  souls.  It 
confers  the  title  of  Prince  on  the  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
ia  the  reaidcnce  of  a  large  number  of 
the  ancient  nobility  of  the  principality. 
The  society  during  the  aummer  season 
is  said  to  be  agreeable,  and  there  is  a 
good  theatre.  Tbe  passing  traveller, 
however,  will  not  find  much  to  interest 
him  beyond  the  position  of  the  city, 
and  the  foeilities  which  it  affords  for 
visiting  the  romantic  scenes  for  whi^ 
the  neighbourhood  is  remarkable ;  un- 
leas,  indeed,  he  happens  to  be  there 
during  the  September  fiur,  when  he 
will  see  a  greater  display  of  cattle,  and 
a  more  aingular  collection  of  costumes 
dian  can  be  met  with  in  any  other 
spot  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the 
capital. 

The  Catkednd  alone  remains  to  mark 
the  importance  of  Salerno  in  the  middle 
ages;  but  it  has  been  so  much  altered 
in  recent  times  that  its  characteristic 
architecture  has  been  destroyed.  For- 
sjrth  describes  it  as  **  a  pile  so  antique 
and  so  modem,  so  repaired  and  rhap- 
sodic, that  it  exhibits  patches  of  every 
style,  and  b  of  no  style  itself. "  It  was 
founded  and  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew 
in  1064,  by  Robert  Ouiscard,  who 
plundered  PsBstum  of  its  bas-reliels, 
its  columns  of  verde-antique  and  other 
ornaments,  in  order  to  embellish  it. 
Indeed,  the  great  Norman,  in  his  seal 
for  the  erection  of  this  church,  did 
more  to  ruin  Pmtum  than  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Romans,  or  the  attacks  of 
the  Saracens.  The  quadrangle  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle  of  ancient  co- 
lumns, part  of  the  spoils  of  Pastum. 
In  the  centre  formerly  stood  a  granite 
basin,  which  was  removed  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  Villa  Reale  at  Naplea. 
Round  the  enclosure  are  14  ancient 
sarcophagi,  4M>nverted  by  the  Normans 
and  their  successors  into  Christian 
sepulchres.     The  bronae  doors  of  the 
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Cathedml  were  erected  by  Landolfo 
Butromile,  in  1099.  The  interior,  mo- 
demised  and  whitewashed,  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  Crypt  and  its  historical 
tombs  than  for  its  ornaments  or  archi- 
tecture. The  Tombs  include  those  of 
many  remarkable  persons;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Sigclgaita,  the  se- 
cond wife  of  Robert  Guiscard ;  Rookr 
BnasA,  Duke  of  Apulia,  their  son; 
DoKx  WiLUAM,  the  ton  of  Roger 
Bursa,  at  whose  death  the  direct  line  of 
the  Norman  dukes  became  extinct;  and 
the  canonised  Pope,  Gregory  VII.,  the 
celebrated  Hilobbrand,  who  died  here 
in  1085,  the  guest  of  Robert  Guisoard 
who  survived  him  only  two  months. 
The  last  words  which  the  Pope  uttered 
commemorate  his  long  persecution  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  I V. :  "  Dilexi  jus- 
titiam  et  odtvi  iniquitatem;  propterea 
morior  in  ezilio.**  His  tomb  was  restored 
in  1578  by  the  Archbtsliop  Colonna:  on 
opening  &e  vault,  the  body  of  the  Pope, 
which  had  then  been  interred  nearly 
500  years,  was  found  quite  perfect,  and 
still  clothed  in  the  pontifical  robes  in 
which  it  had  been  buried.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription  written  for 
the  tomb  by  Archbishop  Colonna: 
'•Gregoiio  VII.  P.  O.  M.  Eeclesiaa- 
tic«  libertatis  vindlci  aoerrimo,  aa- 
sertori  constantissimo,  qui  dum  Ro- 
mani  Pontificis  auctoritatem  adversus 
Hcnrici  perfidlam  strenuetueretur,  Sa- 
lerni  sancte  deoubuit,  an.  D.  mlxzkv. 
Kal.  Junii." 

The  two  pulpits  and  the  archbishop's 
throne,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  order  of  John  of  Proeida, 
are  6ne  examples  of  the  rich  mosaic 
work  which  was  introduced  into  Italy 
by  Greek  artists,  and  is  so  well  known 
to  those  who  have  explored  the  old 
basilicas  of  Rome  and  Ravenna.  The 
crypt,  which  is  rich  in  ornament  and 
mosaics,  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  as  containing 
the  Body  of  the  Evang^it  St*  Matthew, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
here  from  the  East  in  930.  It  contains 
also  the  tomb  of  Maroabet  of  Amjou, 
Queen  of  Charles  Durasxo  and  the 
mother  of  Ladislaus  and  Joanna  II. ; 
whose  masculine  intellect  enabled  her 


to  assume  the  regency  of  the  kingdooa 
during  the  fatal  expedition  of  her  hus- 
band into  Hungary  in  1386  and  durin|^ 
the  turbulent  period  of  her  son's  mi- 
nority.    The  altar  of  St.  Matthew  and 
the  Confessionals  are  the  work  of  Do- 
menico  Fontana.     The  three  antique 
sarcophagi  in-the  church  are  singular  or- 
naments for  a  religious  edifice,  and  still 
more  singular  as  having  been  converted 
into  the  tombs  of  Christian  prelates. 
Two  of  them,  which  contain  the  bodies 
of  two  archbishops  of  Salerno,  represent 
the  Triumphs  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne; 
the  third,  which  now  forms  the  base  of 
a  monument  erected  in  the  last  century 
to  an  archbishop,  represents  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine. 

There  are  numerous  other  churches 
in  Salerno,  but  they  contain  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  observation.  In 
the  Archbishop's  stable  are  six  curious 
columns,  said  to  have  been  brought 
finom  Pactum;  but  it  is  not  known  to 
what  building  they  belonged. 

Salerno  is  proved,  by  its  coins^  to 
have  had  a  Phcenician  origin.  It  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  under  the  em* 
pire^  and  was  celdtrated  by  the  Latra 
poets  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 
In  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
occupies  a  prominent  plaoe  as*  the  only 
port  which  the  Lombard  prinees  of 
Benevento  possessed  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy,  and  so  superior  were  its 
attractions  to  those  of  Benevento  that 
many  of  these  princes  made  it  their 
permanent  residence. 

The  Saracens,  acowding  to  the  con- 
temporary Arabic  Codex  which  was 
published  at  Palermo  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, conquered  Salerno  fVom  the  Lom- 
bards in  905,  but  were  dispossessed 
)5  years  afterwards  by  the  Greek 
Emperor,  who  disputed  the  posses- 
sion of  Calabria  with  the  Infidels  till 
95S,  when  he  consented  to  pay  them 
tribute  for  its  peaceable  occupation. 
The  Greek  Governor  appears,  from 
this  account,  to  have  resided  in  Salerno, 
but  the  Codex  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  Lombard  Princes,  of  whom 
the  MS.  of  La  Cava  gives  an  nninter* 
rupted  series,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
1 1th  century,  when  Salemo^after  a  siege 
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of  eight  months,  wascaptured  from  them 
by  Robert  Guueardy  who  was  wounded 
in  the  breast  during  his  attack  upon 
the  citadel.  Prom  this  period  it  be- 
came Uie  principal  seat  of  the  Norman 
government  on  the  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines. The  great  Parliament  of  Apu- 
lian  and  Calabrian  Barons,  by  which 
Boger  II.  was  declared  King  of  Naples 
SLnd  Sicily,  was  held  within  its  walls  in 
i  1  SO.  In  1 1 93,  during  the  long  war  be- 
tween King  leered  and  the  Emperor 
jHenry  VI.,  it  was  sacked  and  destroyed 
by  the  latter  as  a  punishment  for  the 
treachery  of  the  citisens  towards  his 
wife  Constance^  the  daughter  of  the  great 
King  Roger.  Henry  had  left  the  em* 
press  at  Salerno  while  he  returned  to 
Germany  after  the  siege  of  Naples,  but 
Tancred,  taking  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, gained  so  many  advantages  over 
the  forces  he  had  left  behind,  that  the 
people  of  Salerno,  in  order  to  ing^tiate 
themselves  with  the  king,  delivered  the 
empress  into  his  hands.  Tancred,  who 
was  oi  course  her  nephew,  immedi- 
ately sent  her  Migesty  with  all  honour 
to  Germany;  but  the  Ghibeline  Em- 
peror, while  appreciating  this  act  of 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
punished  the  Salernians  foe  their  breach 
of  fiiith  by  razing  their  city  to  the 
ground.  The  princes  of  the  house  of 
Suabia  restored  the  town  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  during  which  it  had  the 
distinction  of  beconting  the  birthplace 
of  John  of  Procida  already  mentioned, 
whose  name  figures  so  conspicuously  in 
the  history  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

The  fame  of  Salerno  in  the  middle 
ages  was  established  chiefiy  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  celebrated  School  of 
Medicine,  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
Petrarch  calls  it  the  **  Fons  Medi- 
cina?,**  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas  also 
mentions  it  as  standing  as  pre-eminent 
in  medicine  as  Paris  was  in  science,  or 
Bologna  in  law  :— **  Parisiis  in  scien- 
tiis,  Salernum  in  medicine,  Bononia  in 
legibus,  Aurelianum  in  auctoribus  fio- 
ruerunt.**  **  The  treasures  of  Grecian 
medicine,"  says  Gibbon,  ^  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Arabian  colonies 
of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily  ;  and  in  the 
intercourse  of  peace  and  war,  a  spark 
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of  knowledge  had  been  kindled  and 
cherished  at  Salerno,  an  illustrious  city 
in  which  the  men  were  honest  and  the 
women  beautiful.  A  school,  the  first 
that  arose  in  the  darkness  of  Europe, 
was  consecrated  to  the  healing  art ;  the 
conscience  of  monks  and  bishops  was 
reconciled  to  that  salutary  and  lucrative 
profession ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients  of 
the  most  eminent  rank  and  most  distant 
climates  invited  or  visited  the  physi- 
cians of  Salerno.  They  were  protected 
by  the  Norman  conquerors,  and  Guis- 
card,  though  bred  in  arms,  could  discern 
the  merit  and  value  of  a  philosopher. 
After  a  pilgrimage  of  39  years,  Con- 
stautine,  an  African  Christian,  returned 
from  Bagdad,  a  master  of  the  language 
and  learning  of  the  Arabians,  and  Sa- 
lerno was  enriched  by  the  practice,  the 
lessons,  and  the  writings  of  the  pupil  of 
Avicenna.  The  school  of  medicine  has 
long  slept  in  the  name  of  an  university ; 
but  her  precepts  are  abridged  in  a  string 
of  aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the 
Leonine  verses,  or  Latin  rhymes,  of  the 
12th  century.'*  These  maxims  of  the 
School  of  Salerno  were  dedicated  to  the 
Rex  /4fi^fontm( Edward  the  Confessor). 
A  fritty  writer  has  remarked,  in  refer-* 
enee  to  the  Latin  verse  of  this  medical 
code^  that  it  must  have  made  the 
longest  prescription  ever  written.  As 
a  specimen  of  this  singular  work  we 
introduce  the  following  eulog^im  of 
the  virtues  of  sage  tea,aremedy  in  which 
most  travellers  would  indulge  if  the 
promises  held  out  by  this  description 
were  liiiely  to  be  realised  :.— 

"  Car  moriatur  homo,  cul  salria  crescit  in 

horto? 
Contra  ylm  morti*  non  est  medicamen  in 

hortis  ? 
Salvia  saWatrix,  naturae  conciliatrix. 
Salvia  cum  ruta  faciunt  tibi  pocula  tuta."    I 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  Salernian  doctors  confined  their 
prescriptions  to  these  preparations  of 
•*  simples,"  or  that  their  remedies  were 
always  so  watery  as  the  preceding  quo- 
tation would  seem  to  prove,  llie  fol- 
lowing is  of  a  totally  different  charac* 
ter,  and  was  no  doubt  more  frequently 
followed ;  it  is  quite  homceopathic  in  its 
way,  except  in  regard  to  quantity  which 
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bean  no  kind  of  analogy  to  the  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  Hahnemann  :-^ 

*'  Si  nocturna  tibi  noceat  potatlo  vini. 
Hoe  ier  mane  blbat  iteraro,  rt  ftaerlt  inedl- 
cina." 

The  medical  school  of  Salerno  at- 
tained its  greatest  celebrity  in  the  12th 
century,  and  its  powers  were  not  only 
ettensive,  but  jadiciously  applied.  No 
person  was  allowed  to  practise  medicine 
in  the  kingdom  who  bad  not  been  ex- 
amined by  this  college,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  pro* 
perty.  Proofii  of  legitimacy  and  of 
hariog  studied  medicine  for  seven  years, 
were  required  from  the  candidates.  The 
examination  was  public,  and  consisted 
of  expositions  of  Oalen,  Hippocrates, 
and  Avicenna ;  and  after  having  passed 
the  examinations,  the  graduate  was 
bound  to  practise  for  one  year  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  physi- 
cian. Surgeons  were  obliged  to  attend 
the  medical  course  for  a  year  previous 
to  examination,  and  no  druggist  was 
allowed  to  dispense  medicines  unless  he 
had  received  a  certificate  of  competency 
from  the  coUeoe,  and  had  sworn  to  ad- 
here to  their  PharmacopsBia.  These  re- 
gulations are  exceedingly  curiotis,  con- 
sidering the  remote  period  of  their 
enactment,  and  they  may  suggest  im- 
provements in  many  of  the  systems 
which  exist  even  at  the  present  day  in 
the  m«f t  civilised  nations  of  Europe. 

The  port  of  Salerno  was  commenced 
in  1260,  by  Manfred,  who  commissioned 
John  of  Proctda,  the  friend  and  physi* 
clan  of  his  father  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II.,  to  superintend  the  work.  In 
1818  it  was  enlarged  and  completed  by 
King  Robert  the  Wise,  but  it  is  now 
almost  filled  up  with  sand. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  in  Sa^ 
lemo  are  remarkable  for  their  architec- 
ture ;  the  Palace  of  the  Intendente  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, **  but  there  is,**  says  the  author 
of  **  Notes  on  Naples,'*  **  so  classic  a 
beauty  in  the  aspect  of  this  quarter  of 
the  gulf,  its  mountains,  to  an  unfamiliar 
eye,  are  so  redolent  of  Greece,  its  bright 
coves  and  capes,  and  shores  are  so 
haunted  with  glorious  memories,  that 
a  sojourner  of  a  few  hours  is  too  mi- 


serly of  time    to    bestow  it  on    th« 
city." 

The  lofty  hill  which  rises  immedi- 
ately above  the  city  is  crowned  by  the 
extensive  ruins  of  the  Citadel,  before 
which  Robert  Ouiseard  received  hit 
wound.  The  reader  of  Boccaccio  win 
not  require  to  be  reminded  that  it  is 
also  the  scene  of  the  secret  nuptials  and 
tragical  death  of  Sigismonda  and  Guis* 
cardo,  the  one  the  daughter  and  the 
other  the  page  of  the  Norman  Tanered, 
—  a  story  which  has  been  naturalised 
in  English  literature  by  the  poetry  of 
Dryden. 

From  Salerno  excursions  may  be 
madetoPttstum,  AmaHi,  and  Sorrento. 
The  routes  by  which  the  two  latter 
places  may  be  reached,  has  already  been 
fully  described  in  the  introduction  to 
our  account  of  Amalfi.  No  traveller 
should  leave  Salerno  without  visiting 
Pcstum.  Thedistanceisonly  28  Italian 
miles,  and  it  is  usually  performed  with 
post  horses  in  4^  hours;. 

XA|»LBS   TO    r^STVH. 

"  Of  all  the  objects,"  says  Eustace, 
''that  lie  within  the  compass  of  an 
Excursion  from  Naples,  Psestum 
though  the  most  distant,  is  perhaps  the 
most  curious  and  most  interesting.  In 
scenery,  without  doubt,  it  yields,  not 
only  to  Baifl?  and  Puteoli,  but  to  every 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crater;  but 
in  noble  and  well  preserved  monuments 
of  antiquity,  it  surpasses  every  city  in 
Italy,  her  immortal  capital,  Rome, 
alone  excepted.*  This  interesting  ex- 
cursion is  calculated  to  afford  the 
highest  gratification  to  every  class  of  tra- 
vellers ;  indeed  a  Journey  to  the  South 
of  Italy  can  hardly  be  considered  com* 
plete  if  Paestum  has  not  been  visited. 

Before  leaving  Naples  it  is  necessary 
to  be  provided  with  a  passport  from 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  which  will 
cost  6  carlini.  The  traveller  who  has 
no  time  to  visit  the  interesting  places 
which  may  be  combined  in  an  excur- 
sion to  Pestum,  will  find  that  the  best 
mode  of  visiting  it  from  Naples  is  to 
devote  9  days  to  the  excursion,  making 
Salerno  the  head  quarters.  It  was 
formerly  usual  to  sleep  at  Eboli  the 
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first  night,  to  visit  Paestum  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  sleep  at  Salerno 
on  the  second  night ;  but  very  little 
was  gained  by  this  plan,  and  it  was 
found  much  more  convenient  to  make 
La  Cttva  or  Salerno  the  sleeping  place 
ibr  both  nights.  Now  that  the  railway 
is  open,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
from  Naples  is  to  leave  the  city  hy  an 
early  train  fbr  Nocera,  proceed  thence 
by  a  carriage  to  La  Cava,  or  to  Salerno 
which  is  perhaps  preferable,  and  sleep 
there  on  the  first  night:  on  the  second 
day  to  take  a  carriage  to  Pftstum,  a 
journey  t^  4^  hours,  return  to  Salerno 
and  sleep  there  on  the  scfcond  night ; 
returning  on  the  third  day  to  Naples 
by  the  same  route,  or  varying  it  by 
combining  the  excursion  with  one  to 
Amalfi  and  Sorrento.  The  cost  of  a 
carriage  with  2  horses  from  Nocera  to 
Salerno  is  1 5  carlini  ;  the  cost  of  one 
from  Salerno  to  Fiestum  is  from  4  to 
5  ducats.  By  the  aid  of  the  railway 
it  is  now  possible  for  travellers  who 
are  pressed  for  time,  and  are  prepared 
to  relinquish  all  chance  of  neeing  any- 
thing by  the  way  or  of  obtaining  more 
than  a  brief  sight  of  the  Temples,  to 
perform  the  Journey  in  a  single  day, 
starting  by  the  earliest  train  to  Nocera 
and  posting  thenoe  to  Pttstum  and 
back,  taking  care  however  to  make 
arrangements  a  day  or  two  beforehand 
for  misuring  a  fresh  supply  of  horses 
on  the  route.  Rapid  as  such  an  ex- 
cursion would  be,  it  is  well  known  that 
before  the  railway  was  thought  of,  an 
English  statesman  despatched  the  jour- 
ney from  Naples  to  Piestum  and  back  to 
Naples  in  a  single  day  by  posting  the 
entire  distance  with  four  horses;  but  his 
example  has  found  few  imitators,  except 
among  those  travellers  who  have  been 
content  to  examine  the  wonders  of 
Southern  Italy  from  their  carriage 
windows. 

The  traveller  who  may  prefer  pro- 
ceeding in  a  carrii^  from  Naples  to 
Psestum  had  better  hire  a  light  caliche 
with  S  or  4  h<»«es,  at  one  of  the  re- 
spectable hotels  in  Naples;  this  plan  is 
much  less  troublesome  than  posting, 
and  fresh  horses  can  always  be  procured 
ftt  Salerno,  if .  necessary.     The  usual 


charge  fbr  a  carriage  with  3  horses  for 
the  journey  is  5  ducats  a  day,  exclusive 
of  a  buonamano  of  3  ducats  to  the 
postilion  for  the  whole  excursion.  The 
first  three  stages  of  the  journey  are 
described  in  the  Excursion  to  Salerno. 

The  "  Route"  from  Naples  to  Sa- 
lerno is  4^  posts,  or  about  27  Italian 
miles ;  that  from  Salerno  through  Bat- 
tipaglia  to  Pa^stum  is  a  cammino  ira- 
verso  of  4^  posts,  about  28  Italian 
miles,  and  is  performed  usually  in  4^ 
hours  with  post  horses.  The  whole 
distance  therefore  from  Naples  is  55 
Italian  miles.  From  Eboli  to  Pses- 
tum,  by  Persano,  there  is  a  cammino 
tratterso  of  2  posts,  about  14  Italian 
miles. 

On  leaving  Salerno,  the  high-road 
into  Calabria  is  followed  for  a  few  miles  ; 
it  proceeds  along  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  on  which  the  picturesque 
casali  of  Giffoni,  Montecorvino,  and 
numerous  smaller  villages  are  scattered.- 
Tbe  road  crosses  several  streams,  and 
passes  through  Vicenza  (the  old  post- 
station,  occupying  the  site  of  Picentia, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Picentini) 
before  it  reaches  SaUipagliay  a  small 
village  on  the  Tusciano,  where  the 
branch  road  to  Paestum  diverges  from 
the  high  road  to  Eboli.  On  the  hills 
north  of  Battipagliji,  is  Olevano,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  mountain  villages 
on  this  side  of  the  chain  of  Apennines. 
The  route  now  lies  across  the  unhealthy 
plain  between  the  Tusciano  and  the 
Scle.  This  river,  the  Silarus  of  the  an- 
cients, was  formerly  crossed  by  abridge 
constructed  by  Murat  but  destroyed  by 
the  floods ;  it  must  therefore  be  passed 
in  the  ferry-boat,  a  process  which  ofleni 
causes  a  detention  of  half  an  hour. 
When  its  volume  and  rapidity  arc 
increased  by  the  rains,  considerable 
inconvenience  arises  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  conveying  any  carriage  across 
in  the  boat;  in  this  case  travellers 
must  endeavour  to  procure  mules  or  a 
carrettella  from  the  tavern  at  Paestum, 
or  walk  a  distance  of  5  miles — an 
expedient  which  we  found  unavoidable 
at  our  last  visit. 

The  Silarus  was  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  its  calcareous  incrustations : 
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**  Nunc  Stlari  quoi  nutrit  aquis,  quo  gurgite 
trftdunt 
Duritlem  lapldum  mersit  Inolescere  ramit." 

SiL.  Ital.  viU. 

**  In  flumtne  Silaro  ultra  Surrentum,  non 
Tlrgulta  modo  Immerta,  rerum  et  folia  lapi- 
descunt.'*— Pliny. 

On  the  plain  between  Sllarus  and  r«»- 
tum  Crassus  defeated  the  rebel  army  of 
Spartacus.  Near  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  the  15th  century  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  rebellious  barons  aided  by 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  Aragonese 
troops  of  Ferdinand  I.  under  Carafa, 
Prince  of  Maddaloni,  in  which  the  Utter 
were  defeated.  Nortli  of  the  junction 
of  the  Calore  with  the  Sele,  and  lying 
between  the  two  rivers,  is  the  Royal 
Chase  of  Persano,  backed  by  the  im- 
posing  range  of  Monte  Alburno.  The 
Caccia  is  estimated  at  35  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  it  contains  a  palace,  built 
from  the  designs  of  the  Spanish  archi- 
tect, Barrios,  and  is  said  to  give  em- 
ployment to  nearly  200  gamekeepers. 

After  passing  the  Sele,  Capaccio  is 
seen  prettily  placed  on  the  hills  to  the 
eastward ;  the  name  is  shared  by  two 
small  villages,  Capaccio  Vecchia,  and 
Capaccio  Novo,  with  a  population  of 
1 900  inhabitants.  The  former  town  is 
nearer  P«stum,  by  whose  inhabitants 
it  was  founded  after  their  expulsion  by 
the  Saracens.  The  new  town  is  the 
residence  <^  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of 
Passtum,  who  still  retain  the  title  of 
their  ancient  diocese. 

Tlie  plain  southwards  of  the  Sele, 
jiow  tenanted  by  wild  horses,  buffaloes, 
4)igs  and  sheep,  guarded  by  dogs  fiercer 
Ihan  those  of  the  Roman  Campagna, 
continues  so  flat  and  is  covered  with 
so  many   thickets,  that   the   majestic 
Temples  are  scarcely  seen  until  the 
traveller  is  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
ruined  city.     The  Salsus,  which  for- 
merly flowed  by  the  walls,  has  been 
allowed  to  become  choked  with  sand, 
and  it  now  overruns  the  plain,  forming 
stagnant  pools  which  are  the  resort  of 
numerous  herds  of  buflaloes. 

PAsruM. 

The  origin  of  P astum,  or  Posinoviik 

as  it  was  called  previous  to  the  Roman 

conquest,  has  been  attributed  by  some 

antiquaries  to  the  PhoeoioianSy  and  to 


the  Etruscans  by  others;  while  many 
have  endeavoured  to  assign  to  it  an 
origin  more  remote  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  arts  and  sciences  into  Greece. 
It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the 
Temples  of  Paestum  are  not  identical 
with  any  monument  left  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; and  that  at  least  one  of  them  was 
not  erected  by  any  native  race  of  Italy. 
The  Achamn  founders  of  Sybaris,  af^r 
th^r  expulsion  from  that  eapital,  mi- 
grated  across  the   Apennines  to  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  where  they  either  re- 
built or  enlarged  a  city  which  is  proved 
by  its  coins  to  have  been  then  flourishing 
under  the  name  of  Phistit.     To  this 
new  city  they  gave  the  Gredc  name  of 
Pondonia,  lliis  event, — ^which  derives 
a  material  confirmation  from  the  simi- 
larity  of  the   coins   of  Sybaris  and 
Posidonia,  and  from  the  still  more  im* 
portant  fact  that  the  earliest  coins  of 
the  Sybarite  city  bear  the  double  epi- 
graph of  "Phistulis'*  and  ••Pofleidon,'* — 
must  have  occurred  at  least  600  yeara 
before  the  Christian  era,  for  Posidonia 
was  a  flourishing  colony  when  the  Pho- 
caeans  founded  Velia  in  the  reign   of 
Cyrus,  about  540  B.C.,  for  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  they  employed  a  Posido- 
nian  as  the  architect  of  their   city. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  b.c.  S7S* 
Posidonia  shared  the  fiite  of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  Lucanians,  and  be- 
eame  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name 
of  Pastuk,  a  curious  instance  <^  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  name,  which  the 
Romans  appear  to  have  preferred  to 
latinise  rather  than  adopt  the  Greek 
name  conferred  upon  the  city  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  colonists  whom  they 
conquered.     The  loss  of  their  inde- 
pendence and    the    abolition  of  the 
Greek  customs  to  which  they  were 
religiously  attached,  vrere  so  deeply 
felt  by  the  Posidouians  that,  like  the 
Israelites  in  their  captivity,  they  an- 
nually assembled  at  the  commemora- 
tion of  one  of  the  solemn  festivals  of 
Greece,  to  revive  the  recollection  of 
their  suppressed  rites  and  language,  to 
weep  in  common  over  their  loss,  and 
then  to  retire  in  silence  and  sadness  to 
their  homes.    With  so  little  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  people  with  their 
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conquerors,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Paestum  soon  declined  in  importance, 
and  never  became  eminent  as  a  Roman 
colony.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  men< 
tioned  from  this  period  to  the  era  of 
the  poets.  In  the  time  of  Strabo^  the 
atmosphere  was  already  contaminated 
by  malaria,  and  as  the  population 
diminished,  the  cultivated  plain  gra- 
dually became  the  s^t  of  pestilence, 
and  vineyards  and  gardens  were  soon 
changed  into  marsh  lands.  The  fall 
of  the  Rtnnan  empire  hastened  the 
min  of  the  city.  Under  the  I^mbards 
it  wan  a  mese  appanage  of  the  Duchy 
of  Benevcnto,  and  it  subsequently 
became  an  unimportant  town  of  the 
Principality  of  Salerno.  It  deserves, 
however,  honourable  mention  as  one 
of  the  first  cities  in  Southern  Italy 
which  embraced  Christianity;  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  district  still  retains  the 
ancient  title  of  '*  Vesoovo  di  Pesto." 
The  Saracens  destroyed  the  city  in 
the  9tfa  century  and  drove  the  few 
remaining  inhabitants  from  its  walls. 
Accompanied  by  the  bishop,  they  took 
ftt^ge  in  the  mountains,  and  there 
founded  the  town  of  Capaccio  Vecchio. 
Since  that  time  the  nte  has  remained 
unoccupied.  The  ruins  of  the  deserted 
city  were  again  plundered  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  who  carried  away  the  monu- 
ments, the  cfdumns,  the  bas-relieft, 
and  other  ornaments,  to  construct  the 
Cathedral  of  Salerno,  and  thus  did 
more  to  despoil  Piestum  than  all  her 
enemies  had  done  before  him. 

The  ancient  WaU$  of  the  city,  built 
of  large  polyhedrio  masses  of  traver- 
tine, are  still  standing  throughout  their 
entire  circumference.  They  form  an 
irregular  pentagon,  nearly  3  miles  in 
circuit,  and  are  in  many  places  IS  feet 
high.  Remains  of  eight  towers  and 
lour  gateways  nuiy  be  traced ;  the  east- 
em  gateway  b  almost  perfect,  and  its 
arch,  nearly  50  feet  high,  is  entire. 
Upon  its  keystones  are  the  vestiges  of 
two  bas-reliefs,  representing  a  syren 
and  a  dolphin ;  the  style  of  sculpture 
in  these  reliefs  baa  given  rise  to  many 
conjectures  on  their  origin,  but  they 
are  so  much  defaced  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  receive  them  as  proofs  of  any 
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hypothesis.  Some  remains  of  the  Aqut' 
duct  which  supplied  the  city  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  may  be  seen 
within  this  gateway,  with  some  frag- 
ments of  the  pavement  of  the  streets. 
From  the  construction  of  the  walls,  and 
especially  of  the  gateway,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  much  more  recent  than 
the  temples,  and  some  authorities  are 
disposed  to  consider  them  as  not  older 
probably  than  the  Roman  conquest. 
In  approaching  Pastum  from  Salerno, 
the  area  within  its  walls  is  entered  by 
the  northern  gateway,  outside  which  are 
several  tomb*  in  which  Greek  armour 
and  Greek  vases  have  been  discovered. 
Some  of  the  tombs  still  retain  traces  of 
paintings  on  their  internal  walls. 

**  From  my  youth  upward  btve  I  longed  to 

tread 
This  classic  ground— And  am  I  here  at 

last? 
'Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  por. 

ttcoi, 
And  catching,  at   through  some  m«Jestic 

grove, 
Kow  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like, 
Bf  ountaios  and  mountain -gulfs,  and,  halfway 

up. 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they 

grew? 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate, 
"Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in 

arms. 
•  •  •  • 

*TiB  said,  a  stranger,  In  the  day*  of  old, 

iSome  say  a  Dorian,  some  a  Sybarite ; 
lut  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  clouds) 
'Tis  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his 

plough. 
Traced  out  the  site ;  and  Posidania  rose. 
Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  god ; 
A  Homer's   language  murmuring  In  her 

streets. 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tyre. 
Then  came  another,  an  unhidden  guest. 
*  He  knocked  and  entered  with  a  train  in 

arms; 
And  all  was  changed,  her  very  name  and 

language ! 
The  Tyrian  merchant,  shipping  at  his  door 
Ivory  and  gold,  and  silk,  and  frankincense, 
Sailed   as  before,  but,  tailing,  cried  '  For 

Pastum  r 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
PtMtum*s  twice-blowing  rotes ;  while,  with. 

in. 
Parents  and  children  mourned— and,  every 

(Twas  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival) 
Met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  ouce  again 
Talk  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  days  gone  by. 
At  length  an  Arab  climbed  the  tMUtlements, 
Slaying  the  sleepers  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
And  from  all  eyes  the  glorious  vision  fled  I 
Leaving  a  place  lonely  and  dangerous, 
Where  whom  tlie  robber  spares,  a  deadlier 

foe 
Strikes  at  unseen  —  and  at  a  time  when  Joy 
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opens  the  heart,  when  summer  skies  ere 

Viue, 
And  the  eleer  air  is  soft  end  deUrete  *, 
For  then,  the  denaon  works  — theo  with  thet 

eir 
The  thoughtless  wretch  drinks  in  a  subtle 

poison 
I.uUing  to  riesp  (  and  when  he  sleeps,  be 

dies. 

«  •  •  « 

Bot  what  ere  these  etttl  staadinff  in  the 
midst? 

The  earth  has  rocked  l>eneath ;  the  thunder- 
storm 

Passed  thro'  and  thro*,  and  left  iu  Uaees 
there: 

Yet  still  they  stand  as  bj  some  unknown 
charter  i 

Ob,  they  are  Nature's  own  !  and,  as  allied 

To  the  vast  mountains  nnd  the  eternal  sea, 

Tber  want   no  written   Mstory;  theirs  a 
Toloe 

For  erer  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man  !** 

RoGtas. 

The  TempUt.  •—  These  magnificent 
ruins,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Athenian 
temples,  the  most  striking  existing  *<  re- 
cords of  the  genius  and  taste  which  in- 
spired the  architects  of  Greece."  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  are  not  even  al- 
luded to  by  any  ancient  writer,  al- 
though they  are  doubtless  the  most 
venerable  examples  of  classical  archi- 
tecture in  Italy.  The  prineipal  and 
most  ancient  of  these  temples  is  the 
middle  one  of  the  three,  known  as  the 

Temple  of  Neptune.  —  This  temple, 
which  is  uuquestionably  coeval  with 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Grecian  emi- 
gration to  the  South  of  Italy,  **  is  per- 
haps,'*  says  Mr.  Wilkins  **  the  only  one 
which  has  claims  to  a  Grecian  origin. 
This,  indeed,  posseeeee  all  the  grand 
characteristics  of  that  pre*eminent  style 
of  architecture.      Solidity,   combined 
with  simplicity  and  grace,  distinguish 
it   from   the  other  buildings,  which, 
erected  in  subsequent  ages,  when  the 
arts  had  been  so  long  on  the  decline, 
in  a  great  degree  want  that  chastity  of 
design  for  which  the  early  Grecian  is 
so  decidedly  celebrated.     .    •    .    Low 
columns  with  a  great  diminution  of  the 
shafts,  bold  projecting  capitals,  a  mas- 
sive entablature,  and  triglyphs  placed 
at  the  angles  of  the  zophorus,  are  strong 
presumptive   proofs  of  its   great  an- 
tiquity ;  the  shafts  of  the  columns  di- 
minish in  a  straight  line  from  tlie  base 
to  the  top,  although  at  first  sight  they 


have  the  appearanoe  of  swelling  in  the 
middle.  This  deception  is  oauaed  by 
the  decay  of  the  stone  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  duJts,  wiiieh  tliere  has  taken 
place  in  a  greater  degree  than  else- 
where. The  sharp  anglee  of  the  flutes 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  hasid; 
and  aa  tliey  offer  little  or  no  reaiatanee 
to  the  attadcs  of  wanton  or  ioddental 
dilapidation,  they  have  not  &iled  to 
experience  the  evils  to  which  they  were 
cipoaed  by  their  delicacy  and  situation.'* 
This  temple  was  hypaBtbral,  or  con- 
structed with  a  odila  open  to  the  aky ; 
not  a  single  oolnmn  is  wanting,  and 
the  entablature  and  pediments  are 
nearly  entire.  The  building  conaiats 
of  two  peristyles,  separated  by  a  wall ; 
the  outer  peristyle  has  6  column*  in 
each  front,  and  1 2  in  eadi  flank  exclo- 
sive  of  those  at  tlie  auf^es ;  upon  these 
H6  columns  rest  an  architrave  and  iriese. 
The  stylobate  is  a  parallelogram  of  S 
steps ;  5  other  atepa  gave  access  to  the 
cella,  the  floor  of  which  is  nearly  5  feet 
above  the  level  of  that  of  the  peri- 
styles. Part  of  the  wall  of  the  pro- 
naos,  in  which  tlie  staircase  wasjui- 
serted,  is  still  traceable  in  the  S.  £. 
angle  of  the  cella,  which  was  separated 
into  three  divisions  by  stories  of  smaller 
columns  divided  by  a  simple  archi- 
trave; all  the  columns  of  the  lower 
file  (14  on  each  side)  still  remain,  and 
7  of  tlie  upper  —  4  on  the  south,  and 
S  on  the  north  side.  The  stone  of 
which  the  temple  is  constructed  is  a 
calcareous  deposit  from  Monte  Al- 
bumo  resembling  the  travertine  of  St. 
Petei^s,  and  full  of  cylinders  of  vege- 
table substances.  From  the  appearanoe 
of  several  columns,  the  entire  edifice 
was  covered  with  stucco,  by  which  the 
cavities  of  the  stone  were  concealed. 

The  measurements  are  thtfi  given  by 
Mr.  Wilkins:  — Length  of  upper  step 
of  stylobate,  1 95  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  78  ft. 
lO  in. ;  height  of  columns,  including 
capitals,  28  ft.  11  in. ;  diameter  of  co- 
lumns at  base,  6  ft.  10  in. ;  number  of 
fiutings,  24.;  entablature^  12  ft«  2iB. 
Cella :  length,  90  ft. ;  breadth,  43  ft. 
4  in.  Columns  of  the  eella:  height, 
including  capitals,  19  ft.  9  in. ;  din- 
meter  at  base^  4  ft.  8  in.. ;  number  of 
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fltttings  (lower  .  range),  20 ;  upper 
rang^  16*  The  columns  of  the  upper 
range  are  a  cootmuatioo  of  the  lower, 
Ibrming  frustra  of  the  same  cone. 

Tlu  Basilica,  -^  The  second  temple 
in  point  of  size  and  importance  is  gene- 
tally  called  the  Basilica,  although  it  by 
no  means  corresponds  with  the  usu^ 
construction  of  such  an  edifice.  It  is 
pseudo* dipteral  (wanting  the  interior 
range  of  columns),  and  differs  from 
CYery  other  building  known,  by  having 
9  fiolumns  in  each  front.  Mr.  Wilkins 
considers  that  this  building  is  coeval 
with  the  Temple  of  Ceres;  that  it 
'*  altogether  exhibits  a  departure  from 
the  simple  style  of  ancient  architecture, 
and  is  a  proof  of  the  vitiated  taste  of 
the  age  in  wbiofa  it  was  designed.  **  He 
relers  both  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
Uie  Roman  conquest,  and  regards  them 
us  a  bad  example  of  the  pradominancc 
of  the  early  Roman  style  over  the 
borrowed  features  of  the  Grecian.  The 
temple  is  a  peristyle  of  50  columns, 
having  9  in  the  fronts,  and.  16  in  the 
flanks,  exclusive  of  the  angles.  The  in* 
tertor  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
range  of  columns  parallel  to  the  sides, 
of  which  only  3  remain ;  the  first  of 
these  is  supported  by  2  rteps,  which 
have  been  considered  conclusive  eyi- 
denoe  of  tlie  existence  of  a  celli^  Of 
the  entablature,  the  architrave  alone 
Remains,  with  some  small  fragments  of 
the  frieze;  the  pediments  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  Among  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  edifice  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  sbads  of  the  columns 
diminish  from  base  to  top  in  a  curve ; 
the  capitals  differ  from  those  of  any 
known  temple,  both  in  the  form  of  the 
ovolo  and  the  necking  below  it;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ovolo  is  generally 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  the 
antte  of  the  pronaos  diminish  like  the 
columns,  and  have  a  singular  pro- 
jecting capital.  The  existence  of  a 
cella,  and  the  division  of  the  building 
into  two  parts^  are  regarded  as  satis- 
factory proofs  that  this  edifice  was 
neither  a  basilics,  nor  an  atrium,  but  a 
temple,  dedicated  probably  to  two  di- 
vinities. 

The    following    are    the   measure- 


ments :  —  Length  of  upper  step  of  sty- 
lobate,  179  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  80  ft.; 
height  of  columns,  including  capital^ 
21  ft. ;  diameter  at  Imsc,  4  ft.  9  in.; 
number  of  flutings,  20. 

Temple  cf  Veeia,  sometimes  called 
the  TempU  of  CVes.  — This  is  th^ 
smallest  temple,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
Salerno  gate.  It  is  hexastyle  perip- 
teral ;  the  peristyle  is  composed  of  34 
columns,  of  which  6  are  in  the  fronts 
and  U  in  tlia  flanks,  exclusive  of  the 
angles.  Of  the  entablature,  tlie  archie 
trave  alone  is  entire ;  the  western  pedi- 
ment remains,  and  part  of  the  easterny 
with  a  fragment  of  the  frieze.  Within 
the  peristyle  it  seems. to  have  contained 
an  open  vestibule,  a  cella,  and  a  sane* 
tuary  (opisthodamus).  The  shafts  of 
the  columns  of  the  peristyle  diminish 
in  a  straight  line ;  the  intervals  are  little 
mcMre  than  a  diameter ;  the  mouldings 
of  the  upper  part,  and  the  triglyphs, 
with  one  exception  in  the  centre  of  the 
east  front,  have  all  disappeared  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  scaling  of  the  stone. 
The  columns  of  the  vestibule  diffei 
from  those  of  the  peristyle  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  flutings,  and  by  Iwving  cir- 
cular bases;  but  nothing  remains  of 
them  beyond  the  bases  of  4,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  shafts.  The  walls  of  the 
cella  are  destroyed. 

The  measurements  are  as  follows:  •— 
Length  of  the  upper  step  of  stylobate, 
107  ft.  10  in.;  breadUi.  47  fL  7  in. ; 
height  of  columns,  including  capitals, 
20  ft.  4  in. ;  diameter  at  base,  4  ft.  2  in.; 
number  of  flutings,  20. ;  number  of 
flutings  in  columns  of  pronaos,  24*  s 
suppf>sed  width  of  cella,  25  ft. 

**  On  entering  the  walls  of  Psestum,** 
says  Forsyth,  "  1  felt  all  the  religion 
of  the  place;  I  stood  as  on  sacred 
ground ;  I  stood  amased  at  the  long 
obscurity  of  its  mighty  ruins.  .  •  * 
Taking  into  view  their  immemorial  an- 
tiquity, their  astonishing  preservation, 
their  grandeur,  or  rather  grandiosity, 
their  bold  columnar  elevation,  at  once 
massive  and  open,  their  severe  simpli- 
city of  design,  — that  simplicity  in 
which  art  generally  begins,  and  to 
which,  after  a  thounnd  revolutions  of 
omamentf  it  again  returns ;  taking,  I 
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say,  all  into  one  Tiew,  I  do  not  hesitate 
tio  call  these  the  most  impressive  monu- 
ments that  I  ever  beheld  on  earth.** 

**  Approaching  these  temples  from 
the  solitary  beaeh,"  says  the  author  of 
<*  Notes  on  Naples,"  **  their  huge  dusky 
masses  standing  alone  amidst  their 
mountain  wilderness,  without  a  vestige 
nigh  of  any  power  that  could  have 
reared  them,  they  look  absolutely  su- 
pernatural. One  might  believe  them 
built  of  more  than  mortal  hands,  by 
ante- Trojan  shapes  of  giant  growth, 
before  the  earth  was  human.  Their 
grandeur,  their  gloom,  their  mi^esty-— 
there  is  nothing  like  tlie  scene  on  the 
wide  earth.  .  .  .  And  thus  are  pre- 
served, for  transmission  to  after  gene- 
rations, reliques  of  the  art  and  refine- 
ment and  civilisation  of  bygone  times, 
as  sublime  as  Homer's  verse :  and  fitly 
theystandamidst  Homeric  scenes.  The 
Tyrrhene  waters  wash  their  classic 
shores,  and,  blue  and  misty  through 
the  morning  base,  lies  the  Syren  isle  of 
I^eucosia  off  the  Posidian  point.  Mi- 
nerva's foreland  is  athwart  the  sea; 
and,  if  Oscan  tales  are  sooth,  the  Trojan 
hero  landed  here  at  the  Posidonian 
port  Below,  on  the  mountain  slope, 
above  which  the  cloud  and  sunshine 
mix  with  the  green  forest  on  the  rocky 
hill,  near  where  old  Silarus  mingles 
with  the  sea ;  there  the  Argo  disem- 
barked her  demigods,  to  rear  their  fane 
to  the  Argive  goddess.  Standing,  then, 
among  scenes  as  glorious  to  the  mind 
as  in  themselves,  imagination  plunges, 
despite  itself,  through  time  into  Ho* 
meric  ages,  until  we  half  feel  the  old 
minstrel's  sightless  orbs  shed  religion 
over  the  place ;  the  phantasy  demands 
Homeric  adjuncts  to  the  scene;  that 
seems  real  that  is  not ;  and  incongruous 
realities  are  the  only  impertinences 
there.  Nor  did  we,  perhaps,  deem  the 
least  of  these  the  echoing  laughter 
coining  upon  the  air  of  our  distant 
companions,  unconsoiouriy  recalling  us 
to  the  prosaic  world  we  live  in.** 

The  Ampkithmtrtj  ^,  —Between  the 
Temples  of  Neptune  and  Vesta,  there 
are  traces  of  three  buildings :  the  east- 
ern was  probably  an  Amphitheatre,  as 
its  general  form  appears  to  indicate ;  a 


little  westward  is  a  pile  of  ruins,  with 
a  broken  entablature,  capitals,  and  pt.- 
lasters,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  Circus  or  T^heaire.  Between  these 
two,  marked  by  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  are  the  ruins  of  another  edifice^ 
discovered  by  Cav.  Bonucci  in  1 830,  and 
supposed  to  be  those  of  a  Roman  TViii- 
pft;  but  they  are  at  present  too  much 
concealed  by  the  soil  to  offer  suflicient 
materials  for  deciding  satisfiMtorily  on 
their  character. 

Paestum  was  celebrated  by  the  Latin 
poets  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
its  roses,  which  flowered  twice  in  the 
year  :  — 

"  Atque  eqoidem,  cxtremo  nl  Jam  sub  fine 
laborum 
Vela  traham,  et  tsrrls  festlncni  advOTtere 

liroraxn, 
Fortitan,  et  pinguet  hortos  quae  cars  co- 

lendi 
Ornaret,  canerem,  blferiqoe  rcMurla  Pcsti.*^ 
ViaoiL.  Geofy.  ir.  115. 

Propertius  mentions  them  in  a  very 
beautiful  passage,  as  an  instance  of 
mortality:—*  , 

**  Vidi  ego  odoratt  victara  rosaria  Pnttf 
Sub  matutino  cocta  Jacere  nolo.'* 

Ovid  records  their  freshness  at  aunris* 
from  personal  observation :— .- 

**  Vidi  FKStaao  gaudere'roMtla  cuUu 
Exoriente  novo  roicida  Ludrero.*' 

U^  xir. 

These  roses,  boasting  an  antiquity  so 
illustrious,  have  not  yet  disappeared, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  depredations  of  vi- 
sitors, a  few  plants  may  still  be  found 
within  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  flower* 
ing  regtilarly  in  May  and  November. 
Mr.  Hogg  states  that  they  agree  best 
with  the  Ro»a  BorrerL  (Linn.  T^.  vol. 
xii. )  llie  violets  of  Psstum  were  also 
as  celebrated  as  its  roses,  but  have  not 
shown  so  permanent  an  attachment  to 
the  soil.  Martial  commemorates  them 
in  the  same  passage  with  the  honey  of 
HybU :  — 

'*  Audet  facuDdo  qui  carmina'mittere  Nerv«« 
Pallia  donavU  glaucioa  Cosme  tlbi. 
Psstano  violas,  et  cana  Hgustra  colono, 
Hybiaeis  apibus  Corsica  mella  dablt.'* 

£pigr.  Lib.  ix.  27. 

*'  'Tis  past— the  echoes  of  the  plain  are  mute* 
£*en  to  the  herdsman's  voice,  or  shepberd'a 
flute; 
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sUted  in  concealing  "  II  tesoro ;  **  upon 
which  he  told  them  that  they  dared  not 
fire  upon  an  Englishman.  Two  of 
them  instantly  fired  ;  one  ball  mortally 
wounded  Mr.  Hunt,  the  other  his  wife. 
The  brigands  fled  to  the  mountains, 
and  the  Government  were  anxious  to 
hush  up  the  affair;  but  the  English 
and  Russian  MinUtert  insiste<I  on  a 
judicial  investigation,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  17  out  of  the  18  rob- 
bers were  identified  by  a  shepherd  boy, 
who  witnessed  the  whole  affair  while 
concealed  in  a  thicket.  These  men  were 
executed,  and  the  18th  confessed  on  his 
death-bed. 

Near  the  Tortiu  Albtamw,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Silarua,  was  the  celebrated 
Temple  erected  in  honour  of  Juno  Ar« 
giva,  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts :  its 
situation  is  placed  by  Strabo  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  right 
by  Pliny ;  the  best  topographers  coin- 
cide in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Strabo. 


The  toils  of  jurt,  the  charms  of  nature  fkil/ 
And  death  triumphant  rides  the  tMhued  gale. 
From  the  lone  spot  the  trembling  peasants 

haste; 
A  wild,  the  gard<>n ;  and  the  town,  a  waste. 
But  they  are  still  the  same -i- alike  they 

mock 
Th'  invader's  nenace,  and  the  tempest's 

shock. 
Such,  ere  the  world  had  bow'd  at  Csesar's 

throne 
Ere  yet  prood  Home's  all  conqu'rlng  name 

was  known, 
They  stood  —  and  fleeting  centuries  In  vain 
Have  pour'd  their  Airy  o'er  th'  enduring 

fane  I 
Such,  long  shall  stand ;  proud  relics  of  a 

clime, 
Where  man  was  glorious,  and  his  works 

sublime : 
While  in  ino  progress  of  Ihefr  lonff  decay, 
Thrones  sink  to  dust,  and   nations   pass 

away." 

Loan  Cavlisli. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that 
the  ruins  of  Poestum  remained  unknown 
and  undiscovered  until  late  in  the  last 
century*  The  absurdity  of  such  a  story 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fiict  that  the 
town  of  Capaccio,  where  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy  have  resided  since  Paes- 
tum  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
looks  down  upon  the  Temples;  ihey 
are  also  visible  to  every  mariner  navi- 
gating the  Gulf  of  Salcrno»  and  are 
commanded  by  a  part  of  the  high  post- 
road  into  Calabria. 

The  spot  where  oiur  countryman  Mr. 
Hunt  and  hbwifii  were  murdered  about 
23  years  ago,  is  on  the  road  to  Eboli. 
They  bad  slept  at  that  town,  and  his 
servant  had  placed  on  a  table  near  the 
window  the  contents  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
dressing  case,  which  were  mounted  in 
silver.  A  girl  belonging  to  the  inn 
saw  them,  and  spread  the  report  that 
an  English  **  Milor,*'  carrying  with  him 
enormous  treasures,  was  going  to  Paes- 
tum.  Eighteen  men  immediately  set 
out  from  Eboli,  to  intercept  this  reputed 
spoil.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Hunt  took  their 
luncheon  in  the  Temples,  and  were  re- 
turning in  an  open  caleche,  when  they 
were  stopped  about  a  mile  from  Paestum. 
They  at  once  surrendered  their  money 
and  watches ;  the  brigands  then  de- 
manded **  II  tesoro,'*  and  Mr.  Hunt, 
having  no  idea  that  they  meant  the  con- 
tents of  the  dressing  case,  assured  them 
that  he  bad  given  up  everything.  They 
threatened  to    shoot  him  if  he  per- 


THK   LUCANIAN    COAST. 

Travellers  desirous  of  extending  their 
researches  further  south,  along  the  clas- 
sical shores  of  ancient  Lucania,  will 
find  a  new  road,  recently  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Eboli  and 
Capaccio  with  11  Vallo»  the  chief  town 
of  the  4th  distretto  of  Principato  Citra. 
This  will  enable  the  traveller  who  may 
be  desirous  of  examining  the  western 
portion  of  ancient  Lucania,  to  prolong 
his  journey  from  Paestum. 

The  distance  of  Capaccio  from  Eboli 
is  14  miles,  and  the  route  from  Eboli 
to  II  Vallo  is  called  a  cammino  traver$0 
of  4  posts »  34  Italian  miles.  The  road 
leaves  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  a 
few  miles  from  Paestum,  and  proceeds 
inland  to  Prignanth  a  small  village  of 
1400  souls,  including  the  dependent 
hamlet  of  Melito.  Beyond  it  is  Tor- 
chiara,  a  village  of  800  sdhls.  where  a 
horse-path  diverges  from  the  nudn  road 
and  leads  to  Agropoli,  a  fishing  town 
picturesquely  situated  in  one  of  the  last 
bays  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno ;  it  was  the 
retreat  of  the  Snracena  after  they  were 
driven  from  the  Garigliano,  and  it  sup- 
plied the  forces  which  assailed  Paestum 
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and  Salerno  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans.  South  of  it,  beyond  Cas- 
tellabate,  a  village  of  2300  inhabitants, 
is  the  PiaUii  di  Lieoia,  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  the 
Promontorium  Posidium  of  the  an> 
cients,  on  irhich  the  Romans  had 
sereral  villas.  The  island  off  this  point 
itill  retains  in  its  modern  name  of  Li> 
oosa,  sufficient  traces  of  its  ancient 
name,  li^ucosia,  so  called  from  one 
of  the  Syrens.  The  country  between 
Prigiiano  and  Vallo  is  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  villages,  and  is  generally 
well  clothed  with  timber,  consisting 
chieliy  of  oaks  and  chesnuts. 

The  road,  after  leaving  Torchiara, 
passes  through  the  small  village  of  Ro- 
tino,  and  crosses  the  Alento,  the  ancient 
Heles,  called  a  no6tJt»  amnit  by  Cieero; 
it  follows  its  left  bank  for  a  short  dis* 
tanoe,  and  passes  under  the  village  of 
Sala  di  Gioj.  Near  this  is  the  Monte 
della  Stella,  supposed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, to  mark  the  site  of  Petilia,  the 
capital  of  Lucania :  on  the  sunmiit  se- 
veral ruins  are  still  visible. 

Il  Vallo,  the  chief  town  of  the  4th 
and  smallest  distretto  of  the  province,  is 
an  aetive  agricultural  town  o^7500  in- 
halntants ;  but  it  contains  little  to  in- 
terest the  traveller  except  its  scenery. 
It  is  about  20  miles  from  Paestum. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  several 
places  of  classical  interest.  About  2 
miles  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Alento,  at 
the  distance  of  8  miles  from  IWVallo, 
is  a  lofty  insulated  hill,  called Gcufd/ain- 
mare  deila  Bruca,  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Vblia,  a 
colony  found<*d  by  the  Phocaeans  after 
their  evacuation  of  Corsica,  about  a.  c. 
540.  It  was  famous  for  the  Eleatic 
school  of  philosophy,  founded  there  by 
Zeno  the  disciple  of  Parmenides.  Aft^ 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  Cicero  fre> 
quently  redded  there»  and  Horace  tells 
his  friend  l9umenius  Vala,  that  he  was 
reoommended  by  his  physician  to  visit 
it  or  Salerno  for  a  disorder  in  bis 
eyes  j  •" 

**  Qua  ftit  hjamf  Velie,  quod  coelum,  VaU, 
SSIemi, 
Quorum  lioinlntim  regto,  st  quatlc  via  i . .  . 
]<4«*r  uCrom  popoium  fnmi«oti  cepia  pat- 
cat  { 


ColleetoiBe  btttant  Inbres,  puteotne  peren- 

nei 
Jugis  aqoe:  (nlon  vina  nihil  moror  ilUus 

otk: 
Rare  meo  pofsum  ouidvis  perferre  patlque ; 
Ad  mare  quiun  veul,  generosum  at  lene  re. 

quiro. 
Quod  curat  aWgat,  qaod  cum  tpe  divite 

manet 
In  Tenu  animumque   meum,  quod  verba 

roinistrat, 
Quod   me   Lucaoc    Jovenam  cornmandat 

amicse : ) 
Traetut  uter  plurei  Itporet,  ater  educet 

aprot : 
Uira  magis  pUces  et  echinos  tequora  ce- 

l«nt ; 
Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  potslm  Fbcaxqae 

revtMrti : 
Scriberc  te  nobit,  tibi  not  accrednv,  par 

est." 

Xp(9,  I.  SV. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  exten- 
sive  remains  of  walls,  built  of  large  po- 
lygonal atiasses  at  the  base,  and  covered 
with  more  recent  superstructures  of 
brick :  many  of  the  bricks  bear  Greek 
characters.  About  15  miles  further 
down  the  coast  is  the  celebrated  pro- 
montory which  still  retains  as  the 
Punta  di  Paiinun,  the  name  of  the  pilot 
of  iGneas,  which  the  CinnaBan  Sibyl 
promised  that  it  should  eternally  pre- 
serve. A  ruin  between  Pbciotta  and 
the  pronwntory  still  bears  the  name  of 
the  **  Sepolcro  di  Palinuro  :** — 

"  Et  ttatucnt  tumulum,  et  tumulo  solemnia 
mittent: 
^Btemumque  locua   Palinori  noatea  ha- 
bebit." 

JBn.  vi.  980. 

The  rivers  Molpa  and  M ingardo  fall 
into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  this 
promontory.  Near  the  Molpa,  the 
Melfes  of  Pliny,  are  some  ruins  which 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  a  city 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Ro- 
man emigrants  who  were  wrecked  upon 
thi^  coast  during  their  voyage  to  By- 
zantium, soon  after  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  from  Rome,  and  who 
were  afterwards  driven  from  it  to  the 
coast  of  Salerno,  where  they  became  the 
founders  of  Amalfi.  In  its  neighbour-i 
hood  is  a  cavern  called  Xai  GroUa  ddle 
0»st,  from  the  number  of  petrified  bones 
which  it  contains,  and  which  Antonini, 
in  his  great  work  on  Lucania,  regards 
as  those  of  the  seamen  of  the  Roman 
fleet  of  1 50  sail,  which  was  wrecked  here 
on  its  return  from  Africa  during  the 
consulate  of  Cn«us  Servilius  Oepio  and 
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Seraprooiuft  BUmus,  ji.c.  254,  a  disas- 
ter which  compelled  ilome  to  re* 
nouDce  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 
Beyond  the  Mingardo  is  the  smaU 
village  of  Camerota.  Ten  miles  east 
ef  Camerota  is  the  town,  or  rather 
village,  of  Policjistko,  which  gives 
name  to  tlie  gulf,  but  has  never  i«co- 
vered  the  saek  which  it  sustained  at  the 
bands  of  the  Turkish  admiral.  Hey- 
ndin  Barbarossa,  in  1544  ^  it  has  now 
a  popalation  of  only  700  aouls.  Near 
Ix  tlie  antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the 
aooeot  town  of  Fyxus  or  Buzeotunu 
&  £.  of  Policastro  is  &iprt,  8  miles 
distant,  where  extensive  ruins  and  ves- 
tiges of  a  port  are  supposed  to  mark 
tbe  Hie  of  the  Scidros  of  Uerodotui. 

From  Sapri  a  road  fiills  into  the 
Calabrian  road  near  Ij>gonegro^  14 
miles  (See  fioate  5a >. 

KAFLKS   TO    KOLA. BY    SARNO,    PALMA, 

AND    TUK    VKSUVIAV    VILLAGES. 

The  direct  road  to  Nda  is  the  high 
poet-road  from  Naples  to  Avellioo  and 
Foggia,  described  in  Route  54.  The 
rand  Co  Nola  btanches  off  on  the  right 
between  Marigliano  and  Cardinale. 

The  traveller,  however,  who  wishes 
to  visit  Nda  by  skirting  the  base  of 
Vesuvius,  may  proceed  either  by  the 
north  or  the  south  side  of  the  mountain. 
By  the  north  he  will  diverge  from  the 
Portici  road  beyond  the  Ponte  delU 
Maddaleoa,  and  proceed  by  the  Ma- 
donna deir  Arco,  tlirougfa  the  villagCB 
of  S.  Anastasia,  Somma,  Ottiyaoo,  and 
Palma,  distant  about   14  miles  from 
Naples ;  by  the  south  he  will  proceed 
to   Torre    dell*    Annunziata,   whence 
there  are  three  roads  to  Palma,  the 
first  tlirough  Bosco  Reale,  Torcigao. 
&    Giuseppe    (or  Ottigauo),    and  S. 
Gennaro  ;  the  seeond  through  Scafiiti ; 
the  third  through  Bosoo  Keale,    and 
Poggiomarino.   TorredeU'AnnunaiaU 
U  lO  miles  from  Naples ;  Scsfati  is  5 
niies  from  Torre,  and  about  8  miles 
from  Samo.    The  road  from  Scafati  to 
Samo  traverws  the  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  riv»  through  the  villages 
of  S.  Marsano  and  &  Valentino^  whose 
chureb  is  remarkable  fiur  its  dostered 
oopolas,  ffesemUiqg  a  Turkish  mosQuei 


8  m.  iSsme,  a  fine  but  unhealthy 
town,  with  a  population  of  1 1,000 souls, 
including  the  suburbs  of  Episcopia  and 
Boigo.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  place 
where  Walter  de  Bricnne,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Tancred,  died  a  prisoner  in 
1S05,  from  the  wounds  received  in  his 
expedition  against  the  young  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  Between  it  and  Palma 
ere  tlie  remains  of  the  Roman  aque- 
duct which  supplied  Naples  and  Ml- 
■eaum  with  the  waters  of  the  Sabbato, 
a  stream  which  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Avelltno,  and  fiills  into  the  Ca- 
lore  near  Benevento. 

4  m.  Pidmm,  prettily  situated  on  a  hill 
exactly  opposite  to  Ottajano,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  feudal  mansion  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Naples,  situated  be- 
low  a  wooded  hill,  on  which  are  the 
mias  of  an  extensive  castle  of  gotbie 
architecture. 

The  route  from  Torre  dell*  An« 
niinsiau  through  the  large  village  of 
Poggiomarino^  though  shorter  than  the 
former,  is  less  agreeable  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  sand  which  covers  the  plain 
on  this  side  of  Vesuvius;  it  joins  the 
fiirmer  road  at  Palma,  at  the  distance 
of  about  10  miles  from  Torre. 

4  m.  Nola,  an  episcopal  city,  of 
9600  soals,  situated  in  the  open  plain, 
and  still  retaining  the  name  and  site  of 
one  of  the  roost  andent  cities  ai  Cam- 
pania, fiunous  for  the  resistance  offered 
by  its  strong  fortress  to  Hannibal  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  as  the  place 
where  Augustus  died,  a.  p.  14.  This 
event  took  place,  according  to  Tacitus, 
in  the  same  house  and  chamber  in  which 
his  father  Octatius  bad' expired.  Nola 
baa  little  interest  for  the  traveller,  ex- 
cept as  the  spot  which  has  supplied  the 
Buiseums  of  Europe  with  one  of  the 
most  valaahle  classes  of  Fictile  Vases 
of  the  Archaic  period.  These  vases» 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  No- 
lan-Egyptian or  Phoenician,  and  of 
which  there  are  three  magnificent  ex- 
amples in  the  Museo  Borbonicc^  resem- 
ble those  of  Corinth  in  their  general 
character,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
introduaed  by  the  Corinthian  potters, 
Eucheir  and  Eugrammos,  who  wore 
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brought  into  Italy  by  Demaratus  about 
600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
material  of  the  Nolan  vase  is  a  pale  yel- 
low clay;  the  figures  are  painted  in 
maroon,   some  of  the  accessories   are 
marked  with  a  crimson  pigment,  the  in- 
ner markings  and  details  beingfrequent- 
ly  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  graver. 
Nola  has  also  enriched  the  cabinets 
of  numismatists  with  an  immensequan- 
tity  of  coins,  most  of  which  bear  the 
epigraph  NAAAIAN,  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  city  was  founded  by  a  Greek 
eolony.     In  the  5th  century  Nola  be- 
came celebrated  for  the  discovery  of 
church  bells,  which  are  said  by  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  and  others  to  have-  been 
invented  by  Paulinus,   bishop  of  the 
city.  From  this  circumstance  the  church 
bell  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  the 
names  of  NcUt  and  Campana  in  low  La- 
tinity,  the  latter  derived  of  course  from 
the  province  of  Campania,  in  which 
the  city   is  situated.     We  must  not 
omit  to  record  that  Nola  was  the  birth- 
place of  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Domeni- 
can  philosopher,  who  fled  to  England 
after  he  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
his  own   church,   and   afterwards    to 
Helmstadt,  where  he  was  protected  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.   On  his  return 
to   Italy  he  was   arrested   at   Padua, 
and  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Rome,  in 
1600,   on   the  charge   of  heresy   and 
atheism.     Two  of  his  works,  including 
his  very  rare    Satire   on    Mythology, 
entitled  '<  Spaccio  delta  Bestia  Trion- 
fante,"  were  dedicated  to   Sir   Philip 
Sidney. 


VISOVIUS. 

Tlie  ascent  of  Vesuvius  is  usually 
commenced  from  Resina,  the  village 
which  adjoins  Portici  on  the  east ;  but 
on  somh  occasions,  when  the  lava  takes 
the  course  of  the  Bosco  Reale,  as  it  did 
in  the  great  eruption  of  1850,  the  as- 
cent from  Torre  dell*  Annunziata  is 
preferred,  as  aflbrding  a  finer  view  of 
the  current  Resina  is  about  5  miles 
from  Naples.  The  traveller  may  pro- 
ceed to  it  eitlicr  by  the  railway  or  by 
a  private  carriage.  The  latter  is  the 
best  mode,  as  the  railway  station  at 


Resina  is  inconveniently  situated  at  n 
distance  from  the  town,  and  b  infested 
by  self-called  guides,  pretended  mineral 
dealers,   and   padroni   of   horses   and 
mules,  who  are  most  importunate  in 
their  offers  of  services,  which  are  too 
frequently  both   dear  and   worthless. 
A  carriage  with  two  horses  will  convey 
the  traveller  from  Naples  to  Restna,  for 
6  carlini,  in  less  than  an  hour.      At 
Resina  there  are  several  guides  who 
let  horses  and  chairs  for 'the  ascent; 
but,  to  avoid  imposition,  the  trsTeller 
should  endeavour  to  secure  the  services 
of  Vineenzo  Gozzolino,  the  only  guide 
who  has  any  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
mountain,  and  who  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  attending  Baron  Humboldt,  M« 
Von  Buch,  M.    Abich)  Dr.  Daubeny, 
Professor  Forbes,  and  most  of  the  other 
geologists  of  our  time.  In  &ct,  his  qua- 
lifications are  so  well  known  that  there 
are  numerous  im posters  ready  to  per*  ' 
sonify  him,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid 
this  deception  is  to  go  direct  to  his 
residence  in  the  main  street  of  Resina, 
or  to  write  before-hand  to  seeure  him« 
His  charges  are  IS  carlini  ibr  himself; 
4  carlini  for  each  horse  or  donkey,  90 
carlini  for  a  carriage  to  convey  the 
party  to  the  Hermitage  of  S.  Salvatore^ 
to  which  there  is  an  excellent  road  of 
recent  construction,  and  90  carlini  for  n 
portantina  with  1 2  bearers  to  ascend  the 
cone, — the  latter  however  is  required 
only  for  delicate  ladies  and  invalids. 
A  great  coat  or  cloak,  and  a  warm 
neckerchief,  to  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
ascent  is  made,  a  strong  walking  stick, 
and  stout  boots,  may  be  mentioned  a» 
the  deiiderata  of  the  excursion.     It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  take  provisions 
from  Naples  on  ordinary  occasions,  as 
supplies  may  always  be  had  at    the 
Hermitage,  or  from  the  people  of  Re-'* 
sina  who  follow  parties  wiih  lMs|:^ta 
of  bread,  egffs,  wine,  and  fruit,  on  the 
chance  of   finding  customers.      It  is 
different,  however,  during  an  eruption, 
when  hundreds  of  people  besiege  the 
Hermitage,  clamorous  for  refresliment. 
At  such   a  time  each   party   should 
take  its  supplies  from  Naples.     When 
a  stream  of  lava  is  rolling  slowly  down 
the  mountain,  the  kettle  is  boiled  on 
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its  surface  and  the  ^gs  are  cooked  in 
its  crevices.  Coins  also  are  usually 
dropped  into  the  lava,  which  is  then 
detached  from  the  mass  and  preserved 
as  a  reminiscence. 

The  drive  from  Resina  to  the  Her- 
mitage occupies  about  3  hours.  From 
that  point  ire  proceed  on  horses  or 
donkeys  for  about  half  an  hour  further 
to  the  depression  between  Monte 
Somma  and  Vesuvius,  known  as  the 
**  Atrio  del  Cavallo,'*  whence  the  ascent 
of  the  cone  must  be  performed  on 
foot.  This  ascent  over  the  loose  scoriae 
generally  occupies  about  an  hour,  va- 
rying of  course  with  the  state  of  the 
cone.  At  times  it  is  necessary  for  the 
guides  to  assist  the  traveller,  which 
they  do  by  strapping  a  long  leathern 
belt  round  his  waist,  and  pulling  him 
up  the  steep  incline  by  main  force. 

Vksitvius,  the  ro  opoy  Ohtao{iU)P  of 
Strabo,  the  VesevAs  of  the  Romans, 
though  one  of  the  smallest,  has  been 
for  many  centuries  one  of  the  most 
active  volcanos  in  the  world.  It  is 
situated  in  the  great  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, about  midway  between  the  Se- 
beto  and  the  Sarno,  and  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  except  the  west  and  south, 
by  mountains  of  Apennine  limestone. 
On  the  west  it  is  open  to  the  plain  of 
Naples,  on  the  south  its  base  is  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  30 
miles  in  its  extreme  circumference. 
Within  this  circuit  the  mountain  rises 
by  a  gentle  elevation  to  what  is  called 
the  first  plain,  which  is  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about 
5  miles  in  diameter.  This  plain  is 
the  basis  of  Monte  Somma,  or  as  it 
was  called  in  the  last  century,  Monte 
Veccbio.  Punta  Nasone,  the  highest 
point  of  Monte  Somma,  according  to 
Baron  Humboldfa*  barometric  mea- 
surement, is  3747  feet  above  the  sea. 
Monte  Somma  extends  for  about  2  miles 
in  an  irregular  semicircle  round  the 
north  and  east  of  what  is  now  called 
Vesuvius,  the  two  mountains  being 
separated  by  the  deep  semicircular 
Talley  called  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  The 
height  of  Vesuvius  itself  varies  with 
the  condition  of  the  cone  after  the 
eruptions  have  ceased ;  during  the  last 


20  years  it  has  varied  from  4200  to 
3400  feet 

For  more  tlum  300  years  Vesuvius 
has  been  the  only  crater   among  the 
volcanic  group  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
which   has   been   in  active  eruption. 
That  group  includes  Ischia,  Procida, 
the  Solfiitara  district,  Monte  Nuovo, 
and    Vesuvius ;    in    connection    with 
which  we  may  mention  the  extinct  in* 
land  craters  of  Rocca  Monfina,  Monte 
Volture,  and  the  Pool  of  Amsanctus 
which  lies  in  a  direct  line  between  Monte 
Volture   and  Vesuvius.      Before   the 
Christian  era,  Ischia  and  the  Solfatara 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  recent 
safety  valves  for  the  whole  district  of 
Southern  Italy  ;  for  alUiough  ^tna  is 
known  to  have  been  in  eruption  nearly 
500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Ischia  and  the  Sol&tara  are  the  only 
Italian  craters  which  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  active  within  the  period 
of  recorded  history,  until  Vesuvius  re« 
kindled  its  long  dormant  fires  in  the 
reign  of  Titus.       Having  mentioned 
^tna,  we  may  here  remark,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  volcanic  group  of  the  island 
of   Sicily,  that   Stromboli,  'the  most 
northern  of  the  Lipari  islands,  is  the 
only  permanently  active    volcano  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  so  from  a  period 
so  far  beyond  historical  record  that  the 
Greek  poets  called  it  *«the  lighthouse 
of  the  Tyrrhene-fei."  It  lies  about  70 
miles  north  of  ^tna,  about  120  miles 
S.B.  of  Vesuvius,  and  about  the  same 
distance  S.W.  of  the  extinct  volcano 
of    Monte    Volture,   between    which 
and   ^tna  it  lies  almost  in  a  direct 
line."  Volcano,  tlie  most  southern  of 
the  Liparis,  is  a  semi-extinct  crater, 
which  has  not  been  in  eruption  within 
the  historic  period,  but  is  still  active 
in  the  production  of  boracic  acid,  se- 
lenium, and  sulphur.      As   Vesuvius 
belongs  to  the  class  of  intermittent 
volcanos,  we  shall  not  further  allude 
to  Stromboli ;  but  we  shall  have  con* 
stant  occasion  to  refer  to  ^tna,  aa 
illustrating  the  alternate  action  of  the 
group  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

To  understand  thoroughly  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  Vesuvius,  and  to 
comprehend  the  varied  phenomena  of 
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its  eruptioiiSy    there   is  no  mode  so 
eiTectual  as  to  trace  the  changes  it  has 
undergone  at  each  eruption,  and  in  the 
ittterrals  of  its  activity.     Those  who 
would   study  the  subject  on  the  spot 
wili  still  find  many  of  tlie  ancient  lavas, 
the  dates  of  which  are  perfectly  ascer- 
tained; and  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  Naples  while  an  erup- 
tion is  in  progress  will  compare,  with 
lively  interest,  the  phenooiena  they 
may  witness  with  the  details  of  those 
which  former  observers  have  recorded. 
In  fact,  these  details  are  the  best  aud 
surest  exponents  of  the  geology  of  the 
mountain.    We  shall  proceed  therefore 
to  collect  into  a  ooooeoted  narrative,  •» 
briefly  as  the  subject  will  allow,  such 
details  of  the  soceessive  eruptions  as 
have  been  reeorded  by  tlie  ancient  his- 
torians, and  by  the  contemporary  ob- 
eervers  of  later  times.     By  this  means 
we  a^ll  be  able  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  v<4canio  action  of  the  whole 
district,  and  so  obviate  the  necessity  of 
repetition  hereafter. 

Before  the  time  of  Titus,  Vesuvius 
showed  no  ngta  of  activity  during  the 
historic  period,  though  several  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  as  we  sliall  have 
occasion  to  show,  were  aware  of  its 
Tolcanic  origin.     There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  was  active  both  before 
and  alter  the  Fbmnician  colonisation, 
for  there  is  scarcely  «i  ancient  site  in 
its  Ticinity   which   does    not  bear  a 
Phoenician  name  having  reference  to 
fire.     It  appears  indeed  that  that  won- 
derful people,  in  all  their  colonies  in 
Southern  Italy,  as  in  our  own  eounty 
of  Cornwall,  conferred  upon  the  rivers, 
the  mountains,  tlie  headlands,  and  the 
cities  which  they  founded,  names  ap- 
propriately  expressive  of  some  local 
peculiarity.     Thus  the  name  of  Vesu. 
vius  itself  was  derived  from  the  Syriac 
D^S^fi^  \2  Vo  Seveetfy  the  place  of  flame; 
or»more  literally.  «in  it,  flame:"  the 
name  of  Herculaoeum  fiom  Hl^/pp  niH 
Mi>roh  Kalie,   *< pregnant  witli  fire;" 
that  of  Pompeii  from  H^D  D^D  Pum 
JVcoA,  « the  mouth  of  a  burning  fur- 
nace ; "  that  of  Summanus,  one  of  the 
surnames  of  Jupiter,  perpetuated  by  , 


the  present  Monte  Somma,  from  }Qtt^ 
Sommany*^  the  obscure,"  or  "the  shady ;" 
and  that  of  Stabia,  from  9p^  SeUph 
or  S?ieteph,  "the  overflow,"  or  the  "in- 
undated," a  root  from  which,  in  Mar- 
torclli*s  opinion,  tlie  Italians  have  also 
obtained  the  words  "stufa"and  "stufa- 
jolo."     From  this  early  period,  dowa 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  do- 
mination in  Campania  Feiiz,  tlie  moun- 
tain appears  to  have  been  known  as 
the  Mans  Summanuif  and  to  have  been 
crowned   by   a  temple   appropriately 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Tonans.     In  the 
"  Syntagma  Inscriptionum  '*  of  Reiue- 
sius,  and  in  the  Benedictine  "  Espli* 
cation  des  divers  Monumens  "  will  be 
found  inscriptions  to  "Jupiter  Sum- 
manus;** that  given  by  Reinesius  com- 
mences  "  Jovl  O.  M.  Summano.  Ex- 
svperantissimo ;  **   aud   Zedier,  in  his 
great  Lexicon,  mentions  that  an  in- 
scription was  found  in  the  last  c^itury 
at  Capua,  with  the  words  "  Jovi  resarto 
sacrum,  D.D.*'     The  classieal  scholar 
will  be  reminded  by  these  feots  of  a 
beautiful  passage  in  the  "  De  Divina- 
tione"  of  Cicero  (i.  10),   which  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote. 

The  ancient  geographers  recognised 
the  volcanic  character  of  Vesuvius  from 
the  analogy  of  its  structure  to  that  of 
i£tUH,  which  several  of  them  had  ex« 
ammed.     Tlieir  descriptions,  tbereferc, 
though  brief  and  often  iiKidental,  sup- 
ply    us    with   some    instructive  focts 
which  will  materially  aid  us  in  tracing 
the  liistory  of  the  mountain.  Diodorus 
Siculus,   who  wrote  in    the  reign  of 
Julius  C<esar,  was  tlie  first  writer  who 
describid  Vesuvius  as  volcanic.     Born 
at    Agyrium,   on   the  very   flanks  of 
iEtna,  he  must  from  his  earliest  youtli 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  volcanos,  especially  as  that 
mountain  was  twice  active  during  the 
period  in  which  he  flourislied.      On 
eiamiiiing  Vesuvius,  therefore,  he  found, 
as  he  tells  us,  many  signs  that  it  liad 
been  active  in  ancient  times.     Vitru- 
vius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Angus, 
tus,  mentions  that  a  tradition  was  cur- 
rent in  his  day  that  the  mountoin  had 
emitted  flames.     Strabo,  who  wrote  a 
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few  yean  later,  deserii>es  it  as  having  a 
truncated  cone,  for  the  most  part  flat, 
but  with  a  barren  and  ashy  aspect, 
**  having  caTcmous  hollows  in  its  cine- 
ritiouB  rocks,  which  look  as  if  they 
bad  been  acted  on  by  fire."  From 
these  observations  be  inferred  that  the 
mountain  had  formerly  been  a  volcano, 
with  •'craters  of  fire**  which  had  be- 
come extiaet  from  a  fiiitore  of  their 
materials.  Seneca,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  almost  repeated  this 
opinion  in  the  remark  that  Vesuvius  |n 
former  times  had  given  out  more  than 
its  own  volume  of  matter,  and  had  fur- 
nished the  channel,  not  the  food,  of  the 
Internal  fire ;  **  in  ipeo  monte  non  all* 
mentum  habet  ied  viam.**  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Crassos,  written  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  describes  Spartacua  and 
his  gladiators  as  having  encamped  in 
the  crater  and  succeeded  in  escaping 
over  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  when 
they  were  besieged  there  by  the  Ro- 
man array  under  Clodtus.  In  this 
description  he  incidentally  supplies  us 
with  an  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mountain  at  that  p^od. 
He  states  that  the  rocky  concave  basin 
on  the  sninmit,  which  Stmbo  had  de- 
scribed as  nearly  flat  at  the  bottom,  was 
oompletely  filled  with  wild  vines,  and 
that  it  was  accessible  only  by  one  very 
steep  and  narrow  passage  on  the  side 
opposite  to  Naples.  When  Spartacus 
and  his  followers  had  entered  this  pass 
and  encamped  in  the  plain  of  the  crater, 
Oodius  besieged  him  in  his  retreat  by 
occupying  the  pass  and  cutting  oflT,  as 
he  supposed,  the  only  means  of  escape. 
The  gladiators,  however,  made  ladders 
of  the  vine  boughs,  *<  like  ship-ladders, 
of  such  a  length  and  so  strong  that 
they  reached  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  the  very  bottom.  With  these  they 
all  descended  eicept  one,  who  remain- 
ed to  throw  down  their  armour  to  his 
companions  and  then  descended  him- 
self,  last  of  all.  The  Aomans  having  no 
suspicion  of  this  movement,  were  as- 
sailed in  the  rear  by  the  gladiators  who 
had  marched  round  the  mountain,  and 
were  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of 
their  whole  camp.'* 

From  these  facts  it  is  certain,  inde- 


pendently of  geological  evidence,  that 
Monte  tSomma,  which  now  forms  the 
northern  peak  of  the  mountain,  was  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  original  crater^ 
and  that  the  semicircular  valley,  oalied 
the  Atrio  del  Cavallo»  which  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  present  cone  of 
Vesuvius,  is  the  remains  of  the  pass 
by  which  Spartacus  penetrated  into  the 
interior.  In  fact,  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  the  crest  of  rocks  com- 
prising Monte  Somma  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  is  the  segment  of  a  circle: 
and  it  has  been  proved  by  careful  mea- 
sufements  that  this  circle,  if  continued 
round  the  mountain,  would  include 
the  whole  of  Vesuvius  within  its  area, 
and  give  a  centre  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  site  of  its  cone.  Monte 
Somma,  therefore*  and  the  mountain 
of  which  it  formed  a  part,  was  the  Ve- 
suvius described  by  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers from  the  rsign  of  Caesar  to 
that  of  Tri^n.  At  tliat  time,  as  we 
have  akeady  remarked,  its  flanks  were 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were 
flourishing  cities  at  its  base,  though 
they  were  built  on  streams  of  lava 
whiefa  had  flowed  from  the  mountain 
at  some  former,  hut  unrecorded 


'*  Tatem  dWes  arat  Capun,  nt  vicina  Vesevo 
Ora  iu«o,  et  vacate  Clantus  non   cqncw 
AC0rri».  ViBO.  GMfy.  U.  SM. 

In  the  68rd  year  of  our  era,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  the  mountain  began 
for  the  first  time  to  give  signs  that  the 
volcanic  fire  was  returning  to  its  an- 
cient channel.  On  the  5th  February 
the  whole  plain  of  the  Sarno  was  con- 
vulsed by  an  earthquake  which  did 
great  damage  to  all  the  cities  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and,  as  3eneca  records, 
threw  down  a  considerable  part  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  In  the 
following  year  another  earthquake  oc- 
curred, which  injured  Naples  and 
threw  down  the  theatre  which  Nero, 
who  had  been  acting  on  its  boards, 
had  \eh  only  a  few  minutes  before. 
These  earthquakes,  which  were  the 
precursors  of  the  greatest  event  in  the 
history  of  the  mountain,  continued  at 
intervals  for  16  years. 

1.  Ilie  1st  eruption  occurred  on  the 
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S4th  August  in  the  year  79»  during 
the  reign  of  Titus.  It  is  memorable 
not  only  as  the  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Pompeii  and  Herculaneura,  and 
caused  the  death  of  Pliny  the  naturalist 
at  Stabiae,  but  also  as  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  his  nephew,  the 
younger  PJiny,  for  its  historian.  In 
his  two  well-known  letters  to  Taci- 
tus, describing  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Pliny  says,  that  about  one  in  the  after- 
noon his  mother  called  the  attention 
of  his  uncle,  who  was  then  stationed 
with  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  to 
a  cloud  (of  vapour)  which  appeared 
over  the  pUin  of  Naples,  of  a  very  un- 
usual size  as  well  as  shape.  **  It  was 
not,**  he  says,  *<at  that  distance  dis- 
cernible from  what  mountain  this  cloud 
issued)  but  it  was  found  afterwards 
that  it  had  ascended  from  Vesuviua. 
I  cannot  give  a  more  exact  description 
of  its  figure  than  by  likening  it  to  that 
of  a  pine  tree,  for  it  shot  up  a  great 
height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which 
extended  itself  at  the  top  into  the 
form  of  branches ;  occasionedt  I  inna- 
gine,  either  by  a  sudden  gust  of  air 
which  impelled  it,  the  force  of  which  de- 
creased as  it  advanced  upwards,  or  the 
dottd  itself  being  pressed  back  again 
by  its  own  weight,  expanded  in  this 
manner;  it  appeared  sometimes  bright, 
and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it 
became  more  or  leas  impr^^ated  with 
earth  and  cinders.  This  extraordinary 
phenomenon  excited  my  uncle's  phiUn 
aophical  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  it."  He  then  proceeds  to  describe 
his  uncle's  embarkation  in  me  <^  his 
light  vessels,  with  Rectina  the  wife  of 
3assus,  who  had  a  villa  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  and  had  no  means  of  reach- 
ing it  but  by  see.  As  he  approached 
the  coast,  '*  the  cinders^  which  grew 
thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached, fell  into  the  ships,  together 
with  pumice-stones  and  black  pieces 
of  burning  rock :  they  were  likewise 
in  danger  not  only  of  being  aground 
by  the  sudden  relreat  of  the  sea.  but 
also  from  the  vast  fragments  which 
rolled  down  the  mountain  and  ob- 
structed all  the  shore.**  Finding  it 
impossible  to  land  under  these  circum- 


stances, he  proceeded  to  Stabiae,  where 
he  perished  during  the  night  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  Pomponianus,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  our  ac- 
count of  Casteliammare.  (P.  2SS.)  In 
the  second  letter,  Pliny  describes  more 
minutely  the  phenomena  which  at- 
tended the  eruption:— ** There  had 
been,  for  many  days  before,  some  shocks 
of  an  earthquake,  which  the  less  sur- 
prised us  as  they  are  extremely  fre- 
quent in  Campania ;  but  they  were  so 
particularly  violent  that  night,  that 
tdey  not  only  shook  everything  about 
us,  but  seemed  indeed  to  threaten  total 
destruction.  .  .  .  Though  it  was  now 
morning,  the  light  was  exceedingly 
faint  and  languid;  the  buildings  all 
around  us  tottered,  and  though  we 
stood  upon  open  ground,  yet,  as  the 
place  was  narrow  and  confined,  there 
was  no  remaining  there  without  dan- 
ger :  we  therefore  resolved  to  quit  the 
town.  Tlie  people  followed  us  in  the 
utmost  consternation ;  and  aa  to  a 
mind  distracted  with  terror,  every  sug- 
gestion seems  more  prudent  than  its 
own,  they  pressed  in  great  crowds 
about  us  in  our  way  out.  Having 
got  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
houses,  we  stood  still,  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  scene. 
The  chariots  which  we  had  ordered  to 
be  drawn  out,  were  so  agitated  back- 
wards and  forwards,  though  upon  the 
most  level  ground,  that  we  could  not 
keep  them  steady,  even  by  supporting 
them  with  large  stones.  llie  sea 
seemed  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and 
to  be  driven  from  its  banks  by  the 
convulsive  motion  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
certain  at  least  that  the  shore  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  that  several  sea 
animals  were  left  upon  it.  On  tlio 
other  side,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud* 
bursting  with  an  igneous  serpentine 
vapour,  darted  out  a  long  train  of  fire» 
resembling  flashes  of  lightning,  but 
much  larger.  •  •  •  Soon  afterwarda 
the  cloud  seemed  to  descend  and  cover 
the  whole  ocean ;  as  indeed  it  entirely 
hid  the  island  of  CapresD  and  the  pro- 
montory  of  Misenum*  My  mother 
strongly  conjured  me  to  make  my 
escf^e,  which,  as  I  was  young,  I  might 
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eostly  do  *.  m  for  hefself,  she  said,  ber 
age  and  eorpuleney  rendered  ail  at- 
tempts of  that  sort  impassible.  How- 
ever she  would  willinf^y  meet  death, 
if  she  could  have  the  satisftction  of 
seeing  that  she  was  not  the  oeeasion  of 
mine.  But  I  absolutely  refused  to 
leave  her,  and  taking  her  hand  I  led 
her  on :  she  complied  with  great  r^ 
luetance^  and  not  without  many  re- 
proaches to  herself  for  retarding  my 
flight.  The  ashes  now  began  to  &U 
upon  nfl|  thoag^in  no  great  quantity. 
I  turned  my  head,  and  observed  be- 
hind us  a  thick  smoke,  which  came 
rolling  after  us  like  a  torrent.  I  pro* 
posed,  while  we  had  yet  light,  to  turn 
out  of  the  high  road,  lest  she  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark  by  the 
crowd  that  followed  us.  We  had 
scarce  stepped  out  of  the  path,  when 
darkness  overspread  us,  not  like  that 
of  a  cloudy  night,  or  when  there  is  no 
moon,  but  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut 
vp  and  all  the  lights  are  eitlnct.  No- 
thing there  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of 
children,  and  the  cries  of  men  ;  some 
calling  for  their  children,  others  for 
their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands, 
and  only  distinguishing  each  other  by 
their  voices;  one  lamenting  his  own 
fiite,  another  that  of  his  lamily ;  some 
'wishing  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of 
dying ;  some  lifting  tlN»r  hands  to  the 
gods ;  but  the  greater  part  imagining 
that  the  last  and  eternal  night  was 
come  which  was  to  destroy  the  gods 
and  the  world  together.  Among  these 
were  some  who  augmented  the  real 
terrors  by  imaginary  ones,  and  made 
the  frightened  multitude  Iklsely  believe 
that  Misenum  was  actually  in  flames. 
At  length  a  glimmering  light  appeared, 
which  we  imagined  to  be  rather  the 
Ibrerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of 
flames,  as  in  truth  it  was,  than  the 
return  of  day.  However,  the  fire  fell 
at  a  distance  from  us.  Then  again  we 
were  immersed  in  thick  darkness,  and 
a  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon 
us,  which  we  were  obliged  every  now 
and  then  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  crushed  and  buried 
in  the  heap.   ...  At  last  this  dread- 


ful darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees, 
like  a  cloud  of  smoke;  the  real  day 
returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared, 
though  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an 
eclipse  is  coming  on.  Every  object 
which  presented  itself  to  our  eyes^ 
which  were  extremely  weakened^ 
seemed  changed,  being  covered  over 
vrich  white  ashes,  as  with  a  deep  snow. 
We  returned  to  Misenum,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  passed  an  anxious  night  between 
hope  and  fear — though  indeed  with  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  latter,  for  the 
earthquake  still  continued,  while  se* 
veral  enthusiasts  ran  up  and  down, 
heightening  their  own  and  their  friendsf 
calamities  by  terrible  predictions." 
This  description  is  not  only  interesting 
in  itself,  but  is  valuable  as  affording 
the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  eruption.  On  this 
point  the  statement  of  Pliny  is  entirely 
confirmed  by  scientific  observations  on 
the  materials  which  cover  the  buried 
cities.  It  appears  from  all  these  testi- 
monies that  no  lava  flowed  from  the 
crater  on  this  occasion,  the  tjectiona 
consisting  solely  of  ashes,  red-hot 
stones,  and  loose  fragments  of  volcanic 
materials.  Many  of  the  stones  which 
have  been  found  at  Pompeii  are  not  less 
than  8  lbs.  in  weight,  while  those  which 
fell  upon  Stabin,  about  5  miles  ftirther 
distant  from  the  mountain,  weigh  only 
a  few  ounces.  In  addition  to  these 
fragmentary  matters,  the  crater  sent 
out  enormous  volumes  of  steam,  which 
fell  upon  the  country  around  in  tor- 
rents of  heated  water,  charged  with  the 
dry  light  ashes  which  were  suspended 
in  the  air.  This  water,  as  it  reached 
the  soil,  carried  with  it  in  its  course 
the  cinders  which  had  fallen,  and  thus 
deluged  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  with  a  soft, 
pasty,  volcanic  mud  or  alluvium,  which 
penetrated  into  places  which  neither 
Boori*  nor  stones  could  have  reached, 
and  did  far  more  damage  than  any 
other  product  of  the  eruption. 

**  Hie  est  pampiaeif  vlddU  inodo  VetTlat  am^ 
bris, 
Presserat  hic  roodidoi  nobilit  una  lacui  \ 
Haec  juga,quAmNl8«e  coiles»  plus  Bacchus 
amarlt, 
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Hoc  nuper  Saijri  monte  dadere  choroi ; 
'  Haec  Veneris  tedes,  Lacedaemone  gratior  illi; 
-    Hlc  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clarus  erat : 
CmeUiaceBt  Aammis,  et  tristi  mersafaviLii, 
Mac  Supori  veUent  hoc  Ucuissc  sibi." 

MAmriAL,  Epig.  \t.  xUt. 

The  effect  of  this  eruptioa  vaa  to 
destroy  the  entire  side  of  the  mounttto 
nearest  to  the  sea*  leaving,  as  the  only 
remnaots  of  the  ancient  crater,  the 
Uttle  ridge  on  the  southern  flank  nov 
palled  Ia  Pedamentina*  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  northern  vail  which,  under 
the  modern  name  of  Monte  Somma, 
encircles  about  one-half  of  the  nev 
cone  which  the  eruption  had  throtrn 
|ip  from  the  central  plain,  described 
by  Strabo  and  by  Plutarolt.  That 
cone  is  of  course  the  present  Vesuvius. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
eruptUm  left  it  much  higher  than  it 
has  ever  been  aince,  and,  in  fiut,  that 
it  has  been  diminishing  move  or  less 
down  to  our  own  time.  It  has,  how* 
ever,  continued  to  be»  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  exclusive  channel 
0f  eruption,  while  Monte  Somina,  as 
we  now  see  it,  in  all  probability  pre- 
sents the  same  external  fieatures  which 
were  seen  by  Pliny. 

S.  After  this  great  expenditure  of 
strength,  Vesuvius  remained  inaetive 
for  1S4  years,  the  2nd  eruption  having 
occurred  in  the  year  203,  during  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  This  erup* 
iion  is  described  by  Dion  Cassius  and 
by  Galen,  the  former  of  whom  availed 
himself  of  its  occurrence  to  compile 
from  the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants 
bis  well 'known  record  of  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Pompeii.  From  the  details 
given  of  this  eruption  it  appears  that 
it  was  of  the  same  character  as  the 
first,  consisting  of  scoriae  and  lapilli. 
It  is  important  to  remark  that  ^Auc, 
which  lutd  been  in  eruption  39  years 
before  the  first  outbreak  of  Vesuvine, 
remained  dormant  until  48  years  afler 
the  second ;  in  other  words,  from  a.  d. 
40  to  A.  D.  251,  being  an  interval  of 
201  years ;  while  Itekiot  which  was  in 
eruption  170  years  before  the  first 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  was  dormant 
until  A.  D.   1302,  an  interval  of  1393 


3.  In  the   year   472,  afWr  having 


been  tranquil  for  269  years,  Vesuvuis 
was  again  in  action.  This  eruption  is 
deseribed  by  Ammianus  and  by  Pro-' 
copius,  whosa3rsthatitooyered£urop« 
with  ashes,  which  fell  evea  at  Con. 
stantinople  and  at  Tripoli  It  is  idao 
supposed  to  be  tha  eruption  which 
destroyed  the  villages  which  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  Ueroulaneum  and  Pom* 
peii  aracted  on  die  aite  of  those  «ities 
after  their  dcstruetion  in  79* 

4.  The  4th  eruption  eoourfed  in  512, 
being  40  yean  after  ^bc  third.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  catastrophe  de- 
aerifoed  by  Theodorie,  kingof  the  Goihi^ 
in  bis  letter  to  Faiietus,  ^rhieh  Caa» 
siodorus  has  preserved  in  his  *<  Epislolse 
Vari«,"  and  in  which  the  king  com* 
missions  Faustus  to  ascertain  the  dsb- 
mage  sustained  by  the  people  of  Naples 
and  N(^a,  and  to  make  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  tribute  payable  by 
tbose  cities.  It  is  also  mentioned  by 
Sigonius  and  by  Procopiua,  who  says 
that  the  aslies,  as  in  the  eruption  of 
472,  were  carried  aa  far  as  Tripoli. 

5.  After  a  pause  of  173  yean,  the 
mountain  was  again  in  eruption  in  685L 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  deseribed 
by  any  contemporary  writer.  It  figure^ 
however,  conspicuously  in  tlie  legends 
of  S.  Januariiis,  and  is  mentioned  bj 
PJatina  and  other  authors  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th  coitury,  but  they  do  not  give 
the  authority  for  their  statement. 

6.  The  long  intwval  of  308  yean 
elapsed  between  the  5th  and  the  6th 
eruptions ;  but  in  the  meantime  .£E*mm^ 
which  had  bee^  slumbering  for  more 
than  five  centurica  and  a  half,  burst 
into  activity.  The  eruption  of  ^tna 
occurred  in  813;  and  181  yean  later, 
in  the  year  993,  Vesuvius  was  in  action. 
This  eruption  is  menlioued  by  the 
Benedictine  Rodglph  Glaber^  whoae 
Chrooieie  will  be  found  in  the  colloo- 
tions  of  Baronius,  Duchesne^  and 
Pithoo. 

7.  After  the  lapse  of  only  4*)  yeera» 
tiie  7th  eruption  occurred  in  1036*  It 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  accom- 
panied by  what  is  supposed  to  liave 
been  the  first  ejection  of  lava  from  the 
cone  formed  in  79.  There  is,  however, 
a  passage  in  Procopius  .which  is  con- 
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sidered  to  be  clearly  a  description  of 
lava;  and  if  tfais  fact  be  admitted,  the 
4tfa  emfitioa  must  be  regarded  as  that 
vhich  praduoed  the  first  iow  of  hi:Ta 
firom  the  crater.  This  7th  eruption  is 
dgncribed  in  a  weU-known  chronicle 
by  an  aooaymoas  monk  of  Monte 
•Gaano,  who  aaya  that  the  lava  issued 
IroBi  the  stdes  as  weU  as  from  the 
aummit  cf  the  momntain,  and  reached 
the  sea.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  monks  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  YOloanic  phenomena  to  represent 
the  mountain  as  peopled  with  devils, 
who  amKNmeed  the  approachin|(  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Capua  and  other 
^enemies  of  th«  Chnrch. 

&  In  1049*  IS  years  later,  an  enif^- 
tion  occurred  which  is  incidentally 
naentioned  in  the  '<  Chrooicon  Cassi- 
nense'*  of  Cardioal  Leo  Marsicano, 
Bishop  of  Ostia  (Leo  Ostiensis). 

Sl  After  a  panse  of  90  years,  the 
Tolcano  was  again  in  action  in  1 189. 
This  eniption  is  mentioned  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  anonymous  monk  of 
Monte  Casino  already  quoted,  and  in 
the  curious  chronicle  of  the  )2tb  cen- 
tury written  by  Falce  of  Benerento, 
the  secretary  of  Innocent  II.,  and  in- 
'Ohided  by  Muratori  in  his  collection. 
From  this  period  to  the  commencement 
of  the  J  7  th  century,  Vesuvius  was  only 
sis  times  in  action.  167  years  elapfied 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  first  of  these 
ail  eniptions,in  1 306,  making  the  1 0th  in 
point  of  time;  but  in  this  interval  ^<mi, 
wrhieb  had  i^ia  been  dormant  fiir  S57 
years,  was  three  times  in  eruption,  and 
^e  volcanic  fires  of  the  Neapolitan 
dictrict  again  returned  to  their  ancient 
channel  in  Isehia  and  the  Fhlegnean 
Fields  In  the  latter  the  Solfatara 
poured  out  a  stream  of  lava  in  1 198, 
the  year  in  which  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Kaples,  OB  the  death  of  his  fisther 
Henry  VI. ;  and  in  ISOS,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  //cAia, 
which  had  been  at  rest  for  at  least  14 
oenturicB,  discharged  into  the  sea  a 
lava  stream  of  great  siae  from  a  new 
vrent  in  the  N.  £.  point  of  the  island, 
but  without  producing  any  cone.  From 
that  period  to  the  present,  Isehia  has 


I  ei^yed  uninterrupted  rest ;  but  the 
adjacent  coast,  as  we  shall  see  her^ 
after,  was  deatined  to  become^  two 
centuries  later,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  events  in  the  whole 
history  of  European  voloanos. 

10.  llie  1 0th  eruption  occurred  in 
1306,  4  years  after  that  of  Isehia,  the 
interval  between  it  and  the  9th  b^ng, 
as  we  have  already  said,  167  years.  It 
is  described  by  Leandro  Alberti,  the 
Dcmienican,  in  his  **  Descrisione  di 
Tutta  ritalia,**  printed  at  Bohjgna  in 
1550.  After  thb  eruption  it  remained 
donnant  for  another  long  period  of 
194  years;  but  iA  this  interval  the 
whole  of  the  central  and  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  for  many  miles 
on  eitlier  side  of  that  line  of  volcanic 
action  which  we  have  already  meo- 
tioned  as  eitcnding  from  Iwhia  to 
Monte  Vdture,  were  convulsed  by 
one  of  the  most  violent  earthquakes 
on  record.  It  occurred  on  the  5th 
December,  1456,  in  the  reign  of  At- 
fooso  I.  of  Aragon.  Many  churches^ 
towers,  and  houses  were  thrown  down 
at  Naples  and  upwards  of  S0,000  per- 
sons buried  in  the  ruins ;  while  from 
Averse  and  Benevento  to  Campobasso 
and  Ascoli  on  the  north,  and  from 
AtcHuio  and  Nocera  to  Briadisi  on 
the  south  oi  the  line,  every  town  was 
more  or  less  affected ;  the  total  loss  of 
life  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  the  almost 
incredible  number  of  100/XX)  aouls. 
During  these  two  centuries  of  in« 
action  in  Vesuvius,  jBtua  exhibited 
unusual  activity,  six  eniptions  of  that 
mountain  being  recorded,  two  of  which 
occurred  in  the  14th  and  four  in  the 
15th  century. 

1 1.  llse  next  eruption,  which  oc- 
curred in  1500,  is  dcecribed  by  Am- 
brosio  Leone  of  Nola,  from  personal 
observation.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  slight  eruption,  leaving,  however,  a 
crater  5  miles  in  circumference,  and 
1000  paces  deep.  Thirty-six  years  after- 
wards, in  1536,  the  volcanic  district 
west  of  Naples  was  disturbed  by  earth-i 
quakes,  which  oontinued  with  aiurming 
frequency  for  two  years,  during  which 
Vesuvius  showed  no  sign  of  activity 
whatever,  while  JBina  was  in^  erup- 
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tion  from  1535  to  1537.  On  the  29th 
September,  1538,  after  the  earthquakes 
bad  convulsed  the  Phlegraean  Fields 
ibr  a  day  and  a  night,  a  new  mountain, 
called  Monte  Nuovo,  was  thrown  up  in 
48  hours  near  Pozzuoli,  partly  on  the 
ancient  site  of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and 
partly  on  that  of  the  little  town  of 
Tripergola,  which  was  buried  under 
it.  We  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the 
phenomena  which  accompanied  this 
event,  as  they  will  be  more  properly 
noticed  in  our  general  aceount  of  the 
western  district;  it  will  be  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  record  the  fiiet  as 
illustrating  the  connection  and  alter- 
nate action  of  the  volcanic  group  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  By  this  upheaval 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  the  eruptive  forces 
of  the  Phlegraean  Fields  appear  to  have 
exhausted  themselves.  For  more  than 
three  centuries  no  explosion  has  oc- 
curred in  any  part  of  the  district, 
which  now  presents  no  other  indica- 
tions of  its  origin  than  the  exhalation 
of  gases  and  warm  vapour  from  various 
vents  hereafter  to  be  described.  The 
internal  fires  of  Vesuvius  appear  also 
to  have  been  temporarily  extinguished 
by  the  same  effort;  ibr  no  less  than 
131  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the 
eleventh  eruption  before  they  showed 
any  sign  of  having  returned  to  their 
old  channel.  During  this  period  of 
tranquillity  the  mountain  became  so 
covered  with  vegetation,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  17th  century 
Braccini  found  the  sides  of  the  crater, 
which  was  5  miles  in  circumference, 
completely  overgrown  with  brushwood 
and  forest  trees,  amidst  which  wild 
boars  made  their  coverts.  At  the 
bottom  was  a  plain  upon  which  cattle 
grazed ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  plain, 
as  Magliocco  tells  us,  was  a  narrow 
ravine  or  fissure  in  the  floor  of  the 
crater,  through  which  a  winding  path 
led  down  for  about  a  mile  among 
rocks  and  stones  to  another  and  a 
larger  plain,  which  was  covered  with 
ashes  and  had  three  small  pools  of 
warm  brackish  water  in  different  parts 
of  its  surface.  JStna,  on  the  contrary, 
exhibited,  throughout  the  whole  period, 
extraordinary  activity;    it   was   twice 


in  action  between  the  upheaval  of 
Monte  Nuovo  and  the  close  of  the 
16th century;  and  six  small  eruptions 
occurred  in  rapid  succession  at  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century 
before  Vesuvius  gave  any  visible  mani- 
festation of  returning  life. 

19.  This  long  inaction,  the  last  we 
shall  have  to  record,  terminated  sud- 
denly on  the   16  th  December,  1631 . 
On  that  day  an  eruption  occurred,  re- 
markable not  only  as  one  of  the  greetest 
of  modem  times,  but  as  the  first  since 
the  days  of  Pliny  which  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  a  contemporary  his- 
torian.    Giulio  Cesare  Braccini  wbona 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  La* 
nelfi  of  Naples  each  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  work, — the  former 
under  the  title  **  Dell'  inoendio  fattosi 
nel  Vesuvio  a  16^  di  Deeemlm,  1631  :** 
the  latter  under  the  title  **  Ineendio 
del  Vesuvio^**  both  works  appearing  at 
Naples  in  1632.      In  the  same  year 
Pietro  Castelli  published  at  Rome  his 
account  of  the  eruption,  under  the  title 
of  *'  Incendio    d^   Monte   VesuvioL* 
Vineenso  Crucio  elso,  in  the  same  city 
and  about  the  same  time,  investigated 
the  physical  condition  of  the  mountain 
and  the  causes  of  its  internal  fire^  leav- 
ing, in  his  **  Vesuvius  Ardens,"  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  active  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  had  beea  excited  by  the  novel 
phenomena  of   this  eruption.      Two 
years  later  a  further  proof  of  this  was 
afforded    by  the   appearance    of   the 
*'  Vesuviani  IncendU  Historie,**  by  the 
Jesuit    philosopher,    Salvatore   Varo. 
In  the  very  interesting  and  intelligent 
work  of  Braccini,  we  find  a  descriptioB 
of  the  mountain  before,   during,  and 
after  the  eruption.     After  describing 
what  we  have  already  stated  respecting 
the  vegetation  which  had  clothed  the 
mountain  during  the  prerious  century, 
he  proceeds  to  say  that  about  mid- 
summer the  plain  of  the  Samo  was 
convulsed   by    an    earthquake,   which 
occurred    so    repeatedly    during    the 
six  following  months  that  many  per- 
sons from  Naples  ascended  the  moun- 
tain to  ascertain  whether  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  interior.     They 
found  the  crater  so  completely  filled 
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with  volcanic  matter  that  it  was  no 
longer  concave  but  perfectly  level  with 
its  margin,  while  noises  like  the  roar* 
ing  of  a  stormy  sea  were  heard  beneath 
the  surfece,  on  which  they  could  walk 
with  impunity.  This  state  of  things 
continued  to  the  16th  of  Decemb^, 
when,  at  early  dawn,  the  cone  poured 
out  from  its  £LW.  flank  a  column  of 
vapour  so  loaded  with  ashes  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  black  smoke, 
and  which,  like  that  observed  by 
Pliny  in  79,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
pine  tree,  followed  by  discharges  of 
stones  and  flashes  of  volcanic  fire.  The 
eolumn  of  vapour  was  carried  over 
very  nearly  IQO  miles  of  country,  and 
was  charged  with  such  an  abundance 
of  electricity,  that  several  men  and 
animals  were  killed  by  ihe  ferUU  or 
Hashes  of  volcanic  lightning  which  con- 
tinually darted  from  it  in  its  course. 
These  were  succeeded  by  a  tremendous 
earthquake,  during  which  the  sea  re* 
tired  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  then  returned 
vritb  such  violence  that  it  covered  the 
land  thirty  paces  beyond  its  former 
limit.  At  the  same  moment  the 
summit  of  the  cone  poured  out  seven 
streams  of  lava,  one  oi  which  took  the 
direction  of  Torre  dell*  Annunsiata, 
where  it  formed  the  beds  which  are 
now  visible  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
another  destroyed  two  thirds  of  Torre 
del  Greco ;  another  destroyed  Resina, 
which  had  arisen  on  the  site  of  Hercu- 
laneum ;  another  destroyed  the  village 
of  Granatello  and  part  of  Portici,  where 
it  flowed  into  the  sea  and  formed  the 
bed  on  which  the  Royal  Palace  and  La 
Favorite,  the  villa  of  the  Prince  of 
Salerno,  were  subsequently  built.  Not 
less  than  4000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  this  catastrophe.  The 
ashes  were  carried  by  the  wind  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Greek 
islands,  and  to  Constantinople;  and 
the  eruption  was  followed  by  discharges 
of  vapour  and  hot  water  which  foil  in 
the  form  oS  torrents  of  rain  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  killed  great 
numbers  of  persons  at  Portici  and 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  inundated  the 
country  as  for  as  Nola  and  the  hills 


which  intervene  between  it  and  AveU 
linot  The  eruption  did  not  entirely 
cease  till  February  1632,  when  it  was 
ascertained  by  measurement  that  the 
cone  had  lost  so  much  of  its  height, 
that  It  was  1530  foet  lower  tlian  Monte 
Sonoma.  Twelve  months  after  Vesu- 
vius had  become  tranquil,  ^foo,  which 
had  been  dormant  for  9  years,  burst 
into  activity ;  and  was  again  active  in 
1645  and  in  1654. 

IS.  In  July  1660,  after  a  rest  of  29 
years,  Vesuvius  was  again  in  eruption. 
From  the  "  Giornale  del  Incendio " 
published  by  Giuseppe  Carpano  at 
RcHne  in  the  same  year,  it  appears  that 
the  crater  did  not  throw  out  any  lava 
on  this  occasion,  the  discharge  being 
confined  to  showers  of  ashes,  which 
cleared  out  the  crater  to  an  immense 
depth  and  left  its  walls  so  precipitous 
that  the  interior  was  inaccessible. 
From  the  margin,  however,  three  small 
orifices  could  be  seen  in  action  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  corresponding  pre* 
cisely  in  their  position  with  the  three 
pools  which  had  been  observed  by 
Braceini  SO  years  before.  In  1676 
also,  according  to  Ignaaio  Sorrentino^ 
the  crater  threw  up  a  perpendicular 
column  of  lava  like  that  which  made 
the  great  eruption  of  1779  remark- 
able. Although  unimportant  as  com- 
pared with  the  eruptions  which  had 
preceded  them,  these  were  the  pre* 
cursors  of  a  rapid  series  of  eruptions, 
which  have  continued,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  yean,  down  to  our  own  time.  In 
1669,  JEtna,  which  had  been  donnani 
for  more  than  a  century,  was  the  scene 
of  another  great  eruption,  by  which  the 
Monte  Rossi  was  /ormed  and  Catania 
overwhelmed  by  the  lava  which  it 
emitted.  It  was  again  in  action  in 
1682,  the  year  in  which  Vesuvius  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  that  tendency 
of  the  volcanic  force  to  prolong  its 
action  from  one  eruption  to  another, 
which  has  been  so  cdften  witnessed  in 
recent  times,  and  which  has  silently 
efieeted  in  the  intervals  of  the  erup- 
tions such  important  changes  within 
the  interior  of  the  crater. 

14.  The  next  eruption,  which  took 
place  on  the  12th  August,  1682,  entirely 
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changed  the  Internal  aa  well  as  the  ex* 
ternal  aspect  of  the  mountain.  In.  the 
interior,  it  filled  up  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  the  great  gulf  ve  have  described, 
9nd  from  tiie  centre  tbrear  up  a  small 
cone  having  on  its  summit  a  little 
crater  which  discharged  ashes.  So 
rapidly  did  this  cone  increase,  that  in 
1685  it  was  visible  from  Naples,  but 
the  large  crater  in  which  it  stood  could 
then  be  entered  to  the  bottom.  In  1689, 
a  suceeasioD  of  small  discharges  had 
very  nearly  filled  up  the  large  crater, 
ivhich  was  two  miles  in  circumference; 
and  the  central  cone,  enlarged  by  its 
crust  of  lava  and  ashes,  had  increased 
so  considerably  in  bulk  that  the  two 
cones  when  seen  from  a  distance  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  one  large  and 
unbroken  mountain.  The  summit  how- 
ever was  lower,  by  about  ISOO  feet, 
than  Monte  Somnia,  showing  that  it 
bad  gained  330  feet  in  height  since 
1632. 

.  15.  This  eruption  commenced  on 
the  12th  March,  1694.  JEtna  began 
to  discharge  ashes  in  the  same  month 
and  continued  to  do  so  till  December, 
and  it  had  been  twice  previously  in 
action  in  the  interval  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
In  the  begining  of  April,  several 
streams  of  lava  flowed  slowly  for  five 
entire  days  from  the  summit  of  Ve- 
suvius; some  t€K>k  the  direction  of 
Sw  Giorgio  a  Cremano,  a  little  hamlet 
north-west  of  Portici,  and  others  took 
that  of  Torre  del  Greco  which  had 
again  risen  from  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  eruption  of  1631;  but  both 
streams  were  arrested  before  they 
reached  the  towns.  The  historian  of 
this  eruption  was  an  Irishman,  the 
learned  Dr.  Bernard  Connor,  physician 
to  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  He 
wrote  two  descriptions  of  it :  the  first 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1694;  the 
second  account  appeared  at  Oxford,  in 
1698,  entitled  '*  Dissertations  Medico 
Physicss  de  antris  Lethileris  ;  de 
Montis  Vesuvii  Incendio,**  &c.  In  the 
latter  work  he  tells  us  that  the  people 
of  Torre  del  Qreco  were  so  frightened 
at  the  approach  of  the  lava  current  that 
they   removed   themselves   and   their 


goods,  and  that  on  the  fifth  day  the 
viceroy  (the  Duke  de  Medina  Cell) 
ordered  a  deep  trench  to  be  cot  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  in  order  to  intercept  it. 
This  expedient  was  successfixl ;  the  lava, 
ran  into  the  trench,  and  after  a  lapae 
of  eight  days  consolidated  in  it.  Dr« 
Connor  adds,  that  the  current  varied 
from  20  to  150  paces  in  breadth,  fnm. 
15  to  80  paces  in  depth,  and  was  4  miles 
in  lengtlu 

16.  In  September,  1696,  an  eruption 
occurred,  by  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  cone  was  blown  away  on 
the  side  nearest  Torre  del  Greco;  at 
the  same  time  a  stream  of  lava  issued 
from  the  breach,  dividing  shortly  after- 
wards into  two  branches,  whidi  lost 
themselves  in  the  ravines  of  the  moun* 
tain. 

17.  Tlie  next  eruption,  whidi  like 
the  former  was  very  feeble,  was  de- 
scribed from  personal  observation  by 
Antonio  Bulifon,  the  Annalist,  in  hb 
'*Compendio  Istorico  del  Monte*"  It 
occurred  in  May,  1698,  when  a  stream 
of  lava  flowed  from  the  summit  of  the 
cone  towards  Resina.  From  this  time 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  16th 
century  the  eruptions  were  very  fire- 
quent,  seldom  occurring  at  longer  in- 
tervals  tlian  ten  years,  and  sometimes 
88  often  as  twice  within  a  few  montbsL 
Twenty-one  eruptions  are  reeerded 
during  the  century,  and  tlie  number 
might  be  increased  if  we  included  the 
minor  explosions  within  the  crater 
itself. 

18.  On  the  2nd  July,  1701,  an  erup- 
tion occurred  which  lasted  till  the  15th 
of  the  month.  Two  streams  of  lava 
flowed  from  the  cone,  one  of  which 
destroyed  the  vineyards  of  Prince 
Ottiyano,  in  the  village  of  that  name  ; 
the  other  flowed  towards  Violo,  but 
without  reaching  it.  JEti*a  waa  in 
action  in  March  of  the  following  year* 
and  then  remained  dormant  for  Si 
years. 

19.  The  neit  eruption  commenced 
on  the  20th  May,  1707,  and  continued 
till  the  August  of  that  year.  It  had 
been  preceded  by  such  frequent  re- 
currences of  earthquakes,  accompanied 
by  sueh  numerous  but  feeble  explosiana 
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of  ashes,  and  tras  followed  by  so  tnanj 
others  in  quick  succession,  that  the 
local  writers  sometimes  describe  the 
eruption  as  having  begun  in  1704  and 
ended  in  1706.  Signor  Valetts,  who 
witnessed  all  the  phenomena  of  this 
eruption,  has  described  them  in  an 
interesting  Liatin  letter,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
From  his  account,  confirmed  by  tiiose 
of  Sorrentino  and  of  the  Prince  of  Cas- 
mno,  we  learn  that  the  eruptions  which 
immediately  preceded  the  great  one  of 
1707  had  been  so  frequent  and  con- 
tinual that  they  were  almost  innumer- 
able: hardly  a  month  passed,  much 
leas  a  year,  without  one  of  more  or  less 
violence^  The  volcanic  action  appears 
to  have  reached  its  climaic  in  the  latter 
end  of  July,  when  internal  bcllowings 
were  heard  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
mountain,  but  without  the  appearance 
either  of  smoke  or  flame.  These  were 
followed  by  emissions  of  smoke  and 
▼olcanie  fire,  which  at  night  illuminated 
all  Campania,  accompanied  by  Ruch 
terrible  noises  that  "  the  reports  of  the 
largest  guns  could  scarcely  be  com- 
pared with  them."  The  crater  then 
ejected  such  enormous  quantities  of 
asbes  that  the  whole  country,  as  far  as 
Castellammare,  Nola,  and  Acerra,  and 
even  the  sea,  was  covered  with  them. 
These  clouds  of  sshes  were  accom- 
panied, on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  by 
loud  peals  of  thunder  and  flashes  of 
forked  lightning  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  the  crattfr,  a  phenomenon 
which,  Sig.  Valetta  remarks,  had  not 
been  observed  for  several  ages  before.  A 
prodigious  shower  f]f  stones  was  neit 
emitted,  which  destroyed  both  men  and 
eattle.  After  this  a  stream  of  lava 
flowed  from  the  lip  of  the  crater,  de- 
scended slowly  down  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain,  and  almost  reached  the 
•ea.  On  the  Snd  of  August,  at  4  in 
the  afternoon,  the  crater  again  ejected 
oirer  Naples  a  shower  of  ashes  of  such 
density  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
intercepted,  and  the  city  was  involved 
in  darkness  like  that  of  midnight,  re- 
calling to  the  mind  of  the  scholar  the 
eventful  night  described  by  Pliny  in 
79.     It  was  impoBuble  to  recognise 


either  persons  or  objects' in  the  streets^ 
and  those  who  ventured  abroad  without 
torches  were  obliged  to  return  homa 
Every  part  of  the  city  was  filled  with 
the  shrieks  of  v^men ;  the  magistrates 
and  clergy  carried  the  relics  of  St. 
Januarius  in  procession  to  the  Porta  Ca^ 
puana;  and  the  churches  were  crowded 
with  people  who  desired  to  spend  ft 
night  of  so  much  terror  in  devotion 
and  prayer.  At  length,  about  2  hourt 
af^  sunset,  the  wind  shifted  and 
the  ashes  were  driven  seaward,  but 
the  following  day  was  somewhat  dark 
by  reason  of  the  remains  of  the  cloud 
of  ashes  which  were  still  suspended  io 
the  air.  The  city  and  suburbs  were 
for  many  days  covered  with  ashes  in  all 
directions.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the 
eruption  ceased. 

SO.  The  20t^  eruption,  like  the 
preceding  one,  has  been  made  to  in* 
elude  several  others,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  distinct  in  their  characters 
and  effeets  than  -those  which  occurred 
at  intervals  from  1712  to  17Sa  The 
eruption  of  1712  commenced  on  tbe 
18th  <ii  February,  and  continued  with 
out  a  day's  intermission  to  the  8th  of 
November,  when  a  pause  of  five 
months  occurred.  In  the  April  fel* 
lowing,  a  stream  of  lava  of  great  nse 
flowed  ftvm  tbe  cone  towards  Viulo^ 
following  the  exact  course  of  the 
stream  of  1701,  which  it  of  course 
covered. 

21.  After  a  pause  of  5  years  the 
mountain  was  again  in  action  oti  the 
7th  June,  1717,  and  was  not  entirely 
tranquil  until  the  18th  of  that  month. 
This  eruption  was  preceded,  for  about 
two  months,  by  those  internal  more* 
ments  which  are  the  sure  precursors  of  an 
eruption  on  a  large  scale.  Dr.  Berkeley* 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  was  residing  at 
Naples  at  the  time,  made  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  mountain  from 
the  1 7th  April  to  the  16th  June, 
which  he  commimicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  same  year.  These  ob^ 
servations  are  extremely  curious,  as 
they  anticipated,  by  more  than  a  cen»> 
tury,  the  interesting  details  which  the 
Gt^rman  geologist,  Hoffman,  has  pub^- 
lished  on  the  operation  of  tbe  subtcr> 
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nnean  forces  in  the  craters  of  volcanos, 
founded  upon  his  elaborate  eiplora- 
tions  of  Stromboli  in  1831  and  1832. 
It  appears,  from  Bishop  Berkeley's 
paper,  that  in  the  month  of  April  the  cra- 
ter was -of  large  size  and  full  of  smoke, 
while  it  emitted  from  its  inmost  deptlis 
a  Tariety  of  sounds,  sometimes  resem- 
bling the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  some- 
times the  rererberation  of  thunder  and 
the  discharge  of  cannon.  When  the 
smoke  was  cleared  away  by  the  wind, 
the  floor  of  the  crater  was  seen  to  be 
flat,  having  two  small  orifices,  almost 
contiguous,  in  its  sur&ee.  One  of  these, 
about  S  yards  in  diameter,  glowed  with 
red  flame  and  threw  up  red-hot  stones 
which  fell  back  again  into  tlie  gut£  In 
the  following  month  these  lapilli  bad 
accumulated  so  much  around  the  ori- 
fice as  to  form  a  cone  in  the  middle  of 
the  crater,  which  was  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference and  100  yards  deep.  This 
new  cone  had  two  mouths,  correspond- 
ing in  position  with  the  orifices  before 
obsenred.  One  mouth,  at  the  summit, 
threw  up  every  3  or  4  minutes  with 
*<  a  dreadful  bdlowing  **  a  rast  number 
of  red-hot  stones  to  the  height  of  300 
feet  above  the  margin  of  the  crater, 
and  as  these  stones  fell  back  perpendi- 
cularly, they  of  course  increased  the 
bulk  of  the  cone..  The  other  mouth 
was  lower  in  the  side  of  the  cone  and 
was  filled  with  lava,  <«  red-hot  liquid 
matter  like  that  in  the  furnace  of  a 
glass-house,  which  raged  and  wrought 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  causing  a 
short  abrupt  noise,"  which  has  been 
noticed  by  many  subsequent  observers. 
This  nuitter  sometimes  overflowed  and 
ran  down  the  convex  surface  of  the 
cone.  On  the  7th  June,  about  2  hours 
before  night,  the  eruption  began  with 
an  earthquake  which  shook  the  win- 
dows and  in  some  parts  the  houses  of 
Naples.  A  stream  of  lava  was  emitted 
from  the  mouth  in  the  southern  flank 
of  the  cone^  while  the  other  mouth 
«t  the  summit  sent  forth  occasional 
ahowers  of  ashes,  the  sky  above  the 
stream  of  lava  being  filled  with  a  quan- 
tity of  <*  ruddy  smoke,"  which  we  now 
know  to  be  aqueous  vapour  loaded 
-with  fine  ashes  and  sand,  and  highly 


charged  with  electricity  producing  those 
flashes  of  forked  lightning  and  peals 
of  thunder  which  are  mentioned  by 
so  many  writers.  Upon  this  cloud  the 
reflection  of  the  molten  lava  within 
the  crater  and  in  the  stream  itself^ 
before  it  consolidated,  produced  that 
appearance  of  fire,  which  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  real  flame.  On  the  10th 
Bishop  Berkeley  examined  the  lava- 
current  which  bad  thai  descended  to 
within  4  or  5  miles  from  Torre  del 
Greco.  In  his  progress  he  was  covered 
with  the  falling  ashes,  and  he  describes 
the  mountain  as  resounding  with  loud 
and  horrible  noises,  and  throwing  up 
vast  quantities  of  red-hot  stones  which 
resembled  rockets  in  their  fall.  He 
calculated  that  the  height  to  which  these 
stones  were  projected  was  1000  .ieet 
perpendicular  above  the  orifice  from 
which  they  issued.  The  lava  was  roll- 
ing down  like  **  a  vast  torrent  of  liquid 
fire,  and  with  irrenstible  fury  bearing 
down  and  consuming  vines,  olives,  fig- 
trees,  houses,  in  short  everything  that 
stood  in  its  way.  This  mighty  flood 
divided  into  different  channels,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  mountain. 
The  largest  stream  seemed  htdf  a  mile 
broad  at  least,  and  5  miles  long.**  On 
the  following  night  the  mountain  ap« 
peared  from  Naples  to  throw  up  in- 
cessantly a  vast  body  of  fire  and  great 
stones.  On  the  ISth,  in  the  mornings 
the  atmosphere  was  so  charged  with 
ashes  and  smoke  that  it  eaused  a  kind 
of  eclipse,  and  some  of  the  ashes  reached 
Naples.  At  night,  the  crater  again 
threw  up  flames,  as  on  the  11  tb.  On 
the  ISth,  a  pillar  of  black  smoke  was 
seen  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
crater  to  a  prodigious  height.  On  the 
14th,  a  thick  black  cloud  concealed  the 
mountain  from  the  view,  and  the  streets 
and  houses  of  Naples  on  the  next 
momiog  were  covered  with  ashes.  At 
night,  this  cloud  reflected  the  fires  of 
the  volcano  so  as  to  produce  again 
the  appearance  of  flames  issuing  from 
the  crater,  and  on  the  18th,  afier  the 
cloud  had  discharged  its  electricity  in 
several  flashes  of  lightning,  the  moon- 
tain  became  perfectly  tranquil.  Tlie 
lava  of  this  eruption  is  said  to  be  that 
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vhieh  is  still  TisiOre  in  the  ^  Foato 
Bianeo." 

SS.  The  next  eruption  occurred 
in  May  and  June,  17S0.  It  was  an 
eruption  of  ashes  without  lava,  the 
effect  of  which,  as  in  former  instances, 
vas  to  clear  the  crater  of  fragmentary 
matter  preparatory  to  the  formation  of 
«  new  cone.  Three  years  afterwards 
JBima  was  again  in  action. 

8S.  On  the  26th  July,  1 788,  an  erup- 
tion took  place  which  was  remarkable 
fair  the  production  of  a  new  cone 
within  the  crater  of  the  old  one,  the 
aummit  of  the  inner  cone  being  as 
high  as  the  lip  of  the  old  crater. 

24.  The  24th  eruption,  which  was 
41  very  small  one  compared  with  that 
which  followed  it,  took  place  on  the 
14th  March,  1730.  The  weather,  ac- 
cording  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Cyril- 
lus,  had  been  so  severe  for  some  days 
that  the  neighbouring  mountains  were 
covered  wiSt  snow.  On  the  evening 
of  the  I4th  the  crater  appeared  to  emit 
fire  to  a  vast  height,  and  threw  out 
iiuge  stones  to  almost  half  the  perpen- 
4Kcular  height  of  the  mountain.  **Pum- 
inice*stones  red  hot,  of  2  or  more 
ounces  weight,  were  driven  several  miles 
like  a  shower  of  hail,  and  frightened 
«way  the  birds.  In  about  an  hour's 
time  the  height  of  the  flame  was  some- 
what lessened;  and  through  the  middle 
of  the  thick  smoke,  flashes  of  lightning 
were  often  seen.**  On  the  four  follow- 
ing days  the  ashes  were  carried  by  the 
wind  to  a  great  distance,  sometimes 
over  the  sea,  sometimes  over  the  moun- 
tains on  the  north,  and  sometimes  over 
Naples  which  was  covered  with  them 
on  the  last  day  of  the  eruption.  Five 
years  later,  after  another  pause  of 
nearly  20  years,  there  was  an  eruption 
tii  JEtma^  the  two  mountains  during 
the  whole  of  the  1 8th  century  appear- 
ing to  alternate  in  their  action,  some- 
times at  intervals  of  five,  sometimes  of 
three,  and  sometimes  of  only  one  year, 
while  on  three  occasions  they  were  in 
operation  together. 

25.  Two  years  after  this  eruption 
of  JEtna,  Vesuvius  was  again  in  full 
activity  on  the  20th  May,  1737.     Tlie 

S.  JiaL 


mountain  had  been  disturbed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  sometimes 
emitting  large  quantities  <^  smoke,  and 
at  others  stones  and  ashes.  On  the 
17th  the  declivities  of  the  mountain 
were  covered  with  such  a  mass  of  white 
ashes  that  ft'om  Naples  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  clothed  in  snow,  as 
if  in  winter.  On  the  19th  some  slight 
earthquakes  and  volumes  of  black 
smoke  from  the  crater  gave  notice  of 
the  great  explosion  which  took  place 
on  the  following  day.  The  first  diock 
occurred  about  9  in  the  morning  and 
was  felt  at  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
showing  how  great  an  effort  was  mak- 
ing by  the  subterranean  forces  to 
remove  the  accumulated  matter  which 
confined  the  elastic  vapours  of  the  vol- 
cano. Vast  clouds  of  smoke  intermixed 
with  ashes  rose  to  a  great  height  from 
the  crater  until  an  hour  after  sunset, 
when  the  flanks  of  the  cone  opened  a 
little  above  the  first  plain,  and  poured 
out  from  this  new  vent  a  stream  of 
lava  of  such  vast  bulk,  that  before  it 
reached  the  edge  of  the  plain,  it  had 
become  very  nearly  a  mile  wide  and 
had  advanced  4  miles  in  8  hours, 
its  solid  contents  being  estimated  at 
33,587,058  cubic  feet.  The  Prince  of 
Cassano,  who  made  minute  obser- 
vations on  this  lava-current,  and  after- 
wards analysed  the  ejected  mntter  at 
the  request  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Naples,  tells  us  that  about 
midnight  the  current  had  '*  reached 
the  end  of  the  plain  and  the  foot  of  the 
low  hills  situate  to  the  south.  But  as 
these  bilk  are  rugged  with  rocks,  the 
greater  part  of  the  torrent  ran  down 
the  declivities  between  these  rocks  and 
into  two  valleys ;  falling  successively 
into  the  other  plain  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  mountain ;  and  after  unit- 
ing there,  it  divided  into  four  lesser 
torrents,  one  of  which  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  rosd,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  Torre  del  Greco;  the 
second  flowed  into  a  large  valley 
(where  it  destroyed  part  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Carmelites  and  closed 
up  the  high  road  to  Salerno);  the  third 
ended  under  Torre  del  Greco  near  the 
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(where  as  we  may  sUU  see,  it  became 
prismatic) ;  and  the  fourth  ended  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  new  mouth. 
The  matter  of  the  second  torrent  ran 
like  melted  lead ;   in  8  hours  it  ad- 
vanced  4  miles.     Hie  trees  whieh  the 
torrent   found   in   its   way   took  Are 
on  the  first  touch,  and  fell  under  the 
weight  of  the  matter.     The  torrent 
which  ran  behind  the  convent  of  the 
Carmelites,  after  setting  the  little  door 
of  the  church  on  fire,  entered  not  only 
by  it,  but  also  through  the  windows  of 
the  vestry  and  into  two  other  chambers. 
In  the  refectory,  it  burnt  the  windows; 
and  even  the  glass  vessels  that  stood 
on  the  tables  were  melted  into  a  paste 
by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fixe.     Six- 
teen days  afterwards  the  matter  con- 
tinued hot  and  was  very  hard,  but  it 
was  broken  by  repeated  blows."     &• 
multaneously  with  this  eruption  from 
the  fianks  of  the  mountain,  the  crater 
at  the  summit  poured  out  a  stream  of 
lava   which  separated  into  numerous 
branches,  and  ran  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  in  different  directions.     One 
took  a  course  towards  the  Hermitage ; 
another  flowed  towards  Sonomat  where 
it  destroyed  a  convent  of  nuns ;  another, 
and  the  most   destructive,  took   the 
direction  of  Ottajano  where  it  did  im- 
mense  damage  to  the  farms.       The 
ashes  which  accompanied  this  eruption 
were  scarcely   less   destructive.      We 
are  told  by  an  English  traveller,  who 
visited  the  spot  at  the  time,  and  eno- 
bodied  the  results  of  bis  observations 
in  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the 
Boyal    Society    in    the    same    year, 
that  "  all  the  trees,  vines  and  hedges 
bent  under  the  weight  of  these  ashes ; 
several  arms  and  even  bodies  of  trees 
were  broken  with  the  weight ;  so  that 
in  some  narrow  roads  we  had  difii- 
culty  to  pass.     Within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  Prince  of  Ottiyano's  palace,  one 
can  scarcely  form   to  oneself  a  sight 
of  greater  desolation ;   ten  sucoespive 
northern  winters  could  not  have  left  it 
in  a  worse  condition  ;  not  a  leaf  on  a 
tree,  vine,  or  hedge  was  to  be  seen  all 
the   way   we   went,   and  some   miles 
further,  as  we  weie  informed.*'    These 
statements  are  confirmed  by  the  learned 


Dr  Serac^  who  ^blished  a  work 
scriptive  of  this  eruption.  The 
of  Cassano  also  describes  the  ashes  on 
the  ground  at  Ottajano  aa  4  palaa 
high,  and  adds,  that  many  houaea  wave 
crushed  by  their  weight*  Twenty 
days  after  tliis  eruption,  the  Frsnae 
ol^erved  that  cold  damp  viapours»  caUed 
'*moffette*'  issued  ftom  the  iisiursi 
and  cavities,  not  of  the  now  lava  cunrent 
but  of  the  older  ones  of  the  plain. 
**  They  issued  out  of  the  fissures  with 
the  appearance  of  a  eold  wind,  and 
about  3  palms  high ;  then  they 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and* 
after  a  progress  of  some  paces,  disap- 
peared. Animals  which  happened  to 
grace  where  they  passed  were  all  killed 
by  it ;  and  likewise  a  Teresian  friar, 
who  inadvertently  breathed  the  v». 
pour  of  one  of  tliese  damps.*'  From 
this  description  it  is  probable  that  this 
vapour  was  carbonic  acid  gas,  mised 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  the 
21st  the  eruption  cessed«  and  on  the 
next  day  all  the  lava  streams  had  con- 
solidated at  their  surface.  The  Prinoe 
of  Cassano  noticed  in  this  eruption  that 
peculiar  structure  of  the  lava-cunent 
which  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr. 
Clarke  described  more  fully  about  half 
a  century  later.  We  mean  the  lemark* 
able  difference  between  the  auifiioe  of 
the  current  and  the  mote  solid  mass 
beneatli  it.  The  extraordinary  cohe- 
sion of  running  lava,  which  surpasses 
that  of  all  other  liquid  matter,  causes 
the  surfiioe  to  flow  more  rapidly  than 
that  portion  which  has  to  pass  over  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground.  The  sor- 
foce,  therefore,  as  it  loses  tha  state  of 
perfect  solution,  is  cracked,  by  the 
evolution  of  vapours  from  the  mass 
and  by  the  action  of  the  external  air, 
into  innumerable  fragments  or  sco- 
risB  which  sometimes  bridge  over  the 
stream  of  lava  below,  at  others  foil 
down  its  sides  and  form  a  aort  of  chan- 
nel through  which  it  runs,  or  roll  over 
the  advaucing  stream  and  pave,  as  it 
were,  the  road  over  which  it  pnasss. 
This  will  explain  the  reason  why  tlie 
surface  of  a  current  generally  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  river  of  aabes. 
After  this   scene ^  of  energetic  action 
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VesuTiiis  niade  the  longest  pause  which 
has  oeeurred  in  the  hiitoTy  of  the  vol- 
eano  aince  16S1,  haTing  remained 
entirely  dormant  for  14  years.  In  the 
meantime  ^<aa,  after  an  intermission 
^12  years,  suddenly  burst  into  erup- 
tion in  1 747,  and  remained  in  action, 
with  occasional  intervals,  till  Vesuvius 
reoovered  its  aetivity. 

36.  The  next  eruption  commenced 
on  the  25tb  October,  1751,  and  conti- 
nued for  25  days»     The  laya  issued 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo  and  in  the  space  of 
6   hours  ran  4  miles  into   the  plain, 
where  it  oovered  a  large  traet  of  cuhi- 
Tated   country    and   destroyed  many 
villas,  &rm  houses,  and  vineyards.    IVe 
have  two  accounts  of  its  progress,  one 
from  the  observations  of   Mr.    Jolxn 
Parker,  an  English  painter  at  Rome, 
whose  description  was  published  in  the 
•■  Philosophical    Transactions.*'       He 
found  that  the  stream  varied  in  breadth 
from  60  yards  to  half  a  mile,  and  was 
about  5  miles  in  breadth  at  the  point 
where  it  consolidated.     He  says  that  it 
filled  up   a  ravine  60  feet  deep,  and 
raised  within  it  a  hill  of  soorist  50  feet 
in  height.     He  noticed  what  has  been 
remarked  by  many  subsequent  observ- 
ers, that  as  the  stream  rolled  slowly 
along  it  presented  the  appearance  of 
-the  seori»  of  an  iron-foundry,  caused 
of  course  by  the  cooling  of  the  mass, 
which  then  cracks  at  its  surfiiee  into 
innumerahle  fragments,  producing  that 
rattling  aoiK   which   so   many   have 
noticed  and  described.      Both  these 
«ocouats  of  eye-witnesses  confirm  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  general  impe- 
netrability of  the  surface.     One  ac- 
eount  says  that  ahfaough  it  was  red 
hot  '<  no  weighty  body  would  sink  in 
it,  nor  did  a  sharp  heavy  iron  instru- 
ment, thrown  at  it  with  great  force, 
make  the  least  iropresaion  on  it."  Mr. 
Parker  says  that  *'  while  the  lava  ran 
T«d   hot,  a  man  threw  a  mass  of  the 
€oqA  lavji  from  a  height  upon  it,  which, 
Jar  from  sinking  into  it,  rebounded  like 
a  ball.     The  motion  was  as  slow  as  the 
eommon  walk  of  a  man.'*     After  this 
ejection  of  lava  from  the  flanks  of  the 
moimtain,  the  central  cone,  which  had 


been  in  action  duxing  the  eruption  of 
1787,  sunk  down  with  about  a  third  of 
the  bottom  of  the  crater,  leaving  an 
immense  gulf  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
next  explosion. 

27.  Three  years  only  elapsed  before 
this  was  accomplished  by  an  eruption 
which  occurred  on  the  Srd  December, 
1754.   From  the  notes  made  upon  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Isaac  Jamineau,  the  Bri- 
tish Consul  at  Naples  at  that  time,  it 
appears  to   have   been    preceded   fur 
many  months  by  a  succession  of  small 
explosions  within  the  crater,  which  at 
length  become  611ed  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  seoriso.     In   April,  fire  was 
seen  issuing  from  one  end  of  a  crescent 
which  was  doubtless  the  remains  of  the 
old  cone  which  sunk  down  in  1751. 
In  September  this  crescent  had  become 
a  small  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
crater.     In  October  the  bottom  of  the 
crater  bad  been  raised  30  feet  by  the 
accumulating  scoris»,  beneath   which 
the  lava  was  seen  in  motion.     In  No- 
vember the  crater  was  filled  with  boil- 
ing lava  to  within  25  feet  of  its  lip. 
In  the  night  of  the  2nd  December,  the 
eastern  side  of  the  crater  opened,  and 
poured  out,  iu  the  direction  of  Bosco 
del  MauTO,  a  stream  of  lava  which  was 
60  feet  broad  at  the  upper  part  and 
upwards  of    100    yards  broad    as   it 
traversed   the    plain.       At.  the  same 
moment   another   stream  was   ejected 
from  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  crater,  which 
separated     into     numerous    sluggish 
streams;  all  of  tliese  flowed  towards 
Bosco-tre-Case,  and  were  in  motion  for 
49  days.      After  a  pause  of  5  years, 
^tna  was  in  action  in   March  of  the 
following  year,  1 755,  a  year  remark- 
able for  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon, 
and  for  others  which  were  felt,  with 
more  or  less  severity,  in  Turkey,  in 
Barbery,  in  Spain,  in  Switserland,  in 
Piedmont,  in  Holland,  in  England,  in 
Scotland,  in  Madeira,  and  in  various 
parts  of  North  America. 

28.  The  next  eruption  occurred 
on  the  24th  January,  1758.  Signor 
Paderiu,  who  was  at  the  time  super- 
intending the  excavations  at  Hereu> 
laneum,  tells  us  that  the  mountain 
during  the  whole  day  and  night 
o  2 
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threatened  again  to  swallow  up  the 
country.  Tlie  little  cone  which  Mr. 
Jaraineau  had  noticed  four  years  before, 
had  increased  so  much  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  that  it  had 
risen  above  the  crater.  Ilie  present 
eruption  entirely  destroyed  this  cone 
and  threw  out,  by  violent  explosions, 
immense  quantities  of  lapilli,  lava, 
ashes  and  fire.  During  the  night 
vapours  charged  with  ashes  and  ilia- 
ininated  by  the  fires  of  the  crater, 
producing  when  seen  from  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  flames,  burst  out 
with  greater  vehemence;  the  explo- 
sions were  so  frequent  and  so  violent 
that  the  houses  of  Portici  shook  con- 
tinually ;  many  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  Naples  for  safety,  and  '*  the 
boldest  persons  trembled."  The  crater 
continued  in  violent  action  during 
the  next  day,  and  exhausted  itself 
by  a  few  subsequent  discharges  of 
ashes.  JEina  was  in  eruption  in  the 
following  year,  after  another  pause  of 
S  years. 

29.  On  the  24  th  December,  1760, 
-an  eruption  took  place  which  was  one 
•of  the  most   remarkable  on    record, 
having  proceeded  not  from  the  crater 
'but  from  several  cones  which  opened 
-suddenly  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
only  one  mile  above   the    Camaldoli 
and  about  midway  between  the  crater 
and  the  sea,  lower  down,  in  fact,  than 
liad  ever  been  known  before.     For  four 
days  previously  there  had  been  several 
-violent  earthquakes,  one  of  which  af- 
fected the  whole  country  for  15  miles; 
and  no  less  than  five  occurred  on  the 
2Srd    before   the   central    crater   had 
-emitted    a  particle    of   vapour.     .Sir 
Francis  Eyles  Stiles,  who  was  residing 
«t  Naples  at  the  time,  communicated 
two  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  on 
tlie  subject  of  this  eruption.  He  states 
that  on  the  SSrd  at  noon  when  the 
earthquakes  had  ceased,  *'the  mountain 
threw  up  on  a  sudden  a  vast  quantity 
of  black  smoke,  which  rose  to  a  very 
considerable  height ;  and  before  it  had 
diflused   itself  made  a  splendid   and 
glorious  appearance,  as  the  sun,  which 
was  then  shining,  gilded  the  superior 
t»art  of  it ;  but  soon  after  it  dispersed 


and  covered  all  the  mountain*  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  sky  in  that  quarter. 
The  ashes  that  fell  from  it  resembled 
the  fiilling  of  a  heavy  shower,  seen  at 
a  distance.*'      At  the  same  time  two 
large  columns   of  smoke  were  seen 
rising  from  the  S.E.  declivities  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Le  Plane,  fol- 
lowed   by  violent    explosions  whidi 
were  felt  at  Naples.     These  explosions 
proceeded  from   fifteen  small  conical 
craters,  pouring  out  vast  quantities  of 
ashes.     In  the  afternoon  of  tbe  24th 
two  of  these  craters  threw  out,  with  a 
dreadful  noise,  torrents  of  burning  lava, 
which  uniting  shortly  afterwards  flowed 
dovm  towanls  the    sea   in  one    vast 
current,  destroying  plantations,  ham- 
lets and  fiirros,  and  spreading  terror  on 
all   sides.     The  current   was  at   last 
arrested,   about  200  paces  from  tbe 
shore,  by  some  rising  ground  whieh  it 
was  unable  to  pass  over,  but  which 
caused  it  to  spread,  according  to  Mr. 
Mackinlay's  statement,  to  the  breadth 
of  400  yards  and  to  become  1 7  palms 
in  depth.     During  the  eruption   Sir 
Eyles  Stiles  visited  the  mountain  to 
get  a  nearer  view  of  this  lava-eurrent. 
Midway  Itetween  Torre  del  Greco  and 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  he  was  stopped 
by  the  lava  which  had  already  cro«»ed 
the  road  and  was  making  towards  the 
sea,  although  the  vents  from  which  it 
issued  were  a  mile  and  a  lialf  distant. 
Tlie  Abate  Bottis,  who  drew  up  an 
account  of  this  eruption  from  personal 
observation,  by  order  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  ascertained  that 
the  stones  projected  by  these  small  era* 
ters  attained  such  a  height  that  they  took 
8  seconds  in  falling  to  the  ground ;  that 
a  stone  estimated  to  weigh  260  Iba.  was 
thrown  90  paces  and  a  lighter  one  390 
paces.     He  found  that  the  ashes  which 
the  craters  had  expelled  bad  fallen  at 
Nola,  Nocera,  Samo,  and  other  places 
12  miles  distant,  and  that  firom  varioua 
parts  of  tbe  plain  which  the  lava  had 
traversed  noxious  gases  were  evolved 
for  many  months,  which  caused  great 
alarm.     These  exhalations  or  m^ffwtie 
killed  men  and  animals,  and  infected 
the  water  as  well  as  the  air.     One  of 
i  the  craters  was  again  in  action  in  JuljTt 
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1761,  but  it  emitted  onty  smoke  and 
flame.  Three  of  the  craters  were 
sufBctently  large  to  be  visible  from 
Naples  during  the  eruption.  They 
still  exist  under  tlie  name  of  Boeeht  or 
VoeeoUi  but  have  never  sinee  been 
active;  the  smallest  has  a  cavity  40 
leet  deep*  The  outlines  of  some  of 
the  others  may  also  be  traced  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

SO.  The  eruption  of  the  S8th 
March,  1766»  has  been  described  from 
personal  observation  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  by  Dr.  Morgan  of 
Pliiladelphia,  who  published  his  ac- 
count  of  it  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the 
American  Society."  During  the  pre- 
ceding 6  months  ttie  crater  had  been 
filled  with  very  white  aquieous  vapour, 
from  the  midst  of  which  columns  of 
black  smoke,  or  rather  vapour  black- 
eoed  by  the  cinders  with  which  it  was 
charged,  were  occasionally  shot  up  to  a 
considerable  height.  While  the  moun- 
tain was  in  iiis  state.  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton vittl«d  it,  and  found  that  the 
walls  of  the  crater  were  incrusted  with 
**  salts  and  minerals  of  various  colours*' 
and  that  the  fissures  of  the  sides  were 
pouring  out  **  sulphureous  steams,"  one 
of  which  in  the  course  of  a  month  threw 
up  **  a  little  hillock  of  sulphur,  nearly 
6  feet  high,  with  a  light  blue  flame 
constantly  issuing  from  its  top."  From 
this  description  it  appears  that  the 
crater  was  discharging  large  quantities 
of  hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas,  which  the 
atmosphere  was  rapidly  decomposing 
into  its  basest  hydrogen  and  sulphur^ 
a  process  which  is  more  frequently  seen 
in  the  semi-extinct  volcanos.  From 
November,  1765,  to  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  eruption  of  which  all  these 
were  tlie  indications  occurred,  the 
smoke  continued  to  increase  and  to 
become  more  and  more  charged  with 
aehes  which  did  serious  injury  to  the 
vineyards  in  tlie  neighbourhood:  dur- 
ing the  night  it  was  illuminated  by  the 
Teflection  of  the  molten-lava  which 
vras  rapidly  rising  to  the  lip  of  the 
crater.  A  few  days  before  the  eruption 
the  smoke  shot  up  in  the  form  of  a  pine 
tree,  precisely  as  Pliny  observed  it  in 
79,  and  as  Braccini  observed  it  in  1631  * 


In  the  evening  of  the  S4th  March, 
afler  a  slight  earthquake  and  a  dis« 
charge  of  ashes  and  lapilli,  the  lava 
overflowed  the  lip  of  the  crater.  The 
current  as  it  flowed  divided  into  two 
branches,  which  ran  down  the  mountain 
side  in  the  direction  of  Portici,  but 
soon  lost  themselves  in  a  ravine.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  estimated  the  rate 
of  this  current  at  a  mile  an  hour.  He 
ascended  the  cone  during  the  eruption, 
and  observed  the  lava  boiling  in  the 
interior  like  the  liquid  metal  in  a  glass- 
house, precisely  as  Bishop  Berkeley 
had  described  it  in  1712,  while  large 
scorias  or  cinders  were  floating  and 
rolling  on  its  surface.  On  the  Slst 
he  observed  that  a  little  cone  had  been 
formed  by  the  accumulated  stones  and 
scorise  in  the  centre  of  the  crater,  from 
which  beautiful  girandoles  of  red  hot 
stones,  **fiir  surpassing  the  roost  as- 
tonishing artificial  fire- works,"  were 
thrown  up  every  minute  to  an  immense 
height.  This  cone  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  April  it  was  visible  from 
NaplesL  On  the  10th  of  April  the 
flank  of  the  mountain  opened  opposite 
Torre  dell'  Annunsiata,  about  a  mile 
below  the  lip  of  the  crater,  and  poured 
out  with  great  violence  an  immense 
stream  of  lava,  which  flowed  with  such 
unusual  velocity  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  estimated  it  as  being  quite 
as  rapid  for  the  first  mile  as  the  Severn 
is  at  the  passage  near  Bristol.  This 
stream  subsequently  divided  into  three 
branches,  which  ignited  the  cinders  of 
former  eruptions  in  their  course,  so 
that  as  they  descended  to  the  plain  they 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  magni- 
ficent sheet  of  fire  4  miles  long  and  in 
some  places  2  miles  broad.  In  two 
places,  the  lava,  whose  surface,  as 
usual,  was  covered  with  seori«,  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  some  subterranean 
fissures,  and  emerged  again  at  a  lower 
level  perfectly  free  from  scoriae.  On 
reaching  the  plain  the  stream  became 
a  mass  of  scoriie  rolling  over  each 
other,  forming  a  kind  of  rampart  10  or 
12  feet  high,  and  advancing  slowly  at  a 
rate  of  about  SO  feet  in  an  hour.  AAer 
this  the  crater  discharged  consideriible 
quantities  of  ashes  and  pumice,  which 
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did  great  damage  to  the  rineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  mountain  was 
not  entirely  tranquil  until  December. 
—  On  the  27th  April,  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
JB/tna^  which  had  been  inactlTe  for  S 
years,  diseharged  two  streams  of  lava 
from  a  new  month  about  12  miles 
distant  from  its  summit,  and  then  took 
another  rest  of  14  years. 

31.  Hie  next  eruption  oeeurred 
on  the  1 9th  Oetabm*,  1767.  After  the 
last  eruption,  a  plain,  resembling  the 
Solfiitara,  formed  witliin  the  crater  at  a 
depth  of  only  90  feet  below  tiie  rim. 
In  the  eentre  of  this  plain  was  a  small 
cone  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  threw  up  such  an  abun- 
dance of  ashes  and  lapilli  that  in  May 
its  summit  was  visible  above  the  lip  ^ 
the  old  crater.  In  August,  it  began 
to  discharge  lava,  which  gradually 
filled  up  the  valley  between  it  and  the 
old  crater,  and  in  September  over- 
flowed the  lip  and  ran  down  tlie 
mountain  in  small  Streams  in  Tariovs 
directions.  At  tiie  same  time  die 
central  cone  projected  masses  of  red 
hot  stones  to  a  heiglit  estimated  by 
Padre  Torre  at  100  firat.  These  stwams 
of  lava  suddenly  ceased  on  the  18th  of 
October.  On  ttie  following  day  the 
ancient  precursor  of  a  greet  eruption 
appeared  at  7  in  the  morning,  in  tlie 
form  of  a  dense  column  of  black 
nrioke,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a 
pine  tree,  and  was  ultimately  carried  by 
the  wind  to  Capri.  In  less  thtn  on 
hour,  the  flank  of  the  mountain  opened, 
about  300  leet  below  the  margin  of 
the  old  crater,  on  the  side  towards 
Ottajano.  From  this  point  the  vio- 
lent rush  and  extreme  liquidity  of  the 
lava,  which  is  now  known  to  be  its  in- 
variable characteristic  when  it  issuea 
from  a  lateral  vent,  was  obscrt«d  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  thus  de- 
scribed the  phenomenon  in  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  President  of 
the  Royal  Sodety :  —  **\  passed  the 
Hermitage  and  proceeded  as  fhr  as  the 
valley  between  the  mountain  of  SonEmia 
and  that  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  called 
Atrio  del  Cavallo.  I  was  making  my 
observations  on  the  lava,  which  bad 


already,  from  the  q>ot  where  it  first 
broke  out,  reached  the  Tailey,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  about  noon,  I  heard  a 
violent  noise  within  the  mountain,  fnd 
at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  olF  the 
place  where  I  stood  the  moonlun 
split;  and,  with  moch  lunse,  from  tiib 
new  mouth  a  fountain  of  liquid  fire 
shot  up  many  feet  high,  and  then  a 
torrent  rolled  on  direetiy  towards  us. 
The  earth  shook,  at  tlw  same  time  that 
a  volley  of  pumice-stones  foil  tlm^ 
upon  us ;  in  an  instant,  elouds  of  Mook 
smoke  and  ashes  caused  almost  a  total 
darkness  ;  the  explosions  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  wei«  much  louder 
than  any  thunder  I  ever  heard,  and  the 
smell  of  sa]|)hm'  was  very  ofibnoive. 
*  *  *  *  Abont  8  in  ^e  afternoon 
another  lav«  forced  its  way  out  of  the 
same  place  from  whence  come  the  lava 
last  year,  so  that  tlie  conflagration  was 
soon  as  great  on  one  side  of  the  moiiii- 
tain  as  on  the  other.**  Tlie  first  stream 
ran  into  the  Atrio  del  ObvoIIo  between 
Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma;  and 
when  it  ceased  on  the  fifth  day,  it  was 
found  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Stormimt  to  be  mote  than  6- 
miles  long,  2  miles  broad  at  its  extteme 
point  near  the  Hermitage,  and  from 
60  to  70  feet  deep.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton wrote  to  Dr.  Maty  in  October, 1 768, 
a  year  afterwards,  that  it  had  not  then 
cooled,  and  that  a  stick  inserted  in  its 
crevices  took  fire  immediately.  It  filled 
up  the  Fosso  Grande,  which  in  one 
place  was  SOO  feet  deep  and  100  fret 
broad,  and  had  snrrouYided  the  little 
chapel  of  San  Vito,  just  before  it 
ceased  to  flow.  The  oter  current 
flowed  with  grcat  rapidity  towards 
INyrtici,  which  it  would  doubdess  have 
destroyed,  if  it  had  not  chained  its 
course  when  only  a  mile  and  a  hidf 
distant  from  the  village,  and  proceeded 
to  S.  Giorgio  a  Cremano^  which  it  ac- 
tually reaehed.  The  Royal  Palace  of 
Portici,  however,  suffered  consider^ 
ably  from  the  shock  of  the  Ticdcnt 
explosiona  which  aecomponied  this 
eniption.  The  doors  and  windows 
were  burst  open,  and  even  at  Naples 
the  concussion  was  felt  in  the  saane 
manner.      So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
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tenor  of  tbe  popolaee  that  religious 
•eremoDMS  were  performed  in  all  tbe 
olrarebes;  the  priooners,  taking  admn- 
tage  of  the  oonfuiion,  attempted  to 
iLatie  Anom  the  priaans ;  and  tlie  mofo 
tat  ftre  to  the  gate  of  the  ARiveaeo- 
eado  beeaase  the  Arehbi«hop  refused 
t»  bring  out  the  relies  of  S.  Janoarina, 
lie  v«s  obliged  to  do  on  tbe 
On  the  fi5th  the  da^  after  the 
Based  to  flow,  vast  columns  of 
vaipottr  k>aded  with  black  adies  issoed 
imn  the  crater.  This  vapour  w»  so 
highly  charged  with  eleetriditjr  that 
of  forked  lightning  continnany 
from  it,  followed  by  peals  of 
The  ashes  of  this  emption 
fdl  in  sneh  lAundanee  at  Naples,  that 
peafde  were  obliged  to  nse  umbrellas 
im  the  streets,  and  the  decks  of  ships  60 
smIcs  distant  were  eoinned  with  them. 
SS.  On  the  14th  March,  1 770,  a  new 
▼•at  opened  in  the  Banks  of  the  moun- 
tain 900  ftet  below  the  crater,  on  tbe 
aide  ef  Fovnpeii,  and  poured  out  a 
sCNam  of  lara  9  miles  long  and  2700 
pnees  brsad.  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
ehargeofToUeys  of  stones  of  great  sixe 
irhieh  wers  projected  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height  On  ttK  10th  August,  a 
dream  of  lava  was  thrown  out  from 
the  crater,  which  destroyed  all  the  vine- 
ynnk  at  Torre  del  Oreeo.  In  De- 
eeatber  aneCher  stream  descended  into 
the  Atrio  dd  Cai«llo,  where  H  over- 
tan  the  great  current  of  1767;  it 
was  however  mncb  narrower,  not  ex- 
eecdiffg  19  or  14  feet  at  its  broadest 
part.  The  crater  continued  to  he  dis- 
turbed at  intervals  till  the  14th  May, 
1771,  when  colnnns  of  Mack  smoke, 
aMended  by  a  loud  explcmon,  preceded 
n  4ow  of  lava  from  the  flank,  at  the 
same  spot  from  which  the  second 
streams  of  1766  and  1767  had  been 
emitted^  This  corrcnt  took  a  course 
towards  Rcaina,  dcMroyingall  the  vine- 
ymnds  in  its  way,  h«t  stopping  short  of 
the  eswB  at  a  distance  of  5  miles  from 
llM  point  of  iflBoe.  The  king  and 
^Heen^  accompanied  by  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
tWA^  went  ofrt  to  see  its  progiess  over 
the  plain,  and  arri^^  just  in  tame  to 
witBecs  its  fiiH  into  a  deep  trench,  60 
ftet  deep,  pvoduessg  the  eflSwt  of  a 


cascade  of  fire.  On  the  S7th  another 
stream  flowed  towards  the  Bosco  del 
MaoTO.  In  the  following  month,  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  ascended 
the  crater  and  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  heat  of  the  moun- 
tain. For  some  time  he  found  no  sen- 
sible heat,  but  on  gaining  the  summit 
the  thermometer,  on  being  plunged 
into  tile  ground,  rose  rapidly  from 
192®  to  1*^,  and  in  two  places  in  the 
crevices  of  the  hard  lava  it  rose  to 
918^.  He  then  descended  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  crater,  and  by  two  ob- 
servadons,  carefully  made,  found  the 
heat  in  the  internal  fissures  to  be  240^. 
The  sorftce  of  the  lava,  at  the  same 
time^  was  merely  warm  and  even  so 
tolerable  as  to  allow  him  to  lie  down 
on  it.  Shortly  after  the  eruptions  we 
have  described,  a  small  cone  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  crater,  and  continued 
to  enlarge  itself  by  the  accnmulation 
of  ashes  till  1779,  when  it  threw 
ont  a  small  stream  which  flowed  into 
the  ravine  called  the  Canale  dell* 
Arena. 

93.  Tn  the  next  eruption,  which 
occnrred  on  Utte  Srd  January,  1776, 
two  streams  of  lava  were  thrown  out 
simultaneottslyi — one  from  tbe  sum- 
mit of  the  cone,  the  other  from  a  new 
vent  in  the  N.W.  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain. BoUi  streams  flowed  for  3  da3rs, 
and  united  in  the  ravine  of  the  Can  • 
teroni.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  describes 
them  as  having  formed  channels  as 
regular  as  if  cut  by  art,  from  2  to  6  feet 
wide,  and  fnm  7  to  8  feet  deep.  The 
soori»  on  their  surfkce  frequently 
formed  arches  or  galleries  over  the 
stream,  the  sides  and  top  of  which  were 
worn  perfectly  smooth  by  the  passage 
of  the  red-hot  lava,  forming  large  hol- 
low cylinders,  from  whose  inner  sur- 
fooe  Btriaeikes  of  salt  were  subsequently 
formed. 

34.  The  year  1779  was  renurkable 
for  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  erup- 
tions on  record,  whether  we  consider 
it»  phenomena  or  its  effects.  It  com- 
menced on  the  8tb,  and  terminated  on 
the  1 1th  August.  The  mcnintain  had 
been  more  or  less  disturbed  for  4 
nsotttha  previouily.     In  May,  a  cone, 
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15  feet  high,  had  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava  from  the  N.W.  flank,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  the  crater ;  this  stream 
took  the  channels  of  1776  and  flowed 
into  the  valley  in  a  stream  50  feet 
broad ;  while  the  little  central  cone, 
already  mentioned,  was  filling  the  crater 
itself  with  lava  and  scoriae.  The  stream 
from  the  flank  was  crossed  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Bowdler  while  it 
was  slowly  moving  onward%  with  no 
oth^r  difficulty  or  inconvenience  than 
the  violence  of  tlie  heat  on  their  feet 
and  legs.  On  the  29th  of  July  the  flank 
of  the  central  cone  burst,  and  dis- 
charged a  stream  of  lava  into  the 
Canale  dell' Arena,  which  flowed  down 
to  the  Canteroni.  On  the  Srd  August, 
the  flank  of  the  great  crater  opened 
on  the  north,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  its  summit,  and  poured 
out  another  stream  of  Uva  towards  the 
Fiauo  della  Ginestra,  On  the  5th  of 
August,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  was 
hourly  watching  the  approach  of  the 
eruption  which  he  knew  by  experience 
to  be  impending,  observed  the  crater 
emit  vast  clouds  of  pure  white  vapour 
in  rapid  succession,  resembling,  as  they 
collected  above  the  cone,  **  bales  of 
whitish  cotton."  In  the  midst  of  this, 
a  shower  of  stones  and  scoriiB  was 
thrown  up  to  a  height  of  2000  feet.  A 
stream  of  lava  next  burst  forth  from 
the  middle  of  the  cone,  and  ran  down 
for  about  4  miles  towards  Porlici, 
stopping  just  before  it  reached  the  euU 
tivated  ground.  So  great  a  quantity 
of  ashes  fell  at  Ottigano  and  Somma 
that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  ren- 
dered objects  imperceptible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  10  feet  With  these  ashes 
were  filaments  of  vitrified  matter  like 
spun-glass,  resembling  those  which  fell 
on  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1766,  The 
birds  were  suflfocated  by  the  smoke, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  scorched 
and  covered  with  saline  matter.  The 
heat  was  intolerable  at  Somma  and 
Oltigano,  and  was  sensibly  ielt  at  Palma, 
at  Sarno,  and  at  Lauro.  In  the  even* 
ing  of  the  8th  a  dense  smoke  was  seen 
to  issue  from  the  cone,  followed  by  a 
discharge  of  scoria  and  stones  of  im- 
mense size.     At  9  P.M.  an  explosion 


occurred  which  shook  Portici,  Torre  del 
Greco  and  Torre  deir  Annunsiata  to 
their  foundations,  shattering  the  via* 
dows  and  cracking  the  walls  of  llw 
houses,  and  driving  the  inhabitanta  in 
terror  into  the  streets.  **  In  an  instant,'* 
says  Sir  W.  Hamilton*  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banka,  '*a  fountain  of 
liquid  transparent  fire  began  to  nae^ 
and  cpradually  increasing,  arrived  aft  ao 
amaaing  a  height  as  to  strike  every  be- 
holder with  the  most  awful  attoniah 
ment.  The  height  of  this  atupendoiia 
column  of  fire  oouldnot  be  leas  than  three* 
times  that  of  Vesuvius  itself,  which  rises 
perpendicularly  near  3700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Pufis  of  smokc^  aa 
black  as  can  possibly  be  imagined,  aue* 
ceeded  each  other  hastily,  and  aoconi* 
panied  the  red-hot,  transparent,  and 
liquid  lava,  interrupting  its  splendid 
brightness  here  and  there  by  patebea 
of  the  darkest  hue.  Within  these  pul& 
of  smoke,  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
emusion  from  the  crater,  could  be  per- 
ceived a  bright,  but  pale  electrical  fire» 
briskly  playing  about  in  »g-aag  Uaeak** 
The  light  emitted  by  the  column  oC 
fire  was  so  vivid  that  the  whole  country 
was  illuminated  for  10  miles  rounds 
and  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  residing  at 
Sorrento*  found  it  suflBciently  strong  k> 
enable  him  to  read  the  tiUepage  of  » 
book.  The  (all  of  the  eolumn  vaa 
partly  perpendicular,  and  partly  on  the 
country  around  Ottigano.  That  which 
fell  perpendicularly  covered  part  of 
Monte  Sommaf  the  entire  eone  of  Ve- 
suvius, and  the  Atrio  del  Cavalloy. 
burying^  in  the  latter,  the  channels  of 
the  former  eruption  and  filling  up  the 
valley  to  the  depth  of  250  feet.  That 
which  MX  upon  the  country  destroyed 
woods  and  vineyards,  broke  in  the 
roof  and  windows  of  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Ottajano^  of  the  king's  buni» 
ing-lodge  at  Caooia  Bella,  and  of 
nearly  every  house  in  Otti^ianoi,  which 
was  then  inhabited  by  12,000  souls. 
Some  of  the  stones  which  fisll  upon  the 
town  were  found  by  the  monks  to 
weigh  upwards  of  100  lbs.*  and  the 
depth  of  aahes  in  the  streets,  when 
visited  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Count 
Lamberg  a  few  days  afterwardsi,  was 
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4  ieet.  Atiother  hour  of  such  an  erup- 
tion would  have  made  the  town  a 
second  Pompeii.  After  the  fall  of  this 
column,  the  black  cloud  increased  cou- 
liderablyand  advanced  towards  Naples, 
so  biglily  chained  with  electricity  tliat 
it  was  feared  that  the  forked  light- 
ning which  was  constantly  darting 
from  it  would  destroy  the  city.  One 
or  two  flashes  were  seen  to  strike  Monte 
Somraa,  as  it  passed,  and  to  ignite  the 
grass  and  brushwood  on  its  surfece. 
The  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion ;  the  theatres  were  closed ;  reli- 
gious solemnities  were  performed  in 
all  the  churches,  and  the  relics  of  S. 
Januarins  were  carried  in  procession. 
On  the  9tb)  after  again  emitttug  enor- 
mous volumes  of  white  and  black 
vapour,  another  explosion  occurred 
more  violent  even  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious day  ;  but  as  there  was  little  wind, 
the  column  was  almost  perpendicular 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  bulk  fell  back 
into  the  crater,  the  remainder  flowing 
down  the  A  trio  del  Cavallo  for  about 

5  miles.  Some  of  the  large  stones 
which  were  thrown  off  by  this  column 
as  it  rose,  burst  like  rockets  into  a 
thousand  fragments,  which  assumed  a 
<pberical  fl^rm  as  they  fell.  Others 
were  found  to  inclose  fbigments  of 
trachytic  lava,  coriesponding  in  cha- 
racter with  the  older  lava  of  Monte 
Somma.  On  the  II th  there  were  some 
violent  explosions  with  another  dis- 
charge of  lava,  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  mountains  of  **  white 
cotton-like  clouds,  piled,"  says  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  **one  over  another  to  an 
extraordinary  height,  and  forming  such 
B,  colossal  mass  over  Vesuvius  as  can- 
not possibly  be  described  or  scarcely 
imagined."  In  the  evening  the  erup- 
tion ceased,  but  the  rain  which  f«ll 
vras  so  impregnated  with  volcanic  dust 
and  salts  that  the  vegetation  of  the 
whole  district  was  greatly  damaged. 
The  ashes  of  this  eruption  tell  at  Bene- 
vento, Monte  Mileto,  Foggia,and  Man- 
fredonia,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  which 
they  traversed  in  the  space  of  2  hours. 
-~ln  May,  1780^  after  a  pause  of  14 
years,  ^tma  was  in  eruption,  as  it  was 
again   in   April,  1781.     In  1783  the 


two  Calabrias  were  desolated  by  the 
tremendous  earthquakes  which  de- 
stroyed Scylla  and  ruined  many  other 
cities  and  villages,  with  the  loss  of 
40,000  persons. 

35.  On  the  12th  October,  1784,  an 
eruption  commenced  which  continued, 
with  little  intermission,  to  the  20th 
December,  1785,  being  an  interval  of 
5  years  from  the  previous  eruption. 
The  lava  flowed  from  the  rim  of  the 
crater,  and  from  some  fissures  in  the 
flank  opposite  Monte  Somma,  dividing 
into  three  or  four  streams  which  ran  in 
regular  channels  towards  the  vilUge  of 
S.  Sebasttano,  but  stopped  before  they 
had  reached  the  cultivated  grounds. 
Meanwhile  a  more  important  change 
was  going  on  within  the  crater,  which 
in  1783  was  an  inaccessible  precipitoua 
gul^  250  feet  deep.  A  new  cone  was 
formed  by  the  present  series  of  erup- 
tions, and  so  rapid  was  its  increase  that 
before  the  close  of  1785  it  had  risen 
considerably  above  the  rim  of  the  old 
crater.  *  On  the  12th  November,  a 
month  before  the  eruption  ceased,  more 
than  100  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were 
felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

36.  The  next  eruption  occurred  on 
|lie  31st  October,  1786,  and  lasted  to 
the  end  of  November.  The  new  cone 
thraw  up  suddenly  vast  quantities  of 
scorin,  followed  by  a  stream  of  la\a 
which  descended  for  six  days  into  the 
plain,  destroying  several  vineyards  4 
miles  distant  from  the  crater. 

37.  In  July,  1787,  the  crater  dis- 
charged a  small  stream  of  lava  into  the 
A  trio  del  Cavallo,  which  ran  till  the. 
21st  of  Deceml)er.  In  July  of  the. 
same  year  jEtna,  which  had  been  in- 
active for  5  years,  threw  out  clouds 
of  ashes  and  lapillt,  some  of  which  fell 
at  Malta  and  Gozo.  In  was  also  in 
action  in  March,  1792. 

38.  llie  38th  eruption,  the  roost 
important  which  has  been  recorded 
since  those  c^  7  9  and  1 63 1 ,  commenced 
in  February  1793,  and  continued  with 
scarcely  any  intermission  till 'Midsum- 
mer, 1794.  it  appeare  to  have  attained 
its  crisis  on  the  15th  June  in  the  latter 
year,  for  which  reason  it  is  frequently 
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described    as    the    eruption    of   *94. 
Twice  during  the  interral  of  six  years 
trhich  had  elapsed  sinee  the  last  erup- 
tion, the  crater  had  thrown  out  small 
streams  of  lava  from  its  summit  (in 
July,  1788,  and  in  September,  1769), 
but  they  were  very  fcMe  efforts  and 
nerer  passed  beyond  the  valleys  of  the 
mountain.     In  fact,  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  cone  in  1784,  the 
principal  effect  of  the  internal  action 
for  10  years  appears  to  haye  been  the 
enlargement  of  the  cone  and  the  con- 
sequent obstruction  of  the  old  crater 
by  thick  deposits  of  solid  matter.     In 
February,    1793,   Dr.    E.    D.    Qarke 
traced  the  lava  to  its  source  and  found 
it  issuing  firom  an  arched  chasm  in  the 
ude  of  the  cone  «•  with  the  velocity  of 
a  flood,**  having  *■  all  the  translucency 
of  honey,**    and    flowing    in   regular 
channels    **  cut    finer    than    art    can 
imitate,   and   glowing    with    all    the 
transparency  or  the  sun."     In  August 
of  the  same    year    he    observed   the 
crater  throwing  out  girandoles  of  fire : 
<*  millions  of  red-hoc  stones  were  shot 
into  the  air  Aill  half  the  height  of  the 
cone  itself,  and  then  bending,  fell  all 
round  in  a  fine  arch.**     In  September 
similar  columns  of  lucid  fire  ascended 
fh>m  the  crater,  and  as  they  fell  in  mag-, 
nificent  parabolic  girandoles,  covered 
nearly  half  the  cone  with  fire.     At  the 
beginning   of   1794    the    crater    was 
nearly  filled  with  the  accumulations  of 
these  explosions;  and  as  the  summer 
approached,   the  mountain   gave  fVe- 
quent  indications  that  a  great  eruption 
was  impending.     The  nK>st  significant 
of  these  was  the   tremendous    earth- 
quake  which    occurred   on  the   12th 
June,  and    which    was   evidently  an 
effort  of  the  volcano  to  clear  itself  of 
the  matter  which  closed  the  channels 
of  its  internal  fires.     The  whole  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  from  Monte  Tifate  to  the 
sea,  and  even  the  country  beyond  it 
88  far  as  Benevento  and  Ariano,  was 
convulsed  by  this  earthquake.      The 
Palace  of  Caserta  was  severely  shaken, 
and  many  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Naples  still  bear  marks  of  tlie  violence 
and  intensity  of  the  shocks.      Between 
Yesuvitts  and  the  eoast  the  surfkce  of 


the  ground  was  seen  to  undulate  like 
a  sea,  from  east  to  west.     At  the  same 
time   the   water  of   the   springs   and 
wells  was   oonsiderably  diminished,  a 
sure  sign,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
the  diatriet,]that  a  great  eruption  was  at 
hand.     Subterranean  noises  were  heard 
at  Ilesiua,  and  smoke  was  seen  to  issue 
at  various  points  between  Torre  del 
Greco  and  the  mountain,  riiowing  that 
the  earthquake  had  prcnluced  a  fissure 
about  3000  fSeet  long,  down  the  SL  W. 
flank.      In   the    night   of   the    I5th 
another  earthquake,  or  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  short  smart  shocks,  rent  the 
houses  of  Naples  and  of  all  die  towns 
in  the  vicinity.     These  were  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
small  mouth  in  the  ancient  tracbytie 
strata  below  the    base  of  the  great 
crater,  at  the  place  now  called  Peda- 
mentina,  and    not   much   more  than 
I'GOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  mouth,  af^er  aloud  explonon,  dis- 
charged a  stream  of  lava  and  immense 
vdumes   of  black    sniok«.       A    few 
minutes  later,  another  month  opened 
lower   down,    followed    by   others   ia 
quick  succession  and  at  distinct  poiiits^ 
but  all    in   a   perfectly  straight  line 
towards  the  coast  between  Retana  and 
Torre  del   Greco.      Fifteen  of  them 
were  counted   by  Sir  W.   Hamilton, 
who  believes  that  others  existed  but 
were  concealed  by  the  smoke.     The 
explosions  from  these  mouths  or  Pbe- 
eok,   some  of  which   are  still  viaiUe 
near  Resina,  resembled  the  reports  of 
heavy  artillery  and  were  acoompanied 
by  a  hollow  subterranean  murmur  like 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  in   a  atorm. 
Each  mouth  was  distinctly  seen  from 
Naples  to  pour  out  in  parabolie  lines  a 
separate  stream  of  lava.    These  streams 
united  as  they  approached  the  plain  and 
rolled  on  steadily  towards  the  sea.    At 
the    same  time  the   smoke  collected 
above  them  into  an  enormoos  mass  of 
clouds,   which   overspread  the   whole 
mountain  and  was  ultimately  earned  by 
the  wind  towards  Naples,  discharging 
in  its  course  incessant  flashes  of  fbtited 
lightning,    one   of  which   struck   ihe 
I^ce  of  the  Marquis  of  Bcrio  at  San 
Giorgio,  and  suggested  gravs  appre- 
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bensiom  fbr  the  oaltty  of  the  copiUl. 
The  lava,  as  it  approached  the  tea,  at 
fiiat  threatened  RMma;  it  then  altered 
ita  eourea  and  advaneed  towards  Torre 
del  GreoQ^  m.  a  vaet  broad  stfeam,  over 
tba  old  current  of  16S1.  It  pasted 
right  theough  the  centre  of  the  town, 
bnried  the  cathedral,  aeveral  chuvehca^ 
aad  the  greater  part  of  the  hcMues 
under  a  mass  of  stone  varying  from 
12  to  40  feet  in  thiehncssy  and  advanced 
380  feet  into  the  sea  in  a  mass  ]  204  feet 
vide  and  15  feet  high,  presenting  aa 
It  cooled  a  tendeney  to  assnne  the 
cohunnnr  itntrtnre  of  hasnlt.  This 
stveanib  which  may  still  he  esnmined 
at  Tone  del  Oreoo^  was  so  unMsaily 
fi«id  that  only  6  hoora  elapsed  from 
the  Ikna  when  it  left  the  crater  till  U 

than  4  miles.  Aa  it  psswd 
fhrovgh  the  town  it  illnstrated  in  a 
very  semarfcaMc  manner,  by  its  effect 
on  metallic  siihstances,the  intense  heat 
of  lifttid  lava  even  when  it  has  been 
d^osed  lor  S  hours  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  haa  reached  a  distaaea  of  4  miles 
fiwin  the  point  of  crnptsen;  iron  waa 
mnXM  to  three  or  four  times  its  otig^ 
nal  volume^  and  its  internal  stracture 
cBtirely  changsd;  aUv«  waa  mpidly 
mdted;  gfaas  was  converted  into  a 
milh-whita  mass;  and  other 
underwent  changes  such  aa  we 
cas  produce  only  by  the  most  intense 
artificiBl  heat.  Breblak,  who  wit- 
Mswed  and  desciihed  the  emptico, 
caimilated  by  carefiil  measurements 
that  the  bulk  of  the  whole  stream  of 
lava  was  4(»A>»8»7^  cubic  feet,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  that  portion  of  it  whidi 
entered  the  sen  was  Id  miUious  of 
cubic  fret.  During  these  lateml  emp- 
tiono  the  ccntnl  cone  of  Vesuviue  had 

On  the 


ing  of  the  16th,  however,  it  opened 
near  the  eammit  on  the  side  of 
Ottiyano*  and  discharged  wiUi  great 
^siccity  a  ilrsam  of  lava  which  dis- 
tioyed  a  wood  on  the  eestern  sUe  of 
dm  mountain,  but  slopped  before  it 
readied  the  cultivated  plain.  The 
aahcB  which  aeoempanied  this  dis- 
chasge  frll  at  Taranto,  and  at  places 
ia  Cakbria  140  odlca  dktant.     When 


the  smoke  ekered  away,  it  was  seen 
that  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  enter 
towards  Boseo-tre.Case  had  Alien  in, 
redncing  the  height  of  the  margin  on 
that  side  (which  Saussure  in  177Shad 
found  to  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
Eeoco  del  Palo,  the  north-western 
margin)  by  426  fret.  The  sea  at 
Torre  del  Greco^  on  the  1 7th,  when 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  examined  the  lava 
in  a  boat,  was  in  a  boiling  state  at  the 
distance  of  100  yards  fi^m  the  new 
promoQlory,  and  no  boat  could  remain 
near  it  on  account  of  the  melting  of 
the  pilch  on  her  bottom.  For  nearly 
a  Bsooth  after  this  eruption  the  crater 
poomd  out  enormous  quantities  of^ 
aqueous  vapour,  loaded  with  fine  white' 
ashes  almost  in  the  form  of  powder. 
Tlds  vapour  becoming  condensed  in 
the  atmosphere  descended  in  torrents 
oi  heavy  rain,  deluging  the  whole 
country  with  vokanio  mud,  and  pro- 
ducing in  the  end  more  damage  than 
the  lava  had  eifreted,  particularly  to 
the  vineyardi  of  Somma,  to  the  culti> 
voted  lasid  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the 
cattle  which  were  ilestroyed  by  tliou* 
sands.  Many  of  the  ravines,  like  the 
Foesc  Grande  on  the  declivides  of 
Monte  Somm%  were  nearly  filled  with 
this  mud,  wbadi  hardened  as  it  cooled, 
farming  a  white  pumieeous  tufr 
which  may  still  be  examined  t«  si'/ic 
Of  the  lom  of  life  caused  by  the  lava  at 
Torre  del  Greco  no  accurate  estimate 
was  ever  formed ;  but  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  sick  and 
if^ed,  whom  there  was  no  time  to  re- 
move from  their  houses,  and  who  were 
thesefore  left  to  perish  in  their  beds. 
Of  the  18,000  inhabttanU  the  greater 
part  were  known  to  have  escaped 
lo  CasteUsnamare  ;.  others  escaped  to 
Naples,  and  some,  whose  retreat  was 
cut  oSi  before  it  was  possible  to  quit 
their  homes,  saved  themselves  on  the 
tope  of  the  bouses,  and  on  the  next 
morning  escaped  by  walking  over  the 
sooriacoous  surface  of  tlie  moving  lava. 
Among  the  viaeyards  overwhelmed  by 
the  lava  was  the  cdehrated  one  which 
produced  the  Lachryma  Christi,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  comprised  3000 
After  this  catastrophe,  King 
o  6 
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Ferdinand  made  great  efforts  to  induce 
the  inhabitants  of  Torre  del  Greco  to 
rebuild  tlieir  town  on  a  safer  spot,  but 
they  refused  to  abandon  the  old  site 
and  began  immediately  to  build  another 
town  on  the  still  smokingmaterial  which 
covered  their  former  habitations.     This 
was  the  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
1 8th  century,  though  some  very  in- 
teresting changes  were  effected  before 
the  century  entirely  closed.     Several 
minor  cones  formed  in  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  the  crater,  and,  by  a 
succession  of  small   explosions,  com- 
pletely filled  the  crater  with  lava  and 
soorias,  giving  to  its  surface  the  aspect 
of  a  rough  rocky  plain  intersected  by 
deep  fissures  from  which  volumes  of 
vaf^our  were  continually  evolved.    This 
state  of  things  lasted,  with  very  few 
changes,  till  1833;  the  erupttoos  which 
occurred  in  the  first  20  yeara  of  the 
present  century  having  been  altogether 
unimportant  compart  with  those  of 
the  last.     In  fact,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  eruptions  of  the  last  50 
years  have  happily  been  more  remark- 
able for  the  changes  which  they  have 
made  in  the  height  and  structure  of 
the  crater,  and  for  the  extended  know- 
ledge which  modern  science  has  derived 
irom  them  in  regard  to  their  mineral 
and   chemical   products,   than  for  the 
effects  they  have  produced  on  the  sur- 
rounding country.     After  the  eruption 
of  1794    Vesuvius     remained   for   10 
years  in  comparative  repose.     JSHm^ 
ho«vevcr,  was  four  times  in  action  in 
the  same  period, — in  1798, 1799, 1800. 
an  J  1808. 

39.  The  next  eruption  commenced 
on  the  ISth  August,  1804,  and  con- 
tinued at  intervals  to  theSrd  December. 
For  some  days  previously  it  had  given 
warning  of  its  approach  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  water  of  the  springs  and 
wells.  It  began  with  a  violent  ex- 
plosion of  stones  and  scori*,  followed 
by  a  discharge  of  lava  from  an  opening 
in  the  western  side  of  the  crater.  On 
the  29th  August  another  stream  of  lava 
was  thrown  out  from  an  opening  in 
the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain 
not  much  above  the  plain.  This 
stream  separated  into  several  branches. 


which  ran  down  with  great  rapidity 
into  the  cultivated  tract  between  C^ 
maldoli  and  the  Casino  del  Caidinale. 
Like  all  lavas  which  issue  ftx»m  lateral 
vents  it  was  extremely  iuid,  mucb 
more  so  indeed  than  any  Vesuvian 
lava  of  which  we  have  any  previous 
record.  It  ran  the  first  }  of  a  mile  in 
4  minutes,  and  in  5  hours  it  reached 
the  sea,  near  Torre  Seaasnla. 

4a  Another  eruption  ooenrred  on 
the  19th  August,  1805.  It  had  been 
preceded  by  a  very  severe  earthquake^ 
called  the  ««  Tremuoto  di  &  Ana** 
from  having  oecurrcd  on  the  86tk  July* 
the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  the  VtrgisLV 
mother.  The  lava  overflowed  the  rim 
of  the  crater  on  the  &£.  aide,  and  was 
seen  by  Baroo  Humboldt,  M.  Von  Bneb 
and  M.  Gay-Lussac,  who  were  on  tlie 
mountain  at  the  limc^  to  shoot  sud- 
denly from  the  margin  to  the  base  of 
the  cone  in  a  single  instant.  It  de-> 
soended  with  great  veloeity  inta  the 
plain  in  three  streams  more  remark-^* 
able  for  their  veloeity  than  their  aiae  i 
but  when  they  reached  the  level  plain 
above  Torre  del  Oreeo  the  veloeity  dc^ 
creased,  and  they  advaoeed  at  the  rate- 
of  only  18  inches  in  a  minute ;  one  of 
them  crossed  the  high  road  on  the  east 
of  Torre  del  Greoo»  where  it  may  still 
he  seen ;  the  other  stopped  short  about 
midway  between  that  town  and  Torre 
deir  Annunsiata.  The  erater  con- 
tinued more  or  less  active  till  the  27tb 
January,  1806,  when,  after  a  loud  em^ 
plosion,  the  etfne  poured  out  vast 
quantities  of  smoke  in  spiral  wreatlu. 
On  the  Slu  May,  there  was  another 
explosion  of  the  same  kind. 

41.  On  the  4th  September,  1809,  n 
new  mouth  opened  on  the  S.  £.  side 
of  the  crater  and  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava  which  separated  into  two 
branches  shortly  after  it  left  the 
mouth;  these  branches  united  after- 
wards and  flowed  into  the  Atrio  dd 
Cavallo,  having  formed  a  regular 
island  in  their  eourse.  On  the  5ds 
there  was  an  eruption  of  ashes  and 
lapilli,  most  of  which  fell  back  into 
the  crater,  where  they  of  eourse  aug- 
mented the  existing  obstruction  to  the 
firee  action  of  the  voleano.     In  con« 
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lequenee  of  this  repeftted  aecinnulation 
Df  matter  within  the  ciater,  to  ao  ex- 
tent lar  greater  than  the  small  enip- 
tioos  could  relie^Oi  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  an  explosion  or  an 
eaithquake  down  to  1828.  Although 
they  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
enter  itself  and  were  rather  explosions 
than  eruptions,  they  were  watched  by 
many  geologists  with  grsat  interest, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  rapid 
succession,  but  as  aiibrdiog  a  very 
instructiTe  opportunity  for  studying 
the  phenomena  of  an  intermittent  vol- 
eanok  During  the  remainder  of  1809 
the  mountain  was  more  or  less  dis* 
turbed,  and  continued  so  for  about  4 
years  without  any  important  change. 
In  September,  1810»  there  was  some 
activity  within  the  channel  of  the 
crater,  the  glare  of  the  internal  fire 
being  strongly  reflected  by  the  mass 
of  vapour  which  hung  continually  over 
the  mouth.  In  December,  1811,  a 
smart  earthquake  gave  renewed  indi- 
cation that  the  mountain  was  making 
another  effort  to  clear  its  channel. 
While  Vesuvius  wss  in  this  state, 
J^ma  was  twice  in  aetiour^in  March, 
1800^  and  in  October,  1811. 

42.  The  long-threatened  eruption 
took  place  on  the  12th  June,  1812.  At 
9  in  the  morning  loud  explosions  were 
lieard,  followed  by  large  volumes  4af 
dark  sinoke  and  showers  of  scotIk  and 
fine  ashesb  which  lasted  for  an  hour 
and  then  ceased.  At  11,  the  explosions 
were  heard  again,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  crater  poured  out  an  in»- 
mense  quantity  of  smoke,  which  com- 
pletely covered  the  horison  and  glowed 
like  fire  with  the  reflection  of  the  molten 
lava  whidi  filled,  but  did  not  over- 
flow the  crater.  This  was  f(»Uowed  by 
showers  of  seorise^  renewed  at  intervals 
«ntil  tlie  1 4tb,  when  the  crater  was  oo- 
Yered  by  an  immense  column  of  smoke. 

43.  The  next  eruption  occurred  on 
the  24th  end  25th  December,  1818. 
On  the  first  day,  tliere  was  an  earth- 
quake which  was  fielt  at  Naples  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  25th,  a  violent  discharge  of 
ashes  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
eruption  of  lava,  which  divided  into 
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two  branches  and  flowed  over  the  older 
streams  in  the  direction  of  Torre  del 
Greco.  About  10  at  night  one  of  the 
currents  ceased,  while  the  other  con- 
tinued running  during  the  night  and 
part  of  the  next  day  towards  Bosco- 
tre-Case  and  Bosco  Reale.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26lh  an  explosion, 
resembling  the  report  of  a  park  of 
artillery,  shook  the  houses  of  Naples 
but  without  doing  any  damage.  A 
column  of  vapour  and  ashes  wss  next 
emitted  from  the  crater,  by  which  the 
horiion  was  obscured.  As  the  second 
stream  of  lava  was  still  in  motion,  the 
inhabitants  of  Torre  dell*  Annunziata 
and  the  neighbourhood  were  at  one 
time  apprehensive  that  they  might 
sliare  the  fate  of  Torre  del  Greco  in 
1794.  The  king  went  in  person  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  lava  and  to 
resssure  the  people,  as  the  current  had 
taken  a  course  which  secured  tliem 
from  danger.  Among  the  scientific 
men  who  visited  the  mountain  during 
the  eruption  was  M.  Menard  de  Groye» 
who  published  a  description  of  it. 

44.  After  a  pause  of  4  years  the 
mountain  was  again  in  action  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  1817.  Two  small 
cones  had  formed  in  the  crater  during 
the  4  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  eruption;  and  as  the  crater 
had  for  many  years  been  nearly  full 
with  the  accumulated  matter  of  former 
explosions,  tlieir  summits  were  visible 
above  the  rim  of  the  crater.  From  the 
22nd  to  the  26th  of  December  in  this 
year,  these  cones  poured  out  streams 
of  lava,  one  of  which  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Camaldoli,  the  other  that 
of  Bosoo  del  Mauro,  but  without 
reaching  either,  although  they  were 
still  in  motion  at  the  beginning  of 
1818.  The  latter  may  still  be  traced 
between  fiosco  del  Mauro  sod  Tor-> 
cigno^  on  the  &  £.  side  of  the  moun-* 
tain,  llie  crater  continued  U^  be 
more  or  less  disturbed  during  1818 
and  1819.  In  tlie  latter  year,  and 
again  in  1820,  it  was  visited  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  published  an 
account  of  his  observations  in  the 
'*  Philosophical  Transactions.**  JEtntL 
was  in  action  in  May,  1819* 
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45.  In  April,  1 820,  the  mountain 
exhibited  rather  a  series  of  eruptiom 
from  many  v^nts  than  a  single  great 
eruption.  It  commeneed  l^  a  dis* 
charge  of  lava  fipom  a  new  mouth  in 

.  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain 
ahove  the  Pedamentina,  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  6  others  on  the 
K  W.  flank,  at  the  base  of  .the  great 
cone ;  these  6  mouths  were  in  a  direct 
line  clearly  indicating  the  course  of  a 
Idng  fissure.  From  each  of  them  a 
stream  of  lava  issued,  which  united 
and  flowed  into  the  Posso  della  Ve- 
trana,  where  it  nny  still  be  examined. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  who 
was  in  Naples  at  the  tine,  made  re- 
peated visits  to  the  mountmn  during 
the  eruptions,  and  embodied  Ms  olv 
servations  in  a  very  interesting  paper 
which  he  read  belbre  the  Naples 
Academy  of  Sciences.  These  lateral 
mouths  continued  to  emit  lava  during 
the  month  of  May,  and  even  later,  as 
did  also  the  two  little  cones  within  the 
groat  crater,  one  of  which,  in  October, 
was  higher  than  the  Punta  dd  Pklo^ 
and  ultimately  increased  so  much  that 
Uie  two  cones  became  incorporated  as 
one  central  cone. 

46.  The  next  and  more  important 
eruption  occurred  on  the  f9ad  of  Oc- 
tober, I8S2.  Early  in  the  year>  the 
water  in  the  wells  had  dinini^ed,  and 
the  mountain  had  begun  to  give  signs 
of  energetic  action.  A  new  mouth 
bad  opened  near  the  6  lateral  mouths 
cf  the  last  eruption  ;  and  on  the  89rd 
and  24th  February  it  poured  out  seve- 
rtn  streams  into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo, 
accompanied  by  tremendous  explosions 
in  which  vast  quantities  of  sand  and 
ashes  vnre  projected  to  an  immense 
height,  with  enormous  masses  of  red- 
hot  stones,  whidi  fell  back  again  into 
the  crater,  considerably  augmenting  the 
site  of  the  cone,  and  producing  an  ethet 
so  gvand  that  4000  persons  ascended  the 
mountain  on  the  9Srd,  and  10^000  on 
the  S4th,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
it.  The  great  cruptian  occurred  on 
the  22nd  October.  The  people  had 
been  prepared  for  it  by  the  water  again 
miking  in  the  wdb  for  2  days  pne- 
viously.     About  noon  the  erolar  sea* 


out  volumes  of  dark   smoke,   which 
were  ibllowed  by  loud  explosions  and 
rumbling  noises  within  the  mooataiii, 
whidi  were  hesvd  throughout  the  whole 
district.      About  5  a.  m.  on  the  next 
morning,   the  great    cone    o#  scoris 
which  Lord  Minto  had  previously  as* 
ccttained  by  barometrical  mcniurenaeot 
to  be  4156  feet  above  the  level  cf  the. 
sea,   and   185  feet  hi^^r    than    the 
Roeea  del  Palo,  the  highest  northern 
margin  of  the  crater,  suddenly  Ibll  in 
with    a    loud  crash.      At  the    same 
time,  the  crater,  after  seveval  shocks 
and  explosions  of  gnft  violence,  threw 
out    two    streams   of    lava,    one    of 
which  overran  the  old  lavas  ia  the  di- 
rection of  BosBO-tre-Oase,    the  other 
ran  down  the  west  ade  of  the  mountain 
towards  La  Favorite  and  Rcsina,  but 
stopped  short  at  II  Monte.     It  was  at 
first  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  bet  it  after- 
wards  spread  to  the  breadth  of  a  mile. 
Another  stream  subsequently  issued 
from  a  new  cone,  and  followed  the 
same  course ;  and  a  fourth  issued  frona 
one  of  the  old  vosea/e  of  1794,  and  ran 
in  the  direction  of  Tccw  dd  Gveeo. 
These  lavas  were  not  eooi  when  Sit 
Charles  Lyell  examined  them  6  yaara 
afterwards,   but   were   atill   evolving 
much'  beet  and  vapour  from  fissoxes  in 
their  suHhce.     llie  ashes  and  stooea 
tMPown  out  on  this  eocasioa  were  ee 
large  and  numerous  that  they  entiiely 
doeed  the  high  road  fiem  Resina  to 
Torre  dell'  Annunaiata.    For  4  daja 
they  fell  in  one  eontinacd  shower,  and 
they  did  not  ocese  catirdy  lor  12  days. 
The  atmosphevs  was  so  fiUod    with 
fragmenUny  ashes  aad  black  eugitie 
.sand  that  the  day  was  eenvevted  inta 
dark  night,  end  the  inhabitants  could 
not  venture  to  leave  their  bouses  with« 
out  a  hmtem.     This   davkness    pr^ 
vailed  as  fiar  even  «i  Amalii,  where 
the  adies  and  sand  fell  to  a  depth  of 
several  inehes.     Ibeir  depth  on  the 
declivities  of  the  uMontaio  was  ascer- 
tained  by  MoatieelU  to  he  3    feet; 
their  depth  oa  the  phwn  was  from  16 
to  20  inches.     At  Pompeii,  Pfofeaoor 
J.  Dl  Fofhes  fcuad  the  deposit  to  be 
several  feet  deep  ia  plaecs  where  it  had 
drifted  J   in   the  asore  exposed  parts 
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it  varied  from  2  to  3  iaches»  as  may 
still  be  seen  near  the  Amphitheatre. 
To  ad<i  to  the  destruction  which  such 
ahowers  of  sand  sod  ashes  invariably 
oeoasion,  the  vapour  from  the  crater, 
vbich  rose  to  the  height  of  nearly 
10^000  feet  aibove  tlie  level  of  tlie  sea, 
discharging  from  every  part  incessant 
flashes  of  forked  lightning,  was  sub- 
aequently  coodeased  into  showers  of 
heated  water  which  fell  in  torrents,  and 
literally  deluged  the  villages  of  &  Se- 
kastiano  and  Masaa,  filling  the  bouses 
vith  alluviuM,  and  suffocating  several 
persons  who  lingered  too  long  in  their 
homes.  The  lain  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Serope  to  form,  as  it  descended, 
nnall  pMolitic  globules  by  the  attrac- 
tion and  aggregation  of  the  mora 
minute  particles  of  fine  volcanic  sand, 
maay  of  which  may  be  examined  m 
witu  at  Pompeii  in  thin  layers  mixed 
vrith  a  loose  brown  tula.  The  larger 
stones  were  in  many  instances  pro- 
pelled %»  an  axtraocdinary  distance. 
One  mass  of  augitic  lava,  many  tons 
in  weight,  was  thrown  into  the  gardens 
of  Prinee  OtUyano,  3  miles  distant. 
Some  large  lumps  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  common  salt,  were  also  ejected.  On 
the  S6th,  a  cloud  of  exceedingly  fine 
aahea  issued  from  a  fissure  in  the  mar- 
giD  of  the  eiater,  and  descended,  or 
appeared  to  descend,  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  causing  great  alarm  among 
Uie  inhabitants  of  the  plaint  who  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  stream  of  boiling 
water,  until  MonticeUi  ascertained  its 
seal  ciiaracier,  and  satisfied  the  people 
that  they  had  been  misled  by  an  op- 
tical delusion.  By  this  eruption,  the 
•normous  mass  <^  lava  and  scoriae 
which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
oentury  had  filled  the  interior  of  the 
great  crater  was  entirely  expelled, 
leaviBg  an  irregular  gul^  3  miles  in 
aireumferenoe,  and,  according  to  the 
local  writers,  2000  feet  in  £pth,  the 
aides  of  vrfaich  were  inaccessible  on 
account  of  their  steepness  and  their 
•onstant  evolution  of  steam  eombined 
with  hydrosulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
^as.  But  if  the  depth  were  really 
8000  foet  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  exiatiag  summit,  it  must  have  ra- 
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pidly  decreased  by  the  dilapidation  of 
the  sides,  for  Mr.  Babbage,  on  examin- 
ii^  the  crater  soon  after  the  eruption, 
ascertained  that  its  bottom  was  938 
feet  below  the  highest  part  of  the  rim, 
and  459  feet  below  the  lowest  part  f 
and  Mr.  Serope  made  a  similar  cal- 
culation of  the  depth.  By  this  de- 
struction of  the  cone  the  height  of  the 
mountain  was  reduced  at  once  from 
4200  to  3400  foet,  and  it  was  still  fur- 
ther  diminished  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  by  the  continued  decompo- 
ution  of  the  rim  and  sides  of  the  cra- 
ter. In  this  state  tlie  crater  remained 
almost  without  change  till  1 827,  when 
it  began  again  to  fill  up  from  one  or 
two  small  cones,  which  threw  up  large 
quantities  of  scoric,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  increased  so  mueh  in  bulk  as 
to  form  again  one  central  cone. 

47.  On  the  14th  March,  J  828,  an 
eruption  took  place  from  a  rent  in  the 
side  of  the  crater  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  about  15  foet  ia  circumference. 
It  commenced  with  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  quantity  of  smoke,  followed  by 
a  disebarge  of  stones  and  of  some  lava. 
On  the  20th  the  opening  had  increased 
to  60  Icet,  and  the  ^ected  matter  had 
fisTmed  a  regular  oone  around  it  to  the 
height  of  50  foet,  firom  which  volleys 
of  stones  were  discharged  at  intervsds 
of  10  minutes.  On  the  22od,  two 
other  openings  orach  larger  than  the 
first  made  their  appeacance  in  the  sides 
of  the  crater.  AStet  numerous  ex- 
plosions, one  more  violent  than  the 
rest  threw  the  three  apertures  into  one, 
and  ffom  the  huge  mouth  thus  formed 
an  immense  column  of  black  smoke 
ascended,  assuming*  the  well-known 
form  of  a  pine  tree.  A  stream  of  lava 
subatquently  issued,  which  ran  round 
the  base  of  the  crater  into  the  Atrio 
del  Cavallo.  Immense  showers  of 
stones  were  thrown  out  from  this  ori- 
fice^ most  of  which  fell  back  into  the 
crater,  and  raised  its  bottom  sa  con- 
siderably that  when  it  was  measured 
in  1830,  tlie  bottom  was  found  to  be 
only  160  foet  below  the  lowest  part 
of  the  rim  and  640  feet  below  the 
highest,    so    that    in  2  years  it   had 

in  raised  nearly  300  feet     In  the 
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midst  of  this  bottom  was  seen  the 
central  cone  formed  by  the  last  erup- 
tion; it  was  a  small  black  cone,  In 
incessant  action,  precisely  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  observed  it  in  November,  1828, 
when  the  ejections  were  so  frequent 
as  to  render  the  crater  inaccessible. 
The  eruption  terminated  by  several 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  did 
considerable  damage  at  Ischia,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  felt  at  Reggio  and 
at  Pal  ma  in  Calabrii^. 

48.  The  neit  eruption  commenced 
on  the  18th  September,  18SI.  In  the 
3  years'  interval  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  eruption,  the  small  black 
cone  in  the  centre  of  the  great  crater 
had  been  so  rapidly  increasing,  that 
when  this  eruption  occurred  it  was 
more  than  150  feet  above  the  drcum- 
ierence  of  the  crater,  which  was  filled 
to  the  brim  with  the  accumulated 
soorise,  forming  a  level  surface  around 
the  cone.  M.  Von  Buch  had  long 
before  asserted  that,  when  a  crater  is 
in  this  state  an  eruption  is  not  fiir 
distant ;  and  so  it  proved  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  cone  on  the  18  th  Sept 
discharged  a  stream  of  lava  which 
ran  rapidly  down  the  mountain  in  the 
direction  of  Bosco  Reale,  but  stopped 
short  before  it  reached  it.  On  the 
evening  of  the  25th  December,  another 
stream  was  poured  out  from  the  cone 
in  the  direction  of  Resina,  flowing  in 
the  broad  channel  formed  by  the  great 
current  of  1822,  in  which  it  stopped 
before  it  reached  the  cultivated  ground. 
But  other  streams  succeeded  it  at 
intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
eruption  did  not  finally  cease  till 
February,  1832,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  crater  had  been  cleared  of  a 
large  quantity  of  the  accumulated 
scoriae,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
tall  cone  had  been  carried  away.  In 
1833,  M.  Abich  fi^und  that  the  flat 
surface  of  the  crater  was  rent  by  a 
fissure,  along  which  were  several  small 
cones  emitting  vapour ;  and  two  other 
cones  of  larger  sise  were  soon  after- 
wards formed  in  other  parts  of  the 
surface.  In  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  water  in  the  wells  M  Resina 
began  to  diminish   rapidly.     On   the 


1 2th  large  crevices  opened  in  the  en- 
tire circumference  of  the  crater.  On 
the  13th  three  streams  of  lava  de* 
scended  from  these  crevices  in  the 
direction  of  Torre  del  Greco,  divid- 
ing, as  they  advanced,  into  numerous 
streams.  They  were  followed  at  an 
interval  of  2  hours  by  two  streams 
which  flowed  rapidly  towards  the  Can* 
terooL  A  violent  explosion  was  sob* 
sequently  heard  within  the  mountain, 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  tall 
column  of  vapour,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  was  reddened  by  the  reflection 
of  the  volcanic  fire.  But  all  these 
were  only  the  precursors  of  the  great 
event  which  was  nigh  at  hand. 

49.  In  August,  1834,  the  long 
threatened  eruption  occurred  which 
entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
mountain.  It  commenced  wi^h  a  serice 
of  violent  explosions  which  shook  the 
country  far  and  wide.  Two  streams 
of  lava  were  next  thrown  out,  one 
from  the  Up  of  the  crater,  the  other 
from  the  base  of  the  old  cone^  accom- 
panied by  flames  which  M.  Abicb 
assures  us  were  those  of  hydrogen. 
One  stream  took  a  westerly  course  and 
lost  itself  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  the 
other  flowed  down  the  S.  £.  declivities 
of  the  mountain  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bosco  Reale,  advancing  with  great 
rapidity  in  a  vast  current  nearly  half  • 
mile  broad,  and  from  18  to  30  feet 
deep,  which  did  not  stop  until  the 
8th  day  when  it  had  reached  a  dis- 
tance of  9  miles  from  the  point  of 
issue.  Nothing  could  stop  its  pro* 
gress.  It  engulfed  the  entire  village 
of  Caposecco,  sparing  out  of  50O 
houses  only  4  which  were  standing  on 
the  outskirts.  It  swept  through  the 
richest  vineyards,  destroyed  about  30O 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  Injured  or 
overwhelmed  nearly  800  houses.  Pom- 
peii was  at  one  time  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  buried  a  second  time 
under  a  more  impenetrable  material 
than  that  which  now  covers  it ;  and  so 
intense  were  the  apprehensions  excited 
for  its  fate  that  the  King,  the  Queei^ 
the  whole  Court,  and  thousands  of 
persons  from  Naples,  thronged  the 
scene  of  desolation  to  watch  the  pro* 
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gress  of  the  lava,  and  to  render  aid  to 
the  unfortunate  peasants  who  were 
flying  to  Castellammare  for  shelter, 
with  all  tlie  furniture  and  effects  which 
thc7  had  time  to  save.  So  great  was 
the  heat  erolved  by  this  stream  of  lava 
that  it  was  felt  sensibly  at  .Sorrento. 
While  this  scene  was  going  on  upon 
the  plain,  another  of  a  very  remarkable 
character  was  proceeding  within  the 
crater.  The  cones  observed  by  M. 
Abich  in  18S3  and  all  the  remains  of 
the  old  cone  were  swallowed  up ;  the 
plain  which  formed  the  floor  of  the 
crater  sunk  down  into  two  abysses,  so 
deep  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  their 
bottom,  and  divided  from  each  other 
by  a  narrow  ridge  of  lava.  The 
structure  of  the  central  cone  was  thus 
thrown  open,  and  was  found  by  M. 
Abich  to  have  been  formed  not  by 
upheaval  but  by  successive  deposits  of 
scorisB  which  bad  fidlen  back  into  the 
crater  during  previous  eruptions.  In 
the  following  year  there  was  a  violent 
eonflagration  within  the  crater  which 
lasted  for  2  hours. 

50.  The  next  eruption  began  in 
March,  1838,  and  continued  at  inter- 
vals to  January  1839,  when  it  reach- 
ed its  climax.  On  the  6th  March, 
in  the  former  year,  several  streams  of 
lara  were  poured  out  from  the  great 
crater,  which  descended  slowly  and  in 
long  narrow  lines  into  the  valleys  of 
the  mountain,  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
charge of  enormous  masses  of  red-hot 
stone,  like  rocketSi  into  the  air,  and  by 
repeated  explosions  within  the  crater, 
which  shook  the  mountain  to  its  very 
base.  At  night,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  vapour  and  smoke  which 
were  continually  collecting  over  the 
crater  reflected  the  internal  fire  with 
•o  much  intensity  that  a  great  flow 
of  lava  was  expected  daily.  It  was 
not  however  until  January,  1839)  that 
the  long  threatened  eruption  took  place. 
Two  streams  of  lava  were  ejected  from 
the  lip  of  the  crater,  one  of  which  took 
the  direction  of  the  Fosso  Grande, 
w^hich  it  entirely  traversed ;  the  other 
ran  down  the  mountain  towards  Ot- 
tajano,  near  the  great  stream  of  1794. 
At  the  same  time  the  crat«r   threw 


out  upon  Torre  del  Greeo  and  Torre 
deir  Annunxiata,  such  an  extraordi- 
naiiy  quantity  of  lapilli  and  small 
black  sand  composed  of  regular  crystals 
of  augite  and  tourmaline,  that  the 
roofs  of  houses,  the  fields,  and  the  roads 
were  covered  with  them,  in  somo 
places  to  the  depth  of  several  foet.  So 
great  was  the  dlBiculty  of  removing  so 
extensive  a  deposit,  that  3  months  after- 
wards we  found  every  flat  surface  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  towns  still 
covered  with  it  The  crater  was  com* 
pletely  changed  by  this  eruption  ;  the 
interior  assumed  the  form  of  a  vast 
funnel  300  feet  deep,  the  sides  of  which 
were  so  much  inclined,  that  it  was 
accessible  to  the  Tery  bottom,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  small  mouth 
which  was  continually  emitting  vapour. 
In  this  sute  it  remained  till  1841, 
when  a  small  cone  began  to  form  over 
the  mouth  in  the  centre,  and  to  pour 
out  lava  and  volleys  of  red  hot-stones 
in  such  abundance  and  with  so  little 
intermission  that  in  4  years  its  bulk 
was  sufliciently  increased  to  make  its 
sununit  visible  from  Naples,  while  the 
old  crater  was  almost  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  ejected  matter.  — -  Be* 
tween  this  and  the  next  eruption,  in 
1845,  JFJua  was  in  action,  after  a  long 
period  of  rest. 

51.  On  the  82nd  April,  1845, 
Vesuvius  was  again  active,  and  con- 
tinued so  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  A  small  narrow  mouth 
opened  at  the  base  of  the  central  cone, 
now  enlarged  to  a  considerable  bulk» 
and  threw  out  a  small  stream  of  lava 
which  excited  great  interest  among 
the  geologists  who  attended  the  Scien* 
tific  Congress  at  Naples  in  that  year» 
on  account  of  the  very  beautiful  crys- 
tals of  UuciU  which  it  contained,  a 
mineral  which  had  preriously  been 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  ancient 
lavas  of  Monte  Somma. 

52.  Another  eruption  occurred  oa 
the  13th  November,  1847.  Ten  small 
streams  of  lava  overflowed  the  great 
crater  on  the  £.  and  S.E.  sides,  and 
ran  down  towards  Ottigano,  Bosco 
Reale,and  Torre  del  Greco,  but  stopped 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  woods 
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wfaich  surroand  these  toims.  A  new 
but  rery  small  mouth  at  the  same 
time  formed  on  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  fiM"  some  time  threw  up 
atones  and  seoriae  with  a  great  noise, 
aeeompanied  by  immense  quantities  of 
flolpburous  TSpour.  From  this  time 
to  the  great  eruption  of  1850,  the 
mountain  was  seldom  tranquil  ibr 
more  than  a  montii  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  ibr  nearly  3  years  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  continual  action.  In 
December,  1849,  scarcely  a  week 
passed  without  an  eruption,  amall 
indeed  in  quantity,  but  very  interest- 
ing to  the  minendogbt  on  account  of 
the  crystals  of  leucite  which  were  again 
found  in  the  ejected  lava. 

53.  The  next  eruption,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  t!ie  present 
oentory,  commenced  on  the  6di  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  and  continued  very  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  crater, 
as  we  haire  seen,  was  very  nearly  full 
to  its  brim  when  the  emption  of  1 845 
oecurred,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
charges of  lava,  iVeqUent  as  they  were, 
filled  to  reKcre  the  crater  of  tlie  con- 
tinual accession  of  new  materials  which 
were  emitted  from  the  central  cone. 
At  the  beginning  of  1850  this  cone 
was  about  70  feet  higher  than  the  rim  of 
the  old  crater.  It  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  scoriae,  and  had  at  its  summit 
a  fannel-Kke  crater  of  about  3  miles  in 
circumference  and  100  feet  deep.  In 
the  moifth  of  February,  the  usual 
noises  and  rumblings  within  the  moun- 
tain and  the  appearance  of  columns 
of  ^ipour  from  the  cone  gave  indica- 
tions that  a  great  eruption  was  at 
hand.  On  the  7th  the  aE.  side  of 
tire  cone  opened  and  poured  out  such 
a'  mass  of  lava  into  tiie  Tsiley  or  de- 
pression which  separated  the  cone  from 
tile  rim  of  the  old  crater,  that  the 
latter  gave  way  to  an  immense"extent, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  nearly  lerelled 
with  the  Atrio  dd  Cavallo.  The  lava 
descended  the  declivity  in  three  streams, 
two  of  which  advanced  upon  Ottajano, 
where  they  destroyed  part  of  the  villa 
and  a  large  tract  of  the  estate  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Ottsjano ;  the  third 
took  the  Erection  of  the  Bosoo  Reale. 


It  continued  to  flow  during  the  two 
following  days,  accompanied  by  tre- 
mendous explosions,  which  shook  the 
country  for  miles  round.  On  the  9th 
the  lava  was  advancing  with  a  front  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  and. 
18  feet  deep  upon  Bosoo  Reale,  which 
it  reached  and  enveloped  shortly  before 

9  at  night.  The  wood,  containing 
some  magnificent  specimens  of  oak, 
ilex  and  ash  trees  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, and  though  thousands  of 
people  were  on  the  spot  who  by  a 
little  energy  might  have  cut  down  and 
carted  away  the  most  valuable  timber 
before  the  lava  had  had  time  to  reaciL 
the  spot,  not  a  single  effort  was  made 
to  save  it.  So  also  with  the  fiirmii^ 
stock  and  utensils  of  the  Maueriat  the 
growing  crops,  the  doors  and  bells  of 
the  Franciscan  church  which  was  em- 
bosomed in  the  wood,  all  of  whidi 
were  left  to  share  the  fate  of  the  trees. 
The  fermhouse  itself  was  also  over- 
whelmed, though  from  Its  solidly  of 
construction  it  was  the  only  object 
which  gave  even  a  tetnporary  check  to 
the  advancing  current  The  only  thing 
which  it  was  thought  desiiable  to 
remove  was  the  powder  fronf  the  ma- 
gazine at  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  as 
the  town  was  at  one  time  in  danger 
not  only  from  the  lava  but  from  the 
contimui)  fall  of  red-hot  stones.  With 
regard  to  the  trees,  the  larger  ones,  as 
soon  as  they  were  enveloped  in  the 
flowing  lava,  poured  out  jets  of  hissing 
steam  from  every  knot  and  branch, 
and  then  exploded  with  a  loud  noiae, 
leaping  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  from 

10  to  20  feet  As  they  were  consuming, 
they  threw  up  a  stream  of  bright  clear 
flame,  like  that  vrhich  Sir  William 
Hamilton  had  observed  when  trees 
were  destroyed  an  one  of  the  eruptions 
of  the  last  centurjr.  The  lava  ran  oti 
until  it  nearly  reached  the  sea,  and 
was  estimated  to  have  covered  a  surface 
of  14  square  mHes.  Of  the  destruc- 
tion which  it  caused,  the  traveller  who 
visits  the  spot  wiH  require  no  written 
description.  We  shall  only  add  that 
during  the  whole  of  thu  eventfiil 
night  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  a 
prolonged  ^ower  of  red-hot  seorue 
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and  stones  of  s  considerable  siso,  pro- 
ducing a  magnificent  effect,  but  en- 
tailing imminent  danger  on  the  many 
hundred  peraona  who  aaeended  the 
crater  to  witneas  it.  A  ^foung  Poliah 
officer  was  struck  hj  a  mass  of  large 
atse,  which  caused  a  compound  fraetave 
of  the  thigh,  lacerating  the  artery  in 
anch  a  manner  that  he  bled  to  death 
on  the  spot.  An  American  officer  waa 
struck  on  the  arm  by  a  stone,  which 
stripped  the  liesh  down  to  the  elbow, 
producing  alanning  hamorihage, 
which  endangered  hm  fife  for  many 
days.  A  soldier  of  one  of  the  numerous 
detachments  which  the  gsyeninient 
sent  out  to  keep  order,  and  two  other 
persons  of  the  country,  were  killed, 
while  nnmy  others  sustained  coiUusions 
more  or  less  severe.  The  result  of 
tlus  eruption  was  an  entire  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  mountain.  The  walls 
of  the  old  crater,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  broken  down ;  and  the  central  cone 
was  reduced  considendMy  in  height  and 
ftyrm.  Its  summit,  when  the  eruption 
ceased,  was  about  two  miles  in  circnm- 
ibrence;  its  crater  was  1 50 feet  in  depth , 
and  accessible  to  the  bottom.  Two 
years  after  this  eruption,  on  the  SOth 
August,  1852,  JBtna  whi6h  bad  been 
fat  9  yean  in  a  state  a^  rcpooa,  burst 
suddenly  into  action.  After  three  vio- 
lent shocks  of  an  earthquake,  two  new 
craters  were  formed  in  the  Val  del 
Bove,  near  the  lateral  cone  calWd  the 
Pietra  Musara,  from  which  clouds  of 
minute  ashes  were  elected  over  the 
lands  on  the  8.  £.  of  the  mountain, 
and  were  carried  by  the  wind  in  co- 
lumns towards  the  sea.  lliese  showers 
of  ashes  were  followed  by  an  eruption 
of  lava  which  descended  rapidly  down 
the  valley  in  three  streams.  One  of 
these,  flowhig  through  the  narrow 
enlley  of  Oalanna,  took  the  direction  of 
Saffierana,  advancing  upon  that  town 
tfirough  ^  rich  and  highly  cnltivatod 
lands  wfaiph  form  the  lower  border  of 
the  woody  ^region,  in  a  stream  2  milta 
wide  and  9  feet  deep;  the  second 
flowed  towards  Milo,  and  the  third 
towards  Giarre.  The  latter  streams 
stopped  in  a  few  days,  but  that  which 
todk  the  direction  of  Zafferana  coo* 
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tinned  to  flow  until  it  had  nearly 
reached  the  town,  producing  the  moat 
serious  appraheasfcons  for  its  safety. 
On  the  8th  November  a  new  crater 
opened  which  poured  out  a  ftesh 
stream  of  hifu  which  rsaehed  the  Val 
del  floianoato  Mid  again  threatened 
Zafrenma.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
fotmidsble  eruptions  of  modem  times, 
and  it  ia  said  to  be  mora  than  500  yean 
aiaee  the  hmi  flowed  in  that  direotion. 
Annaiaiy.  —  It  may  bo  useful  to  the 
traveller  to  bare  a  brief  summary  to 
the  principal  fl»t8  established  by  the 
eivptions  we  hav«  described:  —  !. 
When  the  crator  ia  neariy  ftill,  or  its 
suifeca  is  little  depressed  befew  the 
rim,  an  eruption  may  be  eensidersd 
near  at  hand.  The  periods  of  rest 
ooenr  when  the  enter  haa  been 
tbosoughly  cleared  out  by  a  violent 
eaploaion,  or  by  a  series  of  small  erup- 
tions. S.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  is  so  small  or  so  nanowed  by 
accumulated  mattor  as  to  be  unequal 
to  tiie  free  diadiaige  of  the  lawa  col- 
lected in  its  eantral  channel,  lateral 
openaaga  are  fermed,  which,  being 
nearer  the  source  of  heat^  discharge 
the  lava  ia  a  state  of  much  greater  li- 
quidity than  the  great  crateryand  often 
in  parabolic  curves.  For  this  reason 
the  lava  ounreutefrom  lateral  vents  are 
alwajTs  the  most  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments. 9.  The  cohesion  of  a  lava  cur- 
rent, vrfaieh  eneoeds  that  of  any  other 
subalanee  knovm,  causes  it  to  move 
stowly  in  the  form  of  a  tall  ridge  or 
ensbankment,  the  auriaco  of  which 
gradually  losce  its  state  of  fluidity  as 
it  bt  semes  cooled  by  the  external  air, 
and  aided  probably  by  the  escape  of 
hsaiad  vapour  irom  the  interior  of  the 
nraas,  cracks  into  innumeraMe  flug- 
memti  or  scoria^  soma  of  whic:h  form 
a  deep  layer  on  the  anifooe,  while 
oihen  roll  down  the  sides  and  make  a 
regular  channel  for  the  advancing  cur- 
renL  As  these  aeoris  are  bad  con- 
duotoss  of  heat,  they  enable  the  cen- 
tral portion  off  tlie  mass  to  retain  ite 
fluidity  for  several  days,  and  to  pre- 
serve its  heat  for  months  and  even 
yean ;  at  the  same  time  they  make  it 
possiUe  to  cross  the  current  as  it  flotrs. 
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4.  The  earthquakes  which  precede  and 
accompany  an  eruption  are  caused  by 
the  effort  of  the  elastic  vapour  to  clear 
the  internal  channel  when  it  is  ob- 
structed by  masaes  of  solid  matter. 
When  the  channel  is  not  obstructed, 
the  eruption  is  seldom  preceded  by  an 
earthquake.  5.  The  smoke  from  the 
crater  is  aqueous  vapour,  more  or  less 
dark  as  it  happens  to  be  charged  with 
ashes  or  Tolcanic  dusC  When  this  Ta^ 
pour  condenses  in  the  atmosphere  it 
descends  in  the  form  of  warm  rain, 
which  assumes  the  consistency  of  mud 
when  tlie  vapour  is  loaded  with  ashes 
in  excess,  and  when  the  ground  on 
which  it  falls  is  covered  with  fine 
fragmentary  matter.  6.  Hie  fire  which 
is  seen  above  the  crater  during  an 
eruption  is  not  flame,  but  the  reflection 
of  the  molten  lava  within  the  crater 
upon  the  clouds  of  vapour  which  ac- 
cumulate above  it.  7*  The  lightning 
which  is  seen  playing  and  darting  from 
the  edges  of  tliese  doudsb  end  wbieh  is 
known  by  the  local  name  c»f  feriUi,  isnot, 
as  was  once  supposed,  the  explosion  of 
inflammable  gases,  but  the  development 
of  the  electricity  which  as  now  known 
to  be  produced  by  the  rapid  condense* 
tion  of  vapour  into  water,  and  by  the 
conversion  of  water  into  steam  at  high 
temperatures  and  under  pressure.  8. 
The  diminution  of  the  water  in  the 
springs  and  wells»  and  the  sudden  re* 
tiring  of  the  see*  are  popularly  regarded 
as  infallible  indications  of  an  approach* 
ing  eruption.  Numerous  theories  have 
been  adduced  in  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  but  as  our  purpose  is  sim* 
ply  to  record  facts,  we  abstain  from  en- 
tering into  a  question  which  has  been  so 
long  the  sul^ect  of  conflicttng  opinions. 
Geologieal  Slmeiurt,^^  ^her  the  de- 
tails we  have  given  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  eflbcted  in  the  moun- 
tain during  1800  years,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  describe  its  geolo- 
gical structure  at  any  length.  Momit 
Somma  being  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  volcano,  we  may  repeat  what 
we  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  that  the  semicircuhur  crest  of 
rooks  which  enclose  Vesuvius  on  the 
north,  and  the  little  ridge  of  Peda. 


mentina  on  the  south,  agreeing  as  they 
do  in  geological  character,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  walls  of  the  original 
crater  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  79» 
and  that  the  cone  which  was  then 
formed  became  a  distinct  mountain 
under  the  name  of  Vesuvius.  Tbe 
lower  beds  of  Monte  Somma,  like  the 
lower  strata  of  the  plain  around  it« 
are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  consist 
of  a  compact  whitish  pumiceous  tula» 
supposed  bv  M.  Von  Buch  to  have 
been  formed  under  the  sea  before  the 
mountain  was  upheaved.  This  tufa, 
contains  some  shells  of  species  still 
existing  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
numerous  erratic  blocks  of  limestone 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
district,  some  of  which  have  been  ren- 
dered so  crystalline  by  the  action  of 
heat,  that  they  may  almost  be  called 
marble.  They  contain  marine  shells 
of  the  supereretaceous  group,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  found  with  aerpulss 
of  great  delicacy  attached  to  theou 
Upon  these  beds  of  tufa,  which  con- 
stitute more  than  half  the  height  of 
Monte  Somma,  rest  numerous  conoen* 
trie  layers  of  leucitic  lava,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  lavas  of  the  ancient 
eruptions  of  the  mountain.  They  in* 
dine  regularly  outwards  at  an  angle  of 
26^,  and  alternate  with  beds  of  soorisB 
to  the  very  summit,  the  whole  being 
intersected  by  numerous  dikes  of  com* 
pact  lava,  many  of  which  intersect  each 
other.  The  best  place  foi:  examining 
these  strata  and  dikes  is  the  Fosm 
GfVMde,  a  ravine  In  the  flanks  of  Somma 
on  the  lefl  of  the  road  to  tbe  Hermit- 
age, where  they  have  been  exposed  by 
the  action  of  torrents.  From  Uiat 
point  the  traveller  will  be  able  to  no- 
tice the  remarkable  regularity  with 
which  each  concentric  layer  rests  on 
the  one  below  it,  a  circumstance  whicl^ 
is  adduced  by  recent  geol<^ists  as  a 
proof  that  they  have  all  been  deposited 
in  succession  by  a  cone  of  eruption, 
and  not  thrown  up  by  a  crater  of  ele- 
vation, as  M.  Von  Buch  supposed,  in 
which  case  it  is  contended  that  they 
would  have  been  cracked  and  inter- 
rupted -  by  frequent  fitulta.  In  the 
Fosso  Grande  may  also  be  examined 
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tbe  enormous  beds  of  bard  white  tufiit 
which  were  formed  by  tbe  volcanic 
mud  in  the  eruption  of  1794.  In 
connection  with  Monte  Somma  we 
may  record  the  remarkable  discovery 
of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  who  found  in 
the  pumice  which  covers  Pompeii  tbe 
siliceous  casts  of  fresh-water  infusoria ; 
even  in  fragments  which  had  evidently 
been  subjected  to  great  heat  Sir  C. 
Lyell  explains  this  iact  by  suggesting 
that  the  infusoria  had  been  left  behind 
when  the  water  which  was  charged 
with  them  was  evaporated  from  the 
pumiceotts  rocks,  implying,  therefore, 
that  the  fires  had  been  fed  by  fresh- 
water lakes ;  while  Dr.  Daubeny  con- 
aiders  tliat  the  tu(a  bad  been  formed 
under  fresh- water  charged  with  the  in- 
fusoria, and  that  the  pumice  bad  been 
produced  from  this  tufa  by  volcanic 
beat,  which  was  insufficient  to  destroy 
tbe  casts  of  the  animalcules. 

A  deep  semicircular  valley,  which 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages  under  the  name  of 
tbe  Mrio  dd  Cavoih,  separates  Monte 
Somma  from  Vesuvius.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  portion  of  the  original  floor  of  tbe 
ancient  crater,  but  it  is  now  covered  by 
accumulated  streams  of  modern  lavas. 

Vtntviua^  the  cone  of  the  eruption 
of  79y  has  been  ascertained  at  various 
times,  when  portions  of  its  sides  have 
been  rent  or  broken  down,  to  be  com- 
posed of  distinct  concentric  beds  of  tra- 
cbytic  lava^  scoria^  and  tufe,  which  dip 
outwards  in  all  directions  from  the 
4ixis  of  the  cone,  at  an  angle  varying 
from  30^  to  40^  at  their  upper  part, 
but  become  horisontal  as  they  approach 
the  precipitous  escarpmmit  of  Monte 
Somma*  The  lowest  of  these  beds  are 
intersected  by  vertical  dikes  of  augitic 
lava  from  400  to  500  feet  high,  wbich» 
from  tlieir  hard  compact  structure  and 
the  depth  at  which  they  occur,  are 
«vidently  more  ancient  titan  any  erup- 
tion of  which  we  have  record.  They 
are  best  examined  on  the  N.  side  near 
the  PuuU  del  Palo.  This  point,  the 
highest  margin  of  the  crater,  has  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  measurements 
in  connection  with  the  south-«eastern 
margin  opposite  Bosco-tre-  Case,  which 


has  been  the  lowest  point  of  the  cra- 
ter since  it  was  broken  down  by  the 
great  eruption  of  1794.  When  Saus- 
sure  measured  these  margins  baro- 
metrically in  1773,  he  found  that 
their  height  was  equal — 3894  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea.  In  1794, 
|*oli,  by  barometric  measurement,  cal- 
culated  the  height  of  PunU  del  Palo 
at  3875  feet,  while  Breislak  calculated 
it  at  3920  feet.  In  the  same  year  the 
south-eastern  margin,  after  the  erup- 
tion, was  found  to  be  426  feet  lower 
than  Punta  del  Palo.  In  1805,  Baron 
Humboldt,  on  whose  authority  we 
give  these  figures,  measured  both 
poinU  barometrically  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Gay  Lussae  and  M.  Von 
Buch,  and  aseertained  their  relative 
heighU  to  be  3856  and  34 1 4  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1 810,  Brioschi, 
by  trigonometrical  measurement,  cal- 
culated the  height  of  PunU  del  Palo 
at  4079  feet;  in  1816  Visconti,  by 
trigonometrical  measurement,  calcu- 
lated it  at  3971  feet.  In  18S2,  Lord 
Minto,  by  frequent  barometric  mea- 
surements, calculated  the  height  of  the 
same  point  at  3971  feet,  while  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope  calculated  it  at  3802, 
Monticelli  and  Covelli  at  3990^  and 
Baron  Humboldt  at  4022  feet —  the 
height  of  the  south-eastern  margin  in 
the  same  year,  according  to  Baron 
Humboldt's  measurement,  being  3491, 
a  differenoe  of  531  feet.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  Punta  del 
Palo  has  been  gradually  increasing  in 
height  since  Saussure'b  measurement 
in  1773;  and  Baron  Huml)oldt,  after 
noticing  the  remarkable  correspond- 
ence of  the  various  results  obtained  by 
so  many  observers  with  differently 
constructed  instruments  and  with  dif- 
f  erent  formulie,  observes  that  **one  is 
almost  involuntarily  led  to  hazard  the 
bold  conjecture  that  the  northern 
margin  of  the  crater  has  been  gradually 
upheaved  by  subterranean  forces." 

Aftncroit.-^  The  catalogue  of  Vesu- 
vian  minerals,  which  was  formerly  so 
voluminous,  has  been  reduced  to  40  by 
the  accurate  observations  of  Professor 
Scacchi,  who  found  that  many  of  the 
new  onea^  which  were  named  in  honour 
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of  men  of  seienoe,  were  identical  witli 
others  which  bad  long  been  known. 
JBy  fiur  the  greater  part  are  fiNind  in 
the  traehytic  lava  of  Monte  Somma,  or 
in  the  erratic  masses  of  limestone  and 
conglomerate,  which  were  ^ected  by 
the  ancient  eriH>tuina  of  that  mountain. 
Vesuvius  produces  only  augite  (the 
most  abundant  of  the  whole),  horn- 
blende, mica,  sodalite,  bseisUkite,  sul- 
phur, magnetic  iion,  and  leucite  ; 
(djected).  Somma  produces,  in  ad-  | 
dition  to  these,  sarcolite,  giobertite 
(carbonate  of  magnesia),  fluorine,  apa- 
tite (phosphate  of  Ume),quarts  erystalsi 
lapis  lazuli,  and  mellilite  (varieties  of 
which  have  been  called  at  various  times 
humboldtite,  somervilUte,  and  surlite> 
a^  of  which  are  rare;  aragooite,  moD- 
ticellite  (silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime), 
sommite  or  nepheline  (davyite  and 
cavolinite);  anorthite  (diristianifte  and 
biotine);  comptonite^  haiiyne,  aircoii, 
atacamite  (chloride  of  copper),  mica 
crystals,  olivine,  felspar,  sal  ammoniac, 
idoorase  (Vesuviau,  the  pyramidal 
garnet,  the  most  beautiful  variety  found 
in  the  European  continent,  ooourring 
always  in  erratic  blocks  and  never  in 
lava),  meionite,  pyroxene  (epidot),  ti- 
taniferous  iron,  limonite  (liydrate  of 
iron),  and  others  of  more  common  oc- 
currence which, it  is  unnecessary  U» 
specify. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  pre- 
sent king  erected,  in  1D44^  a  Meteor- 
ological Observatory  near  the  Hermit- 
age, for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
precise  scientific  uiformatioa  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  volcanoi.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  n  tower«  on  a  hill 
2060  feet  above  the  sea.  The  upper 
floor  contains  apartments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  royal  fiunily  when 
they  visit  the  mountain.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  Signor  Melloni,  whose 
scientific  attainments  will  doubtless 
make  it  celebrated  by  observations  of 
great  value  to  future  geologists. 

No  account  of  Vesuvius  would,  be 
complete  which  fikiled  to  notice  the  red 
and  white  wine  produced  by  the  vine- 
yards which  luxuriate  in  the  soil  formed 
by  its  decomposed  scoriae.  This  win^ 
which  has  become  celebrated  under  the 


somewhat  profane  name  of  XacA^yaia 
Ckristit  is  now  so  well  known  in  Bog- 
land  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
its  qualities ;  we  shall  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quoting  Chiabrera*a 
eulogy  of  its  roeriis,  observing  merely 
|hat  the  white  kind  appears  to  surpaes 
the  red  in  retaining  the  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  flavour  which  distinguishes  it 
fromall  the  other  wines  of  Campania: — 

*•  Ctal  ru  de*  contaibii  II  si  hiJlwrcto, 
Ch*  •  tbigottir  la  gcnfce 
Diede  nome  dolente 

Al  Tfo,  Che  tovra  git  aUrl  fl  cuor  fa  Meto  ? 
Leerima  duaqiM  appellMrassi  an  riso, 
Forto  dl  oobllissiina  Tendemmia  ?" 

BERCULANEITM. 

Afler  a  vistt  to  Vesuvius,  the  tra- 
veller will  no  doubt  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  exploring  tlie  cities  wMoh 
were  its  victims. 

77be  Mtrance  to  Hereulaneum  is  at 
Resina,  at  the  comer  of  the  main  street 
and  the  Vico  di  BCareu  The  >et  is  6 
earlini  to  the  two  oustodi,  who  provide 
torches.  The  excavations  called  the 
Scavo  Nuovo,  are  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  theatre^  but  are  under  the 
control  of  the  same  custodi. 

We  have  already  mentioiied  in  our 
account  of  VesuvivM  that  Heroola- 
neum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabis»,  were 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  79, — 
Hereulaneum  by  Hie  Toloaoic  miid  or 
alluvium  which  followed  tiie  eruption, 
Pompeii  and  Stabi«  by  the  ahoweis 
of  ashes  ejected  from  the  crater. 
Stabise,  wbieh  has  been  sufiieiently 
noticed  in  onr  aceount  of  Castellan- 
mare,  waa  the  first  of  the  three  cities 
which  was  re-discovered;  but  it  was 
so  partially  disinterred  that  it  has  alto- 
gether cesoed  to  present  any  object  of 
interest  to  the  traveller  beyond  the  site 
on  whi^  it  stood.  Hereulaneum  was 
discovered  by  the  accidental  opening 
of  a  well  in  1706,  about  50  years  be- 
fore any  regular  excavations  were 
made  at  Pompeii. 

The  three  cities  were  situated  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
— Hereulaneum  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  Portict  and  Rcsina,  about  4 
miles  from  Naples;  Pompeii,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Samo»  between  4 
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and  5  miles  from  Hefcu)ttneum ;  and 
Stabile  on  tbe  risiog  ground  on  the 
northern  flank  of  Monte   S.  Angelo, 
between  S  and  4  miles  from  PompeiL 
Herculaneum»  originally  a  Phceni- 
cian  city,  derived  its  name^  as  we  have 
stated  in  our  account  of  Vesuvius,  from 
two   Syriac  words»  signifybg  '*  preg- 
nant with  fire."     The  antiquaries  of 
the  last  century  expended  a  vast  an.ount 
of  learning  in  endeavouring  to  connect 
its  history  with  that  of  Hercules,  whom 
Dionysius  of  Ualicarnassus  mentions 
as  its'  founder,  but  there    is  now  no 
doubt  that  it  dates  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Phoenician  colonisation. 
The  city  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
the  Pelasgiand  the  Oscan^  under  whom 
it  became  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the 
Tyrrhene  confedemtioa.     With  those 
cities  it  became  involved  in  tbe  Sam- 
nite  War.   It  was  besieged  by  Spurius 
Carvilius   the    Consul,   and    captured 
B.  c.  294,  afler  it  had  twice  repulsed 
him  with  heavy  loss.     It  was  subse- 
quently  restored  to  liberty,  and  ad- 
mitted to  an  alliance  with  Rome.     In 
the  year  80  b.  c.  it  joined  tbe  other 
cities  in  the  Social  or  Marsic  Waffs 
against  Rome,  and  was  again  besieged 
and  taken;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  with  tbe   privilege  of 
being   governed    by   their   own  laws 
under  the  Demarcbs  and  Archoos,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  many  oi  the 
inscriptions   which   have   been   disco- 
vered.    Several  distinguished  Romans 
subsequently  had  villas  in  the  city  or 
its  suburbs ;  Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato 
of  Utica  and  the  mother  of  Brutus, 
resided  here  in  a  villa  given  to  her  by 
her  lover  Julius  Cesar ;  Tiberius  con- 
fined his  niece  Agrippina  in  another 
▼ilia,  which  was  destroyed  by  her  son 
Caligula,  in  order  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  the  cruelties  she  had  suffered. 

The  city  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
situated  on  a  promontory  which  ran 
out  into  the  sea  and  was  "remarkably 
exposed  to  the  &  W.  wind,  which  made 
it  unusually  healthy  ;**  and  L.  Sisenna, 
tbe  historian,  who  flourished  x.c.  91, 
describes  it  as  built  upon  a  hill  be- 
tween two  rivers,  and  surrounded  by 
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low  walk.      Its  port  was  caHed  Re- 
tina, a  name  which  is  still  preserved 
in   the  modern    Rcaiwi ;    while   the 
*»  Herculis  F^tiew&,»  whieb    Petra- 
nitts    mentioDa    as    tbe    portieo    of 
a  temple   dedicated  to  Hercules    at 
the   western   eztresuty  of   the   city, 
is  commemorated  in  the  present  town 
of  Portiei.   The  mmie  of  Herevlaneom 
lingered  oa  the  spot  till  the  middle  of 
the  5th  oentury,  when  the  eruption  of 
472  destroyed  tbe  eluater  of  villages 
which  the  poorer  ettisens  erected  on 
the  ancient  site  afler  the  destruction  of 
the  city  in  79*     The  pvomontory  men- 
ti<med  by  Strabo  was  aacertained,  du- 
ring the  excavationa  of  the  last  century, 
to  be  about  95  feet  within  the  present 
line  of  coast,  the  intervening  space  be- 
ing entirely  filled  with  vfdcanic  matter. 
In  the  year  63  a.i>.,  Herculancom, 
like  the  other  cities  of  the  plain,  was 
seriously   injured  by  the    earthquake 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  Vesuvius. 
Seneca,  indeed,  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  some  part  of  it  waa  overthrown 
by  the  catastrophe;-— **  One  part  of 
Hercttlaseum  was  destroyed,  and  what 
remains  is  not  safe.*'     In  79,  before  it 
was  possible  to  repair  this  damage^  it 
waa  overwhelmed  by  the  torrents  of 
v^deanie  mud  mixed  with  ashes,  for 
which  the  eruption  of  that  year  was ' 
remarkable.     This  mud,  formed  of  the 
trachy  tie  matter  <rf  Monte  Somma,  filled 
the  houses  and  puhlie  buildings  nearly 
to  their  rooft,  and    hardenul    as   it 
cooled  into  a  coarse  tufa,  upon  which, 
in  subsequent  eruptions,  showers  of 
ashes,  volcanic  alhiviums,  and  ^streams 
of  lava,  were  deposited  to   a  depth 
varying  from  TO  to  112   feet.       Sir 
William     Hamilton    calculated    that 
these  accumulations  were  the  work  of 
six  distinct  eruptions.     In  tbe  course 
of  his  investigations  he  found  that  they 
are  divided  by  thin  strata  of  good  soi^ 
in  which  Lippi  has  discovered  large 
numbers  of  land  shells,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  burrowed  into  them  to 
hybemate  during  tbe  intervals  of  the 
successive  deposits. 

As  we  have  described  the  pheno- 
mena of  tbe  eruption  of  79  in  our  ae- 
I  count  of  Yesttvius,  it  is  unnecessary 
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to  repeat  the  deUils  in  this  place.  It 
will  be  enough  to  state  that  nothing 
lias  been  fboml  to  support  the  popular 
opinion  that  the  destruction  of  the  city 
was  attended  by  any  great  loss  of  life. 
On  the  contrary,  the  discovery  of 
only  two  skeletons  in  the  earlier  exca- 
vations, one  of  which,  from  the  cast 
made  by  his  extended  arm  upon  the 
tufa,  would  appear  to  have  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  save  a  bag  of  gold, 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  inhabit- 
ants had  time  to  escape;  while  the 
Tery  rare  occurrence  of  portable  arti- 
cles of  value,  such  as  money  and  plate, 
is  an  additional  proof  that  they  were 
able  to  remove  nearly  all  the  valuables 
which  they  could  carry.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  poorer  classes  of 
citiaens  returned  to  ^is  spot  after  the 
catastrophe,  and  built  some  small 
villages  which  preserved  the  name 
of  their  ancient  home  down  to  the 
5th  century.  During  the  existence 
of  these  villages,  the  Romans  are  sup- 
posed by  Winokelmanntohave  made  an 
attempt  to  excavate  the  ruins.  He 
<{uotes  a  dedicatory  inscription,  con- 
taining the  words  **$iifna  translata  ex 
abditit  loeit  od  cddmiatem  thermarttm 
teverioHar^tmj'*  Sec,  as  a  proof  that  the 
objects  to  which  it  referred  were  taken 
from  one  of  the  buried  cities ;  iMit  the 
Abate  Fea  is  of  opinion  that  the  term 
''abdita  loca*'  is  of  too  frequent  occur- 
rence in  inscriptions  to  be  regarded  as 
a  eonfimuition  of  this  idea.  From  the 
5th  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  existence  of  Herculaneum  was  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Portici  and  Resina  had 
been  built  upon  the  volcanic  matter  in 
which  it  wa«  entombed,  and  no  one 
among  the  many  thousands  who,  for  IS 
centuries,  enjoyed  their  villeggiatura 
on  the  delightful  shores  of  Granatello, 
«ver  dreamed  that  he  was  dwelling  upon 
a  city  as  venerable,  and  once  as  conspi- 
cuous, as  Naples. 

The  dheoterjf  of  that  city  is  due  to 
one  of  those  fortuitous  circumstances 
which  have  so  often  brought  to  light 
the  hidden  treasures  of  classical  Italy. 
In  1706,  the  Prince  d'Elboenf,  of  the 
house  of  lA>rraine,  was  building  a 
casino  at  Portici,  near  the  mole  of 
Granatello^  which  he  was  anxious  to  ' 


decorate  with  all  the  antiques  he  cmild 
procure.      Hearing  that  a  person  in 
the  town,  in  deepening  a  well,  had  dis- 
covered some  fragments  of  mosaics,  lie 
not  only  purchased  them,  but  bought 
likewise  the  right  to  search  for  more. 
This  well,  which  is  now  believed  to 
be  ancient,  at  least  in  its  lower  part, 
was  about  90  feet  deep.      Near  the 
lx>ttom   was  an   opening,  like   those 
which  were  sometimes  formed  by  the 
early  Christians  in  the  catacombs,  and 
still  more  like  those  which  they  formed 
in  the  wells  of  Malta  for  purposes  of 
concealment.     From  this  bole  a  pas- 
sage led  into  what  were  considered  the 
foundations  of  houses  and  streets,  but 
which  we  now  know  to  be  the  walls  of 
the  Proscenium  of  the  Great  Theatre. 
For  5  vears  the  Prince  continued  hb 
excavation^  without  appearing  to  have 
any  precise  knowledge  of  the  history 
or  the  name  of  the  site  he  was  ex- 
ploring,  and  brought  to    the  surface 
numerous   statues  and    fragments    of 
ancient  sculpture,  some  of  which  he 
sent    to    France,   while    he    reserved 
others  for  the'  decoration  of  his  villa. 
At  length,  on  the  discovery  of  one  of 
the  female  statues  of  the  Balbus  familv. 
Count    Daun,  the    Austrian   viceroy, 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.     lie 
claimed,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  the 
restitution    of   all    that    the    Prince 
d'Elbceuf  had  discovered,  and  peremp- 
torily prohibited  the  removal  of  any 
other  fi-agments.      Some  of  the  statues 
which  the  Prince  restored.  Count  Daun 
sent  to  Prince  Eugene,  with  whom  he 
had  served  under  Marlborough,  and  who 
had  been  his  commander  at  the  siege 
of  Turin.     Prince  Eugene  had  them 
placed  in  his  garden  at  Vienna,  and, 
at  his  death  they  were  purchased  by 
Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Poland 
and  Elector  of  Saxony,  for  his  palace 
at  Dresden,  where  they  are  still  pre- 
served.     The  war  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  soon  called  Count  Daun  into 
more  active  service,  and  the  viceroys 
who  succeeded  him  held  office  for  too 
short  a  period  to  give  any  thought  to 
the  discovery  of  antiquities.     For  30 
years,   therefore,   nothing    more    was 
done,  and  the  excavations  were  again 
for  a  time  forgotten. 


NapUu     xxcimsiOKs  vbom  kaples. — hercttlakeuic 

In  ]  736,  two  years  after  the  acces- 
•ion  of  Carlo  Borbone  (Charles  III.)* 
his  majesty  determined  to  build  a  pa- 
lace at  Portici.  In  the  progress  of 
the  building.  Colonel  Alcubter,  a  co* 
lond  of  engineers,  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  works,  represented  to  the 
king  the  eiistence  of  the  well  ft-om 
which,  in  former  times,  so  many  an- 
tiques had  been  obtained.  His  majesty 
immediately  ordered  the  encayations 
to  be  resumed,  but  unluckily  ap- 
pointed the  colonel  to  superintend 
them.  This  officer,  sealons  as  he  was, 
was  quite  ignorant  of  antiquities,  of 
which,  indeed,  we  have  a  proof  in  the 
fact  that  on  finding  an  inscription  in 
bronze  letters,  he  had  the  letters  de- 
tached from  the  marble  without  copy- 
ing tlie  inscription,  in  order  to  send 
them  to  the  king.  He  next  explored 
and  defined  the  great  theatre,  and 
found  the  bronae  chariot  with  its  four 
horses  and  containing  a  figure  of 
br^mse  gilt,  which  is  supposed  to  baYC 
stood  over  the  entrance  of  the  building. 
This  quadriga  had  evidently  been 
thrown  down  by  an  esrthquake,  for  it 
was  lying  broken  on  the  ground ;  but 
instead  of  collecting  the  parts  for  the 
purpose  of  being  restored.  Colonel  Al- 
cubier  had  them  carted  off  to  Naples, 
and  thrown,  like  rubbish,  into  the 
Castel  Nuoro,  wliere  they  lay  until 
the  continued  pilferirg  of  the  frag- 
ments induced  the  Government  to  have 
the  remainder  melted  down  into  busts 
of  the  king  and  queen  I  He  removed 
the  pictures  from  the  walls  without 
preserving  any  trace  of  the  beautiful 
arabesque  frames  in  which  many  of  them 
were  fixed,  and  allowed  those  which  did 
notappesr  BO  well  preserved  as  theothers 
to  be  destroyed.  Fortunately  for  the 
interests  of  art,  this  system  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  The  colonel  of  en- 
gineers was  removed  to  a  more  con- 
genial post,  and  was  ftucceetied  by  a 
Swiss,  Carl  Weber,  a  man  of  taste  and 
a  scholar,  to  whom,  ^ys  Winc-kelmann, 
**  the  world  is  indebted  for  ail  the 
discoveries  which  have  since  been 
made.**  He  arranged  all  the  objects 
as  they  were  found  In  the  Royal  Palace 
9f  Portici,  and  Couart  the  sculptor  was 
&  ItaL 
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employed  under  his  direction,  to  repair 
and  restore  the  sculptures  which  re- 
quired reparation.  At  this  time  so 
little  was  known  of  the  true  character 
of  the  site,  that  Mr.  William  Sloane, 
who  was  in  Naples  in  1740,  in  com- 
municating an  account  of  the  excava- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
his  relative  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  then 
president,  described  it  as  being  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  a  city  called 
**  Aretina  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  by  others  Port  Hercules,  where 
the  Romans  usually  embarked  for 
Africa,  and  which  it  is  was  thought  was 
overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, not  sunk  by  earthquakes,  as 
Cuma,  Baia,  and  Tripergola.  **  In 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Knapton  descended 
the  well  and  explored  the  theatre  and 
the  parts  adjacent.  He  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  theatre  **  great  quanti- 
ties of  timber,  beams,  and  rafters, 
broken  and  entire,  lying  some  one  way, 
some  another,  and  all  converted  into 
perfect  charctwl,  except  where  it  had 
been  moistened  with  water,  where  it 
was  like  rotten  wood."  The  whole 
place  was  filled  with  fragments.  'Ilie 
buildings  were  all  of  brick,  covered 
with  thin  plates  of  marble;  the  columns 
were  of  the  same  material,  coated  with 
stucco ;  and  the  walls  were  decorated 
with  paintings.  Mr.  Knapton  mentions 
also  two  columns  of  oriental  alabaster, 
which  had  l)een  got  out  of  the  welt 
and  sold  for  50,000  ducats.  As  the 
well,  which  up  to  this  time  had  formed 
the  only  means  of  access,  was  found 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  large  objects,  a  new 
entrance  was  opened  in  1750,  in  the 
form  of  a  long  narrow  passage  sloping 
gradually  down  into  the  theatre,  at  <« 
point  where  it  is  about  S5  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  street.  This  passage 
is  cut  through  the  solid  lava,  and  is 
still  the  only  way  by  which  the  traveller 
can  descend  to  examine  tKe  building. 

About  this  time  the  king  was  in- 
duced to  bring  the  Abbe  Kajardi  from 
Parma,  and  confer  upon  him  an  annual 
pension  of  5000  ducats,  in  order  that  he 
might  write  a  complete  account  of  the 
researches  which  his  migcsty  intended 
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to  prosecute  in  the  buried  cities  of  the 
district.  The  result  of  this  srrange- 
nrient,  after  the  labour  of  five  years, 
was  the  production  of  Bajardi*s  well- 
known,  but  ludicrous,  work  in  5  large 
quarto  vqlumes,  in  which  he  attributed 
the  origin  of  the  cities  to  Hercules,  and 
indulged  at  such  length  in  bis  favourite 
theory,  that  he  began  with  the  history 
of  the  demigod  ab  ovo,  and  had  scarcely 
brought  him  to  the  34th  year  of  his 
age  at  the  close  of  the  5th  Tolume. 
The  king,  weary  of  this  learned  pedan* 
try,  insisted  that  the  abb^  should 
write  a  history,  not  of  Hercules,  but  of 
Herculaneum ;  the  reproof,  however, 
produced  only  a  dry  catalogue  of  the 
antiquities,  unenlivened  either  by  his- 
torical research  or  artistic  criticism. 

The  excavations  commenced  by  Carlo 
Borbone  were  continued  for  nearly  50 
years,  but  with  so  few  hands,  so  little 
system,  and  in  so  desultory  a  manner, 
that  it  is  more  surprising  that  so  much 
was  brought  to  light  tlian  that  so 
much  was  left  for  future  explorers  to 
overcome.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  of 
excavating  such  a  site  were  as  consi- 
derable  as  the  expense  was  serious  to 
an  exchequer  drained  by  the  costs  of 
frequent  wars.  In  the  first  place,  the 
buildings  were  filled  with  a  material 
which  there  were  no  means  of  re- 
moving in  any  quantity  to  the  surface; 
the  hard  tufa  and  the  harder  lava  pre- 
sented a  perpetual  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  workmen  ;  and  these  im- 
pediments were  increased  by  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  two  towns  on  the  overlying 
strata,  which  made  it  dangerous  to 
excavate  without  taking  immediate 
measures  to  support  the  soil  above  by 
an  extensive  series  of  substructions: 
For  these  reasons,  as  soon  as  one  por- 
tion was  excavated,  it  was  immediately 
filled  up  with  the  soil  and  rubbish 
from  the  site  which  was  next  ex. 
plored:  shafts  or  cuniooli  were  sunk 
from  the  surface  in  every  direction, 
from  the  palace  to  the  fort  of  Grana. 
tello,  and  firom  that  point  along  the 
coast  almost  to  the  eastern  boundary 
o/  Re«ina.  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
\imits  of  the  city ;  while,  for  the  secu- 


rity of  the  iKnises  above,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  up  some  of  the  most 
interesting  edifices  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  rifled  of  their  treasures.  Of  these 
excavations  nothing  is  vinble  but  the 
theatre,  one-third  of  which  lies  under 
the  main  street  of  Resina,  and  the 
Scavo  Nuovo :  but  as  the  present  king 
has  recently  resumed  the  works,  there 
will  soon  probably  be  many  more  ob- 
jects to  engage  our  attention. 

7%e  Theatre,  when  first  discovered 
and  cleared,  must  have  been  a  very 
instructive  object.  It  is  now  so  en- 
cumbered  with  the  walls  and  buttresses 
which  have  been  built  to  sustain  the 
soil  above  it,  that  it  is  little  better 
than  a  labyrinth ;  and  although  some 
of  its  details  are  very  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  architecture  of  a  Ro- 
man theatre,  the  traveller  will  obtain  m. 
much  l>etter  idee  of  the  general  ar. 
rangement  of  such  a  structure  firom 
that  which  he  will  meet  with  at  Pompeii 
than  from  the  most  laborious  explora- 
tion of  these  ruins.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  to  say  that  the  area 
consists  of  18  rows  of  travertine  seats, 
about  a  foot  high  by  S^  feet  wide,  di- 
vided into  six  compartments  or  emmti 
by  seven  lines  of  stairs,  called  by  the 
Romans  vomitorief.  'lliese  stairs  led 
directly  from  the  semicircular  inclo- 
sure  of  the  orchestra  to  a  broad  cor- 
ridor, above  which  was  a  portico  with 
three  other  rows  of  seats.  The  or- 
chestra is  about  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  San  Carlo,  which  is  tlie  largest 
modern  theatre  in  Europe.  At  the 
back  of  the  stage  the  volcanic  matter 
which  filled  the  Iniilding  still  exhibits 
the  cast  of  a  mask  of  the  human  face, 
formed,  no  doubt,  while  the  mask 
was  hanging  against  the  wall.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  says  that,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  ss  clear  as  if  it  had 
lieen  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
that  the  mask  itself  whs  perfectly  udt 
injured.  Over  the  architraves  of  the 
side-entrances  to  the  orchestra,  two 
inscriptions  were  found ;  one  recording 
the  erection  of  the  theatre  at  the  cmt 
of  Lucius  Annius  Mammianus  Rufus, 
Judge  and  Censor  ;^he  other  recorduig 
the  name  of  the  architect,  Numitiua 
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the  90fi  of  Pttbliu&  In  a  pasMge  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  is  the  well  which 
will  always  be  regarded  with  curiosity 
as  the  origin  of  the  ezcaYotions.  The 
ground  about  it  is  generally  very  slip- 
pery, so  that  it  must  be  approached 
with  caution.  At  the  right  end  of  the 
Proscenium  is  a  rectangular  base, 
which  evidmitly  bore  a  statue.  It  has 
the  following  inscription  :  < —  **  Ap, 
Oaudio,  C  F.  Pukhro.  Cot,  Imp, 
ffereiJaiuMaes,  Po9t,  Mart,"  At  the 
left  end  is  another  with  the  inscription 
**  M,  Noiu4  Balbo  Fr^t.  et  Fneoiu.** 
The  roof  and  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  supported,  at  equal  distances, 
by  large  square  pilasters,  built  of  com- 
pact red  brick  with  marble  cornices, 
the  surface  being  lined  with  marble 
alabs  or  decorated  with  paintings, 
numy  of  which  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  Mu^eo  Borbonica  Statues  of 
Drusus  and  Antonia,  and  of  the  Nine 
Muses,  were  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  building.  In  the  galleries,  stalae- 
tites  are  continually  forming  by  the 
percolation  of  water  charged  with  car- 
bMUite  of  lime.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  theatre  would  contain  8000persons. 
Although  there  is  nothing  beyond 
this  theatre  to  be  seen  at  this  end  of  the 
city,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  briefly 
the  principal  discoveries  which  were 
made.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  theatre  was 
a  temple,  standing  with  it  in  a  public 
square  in  which  the  two  equestrian  sta- 
tues of  the  Balbi  were  found.  From  this 
temple  a  broad  straight  street,  paved, 
like  Pompeii,  with  blocks  of  lava,  bor- 
dered with  foot-pavements  and  lined 
with  porticos  led,  almost  due  east,  to 
another  temple,  standing  altto  in  a  pub- 
lie  square.  In  the  middle  of  the  street 
on  tlie  north  side  was  a  l>asilica,  2S8  feet 
long  and  1S9  feet  broad,  surrounded  by 
a  portico  of  4S  columns,  and  decorated 
with  paintings.  Over  the  entrance 
wa«  an  inscription  recording  that  M. 
Nonius,  the  Proconsul,  erected  it,  with 
the  gates  and  the  city  walls,  at  his  own 
cost  On  the  south  of  the  street  of 
the  basilica  were  several  squares  of 
buildings  arranged  on  a  regular  plan 
and  with  perfectly-straight  streets,  like 
the  modern  city  of  Turin.     On  the 


east  of  these  was  a  large  temple;  and 
on  the  west,  dtvidvd  by  what  appeared 
to  be  the  course  of  a  small  stream,  was 
a  large  villa — a  very  noble  structure, 
surrounded  by  a  garden,  with  an  ob- 
long square  court  before  its  western 
front,  surrounded  by  a  portico  &up- 
ported  by  fluted  columns  of  brick 
stuccoed.  In  the  angles  were  termini 
and  busts ;  in  front  of  each  terminus 
was  a  fountain ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  was  a  larger  fountain  deco- 
rated with  statues.  Some  beautiful 
mosaics  and  sculptures  were  found  in 
this  villa;  and  in  one  of  the  r€X>ms 
was  discovered  the  Library  of  Papyri 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in 
our  description  of  the  Museo  Borbo- 
nifo.  The  cabinet  which  contained 
the  papyri  had  teen  converted  into 
charcoal  by  the  action  of  fire.  The 
papyri  themselves  so  closely  resembled 
the  same  material  that  many  of  them 
were  mistaken  for  it,  and  were  eitlier 
broken  to  pieces  or  thrown  away;  and  the 
remainder  would  have  shared  the  Rsme 
destruction,  if  their  reg«ilarity  had  not 
induced  a  more  minute  examiiiatit>n 
which  led  to  the  detection  of  written 
characters.  Some  of  the  richest  trea- 
sures in  the  Naples  Museum  were  dis- 
covered in  this  villa.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  give  a  complete  list ;  but 
we  may  mention  the  statues  of  Ms- 
chines,  Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Faun, 
the  Si  I  Actresses,  the  Mercury,  the 
group  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Goat ;  the 
busts  of  Plato,  Scipio  Africanus,  Au- 
gustus, Seneca,  Demosthenes,  &e. ;  and 
Mome  interesting  specimens  of  furniture, 
linen,  and  food. 

The  Scavo  Suovo  was  commenced 
near  the  sea  in  1828,  and  continued  till 
1838.  The  principal  objects  disco- 
vered were  some  Itoman  tombs,  ap- 
parently constructed  subsequently  ro 
the  eruption  of  79, and  a  country  villa 
of  great  eitent,  called  the  Casa  di 
Argo,  from  a  painting  of  lo  guarded 
by  Argo  which  was  found  in  the 
dining-room.  'VUia  villa  also  supplied 
the  museum  with  some  valuable  Kpeoi- 
mens  of  eatables.  Near  it  waH  f<»und 
an  inn,  in  which  a  skeleton  was  no- 
ticed.    But  the  interest  of  this  excava- 
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tion  was  materUlIy  diminished  by  the 
discorery  that  the  site  had  been  ex- 
amined by  the  Prince  d*£lb<euf  more 
than  a  century  before. 

During  the  whole  of  these  ezcaY*- 
tions  nothing  was  found  which  gave 
any  certain  knowledge  of  the  sise  of  the 
city  ;  and  the  eiplorers  do  not  appear 
to  hare  reached  any  one  of  the  gates 
or.  any  portion  of  the  walls.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  city  was  built  on  a 
stream  of  trachytic  lava  which  must 
have  been  coeval  with  the  ancient 
eruptions  of  Monte  Somma ;  and  that 
the  houses,  as  fiir  as  they  were  ex- 
plored, were  generally  of  one  story. 

The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of 
returning  to  Naples  after  leaving  Her- 
culaneum  may  vary  his  route  home- 
ward by  passing  down  the  Vico  di 
Mare  to  Granai^h,  with  its  little  Fort 
and  Mole,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  and  commanding 
the  most  charming  scenery.  Z^  Mor- 
teUe,  behind  the  Fort,  is  a  public  pro- 
menade, which  wants  nothing  but  an 
English  landscape-gardener  to  make  it 
delightful  in  itself,  and  an  agreeable 
ornament  to  the  Royal  Palace  in  its 
rear.  The  ancient  line  of  the  Herou- 
lanean  coast  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
exactly  midway  between  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Mortelle  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Palace. 
The  geologist  will  be  much  interested 
by  a  walk  along  the  coast  from  the 
Mole  of  Granatello  to  Torre  dell*  An^ 
nunziata.  There  is  scarcely  a  spot  in 
the  whole  distance  of  9  miles,  which 
does  not  afford  instructive  evidence  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  lava.currents 
have  entered  the  sea.  The  little  pro- 
montories and  cliflTs  are  all  compoaed 
of  lava,  which  in  many  places  exhibits 
a  columnar  structure. 

POMPEII. 

The  railroad  from  Naples  to  Castel- 
lammare  has  a  branch  from  Torre  dell' 
Annunziata  to  Nocera,  which  passes 
oloae  under  Pompeii,  and  skins  the 
whole  of  its  eastern  wall.  This  branch 
line  has  a  station  at  Pompeii,  but  as  its 
trains  run  less  frequently  than  those  to 
Castellammare,  the  traveller  has  the 


choice  of  two  routes :  -^  1 .  By  the  first 
he  will  leave  the  branch  at  the  Pompeii 
station,  which  is  near  the  quarter  of 
the  Forum,  and  is  about  equi-distant 
from  the  two  main  entrances  to  the 
city.  The  best  plan,  if  this  route  be 
followed,  is  to  walk  or  ride  from  the 
station  to  the  old  road,  which  will 
enable  him  to  enter  the  city  by  the 
Street  of  the  Tombs,  quit  it  by  the 
modern  entrance  at  the  barracka,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  amphitheatre. — ^2. 
By  the  second,  the  traveller  will  leave 
the  railway  at  Torre  dell*  Annunxiata, 
and  there  hire  a  carriage  to  convey  him 
to  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  to  wait  for 
him  at  the  barracks*  entrance,  eonvey 
him  to  the  amphitheatre,  and  thence 
back  to  Torre,  all  which  must  be  ar- 
ranged by  bargain  before  sUrtlng.  Sir 
carlini  is  a  fair  price  for  this  service; 
but  nothing  should  be  paid  until  the 
Journey  be  completed.  A  few  coppers 
should  be  taken  for  the  sweepers  of 
the  mosaics,  &c. 

Inn  ;-^  H6tel  Bellevue,  a  new  inn, 
close  to  the  railway,  kept  by  S.  Pros- 
peri,  a  very  civil  and  obliging  landlord. 

Guide*:  All  appoint^  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  easily  recognised  by 
their  uniform.  They  are  generally  in* 
telligent  men,  but  the  traveller,  who 
does  not  comprehend  the  Neapolitan 
idiom,  should  engage  one  who  can 
speak  French.  Jacobo,  one  of  the  best 
guido,  can  speak  French,  and  a  liule 
English  also,  and  understands  all  that 
is  worth  seeing.  The  fee  is  1  piastre 
for  a  party,  and  6  carlini  for  a  single 
person,  which  ought  to  include  all  the 
pictures  and  other  objects  which  are 
kept  locked;  but  there  are  separate 
custodi  for  the  Temple  of  Venus,  the 
Temple  of  Quirinus,  and  the  House  of 
the  Augustals,  each  of  whom  expects 
1  carlino.  As  a  general  rule,  the  tra- 
veller will  find  that  the  smaller  his 
party  the  better;  and  that  Pompeii 
will  be  more  appreciated  on  a  second 
visit  than  on  a  first. 

Sitmat'nm  and  Hittnry Pompeii  is 

situated  on  a  hill  of  trachytic  lava, 
formed  by  the  ancient  eruptions  of 
Monte  Somma.  This  hill  appears  to 
have  formed  a  peninsula,  surrounded 
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on  two  sides  bj  the  sea,  which  almost 
washed  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the 
west  and  south,  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Sarnoi  which  was  for« 
merly  naytgable  for  a  short  distance 
above  its  mouth.  The  position  of  the 
city,  therefore,  must  have  given  it  oon* 
stderable  importance  as  a  military  and 
commercial  port,  and  also  as  one  of  the 
most  agreealile  watering-places  on  the 
southern  coast  of  ancient  Italy.  Al- 
though Seneca  calls  it  •'a  celebrated 
city,**  we  know  little  of  iU  history 
beyond  the  fiwts  that  it  was  of  Phceni- 
cian  origin  (p.  378. ),  that  it  was  sub« 
sequently  occupied  by  the  Osoans,  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  Samnites,  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the 
Tyrrhene  eonfe«leration.  In  the  Social 
IVar  it  was  besieged  by  Sylla  after  he 
had  conquered  and  destroyed  Stabise, 
and  was  only  saved  from  the  same  fate 
by  the  diversion  made  by  Clucntius, 
who  compelled  the  Roman  general  to 
give  him  hettle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nola.  After  this,  the  proceedings  of 
Fublius  Sulpicius,  the  tribune,  com- 
pelled Sylla  to  raise  the  sieges  and 
return  with  his  army  to  Rome  to  quell 
the  sedition  whidi  had  been  exciied  by 
the  intrigues  of  Marius.  Pompeii  after- 
wards made  her  peace  with  Rome,  was 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  municipium, 
and,  like  Herculaneum,  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  privilege  of  being  go- 
verned by  her  own  laws.  Sylla,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  subsequently 
dismantled  the  fortifications,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  ftiture ' 
resistance;  and  still  further  to  secure 
thu  object,  he  established  a  military 
colony  in  the  suburbs,  to  keep  the 
citixens  in  check, — a  proceeding  which 
gave  rise  to  frequent  disturbancesi  fol- 
lowed by  appeals  to  the  Roman  senate 
in  which  Cicero  took  a  con^cuous 
share.  Under  Augustus,  the  city  re- 
ceived another  colony,  consisting  chiefly 
of  disbanded  veterans,  who  were  located 
witb  the  colony  of  Sylla  in  the  suburb 
outside  the  walls,  beyond  what  is  now 
called  the  Herculaneum  Gate*  Afker 
this  second  immigration,  the  suburb  be* 
came  known  as  Augusta  Felix.  Under 
Kero  (A,Ob  55)9  JPompeii  became  a 


Roman  colony.  Long,  however,  before 
this  event,  in  fiwt  from  the  time  whea 
it  became  a  municipium,  it  was  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  of  the  aristocracy 
of  Rome.  Cossinius,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, made  it  his  head^quarters  in  the 
Servile  War,  and  was  nearly  surprised 
and  captured  by  Spartacus  while  he 
was  bathing  on  the  beach.  Cicero  hsd 
a  villa  in  Uie  Augustan  suburb,  in 
which  he  composed  his  **  Offices  "  and 
entertained  Augustus,  Balbus,  Hirtiu% 
and  Pansa  as  his  guests.  Claudius 
took  refuge  within  iti  walls  from  the 
tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  his  son  Dru* 
sus  lost  his  life  here  by  suflfbcation 
while  swallowing  a  pear.  During  the 
same  reigife  Pluedrus  resided  here  as  a 
refugee  from  the  persecutions  of  Scja* 
nus ;  and  Seneca  himself  tells  us  that 
all  his  early  youth  was  passed  at  Pom^ 
peii.  The  only  other  fact  of  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  city  is  recorded 
by  Tacitus,  who  states  that  in  the  year 
59  a  quarrel,  occasioned  by  some  pro- 
vincial sarcasms,  took  place  in  the 
amphitheatre  between  th^  people  of 
Nuceria  ( Nocera)  and  those  of  Pom- 
peii, which  ended  in  a  sanguinary 
fight  (atroz  cedes)  in  which  the  former 
were  beaten  with  great  loss.  Smarting 
under  their  defeat,  they  went  to  law, 
and  finally  appealed  to  Nero  who  gave 
judgment  against  the  Pompeians.  He 
sentenced  R^ulus  and  the  other  ring- 
leaders to  be  banished,  and  ordered  all 
public  spectacles  and  theatrical  amuse- 
ments to  be  suspended  in  the  city  lor 
the  space  of  ten  yean,  a  sentence  of 
unusual  severity,  whicli,  instead  of  les- 
sening, appears  to  have  increased  the 
hostility  of  the  provincials,  as  there  is 
still  extant  in  the  Street  of  Mercury  a 
rude  drawing,  in  which  the  victory  of 
the  citixens  is  commemorated  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  flatterl^ig  to  the 
defeated  party.. 

i>eilnr4ijcni.— While  labouring  under 
(his  interdict,  and  about  four  years  after 
it  had  been  pronounced,  the  city  was 
startled  by  a  more  terrible  visitation. 
This  was  the  earthquake  of  Feb.  5.  6S, 
the  first  indication  that  the  internal 
fires  of  Vesuvius  were  returning  to 
their  ancient  channel.     Tacttua  sa)s 
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that  it  threw  down  the  grester  part  of 
the  city.  Seneca  tells  us  that  it  ruined 
the  city,  and  did  considerable  damage 
to  the  places  io  its  neighbourhood,  swaU 
lowed  up  600  sheep,  and  deprived  many 
people  of  their  reason.  So  great  was 
the  terror  which  it  inspired  that  the 
Pompeians  abandoned  the  city  for  a 
time.  They  returned,  however,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  and  began  to 
repair  the  damage  it  had  caused.  An- 
other earthquake  in  tlie  following  year 
apnears  to  have  done  still  greater  mis- 
chief,  for  we  still  find  many  of  the 
floors  out  of  their  level,  the  columns 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  violently 
dislocated,  and  the  walls  of  the  public 
buildings  still  show  marks  of  having 
been  split  or  overthrown.  The  citiaens 
were  in  the  act  of  repairing  these  da- 
mag^  and  of  rebuilding  the  shattered 
edifices,  when  the  great  eruption  of 
Aug.  24.  79,  occurred.  The  details  of 
that  awfiil  night,  as  recorded  by  Pliny 
the  younger,  who  was  a  witness  of  the 
eruption,  will  be  found  in  our  account 
of  Vesuvius.  To  Chat  account  we  have 
only  to  add  here  that,  while  Hercula- 
neura  was  inundated  and  destroyed  by 
a  deluge  of  volcanic  alluvium,  which 
afterwards  hardened  into  tuCa,  Pompeii 
was  overwhelmed  by  sliowers  of  red-^ 
hot  stunes,  scoris,  and  pumice,  no  lava 
having  ever  reached  it.  The  roofs 
of  the  bouses,  being  mostly  of  wood, 
were  burnt  by  the  heated  matter,  or 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  ac- 
cumulated ashes.  Compared  with  the 
estimated  population,  the  number  of 
skeletons  hitherto  discovered  is  ex- 
tremely small,  a  fiiet  which  proves  that 
the  inhabitants  generally  succeeded  in 
escaping ;  and  as  the  lowest  of  the  dif- 
ferent strata  which  now  cover  the 
ruins  are  found  to  have  been  broken 
in  many  places,  there  is  no  dou,bt  that 
when  the  eruption  ceased,  many  oi  the 
citizens  revisited  the  site  and  removed 
such  property  as  could  be  reached 
from  the  upper  parts  of  tlieir  houses. 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  houses 
luive  been  found  disturbed  in  a  mudi 
rougher  manner  than  their  owners 
would  have  i>een  likely  to  adopt ;  in 
one  romarkable   case  which  we  idwU 


have  occasion  to  notice,  we  shall  find- 
that  the  site  of  the  public  Treasury 
was  not  forgotten,  and  that  consider- 
able ingenuity  was  esercisvd  to  obtain' 
access  to  its  stores.  For  these  explora- 
tions, lawful  as  well  as  furtive,  frcilitics^ 
were  afforded  by  the  partial  reoccupa- 
tion  of  the  site,  for  there  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  lower  classes,' 
like  those  of  the  sister  city  of  Hercu-- 
Isneum,  built  villages  upon  the  ruins 
after  Vesuvius  had  relapsed  into  inac- 
tivity, and  that  these  villages  continued 
to  lie  occupied  by  their  descendants  for 
about  four  centuries.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
eruption  of  479,  after  which  the  site 
was  abandoned  for  ever.  Sobeequent 
eruptions  deposited  successive  layers 
of  volcanic  nnatter  upon  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  firsty  and  we  may  now  see 
at  least  seven  distinct  strata  of  seori«, 
tufo,  and  lapilli,  varying  in  thickness 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  erup- 
tion which  produced  tliem,  and  eovered 
by  about  S  foet  of  very  rich  and  produc- 
tive earth,  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  surlaee.  Tlie  name,  however, 
appears  never  to  have  been  lost  like 
that  of  Herculaneum,  for  the  term 
"Campus  Pompeius**  occurs  frequently 
in  the  chronicles  andeoclesiastiealdoeu- 
ments  of  the  middle  ages.  With  such- 
a  record  perpetuated  in  the  living  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  with  the 
upper  wall  of  the  Great  Theatre  still 
visible  above  the  surfiiee  (for  time' 
is  abundant  proof  that  it  was  never 
buried),  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
Pompeii  ahould  have  remained  nndia- 
eovered  and  forgotten  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Still  mom 
extraordinary  is  the  foot  that  so  in- 
genious an  arebitect  as  Domenico  Fon- 
tana*  when  employed  by  the  Count  of 
Samo  in  1592  to  form  an  aqueduct  for 
conveying  the  water  of  the  Snrno  to 
Torre  dell*  Annunsiata,  could  have 
carried  his  subterranean  channel  under 
the  most  Interesting  portion  of  the 
city,  traversing  the  Forum  and  three 
Temples,  and  sinking  his  air-shafu  or- 
spiraeoU  over  more  than  a  mile  of  ita 
surface,  without  having  his  curiosity 
excited  by  the  foundations  of  ancient 
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buildings  which  were  continually  im- 
peding the  progress  of  his  work.  At 
that  period,  indeed,  no  one  seems  to 
have  had  an  idea  of  the  treasures  which 
had  thus  been  undermined.  In  fact, 
another  century  elapsed  before  Macrini, 
observing  numerous  traces  of  houses 
and  walls  in  the  more  exposed  portions 
of  the  surface^  conjectured  that  they 
might  possibly  mark  the  site  of  the 
long-lost  city  of  fiompeii.  Whatever 
may  have  been  thought  of  this  sugges- 
tion by  the  scholars  and  antiqtuiries 
of  tlie  period,  the  Spanish  Viceroys 
were  the  last  persons  to  expend  any 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  in  testing 
its  probability,  and  the  problem  was 
destined  to  remain  unsolved  for  another 
(K)  years. 

Diaeovery,-^  It  was  not  till  1748, 
when  a  countryman,  in  sinking  a  well, 
discovered  a  painted  chamlier  con- 
taining statues  and  other  objects  of 
antiquity,  that  anything  like  a  real 
interest  in  the  locality  was  excited. 
Carlo  Borbone,  the  first  resident  sove- 
reign whom  Naples  had  seen  for  many 
generations,  was  then  upon  the  throne, 
and  the  recent  excavations  at  Hercu- 
laneum  had  awakened  a  desire  fur 
further  explorationfli  That  sagacious 
prince,  therefore,  ordered  the  excava- 
tions to  be  prosecuted  on  a  systematic 
plan.  In  1755  the  amphitheatre  was 
cleared,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent the  works  have  gone  on,  with  more 
or  less  activity,  the  greatest  progress 
having  been  made  by  the  French  during 
tlie  first  sixteen  years  of  the  present 
century.  Since  the  (k\\  of  Murat,  the 
excavatiiMis  have  been  of  a  very  desul- 
tory character,  sometimes  abandoned 
for  seversl  years  together,  and  some- 
times resumed  for  a  few  months  or 
weeks ;  so  that,  after  104  years*  lalK>ur, 
not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  city 
has  yet  been  exhumed.  For  some 
years  past,  few  excavations  have  been 
made  except  when  some  royal  or  dis- 
tinguished personage  has  happened  to 
be  in  Naples.  The  sum  of  6000  ducaU, 
about  1030/.  per  annum,  is  allowed  for 
repairs,  excavations,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, an  amount  altogether  inade- 
quate to  do  more  than  is  at  present 


accomplished,  and  this  sum,  it  is  under- 
stood, b  generously  advanced  from  the 
private  purse  of  his  present  Migesty. 
If  we  may  regard  the  results  of  the 
last  100  years  as  an  index  of  the  future, 
or  in  other  words,  if  we  may  reduce 
them  to  an  arithmetical  calculation,  it 
will  follow  that,  as  it  has  taken  104 
years  to  excavate  one  quarter  of  the 
cityi  312  years,  at  the  same  rate  of 
progress,  must  elapse  before  the  whole 
site  will  be  cleared,  llie  part  now  ex- 
cavated contains  2  forums,  9  temples, 
2  basilicse,  3  piaxze,  an  amphitheatre, 
2  theatres,  a  prison,  double  baths, 
nearly  100  houses  and  shops,  several 
villas,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
walls,  6  gates,  of  which  only  2  are 
tolerably  perfect,  and  about  a  dozen 
tombs. 

fFuJl*  and  ToiMrt.— The  walls  have 
been  traced  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  though  a  portion  only,  which 
was  excavated  in  1814,  is  open  to  our 
examination.  They  are  about  2  miles 
in  circuit,  and  are  elliptical  in  form, 
presenting  scarcely  any  angles  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amphitheatre 
and  at  the  central  gate  of  the  nbrth 
side.  On  the  west,  tliere  are  no  traces 
of  the  wall,  though  it  is  supposed  that 
the  villas  which  we  meet  with  in  that 
direction  are  built  on  its  foundations. 
In  all  probability  the  rapid  slope  of 
the  ground  towards  the  sea  rendered 
the  protection  of  a  wall  unnecessary 
on  that  side ;  or  if  it  ever  existed,  it 
may  have  been  destroyed  in  the  siege 
of  Sylla,  and  not  rebuilt  after  Pompeii 
become  a  Roman  colony.  The  area 
which  was  thus  enclosed  by  the  sea  on 
the  one  side  and  the  walls  on  the  other 
is  estimated  at  160  acres,  of  course 
exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  The  greatest 
length  of  this  area  is  f  of  a  mile  ;  the 
greatest  breath  is  somewhat  less  than 
I  a  mile.  The  walls  were  of  great 
solidity  and  breadth  and  had  a  double 
parapet ;  the  outer  one  being  25  feet 
high,  the  inner  varying  from  SO  to 
40  feet,  according  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground.  I'he  breadth  between 
them  was  about  14  feet,  which  would 
easHy  allow  three  chariots  to  pass 
abreast.  They  had  12  square  towers, 
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of  several  stones,  placed  at  irregular 
intervals  in  their  circuit,  the  least  dis- 
tance between  them  beiug  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  gates,  where,  of  course, 
.protection  was  most  required.      The 
lace  of  the  outer  wall  inclines  slightly 
inwards ;  the  inner  one  was  strength- 
ened by  an  agger,  and  was  furnished 
with  broad  flights  of  steps  to  afibrd 
convenient   access  on   the  city   side. 
The  construction  of  the  walls  bespeaks 
their  origin,  and  confirms  what  we  have 
said  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
city.     They  are  built  of  large  blocks 
of  lava,  in  horizontal  courses,  and  with- 
out cement ;  but  the  joints,  especially 
in  the  lower  part,  resemble  the  Pe- 
lasgic  rather  than  the  Etruscan  style 
pf  military  architecture,  being  some- 
times vertical,  sometimes  inclined,  and 
occasionally  dovetailed.      For  the  most 
part  they  are  beautifully  fitted,  though 
the  workmanship  is  much  ruder  than 
that  met  with  in  the  cities  of  Ktruria. 
Many  of  the  stones  are  inscribed  either 
with    Pelasgic    or    Oscan  characters. 
In  the  upper  courses,  the  architecture 
is  much  more  recent,  resembling  the 
regular  isodomon  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  stone  used  is  travertine  instead  of 
lava.     These  upper  courses,  however, 
have  been  frequently  broken  and  rudely 
repaired ;  showing  the  effect  of  breaches 
from  the  battering-rams  of  an  enemy 
and  the  hurried  manner  in  which  those 
breaches  were  filled  up.    Both  theouter 
and  the  inner  parapets  had  battlements 
and  embrasures,  so  that  from  a  distance 
the  city  must  have  appeared  to  have 
a  double  line  of  fortifications.     The 
Tower*,  as  we  have  already  stated,  were 
square,  and  apparently  of  many  stories. 
They  covered  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
wall,   were  pierced    by  archways   to 
allow  a  free  passage  to  the  troops,  and 
had  little  sallyports  at  their  base  to 
afford  an  eiit  in  time  of  siege.     They 
are   evidently  more  recent  than  the 
walls,  being  constructed  of  small  pieces 
of  tufa  stuccoed  at  the  sides,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  ruined,  especially  on 
the  outer  side,  as  if  they   had   been 
purposely  dismantled,  for  neither  earth« 
quakes  nor  sieges  can  account  for  so 
e&tensive  and  systematic  a  demolition. 


This  appeara  to  have  been  done  by 
Sylla  at  the  close  of  the  Social  War* 
The  GtOeM,  whose  position  has  been 
ascertained,  are  six  in  number ;  five  of 
these  are  on  the  ncHrthem  side  of  tb« 
ellipse,  and  one  on  the  soutbeio* 
Beginning  with  the  N.W.  they  occur 
in  the  following  order  i — 1.  The  Her* 
culaneum  Gate,  on  the  Via  Domitiana; 
2.  The  gate  leading  to  Vesuvius;  S, 
A  gate  partially  ezpavated*  leading  in 
the  same  direction;  4.  Gate  of  Isia^ 
leading  to  Nola ;  5.  Gate  of  the  Samo  ; 
6.  A  gate  leading  to  Stabiaa  and  Nu* 
ceria.  In  addition  to  these  there  was 
probably  a  water  gate,  or  at  least  soma 
landing  plaee  or  steps  on  the  weatera 
side,  which  future  excavations  may 
bring  to  liglit.  All  the  gates  are  mere 
ruins,  except  those  of  Heieulaneuoi 
and  I  sis,  wbidi  we  shall  describe  morft 
fully  in  their  proper  order* 

The  Strteta  «re  extremely  narrow* 
which  was  no  doubt  ^le  case  in  moat 
of  the  ancient  towns  of  Southern  Italy* 
where  it  must  have  been  an  important 
ohjeot  to  exclude  the  sun  as  much  aa 
possible.  In  these  of  Pompeii  it  i« 
clear  that  not  more  than  one  carriage^ 
narrow  as  the  ancient  chariots  were^ 
could  pass  at  a  time  in  any  but  the 
principal  thoroughfiires.  The  pave% 
ment  is  composed  of  large  irr^^lap 
blocks  of  lava,  closely  fitted  together* 
like  that  of  the  Appian  generally ;  and 
it  is  usually  bordered  by  a  curb^  ele« 
vated  in  some  places  a  foot  or  ukmo^ 
above  the  carriage  way.  The  ruts  of 
chariot  wheels  are  everywhere  visible^ 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in 
the  broader  streets,  but  worn  into  one 
deep  rut  in  the  sipatler  ones.  In  the 
larger  thoroughfares  a  raised  step^ 
ping-stone  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  (or  the  eonvenience 
of  foot  passengera  in  times  of  rain  | 
stones  for  mounting  horses  also  are 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  pavement,  i^ 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Caiui 
Gracchus  **de  viis  muniendis,*  and 
holes  are  found  in  the  curb  opposite 
the  principal  houses  and  shops  lot 
fastening  the  halter.  When  the  width 
allows  it,  there  is  a  narrow  pathway 
ip  front  of  the  houses^  Pf^^^d  with  4| 
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coane  moflaie  of  brickwork,  and  occa* 
sionally  Btuceoed.      Here  and   there, 
where  the  angles  of  the  pavement  have 
been  broken,  they  have  been  repaired 
with  pieces  of  iron.     At  the  entrance 
of  many  of  the  streets,  lists  have  been 
found  containing  the  names  of  those 
inhabitants  who  were  entitled  to  vote 
at  the  elections  of  the  sdites  or  du* 
umviri.      Of  the  streets  which   have 
been  traced,  5  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  tlioroughfiires  of  the  city. 
The  first  led  from  the  Herculaneum 
Gate  to  the  Forum,  and  is  broken  by 
several  junctions  with   minor  streets, 
Ibrming  <rima,  or  places  where  three 
ways  meet :  the  second,  of  which  only 
one   portion   called  the  street  of  the 
Dried  Fruits  has  yet  been  eicavated, 
appears  to  have  traversed  the  city  in  a 
straight  line  from  tlie  gate  of  the  Samo 
to  the  sea,  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts;    the  third  ran  parallel   to   the 
former  from  the  Gate  of  Nola  to  the 
aea,  through  the  Street  of  the  Baths: 
the  fourth  led  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Gate  of  Vesuvius  to  the  quarter 
of  the  Theatres ;  the  fifth  led  from  the 
N.  wall  of  the  city  to  the  Forum  and 
is  the  largest  which  has  yet  been  opened ; 
it  ts  now  known  as  the  Street  of  Mer- 
cury in  the  upper  part,  and  the  Street 
of  Fortune  in  the  lower. 

From  the  esistence  of  stepping- 
stones  in  the  pavement,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  some  at  least  of  the  sur- 
fiice  water  ran  through  the  streets  into 
the  sea ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  principal  thoroughfares  were 
supplied  with  severs,  and  that  there 
was  a  regular  system  of  house  drainage. 
Maaois  gives  a  drawing  of  a  sewer 
beneath  one  of  the  streets,  whose  lo- 
cality he  unfiMTtunately  does  not  men* 
tion  ;  he  states  also  that  he  saw  a  drain 
leading  to  a  sewer,  closed  by  an  iron 
grating,  by  which  one  of  the  fountains 
of  the  Forum  discharged  its  surplus 
waters.  The  nature  of  the  pavement 
renders  it  very  improbable  that  the 
subterraneaa  sewerage  of  Pompeii  will 
ever  be  completely  ascertained. 

PublU  Bwlding9 The  public  edi- 

fioea  and  monuments  of  Pompeii  are 
^u«  Interpreters  of  its  history.     The 


more  ancient  are  Greek,  the  more  re» 
cent  Roman.    The  basements  of  many 
of  the  Temples  date  evidently  from  the 
Greek  colonisation,  and  one  at  least  of 
the  Temples  still  reUins  the  peculiar 
features  of  Grecian  architecture,  and 
appears  to  have  undergone  very  little 
change.    In  general,  however,  the  older 
Temples  have    been    supplanted    by 
others  of  the  Roman  period,  which 
show  that  corruption  of  style  which  is 
everywhere  characteristic   of  Roman 
architectura    The  forms  as  usual  have 
been  retained,  but  the  principles  of 
Greek  art  have  been  corrupted  or  re* 
jeeted  altogether.      Examples  of  this 
may  be  met  with  in  all  the  buildings 
of  the  Doric  style  throughout  the  city. 
J^ong  tapering  columns  are  found  in 
the  place  of  the  massive  well'propor* 
tioned  columns  of  Grecian  Doric    In- 
stead of  20  flutings,  the  Greek  standard 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  each  column  is 
channelled  with  an  indefinite  number; 
and  while  the  Greek  column  always 
stands  flat  upon  the  floor  without  a 
base,  the  Roman  column,  as  we  see  it 
at  Pompeii,  is  elevated  on  a  pedestal. 
The  Ionic  capital  also,  which  in  Greek 
architecture  was  invariably  marked  by 
its  severe  simplicity,  is  here  loaded  with 
ornaments  and  geometric  mouldings, 
and  in  some  instances  is  different  in  its 
essential  features  from  all  other  exam- 
ples of  Ionic,  even  of  Roman  times. 
The  CorinUiian  likewise  differs  from 
that  of  Greece  in  the  debased  character 
of  the  foliage. 

Domeatie  ArehiUetwre,'—  If  the  erup^ 
tion  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  bad 
not  been  preceded  by  two  destructive 
earthquakes,  we  should  have  found  it 
a  more  perfect  example  of  a  Roman 
city  of  the  third  class.  But  these 
earthquakes  must  have  eflRfCted  almost 
as  extensive  changes  in  its  external 
features  as  those  which  were  produced 
in  the  London  of  the  middle  ages  by 
the  Great  Fire.  Hence  we  find  in 
every  quarter  of  the  city  marks  of 
hasty  renovation  and  repair,  generally 
with  the  commonest  materials.  Hence 
it  is  that  so  many  of  the  larger  build- 
ings exhibit  a  monotonous  uniformity, 
that  there  are  so  few  of  an  art'baic 
?  5 
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character,  and  that  tlie  decorations  re- 
tain so  much   brightness  of   colour. 
The  private  houses,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  small  and  low,  deKcient  in 
everything  which  an  Bnglishman  un- 
derstands  by  the   words   wmfmi  and 
home;  and  displaying  neither  inagniti- 
cence  of  outline   nor   effect  in  eleva- 
tion.    Only  one  has  been  discovered 
with  a  portico,  and  that  may  be  more 
appropriately   described   as    an   orna- 
mental doorway.     Even  the  Villa  of 
Diomedes  has  no  better  entrance  than 
a  mere  porch  formed  by  a  column  on 
each  side.     The  domestic  architecture, 
in  short,  is  entirely  that  of  a  people  ac- 
customed to  pass  the  greater  portion  of 
their  day  in  the  open  air.     As  all  the 
principal  houses  are  on  one  plan,  we 
shall  avoid  repetition  in  our  notices  of 
the  different  buildings,  by  giving  in 
this  place  a  brief  description  of  the 
arrangement  of  an  interior,  which  will 
serve  as  a  type  of  the  whole      Tlie 
ground  floor  of  the  larger  houses,  like 
that  of  the  modern  palaces  of  Naples, 
was  generally  occupied  by  shops,  which 
are  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions  to 
have  been  an  important  source  of  profit 
to  the  owner  ;  and  we  have  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  commercial  character 
of  the  city  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  richest  mansions  had  their  private 
shops  communicating  with  the  interior, 
in  which  the  proprietor  evidently  sold 
the  agricultural  produce  of  his  farms. 
Tliese  shops  were  always  open  to  the 
streets,  like  those  we  see  in  the  older 
quarters  of  Italian  towns  at  the  pre- 
sent day.    Where  there  were  no  shops, 
the  external  walls  of  the  ground  floor 
were    always    blank,    stuccoed,    and 
painted,  often  witli  the  brightest  co- 
lours.   The  upper  floor  alone  had  win- 
dows, and  very  few  houses  had  a  third 
floor.    The  internal  arrangement  varied 
of  course  according  to  the  rank  and 
circumstances  of  the  occupant^  but  as 
a  general  rule,  all  houses  of  the  first 
and  second  class  may  be  said  to  have 
been  divided  into  two  parts,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  of  ancient 
Rome  and  the  double  life  of  her  citi- 
aens, — the  first  being  public,  and  the 
second  private.      1.   The  public  part, 


being  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
clients  of  a  patrician,  comprised  se- 
veral suites  of  apartments.  On  the 
side  next  the  street  there  was  generally 
an  open  space  called  the  crrea,  sur- 
rounded either  wholly  or  in  part  by  a 
portico.  Within  this  portico  was  the 
|M>rch,  or  prothifrum,  and  the  testiindti 
containing  one  or  more  rooms  used  as 
waiting  rooms  or  as  the  porter's  lodge 
The  vestibule  opened  on  tlie  hall,  or 
o^rtam,  the  principal  apartment  of  this 
division,  where  the  proprietor  gaw 
audience  to  his  clients.  It  was  always 
a  large  room,  covered  with  a  flat  roof 
open  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  cutern 
called  the  impluviym  in  the  floor  to 
catch  the  rain  which  descended  through 
the  aperture.  The  walls  and  roof 
were  often  decorated  with  great  splen- 
dour, and  the  pavement  was  always  of 
marble  or  mosaics.  Beyond  this  there 
was  occasionally  a  small  court,  or 
eav43Bdium ;  but  as  it  is  frequently  want- 
ing, the  cavaedium  and  the  atrium  have 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical. 
Open  to  the  atrium  was  a  chamber 
called  the  taUinum^  supposed  to  have 
been  a  depository  for  family  records 
and  public  documents,  and  in  some 
of  the  larger  houses  to  hare  served  also 
as  a  dining  room.  At  the  sides  were 
smaller  apartments  called  a/«,  and  fre- 
quently rooms  for  the  reception  of 
strangers,  called  hupUicu  3.  The 
communication  between  the  public 
part  and  the  private  was  effected  by 
corridors  or  passages  called  ^aaces,  and 
sometimes  by  the  tablinum  also.  On 
entering  the  private  division  there  was 
a  spacious  court,  called  the  peristyle, 
entirely  open  to  the  air  in  the  middle, 
but  surrounded  by  a  covered  cdonnade 
supported  by  columns,  which  answered 
the  dduble  purfRMe  of  a  passage  be- 
tween the  different  apartments,  and  of 
a  sheltered  promenade  in  wet  weather. 
The  centre  of  the  floor  was  usually  a 
garden  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  deco- 
rated with  statues  and  fountains.  One 
of  the  rooms  entered  froth  the  peristyle 
was  the  dining  room,  or  trieUnium^  so 
called  from  the  broad  seats  which  pro- 
jected from  the  wall  and  surrounded 
the  table  on  three  aides  and  enabled 
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the  luxurious  Romans  to  recline  oo 
couches  at  their  meals.  The  wealth 
and  magnifioence  of  the  owner  was 
generally  lavished  on  the  decorations 
and  furniture  of  this  apartment,  al- 
though it  was  never  very  spacious,  the 
largest  yet  discovered  being  only  20 feet 
square.  Next  were  the  sitting-rooms, 
or  cBci,  noble  saloons  supported  by 
columns  and  frequently  opening  on  the 
garden.  Jn  these  the  ladies  of  the 
Pompeian  fiimilies  passed  their  time, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  add  that 
they  were  richly  decorated.  Another 
Urge  room  was  the  parlour,  or  exedra, 
supposed  to  be  a  reception  room  for 
the  visitors  of  the  family.  The  library, 
or  bibiiotheeot  was  generally  a  small 
apartment,  as  little  space  was  required 
for  the  papyrus  roils.  The  picture 
gallery,  or  pinaeathuat  also  opened  on 
the  peristyle.  The  baths  were  usually 
in  one  angle,  as  was  also  the  ileirartimi, 
or  place  for  the  household  gods.  The 
bedrooms,  or  cMbiemia,  which  were  ex- 
tremely small  and  inconvenient,  were  ar- 
ranged together  in  two  divisions ;  the 
first  comprising  tho«e  for  the  men,  called 
theaa<lroatft>,was  always  separated  from 
that  of  the  females,  which  was  called 
the  gjftuBeonitU  or  pytutcemm.  In  some 
of  the  larger  mansions  the  andronitis 
appears  to  have  been  situated  on  one 
side  of  the  atrium  in  the  public  divi- 
sion. In  others,  as  in  the  House  of 
Sallust,  the  female  apartments  occupy 
a  distinct  quarter  of  the  mansion, 
called  the  venereum,  and  correspond- 
ing in  many  particulars  to  the  harem 
of  the  East  It  had  there  its  sepa- 
rate court,  portico,  peristyle,  and  tri- 
clinium, a  separate  stove,  water  closet, 
and  staircase  leading  to  the  terrace 
above,  a  flower  garden  and  fountain  in 
the  centre  of  the  court,  and  the  bed- 
rooms on  one  side,  protected  by  a  lodge 
for  a  slave  whose  duty  it  wa^  to  pre- 
vent intrusion.  The  second  floor  ap- 
peals to  have  been  occupied  as  store 
rooms  and  at  the  apartments  for  ser- 
vants. Many  of  these  rooms  had  win- 
dows, some  of  which  were  evidently 
glased.  The  roof  was  flat  and  was 
converted  into  a  terrace,  planted  with 
vinct  and  flowers  so  at  to  form  a  shady 
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promenade,  orpergida.  All  these  uppei^ 
parts  were  generally  built  of  wood, 
which,  with  the  flat  roofs,  affording  a 
regular  lodgment  for  the  heated  ashes 
of  the  eruption,  will  at  once  explain' 
the^eaaon  why  scarcely  any  trace  of 
them  has  been  preserved.  In  the  rear- 
of  the  mansion  was  an  open  space  or 
flower  garden,  called  the  xyHue,  which 
was  usually  planted  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  decorated  with  fountains  and 
stotues,  and  sometimes  furnished  with 
a  summer-house,  conUining  a  stone 
triclinium,  a  table,  and  a  fountain,  and 
covered  with  a  trellis  for  vines  or  creep- 
ing plants.  None  of  the  houses  have 
any  ve&tige  of  a  chimney,  although 
coals  have  been  found  in  apartments 
both  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum; 
we  may  presume,  however,  that  the 
stoves  were  generally  heated  with  wood- 
or  charcoal,  and  weie  placed  in  the 
open  spaces  of  the  atria  and  peristyles. 
In  some  houses  the  arrangement  must 
have  been  more  complicated,  for  small- 
tubes  have  been  found  which  were 
evidently  used  to  carry  off  the  pro- 
ducte  of  combustion.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  the  arrangement  of 
the  smaller  houses,  since  they  present 
the  principal  features  of  the  larger  ones 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  therefore  explain 
themselves.  We  may  remark,  how- 
ever,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  no  houses 
have  yet  been  discovered  which  we  can 
regard  as  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  it  remains  to  be  proved  by  future 
eicavations,  whether  the  lower  orders 
were  located  in  a  separate  quarter  of 
the  city,  or  whether  Pompeii  was 
really  f^ee  from  any  pauper  population. 
Stables  and  coachhouses  are  also  want- 
ing, even  in  the  larger  mansions  and 
the  villas,  the  only  apartments  at  all 
approaching  to  the  character  of  i^tebles 
being  three  or  four  rooms  in  the  bar- 
racks for  the  troops,  and  a  small  cham- 
ber in  the  baker's  house  in  which  were 
found  the  bones  of  an  ass,  which  was 
used,  as  we  know  from  a  baa-relief, 
to  work  bis  corn-mill.  Even  the  inns 
form  no  exception  to  this  remark,  for 
the  skeletons  of  horses  which  were 
found  in  them  were  lying  in  the  yards, 
and  not  in  any  apartment  to  which  the 
r  6 
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^m  stabte  could  be  applied.  Another 
deficiency  ib  the  absence  of  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  an  hoapttal,  although 
the  instruments  in  the  Museum  proye 
that  surgery  had  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  city ;  this 
negative  evidence  confirms  the  impres- 
sion that  the  sufferings  of  humanity 
vere  little  cared  for  until  Christianity 
had  taught  mankind  that  mercy  is  in- 
separable from  civilisation. 
,  The  Shap§  were  very  small  and 
mean  in  appearance*  and  vere  all  of 
one  character,  having  the  business  part 
in  front  and  one  or  two  little  cham- 
bers behind.  A  few  only  of  the  b«tter 
class  appeared  to  have  had  any  second 
floor,  and  o(  tliat  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence than  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
a  ruined  staircase.  The  shop  was  open 
to  the  street,  like  those  of  modem 
Italy,  and  was  closed  at  night  by  slid- 
ing shutters.  In  front  it  had  a  broad 
counter  of  masonry,  with  3  little  steps 
at  the  end  next  the  wall  for  the  display 
of  the  goods,  and  a  small  oven  in  the 
opposite  end,  where  the  articles  sold 
were  for  ccmsumption  as  food  or  drink. 
When  first  excavated,  many  c^  the 
shops  had  the  names  of  their  owners 
written  over  them,  mostly  in  red  paint. 
Others  had  signs  in  terra  cotta,  to 
denote  the  trade  which  was  carried  on 
within  them.  Thus  a  goat  indicated 
a  milkshop  or  dairy  ;  two  men  carry- 
ing an  amphora  signified  a  wine  shop ; 
two  men  fighting  denoted  a  gladiatorial 
school ;  a  painting  of  a  man  whipping 
a  hoy  hoisted  on  another's  back,  marked 
the  residence  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and 
finally,  the  immortal  ch^utn^  Uie  an- 
cient ornament  of  the  throne  of  Osiris, 
the  immemorial  symbol  of  good  and  evil, 
the  emblem  of  the  priests  ^  Bacchus  in 
Etruria,  occupied  its  prescriptive  sta- 
tion on  the  doorposts  of  the  publican. 

Pretemt  State, —  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  add  that  the  names  now 
borne  by  many  of  the  houses  are 
derived  from  the  paintings  which  they 
contained  when  they  were  first  ex- 
humed, or  from  the  royal  personages 
in  whose  honour  they  were  excavated, 
llie  most  important  paintings  and  all 
Ibe  principal  objects  of  interest  and 


value  have  been  removed  to  Kaplei^ 
and  will  be  found  noticed  in  our 
account  of  the  Museo  Borbonico.  So 
strong  has  hitherto  been  the  impressioii 
that  Pompeii  is  destined  to  be  again 
destroyed,  that  this  removal  has  bcea 
ref>;arded  as  an  act  of  prudence;  hot 
unfortunately  the  same  impression  baa 
caused  the  buildings  themaelvea  to  be 
abandoned  to  gradual  decay.  Hence 
many  of  the  deciMrations  and  vail 
paintings,  which  were  described  by  the 
earlier  writers  on  Pompeii,  have  been 
irretrievably  lost.  Of  late,  however^ 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  King» 
Cavaliere  Bonucci  has  adopted  an  ex* 
cellent  practice  of  supplying  the  place 
of  the  objects  removed  by  coloured  casts 
and  of  allowing  the  pictures  to  remain 
in  eitu  under  the  protection  of  glaxed 
frames ;  for  experience  has  proved  tbat^ 
without  a  covering  of  glass,  they  perish 
with  great  rapidity  on  being  exposed 
to  atmospheric  changes.  The  traveller 
will  at  once  appreciate  the  interest  and 
vitality  given  to  the  smallest  spot  of 
such  a  site  even  by  the  representation* 
of  the  ol>je<fts  it  contained ;  and  it  ia 
hoped  that  his  Miyesty  may  one  day 
allow  one  of  the  principal  houses  to 
be  roofed  and  restored  with  all  the 
furniture  belonging  to  it,  and  thus 
have  tlie  satisfaction  of  creating  e 
museum  of  Roman  antiquity  and  art» 
more  real  and  more  instructive  than 
any  which  now  exists  in  £urope. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
will  proceed  to  describe  concisely  the 
principal  buildings  as  they  occur  in 
our  passage  through  the  city,  confin<« 
ing  our  observations  to  such  objects  as 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  abstaining,  a^ 
far  as  may  be,  from  encumbering  our 
narrative  with  descriptions  of  those 
which  have  disappeared.  We  shall 
trouble  the  reader  with  as  few  technical 
details  as  possible,  leaving  him  to  draw 
his  own  inferences  from  the  informa-* 
tion  already  given.  Our  remarket 
therefore,  will  be  designed  rather  for 
the  assistance  of  the  general  traveller, 
than  for  the  use  of  the  profiBssional 
student.  The  architect  and  the  anti^ 
quary,  who  require  more  detailed  ]u« 
formation  than  the  brief  indication^ 
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which  we  can  give  in  the  qMcc  at  our 
dicpoaal,  will  find  ererytbing  they  can 
desire  in  the  great  works  of  Maaois, 
Geli,  and  Donaldson ;  and  those  who 
maj  wish  to  connect  the  various  objects 
with  the  inner  life  and  manners  of  the 
people,  will  consult  with  advantage  the 
interesting  volume  on  Pompeii,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  written 
jointly  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
A.  Malkin.  The  figures  which  follow 
the  names  in  our  lists  signify  the  year 
in  which  the  object  was  escavated. 

I.  Stredl  of  the  I\mb»  (181 1-1 4). 
Approaching  Pompeii  by  the  road 
from  Torre  deirAnnunaiata,  we  enter 
it  by  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  here  celled  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana.  Before  it  reaches  the  gate  it 
traverses  the  suburb  called  Augusta 
Felix,  the  colony  of  Augustus,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  aristocratic 
<)uarter  of  the  city.  Everything  in 
this  suburb  is  Roman.^  On  either  side 
the  street  is  bordered  by  tombs  of  every 
variety  of  form  and  taste,  recalling  to 
our  imagination  the  ancient  glories  of 
the  Appian  as  it  once  emerged  fW>m 
the  Eternal  City  upon  the  Campagna. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  street  on 
llic  right  hand  is  the 

Ft7lao//>MMae0bs(i771-4).^Thisis 
tlie  most  extensive,  the  most  elaborate, 
and  the  most  hi^ly  decorated  private 
residence  which  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered. It  is  also  peculiarly  interest* 
ing  as  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  a 
suburban  villa  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  It  is  called  the  Villa  of  Diomedes 
on  the  very  slender  ground  of  the 
tomb  of  M.  Arrius  Diomedes  having 
been  found  near  it.  As  we  have  al- 
ready described  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Pompeii  houses,  we  shall 
not  weary  the  traveller  with  the  details 
of  each  separate  apartment,  but  shall 
simply  notice  the  leading  features  of 
the  building.  A  flight  of  six  steps  be- 
tween the  remains  of  the  two  columns 
which  formed  the  entrance-porch,  leads 
iu  from  the  foot-pavement  of  the 
Street  of  the  Tombs  into  the  peristyle, 
«— an  open  space,  like  the  cloister  of  a 
conventt  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 


porticos  supported  by  14  coluBint* 
This  peristyle  is  remarkable  for  its 
architectural  beauty.  The  lower  third 
of  the  columns  is  not  fluted;  but  th0 
entire  surface  is- coated  with  stucco,  a« 
are  the  capitals  and  the  decorations  of 
the  area  generally.  In  the  centre  ia  ao 
open  court  containing  an  impluvium^ 
by  which  ^e  cistern  of  the  villa  was 
supplied  with  water.  On  the  right  ot 
the  peristyle  a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to 
the  upper  apartments.  Those  on  the 
left  comprised  thebatiis,  the  dining 
and  sleeping  rooms,  a  gallery  over<* 
looking  the  garden,  the  reoeption 
room,  and  the  loggie,  which  com<* 
manded  a  view  of  the  sea.  All  ci 
tliese,  or  nearly  all,  are  decorated  with 
the  most  graceful  arabesques  and  othef 
ornaments,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  describe,  and,  if  described,  would 
scarcely  be  intelligible  without  the  aid 
of  drawings.  One  of  the  bath  rooms 
was  lighted  by  a  window  which  con« 
tained,  when  first  discovered,  four  panes 
of  glass  6  inches  square.  The  centre 
bed-room,  elegantly  decorated,  is  a  boW 
room,  opening  on  a  garden  and  lighted 
by  windows  and  bulls'  eyes  above; 
lliat  it  was  a  sleeping  room  was 
proved  by  the  discovery  of  several 
vases  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics  iq 
one  corner  of  it.  On  one  side  of  the 
lo^^ic  were  the  bedrooms  for  the  wo« 
men,  from  which  a  secret  stair  com« 
municated  with  the  state  apartments* 
On  the  left  side  of  the  peristyle  were 
apartments  for  servants,  which  have 
been  occupied  in  recent  years  by  the 
detachment  of  troops  who  are  stationed 
here  to  guard  the  city.  In  the  north 
angle  of  the  peristyle,  close  to  the  road» 
is  a  staiicase  leading  to  a  court  on  a 
lower  level  caused  by  the  rapid  slope 
of  the  ground  towards  the  sea.  ThiA 
court  contained  the  kitchens  and  other 
domestic  oflices.  A  long  corridor  runt 
from  one  side  of  this  court  to  the  por* 
tico  surrounding  the  garden,  for  the 
use,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  servants ;  on 
the  other  side  is  a  staircase  for  the  use 
of  the  fiunily.  In  the  centre  of  the 
garden  are  the  ruins  of  a  fountain ;  and 
beyond  it  are  the  columns  of  a  8um« 
mer-hoMse»  which  appear  to  have  sup« 
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portedTa  trellis.  In  the  outer  wall  of 
the  portico,  behind  this  summer-house, 
is  the  garden  gate,  which  opened  upon  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  sea  sliore. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  portico,  and 
outside  its  wall  at  a  lower  level,  is  a 
long  indoeure  approached  by  a  hand- 
some flight  of  steps :  it  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  winter  promepade.  Be- 
neath the  portico,  and  consequently 
below  the  level  of  the  garden,  are  long 
galleries  or  crypts,  which  were  evi- 
dently the  cellars  of  the  villa,  as  several 
amphorsB  were  found  in  them  leaning 
aji^ainst  the  wall,  with  their  pointed 
ends  stuck  in  the  ground  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  an  upright  position,  and 
now  fixed  there  by  the  volcanic  allu- 
vium which  has  penetrated  all  the 
lower  portions  of  the  building.  On 
the  night  of  the  eruption  the  owner  of 
this  splendid  property  appears  to  have 
lost  the  love  of  kindred  in  the  love  of 
life ;  for  his  skeleton  was  found,  with 
that  of  an  attendant,  near  the  garden 
gate,  the  one  still  holding  in  his  bony 
grasp  the  key  of  the  villa,  the  other 
carrying  a  purse  containing  100  gold 
and  silver  coins,  and  some  silver  vases. 
While  he  was  thus  endeavouring  to 
escape  to  the  sea  shore,  the  members  of 
his  fiimily  whom  he  had  abandoned  to 
their  fate  took  refuge  in  these  cellars, 
where  17  of  their  skeletons  were  found 
near  the  door,  as  if  they  had  tried  to 
retrace  their  steps  after  having  found 
that  the  place  afforded  no  shelter  from 
the  fiery  tempest.  From  the  gold 
necklaces  and  bracelets  on  the  necks 
and  arms  of  nearly  all  these  skeletons, 
it  appears  that  Uiey  were  mostly  fe^ 
males.  Two  were  the  skeletons  of 
children,  whose  skulls  still  retained 
some  portions  of  beautiful  blonde  hair. 
After  they  had  perished,  probably 
from  suffocation,  the  floor  of  the  cellar 
was  inundated  with  a  fine  alluvium, 
which  hardened '  upon  the  bodies  and 
took  casts,  not  only  of  their  forma,  but 
even  of  the  most  delicate  texture  of  the 
linen  which  they  wore  and  of  the  jewels 
which  adorned  their  persons.  One 
cast  of  a  young  girl,  part  of  which  still 
exists,  possessed  exceeding  elegance  oC 
form ;  the  neck  and  breast  especially 


were  perfect  models  of  female  beauty. 

**  How  sadly  echoing  to  the  stranjeer**  tread 
These  walls  respond,  like  voices  from  the 


And  sadder  traces — darker  scenes  are  there, 
Tkles  of  the  tomb  and  records  of  despsir ; 
In  Dcath*s   dilll  grasp   uncoasctous  arms 

enfold 
The  fatal  burthen  of  their  cherished  gold. 
Here  wasted  relics,  as  in  mockery  dwell 
Beside  some  treasure  tov*d  In  liff  too  well  | 
There,  faithful  hearts  have  moukIer*d  side  hj 

side, 
And  hands  are  clasped  that  death  could  not- 

divide.** 

Hftwasa. 

CknotapkofthaArrittnfatmfy(lSll). 
—  Oppoaite  the  villa  to  which  it  gives 
a  doubtful  name,  ia  the  cenoteph  of 
Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes,  the  freed- 
man  of  Liyia.  It  is  a  solid  building 
of  rubble  work  covered  with  stucco, 
with  a  facade  IS  feet  high,  in  which 
two  pilasters  support  a  pediment, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  small 
temple  One  word,  or  rather  one 
letter,  is  wanting  in  the  inacription, 
and  many  dissertations  have  been 
written  on  ite  probable  signification; 
but  it  is  now  supposed  to  liave  been 
the  initial  of  Livia.  It  will  then  read 
thus,  **  Marcus  Arriua  Diomedes, 
freedman  of  Livia,  magistrate  of  the 
suburb  of  Auguste  Felix,  to  the  me- 
mory of  himself  and  fiunily.**  The 
fiuces  under  the  inscription  show  that 
he  was  a  chief  magistrate;  they  are 
reversed,  to  denote  death.  Outside 
the  low  wall  of  the  enclosure  are  two 
funeral  cippi,  the  backs  of  which  are 
carved  in  iraitetion  of  human  hair. 
One  of  them  bears  the  name  of  the 
eldest  son  Marcus  Arrius,  the  other 
bears  that  of  Arria,  a  daughter  who 
died  in  her  8th  year.  On  the  front  of 
the  wall  is  an  inscription  to  another 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  Close  to 
the  platform  which  forms  the  sub- 
basement  for  the  tombs  of  the  Arrian 
family  is  the  cippus  of  a  ciiild,  VeiasiuM 
GrahUf  in  a  small,  plain,  semicircular 
niche';  it  bears  an  inscription  record- 
ing his  death  at  tlie  age  of  12.  Near 
it  are  the  Tamb$  of  SalviuM^  who  died 
at  the  age  of  5,  and  of  StrvUia;  both 
in  a  ruined  state. 

Tomb  of  Ceimt  and  LabtOy  an  oblong 
tomb,  ornamented  with  pilaaters  which 
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supported  a  rich  entablature  and  sta- 
tues, as  was  proved  by  the  fragments 
which  were  found  about  it.  According 
to  the  inscription,  it  was  erected  to 
Lucius  Ceius,  and  Lucius  Labeo,  twice 
quinquennial  duumvir  of  justice,  by 
Menomacbus,  their  freedman. 

Tomb  of  the  LiMIa,  a  solid  and  very 
elegant  tomb,  built  of  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine resembling  the  pedestal  of  a 
column,  16  feet  high^  with  a  moulding 
and  cornice,  and  a  long  inscription, 
recording  its  erection  on  a  site  given 
by  the  public,  by  Alleia  Decimilla, 
public  priestess  of  Ceres,,  to  her  bus* 
band  and  son,  Marcus  AUeius  Lucius 
Libella  the  father,  aedile,  duumvir, 
and  quinquennial  praefect,  and  M. 
AUeius  Libella  the  son,  decurion,  who 
lived  17  years.— 'Near  this  are  a  small 
square  enclosure,  and  another  tomb, 
both  of  them  either  half  finished  or 
ruined. 

Sttbierranean  Tomb. — At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  roads  is  a  closed  tomb 
to  which  this  name  has  been  given ;  it 
is  built  of  small  pieces  of  tufa,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  **opus  reticula- 
tum."  The  upper  part  has  been  greatly 
damaged  by  the  trees  and  vines  which 
grew  above  it  before  the  site  was  ex- 
cavated. It  is  remarkable  for  its 
marble  door,  in  a  single  slab  about  4 
feet  high,  unlike  anything  yet  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii ;  it  worked  upon 
bronxe  pivols,  and  was  closed  by  a 
ring  of  the  same  material,  with  an 
iron  bolt,  of  which  we  still  see  the 
fragments  rusted  in  the  marble.  The 
interior  is  a  small  arched  sepulchral 
chamber,  about  6  feet  square,  lighted 
by  a  window.  At  the  back,  in  a  square 
niche,  was  found  a  large  vase  of  oriental 
alabaster,  containing  ashes  and  bones, 
and  a  gold  ring  in  which  was  set  a 
very  beautiful  intaglio  of  a  stag.  Other 
vases  were  found  on  a  ledge  running 
round  three  sides  of  the  chamber,  Ju 
columbaria  beneath  this  ledge,  and  in 
the  side  walls  above  it.  No  inscrip* 
tion  of  any  kind  was  discovered. 

T%e  Uitrma,  beyond  tliis  tomb,  is 
a  small  square  enclosure  for  burning 
the  dead  bodies.  It  stands  in  the  street 
near  the'  junctimr  of  the  two  roads. 


Tliis  completes  the  monuments  on  the 
left  hand;  we^ now  cross  the  street 
to  the 

Sepulchral  TVicffaium,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  villa  of  Diomedes.  This  is 
a  small  irregular  enclosure,  entered  by 
a  low  door  and  open  at  the  top,  the 
internal  walls  painted  with  animals 
and  flowers.  It  was  used  for  the  Si- 
licemium,  or  ftineral  feast,  and  still 
retains  the  stone  trielinium  for  the 
mourners.  The  circular  pedestal  in 
the  centre,  which  was  probably  used  to 
support  the  table,  bore  an  inscription 
recording  its  erection  to  Vibrius  Satur- 
ninus  by  his  fireedman  Callistus. 

Tmb  of  NiBvoieia  T^che  and  Mu» 
natius  Favstm, — This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting-  tombs  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  from  ancient 
times.  It  is  a  family  altar-tomb  con- 
sisting of  a  square  enclosure,  the  front 
of  which,  except  a  narrow  passage  at 
one  side,  is  occupied  by  the  sepulchral 
chamber.  The  back  is  an  open  court, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall ;  from  this 
court  the  chamber  is  entered.  The 
tomb  stands  upon  two  steps,  and  bears 
on  its  front  a  bas-relief,  an  inscription, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  and  expressive 
female  head,  supposed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  Nsevoleia.  The  bas-relief  ap- 
pears to  represent  the  dedication  of 
the  tomb  and  the  sacrifices  which 
accompanied  the  ceremony.  On  one 
side  are  the  male  and  female  members 
of  her  fiimily  bearing  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  oflTerings;  on  the  other 
are  eight  magistrates  of  the  city  in 
their  robes.  In  the  centre  are  a  cippus 
and  an  altar  on  which  a  boy^is  de- 
positing his  offering.  On  each  side 
of  the  tomb  are  bas-reliefs  by  no  means 
inferior  to  this  in  interest.  One  of 
them  represents  the  bUellium  or  the 
seat  of  honour  in  the  Forum  and  the 
llieatre,  which  indicated  the  muni- 
cipal rank  of  the  individual,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  only  to 
that  class  of  priests  who  bore  the  title 
of  Augustals.  The  relief  on  the  other 
side  is  a  very  curious  representation 
of  a  ship  entering  port.  The  ship 
itself  has  a  raised  deck,  a  figure  head 
of  Minerva,  and  a  swanks  neck  at  the 
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9tern,  supporting  a  flag-staflC     It  has  a 
single  vast,  and  a  long  yard,  which 
carries  a  square  sail,  and  is  formed  of  two 
spars  lashed  together.   A  square  striped 
tag  is  flying  at  the  mast  head.     Two 
boys  are  lying  out  on  the  yard,  furling 
%he  sail ;  another  is  going  aloft  by  the 
shrouds ;  another,  who  has  apparently 
been  up  to  clear  the  sail,  is  coming  down 
the  fore  stay  hand  over  hand ;  a  man 
is  clewing  up  the  sail,  and  finally,  the 
master,  supposed  to  be  Munatius  him* 
self,  sits  at  the  helm  and  directs  their 
movements  with  his  right  hand.     This 
interesting    sculpture,    which    would 
make  a  beautiful  subject  for  a  seal,  is 
supposed  to  have  a  double  meaning, 
iGirst  as  a  memorial  of  the  commercial 
pursuits  of  Munatius ;  and  secondly  as 
illustrative  of  the    last  scene  of  the 
voyage  of  life,   when  the  soul  enters 
into    a  safe  and   peaceful  haven,  — a 
signification  which  would  make  it  an 
appropriate  and  touching  ornament  of 
a    Christian  sepulchre.     The  inscrip- 
tion records  the  erection  of  the  tomb 
by  Naevoleia  Tyche  in  her  lifetime  for 
herself,  for   Cmus  Munatius   Faustus, 
Augustal,  and  msgistrate  of  the  suburb, 
to  whom  the  Decurions,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,   granted  the  bi- 
sellium  on  account  of  his  merits,  and 
for  their  freedmen  and  freedwomen. 
In  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  on  the 
bench  surrounding  it,  and  in  the  niches 
in  the  wall,  were  found  several  cinerary 
urns,  some  lamps,  and  large  glass  ves- 
sels containing  ashes  and  protected  by 
leaden   coverings.       The  ashes   were 
found  on  examination  to  be  still  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  which  was  proved 
by  analysis  to  be  the  libations  of  oil 
and  wine.     In  a  small  niche   in  the 
wall  of  the  enclosure  is  a  cippus  bear- 
ing   the    name    of   Caius    Munatius 
Atimetus,  who  died  at  the  age  of  57. 

Tumb  of  the  Nistaeidian  Family ,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall  and  containing 
three  cippi,  bearing  the  names  of  Nista- 
cidius  Helenus,  Nistacidia  Scapis,  and 
Nistacidius  Januarius.  The  centre 
one  had  a  small  earthen  vase  sunk  in 
the  earth  in  front  of  it,  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  supposed,  of  receiving  tlie  liba- 
tions of  the  family. 


Sect,  ^ 

Cenotaph  of  CtthenHuB  QuielwM,  m^ 
imposing  moDumenty  in  a  court  21  feet 
square,  built  in  tho  form  of  a  solid 
altar-tomb,  elevated  upon  3  steps  and 
a  lofty  pedestal.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  white  marble  except  tho 
basement  and  the  outer  wall  which  are 
of  masonry  stuccoed.  On  this  wall 
are  small  square  pinnacles,  called  aero* 
teria,  covered  with  mythological  relieft 
in  stucco,  representing  Fame  and 
Victory,  the  funeral  pile,  the  history 
of  Theseus,  and  the  story  of  (Edipus 
and  the  Sphinx.  The  cenotaph  itself 
is  decorated  with  an  degant  cornice 
and  mouldings,  with  garlands  of  oak 
leaves  and  branches  of  palms,  and 
rams*  heads  richly  carved.  In  frontt 
within  a  handsome  border,  is  the  biseU 
Hum,  and  an  inscription  recording  that 
this  honour  was  conferred  on  Caiua 
Calventius  Quietus,  Augustal,  by  de- 
cree of  the  Decurions  and  with  th^ 
consent  of  the  people,  as  an  acknow<« 
ledgment  of  bis  munificence. 

The  Bowui  'Domb,  a  circular  tower 
with    a    vaulted  roof,   decomted    ex<^ 
teroally  with  pilasters,  standing  on  a 
large    square    basement,    ornamentecl 
like   that    of    Calventius   with  little 
pinnacles  or  acroteria,  which  are  de-* 
corated  with  bas-reliefs.     One  of  these 
represents  a  female  figure  with  a  patera 
and  garland  in  her  band  in  the  act  of 
offering  some  fruits  upon   an  altar; 
another  represents  a  young  mother  ii^ 
a  richly  flowing  Greek  dress,  like  that 
which  is  still  worn  by  the  peasantry 
of  Isola  (p.  47.),  depositing  a  funeral 
fillet    on    the    skeleton    of  a    child, 
MajEois  supposes  this  touching  com- 
position to  refer  to  the  discovery  of  a 
child  which  had  perished  in  the  earth<« 
quake  ;  it  lies  on  a  heap  of  stones  or 
ruins,  with  the  left  arm  thrown  back 
over  the  head  as  if  in  sleep.     A  narrow 
staircase  leads  up  to  the  circular  chain<9 
her,  which  contains  three  niches  with 
sepulchral  vases,  and  is  lighted  by  ^ 
small    aperture    above    the    cornice. 
The  walls  and  vaulted  roof  are  painted 
with  arabesques,   peacocks,  dolphins, 
and  swans.     As  only  one  of  the  vaset 
was  found  to  contain  ashes,  and  the 
two  slabs  of  marble  in  the  wall  bmf: 
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oo  iiMcriptioiis,  it  is  luppooed  that  this 
tomb  was  built  by  tb«  parents  of  the 
ctiild  shortly  before  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  and  that  the  catastrophe  pre- 
vented their  being  reunited  i»  death 
in  the  spot  they  had  intended  to  be 
tbctr  last  home. 

T^omb  of  Aridtu   SeaunUf  a  Tery 
handsome  monument  which  has  been 
illustrated  with  great  learning  by  the 
Count  de  Clarac,  Masois»  Millin,  and 
other  antiquaries.       In  consists  of  a 
funeral  pillar  or  square  cippus  upon 
three  steps,  supported  on  a  square  base* 
Dient,  with  an  attached  doorway  at  the 
side  decorated  with    fluted  pilasters 
and  leading  by  a  narrow  passa^c»  like 
that  in  the  Tomb  of  Kssvoleia,  to  the 
open  court  at  the  back  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber*    The  basement  and  the  steps 
of  the  cippus  are  ornamented   with 
stucco  relief,  representing  gladiatorial 
combats  and  hunting  aoenesb      They 
have  all  been  engraved  by  Maaois  and 
will  be  studied  with  great  interest  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  possess  com* 
plete  and  authentic  information  on  the 
games  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres. 
In   ftct    so    much    was    thought   of 
them  by  the  ancients  themselves  that 
many  of  the  subjects   have  been  re«> 
stored,  though  in  a  style  &r  inferior 
to  the  originals  and  occanonally  with 
an  evident  attempt  to  modernise  the 
armour  and  costumes    The  sculptures 
of  the  steps  and  those  of  the   lower 
irieze  of  the  basement  repraseqt  the 
bunting  scenes  and  the  combats  of  the 
gladiators  with  wild  animals ;  those  of 
the  upper  frieze  of  the  basement  repre* 
sent  the  deadly  combats  of  the  gladi- 
ators themselves     Beginning  with  the 
lower  one^  we  have  two  hares  with  a  dog 
on  the  scent ;  a  stag  on  the  point  of 
being  run  down  by  dogs  a  wild  boar 
at  full  speed  with  a  dog  fastened  on 
his  off  leg;  another  wild  boar  killed 
by  the  spear  of  a  huntsnoan ;  and  a 
bull  transfixed  from  chest  to  back  by 
the  spear  of  a  gladiator.    In  the  upper 
friese  we  have  a  still  more  interesting 
series  representing  not  only  the  actual 
combats  of  the   gladiators    but  the 
touching  manner   in    which   the  one 
^bo  was  de&ated  implored  his  life 
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from  the  spectators  and  the  entire  sub* 

mission  with  which  he  resigned  himself 

to  the  sword  of  his  conqueror  when 

the  verdict  of  the  people  was  against 

him.      Many  of  the  figures  bear  the 

names  of  the  combatants  written  over 

them  in  black  letters  with  numerals 

to  denote  the  number  of  combats  in 

which  they  had   been  victorious^— a 

curious   record,  tm  showing   that  no 

amount  of  previous  success  was  allowed 

to  weigh  in  favour  of  the  unfortunates 

whom  the  people  condemned  to  die* 

The  1st  combat  is  between  two  horse* 

men,  both  of  whom  have  their  spear 

arms    protected    by   banded    armour* 

which  occurs  also  on  the  thigh  of  the 

one  who  bears  the  name  of  Nobilior, 

whose  number  shows  that  he  has  been 

eleven   times  successful.      He   wears 

also  a  boot  laced  with  thongs  like  that 

worn  by  the  peasants  of  Calabria  at 

this  day.     His  adversary  wears  a  shoe 

perfectly  resembling  a  modem  slipper* 

Their  helmets  have  the  visors  down* 

and  would  scarcely  appear  out  of  placa 

in  a  collection  of  medieval  armour. 

The  2nd  group  represents  the  termina* 

tion  of  a  combat  on  foot;   the  two 

gladiators  whose  dress  indicates  that 

they  are  of  different   nations   stand 

awaiting  the  decree  of  the  spectators 

the  unsuccessful  one  in  front,  wounded 

in  the  breast,  holds  up  the  forefinger 

of  his  left  hand  to  implore  his  life; 

the  victor  stands  close  behind  to  strike 

the  fatal  blow  if  the  petition  be  re« 

fused.     Like  the  equestrian  group  just 

mentioned    they   both    wear  helmets 

with  vizors  down.     The  Srd  ii  also  a 

ft>ot  combat  between  two  gladiators 

who  are  believed  from  their  dress  tQ 

be  a  Thracian  and  a  Gaul;  the  finrner 

is  covered  with  armour  in  every  part 

likely  to  be  exposed,  and  the  helmets 

of  both  have  the  vizors  down.     The 

Gaul  is  kneeling  on  his  right  knee  and 

imploring  pity  in  the  usual  manner  but 

without  success  although  he  had  beei| 

a  conqueror  fifteen  times  the  Greek 

letter  8  above  his  head  signifying  that 

he  was  put  to  death.     The  4th  is  a 

combat  between  two  secutores  and  twtf 

retiarii,  well  known  as  the  combat  of 

the  net,  the  latter  being  armed  witb 
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tridenti  «id  a  net  which  it  is  their 
object  to  throw  over  the  head  of  their 
antagonists.  In  this  instance  one  of 
the  stvordnien  has  been  wounded  in  three 
places,  and  the  sentence  of  deatii  having 
been  pronounced  in  spite  of  his  six  pre- 
tious  victories,  he  kneels  and  bends 
forward  to  receive  the  death  wound 
which  his  own  comrade  is  obliged  to 
inflict,  as  the  trident  of  the  conqueror 
is  not  calculated  for  such  a  service. 
The  5ih  group  represents  a  Thracian 
and  a  Gaul,  whose  dresses  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Srd  group.  In  this 
instance,  the  latter  is  victorious,  and 
from  his  attitude  we  may  infer  that 
his  adversary  has  appealed  in  vain  to 
the  mercy  of  the  people.  Tlie  6th 
and  7th  groups  occupy  the  friese  over 
the  door.  One  of  them  represents  the 
master  of  the  ring,  or  the  lani5;ta, 
checking  the  ardour  of  the  victor,  who 
seems  anxious  to  despatch  his  antago- 
nist without  waiting  for  the  decree 
of  the  spectators,  which  is  supposed 
from  this  circumstance  to  have  been 
favourable.  The  lanista  appears,  from 
the  inscription  in  large  letters  over  the 
central  group,  to  have  been  called 
Caius  Ampliatus,  a  member  of  a 
family  which  is  supposed,  from  an 
inscription  found  in  the  Basilica,  to 
have  t>een  the  contractors  for  supply- 
^*^f?  gladiators  for  the  public  games. 
The  next  and  last  group  represents 
a  vanquished  Gaul  &lling  dead  to  the 
ground.  The  reliefii  on  the  steps  of 
the  cippus  are  on  a  smaller  scale. 
They  represent  a  combat  of  a  naked 
gladiator  with  a  lion  and  a  panther; 
another  naked  gladiator  preparing  to 
spring  from  the  attack  of  a  wild  boar; 
a  wolf  transBxed  with  a  spear ;  a  stag 
brought  down  by  two  wolves ;  a  man 
in  gladiatorial  armour  attacking  a 
panther  and  a  bull  fastened  together 
by  a  rope,  while  another  is  ttrging  the 
bull  forward  with  a  spear;  and  lastly 
a  bear  fight,  in  which  the  man  holds 
the  veil  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  in- 
troduced in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
(a.  c.  41-54)  — the  undoubted  pro- 
totype of  the  Spanish  matador,  lite 
inseriptioQ  records  the  erection  of  the 
Tomb  by  Scaurus  the  fiither  to  his  son 


Aricius  Scaurus,  of  the  Menehian  tribe. 
Duumvir,  by  command  of  the  Decuriooa 
who  granted  the  site  of  the  monument, 
2000  sesterces  (16/.)  for  his  funeral, 
and  decreed  that  his  equestrian  statue 
should  be  placed  in  the  Forum. 

Ttimb  of  Tyche  Ventrta, — Beyond 
the  Tomb  of  Scaurus  is  a  sepulchral 
enclosure  with  a  cippus  bearing  the 
name  of  Juno  Tyche  Julia  Augusta 
Venerea,  and  an  unfinished  monument 
with  a  columbarium  of  14  niches. 

Suburban  /an.— On  the  opposite  side  u 
of  the  road  are  the  remains  of  a  portico* 
and  shops  of  a  very  ordinary  character, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  sub- 
urban inn  for  the  country  people  who 
brouglit  the  produce  of  their  farms  for 
sale,  lliis  supposition  rests  only  on 
the  discovery  of  some  fragments  of  a 
cart,  the  skeleton  of  an  asa  with  a 
brunse  bit,  a  part  of  a  wheel,  and  some 
provisions.  Four  skeletons  were  found 
among  the  ruins,  with  some  gold  and 
bronze  coins  which  they  were  carrying 
with  them. 

House  of  the  Columne, — A  small  villa 
behind  the  S.  £.  angle  of  the  inn, 
containing  a  fountain  and  four  columns, 
from  which  it  obtains  its  name. 

Great  Court  amd  Villa  of  Cieero 
(1764). — Crossing  again  to  the  right 
side  of  the  street,  we  find  an  inclosure 
leading  to  a  vast  court  with  a  portico. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Etruscan  cemetery,  or  an  Ustrina 
for  the  foneral  pile;  but  it  is  now, 
with  more  probability,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  courts  of  the  adjoining  villa, 
which  has  been  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Cicero.  He  tells  us,  indeed* 
in  many  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  a 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  this 
one.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this 
villa  must  have  been  the  property  of  a 
man  of  taste  as  well  as  wealth;  for 
some  of  the  finest  paintings  and  mo- 
saics in  the  Museo  BoriN>mco  were 
found  among  its  ruins,  including  the 
celebrated  paintings  of  the  Eight  Dan* 
satrici  and  the  mosaics  which  bear  the 
name  of  Dioaoorides  of  Samoa.  An 
inscription  found  in  a  niche  of  the 
baths  described  them  as  the  Hot  and 
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Cold  Baths  of  M.  Cnmufl  Fnigius. 
We  hare  nothing  to  add  in  regard  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  Ttlla,  as  it  was 
again  6Iled  up  with  earth  as  soon  as 
its  treasures  were  removed.  Its  situa- 
tion must  hare  been  admirable,  sur- 
passing even  that  of  the  Villa  of  Dio- 
medes.  In  front,  facing  the  street 
there  was  a  row  of  shops,  and  a  portieo. 

The  Jffemieyele  ( 1 811 ),  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the-  street,  is  a  deep  semi- 
eircular  seat  or  esedra,  with  a  vaulted 
ro(»f  ornamented  in  front  by  pilasters 
in  two  rows,  the  uppef  ones  springing 
out  of  the  capitals  of  the  lower.  The 
walls  and  vault  were  gaily  painted 
in  arabesques  and  pand&  Near  it 
were  found  the  skeletons  of  a  mother 
and  three  children,  one  of  them  an  in- 
fra t,  all  closely  folded  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  covered  with  gold  ornaments 
elaborately  worked,  and  enriched  with 
pendant  pearls  of  great  value. 

7Vm6  ofth€  GUu9  Amphora  (176S), 
near  the  Hemicyde,  remarkable  for  an 
amphora  of  blue  glass  with  white 
figures  which  was  found  in  it. 

Timb  of  the  Gariand*  (1606),  on  a 
lofly  basement,  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters sustaining  festoons  of  flowers. 

Houaeoftke  Motaie  CdImiiim(1837), 
a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  so  called, 
with  the  remains  cif  a  tomb  in  which 
a  beautiful  glass  urn  containing  ashes 
was  disoovcred.  A  rumA  bete  branehed 
off  to  Nola  on  the  left,  skirting  the 
walls  without  entering  the  city. 

Cemotaph  of  Tartniiu$  Ftiix  (1763). 
— Between  the  Nola  road  and  the  Gate 
is  a  square  basement  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  name  of  T.  Teren- 
tius  Felix  Major,  of  the  Mcnenian 
tribe,  .£dile,  &c.  A  cippus,  some 
glass  cinerary  urns  covered  with  lead^ 
some  lacrymatories,  and  other  flineral 
obgcets  were  found  near  it. 

iSltafiM;— -Close  to  the  gate  is  a  base 
supposed  to  have  formed  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue,  mb  many  fragments  of 
bronse  were  found  idwut  its  base. 
This  completes  the  list  of  objects  en 
the  left  hand. 

Tht  open  Homieyele§t  and  Me  Tomb 
of  Plorehu  (^nes). — Returning  to  the 
angle  of  the  shops  in  front  of  the  Villa 
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of  Cicero,  we  find  the  opening  of  m 
street  which  led  fW>m  the  main  road  to 
the.  sea.  At  the  corner  a  marble  statue 
was  found,  with  an  inscription  record- 
ing that  Titus  Suadius  Clemens,  the 
Tribune,  acting  on  the  authority  of  th4 
Emperor  Vespasian,  restored  to  the  Re-' 
public  of  Pompeii  all  the  public  placee 
possessed  by  private  individuals.  At 
the  opposite  angle  was  a  bracket  with 
a  painting  of  a  huge  serpent,  supposed 
to  be  for  the  reception  of  votive  oflierings; 
this  curious  relic  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  accident  in  1813.  The  first 
of  the  open  Hemicycles  adjoins  this 
angle.  As  its  back  was  protected  from 
the  sun,  it  Is  not  covered  like  the  other 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  17  feet 
in  diameter ;  and  the  bench  bears  an 
inscription  recording  that  the  Decu- 
rions  had  decreed  a  place  of  burial 
to  Mamia,  daughter  of  Porcius,  thtf 
public  priestess.  At  the  foot  of  the 
step  is  another  inscription  on  an  up^ 
right  stone,  recording  another  decree 
of  the  Dccurions  granting  to  M.  Por- 
cius a  piece  of  ground  85  feet  square; 
This  is  supposed  to  be  th6  ground  now 
covered  by  the  tomb  between  the  first 
and  second  henficycle.  The  latter  dif- 
fers in  no  essential  particular  from 
that  which  we  have  described,  except 
that  the  inscription  has  been  removed 
to  Naples.  It  bore  the  name  of  Aulus 
Vmus  the  Duumvir,  fat  which  reason 
the  hemicycle  has  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed as  his  monument.  Hie  7bm6 
of  PoreiKf,  as  it  is  called  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  inscription,  presents  nothing 
to  require  notice.  We  pass  on,  theret 
fore,  to  a  more  interesting  object,  tht 
tomb  of  his  daughter  :  — 

Tomb  of  Mamia  the  PrieetetB  (1763), 
a  large  and  very  handsome  tomb,  of 
which  a  restoration  will  be  found  in 
Masois.  It  stands  in  a  court,  which  is 
entered'  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  an 
enclosure  called,  from  the  number  of 
masks  found  there,  the  Tomb  of  the 
Comedians.  It  is  a  square  tomb,  built 
of  stuccoed  masonry,  with  four  column^ 
in  front,  supposed  to  have  been  Corin- 
thian ;  but  the  absence  of  the  capital4 
makes  it  doubtful.  The  walls  of  th« 
interior  were  painted  with  arabesqueai' 
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pnd  had  1 1  niches,  the  largest  of  which 
contained  a  large  urn  of  terra  cotta, 
covered  with  ImhL  In  the  circuit  of 
the  chamber  were  pedesuls  supporting 
statues  of  inferior  merit,  which  have 
been  removed  to  Naples.  In  the 
centre  is  a  pedestal  which  probably 
contained  the  principal  urn.  Several 
cippi  were  found  in  the  enclosure  out- 
side this  chamber,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Istacidia  and  other  &milics.  In 
another  enclosure,  behind,  were  found 
large  quantities  of  bones  of  sheep  and 
Qxen,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  oflerings  to  the  dead* 
The  site  was  formerly  described,  most 
absurdly,  as  a  Cemetery  for  Animals. 

Tomb  of  Maretu  Cerrimiut  (17GS), 
formerly  supposed  to  be  an  JEdimUi, 
and  popularly  called  the  Sentry  Box. 
This  is  a  small  vaulted  niche  just 
outside  the  city  gate,  which,  when 
first  opened,  was  found  decorated  in- 
ternally with  paintings.  In  a  small 
recess  at  the  liack  was  a  small  base 
which  sustained  either  a  figure  <»*  an 
|irn ;  over  it  was  found  the  following 
inscription,  **  M.  Cerrinius  Restitutus 
AugusUlis,  Loco  D.  D.  D.**  The 
same  inscription  was  repeated  on  an 
^Itar  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
niche,  but  which  was  unfortunately  re- 
moved to  make  some  repairs  in  another 
building.  A  very  beautiful  tripod  sup- 
ported by  satyrs,  which  was  also  found 
here,  stood  probably  ou  this  altar* 
From  these  circumstances  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  niche  was  a  sepulchral 
monument  and  Saoellum.  Maiois,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  inscriptions,  imagined  that  it  was 
an  sdicula  or  small  shrine  to  the  tu- 
telary genius  of  the  roads.  The  po- 
pular idea  that  it  was  a  sentry-box, 
which  in  truth  it  very  much  resembles 
in  its  present  state,  arose  from  the  dis- 
eovery  of  a  soldier's  skeleton  within  it 
The  fiicts  we  have  just  mentioned  are 
quite  at  variance  with  this  idea';  and, 
moreover,  there  is  no  such  building  as 
a  sentry-box  at  any  vi  the  other  gates, 
or  on  any  part  of  the  walls  which  are 
at  present  visible ;  but  as  this  skeleton 
was  folly  armed,  with  bis  helmet  on 
|us  head  and  his  band  still  grasping 


bis  lance,  there  is  no  dottbt  that  he  was 
on  duty  «t  the  adjoining  gate.  From 
its  proximity  to  the  mountain,  this 
quarter  must  have  been  the  first  which 
felt  the  eflieots  of  the  eruption ;  and 
when  the  fiery  storm  thickened  around 
him,  the  hero,  faithful  to  his  trust,  most 
have  taken  dielter  in  this  building, 
rather  than  follow  his  fellow  citiaens 
who  were  escaping  by  the  oUier  gates; 
he  may  therefore  be  literally  ssud  to 
have  died  at  his  post. 

Herernhnnm  GaU  (1770).  —  This  v^ 
gate,  small  as  it  seems  according  to 
modem  notions,  was  the  most  im* 
portant  entrance  to  the  city.  The 
arch  has  entirely  disappeared ;  but 
enough  of  the  other  parts  remains  to 
show  that  it  had  a  central  entrance 
14^fvet  wide,  and  two  side  entrances 
for  foot  passengers,  each  of  which  was 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  10  fieet  high. 
The  height  of  the  central  openingcannoC 
be  ascertained  in  the  absence  of  the 
arch,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  leas 
than  20  feet,  llie  architecture  of  the 
gate  is  entirely  Roman.  It  is  a  doubly 
gate,  built  of  brick  and  lava  in  alternate 
layers.  The  outer  side  was  defended  by 
a  portcullis,  lowered  by  grooves  whidi 
still  exist  in  the  piers;  the  inner  side 
was  closed  by  folding  doors,  working 
upon  pivots  in  boles  which  are  still 
visible  in  the  pavement.  Between  the 
portcullis  and  the  inner  door  there 
was  a  large  open  space,  not  a  mere 
machicolation  in  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  but  a  complete  division  from  the 
pavement  upwards,  making  the  gate  e. 
double  one,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the 
portcullis  being  carried  the  besieged 
could  throw  down  molten  kad  and 
other  missiles  on  their  assailants,  before 
they  liad  time  to  force  the  inner  door* 
The  whole  building  was  covered  with 
white  stucco,  on  which  were  found 
written  in  red  or  black  letters,  an* 
nouncements  of  gladiatorial  games  and 
official  ordinances.  A  marble  sun-dial 
was  found  outside  the  gate,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  left  entrance  and 
the  wall. 

II.  Sireot  cf  Hereukmemm,— 'On  en« 
tering  the  gate,  we  find  that  the  street, 
before  us  rises  rapidly,  and,  trending  ta 
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the  &£.,  proceeds  by  two  or  three 
eurves  direet  to  the  Forum.  The 
houses  on  the  right,  as  we  have  already 
remarkn),  appear  to  have  supplanted 
the  sea  wall,  and  to  have  extended  in 
some  instances  to  the  beach:  but  as 
they  were  filled  up  when  first  ex- 
amined, it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
adequate  opinion  of  their  character  or 
extent.  On  the  left,  the  houses  are 
arranged  in  square  or  longitudinal 
blocks,  isolated  by  the  transverse  streets 
which  communicate  with  the  main 
thoroughfiires,  and  forming  what  the 
Romans  called  '*  islands  of  houses,**-— 
an  arrangement  which  the  traveller 
who  has  visited  Turin  will  readily 
comprehend.  Immediately  on  the  in« 
side  of  the  gate,  on  the  left  hand,  are 
the  SIfeps  leading  to  the  walls. 

HoMM  ofikt  Tridiniiim  (1787).  ^ 
Close  to  the  steps  is  a  private  house 
which  is  worth  notice  as  a  specimen  of  the 
second  class  of  houses.  It  is  altogether 
on  the  smallest  scale,  consisting  of  a 
passage,  a  sitting  room,  a  servant's  room 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  kitchen,  a 
hurarium,or  domestic  chapel,  containing 
an  interesting  representation  of  a  bed 
on  which  the  goddess  is  reposing,  and 
a  court  which  was  evidently  covered 
with  trellis  work,  as  the  holes  for  the 
beams  are  still  visible ;  in  one  corner 
is  a  very  large  stone  triclinium,  from 
trhich  the  house  derives  its  name. 
Above,  there  was  apparently  jone  bed- 
room and  a  terrace. 

Inn  of  Jiirintu  (1770) The  first 

bouse  on  the  right  close  to  the  gate. 
The  checquers  found  on  the  doorposts 
sufficiently  explain  the  character  of 
this  house.  The  entrance  is  by  a  broad 
carriage  doorway,  leading  into  a  spa- 
cious apartment  which  was  evidently 
an  inn  yard,  as  two  skeletons  of  horses, 
fragments  of  bits  and  bridles  rings 
for  fastening  animals,  and  portions  of 
chariot  wheels,  were  found  in  it.  The 
bouse  contains  several  apartments  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers,  a 
kitchen,  a  long  cellar,  and  a  liquor 
shop.  On  a  pilaster  of  the  latter  is 
carved  a  phallus,  as  an  amulet  agsinst 
the  evil  eye. 

ThamwpoKum  (1769).'— A  house  for 


the  sale  of  hot  drinks,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  inn,  corresponding  to  the 
modern  coffee-house,  with  numerous 
apartmento  in  the  rear  which  served 
probably  as  drinking  rooms,  as  one  of 
the  walls  contained  announcements  of 
the  public  festivals  of  the  day.  The 
shop  itself  contained  a  furnace,  steps 
for  arranging  the  glasses,  and  a  marble 
counter,  which  still  exhibits  the  staimf 
of  the  liquor  and  the  mnrks  of  thtf 
glasses,  llie  figure  of  Mercury  wa4 
painted  on  various  parts  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  walls  were  covered  with 
proper  names,  scratched  by  the  cuS'J 
tomers  upon  the  plastering  which 
covered  other  names  of  previous  scrib* 
biers  •  practice  which  thus  appears  to 
be  less  modem  and  less  Briti^  than  i< 
usually  imagined. 

Hotue  of  the  Vtttab  (1769).— ^ A  ^ 
double  house,  comprising  a  vestibule, 
an  atrium  with  the  usual  apartments  on 
each  side,  a  triclinium,  formerly  richly 
paved  with  mosaics  and  decorated  with 
luxurious  pictures  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  name  given  to  it. 
The  pavement  of  several  of  the  rooms 
was  formed  of  Iwautiful  mosaics  which 
have  been  removed  to  Naples;  one, 
however  still  remains  at  the  threshold 
of  the  second  house,  to  welcome  the 
visiter  with  the  word  Saihe.  The  ^ 
walls  of  several  of  the  bedrooms  and  ^ 
cabinets  were  richly  painted  with 
arabesques  and  other  decorations.  In 
one  of  them  a  quantity  of  female  or* 
naments  and  the  skeleton  of  a  dog  were 
found.  At  the  extremity  of  the  house 
is  a  semicircular  room  called  the 
sacrarium,  containing  an  altar  orf 
which  those  who  gave  the  building 
the  name  it  besrs,  supposed  that  the 
sacred  fire  was  kept  burning.  When 
first  excavated,  the  kitchen  and  offices 
were  found  filled  with  fruits,  com,  and 
amphorie  of  wine. 

Hafn$e  of  the  Surgeon  (1771).^  A  ^^ 
single  atrium  with  two  long  apart4 
ments  st  the  sides  and  a  garden  behind  ; 
the  former  painted  with  architectural 
designs,  arsb^ues,  grote^ues,  and 
compartments  containing  figures.  Forty 
of  the  surgical  instruments  now  in  the 
Museum  at   Naples  and  described  at 
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p.  1 85.  were  found  here.  Some  of  them, 
as  we  have  there  remarked,  might  be 
paed  by  the  surgeoo  of  the  preient 
day.  With  all  bis  skill,  however,  this 
Pompeii  doctor  would  not  have  jus- 
tified Dr.  Johnxon*s  eulogy  on  the 
liberality  of  Physicians,  for  the  weighto 
which  were  found  in  his  establishment 
were  inscribed  with  the  significant 
words  erne  and  hnbtbis,  "  Buy  and  you 
shall  have,*'  or  in  other  words  "  No 
trust." 

Cuitim  Hotm  nr  TeUmium  ( 1 788  ). — 
A  large  doorway  leading  into  a  spa- 
cious  court,  which  was  found  filled 
with  steelyards,  scales,  and  weights  of 
lead  and  marble.  Behind  it  is  an  un- 
paged court,  in  which  the  skeletons 
of  two  horses  with  three  bronxe  bells 
on  the  neck  of  each  were  found. 

Soap  Factory  ( 1786). — A  small  shop, 
which  contained  heaps  of  lime  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  other  materials  for 
soap-boiling,  the  vats,  the  evaporating 
pans,  and  the  moulds. 

CooA«*^A«p«  (1786).  —  Two  houses, 
near  the  corner  of  the  street,  which,  on 
liecount  of  the  arrangement  of  the  coun- 
ters, were  formerly  called  Thermopolia, 
jiname  once  given  to  all  the  shops  which 
had  materials  for  heating  liquids.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  Tbennopolium, 
properly  so  called,  corresponded  with 
the  modem  coffee-house,  and  tliat  the 
building  already  described  under  this 
title,  near  the  Gate,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  type  of  the  class.  These  smaller 
shops,  unprovided  as  they  appear  to 
be  with  rooms  for  the  customers,  were 
probably  cooks*  shops,  open  to  the 
street,  where  the  articles  were  cooked 
and  sold  across  the  counter,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  many  Italian  towns.  An 
inscription  was  found  in  one  of  them, 
stating  that  the  proprietor,  **  Phoebus, 
solicits  M.  Holconius  Priscus  and  C 
Gaulus  Rufus  the  duumvir,  with  his 
other  customers,*'  —  a  form  of  frequent 
occurrence,  equivalent  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  modern  shopkeeper  that 
he  is  patronised  by  the  nobility. 

Fountain  ( 1 788),  called  the  Foun- 
tain in  Triviis,  because*  it  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  three  streets ;  it  is  a 
small  basin,  with  a  fount^iin  flowing 


from  a  casfeffivM,  or  cirealar-beauled 
reservoir,  ornamented  with  aeulptured 
figures. 

III.  We  now  turn  down  th«  little 
street  on  our  left,  at  tlie  back  of  the 
triangular  mass  or  **  island*'  of  bouses 
which  we  have  just  examined. 

Hotm  of  the  Damcimg  Girh  ( 1 8 II ).-— 
A  richly  decorated  house,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  pictures  of  the  Four 
Oansatrici,  still  graceful  and  volup- 
tuous, which  covered  the  entire  atrium. 
Thia  and  the  two  following  houses 
were  formerly  supposed  to  have  fixmed 
one  ouuision. 

HoufM  of  Nareutua  (1811),  fonnerly 
called  the  House  of  Apollo,  from  the 
celebrated  bronse  statuette  with  silver 
strings  which  was  found  in  it.  The 
modem  name  is  derived  from  a  graceful 
picture  of  Narcissus,  The  peristyle 
and  its  columns  are  very  el^;ant ;  the 
hollows  in  the  low  wall  which  fills  the 
interoolumniations  are  supposed  to 
have  contained  flowers.  From  the  sur- 
gical instruments,  ointments,  and  lint 
found  in  one  of  the  rooms,  tlie  house  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  lesidenoe  of 
a  surgeon. 

Hou$e  of  lais  and  Osiri$  (1813),  a 
small  domestic  temple,  formerly  con- 
considered  the  Sacrarium  of  the  House 
of  the  Dansatrici.  It  contained  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  and 
a  figure  of  Harpocrates  enjoining 
silence  with  his  finger.  One  of  the 
rooms  is  painted  with  representation* 
of  two  young  deities  in  love,  warrior* 
on  horseback  pursuing  fugitive  dam- 
sels, and  other  familiar  subjects.  At 
the  bottom  of  thui  street,  ten  skeletonsv 
one  that  of  a  child,  were  found,  with 
some  rings,  bracelets,  silver  money, 
and  a  bronze  laptenu 

House  of  Pupius  (1813),  so  called 
from  the  name  written  on  tlie  external 
wall;  it  contains  some  mosaics  and 
paintings,  none  of  which  require  par* 
tieular  description. 

IV.  We  return  hence  to  the  Tri- 
vium  and  Fountain  in  the  Street  of 
Herculaneum. 

Public  Bakehouse  ( 1 809),  at  the  angle 
of  the  House  of  Sallust,  the  proprietor 
of  which  no  doubt  let  it  to  advantage 
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an  Cato  tells  us  tbat  the  millers  of 
Pompeii  were  in  great  repute.  This 
bakehoase,  which  is  smaller  thau  one 
we  shall  have  to  describe  shortly,  con- 
tains three  large  mills  and  one  small  one, 
the  oven  with  two  troughs  for  water  in 
front  of  it,  the  kneading  room,  the  cis- 
tern, the  store-room,  &c.  When  first 
opened,  the  corn,  the  water- vessels, 
and  the  amphor«  containing  the  flour, 
were  all  in  their  proper  places,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  but  the  fire,  to 
liave  enabled  a  modem  baker  to  resume 
the  business 

Houw  of  Sattutt  (1809),  formerly 
called  the  House  of  Actieon,  from  a 
celebrated  picture  on  the  wall  of  the 
ladies*  atrium.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  private  mansions  in  Pompeii. 
J  t  occupies  an  area  of  40  square  yards, 
and  Is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
streets,  the  ground-floor,  as  usual, 
lieing  occupied  by  shops.  When  first 
excavated,  it  bore  unmistakeable  marks 
of  having  been  rifled  of  its  portable 
treasures  after  the  eruption,  llie  ar- 
rangement of  the  building  and  the 
details  of  its  different  apartments  are 
described  nt  length  in  all  the  great 
works  on  Pompeii,  but  our  space  allows 
us  to  notice  only  the  leading  features. 
The  entrance-door  is  flanked  by  pilasters 
with  stucco  capitals,  one  of  which  re- 
presento  Silenus  teaching  a  young  fiiun 
to  play  upon  the  pipe.  The  passage  is 
bordered  by  apartments  for  the  porter 
and  by  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  oil,  pro- 
duced, probably,  on  the  proprietor's 
estate.  The  atrium  is  Tuscan,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  and  an  implu- 
vium  of  Greek  marble  in  the  form  of 
a  shell.  On  either  side  are  highly  de- 
corated apartments,  one  of  which  serves 
as  an  ante-chamber  to  a  hall  on  the  left, 
supposed,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  bake* 
house,  to  have  been  a  winter  triclinium. 
The  apartments  at  the  end  of  the 
atrium  open  on  a  portico  of  fluted 
Doric  columns,  which  borders  a  narrow 
strip  of  garden-ground,  70  feet  by  20, 
the  centre  of  which  was  paved,  the 
flowers  being  arranged  in  boxes  like 
a  modern  orangery.  The  walls  were 
gracefully  painted  to  represent  trellis- 
work,   creepers,  birds,  and  fountains. 


In  one  comer  is  a  summer  triclinium, 
with  a  round  table  of  marble  in  the 
middle  and   apertures  above  fur  the 
beams  of  the  trellis.     The  walls  are 
painted  in  panel,  with  a  friexe  at  the 
top  representing  the  eatables  used  at 
a  feast,  but  nearly  every  trace  of  this 
painting  has  perished.      In  the  other 
corner  of  the  garden  is  a  small  st(»ve 
for  heating  water,  supposed  to  mark 
the  position  of  a  bath.     On  the  right    ^ ' 
of  the  atrium  is  the  most  interesting 
department  of  the  maiuion,  the  Kene* 
reum,  a  real  prototype  of  the  Oriental 
harem.     It  consists  of  a  small  court, 
or  atrium,  surround^4  by  a  portico, 
of   octagonal    columns,    a    sacrarium 
dedicated  to  Diana,  two  sleeping  rooms 
at  the  sides  with  glazed  windows  look- 
ing into  the  court,  a  triclinium  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  court  probably  by  cur* 
tains,  a    kitchen,  a    water<closet,  and 
a  staircase  leading  to  a  terrace  above 
the  portico.     Every  part  is  elaborately 
decorated,  and  the  paintings  are  ap- 
propriately expressive  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  apartments  were  applied. 
The   walls  of  the  court  are  painted 
black   with  rich  gilt  ornaments ;   the 
columns  are  bright  red.    The  sleeping- 
rooms  contain  pictures  o^Mars,  Venus, 
and  Cupid,  and  the  entire  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  court  is  covered  with  a 
large  painting,  representing  the  story 
of  Diana  and  Actseon,  an  evident  allu- 
sion to  the  danger  of  prying  too  closely 
into  the  mysteries  of  this  portion  of 
the  mansion.     In  the  adjoining  lane 
was  found   the  skeleton   of  a  young 
female,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  fair 
being  who  was  enshrined  in  this  sanc- 
tum with  so  much  privacy  and  magni< 
ficence ;  she  had  four  rings  on  one  of 
her  fingers,  set  with  engraved  stones ; 
five  gold  bracelets,  two  ear-rings,  and 
thirty-two  pieces  of  money  were  lying 
near  her.      Close  at  hand  were  found 
the  skeletons  of  three  other  females 
who  were  probably  her  slaves. 

Iron  Shop  (1809).  —  A  small  shop, 
in  which  were  found  many  implements 
and  other  articles  indicating  an  iron- 
monger's warehouse. 

Public  Bakehouse  ( 1810) —  A  second      ^ 
of  these  establishments,   on   a  larger 
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scale,  and  rather  more  elaborate  in  its 
instruction  than  the  one  already  de- 
teribed.  It  was  eicavated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mazois.  It  has  a  court  36  feet 
by  SOt  with  square  pillars  to  support 
the  roof.  Beyond  the  court  is  the 
bakehouse,  35  feet  by  26,  containing 
lour  flour  mills  of  trachytic  lava,  like 
the  celebrated  millstone  of  Andernach, 
and  of  very  curious  construction.  The 
lower  part,  which  is  fixed  firmly  in  the 
ground,  has  a  conical,  or  bell-shaped 
projection  in  its  centre.  The  upper 
part,  which  is  shaped  externally  like 
a  dice  box,  is  hollowed  internally 
into  two  concavevr  bel1-<haped  basins, 
the  upper  one  being  reversed  to  receive 
the  flour,  the  lower  one  fitting  over  the 
convex  projection  of  the  under  part,  to 
whose  surfiice  the  flour  passed  through 
small  apertures  made  in  the  upper 
basin,  around  the  iron  pivot  on  which 
it  worked.  The  upper  part,  when 
first  discovered,  had  an  iron  frame- 
work, with  holes  for  the  insertion  of 
Wooden  bars,  to  which  asses  and  some- 
times slaves,  as  both  Plautus  and 
Terence  testify  from  their  personal 
experience,  were  attached,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  it  In  the  room  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  stable,  a 
jawbone,  and  other  firagnients  of  an 
ass*s  skeleton,  were  found.  In  other 
rooms  were  the  ovens,  the  stone  knead- 
ing-trougbs,  the  ash-pit,  the  cistern, 
and  the  vessels  for  holding  water.  On 
one  of  the  piers  was  a  painting  re- 
t»resenting  an  altar  with  the  guardian 
serpents,  and  two  birds  chasing  two 
large  flies,  an  amulet,  probably,  for 
keeping  flies  from  the  new-made  bread. 

Academy  of  Music  (1810),  or  the 
Casa  del  Corago,  so  called  because  it 
was  covered  with  paintings  represent- 
ing instruments  of  music  and  tragic 
scenes. 

Hotue  of  JnliuM  PbfyhiM$0^OB-n), 
•—A  very  large  house  of  3  stories,  on  the 
right  of  the  street,  opposite  the  house 
of  Sallust,  built  on  the  supposed  line 
of  the  sea  wall,  or  on  a  steep  rock 
sloping  rapidly  down  to  the  ancient 
beach.  Tliis  position  must  have  in- 
sured a  commanding  view,  and  ren- 
dered k  altogether  a  charming  resi* 


denoe.  The  floor  by  which  we  enter 
is  level  with  the  street.  It  preaoits 
the  usual  arrangement  of  a  vestibule 
and  atrium  opening  on  a  terrace,  a 
peristyle,  and  the  ordinary  private 
apartments.  Under  the  terrace  are  a 
private  bath,  a  saloon,  a  triclinium.  See* 
Beyond  them  is  another  terrace  over* 
looking  a  large  court,  surrounded  by 
porticos,  with  a  reservoir  in  the  cen- 
tre. Below  is  another  floor  containing 
the  baths,  and  the  dark  damp  and  mi- 
serable cells  in  which  the  slaves  are  be* 
lieved  to  have  been  lodged.  From 
the  general  plan  of  this  house  it  is 
thought  that  it  was  a  lodging-house. 
Many  of  the  rooms  were  decorated 
with  mosaics  and  other  ornaments  of 
great  beauty,  but,  like  all  the  earlier 
excavations  on  this  side,  they  were 
filled  up  and  greatly  injured  before  the 
site  was  opened  the  second  time. 

Howe  of  Tkret  floort  (1775-80).—. 
Adjoining  this  is  an  extensive  build* 
ing  which  bears  this  name,  as  the  floors 
have  been  preserved  entire.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged,  like  the  last, 
to  Polybius,  as  inscriptions  in  which 
his  name  occurs  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins.  It  has  a  very  large  Corin* 
thian  peristyle  of  arcades  and  piers,  with 
two  vestibules  communicatin-r  with  tlie 
street  and  the  atrium.  The  arcades  have 
square  apertures  for  windows  which 
appear  to  have  been  glased.  The  whole 
building  was  richly  decorated ;  the 
portico  and  three  adjoining  apartments 
were  paved  with  mosaics. 

At  this  point  the  street  branches 
into  two— that  on  the  right  is  not  yet 
cleared  ;  the  lef^  leads  into  the  Forum. 

Apaihtcary't  Shop^  at  the  comer  of 
the  Trivium.  On  the  external  wall  is 
a  painting  of  a  large  serpent  as  the  pe* 
niut  tod.  Several  glasses  and  phials, 
containing  medicinal  and  chemical  pre- 
parations, were  found  in  the  shop. 

Tapem,  at  the  corner  of  the  next 
Trivium,  called  the  **  Fortunata "  a 
shop  of  the  u^ual  character,  with  a 
counter  covered  and  faced  with  marble, 
and  the  walls  painted  in  blue  panels 
with  red  borders.     In  front  of  it  is  a 

Fowntain,  at  the  angle  of  the  pave- 
ment, consisting  of  a  large  square  baaiiti 
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like  that  seen  soon  after  entering  the 
city. 

V.  We  now  turn  to  the  N.,  down 
a  street,  whieh  here  falls  into  the 
main  thoroughfare,  beginning  our  ex- 
amination at  the  bottom,  with  the 

H(m$9  of  the  Painted  ColumnM  ( 1 844  ). 
—  A  small  house,  of  the  ordinary  cha- 
racter, the  name  of  which  sufficiently 
describes  its  principal  features. 

Houwe  of  Neptune  ( 1 844 ). — Another 
small  house,  irregular  in  plan,  but  re* 
roarkable  for  some  pretty  paintings  in 
the  atrium,  and  for  a  marble  implu- 
▼ium,  with  a  space  round  it  for  plant- 
ing flowers. 

Hmue  of  Fkneert  (1809),  formerly 
called  the  House  of  the  Wild  Boar, 
firom  a  mosaic  of  a  Dog  seising  a  Wild 
Boar  by  the  ear,  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Prince  of  Salerno.  It  derives 
its  present  name  from  some  graceful 
pictures  reprewnting  nymphs  bearing 
flowers  in  their  aprons. 

HwM  of  Modutut  (1808),  so  called 
from  an  inscription  found  on  the  walls, 
in  which    this    name  frequently  oc- 
curred.    It  is  a  small  house,  with  the 
usual  arrangements  of  its  olasa.    When 
first  excavated  it  excited  the  interest  of 
Mazois  and  other   antiquaries  by  its 
atrium  being  what  u  called  impimvia" 
turn,  or   inclined  outwards,  so  as   to 
throw  the  water  outside  instead  of  car- 
rying it  into  a  cistern  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor.      Some  of  the  walls  were 
found  covered  with  paintings  illustra- 
tive of  the  Odyssey. 
^  ,         ^mcM  of  Am«a(  18 11 -14),  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  of  the  pri- 
vate mansions  of  the  first  class.     It 
occupies  an  area  of  300  feet  by  190, 
and  extends  into  three  streets.     The 
ground  floor,  like  that  of  the  modem 
palaces  of  Naples,  is  occupied  entirely 
by  shops,  which  we  have  Cicero's  au- 
thority for  describing  as  one  of  the 
most   lucrative  kinds  of  property  in 
Roman   times.     One  c»f  these  shops 
appears,  from  the  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  mansion,  to  have  been 
the  proprietor's  own  store  for  the  sale 
of  the  com  and  agricultural  produce  of 
his  farms ;  another  is  a  bakehouse  of 
the  usual  character,  with  the  phallus 
S.  ItaL 


and  the  well-known  inscription  -  Hie 
habitat  felicitas.  '*     Another,  in  the  sidef 
street,  has  a  cross  on  the  wall,  from 
which  Mazois  and  the  Count  de  Clarao 
inferred  that  it  had  been  inhabited  by  a 
Christian.     The  principal  entrance  to 
the  mansion  is  paved  with  mosaics  and 
decorated  with  two  Corinthian  pilasters. 
On  the  wall  near  it  is  painted  in  red 
letters  the  words  Pamsam   JEd,     I1ie 
interior   presents  the  usual  arrange- 
ment: — a   Tuscan   atrium   with   the 
ordinary  apartments  at  the  sides,  a  pe- 
ristyle of  16  Ionic  columns,  with  an 
open  court  containing  flower-beds  and 
a  fish-pond  in  the  centre;  bed-chambers 
on  one  side,  a  triclinium  and  a  library 
abutting  on  the  back  walls  of  the  shops 
on  the  other ;  a  bail  opening  into  the 
garden,  flanked  on  the  right  by  domes- 
tic apartments,  and  on  the  left  by  ser- 
vants* rooms  and  a  kitchen  which  was 
supplied  with  stoves  like  those  now  in 
use.    The  whole  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing lacing  the  garden  had  a  portico  of 
two  stories.     The  garden  was  half  as 
large  as  the  mansion,  with  a  reservoir 
in  one  corner  and  the  remains  of  a 
fountain   in  the  centre.     The    entire 
building  was  rich  in  mosaic  pavements 
and  mural  paintings,  but  nearly  all  of 
them  have  disappeared.     One  very  cu- 
rious painting,   however,  remains    in 
the  kitchen,  representing  a   religious 
sacrifice  to  the  Lares,  who  are  personi- 
fied by  two  serpents  near  an  altar,  sur- 
rounded by  the  elements  of  a  dinner,  a 
pig  for  roasting,  a  ham,  a  string  of  mul- 
lets, a  spitted  eel,  a  boar's  head,  thrushes, 
&c.     Sir  W.  Geil  gives  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  this  mansion,  restored  by 
the  accurate  pencil  of  Mr.  Cockcrell, 
which  will  afford  a  better  idea  of  its 
general  character  than  any  description 
unaccompanied  by  drawings.      In  one 
of  the  bed- rooms  five  female  skeletons 
were  found,  some  of  them  with  gold 
ear-rings  in  their  ears. 

VI.  The  Sw  front  of  the  House  of 
Pansa  faces  the  Street  of  the  Baths, 
one  of  the  main  thoroughferes  of  the 
city.  Before  we  describe  the  interest- 
ing objects  which  it  contains,  we  shall 
return   northwards   towards   the   city 

U,   and  examine  the  ** island**   of 
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houses  lying  between  this  and  the  Street 
of  Mercury. 

HouM  of  Apolh  (1838),  near  the 
bottom  of  the  street,  a  richly  decorated 
house,  with  painted  walls,  a  fountain, 
and  a  garden  decorated  with  baccha* 
nalian  garlands  and  other  emblems; 
two  mosaics  were  found  in  it,  one 
representing  the  quarrel  of  Agamem- 
non and  Achilles;  the  other,  Achilles 
in  his  retirement  at  the  court  of  Lyoo- 
medes. 

HauM€  of  Adonis  (1836),  so  called 
from  a  large  painting  which  covers  the 
entire  wall  of  the  garden,  representing 
Adonis  wounded  by  the  wild  boar 
and  consoled  by  Venus  and  her  at- 
tendant Cupids.  Another  picture  re- 
presents the  story  of  Hermaphroditus 
and  the  nymph  Salmacis ;  but  both  of 
them  have  suffered  considerably  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
two  adjoining  houses  were  found  64  sil- 
ver  moulds  used  by  confectioners,  and 
14  vessels  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of 
Cupids  and  satyrs. 

ffouMe  of  the  Smatt  FoutUain  (1826), 
so  called  from  afountain  encrusted  with 
mosaics  and  shelUwork,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  inner  peristyle,  and  sup- 
plied by  an  impluvium,  of  which  the 
leaden  pipes  and  brass  cocks  are  still 
visible.  The  water  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  a  comic  mask.  The  little 
bronze  fisherman  of  the  Naples  Museum 
was  found  in  front  of  it.  On  the  wall  of 
the  atrium  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  farm 
house  and  yard,  with  a  group  at  the  en- 
trance supposed  to  represent  the  adop- 
tion of  (Edipus  by  Peribcea,  Queen  of 
Corinth,  after  his  discovery  by  the  shep- 
herds of  Cithsron.  Another  picture, 
representing  a  seaport  with  a  mole 
built  on  arches,  supposed  to  be  a  view 
of  Ponuoli,  has  been  removed  to  Na- 
ples. One  of  the  inner  rooms,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  parlour,  or  exedra,  was 
covered  with  paintings  of  hunting 
scenes.  The  record  room,  or  tablinum, 
had  a  painting  of  Cupid  milking  a 
goat  The  remains  of  two  staircases 
prove  that  there  was  an  upper  story. 

House  of  the  Great  Fountain  (1827). 
a  handsome  but  irregular  atrium,  50 
feet  by  40,  with  a  founuin  in  the  cen- 


tre  of  the  peristyle,  unlike  any  pr^ 
viously  discovered,  and  more  rennark- 
able  for  its  sise  and  singularity  than 
for  its  beauty  or  good  taste.  It  con- 
sists of  a  very  large  semicircular  niche, 
surmounted  by  a  pediment,  the  wh<rfe 
«)criisted  with  mosaics  of  diftrcnt 
colours,  and  ornamented  with  sea-birds 
and  aquatic  plants.  The  water  of  the 
fountain  issued  from  the  bill  of  the 
bronxe  goose  held  by  Cupid,  now  in 
the  museum.  'Ilie  back  wall  of  the 
peristyle  was  formerly  covered  with 
paintings,  representing  a  pseudo-garden 
and  a  boar  hunt ;  but  the  plaster  fell 
soon  after  it  was  excavated.  Sir  W. 
Gell  has  preserved  a  representation  of 
it  in  the  2d  series  of  **  Pompeiana.** 

The  FmUonita  (1826X  the  House  of 
the  Dyers  and  Scourers,  a  very  curious 
building,  which  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  most  important  of  Ro- 
man trades.  It  has  an  atriun  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle,  with  a  foun- 
tain between  two  of  the  columns,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  apartments 
containing  the  vats  for  the  dyes,  fire- 
places for  hot  water,  ovens  for  drying 
the  cloth,  and  the  usual  appurtenaneea 
of  a  dyer*s  establishment.  The  object 
which  gave  its  chief  interest  to  the 
house  has  been  removed  to  Naples.  It 
was  a  pilaster  which  stood  near  the  foun- 
tain, on  which  were  represented  men, 
women,  and  boys  engaged  in  thcTarious 
operations  of  treading,  dipping,  wring- 
ing, carding,  and  drying  tlie  clotb. 
Some  oli>es  were  found  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  which  had  perfectly  retained  . 
their  colour. 

House  of  the  Traffic  Ptiet  (1824-26).  ^ 
called  also  the  Hottw  of  Homer  and 
the  House  of  the  **  Cave  Canem,**  one 
of  the  smallest  but  most  elegant  pri- 
vate houses  in  Pompeiir  Wlien  it  was 
first  discovered,  it  became  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  for  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  paintings ;  but  most  of 
its  treasures  have  now  been  remoTed  to 
the  Museum.  From  the  single  cir- 
cumstance of  one  of  these  paintings 
representing  a  male  figure  reading  from 
a  scroll,  the  liouse  was  called  that  of 
the  Tragic  Poet ,  a  misnomer  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account,  since  the  large 
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number  of  valuable  articles  which  it 
eootained,  such  as  rings,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, chains,  and  ornamental  jewellery 
in  gold,  coins  and  other  articles  in 
silver,  portable  stoves  and  lamps  in 
bronse,  distinguished  by  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  workmanship,  sliould  rather 
have  suggested  that  it  was  the  house 
of  a  silversmith.  Externally,  the  lower 
part  presents  to  the  street  a  blank  wall 
divided  into  square  panels  painted  red ; 
the  upper  fioar  had  windows  opening 
on  the  street  6^  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment, and  measuring  3  feet  by  2;  at 
the  side  of  each  window  is  a  wooden 
frame  in  which  the  window  or  shuttirr 
worked.  The  door  turned  on  pivots, 
the  bronze  sockets  of  which  still  re- 
main. At  the  threshold  was  the  cele- 
brated roobaic  of  a  dog  chained,  with 
the  inscription  Ca»e  Csatm,  **  Beware  of 
the  dog,'*  now  in  the  Museum.  I'be 
internal  arrangement  of  the  house  is 
not  different  from  the  others  we  have 
described ;  but  its  walls  were  decorated 
with  an  unusual  number  of  first  class 
paintings.  The  atrium,  the  gynseceum, 
the  triclinium,  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,  were  covered  with 
pictures,  and  many  of  the  rooms  were 
pavsnl  with  rich  mosaics;  but  all  the 
best  works  of  art  have  been  removed 
to  Naples,  including  the  celebrated 
ifkosaic  of  the  Choragtis  instructing  the 
Actors.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartment  is  painted  in  the  style 
now  universally  known  as  Pompeian ; 
the  wall  being  divided  into  squares  by 
perpendicular  lines  decorated  with  fes- 
toons and  arabesques,  and  supporting 
a  rich  frieze  representing  a  Combat  of 
Greeks  and  Amazons.  A  very  inter- 
esting restoration  of  this  house  will  be 
found  in  the  2nd  series  of  Sir  W.  Cell's 
**  Pompeiana."  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  numerous  articles  of  value 
which  were  discovered  here.  With 
them  were  found  some  fragments  of 
skeletons.  From  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  house,  it  is  certain  that  search 
bad  been  made  soon  after  the  eruption 
for  the  treasures  it  was  known  to  con- 
tain. 

lnn$, — Two  large  inns  terminated  the 
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street  at  this  end.  In  one  of  them  was 
found,  in  1845,  the  money  of  the  land- 
lord, consisting  of  206  large  copper 
pieces  of  Galba,  Vespasian,  and  Titus, 
and  42  pieces  of  silver. 

VII.  We  now  enter  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  and  return  to  the  N.  to 
commence  our  examination  of  the  next 
island  of  houses,  as  usual,  at  the  end 
nearest  to  the  city  wall. 

Hotue  oflmaehtu  and  lo  (1829). 

Harnt  of  the  Nenida  (1830-31) l-' 

This  house,  once  called  that  of  Isis, 
adjoins  that  known  as  the  House  of 
Meleager,  for  which  reason  the  latter 
name  has  frequently  been  applied  to 
both.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the 
House  of  the  Qusestor,  beyond  tliem, 
which  has  had  more  than  its  share  of 
Pompeii  names,  was  formerly  consi- 
dered to  belong  to  them,  and  thus  two- 
thirds  of  this  clump  of  buildings  were 
described  as  a  triple  house  under  a 
variety  of  titles.  The  present  build- 
ing, which  is  perfectly  distinct  and 
coiiiplete  in  itself,  derives  its  present 
and  most  appropriate  name  from  the 
ornament  which  pervades  almost  every 
part  of  it,' — a  graceful  representation 
of  Nereids  reposing  on  sea  Huns  and 
other  marine  animals.  lu  every  part 
of  the  house  we  find  traces  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  earthqimke  which 
preceded  the  eruption.  These  injuries 
have  in  most  cases  been  repaired,  but 
their  situation  may  nevertheless  be 
recognised  by  the  recent  character  of 
the  work.  The  freshness  of  the  deco- 
rations also  may  he  considered  to  in- 
dicate that  the  whole  building  was 
undergoing  the  process  of  renovation 
at  the  time  of  the  last  catastrophe. 
l*he  frequent  occurrence  of  vessels 
filled  with  lime  in  different  rooms 
supplies  additional  evidence  to  support 
this  supposition,  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  at  first  sight  it  may  ap- 
pear, for  the  unique  arrangements  of 
the  interior,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
these  extensive  repairs,  make  it  evident 
that  the  house  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient which  has  yet  been  excavated. 
Even  tlic  vestibule,  with  its  three  gra- 
dations of  colour,  black  red  and  white, 
the    latter    uppermost,    convinces    us 
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before  we  have  entered  the  Tuscan 
atrium,  that  ve  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  building  which  dtfTers  materially 
/  from  all  we  have  yet  examined.  In  the 
/  atrium,  the  first  object  which  arrests 
our  attention  is  the  implovium,  re- 
markable for  its  elegant  fountain  and 
pedestal  of  inlaid  mart>les,with  a  marble 
table  in  front,  supported  on  winged 
gryffons.  In  the  rear  of  this  fountain 
is  a  room  open  to  the  atrium,  the 
A'ieie  of  which  is  composed  of  bas-re- 
liefs and  paintings  alternately,  the  only 
example  yet  met  with  in  Pompeii. 
'The  walls  of  this  room  were  painted 
yellow,  above  a  red  plinth,  having  one 
picture  in  the  centre  of  each.  One  of 
them  was  the  picture  of  Isis,  which 
gave  to  the  house  one  of  its  older 
names.  The  bed-rooms  on  the  other 
side  of  the  atrium  were  lifted  by 
windows  inserted  above  the  doorways. 
And  were  richly  decorated  with  nra- 
besquea.  A  large  triclinium  completes 
the  building  on  that  side.  Passing 
from  the  atrium  we  find  ourselves  in 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  peristyles 
which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time. 
The  holes  in  the  marble  threshold  show 
that  it  was  separated  from  the  atrium 
by  a  door  of  four  folding  leaves.  The 
24  columns  which  form  so  grand  an 
object  in  the  spacious  area,  are  almost 
Doric  in  their  style :  at  the  base  of  each 
is  an  iron  ring  for  spreading  an  awning 
over  the  impluvium  in  the  centre,  which 
was  evidently  used  as  a  fishpond,  and 
was  so  arranged  that  the  water  of  a 
fountain  fell  over  eight  steps,  forming 
a  miniature  cascade.  Along  the  margin 
is  still  to  be  seen  a  deep  channel  in 
which  were  found  numerous  remains 
of  plants  and  shrubs.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  piolures,  the  best  of  which 
have  been  removed.  At  the  back  of 
the  peristyle,  fiu;ing  the  fountain,  are 
two  noble  apartments,  one  of  which  is 
remarkable  ibr^ts  two  tiers  of  columns 
with  capitals  resembling  the  Corinthian. 
The  upper  tier  is  surrounded  by  a  gal- 
lery, which  rests  on  arches  springing 
from  the  capitals  of  the  lower,  the  arches 
being  small  segments  of  a  circle.  This 
is.  we  believe,  the  only  instance  known 
in  a  building  of  this  date,  in  which  the 


continuous  architrave  was  abandoned, 
in  order  that  the  columns  might  be  tied 
together  by  a  series  of  arches,  — a  mode 
of  construction  which  the  early  Chris* 
tians  were  supposed  to  have  introduced 
when  they  adopted  the  form  of  the 
Roman  Basilica  as  ibe  model  for  their 
churches.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
mansion  on  this  side  is  a  second  tri- 
clinium, of  imposing  size  and  propor- 
tions, and  decorated  with  great  ridi- 
ness  in  every  part.  If  the  roof  had 
been  preserved,  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  noblest  rooms  in  Pompeii. 

Houte  of  Mdeagtr  (1830),  finrmerly  i' 
called  the  House  of  Apollo,  another 
very  handsome  and  interesting  mansion 
which,  like  the  one  just  described,  was 
under  repair  at  the  time  of  the  eruption. 
Tile  work,  however,  in  this  case  appears 
to  have  been  in  a  more  advanced  stale. 
The  principal  foatures  of  the  building, 
as  it  now  appears,  are  the  Corinthian 
atrium,  the  very  singular  apartment 
with  a  window  in  whose  marble  liranie- 
work  traces  of  an  iron  gate  are  still 
visible,  the  venereum  containing  an 
apartment  with  Grecian  pilasters  and 
a  Doric  cornice,  the  triclinium  witii  a 
window  looking  out  upon  a  garden, 
and  the  site  of  the  garden  itself  now 
ruined  by  the  fall  of  the  cellars  be- 
neath it,  but  remarkable,  when  first 
discovered,  as  containing  many  c€  the 
shrubs  with  which  it  was  planted. 
The  mosaics  and  pictures  with  whieh 
the  mansion  was  profusely  decorated 
were  found  in  an  extraordinary  state 
of  f^hness  and  preservation,  eonfirnw 
ing  our  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
renovation  of  the  building;  but  every- 
thing of  interest,  including  the  beauti- 
ful painting  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta, 
which  gave  name  to  the  houses  baa 
been  removed  to  Naples. 

Houae  of  Me  Qtteutar  (1829-30), 
formerly  known  as  that  of  the  Dioaetm, 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  of  the  Cen- 
taur; a  house  of  great  magnificence 
and  site,  and  decorated  with  uncom- 
mon el^ance  in  every  part.  Unlike 
most  of  the  other  houses  in  Pompeii, 
the  exterior  of  this  exhibitv  the  same 
attention  to  minute  ornament  and 
finish  which  characterises  the  interior. 
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The  fiifade  is  unusually  rich;  the 
stucco  with  which  it  is  covered  being 
worked  in  panels  and  cornices,  formed 
by  stamped  ornaments  of  the  same 
material  picked  out  with  colour.  At 
the  entrance  doorway  is  a  picture  of 
Mercury  running  away  with  a  purse. 
On  the  sides  oS  the  vestibule  are  paint- 
ings of  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  Dios- 
curit  from  which  the  building  derived 
two  of  its  names.  The  atrium,  40  feet 
sc{uare,  has  a  Corinthian  peristyle  of 
12  columns,  with  an  Impluvium  and 
fountain  in  the  centre.  The  walls, 
which  are  coloured  red  and  yellow,  are 
covered  with  paintings  of  arabesques, 
grotesques,  landscapes  and  figures,  in- 
cluding among  the  latter  many  of  the 
gods.  In  the  left  angle  is  a  small 
room,  in  which  were  found  two  very 
large  and  highly  ornamented  wooden 
chests,  lined  with  bronze  and  bound 
externally  with  iron.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  depositories 
of  the  money  collected  as  taxes  cus- 
toms and  port  dues,  and  from  this  sup- 
position the  building  has  derived  the 
name  of  the  **  House  of  the  Quaestor/* 
though  there  is  no  proof  that  a  Hinail 
town  like  Pompeii  ever  had  an  officer 
of  that  rank.  They  were  found  se- 
curely £sstened  to  a  solid  plinth  cased 
with  marble,  and  were  closed  by  strong 
bronse  locks.  When  first  excavated, 
fifty  gold  and  silver  coins  dropped 
through  the  decayed  woodwork  of  the 
bottom,  but  these  must  have  formed  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  treasures, 
for  they  had  been  rifled  ages  before 
and  hy  some  one  who  well  knew  both 
the  locality  and  their  contents.  Who- 
ever he  may  been  who  was  thus  anxious 
to  rescue  the  buried  gold,  the  walls 
now  standing  show  that  he  made  an 
error  in  his  calculation,  and  had  to 
exercise  considerable  ingenuity  and 
labour  to  repair  it.  In  excavating 
from  above,  l>e  entered  tlie  adjoining 
room,  and  Instead  of  retracing  his 
steps  and  renewing  his  excavations  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  which  would 
have  bnK^bt  him  into  the  apartment 
he  was  seeking,  he  preferred  to  cut 
through  the  massive  wall  of  the 
atrium,  and  extract    the    money   by 
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breaking  a  hole  in   the  chest  which 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  it     This 
proceeding,  of  course,  indicates  an  in- 
timate   acquaintance   with    the    spot, 
while  the  evident  reluctance  to  make  a 
second   excavation  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  explorer  was  anxious  not  to 
attract  attention  to  his  work.    Beyond 
these  chests  is  the  tablinum,  with  its 
beautiful   pavement  of  white  mosaic 
edged  with  black,  and  its  walls  deco- 
rsted  with  peculiar  brilliancy.     Two 
of  the  paintings,  representing  Ulysses 
detecting  Achilles  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes,    and    the   Quarrel   of 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  are  as  fine 
as  any  which  have  yet  been  discovered. 
Several   of  the  adjoining   rooms  are 
likewise  richly  decorated,  but  our  space 
does  not  allow  us  to  describe  them  se- 
parately, or  to  mention  any  of  tlietr 
pictures  except  that  of  Thetis  dipping 
Achilles  in  the  Styx.     In  the  rear  of 
these  rooms  is  a  colonnade  supported 
by  Doric  columns,  and  opening  upon 
a  garden.    The  walls  of  this  colonnade 
were  decorated  witli  paintings,  mostly 
of  tragic  scenes   in  the  theatre;   but 
several  of  the  best  have  been  removed 
to   Naples.     The  wall  of  the  garden 
facing   the  house  was  painted  to  re- 
present a  pseudo-garden;  one  of  the 
walks  was  covered  with  a  trellis,  the 
supports  of  which  still  remain.  Passing 
over  the  minor  apartments  we  now 
enter  one  of  the  roost  splendid  courts 
which  have  yet  been  brought  to  light ; 
it  is  called  the  Court  of  the  Piscina  by 
Sir  W.  Gell,  who  has  given  a  most  ac- 
curate view  of  it.    It  is  surrounded  bv  a 

• 

colonnade  formed  of  four  Corinthian 
columns  on  each  side,  with  antae  at 
the  angles ;  in  the  centre,  one  end  was 
occupied  by  a  fish-pond  and  fountain, 
the  rest  was  filled  with  earth  for  a 
flower  garden.  On  two  of  the  antse 
were  two  of  the  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures now  at  Naples,  the  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  and  Medea  contemplating 
tlie  Murder  pf  her  Children.  On  one  of 
the  others  was  the  well  known  picture 
of  a  Dwarf  leading  a  Monkey.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  court  is  a  triclinium 
of  Isrge  size,  which  was  closed  by  fold- 
ing dooriy  the  marble  sockets  of  which 
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are  still  visible.  In  the  centre  of  the 
floor  was  the  celebrated  circular  mosaic 
of  the  Lion  crowned  by  young  Loves 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  now  in  the 
Palace  of  Capodimonte.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  describe  the  other  rooms  in 
detail,  and  quite  impossible,  in  our 
limited  space,  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larise their  ornamental  features.  A  vo- 
lume might  be  written  on  the  House 
of  the  Quastor,  and  days  be  spent  in 
studying  the  infinite  variety,  the  maj;- 
niflcence  and  the  grace  which  have 
placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  private 
palaces  of  Pompeii. 

Tavern  (18S2),  a  building  so 
called  from  the  number  of  cooking 
vessels,  tripods,  pots,  and  pans  of 
bronze  and  earthenware  which  were 
found  in  it.  Tlie  walls  are  covered 
with  licentious  paintings,  representing 
the  usual  routine  of  low  tavern  scenes. 
Two  of  them,  however,  are  unobjec- 
tionable and  curious  as  illustrations  of 
domestic  habits.  Ontf  represents  a 
drinking  scene,  in  which  two  of  the 
men  wear  capotes  like  the  fishermen 
of  the  present  day  ;  the  liquor  is  served 
in  a  basin  like  a  punch  bowl,  and 
drinking  horns  are  used  instead  of 
glasses.  On  a  row  of  pegs  above  are 
suspended  various  kinds  of  eatables, 
some  of  them  preserved  in  nets,  and 
one  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
string  of  maccaroni ;  the  scratches  on 
the  wall  look  very  like  tlie  landlord's 
score.  The  other  painting  represents 
a  4-wheeled  wine  cart  with  a  curricle 
l>ar,  from  which  the  two  horses  are  de- 
tached. The  cart  is  filled  with  a  huge 
skin,  from  the  leg  of  which  a  man  and 
boy  are  filling  the  amphorae. 

ffoute  of  Amynunu  and  Neptune 
(1836-Sl),  a  small  house,  with  a  por- 
tico and  garden,  remarkable  for  the 
discovery  of  five  skeletons  among  its 
ruins,  with  several  bracelets  and  rings 
'of  gold,  and  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and 
bronxe,  not  as  usual  lying  on  the  pave- 
ment, but  buried  in  the  accumulated 
materials  about  12  feet  above  it.  This 
eircumstance  is  curious  as  affcwding 
additional  proof  that  the  houses  were 
explored  and  rifled  after  the  eruption, 
and  that  the  ashes  fi»r  some  time  after- 


wards evolved  gases  destructive  of  1iu< 
man  life. 

House  of  the  Anchor  (1896-30),  so 
called  from  a  mosaic  of  an  anchor 
found  in  the  entrance  porch.  It  has  a 
portico  and  covered  l<^gia  of  large 
sise,  supported  by  Doric  columns,  and 
overlooking  a  garden  decorated  with 
niches  and  pedestals  for  statues,  and 
terminating  in  a  little  temple  between 
two  fountains. 

House  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora  ( 1 8S7  ), 
a  large  house  abutting  on  the  Street  of 
the  Baths,  frequently  confounded  with 
the  one  we  have  just  noticed,  and  de- 
scribed under  a  multiplicity  of  titles, 
such  as  the  House  of  Ceres,  the  House 
of  the  Bacchantes,  and  the  House  of 
the  Ship,  the  latter  from  a  painting  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  Ae  thap9  whidi 
occupy,  as  usual,  the  ground  floor. 
The  modern  name  is  derived  from  a 
very  celebrated  painting,  supposed  to 
represent  the  marriage  of  Zephyrus 
and  Flora,  and  now  removed  to  the 
Museum.  The  walls  are  in  better  pre- 
servation than  those  of  most  other 
houses  of  this  class.  From  their  height 
and  from  the  arrangement  of  the  deco- 
rations, it  appears  to  have  been  two 
stories  high.  Some  beautiful  paint- 
ings were  found  in  the  atrium ;  one 
was  the  fine  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter 
on  his  golden  throne,  with  a  glory 
round  his  head  like  that  surround- 
ing the  heads  of  mediaeval  saints.  The 
well,  with  a  cover  of  African  marble, 
was  decorated  with  coarse  mosaics,  re- 
presenting two  large  masks,  a  river, 
and  griffons.  Four  iron  tires  of 
chariot-wheels  were  found  among  the 
ruins,  precisely  corresponding  with 
those  now  in  use. 

VI 1 1.  We  now  turn  again  to  the  N. 
by  a  street  running  parallel  to  tlie 
street  of  Mercury,  to  examine  the  two 
last  houses  which  remain  to  be  noticed 
in  this  quarter  of  the  city. 

House  of  the  LabyrinA  (18S2),  a 
very  large  and  imposing  buiIdiniTt 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  which 
has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  impos- 
ing character  of  its  architecture,  or  in 
tlie  elegance  of  its  internal  arrange- 
ments.    It  deri\es  its  name  from  the 
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mosaic  of  Theseus  killing  the  Miao- 
taur«  which  formed  the  pavement  of 
one  of  the  principal  apartments. 
\ /  Hauae  of  the  Fumn  ( 1 829-31 ),  called 

also  the  House  of  the  Great  Mosaic, 
the  6rst  name  being  derived  from  the 
bronse  statuette  of  the  Dancing  Faun 
which  is  now  the  gem  of  the  Museo 
Borbonico ;  the  seccMid  from  the  mosaic 
of  the  battle  of  Issus,  the  grandest 
mosaic  yet  discovered,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  the  Hall  of 
Flora  in  the  same  Museum.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  Pompeii 
houses.  It  must  also  have  been  one 
of  tbe  most  magnificent  and  luxurious, 
though  little  remains  even  of  what  it 
exhibited  when  first  excavated.  The 
space  usually  occupied  by  pictures  was 
here  filled  with  mosaics,  many  of  which 
like  the  Acratus  of  Bacchus  riding  on 
A  tiger,  the  course  of  the  Nile  with  the 
hippopotamus,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis, 
&c.,  have  evident  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris.  The  pavement  was 
mostly  formed  of  oriental  marble  and 
alabaster  of  different  colours.  Nearly 
all  the  objects  of  interest  have  followed 
the  two  principal  works  of  art  tu  Na- 
ples ;  and  as  it  was  chiefly  in  its  mosaic 
deeoriitiona  that  tbe  mansion  differed 
from  others  we  have  described,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  particularise  its  details. 
In  the  numerous  apartments  were 
found  a  greater  variety  of  furniture  and 
domestic  articles  than  in  any  other 
house  which  has  been  examined.  Some 
of  the  stewpans  were  of  silver;  the 
bronze  vessels  were  of  unusual  elegance 
and  fini^  ;  and  the  gold  bracelets  neck- 
laces, and  rings  found  in  the  apartments 
of  the  venereum  were  rich  and  massive 
beyond  any  other  exampU's  of  Pompeii 
jewellery.  The  court  aLw  was  filled 
with  arophorse  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  vintage.  Some  skeletons  were 
found  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

IX.  We  have  now  completed  our 
examination  of  that  half  of  the  city 
which  is  comprised  between  the  Her- 
culaneum  Gate,  the  Street  of  the  Baths, 
the  Street  of  Nola  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  it,  and  the  transverse 
Mrcets  leading  from  the  Gate  of  Vesu- 
vius to  the  theatres.     The  Quadricium 


formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  two 
latter  streets  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
excavations.  A  few  objects  have  been 
cleared  in  the  line  of  the  Street  of  Nola 
on  the  left,  which  we  may  briefly  no- 
tice here,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  retracing  our  steps  hereafter. 

House  of  the  Bronze  BuU^  with  an 
atrium  painted  with  garlands  of  fruits 
a'hd  flowers.  Beyond  this,  numerous 
shops  and  foundations  of  houses  have 
been  traced,  showing  that  the  street 
was  bordered  with  habitations,  but 
none  of  them  are  sufliciently  excavated 
to  detain  us.  About  500*feet  before 
we  reach  the  gate  is  the 

House  of  the  Infant  Perseus^  so  called 
from  a  picture  representing  D^nae  with 
Perseus  at  the  court  of  Polydectes,  in 
the  island  of  Seriphus. 

Shops  and  smeUler  houses  (1812).  — 
The  street  close  to  the  Nola  Gate,  on 
the  city  side,  is  bordered  by  a  series  of 
small  houses  and  shops ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  their  unpromising  character 
the  excavations  in  this  quarter  were 
soon  almndoned. 

Gate  of  Nola  (1812),  formerly  called 
the  Gate  of  Isis,  a  single  arch  still 
entire,  SI  feet  high  and  12  wide,  built 
of  rubble  and  brick,  faced  with  stucco. 
This,  like  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  was 
double;  but  the  outer  portion,  which 
was  doubtless  of  tufa  like  the  walls, 
has  been  destroyed,  and  what  now  re- 
mains has  been  rudely  repaired,  pro- 
bably at  the  time  when  the  towerf 
were  erected.  The  arch,  however,  is 
evidently  more  ancient  than  these  repa- 
rations. The  gate  is  placed  at  a  dis. 
tance  of  nearly  50  feet  from  tbe  outer 
walls,  so  that  it  was  approached  exter- 
nally by  a  narrow  passage,  the  entrance 
of  which  was  fortified  by  two  towers. 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  not  at 
right  angles  with  the  wall,  but  is  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  street  of  Nola, 
'I1ie  keystone  of  the  arch  on  the  city^ 
side  is  sculptured  with  a  head  of  Isis, 
by  the  side  of  which  is  an  Oscan  in- 
scription, written  of  course  from  right 
to  left,  signifying  that  C.  Pupidius,  the 
Meddixtuticus,  repaired  and  dedicated 
it  to  Isis.  On  the  inner  sides  were 
chambers,  supposed  to  have  contained 
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wooden  steps  which  gave  access  to  the 
walls. 

We  now  return  to  the  Quadrtpimm^ 
to  examine  several  small  bouses  which 
He  between  it,  the  Street  of  the  Dried 
Fruits,  and  the  Street  of  Fortunei  pre- 
paratory to  our  entering  on  tlie  region 
of  the  Forum.  First,  however,  we 
have  to  notice  the 

Shops  of  the  Q«aifrit»imi(  1845>— At 
this  junction  of  the  four  streets,  as  in 
many  of  the  neighbouring  quadrivia 
and  trivia,  numerous  shops  appear  to 
have  been  congregated.  This  locality 
must  have  been  a  &vourable  one  for 
business,  in  consequence  of  the  meeting 
of  four  thoroughiare^  from  important 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  consequently 
the  shops  which  were  excavated  in 
1845  were  found  to  contain  an  unusu- 
ally large  supply  of  articles  of  mer- 
chandise. Two  of  them  were  stocked 
with  bronze  and  iron  utensils  for  cook- 
ing and  domestic  purposes;  another, 
apparently  the  store  of  a  statuary  or 
stone  mason,  contained  blocks  of  mar- 
ble and  several  statues,  one  of  which 
represented  the  skeleton  of  a  wonuin 
in  flowing  drapery,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Goddess  of  Envy. 

Houteofthe  Chase^  containing  repre- 
sentations of  the  chase  of  the  vari<Mis 
wild  animals  used  in  the  amphitheatre. 

House  ofths  Bromze  Figures,  so  called 
from  the  numerous  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  and  double-headed  busts  cnr 
Hermes  in  bronse,  which  were  found 
in  it. 

House  of  the  Chalh  Figures^  a  name 
derived  from  the  objects  it  contained. 

Houee  of  the  Black  WalU,  •*  Casetta 
della  Parete  Nera,**  so  called  from  the 
very  delicate  and  graceful  ornaments 
on  a  black  ground  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, alternating  with  pictures  repre- 
senting sacrifices  to  Venus,  Minerva, 
and  Juno ;  Cupid  and  Psyche,  &c. 

House  of  the  Figured  CapiialSy  so 
called  from  the  pilasters  at  the  entrance 
with  capitals  representing  Fauns  and 
Bacchantes. 

House  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tug- 
eang^  a  very  small  house,  but  remark- 
able for  the  picture  found  in  tlie  prin- 
cipal room,  representing  Diroe,  Antiope 


and  the  Bull,  and  for  a  monic  foun- 
tain embellished  with  the  marble  statue 
of  a  Faun. 

Houee  of  ArkuUte,  sometimea  called 
the  House  of  Bacchus,  remarkable  for 
the  el^anoe  of  its  internal  amnge- 
ment,  for  the  taerarium.  the  garden 
triclinium,  and  several  interesting  paint- 
ings which  were  found  in  it,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Ariadne 
from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  Gala- 
tea on  a  Triton,  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
and  the  old  Love-merchant. 

XI.  A  street  called  the  Vieo  Storio 
separates  this  mass  of  buildings  from  • 
few  houses  excavated  in  reeent  yeera. 
It  is  sufficient  to  record  their  names  as 
the  House  of  Mercury  (1 345),  JJoftst  of 
the  Quadriga  (1845).  ^o«se  of  Love 
disarmed  (1844),  so  called  firom  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  Cupid  made  pruooer 
by  two  girls,  and  a  Baker*s  Shi^(  1 845). 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  phallus 
over  the  entrance  doors,  and  the  ob- 
scene pictures  found  in  several  of  the 
houses,  have  induced  the  belief  that 
this  was  the  quarter  of  the  courteasna. 

XII.  We  now  return  to  tlie  central 
quadrivium  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Street  of  Nola,  tlie  Street  of  tbe 
Baths,  and  those  of  Mercury  and  For- 
tune. At  this  point  are  the  remains  of 
a  TViunqthal  Arch  and  FomUain,  form- 
ing a  grand  entrance  to  the  Street 
of  Fortune^  and  corresponding  with 
another  arch  .which,  as  we  shall  aee 
presently,  formed  the  terminati<Hi  of 
the  street  at  its  junction  with  the  Fo- 
rum. At  this  point  may  be  said  to 
begin  the  Public  Edifices  and  Institu- 
tions of  Pompeii.  First  of  these,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Street  of  Nola,  is  the 

T\mpfe  of  Fortune  (182S),  a  amall 
Corinthian  temple,  erected,  as  the  in- 
scription tells  us,  by  Marcus  Tullius 
the  duumvir,  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Cicero,  on  his  own  ground 
and  at  his  own  cost.  The  steps  in 
front  are  broken  by  a  low  wall  or  po> 
diura  supporting  an  altar,  which  waa 
protected  by  an  iron  railing,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible.  The  por- 
tico had  four  marble  columns  in  front 
and  two  at  the  sides ;  but  they  had  either 
been   removed  after   the  eruption   or 
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deatroj^d  by  the  earthquake  vhieh 
preceded  it,  as  no  trace  of  them  was 
fi>und.  The  oelU  is  square.  Behind 
the  altar  is  a  semicircular  niche*  eoo- 
taining  a  receptacle  for  the  statue  in 
the  form  of  a  small  Corinthian  temple* 
Jo  the  cells  was  found  a  female  statue 
witli  tlie  face  sawed  off,  no  dooht  one 
of  the  ready-nuuie  figures  which  were 
sold  in  this  state  by  the  Roman  sculp- 
tors, in  order  that  the  features  of  any 
particular  goddcKs  might  be  added  at 
pleasure.  Another  statue  found  here, 
and  attributed  to  Cicero,  was  a  lull- 
sised  figure  wearing  the  toga  oCthe 
Koman  magistracy,  and  extremely  in- 
teresting as  having  been  entirely  painted 
with  the  costly  dye,  a  mixture  of  purple 
and  violet,  which  appears  thus  early  to 
have  been  tlie  peculiar  colour  of  the 
higher  order  of  magistrates  and  priests. 
Pmblic  BaUu  <18S4).— This  esta- 
blishment is  of  great  extent,  covering 
an  area  of  1 00  square  feet,  and  having  a 
frontage  in  three  streets.  An  inscription 
in  the  court,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
records  the  dedication  of  the  baths  at 
the  expense  of  Cosbus  Alleius  Nigidius 
Itfaius,  and  the  games  and  entertain- 
ments which  took  place  in  honour  of 
the  event  in  the  amphitheatre,  the 
luxury  of  an  awning  {^*^  vda  •rmM'^) 
being  especially  mentioned.  As  Nero*s 
interdiction  of  theatrical  amusemenu 
did  not  expire  till  the  year  69,  it  is  in- 
ferred from  this  inscription  that  the 
dedication  took  place  a  very  short  time 
before  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
building  is  divided  into  three  oompart- 
ments;  the  1st  containing  the  furnaces 
and  fuel,  the  2d  the  baths  for  men, 
tbe  Sd  those  for  women.  The  same 
furnaces  of  course  supplied  both  sets, 
and  were  supplied  with  water  from  a 
reservoir  at  a  little  distance,  the  pipes 
being  carried  across  the  street  by  thei 
Arch,  in  which  their  remains  are  still 
visible.  Each  set  of  baths  was  paved 
U^roughout  with  white  and  blaek  mar- 
ble, and  was  arranged  on  one  plan, 
consisting  of  a  disrobing  room,  a  cold 
bath,  a  warm  bath,  and  a  vapour  bath. 
Those  fior  the  men  are  the  largest  and 
most  eleganL  A  vestibule,  entered  by 
three  different  passages  and  surrounded 
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by  a  portioo,  leads,  by  a  corridor  in 
which  500  tenra-cotta  lamps  were 
found,  into  the  disrobing  room  or 
ttpodjfterimm^tiii  oblong  stuccoed  cham- 
ber painted  yellow,  with  holes  in  the 
wall  in  which  the  clothes  pegs  were 
inserted,  and  with  seats  of  lava  on  three 
of  its  sides.  The  roof  was  vaulted  and 
lighted  at  one  end,  close  to  the  ceiling, 
by  a  window  containing  a  single  pane 
of  glass  S  feet  8  inches  broad,  S  feet  8 
inches  high,  2-5ths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  ground  on  mie  side,  as  was  proved 
by  the  numerous  Iragments  found  upon 
the  floor.  Underneath  this  window  is 
a  large  bearded  mask  in  stucco^  with 
triions  and  water  nymphs  on  each  side 
of  it.  The  roof  was  painted  in  white 
panels  with  red  borders ;  beneatli  the 
cornice  of  the  room  is  an  arabesque 
friese  in  relief  on  a  red  ground,  com- 
posed of  chinueras^  vases,  and  lyres 
resting  on  two  dolphins.  At  one  end 
of  this  room  is  a  small  chamber,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  wardrobe.  At  tbe  op- 
posite end  is  tbe  entrance  to  the  cold 
bath,  or  frufidarimm,  a  circular  cham- 
ber in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  stuc- 
coed and  painted  yellow,  with  a  bell- 
shaped  roof  which  was  apparently 
punted  blue,  and  lighted  by  a  window 
near  the  top.  The  cornice  is  decorated 
with  relief  in  stucco  on  a  red  ground, 
representing  Cupids  engaged  in  a  cha- 
riot and  horse  race.  In  the  angles  are 
4  circular  niches  with  seats  painted  red 
and  blue.  In  the  centre  is  the  cold 
water  basin  of  white  marble,  12  feet  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  2  feet  9  inches 
deep,  with  two  steps  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance door,  and  a  low  seat  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  wann  bath,  or  iepidarium,  is 
entered  from  the  disrobing  room,  and 
nearly  corresponds  with  it  in  sise.  It 
has  a  vaulted  ceiling  painted  red  and 
blue^  and  richly  covered  with  stucco 
ornaments  in  medallions,  consisting 
chiefly  of  figures  and  folbge.  At  one 
end  it  ia  pierced  with  a  window  2  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  S  feet  wide,  which 
contained  a  bronxe  frame  in  which  four 
panes  of  glass  were  curiously  fastened 
by  screws,  so  as  to  be  openeid  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Below  the  cornice  of  the 
roof  the  wall,  which  is  painted  to  re- 
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present  porphyry,  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous niches  by  terrs»eotta  figures  oi 
Atlas,  S  feet  high,  covered  witli  stucco 
and  painted  flesh  colour.  The  niches 
are  supposed  to  have  held  the  clothes  of 
the  hathers,  the  oil  vessels,  nnd  the  per- 
fumes. Along  the  sides  of  tlie  room 
are  bronse  benches,  standing  upon  legs 
in  imiution  of  those  of  a  cow,  an  evi- 
dent  allusion  to  the  person  whose 
name  is  in-wribed  on  them,  *<  M.  Nigi- 
dius  Vaccula,  A.  P.  &''  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  a  large  bronse  brasier, 
7  feet  long  and  2}  feet  wide,  lined  with 
iron  but  having  bronse  bars  for  the 
charcoal ;  on  tlie  front  is  the  figure  of 
a  cow  in  high  relief,  another  allusion  to 
the  individual  by  whom  all  these  bronze 
vessels  appear  to  have  been  presented. 
From  this  chamber  we  pass  into  the 
vapour  bath,  or  oaZdortian,  the  length 
of  which,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
precept  of  Vitruvius,  is  twice  its 
width.  It  terminates  at  one  end  in  a 
semicircular  niche,  containing  a  mar- 
ble vase  5  feet  in  diameter,  which  held 
the  warm  water  for  ablutions ;  around 
its  rim  is  an  inscription,  in  bronse  let- 
ters, recording  its  erection  at  the  public 
expense,  by  order  of  the  Decurions,  by 
GnsBus  Melisssus  Afer  and  Marcus 
Staius  Rufus,  duumviri  of  justice  for 
the  second  time,  at  the  cost  of  750 
sesterces  (6/.)-  At  the  other  end  of 
the  chamber,  which  is  square,  is  the 
hot  bath,  12  feet  long  and  about  2  feet 
deep ;  it  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  ele- 
vated on  steps  of  the  same  material. 
The  vaulted  ceiling  is  extremely  hand- 
some, being  composed  of  transverse 
fluting;  the  cornice  is  supported  by 
fluted  pilasters  painted  red  :  the  walls 
of  the  room  are  of  yellow  stucco.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  was  regulated 
by  three  windows  or  apertures  over  the 
niche  of  the  vaw ;  these  were  closed 
by  plates  of  bronse  which  were  drawn 
or  withdrawn  by  means  of  chains. 
The  walls  and  pavement  were  con- 
structed hollow,  so  as  to  allow  the 
steam  to  circulate  freely  from  the  fur- 
naces, which  may  still  be  examined  in 
MiH  on  the  W.  side  of  the  building. 
The  Women*g  Baths  are  on  the  other  side 
of  the  furnaces ;  they  are  arranged  on 


tlie  same  plan  as  those  for  the  nAeii« 
and  are  decorated  in  the  same  manner, 
but  are  not  so  laige  or  so  perfectly  pre- 
served. We  have  mentioned  500  lamps 
as  having  been  found  in  one  corridor 
of  this  vast  establishment ;  they  formed 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, which  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
1,300,  and  to  have  included  every  va- 
riety of  form  and  size.  Among  the 
many  other  objects  discovered  iu  the 
rooms  was  a  money-box  and  a  surgeon's 
catheter. 

Strut  ofFartmme  ( 182SX  a  fine  broad 
stre^  leading  to  the  Forum,  in  direct 
continuation  of  the  Street  of  Mercury. 
It  is  200  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide, 
and  has  footpaths  at  the  sides.  On  the 
right  it  was  bordered  by  the  portico  of 
the  Baths,  beneath  which  were  nume- 
rous shops,  as  there  were  also  on  the  op- 
posite side,  all  of  them  apparently  of  the 
first  class.  In  one  of  them  were  found 
several  hundred  articles  in  glass  and 
bronze,  bells,  inkstands,  money-boxes, 
dishes,  steelyards,  &c.,  the  greater 
part  of  which  nuiy  be  examined  in  the 
Museum.  In  this  house  a  skeleton  vras 
found  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  his 
window  with  60  coins,  a  small  plate, 
and  a  saucepan  of  silv^  ;  two  other 
skeletons  were  found  iu  the  street.  In 
another  house  were  found,  in  1845,  in 
a  large  room  on  tl*e  ground  floor,  va- 
rious articles  of  office  furniture,  with 
some  marble  weights  and  several  coins 
of  Galba  and  Vespasian.  At  the  8. 
end,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Forum, 
the  street  was  spanned  by  the 

Tnuntphal  Arck  (1823).  buih  of 
brick  and  lava,  covered  with  thin 
plates  of  marble,  and  still  retaining  its 
massive  piers ;  each  decorated  with  two 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  white 
marble,  with  square  niches  between 
them  which  are  supposed  to  have  con* 
tained  statues  and  fountains^  Then 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  arch  was 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  bronse 
sUtue,  as  fragments  both  of  the  man 
and  horse  were  found  among  the  ruins. 
The  street  on  the  left  is  called  the 
Strttt  of  the  DrUd  Fndta,  to  be  bote- 
after*  noticed ;  that  on  the  right  con- 
tains two  shops,  called  the  MUk  Shop 
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and  the  School  of  Gladiators  from  the 
signs  over  the  doorways  already  no- 
ticed at  p.  S'24, 

XIII.  We  now  enter  on  the  Quar- 
ter of  the  Forum,  which  contains  tlie 
principal  Temples,  the  Tribunals,  the 
£xcbange,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions. 

The  Forum  (1816)  is  the  most  spa- 
cious and  imposing  spot  in  Pompeii ; 
it  is  dUtant  about  400  yards  from  the 
Herculaneum  Gate,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  Great  Theatre.  It 
is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by 
a  broad  colonnade  of  Grecian  Doric 
architecture;  the  columns  are  of 
white  marble,  1 2  feet  high  and  2  feet 
S^  inches  in  diameter.  Above  this  co- 
lonnade there  appears,  from  the  nu- 
nnerous  traces  of  staircases  still  visible, 
to  have  been  a  terrace.  On  the  £. 
side  of  the  Forum  are  the  remains  of 
an  older  arcade  and  portico,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  earthquake  and 
was  in  process  of  rebuilding.  In  front 
of  the  columns  are  pedestals  on  which 
stood  statues  or  bunts  of  eminent  per- 
sonages ;  some  of  them,  from  the  size 
of  the  pedestals,  were  evidently  eques- 
trian. Several  streets  opened  into  the 
Forum  but  were  closed  at  night  by 
iron  gates,  as  is  proved  by  the  frag- 
ments of  iron  still  traceable  at  the  dif- 
ferent entrances.  The  entire  area  was 
paved  with  marble.  In  front  of  the 
portico  on  the  .8.  and  W.  sides  are 
several  pedestals  for  statues,  some  of 
whidi,  from  their  size,  roust  have  been 
equestrian.  A  few  of  the  pedestals 
still  bear  the  names  of  distinguished 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  among  which 
may  be  recognised  those  of  Pansa, 
Scaurus,  Sallust,  Gellianus,  and  Kufus. 
Fontana*s  aqueduct  passes  diagonally 
under  the  pavement,  cutting  through 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  of  other  important  buildings  in 
the  opposite  angle. 

ThnpU  of  Jupiter  (1810-17),  once 
called  the  Senaculuro,  a  building  of 
large  size  and  imposing  aspect,  standing 
on  an  elevated  basement  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Forum,  and  occupying  by  far 
the  finest  site  in  the  city.  It  is  built 
of  brick  and  lava,  covered  with  white 
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stucco.  The  entrance  is  approached 
by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by 
pedestals  for  colossal  statues.  £z. 
elusive  of  these  steps,  the  building  is 
100 feet  long  and  43  feet  wide.  In  fVont 
was  a  square  vestibule  with  a  mag- 
nificent portico  ot  Corinthian  columns, 
six  in  front  and  three  at  each  side, 
which  are  supposed  from  their  diameter 
of  3  feet  8  inches,  to  have  been  nearly  40 
feet  in  height.  The  interior  of  the  cella, 
42  feet  by  28,  is  bordered  on  each  side 
by  a  row  of  eight  Ionic  columns,  which 
appears  to  have  bad  another  row  above, 
supporting  the  roof  of  a  gallery.  Tlie 
walls  were  painted,  the  predominant 
colours  being  red  and  black.  Tlie 
pavement  was  of  marble,  arranged  in 
the  diamond  pattern  in  the  centre, 
witli  a  border  of  black  and  white  mo- 
saic. Tlie  door  sill  retains  the  holes 
for  the  bolu  of  the  doors.  At  the 
N.  end  of  the  cella  are  three  small 
chambers,  behind  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  staircase  leading  probably 
to  the  gallery.  From  the  vestibule 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Monte  Sant* 
Angelo  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  PrieoHM  (1816).  A  small  plain 
arch  at  the  W.  angle  of  the  Temple 
leads  to  the  Prisons,  narrow  dungeons 
without  light  except  what  might  be 
admitted  through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
doors.  The  skeletons  of  two  men 
were  found  in  them,  their  leg  bones 
encircled  with  the  iron  shackles ;  they 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples. 

The  Public  Granary  (1816).  Ad- 
joining the  Prisons  is  a  long  narrow 
building,  near  which  were  found  the 
public  measures  for  corn,  oil,  and  wine, 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum.  To 
this  circumstance  it  owes  its  present 
name. 

Temple   of   Venus   (1817),   a    small     l 
temple  surrounded  by  an  area  of  150 
feet   by  75,   on   the  W.   side  of   the 
Forum,  a  larger  space  then  is  occupied 
by  the  precincts  of  any  other  Temple 
in  the  city.     This  area  is  bounded  on. 
all  sides  by  a  portico,  12  feet  2  inches 
wide,  covered  with  beams  of  timber, 
and  consisting  of  48  irregular  and  dis-^ 
proportionate    columns,    which    were 
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originally  Doric,  but  have  been  con- 
verted into  Corinthian  by  means  of 
stucco.  The  walls  of  this  portico  were 
decorated  with  a  series  of  paintings  on 
a  black  ground  representing  architec- 
tural subjects,  landscapes,  dwarfs,  pig- 
mies, and  various  relics  of  Egyptian 
superstition,  suggesting  the  belief  that 
the  building  may  have  been  used  in 
later  times  for  the  worship  of  Osiris. 
The  Temple  itself  stands  upon  an 
elevated  basement,  ascended  by  16 
steps,  in  front  of  which  Is  a  large  altar 
covered  with  a  black  stone,  containing 
three  places  for  fire,  in  which,  when  first 
excavated,  the  ashes  of  the  victims  were 
discovered.  On  the  west  and  east  sides 
are  duplicate  inscriptions  recording  the 
erection  of  the  temple  by  M.  Porcius 
L.  Sextlllus,  Cn.  Cornelius,  and  A. 
Cornelius  at  their  own  expense.  The 
cella  is  very  small,  and  contains  no- 
thing but  the  pedestal  for  a  statue.  In 
the  open  area  were  found  the  statues 
of  Venus  and  Hermaphroditus  now  in 
the  Museum,  and  a  mosaic  border  of 
great  beauty.  In  a  room  supposed  to 
be  the  private  apartment  of  the  priest, 
was  found  a  picture  of  the  infant  Bac- 
chus and  Silenus  plajring  the  lyre. 
An  inscription  found  among  the  ruins 
records  that  Marcus  Holoonius  llufus, 
and  Caius  Ignatius  Posthumus,  duum- 
viri of  justice  for  the  3d  time,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Decurions,  had  purchased 
fur  3000  sesterces  the  right  of  dosing 
the  windows,  and  had  erected  a  private 
wall  as  high  as  the  roof,  to  conceal  the 
proceedings  in  the  College  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Venereans. 

The  Basilica  (1817),  the  Westmin- 
ster Hall  of  Pompeii.  This  edifice, 
220  feet  long  and  80  broad,  occupies 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Forum,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  tlie  work  of  Greek 
architects.  It  is  approached  by  an 
open  court  or  vestibule,  entered  from 
the  portico  of  the  Forum,  and  still 
retaining  the  grooves  in  the  piers  by 
which  it  was  railed  off  or  closed  with 
doors.  From  the  vestibule  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  into  the  interior  by  five  door- 
ways. The  central  area  was  open,  and 
Was  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported 
by  a  peristyle  of  28  Ionic  columns  of 


large  sise,  curiously  buUt  of  brick  and 
tufa  stuccoed,  and  forming  a  covered 
passage  below,  along  the  four  ndes  of 
building.  Tiie  walls  were  covered  with 
stucco,  painted  in  squares  in  imitaticm 
of  various  coloured  nmrblca.  At  the 
end  of  the  building,  elevated  on  a  base- 
ment and  decorated  with  six  columns, 
is  the  Tribune  for  tlie  Duumviri  or 
Judges,  with  vaults  beneath,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  dungeons  for 
criminals.  In  front  of  the  Tribune, 
between  the  two  centre  columns  of  the 
peristyle,  is  a  square  pedestal  which 
supported  a  bronse  statue,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  legs  were  found.  The 
remains  of  other  pedestals  are  seen  at 
the  sides,  at  the  entrances,  and  in  front 
of  the  portico;  the  sites  of  fountains 
are  also  traceable.  The  pavement  was 
entirely  wanting  when  the  building  was 
excavated,  bavnig  evidently  been  re- 
moved after  the  eruption;  in  fact,  the 
whole  edifice  bore  marks  of  having 
been  rifled,  in  all  probability  not  for 
the  purposes  of  plunder  but  for  the  re- 
covery of  its  records.  Both  the  inner 
and  the  outer  walls  present  numerous 
inscriptions,  some  written  witli  red 
paint,  and  some  merely  scratched  with 
a  sharp  point.  One  of  them  announ^» 
that  C.  Pumidius  Dipilus  was  here  at 
the  nodes  of  October,  during  the  Con- 
sulate of  M.  Lepidusand  Q^  Catulus; 
this  was  79  B.C.,  the  year  of  Sylla*s 
death.  Other  inscriptions  appear  to 
be  announcements  or  public  games; 
one  of  them  gives  notice  that  the  gla- 
diator Festus  Ampliatus,  whose  name 
will  be  recognised  as  occurring  on  the 
Tomb  of  Scaurus  (p.  330.)  will  contend 
for  the  second  time  on  May  1 7.  A  mong 
the  inscriptions  scribbled  under  the 
portico  were  many  verses  from  Ovid's 
Art  of  Love. 

r/ie  Curia  and  JErarium  (1814),  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Forum,  lacing 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  are  three  small 
halls  of  equal  sise,  and  presenting  no 
ditlerence  of  construction,  eicept  that 
the  central  one  has  a  square  recess  and 
the  remains  of  a  raised  basement  at  the 
end,  while  those  at  the  sides  have  cir- 
cular recesses.  They  were  highly  de- 
corated with  columns  and  statues.  The 
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central  hall,  from  the  numerous  coins 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  which  were 
found  in  it,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ^ra- 
rium  or  Public  Treasury;  the  others 
were  probably  the  Curias  or  Courts  for 
the  meeting*  of  the  Municipal  Magis- 
trate& 

Hoiue$  of  Ckampionei  (1799),  so 
called  from  the  French  Genera]  of  that 
name  by  whom  they  were  excavated. 
One  of  them  has  a  cavaedium  of  consi- 
derable elegance,  and  the  other  has  an 
atrium  the  columns  of  which  were  ori- 
ginally fluted,  but  were  subsequently 
renovated  by  coloured  stucco.  The 
Uasement  of  the  peristyle  which  sur- 
Touods  a  small  garden  has  several  sin  • 
ffular  openings  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing a  series  of  subterranean  chambers, 
which  were  approached  from  the  street 
by  an  inclined  passage  and  from  the 
peristyle  by  a  stair.  One  of  the  apart- 
ments still  retains  many  traces  of  its 
brilliant  arabesquesand  medallions ;  but 
the  beautiful  pictures,  which  made  these 
houses  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. In  one  of  them  four  female 
skeletons  were  discovered,  with  nume- 
rous gold  bracelets  and  other  articles  of 
jewellery,  which,  with  the  other  objects 
of  interest,  were  removed  to  Paris.  The 
situation  of  these  houses  on  elevated 
ground  overlooking  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding an  uninterrupted  view  of  tlie 
Sorrento  coast,  must  have  been  parti- 
cularly agreeable.  From  this  point  we 
cross  the  Forum,  to  complete  our  ex- 
amination of  its  £.  side.  At  the  S.  £• 
angle^  at  the  corner  of  the  Street  of 
Abundance,  formerly  called  the  Street 
of  the  Silversmiths,  we  find  the 

Scuota  PubblicOf  a  name  given  to  a 
square  building,  without  ornament  or 
inscription,  the  use  of  which  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined. 

CryjUo-  Porticus  of  Eumachia  (1821), 
or  the  Chalcidicum,  a  building  of  large 
size  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  1  .^0  feet 
long  and  65  feet  broad,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Exchange  of  the  cloth 
merchants.  It  had  two  entrances,  one 
from  the  Street  of  Abundance,  the  other 
from  the  Forum.  The  latter  had  a 
noble  portico  of  1 8  columns;  the  grand 
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entrance  in  the  centre  was  closed  by 
folding  doors,  of  which  the  sockets  and 
bolt  holes  are  still  visible  in  the  marble. 
This  was  bordered  by  raised  platforms, 
for  the  purpose,  probably  ,of  haranguing 
the  people.  The  interior  was  divided 
into  a  large  area  ISO  feet  by  65,  sur. 
rounded  by  a  double  gallery,  a  peri* 
style  of  48  columns  of  Parian  marble 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  very  few  of 
which  have  been  found,  a  chalcidicum 
or  enclosed  apartment  at  the  extremity 
of  the  area  entered  from  the  side  street, 
and  a  crypto*  porticus,  or  gallery  in 
which  walls  pierced  with  windows  have 
replaced  the  columns  usually  seen  in 
the  interior.  The^  walls  are  painted 
in  panels,  red  and  yellow,  with  repre- 
sentations of  flower  borders  at  the  base. 
At  the  end  opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
semicircular  recess  which  contained  a 
statue  of  Concord.  Behind  it,  in  a 
niche  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  in  the 
crypto-porticus,  stood  the  statue  of  Eu- 
machia the  priestess,  5  feet  4  inches 
high,  with  an  inscription  recording  that 
it  was  erected  by  the  dyers  to  Eumachia, 
the  public  priestess.  On  the  architrave 
over  the  side  entrance  is  another  in- 
scription, recording  the  erection  of  the 
building  by  Eumachia  the  priestess, 
daughter  of  Lucius,  in  her  own  name 
and  that  of  her  son,  M.  Numistrus 
Fronto,  and  at  her  own  expense.  This 
is  a  repetition  of  a  much  larger  inscrip- 
tion which  was  affixed  to  the  haat  of 
the  building,  but  was  found  on  the 
ground  broken  into  fragments;  it  is 
now  in  tlie  Museum.  Under  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  upper  gallery  was  a 
Tliermopolium,  or  shop  for  hot  liquids, 
in  which  one  of  the  most  interesting 
urns  in  the  Museum  was  discovered. 
The  entire  building  appears  to  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake, 
as  it  was  evidently  under  repair  at  the 
time  of  the  eruption.  On  the  exter- 
nal wall  was  a  notice  of  a  gladiatorial 
show,  and  an  inscription  recording  that 
that  all  the  goldsmiths  invoked  C. 
Cuspius  Pansa  the  ^dile. 

TempU  of  Qiuriaiw,  (1817-18),  for- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  Romu- 
lus and  Mercury;  a  small  temple, 
close  to  the  Crypto-porticus  on  the  £. 
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tide  of  the  Forum,  occupjrmg  a  spaee 
57  feet  6  inches,  by  55  feet  7  inches. 
It  ttandc  upon  a  basement  and  is  ap- 
proaehed  by  a  narrow  Testibule,  with 
steps  on  each  tide  leading  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  cella,  in  the  centre  of  which 
It  an  alur  of  Parian  marble  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  a  sacrifice  on  one 
side,  and  the  sacrificial  implements  on 
the  others.  The  principal  figure  was 
long  supposed  to  be  Cicero.  The 
walls  are  divided  into  long  compart- 
'  ments  by  pilasters.  In  fi^nt  of  the 
temple  were  found  the  fragments  of 
an  tnseription  recording  the  deification 
of  Romulus  by  the  title  of  Quirinus. 
Adjoining  the  building  were  the  apart- 
ments for  the  priests,  in  one  of  which 
numerous  amphorsB  were  found. 

Deeurionate  (1818),  called  also  the 
House  of  the  Augustals,  and  the  Sena- 
culum,  or  Senate  House ;  a  small  hall 
83  feet  by  60,  adjoining  the  Temple  of 
Quirinus  with  a  portico  of  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  white  marble.  On  each  tide 
of  the  entrance  is  a  pedestal  for  statues. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  an  altar, 
and  at  the  end  is  a  semicircular  recess 
with  a  seat  for  the  decurions,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  held  in  it  their 
public  sittings. 

HwMe  of  the  Amgntiah  (1818),  called 
also  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Temple  of 
Augustus.  If  these  are  not  all  mis- 
nomers, it  would  appear  from  the 
culinary  paintings  at  the  N.  entrance, 
and  from  the  large  collection  of  fish- 
bones and  other  fragments  of  food 
found  in  the  sink  in  the  centre,  that  a 
building  devoted  to  religious  purposes 
was  used  also  as  a  banqueting  house. 
It  is  a  spacious  edifice  with  entrances 
in  three  of  its  sides,  the  principal  one 
decorated  with  marble  columns  and 
pedestals  for  statues.  The  columns  of 
the  portico  had  been  thrown  down  by 
the  earthquake,  and  were  under  re- 
storation at  the  time  of  the  eruption. 
It  consists  internally  of  an  open  atrium 
1  SO  feet  by  90,  with  1 S  pedestals  placed 
in  a  circle  round  an  altar  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  area,  lliese 
pedestals  are  supposed  to  have  sup- 
ported 1 2  statues  of  the  Dii  Consentes, 
bat  as  no  statues  were  found,  it  Is  sup- 


posed that  they  were  removed  after  the 
eruption.  The  back  of  the  building 
is  divided  into  three  compartments,  of 
which  the  central  is  subdivided  into 
niches,  in  which  were  found  the  statues 
of  Livia  as  a  priestess,  and  of  her  son 
Drusus,  now  in  the  Museum  and  here 
replaced  by  casts.  A  statue  of  Au- 
gustus is  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
them,  as  an  arm  holding  a  globe  was 
found  in  this  part  of  the  building.  On 
the  S.  side  of  the  building  are  13  small 
cells  supposed  to  be  the  chambers  of 
the  Augustals,  and  the  holes  fur  joists 
prove  that  there  were  similar  rooms 
above  them.  The  inner  walls  of  the 
whole  building  appear  to  have  beeo 
decorated  with  great  richness  and  care. 
Among  the  beautiful  arabesques  and 
paintings  for  which  it  was  remarkable, 
we  may  mention  the  Ulysses  in  dis- 
guise meeting  Penelope  on  his  return 
to  Ithaca,  lo  and  Epaphus,  Latona 
and  her  children,  a  Roman  Galley, 
the  Cupids  making  Bread,  Donkeys 
working  the  Corn-mills,  and  various 
articles  of  food,  such  as  geese,  lobsters, 
game,  fruit,  wine,  &c.  The  picture  of 
the  fomale  painter  herself  holding  her 
palette  and  brushes  is  at  Naples.  Near 
the  N.  entrance  was  found  a  box  con- 
taining a  masbive  gold  ring  with  an 
engraved  stone,  41  silver  and  I  OSS 
bronse  coins. 

Shape  of  the  Money  Chetngere.  —  In 
front  of  the  building  just  described, 
and  under  the  portico  of  the  Forum, 
stood  seven  of  these  Tabvnup  Argen- 
tariae.  The  pedestals  of  some  of  the 
tables  still  remain. 

XiV.  Street  of  the  Dried  FrmU.--' 
Having  now  completed  our  survey  of 
the  Forum,  we  have  to  notice  briefly 
a  few  houses  which  have  been  exca- 
vated in  the  rear  of  the  public  edifices 
on  its  £.  side.  Ttiis  district  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Street  of  the  Dried 
Fruits,  which  derived  its  name  fiom 
the  laige  quantity  of  these  articles 
found  in  the  numerous  shops  which 
border  it  on  both  sides.  Besides  this 
stock  of  raisins,  plums,  figs,  and  chest- 
nuts, a  collection  of  hemp  seed,  scales 
and  weights,  pastry  moulds,  lanterns 
and  vases  of  various  kinds,  were  found 
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ID  them,  and  several  of  their  entranoes 
were  omameiited  with  pictum.  Near 
the  comer  of  tlie  street,  where  it  joins 
that  leading  to  the  Street  of  Abun* 
dance,  a  beautiful  figure  of  Baoehus 
pressing  the  Juice  of  a  bunch  of  grapes 
into  a  Tase,  with  a  panther  at  his  feet, 
was  discovered. 

Hmue  of  Prine€  Hwry  of  HoUamd 
(1844),  a  small  house  eicavated  in  the 
presence  of  this  prince,  but  containing 
nothing  to  require  a  description. 

Hmue  of  th»  King  of  Pruma  (I82S 
-.98),  in  a  street  which  runs  S.  fron 
the  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruits  to  that 
of  Abundance,  another  small  house  of 
the  same  class,  which  derives  its  name 
from  having  been  excavated  in  the 
preaence  of  his  Prussian  Mi^ty. 
Some  gold  braceleU  and  rings,  some 
bronze  balances,  strigils,  and  ornamenu 
of  a  bed,  and  a  small  bas-relief  in  mar- 
ble representing  two  masks  and  a 
winged  horse  were  the  principal  ob- 
jects found  in  it. 

HouM  oft/u  Fuh€rwoman(  1 822-33  ), 
so  called  from  a  picture  representing 
Venus  fishing  and  Cupid  looking  on. 

Several  inns  and  shops  of  the  ordi- 
nary eharacter  occur  in  this  street, 
among  them  is  the  shop  of  a  soap- 
maker. 

^oiise  ofrmu$  and  Man  (1820), 
called  also  the  House  of  Hercules, 
lirom  a  picture  representing  his  initia- 
tion in  the  mysteries  of  a  priestess,  the 
present  name  being  likewise  derived 
from  a  picture  it  contained.  Some 
mosaics,  sculptures,  and  inscriptions, 
in  which  several  Pompeian  names  oc- 
curred, were  also  found  in  it ;  but  the 
object  of  greatest  interest  was  a  well 
116  feet  deep,  the  arch  of  which  had 
so  eflTtfCtually  resisted  the  earthquakes 
and  the  eruption  that  it  is  as  perfect 
now  as  it  was  18  centuries  ago.  The 
water  is  said  to  be  mineral,  and  is  now 
often  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Homm  of  Ganffmede  (1889),  a  small 
house  in  the  rear  of  the  Crypto-porticus, 
the  basement  is  occupied  by  the  shops 
which  line  the  N.  side  of  the  Street  of 
Abundance.  lu  name,  as  usual,  is 
derived  fVom  a  painting  on  one  of  ita 
walls. 
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JTcMS  vf  Quttm  Addaido  (1838),  ad- 
joining the  one  just  mentioned;  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  late  Queen 
Dowager  of  England,  in  whose  pre- 
sence it  was  partly  excavated.  Like 
most  of  the  bouses  in  this  quarter  of 
the  city,  it  is  of  moderate  siae,  and  as 
the  principal  objects  which  were  found 
in  it  have  been  removed,  it  containa 
nothing  now  to  call  for  a  detailed 
description. 

XV.    The  Street  of  Abundance,  for. 
merly  called  the  Street  of  the  Silver" 
smiths,  is  a  fine  broad  thoroughfiue 
leading  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Forum  to  the  quarter  of  the  Theatres. 
It  derives  its   present   name   from  a 
Statue  of  Abundance  which  was  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  quadrivium  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  Street  of  the 
Theatre.      Its  old  name  was  derived 
from  the  great  quantity  of  jewellery 
found  in  the  shops  which  are  crowded 
together  on  each  side  of  it,  sliowing 
that   the   neighbourlMxid  of  the  two 
theatres  must  have  been  an  eligible 
spot  for  the  sfde  of  personal  ornaments. 
These  shops,  unlike  any  of  the  others 
we  have  bad  to  describe,  are  built  in 
the  Greek  style ;  the  doors  are  flanked 
by   pilasters,   and    the    masonry  and 
mouldings  are  so  skilfully   arranged 
that  they  incline  almost  imperceptibly 
with  the  slope  of  the  street     Many  of 
the  houses  still  bear  the  owners'  names, 
painted  mostly  with  red  colour  in  very 
irregular  and  rude  characters,  and  in 
some  instances  over  the  names  of  pre- 
vious  tenants  imperfectly  erased.  Here 
and  there  we  find  the  name  inscribed 
on  a  litde  white  tablet  on  the  walls, 
the  Album  of  the  Roman  architects. 
Some  pray  for   the  patronage  of  the- 
^dile,  and  one  assures  him  that  he  is 
worthy  of  it,  **dignus  est.**     Another 
has  a  rude  representation  of  the  owner, 
a  scribe,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear. 
One  house  has  a  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  doorway  of  stone,  the  only  ex- 
ample yet  discovered;  on  the  right 
wall  of  the  vestibule  is  a  painting  of  ar 
monkey  playing  the  double  pipe.    An- 
other peculiarity  in  this  street  is  the 
occurrence  of  naarks  on  the  walls  of 
some  of  the  houses,  as  if  they  had  been 
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worn  by  cbaiiu.  At  one  spot  where 
this  occurs,  a  piece  of  marble  worked 
in  the  form  of  a  sharp  cone  is  inserted 
in  the  pavement.  Sir  W.  Gell  con- 
jectured that  it  was  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  slaves,  and  that  they  were 
drawn  up  the  wall  so  that  the  foot  pnly 
should  rest  upon  the  cone.  The  re- 
mains of  two  fountains  may  be  traced  in 
different  parts  of  tiie  street.  At  the 
end  was  found  a  skeleton,  with  a  wire 
bag  in  his  band  containing  360  silver 
coins,  6  of  f(old,  and  42  of  bronce; 
several  rings  and  cameos,  which  be  was 
alto  carrying  away,  were  found  near 
him.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  few  remaining  bouaet  we  have  to 
describe.  They  all  lie  on  the  S.  of 
this  street,  between  it  and  the  southern 
wall  of  the  city.  Beginning  at  the 
end  nearest  the  Forum,  adjoining 
what  is  called  the  Scuola  Pubblica,  is 
the 

ffouM  of  tJU  Wild  Boar  (1816).  so 
called  from  a  mosaic  in  the  prothyrum 
or  porch,  representing  a  wild  boar 
attacked  by  two  dogs.  In  the  atrium, 
also^  are  some  mosaics  of  great  beauty, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

Howe  of  the  AceoucheMr  (1817), 
sometimes  called  the  House  of  the 
Graces,  from  a  picture  found  on  one 
of  its  walls.  The  instruments  dis- 
covered in  this  house  abundantly 
justify  its  present  title.  They  were 
70  in  number,  and  many  of  them  were 
arranged  in  cases  like  those  now  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  Among  them 
were  different  kinds  of  forceps,  cathe- 
ters, and  the  speculum  uteri  which  has 
been  patented  in  our  day  in  England 
as  a  modem  invention.  The  numerous 
)iestles  and  nortan  of  various  sises, 
the  wooden  box  still  containing  the 
material  of  pills  converted  into  an 
earthly  substance,  the  roll  prepared 
for  cutting  into  pills,  the  marble  slabs 
for  rolling  it,  and  others  for  making 
ointments,  all  proved  that  the  owncnr 
enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  in  his 
branch  of  tlie  profession.  On  one  of 
the  walls  are  the  remains  of  a  painting 
which  affVMrds  an  instructive  example  of 
the  drawing  of  the  Roman  painters :  the 


colour  has  entirely  flown,  but  the  out- 
line remains,  cut  into  the  plaster  by 
some  sharp  instrument.  The  nnguhnr 
bronse  statue  of  a  boy  with  glass  eyes, 
and  some  specimens  of  lace  now  in  the 
Museum,  were  found  in  one  of  the 
apartments. 

XVI.  The  street  whicb  leads  & 
from  the  corner  of  this  house  is  called 
the  Street  of  the  Dii  ComeeMtee,  firom  a 
painting  on  the  right  wall  near  the 
angle,  representing  the  1 S  superior  divi- 
nities,  with  tlie  tutelary  serpents  under- 
neath. Juno  wears  a  blue  robe,  Diana 
a  yellow  one,  and  Venus  a  pale  green 
more  transparent  than  tlie  drones  of  the 
other  goddeves.  A  fow  houses  have 
l)een  excavated  along  the  line  of  this 
street,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed:— 

Houee  of  Hero  and  Leandw  (^1833), 
a  small  bouse  on  the  left  hand,  exca- 
vated, like  many  of  the  others  in  this 
quarter,  at  the  expense  of  King  Lewis 
of  Bavaria. 

Houae  of  Augt  and  Herculea  ( 18S9)b 
at  the  rear  of  the  Scuola  Pubblica ;  so 
called  from  a  picture,  illustrating  a 
well-known  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  mother  of  Telephus. 

House  of  Bread  (1829),  (Case  di 
Pane),  a  small  bouse  containing  no« 
thing  now'  to  call  for  a  description. 

Honae  of  Apollo  and  Coronit  (1813), 
supposed  to  have  been  tlie  residence  of 
a  physician,  irom  the  painting  wliich 
gives  it  name,  representing  the  Uud 
love  of  the  mother  of  ^sculapiuau 

Houae  of  Adonis  (1813).  called  also 
the  House  of  Diana,  the  former  name 
being  derived  from  a  beautiful  painting 
of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  the  latter  from 
a  marble  sUtue  of  the  goddess  found 
in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  whole  house 
was  decorated  with  great  taste ;  some 
paintings  of  sea  horses  gamlwUing  are 
full  of  grace  and  spirit.  In  front  of 
the  house  was  a  public  altar,  evidently 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
criiice  to  some  deity,  whose  image 
painted  on  the  external  wall. 

Houae  of  Queen  Caroline  (1813X  the 
**  Casa  Carolina,**  adjoining  the  one 
just  described ;  a  very  interesting  house 
of  the  second  class,  with  a  Corinthian 
atrium,  the  roof  supported  by  squara 
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pilUrs  vhicfa  surrounded  the  court  of 
the  impluvium,  and  were  painted  with 
IbUage  to  represent  creeping  plants 
growing  from  the  court :  the  kitchen 
luul  windows  opening  to  the  street.  A 
narrow  passage  leads  from  the  atrium 
to  another  series  of  apartments,  having 
a  distinct  entrance  from  the  street,  and 
containing  in  the  court,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  triclinium,  a  semicircular 
couch  of  stone,  the  ngma  of  Martial, 
the  only  example  which  has  yet  been 
discovered.  When  this  double  house 
was  first  excavated,  its  walls  were  de- 
corated with  beautiful  paintings,  many 
of  which  perished  immediately  after 
they  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
Fortunately,  however,  Mazots  was  pre- 
sent  when  they  were  discovered,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  his  ready  pencil  for 
the  knowledge  of  a  most  curious  re> 
presentation  of  a  painter's  studio,  in 
which  all  the  figures  were  grotesques. 
Some  of  the  more  permanent  paintings 
of  a  higher  class,  though  far  less  in- 
teresting than  this  picture  of  daily  life, 
are  now  in  the  Museum.  In  the  vici> 
nity  of  this  house  seven  skeletons  were 
found,  with  68  gold  coins  of  Nero, 
Vespasian,  and  Titus,  1065  silver 
coins,  pearl  ear-rings,  and  numerous 
other  articles  of  personal  ornament  or 
domestic  use. 

Jiouse  of  the  Under-ffround  Kitchens, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  street  beyond 
the  "  Casa  Carolina,**  the  most  southern 
house  yet  excavated,  remarkable  only 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  basement, 
rendered  necessary  on  this  site  by  the 
rapid  slope  of  the  ground  towards  the 
ancient  line  of  the  sea  shore. 

XVII.  From  this  point  we  return 
to  the  £.  comer  of  the  Street  of 
Abundance,  where  it  meets  the  cross 
street  leading  to  the  tlieatre,  to  ex- 
amine the 

Hoiut  of  the  Physician^  situated  at 
the  Sb  W.  corner  of  the  Quadrivium. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  objects 
found  in  it,  and  now  contains  nothing 
which  requires  a  particular  description. 
The  statueof  Abundance,  already  men- 
tioned, was  found  standing  in  the 
centre  of  this  Quacjrivium. 

IIouMt  of  the  Emperor  Francie  II, 
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(1819),  a  small  bouae  mdi^tnnvag  the 
one  just  mentioned,  and  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  opened  in  the  presence  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty.  It  has  a  pe* 
ristyle  and  some  wall  paintings  of  no 
great  interest.  Some  gold  ornaments, 
a  silver  vase,  a  vase  of  bronze  very  deli- 
cately worked,  and  a  terra-cotta  statue, 
were  the  principal  objects  discovered 
in  the  apartments. 

Hou*e  of  the  Emperor  Joeeph  IL 
(1767-69> — Following  the  street  of 
the  theatre,  we  find  at  its  S.  extremi^ 
the  house  which  bears  this  name,  oc- 
cupying rather  more  than  half  of  the  W. 
side  of  the  Triangular  Forum.  As  it 
W4S  one  of  the  first  private  houses  ex- 
cavated, the  rooms  were  refilled  with 
earth  as  soon  as  they  were  examined, 
in  accordance  with  the  unscientific 
practice  of  that  time.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  was  a  mansion  of  great 
mUgnificence,  of  three  stories,  and  so 
situated  on  the  rising  ground  which 
overlooked  tlie  sea,  that  on  entering 
the  principal  door,  the  visitor  must 
have  commanded  a  noble  view  of  the 
Sorrentine  shore,  through  the  whole 
perspective  of  the  interior.  The  S. 
side  appears  to  have  opened  upon  a 
garden  sloping  gradually  down  to  the 
shore,  like  the  villas  already  examined 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hercu- 
laneum  Gate.  A  skeleton  of  a  woman 
was  found  in  the  furnace  room  of  the 
bath. 

Home  of  the  Trittmphant  HereuUe 
(1847),  called  also  the  **  Casa  della  So- 
natrice,**  from  a  picture  of  a  young  girl 
in  one  of  the  rooms  playing  the  double 
flute.  This  is  the  most  important  dis- 
covery made  in  the  excavations  of  re- 
cen  t  years.  It  is  a  double  bouse,  of  three 
stories,  with  an  open  atrium  bordered 
by  the  usual  apartments,  a  triclinium 
of  great  magnificence,  and  a  reception 
room  or  tablinum,  opening  upon  a 
garden  at  the  back,  containing  an  im- 
pluvium in  perfect  preservation,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  exactly  as 
it  was  found.  The  atrium  is  paved 
with  mosaics,  and  the  walls  of  the  en- 
tire building  are  highly  decorated  with 
paintings.  In  the  small  sleeping  rooms 
at  the  side  are  pictures  representing 
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Cupid  riding  on  a  Dolpliin,  bearing  a 
letter  from  Galatea  to  PoWphcmus ; 
the  favourite  subject  of  Venus  fishing; 
a  Narcissus ;  Victory  in  her  car ;  some 
Cupids  swimming ;  and  several  land- 
scapes.    The  triclinium,  in  which  tiie 
feet  of  the  couches  were  found  richly 
ornamented  with  silver,  has  three  large 
pictures,  of  life  size,  representing  Her- 
cules at  the  Court  of  Omphale,  the 
latter  wearing  the  lion*s  skin  and  hotd< 
ing  the  club  of  her  lover;    the  boy 
Bacchus  with  Silenus  on  a  cart  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  followed  by  Bacchantes ; 
and  a   bacchanalian  procession,  with 
Victory  recording  on  a  shield  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  triumphant  demigod.  The 
tablinum  is  paved  with  coloured  mar- 
bles, arranged  in  checquers,  and  the 
charcoal  fragments  still  visible  in  the 
panels  of  its  walls  show  that  it  was 
decorated   with   paintings    on   wood. 
The  garden  contains  at  one  end  a  foun- 
tain adorned  with  mosaics,  and  a  small 
marble  statue  of  Silenus,  and  in  the 
centre  an  impluvium  or  reservoir^  sur- 
rounded by  statues  in  bad  taste,  but 
curious  from  their  variety  and  arrange- 
ment ;  among  them  are,  I^ve  riding 
a  dolphin,  a  bearded  satyr,  a  stag,  a 
fewn  extracting  a  thorn  from  a  goat's 
foot,  a  goat  caressing  its  young  one 
lying  in  the  lap  of  a  shepherdess,  and 
others  a'faich  we  need  not  particularise. 
Attached  to  this  house  is  a  second  se- 
ries of  apartments,  including  an  open 
atrium,  a  kitchen,  and  other  rooms, 
apparently  intended  for  the  servants. 
(n  the  court  was  found  a  four-wheeled 
waggon,  with  iron  wheels,  and  adorned 
with  bronze  ornaments.     Several  ele- 
gant vases,  candelabra,  glass  bottles  in 
the  form  of  animals,  some  surgical  in- 
struments, and  bronze  coins  were  found 
in  tlie   different   rooms,  which   were 
decorated  with  pictures  of  tragic  and 
comic  scenes ;  one  of  them  represented 
a  young  actress  in  a  mask  playing  the 
double  flute,  from  which  the  house, 
when  first  excavated,  derived  its  name. 
The  kitclien  was  furnished  with  nu- 
merous culinary  vessels  in  bronze,  and 
still  retained  in  many  parts  the  traces 
of  smoke.     We   have  already  stated 
that  the  bouse  had  three  stories.    The 


second  and  third  floors  wcreapproacbed 
by  a  broad  staircase.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  suirs  is  a  picture,  in  which  a 
letter  is  introduced  with  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  presumed  owner  of  the 
house  on  the  superscription.  It  is 
now  scarcely  legible,  but  enough  has 
been  deciphered  to  show  that  be  was 
one  of  the  municipal  decurions. 

XVIII.  Having  now  completed  an 
examination  of  the  private  houses,  we 
proceed  to  the  interesting  quarter  of 
the  theatres. 

The  Trianff^Uar  Forum  (1764)  is  a 
triangular  colonnade,  with  a  portico  of 
90  columns  on  two  of  its  sides,  fi>rming 
the  piazza  of  the  great  theatre.     It  is 
about  450  feet  long  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  SOOon  the 
western;  the  third  side  had  no  portico, 
and  appears  to  have  been  lined  with 
small  apartments,  but  that  side  has 
not  been  completely  cleared.       The 
area  Ls  entered  on  the  N.  by  a  propy- 
laeum  or  vestibule  of  eight  Grecian 
Ionic  columns,  raised  upon  two  steps, 
with  a  fountain  in  front  of  one  of  the 
columns.     This  vestibule  leads  us  into 
the  colonnade,  which  is  of  the  Dorie 
order,  and  still  retains  some  fragments 
of  the  iron  bars  inserted  between  the 
columns  to  protect  it  from  a  sudden 
rush  of  people.     In  different  parts  of 
this  eolonnadeare  threeentranoesto  the 
ISreat  Theatre,  and  one  to  the  Barracks 
(or  the  Troops,  which  lie  beyond  It, 
Parallel  to  the  portico  on  tbb  side  is 
a  long  low  wall,  extending  nearly  to 
the  liottom  of  the  triangular  Forum  ; 
it  is  terminated  at  the  N.  end  by  a 
pedestal,  with   the    inscription   *'  M. 
Claudio,    M.  F.  Marcello   Patrono;** 
and  at  the  S.  end  by  two  altars  and  a 
circular  building  in  front  of  a  remark- 
able temple,  which  we  shall  describe 
before  we  enter  the  theatre. 

Temple  of  Neptune  (1767-69),  for- 
merly called  the  Temple  of  Hereules, 
the  most  ancient  building  yet  disco- 
vered, situated  on  the  highest  ground 
within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  at  a 
disunce  of  400  feet  from  the  old  sea- 
line,  so  that  it  must  have  formed  a 
striking  object  from  every  part  of  the 
bay.     Its  high  antiquity  is  proved  by 
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the  large  siie  of  its  Grecian  Doric  oo- 
lumiis,  the  great  depth  and  projection 
of  the  abacus,  and  by  the  general  con- 
struction c»f  the  building,  which  more 
resembles  that  of  the  Temples  of  Paes- 
turn,   though  of  course  on  a   much 
smaller  scale  than  anything  with  which 
it  can  be  compared  elsewhere.     It  is 
therefore  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  earliest  colonists.     From   its 
ruined  state  it  is  difficult  to  define  its 
peculiar  features ;  but  so  fiir  as  we  can 
now  judge,  it  appears  to  have  stood 
upon  a  basement  or  podium  of  5  steps, 
and  to  hare  been  120  feet  long,  ezdu- 
sive  of  the  steps,  and  70  feet  wide.     Jt 
liad  a  cella  paved  with  motaics,  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
columns,  3  feet  1 1  inches  in  diameter  at 
their  bose^  and  presenting  the  remark- 
able singulurity  of  having,  like  the  Ba- 
rilica  of  Psestum,  an  odd  number  of 
columns,?  in  front,  and  II  at  the  sides. 
The  masonry  was  covered  with  stucco. 
In  front  of  the  steps  is  an  enclosure, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  victims 
lor  the  •ocriflce,  and  at  the  side  are  the 
two  altars  already  mentioned,  with  the 
remains  of  a  smaller  one  between  them. 
Beyond  this  enclosure  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  circular  temple  of  eight  Doric 
columns,  which  covered  a  puiwU  or  well 
protected  by  a  circular  perforated  altar. 
Its   use  is  doubtful,  some  supposing 
that  it  supplied  the  water  used  in  the 
sacrilices;  others  that  it  was  an  expia- 
tory altar  marking  the  situation  of  a 
hidenta/,  a  spot  on  which  a  thunderbolt 
had  fiillen,  and  which,  it  is  superfluous 
to'  add,  was  always  held   in  peculiar 
sanctity.    An  Etruscan  inicription  was 
found  near  it  recording  that  Nitrebius, 
for    the  second  time  Meddixtuticus, 
erected  it     At  ■  the  W.  angle  of  the 
temple  is  a  small  hemicyde,  a  semi- 
circular seat  of  stone,  facing  the  8.,  in 
which  a  sun  dial  was  discovered.     It 
roust  have  commanded  a  glorious  view, 
and  have  been  close  to  the  sea  wall  of 
the  city,  which  eiplains  the  absence 
of  the  portico  oa  this  side  of  the  Forum. 
We  have  mentioned  the  small  apart- 
ments in  this  part  of  the  enclosure.  It 
is  not  clearly  ascertained  whether  they 
were  the  residences  of  the  priests  or 
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sepulchral  chambers.  Several  skele- 
tons have  been  found  in  them,  one 
wearing  two  armlets  of  gold,  and  ano* 
ther  wearing  on  the  leg  a  ring  of 
bronse  and  one  of  silver,  linked  toge- 
ther. Near  them  were  found  a  sacri- 
ficial knife  in  silver,  engraved  with 
figures  of  Bacchus  and  Isis,  several 
paterw  and  other  vessels  used  at  the 
sacrifices,  and  adorned  with  bas-reliefii 
of  Isiac  subjects.  From  these  disco- 
veries the  two  skeletons  are  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  high  priests. 

J%e  Great  {or  Traffic)  Theatre  «/ 
(17(H),  a  very  large  and  imposing 
structure,  conveniently  placed  on  tlie 
southern  slope  of  a  hill  of  tufi^  in 
which  the  seats  were  cut  without  the 
necessity  of  extensive  substructions. 
It  was,  of  course,  semicircular  and 
open  to  the  air,  and  was  lined  in  every 
part,  seats,  stairs,  walls,  orchestra,  and 
stage,  with  plates  of  Parian  marble. 
'l*he  seats  faced  the  sea,  so  that  the 
audience  must  have  commanded  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  bay  during 
the  whole  performance.  The  elevated 
position  of  the  building  considerably 
above  the  general  level  dT  the  city,  and 
the  great  height  of  the  external  wall 
appear  to  have  preserved  it  in  some 
measure  from  the  fete  which  befell  the 
houses  in  the  plain.  The  upper  part 
was  not  buried  at  all  by  the  ashes,  and 
even  the  stage  was  covered  with  so 
slight  a  deposit  that  the  citixens  were 
able,  after  the  eruption,  to  remove  all 
the  scenic  decorations,  the  furniture  of 
the  stage,  the  principal  statues,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  marble  lining. 
Many  of  these  were  no  doubt  compa- 
ratively new,  as  Nero*s  interdiction  of 
theatrical  amusements  expired  only  ten 
years  before  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  hence  there  was  the  stronger  reason 
for  recovering  them.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  spoliations,  the  interior 
is  still  sufficiently  perfect  to  explain 
itself  &r  better  than  the  most  elaborate 
description  unaccompanied  by  draw- 
ings. The  general  audience,  or  the 
plebeians,  entered  the  theatre  by  an 
arched  corridor  on'  a  level  with  the 
colonnade  of  the  Triangular  Forum, 
and  descended  thence  into  the  body  of 
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the  houM,  cdled  the  oiveft,  by  six 
flights  of  stain,  which  divided  the  seats 
into  five  wedge-sliaped  portions,  ap- 
propriately called  cuaei.  The  doors 
of  the  corridor  at  the  head  of  these 
stairs,  were  called  the  vomitories. 
Mai^y  of  the  seats  still  retaia  their 
numbers  and  divisions;  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  ascertain  tliat  the  space 
flowed  to  eaah  person  was  1  foot  3^ 
inches.  By  making  this  the  basis  of 
his  calculation,  Mr.  Donaldson  esti- 
mated the  theatre  as  capable  of  con^ 
taining  5000  persons.  A  separate  en- 
trance  and  staircase  led  to  the  women's 
gallery,  which  was  placed  above  the 
corridor  we  have  described,  and  was 
divided  into  compartments,  precisely 
like  the  boxes  in  a  modern  theatre. 
It  appears  also  from  the  fragments  of 
iron  still  visible  in  the  coping,  that 
they  were  protected  from  the  gaie  of 
the  audience  by  a  light  screen  of  iron 
work.  Below,  in  what  we  should  call 
the  pit,  a  semircular  passage,  bounded 
by  a  tall  wall,  called  the  praacinctio, 
separated  the  seats  of  the  plebeians 
from  the  privileged  /Kats  reserved  for 
the  equestrian  order,  the  Augustals, 
the  tribunes,  and  other  important  per-> 
sonagea.  These  seats  were  entered  by 
a  separate  passage,  communicating 
with  an  area  behind  the  scenes.  The 
level  semicircular  platform  in  front  of 
^he  privileged  seats,  was  called  the 
orchestra,  and  upon  it  were  placed  the 
hisellii,  or  bronae  seats  for  the  chief 
magistrates.  On  each  side  of  the  or- 
chestra are^raised  seats,  entered  from 
the  stage,  supposed  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated, like  private  boxes,  to  the 
person  who  provided  the  entertain* 
ment,  or  to  the  suite  of  the  magistrates. 
In  the  proscenium,  or  the  wall  which 
f upported  the  stage,  are  seven  recesses, 
in  which  probably  the  musicians  were 
stationed.  The  stage,  or  pulpitiim, 
appean  from  tJie  pedestals  and  niches, 
which  remain,  to  have  been  decorated 
with  statues,  it  is  a  long  and  narrow 
platform,  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
sise  of  the  house  according  to  our 
notions  of  stage  effect ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  scenes  of  a  Iloman 
theatre  were  very  simple  and  revolved 


upon  a  pivot,  and  that  the  ancieiit 
drama  was  unassisted  by  those  illusioas 
of  perspective  which  constitute  the  art 
of  the  modern  scene  painter.  The 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage  was  called 
the  scena ;  it  has  three  doors,  the  een- 
tral  one  circular  and  flanked  by  co* 
lumna,  the  two  side  ones  rectangular. 
Behind  it  is  the  postscenium,  contain- 
ing the  apartments  for  the  aetors.  It 
remains  only  to  add  that  the  exterior 
of  the  upper  wall  of  the  cavea  atilt 
retains  the  projecting  stone  rings  for 
receiving  the  poles  of  the  velarium  or 
awning,  by  which,  on  special  oeeasioos, 
the  audience  were  protected  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  .Sisveral  inacriptions, 
greatly  mutilated,  were  found  in  di& 
ferent  parts  of  tliis  theatre,  some  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  colonnade 
near  the  Tavern,  where  the  gallery  has 
been  restored  by  S.  Lavega,  the  archi- 
tect, in  accordance  with  the  indicationa 
left  upon  the  wall  by  tJie  carbonised 
fra^^ents  of  the  ancient  wood  work. 
Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  conjec- 
tural restorations,  but  enough  of  the 
ancient  letters  remained  to  show  that 
Holconius  liufus,  son  of  Marcus  Rufus, 
a  duumvir,  erected  the  theatre,  and  that 
the  colony  aclusowledged  his  aarvicea 
by  dedicating  a  statue  to  hia  honour. 
lliis  latter  fiict  appears  frt>m  the  re- 
mains of  ai|  inscription  in  bronae  let- 
ters on  the  first  step  of  the  orchestra, 
with  a  space  in  the  middle  for  the 
statue;  the  metal  has  been  removed* 
but  the  apertures  which  contained  it 
are  still  visible  in  the  marble. 

The  Small  Theatre,  or  Odeum  ( 1 796). 
—  From  the  £.  end  of  the  stage  of  the 
Great  Theatre  a  covered  portico  led 
into  the  orchestra  of  the  small  one, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  musical  performances.  It  is  similar 
in  its  general  arrangement  to  tlie  larger 
theatre,  but  is  diflferent  in  form,  the 
semicircle  being  cut  off  by  strai^t 
walls  from  each  end  of  the  stage,  ma 
innovation  wliich  proves  that  it  is  a 
more  recent  building.  The  general 
style  and  execution  of  the  work  also 
shows  an  inferiority,  the  causes  of 
which  may  possibly  be  explained  by 
an  inscription  recording  that  it  was 
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erected  b]r  contraet.  It  appears,  ho#- 
ever,  to  have  had  an  advantage  not 
enjoyed  by  the  other,  in  having  been 
permanently  roofed,  the  same  inserip- 
tion  describing  it  as  the  **'rheatrum 
tectum."  The  seats  of  the  audience 
in  this  theatre  were  separated,  by  a 
prseeinetio  or  passage,  from  the  four 
tiers  of  benches  which  held  the  biseUii 
or  chairs  of  state.  This  passage  was 
bounded  on  the  side  of  the  eavea  by  a 
wall,  the  ends  of  which  were  oma- 
menfed  with  kneeling  fgures  which 
are  supposed  to  have  sustained  lights* 
The  parapet  on  the  stage  side  of  the 
passage,  forming  the  baiek  of  the  pri- 
vileged seats,  terminated  at  each  end 
in  a  griffon's  leg.  Tlie  psYement  of 
the  orchestra  is  of  giallo  antico,  Alrican 
breccia,  and  purple  marble.  A  band 
qX  grey  and  white  marble  runs  directly 
across  it,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription  in  large  inlaid  bronae  let- 
ters :  —  **  M.  Oculatius,  M.  P.  Verus, 
II.  Vir.  pro.  ludis.,"  but  the  letters 
bare  been  so  often  loosened  and  mis- 
placed, that  some  have  read  the  name 
**  M.  Olconius.*  The  inscription  pro- 
iMbly  means  that  he  presented  the 
pavement  to  the  theatre.  In  the  cor- 
ridor which  runs  round  the  back  of 
the  house  to  give  aoeess  to  the  seats, 
several  inscriptions  in  rude  Oscan  let- 
ters were  found  upon  the  plaster  of  the 
walls,  the  work  probably  of  some  ple- 
beian idler  irho  could  not  find  a  ^eat. 
The  stage  presents  nothing  to  require 
notice.  In  the  postsceniura  were 
found  some  fragments  of  a  bisellium 
decorated  with  ivory  bas-relieft,  and 
portions  of  its  cloth  cushion.  The 
theatre  is  estimated  to  have  lield  1500 
persons. 

7%?  Iwon  (1765),  is  a  small,  but 
exceedingly  interesting  and  perfect 
building,  standing  on  a  basement  or 
podium,  in  the  centre  of  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  a  Corinthian  portico  of 
small  columns  only  10  feet  high,  with 
painted  shafte.  I1ie  two  which  flank 
the  entrance  had  attached  to  them  the 
lustrel  basins  which  are  now  in  the 
Museum,  and  a  wooden  money-box. 
Over  the  entrance  is  an  inscription 
recording  the  erection  of  the  jS4t9 


from  its  foundations  by  Numerinos 
Popidius  Celsinus,  at  his  own  eoetii 
after  it  had  been  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  his  elevation  by  the 
Decurions  to  their  own  rank  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  bis  liberality.  The 
word  JEdf  is  here  used  to  distinguish 
the  building  from  a  Temple,  which  was 
always  a  consecrated  edifice,  whereas 
the  worship  of  Isis  had  been  fbtbidden 
by  a  deeree  o^  the  Roman  Senate,  a.  c. 
57,  and  was  therefore  only  tolerated. 
The  court  presents  all  the  arrange^ 
ments  of  the  Isiae  worship.  In  one 
comer  is  an  aediculum  with  a  vaulted 
rcNif  and  pediment  over  the  door,  cover- 
ing the  sacred  well  of  lustral  purifica- 
tiou,  to  which  there  was  a  descent  by 
steps.  It  was  stuccoed  and  painted 
throughout  in  the  most  grotesque  style. 
Near  it  is  an  altar,  on  which  were 
found  the  burnt  bones  of  rietims  whieh 
had  just  been  saerificed ;  and  several 
other  altars  are  placed  in  different 
parts  cX  the  court.  In  a  niche  of  the 
wall  fiicing  the  fides  was  a  figure  of 
Uarpocrates,  with  his  finger  on  his  lip 
to  enjoin  silence  upon  the  worshippers 
in  regard  to  the  mysteries  they  might 
witness.  In  another  part  was  a  figure 
of  Isis  in  purple  drapery,  partly  gilt, 
holding  a  bronse  siatrom  and  a  key. 
On  the  south  side  were  the  Cambers 
fbr  the  priests,  and  a  kitchen  for  owk- 
ing  the  meals  tliey  were  permitted  to 
eat.  In  one  of  the  rooma  a  skeleton  was 
found  holding  »  sacrificial  axe,  with 
which  he  had  cut  through  two  walls, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
eruption,  but  perished  before  he  could 
penetrate  the  third.  In  a  larger  room 
behind  the  .fides  another  skeleton  was 
found  with  bones  of  chickens,  egg- 
shells, fish-bones,  bread,  wine,  and  a 
garland  of  flowers,  as  if  he  had  been 
at  dinner  when  the  building  was  over* 
whelmed.  Many  other  skeletons  were 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  enclosure : 
showing  that  the  hierophanto  of  Isis, 
unlike  the  priests  of  the  other  temples 
we  have  described,  did  not  desert  her 
**  fane  so  long  divine,'*  but  remained  to 
the  last  in  the  confident  belief  that  the 
goddess  would  come  to  save  them,  llie 
fidesy  which  consists  of  a  single  ceUa» 
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stands  u  we  have  Mid,  on  an  elevated 
basement,  the  front  of  which  is  broken 
in  the  centre  bj  a  narrow  prciiecting 
flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  two  altars,  one 
for  the  votive  offerings,  the  other  pro- 
bably for  the  sacred  iire.  In  front  of 
the  cella  is  a  Corinthian  portico  of  six 
columns,  having  at  each  angle  a  small 
wing  with  a  niche  between  two  pilasters 
supporting  a  pediment.  In  these 
niches  the  celebrated  Jsiac  tables  of 
basalt,  now  in  the  Museum,  were  dis- 
covered. Behind  one  of  these  were 
secret  steps  and  a  side  door  leading  to 
the  cells.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  portico  were  covered  with 
stucco  ornaments  of  a  very  ordinary 
ehsracter.  The  interior  of  the  cella 
is  small  and  shallow,  the  entire  width 
being  occupied  with  a  long  lioUow 
table  or  pedestal  for  statues,  having 
two  low  doorways  at  the  end  near  the 
secret  stairs,  by  which  the  priests  could 
enter  unperceived,  and  delirer  the  ora- 
cles as  if  they  proceeded  from  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  herself  Besides  this 
statue,  several  small  ones  of  Venus, 
Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Priapus,  were 
discovered  in  the  cella  or  ito  precincts, 
all  of  them  being  dose  imitations  of 
Egyptian  art.  The  walls,  also,  were 
covered  with  pictures  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, many  of  which  were  of  great 
interest  as  illustrating  the  Isiac  mys- 
teries :  but  as  the  most  valuable  have 
long  since  been  removed,  it  would  be 
tedious  to  describe  them.  Fontana*s 
aqueduct  ran  directly  under  this  court, 
a  circumstance  which  renders  it  almost 
incredible  that  the  foundations  he  must 
have  met  with,  did  not  induce  him  to 
institute  an  investigation  which  would 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  city 
before  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 

Aiae  Curia  (1769),  formerly  csJIed 
the  Tribunal,  the  School,  and  the  Lec- 
ture Room.  It  is  an  oblong  open 
court,  79  feet  by  57,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  portico  of  Doric  co- 
lumns, and  having  two  small  rooms  at 
one  end.  In  firont  of  the  portico  is  a 
stone  pulpit,  with  a  pedestal  in  front 
and  a  flight  of  steps  behind,  from  which 
the  lecturer  is  supposed  to  have  ad- 
dressed his  audience.     An  Oscan  in- 
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scription  was  found  on  the  wall  wfakh 
separates  the  court  from  the  Iseoa, 
stating  that  the  Curia  was  used  by  the 
priests  of  Isis,  as  a  place  of  instruction 
for  the  novitiates. 

TVmpfe  of  jE$e»iiapim9  (1766>  a 
name  given  to  it  by  Winckdmann,  but 
subsequently  changed*  with  very  little 
reason,  for  that  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
It  is  a  diminutiYe  but  evidently  Teiy 
aneient  temple,  of  good  proportions, 
standing  on  a  low  basement  or  platform 
ascended  by  nine  steps  from  the  court  in 
front.  The  cella  contained  terra-cotta 
statues  of  .£sculapius  and  Hygeia.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  large  altar, 
the  frieae  oi  which  is  composed  of 
triglypbs  with  volutes  at  the  comers, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Tomb  of  Sdpio  in  the  Vatican. 

Home  of  the  Sculptor  (1798),  a  snudl 
bouse  between  the  temple  just  de- 
scribed and  the  two  tlieatres,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  numerous  articles  it 
contained,  not  only  identifying  the 
building  as  the  studio  of  a  sculptor, 
but  affording  a  most  instructive  insigfat 
into  the  practice  of  bis  art  in  Roman 
times.  Nearly  all  the  important  ob- 
jects are  now  in  the  Museum ;  but  in 
order  to  connect  the  house  with  its 
title,  we  may  mention  the  discovery  of 
half  finished  statues,  blocks  of  un- 
worked  marble,  in  one  of  which  the 
saw  remained,  a  sun  dial,  a  hen*8  egg 
of  marble,  poto  of  resin  for  making  the 
cement,  jacks  and  levers,  chisels  and 
saws,  compasses,  calipers,  and  no  less 
than  32  mallets. 

Barracks  of  the  Troope  ( 1 766-69),  a 
large  and  nearly  square  enclosure,  183 
feet  long  by  148  wide,  filling  up  the 
space  between  the  great  theatre  and 
tlie  city  wall, and  bordered  by  a  Grecian 
I>oric  portico  of.  22  columns  oo  the 
longer,  and  of  17  columns  on  the 
shorter  sides.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Forum  Nundinarium,  or  the 
Market-place,  — a  misnomer  which  no 
one  could  have  sanctioned  who  had  ex- 
amined the  Praetorian  Camp  at  Rome, 
or  had  reflected  that  a  market  place 
must  necessarily  have  had  ample  wp- 
proacbes  and  spacious  entrances, 
whereas  there  were  only  two  modes  of 
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•ceeM  to  this 'ares  in  anoient  times, 
the  one  hj  a  euL'de'aac  at  the  back  of 
the  theatre,  the  other  by  a  »tair  commu- 
nicating witli  the  Triangular  Forum. 
Tlye  columns  of  the  portico  or  colon- 
nade are  covered  with  stucoo,  the  lower 
third  plain  and  painted  red,  the  upper 
portion  fluted  and  painted  alternately 
red  and  yellow.     Under  the   portico 
are  numerous  apartmclits  of  uniform 
size  for  the  lodgment  of  the  soldiers,  a 
mess-room,  a  guard-house  or  prison,  a 
kitchen,  supplied  with  the  necessary 
conveniences  for  cooking  for  the  mess, 
stables  for  horses,  an  oil-mill,  a  room  for 
making  soap,  and  other  miner  offices. 
Above  was  a  second  floor,  approached 
by  three  narrow  staircases,  and  by  one 
of  better  construction  leading  to  the 
chambers  which  were  evidently  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  and  their  families. 
This  upper  floor  had  a  banging  wooden 
gallery  under  the  roof  of  the  portico, 
of  which  so  many  indications  remained 
upon  the  walls  that  S.  Lavega  has  re- 
stored it  on  the  side  now  used  as  a 
tavern.     When  first  excavated,  every 
part  of  these  barracks  exhibited  remi- 
niscences of  miliury  life.    On  the  sur- 
face of  the  9th  column  of  the  eastern 
portico  various  inscriptions  and  draw- 
ings were  found,  rudely  scratched  upon 
the  stucco,  including  the  figure  of  a 
fighting  gladiator,  with  his  name  **  Va- 
lerius,*' and  the  numerals  to   denote 
that  be  had  been  20  times  victorious. 
Other  scribblings  and  rude  sketches, 
with  sereral  unfinished  sentences,  were 
observed  in  some  of  the  pubMc  rooms ; 
and  on  the  wall  near  the  small  theatre 
the  names  of  the  three  principal  gladi- 
ators,  Pomponius  Faustinus,  Amplia- 
tus,   and    N.   Popidius   Rufiis,  were 
found  inscribed.     On  the  walls  of  the 
princiiial  apartment   on   the  ground- 
floor,  which  we  have  called  the  mess- 
room,  were  paintings  of  two  trophies, 
one  of  which  still  exists  in  the  Museum, 
but  the  other  perished  before  it  could 
l>e  removed.     In  the  guard-room  were 
found  four  skeletons  with  their  legn 
fastened  into  iron  stocks;  the  latter 
have  been  removed  to  Naples  and  re- 
placed by  a  model ;  but  the  skulls  have 
been  allowed  to  remain.    In  the  sleep- 
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ing  apartments  numerous  helmets  of 
bronse  and  iron,  richly  ornamented 
sword-belts  of  bronse,  greaves  for  the 
legs,  shields,  bolts  for  the  arcbers, 
lances,  swords,  strigila,  leather  beltSt 
household  utensils,  silver  and  copper 
coins,  and  various  minor  articles  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  were 
discovered.  In  the  officers*  rooms  on 
the  upper  floor  were  found  helmets  of 
various  kinds,  some  with  visors,  others 
inlaid  or  covered  with  exquisite  bas- 
reliefs,  greaves  adorned  with  sculptures 
of  the  same  kind,  swords  of  superior 
workmanship  with  ivory  handles,  and 
numerous  articles  of  female  dress  and 
decoration,  of  the  ricliesi  kind,  proving 
that  the  fiimilies  of  the  officers  lived  in 
the  barracks  with  them.  Among  the 
personal  ornaments  were  two  necklaces 
of  massive  gold,  one  of  which  was  set 
with  twelve  emeralds,  several  gold 
rings,  ear-rings^  and  bracelets  contain, 
ing  precious  stones,  gilt  pins  for  the 
hatr,  and  chests  of  fine  linen  and  cloth 
of  gold.  One  of  these  upper  rooms 
contained  18  skeletons  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  one  of  a  mere  infiint,  and 
several  of  dogs.  In  a  stable  near  the 
foot  of  tlie  stairense  was  found  a  skele- 
ton of  a  horse,  the  remains  of  harness 
with  bronse  ornaments,  and  the  hay 
stuffing  of  a  saddle.  Under  the  stair- 
case was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
carrying  twocnps  and  a  saucer  of  silver. 
Inside  one  of  the  entrance  gates  S4 
skeletons  were  found  togetlier,  those, 
doubtlos,  of  the  guard  who  had  been 
called  out  on  the  fatal  night.  The  total 
number  of  skeletons  found  in  the  bar- 
racks was  63,  a  remarkable  and  affisct- 
ing  proof  of  the  disciplineof  the  Roman 
soldier,  who  knew  that  it  was  bis  duty 
to  die  at  his  |KMt,  and  whose  death  in 
this  instance  was  shared  by  those  who 
were  dearer  to  bim  than  life  itself. 

XIX.  At  the  disunce  of  600  yards 
from  the  Barracks  and  the  llieatits  is 
the  j4mf)hitkeatn  (1748-1816),  in  the 
S.E.  angle  of  tile  city  walls,  near  the 
Gate  of  the  Sarno.  This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting example  of  the  Roman  Am- 
phitheatre, mow  recent  and  less  perfect 
in  the  substructions  of  the  arena  than 
that  of  Capua,  but  more  ancient  than 
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the  CoKfleum  of  Rome,  which  was  not 
oompleted  till  the  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  Pompdi.  Its  form,  as 
nsaal,  is  elliptical.  The  major  axis, 
including  the  walls.  Is  4S0  feet,  being 
190  less  than  that  of  the  Coliseum ; 
the  minor  axis  is  SS5  feet,  178  less 
than  that  of  the  Coliseum.  Like  the 
great  theatre  it  is  cut  out  of  a  hill,  so 
that  it  has  fewer  substructions  than 
usual  in  such  edifices,  and  is  altogether 
wanting  in  that  regular  and  massiTe 
masonry  which  forms  so  imposing  a 
feature  in  the  Coliseum  and  in  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Nismes.  Such  ma- 
sonry as  we  see  here  is  the  rough  work 
called  flpM  ineerium,  with  quoins  of 
squaved  stone;  the  marble  plates,  as  in 
the  theatre,  must  have  been  removed 
after  the  eruption,  and  nothing  of  a  de- 
coratiTC  kind  is  now  visible  except  a 
few  sculptured  key  stones  of  little  in- 
terest. The  interior  contained  24  ro«rs 
of  seats,  separated  as  usual  into  dif- 
ferent ranges,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  occupants,  each  range  being  ap- 
proached by  a  distinct  entrance  from 
two  diflerent  galleries,  of  which  the 
large  one  had  no  less  than  -40  vomito- 
ries, communicating  with  as  many 
flights  of  stain  which  divided  the  seats 
into  cunei.  To  feciliute  this  arrange- 
ment, the  arches  of  entrance  were  num- 
bered ;  and  the  tickets  of  admission,  as 
may  be  seen  in  two  examples  in  the 
Museum  which  Sir  W.  Gell  has  en- 
graved, bore  corresponding  numbers, 
so  that  the  spectators  could  proceed  at 
once  to  their  appointed  seats  without 
diilicttlty  or  confusion.  The  lower 
range,  containing  the  privileged  seata 
of  the  Magistrates,  was  entered  by  the 
arcade  of  the  arena ;  the  second,  con- 
taining the  seats  for  the  middle  classes, 
was  reached  by  stairs  placed  between 
them  and  the  outer  wall ;  the  third,  ap- 
propriated to  the  plebeians,  was  ap- 
prodched  likewise  by  stairs,  as  was  also 
a  gallery  placed  above  all  and  divided 
into  boxes  for  the  wom#n.  Outside  the 
wall  of  this  gallery  are  the  perforated 
stones  for  the  poles  of  the  velarium. 
The  privileged  seato  Were  separated 
from  the  arena  by  a  high  parapet,  on 
which,  when  first  excavated,  numerous 


inscriptions  were  found,  recording  the 
names  of  the  Duumviri  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  games,  together  with 
several  paintings  of  gladiatorial  scenes, 
all  of  which  have  perished  or  been  re- 
moved.    The  entrances  at  each  end  of 
the  arena,  for  the  admission  of  the  gla- 
diators and  wild  beasts  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  dead,  are  still  perfect. 
Of  the  games  practised  in  this  arena 
it  b  unnecessary  to  give  any  account, 
for  the   bas-relief^   on  the  tomb   of 
Scaurus,  describedjat  p.  329.,  afford  so 
complete  an  Idea  of  the  gladiatorial 
exhibitions  that  it  would  be  impossible 
in  the  spsce  at  our  command  to  add  to 
their  instructive  details.    From  a  care- 
ftil  measurement  of  the  seats  of  this 
amphitheatre,  it  is  calculated  that  it 
could  accommodate  10,000  persons,  ex- 
clusive of  the  standing  room.     This 
fhct,  taken  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  Dion  Cassius,  that  the  citizens 
were  assembled  here  af  the  outbreak  of 
the  eruption,  will  explain  the  small 
loss  of  life,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  the  population,  which  the  catastrophe 
appears  to  have  occasioned.  The  audi- 
ence, on   quitting  this  amphitheatre, 
finding  themselves  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  city  by  the  falling  ashes,  appear 
to  have  made  their  way  to  the  Samo 
which  ran  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
adjoining  gate,  and  either  embarked  in 
the  boata  and  vessels  which  they  found 
there,  or  escaped  to  the  hills  about 
Nola,  Nocera,  and  Avel!ino.     It  Vrill 
be  remembered  that  the  amphitheatre, 
20  years  before,  had  been  the  scene  of 
that  sanguinary  fight  between  the  people 
of  Nocera  and  the  Ponipeians,  which 
induced  Nero  to  deprive  the  latter  of 
theatrical  amusementa  for  10  years. 

Forum  Boarivm  (1754),  a  large 
square  area  N.  of  the  Amphithentre, 
supposed,  as  ita  name  indicates,  to 
have  been  a  cattle  market;  but  it 
was  covered  up  as  soon  as  it  was 
excavated. 

Vina  of  Julia  Felix  (1754^5),  a 
square  enclosure  adjoining  the  Fomm 
Boarium,  one  of  the  first  objecta  ex- 
cavated, but  immediately  covered  up 
again  according  to  the  practice  of  that 
time.     It  Is  said  to  have  contained 
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numerpus  apartments  arranged  on  the 
plan  observed  in  other  villas*  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  vrta  very 
imperfectly  examined.  An  inscription 
was  found  among  the  ruins  announcing 
that  the  owner,  Julia  Felix,  was  ready 
to  let  for  5  years,  a  bath,  a  venereum, 
and  90  shops  with  terraces  and  upper 
chambers. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey 
of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  our  de- 
scription we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  works  of  art  of  the  highest  in- 
terest in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  and  to  record  the  discovery 
of  objects  which  have  made  us  familiar 
with  the  religion,  the  public  institu- 
tions, the  amusements,  and  the  inner 
life  of  a  people  remarkable  as  much  for 
their  intelligence  as  for  their  luxury 
and  magnificence.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, has  been  wanting ;  and  we  pro- 
bably shall  only  anticipate  the  feelings 
of  the  traveller  when  we  express  sur- 
prise that  nothing  has  yet  been  found, 
either  in  the  public  buildings  or  the 
private  palaces,  which  will  throw  any 
light  on  the  literature  or  the  studies  of 
the  people.  No  library  of  papyri  has 
been  found  like  that  which  has  given 
such  celebrity  to  Herculaneum ;  no 
inscriptions  have  been  met  with,  save  a 
few  lines  from  Ovid  on  the  walls  of 
the  Basilica  and  the  name  of  ^schy- 
lus  on  a  bone  ticket  of  admission  to 
the  theatre,  to  show  the  acquaintance 
of  the  citizens  with  the  maiter pieces  of 
antiquity.  It  is,  ncvertheU-ss,  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  city  like  Pompeii  was 
destitute  of  libraries.  Three-fourths 
of  the  area  yet  remain  to  be  examined, 
and  we  may  therefore  venture  ta  hope 
that  some  long-lost  treasure  may  be 
brought  to  light  by  future  excavations. 


»•  But  tb«r«,  tf  itill  beneath  tome  namelest 
stoue. 
By  tHAving  weeds  and  ivy  wreaths  o*er- 

grown. 
Lurk  the  girev  tpotts  of  Foot  or  of  Sage, 
Tullj's  deep  lore,  or  Llvy't  pictured  page; 
Ifiweet  Menander.  where  his  relics  fade, 
MoorD  the  dark  refuge  of  oblivion's  shade; 
Ob  i  ma?  tbeir  treasures  spring  the  dark- 
ling mine. 
Glow  in  the  living  voice,  the  breathing  line ! 
Their  vestal  fire  our  midnight  lamp  Illume, 
And  kindle  Learning's  torch  from  sad  Pom- 
pdi'stombr*  Hiwaaa. 


IT.  The  Westirn  District. 

FOSILtrO,  POSZUOLI,  BAIiB,  MI8CKUM, 
CUMA,  LXTKHMUU  AMD  THE  PHLI* 
OaiBAM    FIELDS. 

The  volcanic  region  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Naples  and  the 
Bay  of  Gaeta,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
promontory  of  Posilipo,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Monte  di  Procida,  is  the  **  hal- 
lowed ground  "  of  classical  Italy.  There 
is  hardly  a  spot  in  the  whole  district 
which  is  not  identified  with  the  poeti- 
cal mythology  of  Greece,  or  associated 
with  some  familiar  name  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  llie  bays,  the  headlands, 
and  the  cities  which  adorned  them, 
perpetuate  the  language  of  a  race 
which  planted  colonies  and  navigated 
the  Atlantic  while  the  Palatine  was  yet 
a  desert.  The  "  eloquent  air  breathes 
and  burns*'  with  Homer  and  with 
Virgil.  The  soil  is  pregnant  with 
memorials  of  statesmen  and  warriors 
who  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  is  consecrated  to  all  time  by 
the  genius  oi  poets  and  philosophers 
who  made  her  literature  immortal. 

In  every  part  of  the  district,  as  in 
that  which  surrounds  Vesuvius,  we 
have  a  permanent  record  of  the  Fhceni- 
cian  colonisation  of  these  coasts,  in  the 
names  of  the  cities,  the  lakes,  the  hills, 
the  headlands,  and  the  islands  which 
lie  beyond  them.  These  names,  as 
usual,  commemorate  some  local  pecu- 
liarity. In  some  instances  they  record 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  spot ;  in 
others,  they  embody  its  physical  cha- 
racters ;  and  in  those  localities  which 
are  the  scenes  of  volcanic  action,  they 
have  reference  to  fire.  It  is  impossi- 
ble in  our  present  limits  to  do  justice 
to  so  large  a  subject,  which  has  been 
investigated  in  detail  by  Martorelli  and 
Mazzocchi,  nor  \&  it  consistent  with  the 
character  of  this  work  to  discuss  its 
bearings  on  the  various  questions  of 
Homeric  and  Virgilian  geography, 
upon  witich  so  much  learning  has  been 
expended.  Some  of  the  considerations 
connected  with  the  latter  subject  will 
demand  our  notice  when  we  describe 
the  Lake  of  Avemus :  we  shall  there- 
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fora  confine  ouneWes  in  this  place  to 
a  brief  summarjr  of  facts,  which  may 
aanat  the  traveller  in  forming  a  con- 
nected idea  oftbe  historical  topography 
of  the  district,  and  in  tracing  ita  con- 
nection with  mythology  and  fiible. 

The  first  subject  to  be  noticed  is  the 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  names  still 
borne  by  the  principal  objects  which  if 
will  be  our  province  to  describe.  Many 
travellers  have  been  content  to  seek  a 
Roman  derivation  for  some  of  these 
names,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  all  anterior  to  the  Greek  period ; 
or,  in  other  words,  were  coeval  with 
the  earliest  colonisation  of  the  coast. 
Thus   Puteoli,    instead   of  being  an 
adaptation  of  the  Latin  p^iiea^  is  de- 
rived from  the   Syriac  %^^nQ  P^^^ 
**  contention,**  (rendered  by  the  term 
«<  wrestlings"  in  the  8th  verse  of  the  SOth 
chapter  of  Genesis) ;  confirming,  by  the 
most  ancient  of  all  evidence,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  that  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  caused  frequent  struggles  for  its 
possession.   Avernus,  in  like  manner,  is 
derived  from  \yx\'^  Evoron^  **  blindness, 
or  darkness,"  a  word  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Leviticus.    Lucrinus,  from 
np^  Likfi"^*  "*t  t^  horn,**  or  port,  a 
term    which   explains   the   expression 
K4pas  *CiK€avoiOj  applied  to  it  by  Hesiod. 
Phlegra,and  Fhlegmus,  from  -^-^^j  ^^q 
PheieGiroh,  *'  wonderful  strife,"  a  name 
most  appropriate  to  a  tract  which  was 
the  scene  of  that  ancient  £ib1e  of  the 
wars  oftbe  giants  and  the  gods,  which 
Polybius  and  Strabo  have  recorded  as 
one  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
country.     Cume,  from  HDID  Komoh, 
**  an  elevated  place ;  **  a  word  constantly 
used  in   the  Scriptures   in  the   same 
sense.     Baiie,  from  iTH  Boiah  or  Bo- 
Jah,  a  compound  word,  signifying,  li- 
terally, "  in  it,  God,"  or  the  "  seat  of 
deity."     Bauli,  from  '^)2  Boah  **  the 
height.**     Misenum,  from  t^^  Mtshen, 
a    "pointed   rock."      Elysium,   fron: 
D7y;  ^/«»,    "joy,"    or    "  rejoicing. »' 
Acheron,  from  y\^y  Aehor^  ••trouble,'* 
a  word  which  occurs  in  the  sa"^  sense 
in  the  7th  chapter  of  Joshua.     Llter- 
num,  £h>m    nj^p^   Litemoh,    **  wild 
fowl,**   for    which    the    neighbouring 
woods  were  so  famous  that  the  Romans 


called  them  the  Sylva  Gallinaria.  Fh>- 
chyta,  from  JimD  Peroehoth,  "  erup- 
tions.*' Pithecusa,  from  \S^  nflE)  P'^ 
thak^hhf  **  open  fire.  **  Epomeus,  from 
DHfin  £[peeAoiN,**  burning  coal," (lava). 
Typhieus,  from  nDKH  '^^^V^  *'  «^fa*t  is 
baked  by  fire."  Arimos,  the  ir'Apifiais 
of  Homer,  from  which  Virgil  coined 
his  <•  Inarime^"  from  DHH  Airim^ 
**  breaking-forth,"  as  it  is  rendered  in 
Leviticus,  a  name  appropriately  applied 
to  an  island  whose  convulsions  were 
regarded  as  the  struggles  of  Typha>us 
under  his  rocky  prison. 

The  Greek  colonists,  adopting  and 
naturalising  in  their  own  idiom  these 
Phoenician  words,  associated  them  with 
the  national  traditions  which  they  im- 
ported into  every  country  in  which 
they  settled ;  while  their  priesthood 
took  advantage  of  the  mysterious  terrors 
inspired  by  the' volcanic  phenomena, 
to  engraft  upon  them  the  popular  fea- 
tures of  their  mythology.  Of  such 
phenomena  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  chief  knowledge 
from  this  district.  Neither  the  earth- 
quakes of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  nor 
the  floods  of  Thessaly,  —  neither  the 
burnt  district  of  the  Catacecaumene, 
nor  the  stupendous  evidence  of  vol- 
canic action  which  .Ctna  afforded  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nisation, were  so  calculated '  to  excite 
the  imaginati<m  of  a  poetical  people  as 
the  crater^^ifc^the  Phlegraean  Fields. 
Though'lf^  disastrous  in  their  results 
than  the  deluges  of  Northern  Greece, 
and  less  grand  in  their  action  than  the 
eruptions  of  Sicily,  they  were  more 
accessible  to  observation,  and  more 
varied  in  their  effects.  Nothing  there- 
fore was  more  natural  than  that  the 
priests  of  Cumae  should  invest  them 
with  a  superstitious  character,  and 
that  the  poets  should  borrow  tbeir 
imagery  from  phenomcJba  at  once  so 
sacred  and  so'&miliar.  R^arding  the 
subject  in  this  light,  we  may  recognise 
the  sources  of  iftany  of  the  ikbles  which 
have  been  enshrined  in  the  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Hie  priests  of 
Avernus,  pronooncingtheir  oraelea  from 
the  oaves  and  secret  passages  of  the 
woods  which  clothed  its  banks,  becamep 
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under  the  poet's  wand,  the  ClmmerUns 
dwelling  among  the  darkness  of  a  sun- 
less region.  The  contests  of  the  first 
colonists  for  the  possession  of  the  soil, 
amidst  the  constant  manifestations  of 
volcanic  action,  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  giants  warring  against  the  gods.  Ju 
the  same  spirit  of  poetic  fiction  the  con- 
vulsions of  Ischia  typified  the  struggles 
of  Ty  phaeus  under  the  rocks  of  Inarime ; 
the  lakes,  the  forests,  the  caverns,  the 
mephitic  vapours,  the  nocturnal  fires, 
and  the  subterranean  murmurs  of  the 
continent  supplied,  in  all  their  variety, 
the  well-known  features  of  the  Grecian 
Hades.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice,  in  our  account  of  A vernus,  how 
large  a  share  of  this  imagery  was  de- 
rived from  that  lake  ;  but  beyond  this 
&ct,  which  is  established  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  antiquity,  we  have  no 
certain  indications  oi  the  mythological 
geography  of  the  poets,  unless  indeed 
we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  Lucrine  and  the  Lake  of  Fusaro, 
upon  which  the  Greeks  appear  at  a 
very  early  period  to  have  conferred  the 
names  of  the  Cocytusand  the  Acheron, 
in  commemoration  of  the  sacred  rivers 
ofEpirus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
other  craters  of  the  district  were  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  suggest  the  minuter 
features  of  the  Greek  Inferno.  The 
fountains  of  heated  water  would  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  the  ever  burning 
Fhlegethon  ;  the  smouldering  fires  of 
the  semi -extinct  craters  w^ld  suggest 
the  horrors  of  Tartarus ;  the  caves  and 
tunnels  of  the  mountains  would  repre- 
sent the  avenues  of  Orcus  ;  while  the 
brighter  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  made 
more  beautiful  by  contrast,  wAild  in- 
spire the  Idea  of  Elysium,  the  habita- 
tion of  the  blessed.  Thus  the  external 
features  of  the  country  engraAed  on 
hbtorical  traditions,  became  the  source 
of  the  most  popular  fables  of  antiquity. 
As  if  tt>  destroy. all  the  poetry  of 
these  conceptions,  the  Italian  antiqua- 
ries have  endeavoured,  with  laborious 
minuteness,  to  define  the  actual  scenes 
of  the  demonolc^^  of  Homer,  and  to 
naap  the  progrswi  of  ^neaa  through 
the  mystic  regions  of  the  dead.  It  is 
painful  to  see  how  much  learning  has 


been  wasted  on  a  task  with  which  no 
scholar  who  feek  the  spirit  of  the 
poems  can  have  the  slightest  sympathy. 
We  know  that  Homer  in  all  his  my- 
thological descriptions  left  the  locali- 
ties purposely  undefined;  and  although 
Virgil,  blending  the  creations  of  his 
great  master  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Cumaean  ^byl  and  other  local  super- 
stitions, makes  £neas  travel  in  person 
through  the  world  of  spirits,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  he  intended  to 
describe  the  actual  features  of  the 
scene,  or  to  do  more  than  avail  himself 
of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  legends,  in  constructing  tlie 
machinery  of  his  poem. 

If  tlierefore  the  traveller  should  feel, 
with  Forsyth,  his  **  poetic  anger " 
aroused  by  hearing  "  names  so  awful 
and  sacred  in  his  imagination  *'  as  the 
Styx,  the  Acheron,  and  the  Elysian 
Fields,  "  bestowed  on  a  pitiful  ditch,  a 
fish-pond,  and  a  few  vineyai*ds,'*  he 
must  first  lay  the  blame  on  Virgil  him- 
self and  on  the  Roman  men  of  letters, 
who  set  the  example  by  identifying  the 
Homeric  Nekuia  with  Avernus,  and 
console  himself  with  Forsyth*s  axiom, 
that  **  a  reasonable  man  will  seek  no- 
where for  a  poetical  being  except  in 
the  poem  which  produced  it."  And 
he  may  still  further  console  himself  in 
the  fascination  of  the  spot  by  reflect- 
ing, that  in  spite  of  the  commentators 
and  antiquaries,  in  spite  of  natural 
convulsions,  and  of  those  changes  of 
surface  which  are  still  in  progress,  the 
localities  have  retained  their  ancient 
names  with  scarcely  any  change,  and 
will  retain  them  for  ever,  associated 
with  the  most  venerable  legends  of 
mythology,  and  with  the  most  glorious 
poetry  which  ever  touched  the  univer- 
sal heart  of  man. 

Independently  ci.  the  charm  with 
which  fable  and  poetry  have  thus  in- 
vested the  district,  every  bay  and  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  is  crowded  with 
reminiscences  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Roman-  history.  Tlie  masters  of  the 
world,  the  conquerors  of  kingdoms, 
were  here  content  to  share  the  pos- 
sesnon  of  a  single  acre ;  th6  orators 
and  pbilosopheiB  sought  the  luxuries 

a  a 
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of  a  residence  in  scenes  which  com- 
bined the  beauties  of  nature  with  the 
refinements  of  aristocratic  life;  and 
the  patrician  matrons  of  the  empire, 
no  longer  **  matrons  of  Cornelia's 
mien/*  did  not  disdain  to  share  in  the 
dissipations  of  Bai».  I'he  very  names 
of  the  great  men  who  figured  on  this 
limited  area,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  are 
Tike  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  seven 
centuries.  What  reflections  are  evoked 
by  the  mere  mention  of  Hannibal, 
Scipio,  LucuUus,  Marius,  Sylla,  Pom- 
pey,  C«esar,  Brutus,  Antony,  Augustus, 
and  Agrippa?  What  pictures  crowd 
upon  the  memory  by  the  recollection 
of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  Doraitian, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Honorius, 
Augttstulus,  —  names  which  carry  the 
mind  from  the  conquests  and  civil 
wars  of  the  republic,  through  all  the 
splendour  and  crimes  of  the  empire, 
down  to  the  invasion  of  the  Goths. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  names  of 
the  men  of  letters  whose  memories 
still  linger  on  the  shores  of  Misenum  and 
Fosilipo,  we  shall  have  to  associate  with 
Homer  and  with  Virgil,  who  are  like 
the  presiding  divinities  of  the  country, 
the  names  of  Pindar,  Cicero,  Uortensius, 
Mecaenas  Horace,  Lucretius,  Livy,  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  Martial, 
Seneca,  Phaedrus,  Athensus,  Silius 
Italicus  and  Statius.  Last,  but  dear- 
est to  the  Christian  traveller,  of  all  the 
personal  reminiscences  we  shall  men- 
tion, is  that  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  finished  at  Puteoli 
his  long  and  perilous  voyage  from 
Caesarea,  accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  the 
historian  of  his  travels,  by  Aristarchus 
of  Tbessalonica,  and  by  other  prisoners 
whom  Agrippa  had  sent  with  them  to 
Rome  under  the  care  of  the  centurion 
Julius.  At  Puteoli,  St.  Paul  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  his  countrymen  be- 
longing to  the  Tyrian  **  station  *'  in 
that  city,  and  remained  with  them  a 
week  before  he  set  out  on  his  land 
journey.  «  And  landing  at  Syracuse 
we  tarried  three  days;  and  from  thence 
we  fetched  a  compass  and  came  to 
Rhegium :  and  aftar  one  day  the  south 


wind  blew,  and  we  came  next  day  io 
Puteoli,  when  we  found  brethren,  and 
were  desired  to  tarry  with  them  seven 
days :  and  so  we  went  toward  Rome.** 

HILL    A  NO    COAST   OF    POSlUrO. 

Carriages.  —  The  hire  of  a  carriage 
from  Naples  to  the  Lake  of  Fusaro, 
returning  by  the  Arco  Felice^  is  S 
ducats.  A  carriage  and  pair  may  go 
by  either  of  the  Posilipo  roods,  and 
through  PossuoH  along  the  sea  shore 
to  the  Luerine  I^iske  and  Avemus,  and 
turning  to  the  right  before  ascending 
to  the  castle  of  Bai»,  may  return  by 
the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  Cumae  and  the 
the  Arco  Felice.  A  smaller  carriage 
may  go  to  the  Piscina  Mirabilis  and 
the  Promontory  of  Misenum.  It  is 
necessary  to  start  early,  as  the  excur- 
sion will  take  the  whole  day.  A  car- 
riage and  pair  may  go  as  far  as  the 
entnmce  to  Astroni,  but  a  permission 
from  the  royal  chamberlain  is  required 
to  enter  it.  If  a  cicerone  be  taken  from 
Naples,  his  fee  is  from  10  to  IS  carlini. 
Competent  persons  may  always  be  ob- 
tained at  the  great  hotels,  who  will 
save  the  traveller  from  all  trouble  with 
the  local  guides. 

1.  The  old  Roman  road  from  Naples 
to  Puteoli,  called  the  Via  Puteolana, 
and  sometimes  described  as  the  Via  An- 
tiniana,  skirted  the  northern  side  of  the 
hill  of  St.  Elmo,  and  proceeded*  along 
the  west  of  the  hill  which  bounds  the 
Chiaja,  thrdbgh  Antignano  and  II  Vo- 
mero,  to  the  point  where  the  bill  is 
pierced  by  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo.  When 
it  reached  that  point  it  descended  to 
the  suburb  now  called  Fuorigrotta,  and 
proceeded  thence  over  the  Monti  Leu- 
oogei  and  Monte  Olibano,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Solfatara,  to  Puszuoli, 
where  it  joined  the  consular  road  called 
the  Via  Campaniana,  a  branch  of  the 
Domitian  Way  from  Rome  to  Mise- 
num. The  ancient  pavement  still  exists 
through  a  great  part  of  its  course*  and 
the  ecclesiastical  records  prove  that  it 
was  in  common  use  as  late  as  the  9th 
century.  A  branch  was  subeequently 
added  to  this  road,  which  crossed  the 
Grotto  and  traversed  the  whole  length 
of  the  proDKMitory  of  Posilipo  to  the 
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Punta  di  Coroglio,  where  it  joined  the 
road   along  the  coast   of  Bagnoli. — 

2.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  tunnel 
now  known  as  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo 
was  opened  through  the  hill  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Mergellina  to  the 
point  where  the  ancient  road  joined 
that  to  the  Lake  of  Agnano  and  As- 
troni;  it  was  entirely  a  Roman  work, 
and  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the 
numerous  tunnels  made  by  the  early 
colonists  of  Cums  in  the  hills  around 
Avernus.  In  1568,  the  viceroy  of  Phi- 
lip I.,  Don  Parasan  de  Rivera,  Duke 
d*  Alcala,  constructed  a  new  road  from 
Fuorigrotta  through  the  valley  of  Bag- 
noli to  Pozzuoli,  cutting  through  the 
lava  on  the  southern  side  of  Monte  OH* 
liano;  in  honour  of  the  viceroy,  the 
road  is  still  called  the  Via  Rivera.  —. 

3.  In  1812  a  fine  broad  road  was  made 
from  the  Mergellina  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  hill  of  Posilipo  uniting 
with  the  former  road  at  Bagnoli.  To 
avoid  confusion  we  shall  describe  the 
particular  features  of  these  roads  se- 
parately, noticing,  as  we  proceed,  the 
different  objects  of  interest  connected 
with  them.  By  this  means  we  shall 
be  enabled,  without  repetition,  to  de- 
aeribe  the  whole  promontory  of  Posi- 
]ipo»  and  having  done  so,  to  resume 
our  account  of  the  high  road  to  Poz- 
ruoli  at  the  coast  of  Bagnoli,  where 
all  the  modern  roads  fall  into  it 

1.  The  Ancient  Road  (Via  Puteo- 
lana)  leaves  Naples  by  the  Strada  In- 
frascata  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mu- 
seum, passes  the  Villa  Maio,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  the  Strada  S.  Gennaro  to  the 
village  of  Antignano,  where  it  turns 
south  to  the  village  of  II  Vomero,  pass* 
ing  on  the  left  the  Villa  Floridiana,  the 
Villa  Lucia  and  the  Villa  Belvedere. 
A  steep  descent  leads  from  this  point  to 
the  Chiaja.  At  Vomero  the  road  takes 
the  name  of  the  Strada  di  Belwdere ; 
it  passes  the  Villa  Regina,  and  tra- 
verses the  crest  of  the  Collina  di 
Chiaja  until  it  joins  the  hill  of  Posi- 
lipo, passing,  near  the  point  where 
it  turns  south,  the  Villa  Ricciardi  and 
the  Villa  Patri».  On  reaching  the 
high  ground  above  the  suburb  of  Fuo- 
rigrotta, it    commands  an    extensive 


view  of  the  western  district,  which  will 
give  the  traveller  a  correct  idea  of  the 
locality,  and  enable  him  to  trace  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  roads.  He 
may  there  observe  the  road  to  the  Lake 
of  Agnano,  the  ancient  road  over  Oli- 
bano,  the  Rivera  road  to  Bagnoli,  the 
hill  of  the  Camaldoli,  the  broken  line 
of  the  Julian  Aqueduct  which  sup- 
plied Puteoli  and  the  Piscina  Mira- 
bilis  at  Misentira  with  the  water  of 
Serino,  the  summits  of  the  Solfatara, 
the  Monti  Leucogei,  the  site  of  Baias, 
the  promontory  of  Misenum,  the  in- 
tervening flat  of  the  Mare  Morto,  the 
island  of  Procida,  and  that  of  Ischia 
rising  high  and  grandly  behind  it.  If 
it  be  only  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
localities  as  they  are  seen  from  this 
spot,  this  ancieiit  road  will  repay  a 
visit. 

2.  Grotta  di  Po$!Upo.  At  the  ex-  ^ 
tremity  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  the 
broad  street  divide*  into  two  branches :  '* 
that  on  the  left  is  the  Mergellina,  that 
on  the  right  is  the  Strada  di  Piedi- 
grotta,  which  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Grotto  by  a  deep  cutting  through 
walls  of  rock.  The  Grotto  itself  is  a 
tunnel  excavated  in  the  older  stratified 
tufa  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  so  nearly 
£.  and  W.  that  in  February  and  Oc- 
tober the  sun  shines  directly  through 
it.  It  is  2244  feet  long,  and  21  j  feet 
wide.  Its  heignt  is  unequal ;  at  the 
eastern  entrance  it  is  69  feet*  in  the 
centre  it  is  only  25.  It  is  ventilated 
by  two  circular  spiracoli  which  pierce 
the  roof  in  an  oblique  direction,  and 
is  lighted  at  night  by  18  lamps.  The 
history  of  this  Grotto  cannot  be  traced 
beyond  the  reign  of  Augustus,  though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that 
it  must  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Cumae  and  Naples.  That 
the  first  colonists  of  this  coast  were 
capable  of  making  such  a  passage  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  tunnels  they 
have  left  elsewhere ;  but  the  evidence 
in  this  instance  clearly  proves  that  it 
was  a  Roman  work.  Strabo,  who  de* 
scribes  it  from  personal  observation, 
tells  us  that  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  employed  the  architect 
Cocceius  to  make  two  eryptm  coneamt* 
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ratal  like  that  at  Cumie,  one  of  them 
to  lead  from  Cumie  to  Avernus,  the 
otherfrom  Dieaearchia  (  Potzuoli),  adja* 
cent  to  Baifle  {iK  AtKcuapx^iM  iw\  reut 
Botoif  4iraKo\ov9iiauvTos)  to  Neapolis. 
Seneca,  who  passed  through  tt  on  his 
way  from  Bai«  to  Naples,  describes  it 
in  terms  which  appear  to  show  that  it 
was  then  a  noyelty.  He  says  it  was 
like  a  long  prison,  so  full  of  dust  and 
mud  and  so  gloomy  that  there  was 
nothing  but  •*  darkness  Tisible."  **  To^ 
turn  athletarum  fatum  mihi  illo  die  per- 
petiendwn  fuUf  a  eeromaie  not  haphe 
excepit  in  crypto  Neapoiitana.  Nihil  iUo 
carcere  hngiua^  nihil  ilUs  faueibus  ob- 
teuriut  qtus  nobis  pnBstanl,  non  ut  per 
tenebrat  videanuu  ted  ut  ipsat:  eadem 
via  eodem  die  luto  etpmhere  IcAcrammne,^* 
This  description  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  apertures  in  the  roof  by  which 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  lighted  in  his  day 
had  become  obstructed  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  Petronius,  in  the  same  reign, 
describes  it  as  so  low  that  it  was  neces> 
sary  to  stoop  in  passing  through.  In 
the  middle  ages,  like  everything  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  surpassed  the 
common  comprehension,  it  was  firmly 
belieyed  to  l>e  the  work  of  Virgil,  whose 
reputation  as  a  magician  was  so  great, 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  that  Addison  found  he  was 
better  known  at  Naples  in  his  cha- 
racter of  an  enchanter  than  as  the 
author  of  the  *'  iEneid."  Petrarch  says 
that  in  his  time  the  people  regarded  it 
as  formed  by  the  magic  incantations 
of  the  poet,  and  describes  a  scene 
which  proves  that  the  belief  was  not 
confined  to  what  he  calls  the  **  insul- 
sumvulgus.**  King  Robert  of  Anjou, 
he  tells  us,  conducted  him  to  the 
Grotto,  and  asked  him  in  the  pretence 
of  the  court  what  he  thought  of  the 
popular  belief.  **  Relying,**  says  Pe* 
trarch,  **on  the  royal  humanity,  I 
Jestingly  answered  that  I  had  nowhere 
read  that  Virgil  was  a  magician.  To 
this  the  king  assenting  with  a  nod, 
confessed  that  **  the  place  showed  traces 
not  of  magic,  but  of  iron,**  **  non  itlie 
moffici,  eedjhri  vettigia  eonfeetue  etf.** 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury it   was  enlarged  by    Alfonso  I. 


who  lowered  the  floor  and  raised  tb« 
roof  at  the  extremities.  The  walla 
exhibit  a  curious  proof  of  this  enlarge- 
ment in  the  marks  left  by  the  axles 
of  vehicles  in  the  sides,  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  present  floor. 
Tliese  marks  also  show  that  there  must 
have  been  a  previous  enlargement  to 
render  the  low  and  narrow  passage  of 
Agrippa  passable  for  carriages ;  but  of 
the  date  of  this  we  have  no  record  what  • 
ever.  In  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  Alfonso 
made  the  little  recess,  now  forming  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  a 
lamp  is  always  burning.  In  the  16th 
century,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  paved 
the  floor  of  the  Grotto  with  flags  of 
stone.  Two  centuries  later,  Carlo 
Borbone  renewed  the  pavement  of  the 
viceroy,  and  repaired  the  roof  and 
sides  as  we  now  see  them,  strengthen- 
ing the  roof  in  places  where  it  was 
decayed  by  building  arches  of  stone 
beneath  it 

Tomb  op  Viaon..  —  Above  the 
eastern  archway  of  the  GrottA  di 
Posilipo  is  the  celebrated  Roman  co- 
lumbarium which  bears  the  illustrious 
title  of  the  Tomb  of  Virgil.  The  as- 
cent  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto, 
by  a  winding  path  or  stair  leading  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  whence  there 
is  a  descent  through  a  vineyard  to  a 
platform  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice, 
on  which  the  Tomb  is  built.  It  is 
now  clothed  with  ivy,  and  the  site  is 
concealed  by  a  plantation  of  ilex  and 
myrtle;  but  its  position,  when  it  was 
first  built,  must  have  made  it  visible 
from  the  ancient  road  and  from  a  con- 
siderable circuit  of  the  coast,  from 
which  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  The  Tomb,  as  we  now  see 
it,  is  a  chamber  about  1 5  foet  square 
with  a  vaulted  roof  terminating  ex- 
ternally in  a  dome,  and  lighted  by  three 
wind^s.  In  the  walls  are  10  niches 
for  cinerary  urns,  a  doorway,  and  what 
appears,  from  the  foundations,  to  have 
been  a  larger  niche  in  the  ruined  wall 
opposite.  It  is  well  known  that  Virgil 
had  a  villa  on  the  shores  of  Posilipo 
in  which  he  eomposed  the  Eclogues 
and  the  Qeorgics.  The  iEneid  also 
was  written  either  in  thia  villa  or  in 
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the  city  of  Naples^  After  fiouhing 
the  12th  Book,  and  before  he  had  re- 
vised his  poem,  he  set  out  by  sea  for 
Greece  to  meet  Augustus  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  East,  a  voyage  which 
Horace  has  invested  with  a  melancholy 
interest,  by  that  touching  ode  in  which 
he  prays  that  the  ship  may  bear  him 
safely  to  the  Attic  shores, 

"  Sic  te  diva  potent  Cjpri, 

Sic  fratre*  Helens,  lucida  riders, 
Vcntoruinqtte  regat  pster, 

Obstiictia  >lii«t  pneter  lapyga, 
Kavig,  qus  tibi  creditum 

Dcbes  Vlrgilium,  flnibua  Atticit 
Reddsf  ineolumem,  preeor ; 

£t  terves  aoinue  dimidium  mes." 

Virgil  met  Augustus  at  Athens,  but 
being  attacked  by  illness  at  Megara,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  He  landed 
at  Brundusium  in  a  very  feeble  state, 
and  died  there  a  few  days  afterwards, 
B.  c.  1 9.  His  body,  at  bis  own  request, 
was  conveyed  to  Naples  for  interment, 
but  the  precise  site  in  which  it  was 
buried  is  not  mentioned  by  the  con- 
temporary writers,  though  they  re> 
garded  it,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
with  peculiar  veneration.  The  evi- 
dence which  connects  the  place  of  ia- 
terment  with  the  Tomb  before  us  is 
by  no  means  so  weak  as  was  supposed 
by  Cluverius  who  founded  his  ob> 
jection  on  a  too  literal  interpretation  of 
a  passage  of  Statins,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  passage  had  been  separated 
from  its  context.  This  poet,  who  was 
born  at  Naples  about  half  a  century 
after  VirgiPs  death,  describes  his  visits 
to  the  lomb,  telling  us  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  shore  to  reach  it,  and  com- 
posed his  verses  while  reclining  within 
its  precincts :  — 

**  ...En  egoraet  somnumetgenUle  Mcutnt 
Littua,  ubi  Auaonio  M  oondidit  hmplta  portu 
Parthenope,  teniiet  ignavo  pollice  chorda* 
Pulvo,  Maronelque  sedena  in  margine  templl. 
Sumo  animum,  et  magni   tumults •adeanto 

magiftri. 

•  •  •  •  • 

HocegolChalddkls,  ad  te,  M srcellSi  lonabaiii 
littoribut  fractaa  ubi  Veabiua  egerit  Iras, 
JEmula  Trinacrii*  voivens  incendia  flammis.'* 

From    the    incidental    mention    of 

Vesuvius  in  the  concluding  lines,  and 

'  from  the  use  of  the  word  littu»^  Clu- 

verius  inferred  that  the  Tomb  was  on 


the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius ;  but 
if  a  single  line  may  thus  be  separated 
from  the  context,  which  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  commanded  by  the 
locality,  we  may  as  well  contend  that 
the  words  Chaicidici$  littoribua  fix  the 
site  (^  the  Tomb  on  the  shores  of 
Cumae.  This  expression,  which  is 
obviously  inapplicable  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vesuvius,  appears  to  us 
the  strongest  argument  against  the 
Uieory  of  the  great  geographer  and  of 
those,  like  Addison,  who  have  followed 
his  authority  without  inquiry.  ^*aken 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
passage,  we  think  it  proves  that  the 
Tomb  was  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  that 
coast  to  which  a  poet  might  justly 
give  the  epithet  ^'chalcidican.**  Beyond 
this  the  passage  proves  nothing  which 
will  identify  the  locality,  unless  indeed 
the  opening  lines  may  be  considered 
to  indicate  that  Naples  and  Vesuvius 
were  visible  from  the  spot.  Contem- 
porary with  Statius  was  Silius  Italicus, 
a  poet  whose  idolatry  of  Virgil  was 
so  great  that  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his 
sepulchre.  Martial  tells  us  that  Silius 
found  it,  even  at  that  time,  which  was 
little  more  than  50  years  after  the 
poet^s  death,  so  completely  deserted 
that  it  was  kept  by  a  solitary  country- 
man. From  this  degradation  he  res- 
cued it  by  purchasing  the  ground  in 
which  it  stood,  having  previously  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  Arpine  Villa 
of  Cicero,  to  which  Martial  alludes  in 
the  following  epigram,  as  well  as  in 
another  quoted  in  our  account  of  the 
Villa  at  page  47. 

*'  Sillu*  bee  magnl  celt^rat  monuments  Ma. 
ronis 
Jugera  facundi  qui  Cioeroni«  habet. 
Heredem  doniinumquetui  tumuliquolarisque 
Mon  alium  mallet  nee  Maro  nee  Cicrro." 

Having  thus  become  the  owner  of 
the  site,  he  was  accustomed,  as  Fhny 
tells  us,  to  approach  it  with  the  same 
reverence  as  he  would  show  to  a  temple, 
and  to  keep,  on  the  spot,  the  birth- 
day of  Virgil  more  religiously  than 
his  own.     'Biese  iact«  were  considered 
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by  Eustaee  to  be  important  to  our  | 
present  inquiry  aa  confirming ,  the 
opinion  that  the  site  of  ttie  Tomb  was 
on  the  west  of  Naples,  believing  that 
the  Villa  of  Cicero  which  Silius  pur- 
chased was  the  Academia  at  Puteoli, 
and  that  it  belonged  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  Tomb.  But  as  Martial  dis- 
tinctly states  that  it  was  the  Arpine 
Villa  of  which  Silius  became  the  pur- 
chaser, and  nowhere  states  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  owner  of  the  Tomb,  it  is 
clear  that  the  double  purchase  proves 
no  more  than  the  affection  of  Silius  for 
the  memory  of  Cicero  and  of  Virgil, 
and  affards  no  evidence  as  to  the  site 
of  the  Tomb.  The  Neapolitan  an- 
tiquaries have  adduced,  however,  what 
they  consider  more  direct  evidence,  in 
the  Life  of  Virgil  attributed  to  Do- 
natus,  the  celebrated  grammarian  of 
the  4  th  century.  In  this  work  it  is 
stated  that  the  body  of  Virgil  was 
buried  in  a  tomb  on  the  Via  Puteo- 
lana,  near  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo, 
"cryptam  Pausilypanam  versus,"  at 
the  second  milestone  from  the  city. 
The  old  gate  of  Naples  called  the 
Porta  Puteolana,  destroyed  in  1300, 
was  situated  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  obelisk  of  S.  Domenico,  a  po- 
sition which  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  distance  of  the  obelisk  from  this 
Tomb.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  *<  Life"  attributed  to  Donatus 
is  spurious,  and  that  it  was  written 
much  later  than  the  4th  century,  pro- 
bably by  the  monks,  who  incorporated 
with  the  known  incidents  of  Virgil's 
history,  many  of  the  marvellous 
l^ends  which  were  long  current  of 
his  necromancy  and  witchcraft.  We 
can  therefore  rely  no  more  on  Do- 
natu.n  as  an  authority  ,than  on  the 
testimony  of  St.  Jerome  to  the  same 
eflfect,  as  given  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  which  Heyne  and  other  cri- 
tics now  suppose  to  have  been  inter- 
polated. Although,  however,  we  may 
question  the  authenticity  of  both  these 
works,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  tliat 
the  date  of  their  fabrication  was  suf- 
ficiently early  to  afford  collateral  evi- 
dence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition 
which  connects  the  ruin  with  the  Tomb 


of  Virgil.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
the  revival  of  letters  this  tradition  has 
been  unbroken,  and  we  know  that  it 
was  accepted  without  question  by  all 
the  older  masters  of  Italian  literature. 
Petrarch  was  escorted  to  the  spot  by 
King  Robert  of  Anjou  in  person,  and 
the  laurel  which  he  is  said  to  have 
planted  was  in  existence  at  the  coai-> 
mencement  of  the  present  century. 
Boccaccio  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
the  tradition  by  feeling  his  Iotc  of 
letters  kindled  by  the  religto  loeU  and 
by  renouncing  in  the  presence  of  the 
Tomb  the  mercantile  pursuits  to  which 
his  father  had  destincni  him.  At  this 
period  of  the  14  th  century  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Tomb  was  entire.  Giovanni  Villano, 
Pietro  di  Stefano,  Capaccio,  and  other 
writers  distinctly  assert  this  fact.  The 
latter,  in  his  <*  Puteolana  Historia," 
cites  Alfonso  Heredia,  Bishop  of  Ari- 
ano»  who  was  living  in  1500,  and  was 
a  canon  of  the  neighbouring  church  of 
S.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta,  to  which  the 
farm  containing  the  Tomb  belonged. 
The  bishop,  who  is  described  by  Ca- 
paccio as  a  prelate  "qui  bouas  lit- 
teras  vivens  coluit,**  states  that  he  pos- 
sessed records  which  proved  that  the 
Tomb  was  perfect  in  1326,  and  that 
it  had  9  small  columns  in  the  centre 
supporting  a  marble  urn  with  the  well- 
known  inscription  on  the  frieie :  — 

'*  Mantua  me  genuit,  Cal^bri  rapuere^  tenet 
nunc 
Partheuope,  cedni  pascua,  nira,  duces.** 

He  says  that  the  urn  and  columns,  and 
some  small  statues  which  decorated 
the  tomb,  were  given  by  Robert  of 
Anjou  to  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  to 
be  removed  to  Virgil's  birthp]ac4j  that 
the  Cardinal  returning  by  sea,  was 
taken  ill  at  Genoa  and  there  died,  and 
that  all  trace  of  the  precious  relics 
perished  with  him.  Giovanni  Villano, 
in  his  **  Chroniche  de  Napole,**  pub- 
lished in  1526,  also  describes  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  Tomb,  and  saya 
that  the  marble  which  contained  the 
epitaph,  carved  in  antique  characters, 
**  de  litere  antique,"  was  entire  in  1326. 
Pietro  di  Stefano  in  his  **  Descrisione 
de*  Luoghe  Sacri,"  confirms  Cap«ccio*a 
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tUtement  respecting  the  existence  of 
the  urn  at  the  beginoing  of  the  14th 
eentury,  but  gives  a  different  account 
of  its  remoyal.  He  states  that  King 
Robert  removed  it  to  the  Caslel 
Nuovo,  for  its  better  preservation, — 
the  most  fatal  measure  he  could  have 
taken,  for  though  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
had  diligent  search  made,  not  a  trace 
of  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  Eugenio  Ca- 
racciolo,  in  his  "  Napoli  Sacra,*'  pub- 
lished in  1623,  states  that  a  stone  had 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
bearing  the  inscription  **  Siste  Viator, 
quseso,  pauca  legito,  hie  Maro  situs 
est.*  Cardinal  Beml>o,  in  the  16th 
century,  testiHed  his  belief  in  the  tomb 
by  the  epitaph  which  he  composed  for 
Sannazzaro,  already  quoted  at  p.  137. 
To  a  very  inferior  pen  must  be  attri- 
buted the  inscription  which  was  placed 
here  by  one  of  the  canons  of  Santa 
Maria,  in  1 554 :  — 

*'  Qui  Clneret?  Tumuli  hec  Vestigia?  Condl- 
tur  ollin 
llle  hoc  qui  ceclnit  paicua,  rura,  duces." 

n.  Reg.  M.u.uiii. 

Capaccio  tells  us  that  there  were  for- 
merly  two  other  lines  of  equal  value  as 
specimens  of  monkish  doggrel  -. — 

"Quod  icissus  tumnlusf      Quod  Tracts  tit 
urna,  quid  indc  ? 
Sat  Celebris  locus  nomlDe  vatis  erit.** 

The  laurel  which  we  have  mentioned 
as  having  been  planted  by   Petrarch, 
disappeared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  under  the  knives  of 
visitors  of  all  nations;   and  the  one 
planted  as  its  successor  by  M.  Casimir 
Delavigne  has  had  as  little  chance  of 
perpetuity.      The  Margravine  of  Bai> 
reuth  in  the  last  century  had  a  branch 
of  Petrarch's  laurel  cut  down  and  sent 
to  her  brother   Frederick  the  Great, 
accompanied  by  some  lines  written  by 
Voltaire  expressive  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  a  gift  to  his  military  glory 
and  poetic  talents;   and  the  Russian 
Admiral  Czemischeff  made  a  similar 
present  to  Voltaire  liimself  during  his 
residence  at   Ferney.      We  have   no 
space  to  record  the  many  other  re- 
miniscences of  the  tomb.     It  has  now 
become  venerable  by  the  homage  which  | 


the  great  men  of  six  centuries  have 
paid  to  it;  and  where  such  pilgrims 
have  trod,  posterity  will  regard  the 
spot  as  one  of  those  consecrated  sites 
upon  which  genius  has  set  the  seal  of 
immortality. 

**  Vespera  d  gUk  colil  dove  sepolto 

K  il  oorpo,  dentro  ai  quale  io  fiicea  ombra : 
Napoli  r  ha,  e  da  Brandicio  d  tolto.*' 

Dantb,  Purg.  iii.  85. 

PUOBIOEOTTA. 

At  the  western    extremity  of  the 
Grotto  is  the  suburb,  or  rather  the  vil- 
lage of  Fuorigrotta,  remarkable  only  for 
the  church  of  S.  Vitale,  and  for  the 
roads  which   here  branch  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  our  introductory  notice 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
The  road  on  the  right  leads  us  direct 
to  the  Lago  d'Agnano  and  the  royal 
chase  of  Astroni,  but  as  our  object  is 
to  examine  the  coast  line  first,  we  shall 
reserve  these  craters  for  our  journey 
homewards.      To  avoid  however  the 
necessity  of  digressing  from  our  nar- 
rative hereafter,  we  may  here  notice 
the  road  leading  from  this  point  to 
Bagnoli.      It  is  a  fine  straight  road, 
constructed  in   1568  by  the  Viceroy 
Don  Parasan  de  Rivera.     At  the  angle 
are  two  inscriptions,  one  bearing  the 
words  "  Hinc   Puteolos,**  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  his  new  route ;   the 
other  "  Hinc  Romam,*'  to  show  that 
the   Agnano  road  falls  into  the   Via 
Campaniana  from  Fozzuoli  to  Rome 
beyond  the  Solfatara.     The  Viceroy's 
road,  the  Via  Rivera,  proceeds  directly 
to  the  sea  at   Bagnoli,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  poplars  and  mulberries 
festooned  with  vines;  the  valley  through 
which  it  runs,  formed  by  the  spurs  of 
Monte    Posilipo,    is  cultivated    with 
wheat,  maize,  and  flax.     The  village 
of  Bagnoli,  which  gives  name  to  this 
valley,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Baise,  and  is  remarkable  for 
two  warm  miperal  springs.     The  first 
of  these,  the  Aequa  di  Bagnoli^  resem- 
bles Seltzer  water  in  its  large  amount 
of  muriate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
with  free  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  the  tem* 
perature  is  104^  Fahr.      The  Aequa 
di  **  Subveni  Aomtai,"  formerly  called 
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the  "  a^juto  dt  l^homo,**  situated  od 
the  road  to  Ponuoli,  is  of  the  same 
character,  hut   with   more  than   four 
times  the  amount  of  muriate  of  soda. 
The  temperature  varies  with  the  sea- 
son from  82^  to  107^  Fdv.    Bagnoli 
is   the   birthplace  of  the    physician, 
Sebastiano  Bartolo,  the    reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  thermometer,  who  inves* 
tigated  the  mineral  waters  of  this  dis- 
trict in  1 669,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Vioeroy  Don   Pedro  of  Aragon, 
and   published  the  results  under  the 
name    of   "  Thermologia    Aragonia.'* 
At  Bagnoli,  we  are  of  course  on  the 
road  to  Pozxuoli,  hut  we  shall  reserve 
our  description  of  it  until  we  have 
completed  our  survey  of  the  Posilipan 
promontory. 

3.  The  eoasi  road  of  PoMtlipOt  con- 
structed in  1812,  leaves  Naples  by  the 
Mergellina  and  joins  the  roads  already 
described  at  Bagn<rii«  In  1823  a 
branch  road  was  constructed  with  great 
skill  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
promontory,  commanding  a  magnificent 
vfuriety  of  views,  and  forming  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  drives  in  Europe. 
Before  leaving  the  Mergellina  we  pass 
S.  Maria  del  Parto,  built  by  Sanoaz- 
zaro  as  the  church  of  the  Servite  mo- 
nastery, on  the  site  of  the  villa  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Frederick  of  Aragon, 
and  destroyed  during  Lautreo*s  siege 
(p.  137.).  From  this  building  the 
eoast  itself  has  derived  the  popular 
name  of  Sannazzaro.  Beyond,  on  the 
left  hand,  wo  pass  the  palace  of  Donna 
Anna  Carafa,  now  converted  into  a 
glass  manufkctory  (p.  209.)*  1^^  ■'^^d 
winds  round  the  hill  by  a  gentle  ascent 
through  villas  and  gardens,  in  which 
the  palm  is  seen  mingled  with  the 
cactus,  the  aloe,  the  orange  tree,  and 
the  pine.  Many  of  the  villas  are  beauti- 
fully situated.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  the  Barbaia,  the  Angri<Doria, 
the  Auletta,  the  Rocca  Romana,  the 
Salsa,  the  Rocca  Matilda,  the  Serra 
Marma,  the  Anspach,  and  the  Gerace. 
The  esplanade  of  Bella  Vista  com- 
mands one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  which  we  can  enjoy  from 
any  part  of  the  western  coast.  For  cen- 
turies the  vineyards  of  this  promontory 


have  been  (kmous  lor  the  wine  wUefa 
still  bears  the  name  of  Posilipo.  Tasso 
wrote  a  sonnet  in  its  praise,  in  which  be 
begged  Alfonso  II.  to  send  him  some  of 
it,  a  request  which  was  graciously  an- 
swered by  the  royal  present  of  a  cask. : — 

"  Prema  il  bel  Pausillpo,  e  quel  ch'uconde.*' 

The  Capo  di  PotUipOt  the  Phaleram 
of  the  Greeks,  from   ^a\apis  a  gull, 
whose   Latin  appellation,   ''mergus,'* 
has  given  name  to  the  modem  Mer- 
gellina, is  now  becoming  the  site  of  a 
conuderable  village.    The  little  church 
of  S.  Maria  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Pharos.      B^ond 
it,  in  the  grounds  of  the  villa  Massa, 
which  contains  a  collection  of  Latin 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  of 
the  coast,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple,  marked  by  the  fragment  of  a 
shai^  and  base  of  a  well-proportioned 
column,  and  by  a  niche  of  the  cella. 
This  temple  has  been  called  that  of 
Fortune  by  some,  and  by  others  that  of 
Venus  Euplasa ;  but  the  true  site  of 
the  latter  is  the  little  island  or  rock 
called    IjG   Gajola,   which   is  covered 
with  ruins.      It  was  on  that  spot,  as 
Statins  tells  us,  that  the  Alexandrian 
merchants,  on  their  visits  to  Putcoli, 
returned  thanks  for  their  prosperous 
voyage.      The  little  cove  on  the  west 
of  this  rock  is  called  the  Marepiano 
(smooth  water).     The  ground  at  this 
point  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Villa  ofLueuUust  the  celebrated  **  Pau- 
silypum,**   which    gave  name   to   the 
whole    promontory,   a    name    appro- 
priately expressing  the  freedom  from 
care  which  such  a  residence  must  have 
inspired, —  the  IlaiHnt  r^r  Avinyt,    of 
which  we  have  a  modern  example  in 
the  Sans  Souci  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  ruins,   overgrown   with   myrtles 
and  broom,  and  partly  covered  by  the 
Villa  Mazza,  spresd  over  an  enormous 
space,  which  is  in  some  measure  ex- 
plained by  the  additions  'made  to  the 
original   building  by  Vedius   Pollio. 
They  extend  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill   and  along   the   shore  aa  fia   as 
Nisita.     The  most  conspicuous  la  the 
Case  Fiorella,  a  building  of  three  sto- 
ries, the  lowest  of  which  was  probably 
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perCy.      The  FUhpand*    which   have 
acquired  sach  a  barbarous  notoriety 
are  still  visible :  they  are  mostly  con* 
stmoted  of  brick,  &ced  with  ponolaoa. 
The  buildings  brought  to  light  by 
the  ezcavatioDs  of  recent  vears  have 
been  supposed  from  tlieir  position  to 
beloDg  also  to    the   villa   of  Vedius 
Pollio,  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
bis  worics  from  those  of  Lucullus,  of 
wbose  splendid  luxury  they  are  ap- 
propriate monuments.     The   Theatre 
has  its  seats  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock 
like  that  of  Pompeii     It  lias  a  double 
cavea  of    17   rows  of  seats^   with    a 
corridor  above,  ascended  by  a  lateral 
stair,  and  two  tribunes  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  orchestra.     The  absence 
of  the  usual  foundations  fbr  the  stage 
suggest  the  probability  that  the  scene 
was  movable,  perhaps  constructed  of 
wood  so  as  to  be  removable  when  the 
theatre   was   required,  for   spectacles. 
The  stone  rings  for  the  velarium  are 
still  visible  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
external  walls.     Some  interesting  an- 
tiques were  found  among  the  ruins, 
including  wall  paintings,  several  rare 
marbles,  and  the  head  of  a  statue  of 
Bacchus.      A  large   square  building, 
near  the  theatre,  decorated  with  pilas^ 
ters,  having  two  channels  for  rain  water 
and  semicircular  loggie  built  along  the 
face  of  the  hill,  one  above  the  other,  if 
supposed  to  have  been  a  place  for  games. 
The  Odeony  with  its  portico  of  stuccoed 
columns,  is  the  most  perfect  of  these 
remains.     It  has  12  seats  arranged  in 
two  divisions,   a   semicircular    scena, 
a  recess  for  the  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra surrounded  by  six  columns  of 
eipollino  with  capitals  of  rosso  antlco 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and  a  hall 
in  the  middle  of  the  area,  with  a  seat 
for  the  emperor  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  audience.     In  a  niche  of  this  hall 
were  found  a  pedestal  for  a  statue,  and 
two  columns  of  black   marble   with 
white  capitals.      The  whole  building 
was  faced  with  rare  and  costly  marbles. 
Among  the  sculptures   found  in  the 
ruins  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
statuette  of  the  Nereid  rising  from  a 
shell,  now  in  the  Museum ;  the  head- 
less statue  of  a  Muse,  one  of  the  finest 
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a  bath.  Bat  it  is  not  the  hill,  or 
even  the  shores  which  will  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
▼ilia  and  of  the  mi^iicence  of  the 
conqueror  of  Mithridates.  The  sea 
itself  is  filled  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance with  enormous  masses  of  sub- 
structions ;  the  tufa  cliffs  are  cut  away 
to  form  part  of  the  vast  plan,  and  the 
mountain  is  pierced  with  tunnels  and 
canals  to  supply  the  fishponds  and  the 
baths.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  these 
works  without  examining  them  in  a 
boat.  Lai^e  oblong  masses  of  tufa 
may  thus  be  seen  under  water,  isolated 
by  deep  channels  from  the  cliff  of 
which  they  once  formed  part ;  and  in 
other  places  spacious  chambera  may 
be  traced.  In  the  cliff  opposite  La 
Gigola  is  a  circular  vaulted  hall  with 
niches,  digmfied  by  the  strange  mis- 
nomer of  the  Sewjia  di  VirgiUo,  a  term 
which  is  attributable  to  the  reputed 
witchcraft  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to 
the  ferule  of  the  schoolmaster.  It 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  define 
these  masses  of  ruin.  We  know  from 
Cicero  and  Plutarch  that  Lucullus 
squandered  upon  this  villa  the  spoils 
of  his  Asiatic  conquests ;  and  that  his 
halls,  his  library,  his  fishponds,  and  his 
canals,  were  the  wonder  of  his  time. 
At  his  death  the  villa  became  the 
property  of  Vedius  Pollio,  who  en- 
larged the  buildings  and  constructed 
more  extensive  fishponds  for  the  mu- 
rien»,  of  which  Pliny,  Dion  Cossius, 
and  Seneca  write  with  such  astonish- 
ment. Dion  tells  us  that  these  fish 
were  fed  with  hnmau  flesh;  Pliny 
mentions  one  which  was  known  to  be 
more  than  60  yean  old ;  and  Seneca 
records  the  welUknown  foast  given  by 
Pollio  to  Augustus,  at  which  a  slave 
who  bad  broken  a  glass  was  sentenced 
to  be  ** thrown  to  the  fishes; "  an  order 
which  the  emperor  arrested  by  direct- 
ing all  the  glasses  of  the  villa  to  be 
cast  into  the  ponds  instead  of  the  in- 
tedded  victim.  In  spite  of  this  act 
of  snmmary  justice,  Pollio  beq«eatbed 
the  viUa  to  Augustus,  but  history  has 
reeordcd  no  &ete  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  bis  possession  of  the  pro- 
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draped  statues  of  that  collection ;  and 
some  finely  carved  candelabra.  The 
BasiUeOf  diTided  into  a  nave  and  two 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  the 
Hemicytkt  are  near  the  Odeon.  Nu- 
merous  fragments  of  columns,  capitals, 
and  cornices  of  precious  marbles,  have 
been  found  in  the  same  direction. 
Beyond  are  the  ruins  of  other  build- 
ings, galleries,  porticoes,  nymphaea, 
reservoirs,  &c.,  which  explain  them- 
selves, and  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  notice  in  detail.  Amidst  all  these 
vestiges  of  magnificence,  the  Gratia 
di  Sillaro  is  p^haps  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  Lucullus  which  time  has 
spared.  It  is  a  tunnel  cut  through  the 
promontory  between  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  and  those  of  Pozzuoli, 
in  order  to  give  his  villa  a  communi- 
cation with  both  coasts.  It  is  2755 
feet  in  length,  being  500  feet  longer 
than  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo:  it  is  also 
wider  and  loftier  than  that  tunnel,  and 
is  strengthened  internally  by  arches  of 
masonry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  this  undertaking  which  induced 
Pompey,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  to  call 
Lucullus  the  "  Xerxes  togatus.**  The 
present  king,  Ferdinand  1 1.,  who  has 
done  more  for  the  national  antiquities 
than  any  sovereign  since  the  time  of 
Carlo  Borbooe,  has  had  the  grotto 
cleared  out,  with  great  labour  and 
expense.  During  the  progress  of  the 
excavation  an  inscription  was  disco- 
vered showing  that  it  was  restored 
by  Honorius  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century. 

At  the  beach  near  the  Punta  di  Co- 
roglio,  we  embark  in  a  boat  to  visit 
the  little  island  of  Nisida,  which, 
though  now  known  only  as  a  state 
prison,  is  associated  with  the  memory 
of  illustrious  names. 

KISIDA. 

^  Nisida,  the  firiaris  of  Strabo,  is  sn  an- 
cient  crater,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. The  lip  of  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  the  southern  side,  where  it 
forms  the  little  harbour  called  the  Porto 
Pavone,  On  the  northern  side,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Punta  di  Coroglio,  is  a 
*ock  now  occupied  by  the  lazzaretto. 


Lucullus  attached  the  istand  to  him 
villa  by  a  bridge  thrown  across  the 
strait  from  thb  rock,  and  from  the 
N.  W.  point  constructed  a  mole  which 
formed  a  harbour  for  his  boats — the 
"  placidus  limon  "  of  Stalius.  At  his 
death  the  island  became  the  property 
of  his  son,  whose  kinsman,  Marcus 
Junius  Brutus,  after  the  assaasination 
of  C«sar,  retired  to  the  villa  which 
Lucullus  had  erected  upon  it.  In 
this  villa  Cicero  held  his  conferences 
with  Brutus  on  affairs  of  state ;  and  as 
several  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  are 
dated  from  it,  he  appears  to  have  oc- 
casionally resided  here.  Nothing  can 
be  more  touching  than  the  picture 
which  Cicero  draws  of  the  great  re- 
publican during  his  retirement  at  Ni- 
sida ;  —  **  Corpus  aberat  libenUorui, 
UbertaUs  memorta  aderat ;  in  qua  Brttti 
imago  cemi  vidAatur.  At  hunc  his  ipsis 
ludorum  ildsbus  videbam  in  insula  ciaris- 
stmt  adoleseentis  LueuOi,  pnqnnqui  sui, 
nihii  nitti  de  paes  et  coneordid  eioium 
eogitantem.  Eundem  vidi  postea  KeKc 
cedenUm  Italid,  ne  qua  oriretur  beOi 
civiHs  eansa  propter  se.**  The  villa  was 
subsequently  the  scene  of  the  parting 
of  Brutus  and  Portia,  on  his  retire- 
ment to  Greece  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Philippi.  Although  thus  frequented 
by  the  great  statesmen  of  republican 
Rome,  Nisida  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  mephitic  vapours  and  gas- 
eous exhalations  from  some  portions 
of  its  crater  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  Ist  century.     Lucan  says, — 

**  Emittit  stygium  nebulmia  aera  s-ixis, 
Antraque  lethiferi  rabiem  TyphoDia  anhe- 
lant." 

Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  cel«rbrated  in 
his  time  for  its  wild  asparagus.  It 
still  retains  its  fame,  the  asparagus  of 
Nisida  being  as  much  esteemed  by  the 
modern  Neapolitans  as  it  was  by  the 
epicures  of  the  Augustan  age.  We 
may  add  also  that  it  eigoys  an  equal 
repuUtion  for  its  grapes,  its  olives,  and 
its  figs.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
known  as  the  Castrum  LucuHanmn,  a 
name  given  in  fiict  to  the  whole  of 
this  coast  as  far  as  BagnolL  .  At  the 
fail  of  the  Roman  £mpire  it  was  the 
spot  which  Odoacer  assigned  as  the 
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still  exist  in  the  Meditetraneon.  Thig 
deposit  consists  of  horisontal  beds  of 
tufa  containing  imbedded  pumice,  ob- 
sidian, and  trachyte,  alternating  with 
beds  of  pumice  and  ferruginous  sand, 
containing  the  marine  shells.  Among 
these  beds  are  fragments  of  bricks, 
broken  sculpture,  mosaic  pavements, 
and  bones  of  animals,  showing  that  the 
beds  have  been  raised  since  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  coast  In  some 
places  the  surface  of  the  deposit  is  20 
feet  aboTe  the  present  level  of  the  sea ; 
in  others  it  is  so  low  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  it  by  a  wall,  as  the  sea 
is  now  encroaching  upon  it.  Mr.  Bab- 
bage,  who  first  discovered  this  instruc- 
tive proof  of  the  double  change  which 
the  coafst  has  undergone  —  first  by 
subsidence,  and  secondly  by  elevation 
—observed  the  wave- mark  in  the  an- 
cient cliff  at  the  height  of  32  feet 
above  the  present  sea-level,  and  found 
the  cliff  itself,  along  the  line  of  that 
wave-mark,  bored  by  lithodomi,  the 
shells  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the 
perforations  they  have  drilled. 

The  approach  to  Pozzuoli  by  the 
modem  roads  is  also  very  interesting. 
That  by  the  Via  Rivera  from  Fuori- 
grotta  has  been  already  described. 
That  from  Posilipo,  which  joins  the  Via 
Rivera  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  valley  of  Bagnoli,  descends  to  the 
coast  through  a  deep  cutting,  which 
opens,  as  it  proceeds,  upon  a  fine  view 
of  the  gulf  and  of  the  promontories 
which  bound  it,  and  of  the  two  islands 
beyond.  The  road  is  bordered  here 
and  there  with  the  aloe  and  the  prickly 
pear.  Beyond  Bagnoli  (described  at 
p.  S69.)  it  cuts  through  the  Monte 
Oltbano,  the  "Opos  Bdt^os  or  the  barren 
mountain*  sometimes  called  I  Sassi. 
This  mountain,  composed  of  the  tra- 
chytic  lava  ejected  by  the  ancient  erup- 
tions of  the  Solfatara,  recalls  the  lost 
city  of  AUibSt  of  which  so  many  silver 
coins  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  site  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  covered  by  the  cur- 
rent which  flowed  from  the  Solfatara 
in  1 198.  The  lava  of  Olibano  entered 
the  sea  with  a  front  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  upwards 


residence  or  exile  of  Augustulua, 
the  last  scion  of  Imperial  Rome.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
Queen  Joanna  II.  had  a  villa  on  the 
northern  crest  of  the  island,  which  was 
converted  into  a  fortress  to  check  the 
fleet  of  Louis  of  Anjou.  It  is  now 
used  as  the  prison.  In  1624,  after  the 
plague  of  Mesmna,  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
then  viceroy  of  Philip  III.,  erected 
the  Lazzaretto  on  the  rock  already 
mentioned.  In  1814,  Fazio  the  en- 
gineer propoaed  to  form  a  new  port 
between  Nisida  and  the  mainland,  by 
means  of  the  two  lines  of  submerged 
piles  constructed  by  Lucullus.  The 
work  was  commencisd  in  1832  on  the 
western  side,  where  an  open  mole  was 
constructed,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mole 
built  on  arches  thrown  over  the  an- 
cient piles,  like  the  mole  of  Pozzuoli. 
On  the  eastern  side  a  similar  mole  was 
formed,  partly  on  the  ancient  piles  and 
partly  on  new  ones.  While  the  latter 
was  in  progress  Fazio  died;  but  bis 
plans  have  been  carried  out,  with  com- 
plete success,  by  Signori  Lauria  and 
Giordano.  The  two  moles  now  form  a 
port,  having  an  area  of  20,666  square 
feet.  That  on  the  east  is  1033  feet 
long;  that  on  the  west  is  603  feet. 
They  are  united  by  a  spacious  cause- 
way on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
1290  feet  in  length.  The  western 
mole  has  a  revolving  light  on  the 
point. 

aOAOS   TO   POZZUOLI. 

If  the  traveller  approach  Pozzuoli 
by  the  coast,  he  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  between  the  Punta 
di  Coroglio  and  the  town,  many  inter- 
esting evidences  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  the  relative  level 
of  the  sea  and  land  on  the  shores  of 
this  bay,  of  which  he  will  ^aee  a  cele- 
brated example  in  the  Serapeon  of 
Pozzuoli.  'Ihe  ancient  cliff,  which  is 
of  the  older  stratifled  tufa  already 
mentioned  as  the  fundamental  rock  of 
Naples  Sbd  the  western  district,  is 
now  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  low 
atrip  of  cultivated,  land,  composed  of 
submarine  deposits  containing  an 
abundance  of  shells,  of  species  which 
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of  70  feet  high.  It  rertt  upon  a  stra- 
tum of  scoriflB  and  pumioe.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  may  be  seen,  in  very 
tolerable  preservation,  the  canal  of  the 
Julian  Aquednet,  whieh  traversed  the 
mountain  in  its  passage  from  Capodi- 
OBonte  to  Misenum. 

rossooLi* 

Cieerom. — On  entering  Poisnoli,  th« 
traveller  will  be  beset  by  ciceroni  and  by 
pretended  dealers  in  antiquities.  For 
years  the  town  has  enjoyed  the  repu* 
tation  of  manufeeturing  these  artic.es 
for  sale  among  *•  forestiert'*  ITiey 
are  frequently  made  with  considerable 
skill,  and  are  buried  in  damp  earth 
when  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  the 
stains  of  age.  Many  of  the  spurious 
vases,  lamps,  laerymatories,  and  other 
ceramic  vessels  are  so  well  eieeuted  as 
to  deceive  antiquaries  who  are  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  eh»- 
racters  of  ancient  pottery.  As  a 
general  rule,  therefiire,  tlie  traveller 
should  avoid  making  any  purchases  on 
the  spot,  however  real  the  objects  may 
appear.  I1ie  C'ttxrw  for  Possuoli 
and  its  neighbourhood  expects  from  4 
to  6  carlini  according  to  the  number 
of  the  party ;  but  if  the  traveller  has 
brought  a  competent  person  from  Na> 
pies,  he  had  better  let  him  pay  the 
established  fees  to  the  different  custodi, 
and  thus  protect  himself  from  the  im- 
portunities of  the  local  guides.  The 
fee  to  the  custode  of  tl)e  Serapeon 
is  2  carlini,  which  is  in  fiiot  the 
usual  fee  for  all  the  places  and  objects 
in  this  district  which  have  separate 
custodi,  such  as  the  Baths  of  Nero, 
the  Cave  of  the  Sibyl,  the  Cento 
Camerelle,  the  Piscina  MIrabilii,  &«l 

Pozzuoli  is  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  formed  by  the  older  tufii  of  the  dis- 
trict, on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gul£ 
Its  ancient  name,  Patoo/i,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  attests  its  Phcenieian 
origin.  The  Greek  colonists  who 
subsequently  occupied  it  from  Gums 
called  it  Dicaarehia,  in  testimony,  as 
Festus  tells  us,  of  the  just  principles 
of  its  government,  **qmod  «a  tivUau 
gmondam  juttianme  reffebaimr,**  About 
500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


Sect  I. 
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this  Cnnuean  colony  wn  augmcDted 
by  one  ham  Samos.  Three  ceotaries 
later,  the  Romans,  seeing  the  advan- 
tages of  its  position  in  one  of  the 
finest  and  safest  bays  of  Southern 
Italy,  made  it  the  emporium  of  their 
eastern  oommeiee,  and  restored  the 
ancient  appellation  of**  Puteotif^whiefa 
they  likewise  adopted  as  a  generic 
term  to  signify  **  places  of  snlphurous 
waters."  In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  city  was  ibrtilied  by  the  Consul 
Fabius,  whom  the  Roman  Senate  had 
sent  with  GOOO  men  to  defend  it 
against  Hannibal,  which  he  did  with 
sttdi  sueoess  that  the  eonqueror  of 
Canme  could  produce  no  impreesion 
upon  it.  After  the  Social  War  it  be- 
eaoM  a  Roman  mumcipium.  Cicero 
describes  it  as  a  little  Rome,  **pusilla 
Roma,"  and  in  one  of  bis  epistles  to 
Atticus,  ealls  the  netghbonring  coast 
"  Puteolana  et  Cumana  regna.*'  Au- 
gustus made  it  a  Roman  eolony.  Nero 
gave  it  the  title  of  Puteoli  Augusta ; 
Vespasian  added  to  this  the  epithet 
Flavia,  and  restored  the  roads  of  the 
district  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
support  the  eity  had  given  him  against 
Capua,  which  bad  embraced  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  Strabo  deseribes  it  as 
being,  in  his  time,  a  place  of  extensive 
commerce  with  Alexandria,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  town,  relating  to  the  mereliants 
trading  with  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt.  Two  of  these,  which  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Aiafiei, 
have  been  printed  by  Gruter,  and  illu- 
strated arith  great  learning  by  Mar- 
toralii  who  has  corrected  the  emora  of 
Chruter's  copy.  These  inscriptions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Heraelean 
Tables,  are  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant historical  monuments  which  have 
yet  been  found  in  Southern  Italy, 
whether  we  regard  their  value  as 
illustrating  the  early  history  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  position  of  the 
foreign  metchants  under  the  Roman 
empire,  or  the  collateral  light  winoli 
they  throw  on  many  interesting  quaa- 
tioBs  of  aiclueology  and  topography. 
• 
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Tkcy-  are  written  in  Grwk  eapiteU  on 
two  slabs  whioh  were  probably  placed 
side  by  aide  in  the  building  in  which 
they  were  deposited.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  reign  of  Marcus 
AureHus.  The  6rtt  is  a  letter  from 
««the  Tynans  dwelling  in  Puteoli**  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  **  Tyre  the 
metropolis  of  Phoenicia."  The  second 
ia  the  Senate*s  answer.  The  letter  re- 
minds the  senate  of  the  ancient  supe- 
riority of  the  Tyrian  *'  station,"  or  as 
we  should  now  say  the  Tyrian  Fiutory 
at  Puteoli,  to  "  the  other  stations'*  in 
the  city,  both  in  magnificence  and 
magnitude.  It  represents  the  dimi- 
nished number  of  its  members,  the  tax 
impofsed  by  the  Roman  government 
for  permission  to  reside,  the  necessary 
expense  of  maintaining  the  sacrifices 
and  worship  of  the  **  paternal  deities 
in  the  Temples,**  the  cessation  of  fees 
from  nsTigators  and  merchants,  the 
neglect  of  the  station  at  Rome  to 
contribute  its  share  to  the  cost  of  the 
Puteoli  establishment,  and  the  heavy 
tax  recently  laid  upon  it  by  the  city 
in  requiring  the  **  station  **  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  games  of  the 
Buthysia.  The  answer  of  the  senate 
requires  the  Roman  station  to  pay  the 
accustomed  contribution.  We  have  in 
this  interesting  record  the  most  au- 
thentic evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
organised  establishment  of  Phcenician 
merchants  in  the  city,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  We  see  that 
they  describe  the  settlement  as  '<  an- 
cient,'* that  they  had  Temples  for  the 
observance  of  their  national  worship, 
and  that  they  paid  heavy  dues  to 
Rome  for  the  toleration  and  privileges 
they  enjoyed.  One  remarkable  ex- 
pression in  the  letter  to  the  senate 
would  have  remained  unexplained  but 
for  the  discovery  of  a  Ijatin  dedicatory 
inscription,  preserved  by  Capaccto, 
which  shows  that  the  term  **  other 
stations**  referred  to  the  establish- 
ments of  Berytus  (Beyroot)  and  of 
the  inland  city  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria. 
Another  feet  which  may  be  gathered 
from  this  Tyrian  correspondence  is 
that  the  Phoenicians  had  only  two 
'<  stations**  in   Italy,  one  at  Put2oli 


and  one  at  Rome.  St.  Luke  tberefere^ 

in  his  narrative  of  St  Pa«l*s  voyagp, 
could  truly  say  that  they  found 
** brethren"  in  both  cities, — an  ex- 
pression, we  may  remark,  which  he 
applied  to  no  other  place  which  they 
visited  during  their  voyage  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  their  **  friends  "  at 
Sidon.  Martotellt  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  Vord  ** brethren"  in  both 
passages  must  mean  *<  countrymen," 
for  it  obviously  could  not  have  been 
intended  by  St.  Luke  to  refer  either  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  the  chief  enemies 
of  the  Apostle,  or  to  the  Christians, 
who  did  not  exist  prior  to  his  arrival. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  church 
tradition  which  represents  Pudens,  the 
son-in-law  of  Caractacus,  as  the  first 
convert  made  by  the  Apostle  in  Home. 
The  other  incidents  of  St.  Paul's 
voyage  supply  us  with  collateral  evi- 
dence of  the  extensive  commerce  of 
Puteoli  with  the  Levant.  The  ship 
in  which  he  embarked  at  Cftsarea 
^belonged  to  Adramyttium.  From  her 
the  centurion  transferred  him  and  the 
the  other  prisoners,  at  Myra  in  Lycia, 
to  a  vessel  from  Alexandria  laden  with 
wheat  for  the  Roman  market;  and 
when  that  ship  was  wrecked  at  Meltte, 
the  one  in  which  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage  was  performed  was  the  Castor 
and  Pollux  of  Alexandria,  which  had 
wintered  in  the  island  on  her  way  to 
Puteoli. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the 
Roman  rule  the  city  was  firequented 
by  the  patricians  of  the  capital  on 
account  of  its  mineral  waters.  While 
the  shore  was  covered  with  arsenals, 
docks,  and  the  warehouses  of  merchants, 
the  bills  were  studded  with  the  villas 
of  patricians;  and  the  existing  ruins 
and  traces  of  foundations  prove  that 
the  city  must  have  extended  at  that 
period  nearly  to  the  Solfetara.  lliis 
prosperity  was  arrested  by  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  With  the  loss  of 
its  commerce  the  city  rapidly  declined. 
In  the  fifth  century  it  was  plundered 
by  Alaric,  Genseric  and  Totila;  and 
what  they  spared,  was  destroyed  by 
earthquakee  or  submerged  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  land.     It  appears 
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from  the  ehroiucl«s  of  the  time  that 
the  site  was  entirely  abandoned   for 
many  years,  till  the   Neapolitans  re- 
peopled   it  in   the  Sth"  century.      lo 
the  9th,  the  Lombard  Dukes  of  Be- 
nevento,    in   their    petty    wars    with 
Naples,  reduced  the  ciiy  once  more  to 
ruins ;  in  the  lOtli,  it  was  seized  by  the 
Saracens,   who    subsequently    settled 
there   under    the    protection    of   the 
Norman  and  Suabian  princes ;  in  the 
11th,  it  suffered  from  the  eruption  of 
the  Solfiitara;  in  the  15th,  it  was  da- 
maged by  the  earthquake  of  1 456  ;   in 
the  16th,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Turks. 
But  shortly  before  this  last  invasion,  a 
more  fatal  enemy,  the  eruption  which 
formed  the   Monte    Nuoyo,  had  de- 
solated  the  entire    district,    and   the 
city,  long  infected  with  malaria  in  the 
hot  season,   had   been  abandoned  by 
the   bulk  of  its   inhabitants.      From 
this  disaster    Pozzuoli  has  never   re- 
covered.     After  the  terror  caused  by 
the   upheaval   of  Monte   Nuovo   had 
somewhat   subsided,    Don    Pedro   de 
Toledo,  in  order  to  encourage  the  in- 
habitants to  return  to  the  deserted  site, 
built  the  fortified  palace  now  used  as 
the  barracks,  and  employed  the  pupils 
of  Raphael  to  decorate  it  with  frescoes, 
in  imitation  of  those  which  had  just 
been  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Via   Consularis.      The  viceroy    also 
induced  his  friend,  the  great  Andrea 
Doria,  to  occupy  a  villa  in  the  town. 
But  the  results  of  these  efforts  were 
merely  temporary,  and  the  unheal thi- 
ness  of  the  site,  which  had  so  fatally  de- 
cimated the  French  army  under  D'Au- 
bigny   and    Montpensier,   appears   to 
have  deterred  any  subsequent  attempt 
to  revive  Pozzuoli  as  a  summer  water- 
ing  place.      At   the   present   time   it 
presents  few  indications  of  its  ancient 
prosperity.     Although  still  the  seat  of 
ao  episcopal  see,  and  the  chief  town  of 
a  distretto  which  extends  from  Marano 
to  the  Punta  di  Posilipo,  and  from  the 
Lago  di  Licola  to   Misenum,  its  po- 
pulation is  under  8CXX).     In  fact  the 
term  "chief  town"   (capoluogo)   is  a 
surplusage  in  this  instance,  tor  there 
is  no  other  town  in  the  whole  district, 
once  so  populous,  nor  even  a  village 


which  can  boast  as  many  infaabitaDte  as 
the  little  island  of  Nisida.      Among 
the  personal  reminiscences  of  Pocsuoli, 
we  may  mention  that  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  last  debaucheries  and  miaerable 
death  of  Sylla;  and  of  the  amusing 
adventure  recorded  by  Cioero  in  bis 
Oration  <*  Pro  Plancto,"  where  he  tells 
us  that,  on  landing  at  Puteoli  flushed 
with  the  success  of  his  Sicilian  qncs- 
torsbip,  the  idlers  at  the  baths,  instead 
of  congratulating  him  on  the  brilliancy 
of  his  administration,  were  so  ignorant 
of  his  honours  that  one  of  them  asked 
him  when  he   had  left    Home?   and 
what  was  the  news  there  ?     *'  Cui  CMm 
respomdiuem,  me  a  prooineia  deeedere  ; 
etiam  mehereuU»,  inqmt^  nt  opinor  tx 
Africa.*'      In   the    1 2th   century   the 
Norman  king,  Roger  II.,  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, his  descendant  the  great  emperor 
Frederick   II.    resided    here   for  the 
benefit  of  the  waters.      In  the  1 5th 
century  the  Sieur  Gilbert  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  viceroy  of 
Charles  VIII.,  died  here  after  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Averse,  a  kind  of  prisoner 
on  parole   to  GonsaWo   de   Cordova, 
(Oct.  5.  1495) ;  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards, his  son,  who   had  visited  the 
town   en   a  pious  pilgrimage  to   his 
father's  grave,  was  so  overcome  with 
grief  at  the  sight  of  the  tomb,  that 
he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S. 
Procolo,  is  the  Roman  Temple  which, 
as  the  inscription  tells  us,  was  erected 
and  dedicated  by  L.  Calpurnius  to 
Augustus.  The  architect,  as  another 
inscription  records,  was  L.  Cocceius, 
who  constructed  the  Grottadi  Posilipo 
and  other  works  of  the  same  character. 
The  building  still  retains  abundant 
evidence  of  its  origin  in  its  massive 
masonry  of  white  marble,  and  in  the 
six  Corinthian  columns,  of  beautiful 
proportions,  which  are  built  into  the 
lateral  wal  I.  The  bodies  of  S.  Piroeolo. 
who  suffered  martyrdom  with  St. 
Januarius,  and  of  two  other  saints 
who  suffered  with  them,  are  preserved 
in  this  cathedral  and  are  the  otijects 
of  especial  veneration.  Besides  the 
Duke  de   Montpensier  and  bis  son. 
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already    mentioned,     Pergolest,     the 
composer,  lies  buried  within  its  walls. 

Tht  Piazza  Maggicrt  contains  a 
consular  statue,  bearing  the  name  of 
Q^  Flavius  MaTortiusLolIianus;  it  was. 
found  in  1704,  without  the  head:  the 
present  one,  although  antique,  is  a 
recent  addition.  The  modern  statue 
records  the  public  services  of  the 
-Bishop  de  Leon  y  Cardenas,  one  of  the 
Spanish  viceroys  of  Sicily  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.  The  Fiazxa  ddla  Malva 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  quay.  In  it  was  found,  during 
Addison's  visit  in  1693,  the  marble 
pedestal  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  14 
cities  of  Asia,  which  so  long  formed 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  piazza. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
where  are  also  preserved  the  five 
Arabic  inscriptions  found  in  the  walls 
of  some  of  the  adjoining  houses,  re^ 
cording  the  gratitude  of  the  Saracens 
for  the  peaceful  home  which  they 
eujoyed  here  in  the  lltb  and  12th 
centuries. 

The  SerapeoHt  commonly  called  the 
Temple  of  Serapit,  —  In  the  account  of 
^-<^  the  formation  of  Monte  Nuovo  in 
1538,  written  by  Marcantonio  delli 
Falconi  to  the  Marchesa  della  Padula, 
the  writer  mentions,  among  the  effects 
of  the  eruption,  the  retirement  of  the 
sea  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bais,  and  the  appearance  of  two 
springs  **in  the  ruins  recently  un- 
covered,  the  one  of  hot  salt  water  in 
front  of  the  house  which  was  the 
queen's,  the  other  of  cold  and  tasteless 
water,  on  the  shore  nearer  to  the 
mountain;  gwdle  rooine  recentamente 
geoperte  ;  P  una  tHnanzi  alia  tata  eh*  era 
guella  della  Regima^  <Cun*  aequo  eakla 
e  ealta;  taHra  eP  un*  acgua  eenza 
aapore  e  fredda^  tulla  epiaggia  la  piit 
vieina  aW  enmone.**  The  ruins  men^ 
tioned  in  this  passage  are  those  now 
known  as  the  Serapeon.  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo*  who  built  a  palace  after  the 
eruption,  on  what  was  probably  the  site 
of  the  **  queen's  house,**  appears  to 
have  made  no  attempt  to  disinter  the 
ruins,  although  the  gardens  of  his 
palace  adjoined  the  ground  in  which 
they  were  disooTered ;  and  as  be  was 


the  last  viceroy  who  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  PozzuoH,  the 
ruins  were  forgotten  after  his  death 
for  very  nearly  two  centuries.  During 
this  period  the  site  became  covered 
with  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that« 
before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  building  had  again  been  as  com- 
pletely lost  as  if  it  had  remained  buried 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  1750, 
when  the  Toledo  Palace  was  converted 
into  barracks,  the  upper  part  of  the 
three  columns  which  are  now  so  well 
known  as  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  edifice,  were  observed  projecting 
above  the  soil,  amidst  the  underwood 
which  had  so  long  concealed  them. 
The  reigning  sovereign  at  this  time 
was  Carlo  Borbone,  whose  labours  had 
just  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  Herculaneum  and  Stabiae.  En- 
couraged by  his  succest  in  those  loca- 
lities, he  gave  orders  that  the  columns 
should  be  carefully  disinterred.  The 
result  was  the  discovery  of  an  edifice 
differing  in  form  and  plan  from  any 
other  then  known,  rich  in  costly 
marbles,  and  filled  with  such  vast 
quantities  of  broken  sculpture  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  it  had  been  the 
general  depository  for  the  fragments 
and  ruins  of  all  the  temples  in  the  city 
wheu  the  heathen  edifices  were  sup- 
pressed at  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  remarkable  building, 
which  has  excited  more  interest  among 
men  of  science  than  any  other  ruin 
in  Italy,  consists  of  a  quadrilateral 
atrium  or  court,  with  chambers  at  the 
sides,  and  a  circular  temple  in  the 
centre.  The  court  is  1 40  feet  long  and 
133  feet  wide ;  the  main  entrance  is  in 
the  S.  W.  side,  which  is  neit  the  sea, 
by  a  doorway  divided  into  one  cen- 
tral and  two  lateral  passages,  ^ forming 
a  sort  of  vestibule  supported  by  six  pi- 
lasters. From  the  fragments  of  masonry 
and  columns  which  were  found  in  st'lu, 
it  appears  that  the  court  was  sur- 
rounded internally  by  a  portico  of  48 
columns,  partly  marble  and  partly 
granite,  beneath  which  were  32  smaU 
chambers,  of  which  16  were  entere4 
from  the  court,  and  16  from  the  out- 
sidej  without  any  apparent  comrouni* 
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cation  with  the  interior.  The  remains 
of  stain  in  sonie  of  them  proTe  that 
they  had  an  upper  story.  The  cham- 
bers in  the  angles  of  the  upper  or 
N.  £.  side,  are  twice  the  size  of  the 
others ;  they  have  channels  in  their 
walls  for  the  passage  of  water,  and  are 
surrounded  by  marble  seats  supported 
by  dolphins.  The  whole  of  these 
apartments,  when  first  discovered,  were 
lined  with  pavonazzetto  and  other  rare 
marbles.  Between  the  two  large 
chambers,  the  wall  of  the  building  is 
recessed,  so  as  to  form  a  aemieireular 
niche.  In  front  of  this,  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  columns  of  the  portico,  was  a 
pronaos  of  six  Corinthian  columns  and 
two  pilasters,  which  appear,  from  the 
broken  sculpture  found  near  them,  to 
have  supported  a  richly  decorated 
frieze,  and  to  have  been  the  loftiest 
portion  of  the  edifice.  Three  of  these 
columns  are  still  erect,  though  slightly 
out  of  the  perpendicular;  they  are 
cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  cipolltno, 
40fieet  S  inches  high  ;  one  of  them  is 
cracked  nearly  in  the  centre,  the  other 
two  are  entire.  The  three  columns 
which  have  fallen  lie  in  fragments  on 
the  ground.  The  court  itself  was 
paved  with  Greek  marble.  Beneath  it, 
at  the  depth  of  6  feet,  a  more  ancient 
pavement  of  mosaic  has  been  dis- 
covered, with  a  channel  underneath  it 
for  carrying  off  the  water  of  the  springs. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  was  a 
circular  temple,  elevated  about  3  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  court,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle  of  16  Corin- 
thian columns,  of  which  only  the 
pedestals  renuin  ;  the  columns,  which 
were  of  Afirican  marble,  having  been 
removed  to  decorate  the  theatre  of  the 
royal  palace  at  Caserta.  Between  the 
pedestals  are  small  cylindrical  vases, 
with  spiral  flutings,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  to  bold  the  lustral 
waters  or  the  blood  of  the  victims. 
This  circular  temple  was  entered  by  four 
flights  of  steps,  fkeing  the  fbur  sides  of 
the  building;  two  of  them  have  bronze 
rings,  fbr  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed, 
of  holding  the  balls  for  the  sacriflcea. 
Tlie  pavement  inclined  inwards  to  the 
centre,  where  there  was  a  perforated 


stone  for  carrying  off  the  Mood.  In 
this  area  was  found  a  rectangular 
altar,  with  a  channel  in  the  side  for 
the  same  purpo^.  In  front  of  the 
large  oolumns  of  the  pronaos  were 
pedestals  fbr  statues,  and  smaller  pe- 
destals were  placed  between  the  co- 
lumns of  the  portico.  Such  are  the 
leading  architectural  features  of  the 
building,  —  features  in  which  we  re- 
cognise, in  all  essential  points,  att 
identity  of  arrangement  with  that  at 
the  Iseon  at  Pompeii,  and  with  that  of 
the  great  Serapeon  at  Alexandria,  as  it 
is  described  in  the  **  Historia  E^esi- 
astica*'  of  Rufinus.  It  is  not,  however, 
on  the  mere  plan  that  the  title  given 
to  the  edifice  may  be  justified.  On 
the  pedestals  in  front  of  the  two 
central  columns  of  the  pronaos,  two 
inscriptions  were  found  rdating  to  the 
restorations  made  by  Marcus  Aurdius 
and  Septimius  Severus.  In  these  the 
building  is  mentioned,  not  as  the 
Temple  but  as  the  JBdes  of  Serapis,  a 
term,  it  will  be  rememliered,  which 
occurs  also  in  the  Iseon  at  Pompeii, 
and  which  we  have  noticed  in  eur 
description  of  that  edifice,  as  a  proof 
that  the  Egyptian  worship,  though  in 
full  activity  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  was 
not  an  established  religion,  but  merely 
tolerated.  Berides  these  inscriptions^ 
others  were  seen  by  Martorelli  and 
Faolini  on  the  pilasters  at  the  entnmce, 
with  the  words  Dwtari  Mcrwn,  a  re- 
markable fiiet  in  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  the  building,  inasmuch  as 
Dusaris  was  the  Phcenician  Baoehos, 
the  Osiris  or  Serapis  of  the  Egyptiana. 
In  the  semicircular  niche  was  fbnnd 
the  celebrated  statue  of  Serapis  now 
in  the  Museom  at  Naples, — a  sitting 
sutue  of  Greek  marble,  but  of  R4>man 
workmanship,  representiog  the  god 
upon  hb  throne,  widi  bis  right  band 
resting  upon  the  head  of  Cerberus. 
In  the  Greek  inscriptions  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  as  a  proof  of  the 
eommercial  relations  of  Puteoli  with 
Phosnieia,  the  reader  will  have  ob- 
served that  the  Tyrian  meiehants  call 
the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the 
expense  of  maintaining  their  **  paternal 
worship    in    the    Temples."       This 
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passage    is    important    as  supplying 
authentic   evidence,    altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  inscriptions  and  of>jects 
discovered  in  the  building  itself,  that 
the  Egyptian  worship  existed  at  Pu- 
teoU  as  late  as  the  2nd  century  of  our 
era.   If  further  argument  were  needed, 
we  might  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
Alexandrian  trade  was  so  important 
an  element  in  tiie  foreign  commerce  of 
the  city,  that  the  port  was  the  em> 
porium  of  the  trade  for  the  whole  of 
Italy ;  and  where  such  an  emporium 
existed  we  may  be  sure  that  the  <*  pa- 
ternal worship"  would  be  maintained 
by  the  merchants,  and  sanctioned  by 
Rome  from  motives  of  policy.      In 
spite  however  of  these  considerations, 
in  spite  also  of  the  existence  of  the 
Iseon  at  Pompeii,  Signor  Carelli  and 
other  modern  antiquaries  have  gravely 
questioned    whether    the     Egyptian 
worship  was  even   tolerated  at   this 
period.     They  have  also  doubted  the 
religious  character  of  the  building,  and 
have  argued,  from  the  occurrence  of 
channels  for  conveying  water  to  some 
of  the  apartments,  that  it  must  have 
been  an  establishment  of  Baths,  for- 
getting the    statements  of  Apuleius 
and   Arnobius,  that  water  was  as  ne- 
cessary as  iire  in  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  temples.     In  thin   instance 
the  medicinal  character  of  the  spring 
was  no  doubt  turned  to  a  profitable 
account,  and  the  cure  of  disease  by 
means  of  the  lustral  waters  must  have 
been  quite  as  lucrative  to  the  priests 
of  Serapis  at  Puteoli,  as  the  oracular 
cells  and  secret  passages  in  the  Iseon 
were  to  their  brethren  at  Pompeii. 

The  Phffgieal  Changes  of  which  the 
ruin  presents  so  remarkable  a  memorial, 
have  been  the  subject  of  even  more  dis- 
putes than  the  arehitectural  character 
of  the  edifice.  Plages  might  be  filled 
with  a  mere  abstract  of  all  that  has 
been  written  during  the  last  oentury  on 
this  prolific  theme,  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  be  interminable  :  but  after  the 
steady  light  which  geology  has  thrown 
on  the  effects  of  volcanic  phenomena, 
it  would  be  useless  now  to  recapitulate 
these  ingenious  but  exploded  theories. 
It  is  sufllcieot  to  express  the  hope  that 
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a  noore  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
changes  which  are  in  constant  progress 
on  the  earth's  surface,  has  finally  set  at 
rest  a  question  upon  which  so  much 
learning  and  discussion  have  been 
wasted.  The  three  cipollino  columns, 
which  formed  part  of  the  pronaos  of 
the  oella,  present  a  complete  history  of 
these  physical  changes  in  characters 
which  every  one  may  read,  and  which 
no  controversy  can  alter.  This  history 
comprises  two  distinct  epochs,  one 
of  subsidence  and  submersion  beneath 
the  water  of  the  sea;  the  other  of  eleva- 
tion above  its  leveL  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  columns,  for  about  12  feet 
above  the  pedestals^  has  a  surface  com- 
paratively smooth  and  unbroken,  but 
exhibiting  at  different  heights  distinct 
traces  of  ancient  wave  marks.  Above 
this  portion,  the  columns,  for  about  9 
feet  are  perforated  with  holes,  drilled 
deep  into  their  substance  by  the  /(<Ao- 
domu*  (the  roodiola  lithophaga  of  La- 
marck), a  species  of  boring  bivalve 
still  existing  in  the  neighbouring  sea. 
The  upper  half  of  the  columns  is  un- 
injured, except  by  exposure  to  the 
weather  and  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  Before  the  changes  .which  are 
caused  in  the  relative  position  of  sea 
and  land  by  tlie  alternate  depres- 
sion and  upheaval  of  the  latter,  were 
properly  understood,  these  appear- 
ances were  attributed  to  an  elevation 
of  the  sea  above  its  present  level  — 
an  hypothesis  now  known  to  be  un- 
tenable, since  all  the  changes  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  have 
been  proved  to  be  local  in  their  cha- 
racters, and  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Captain  Smyth  has  established  the 
fact  that  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  remained  permanently  unaltered 
during  the  last  2000  years.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  tlie  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
BaisB  has  undergone  altemaftt  changes 
of  subsidence  and  elevation  from  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  thia  building. 
When  the  mosaic  pavement  we  have 
mentioned  aa  existing  6  feet  beneath 
the  present  fioor  of  the  court,  was  first 
formed,  it  is  obvious  that  it  most  have 
been  some  feet  above  the  kmA  of  the 
a  laet  of  which  we  can  require  no 
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Iiirther  evidence  than  the  existence  of 
a  channel  beneath  it  for  carrying  off 
the  water  of  the  springs.  A  sub- 
sidence must  then  have  taken  place, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  the  existing  pavement  at  a  higher 
level.  The  inscriptions  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  prove  that  the  build- 
ing  was  in  use  in  the  reign  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus;  and  consequently  the 
floor  was  not  submerged  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  3rd  century.  In 
less  than  100  years  after  the  death  of 
this  emperor,  the  heathen  temples 
were  suppressed  on  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
from  the  vast  quantity  of  sculptured 
fragments  which  were  found  in  this 
edifice,  that  it  was  then  entirely  aban- 
doned. Af^er  this  event,  the  sub- 
sidence must  have  continued  by  suc^ 
cessive  movements  until  the  lower 
part  of  the  column*  was  submerged, 
for  the  water  marks  belong  evidently 
to  different  levels.  In  the  l*2th 
century  the  eruption  of  the  Sol&tara 
appears  to  have  filled  the  court  to  the 
height  of  1 2  feet  with  sooriie  and  other 
ejected  matter,  which,  as  the  ground 
sunk  low'er  beneath  the  sea,  preserved 
that  portion  of  the  columns  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lithodomi.  The  subsidence 
continued  until  the  columns  were  sub- 
merged to  the  height  of  9  feet  above 
this  volcanic  deposit,  and  in  that  state 
they  must  have  remained  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sea-water  for  nearly 
three  centuries  and  a  half,  while  the 
upper  half  of  the  columns  projected 
above  the  water.  This  is  proved  by 
the  immense  number,  the  large  size, 
and  the  depth  of  the  perforations 
bored  by  the  lithodomi,  the  shells  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  many  of  the  cavities,  to- 
gether with  others  of  existing  species 
(chiefly  the  area),  which  have  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  same  hollows. 
The  Canonico  Jorio  has  shown,  by  the 
evidence  of  municipal  charters,  that 
an  elevation  had  commenced  on  the 
shores  of  Pozsuoli  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century.  .  This 
change  appears  to  have  been  local,  for 
Ferrante  Loffredo  in  his   «  Antichitii 


di  Poszuolo,**  published  in  1580.  4S 
years  after  the  formation  of  Monte 
Nuovo,  asserts  that  in  1530  a  person 
could  fish  from  the  site  now  called  the 
Circus  or  Stadium.  Fvom  this  state- 
ment, as  Professor  Forbes  has  shown, 
we  may  infer  that,  immediately  be« 
fore  the  appearance  of  Monte  Nuovo, 
the  sea  washed  the  ancient  cliffs  which 
are  now  inland,  on  both  sides  of  Poz- 
suoli from  the  Punta  di  Coroglio  to 
the  Lucrine  Lake.  We  may  there- 
fore assign  the  date  of  the  elevation 
which  upheaved  this  building  and  the 
low  tract  of  submarine  deposit  on  the 
west  of  Pozzuoli,  called  La  Starza,  to 
the  earthquakes  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  formation  of  Monte 
Nuovo  in  1538.  From  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  or  at  least  from  the 
year  1780^  the  building  has  been  again 
slowly  sinking.  Cav.  Niccolini,  in 
his  **  Rapporto  **  and  other  valuable 
publications  on  the  subject,  states  that 
in  1807,  the  pavement  was  perfectly 
dry  in  calm  weather,  and  was  never 
overflowed  except  during  the  pre- 
valence of  a  strong  gale  from  the 
south ;  in  I8S2,  it  was  covered  twice 
a  day  by  the  slight  tides  which  exist 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples;  in  1838  the 
depth  of  water  at  high  tide  had  in- 
creased 4  inches.  From  these  ob- 
servations, carefully  made  during  a 
period  of  16  years,  he  calculated  that 
the  ground  was  sinking  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  annual!  j. 
In  1847,  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Geological  Society,  calcu- 
lated the  rate  of  subsidence  at  1  inch 
a  year.  At  the  present  time,  the  floor 
is  always  covered  with  sea  water, 
which  is  visibly  affecting  the  sources 
of  the  mineral  springs.  On  the  whole 
therefore,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
ground  has  sunk  upwards  of  2  feet 
during  the  last  half  century.  This 
gradual  subsidence  confirms,  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  Mr.  Babbage*8  oon- 
cluHions — drawn  from  the  calcareous 
incrustations  formed  by  the  hot  springs 
on  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  from 
the  ancient  lines  of  the  water-level  at 
the  base  of  the  three  columns, —  that 
the  original  subsidence  was  not  sudden. 
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but  slow  and  by  successive  movements. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  considers  that  when 
the  mosaic  pavement  was  constructed, 
the  floor  of  the  building  must  have , 
stood  about  12  feet  above  the  level  of 
1838  (or  about  11)  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea),  and  that  it  had  sunk 
about  19  feet  below  that  level  before 
it  was  elevated  by  the  eruption  of 
Monte  Nuovo.  The  Minend  Wattrsy 
which  we  have  mentioned  mote  than 
once  in  the  course  of  this  description, 
are  supposed 'to  have  their  sources  in  the 
Solfatara.  They  are  three  in  number; 
one  of  them  is  hot,  the  others  are  cold. 
The  hot  spring  is  called  the  Aequa  del 
Antro,  because  it  issues  from  a  small 
cavern.  It  is  a  bright,  clear,  and 
copious  stream.  The  temperature  is 
about  106^  Fahr.,  but  it  varies  slightly 
with  the  season.  It  contains  the  car- 
bonates of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime, 
and  the  muriates  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  alumina  ;  the  carbonate  oi  soda  is 
in  eicess,  as  in  the  springs  of  Toplitz. 
It  is  in  great  repute,  both  for  internal 
and  external  maladies.  Internally  it 
18  used  with  advantage  in  dyspepsia, 
gout,  and  visceral  obstructions ;  exter- 
nally,  in  rheumatic  afTections,  scrofula, 
and  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  cold 
springs,  called  the  Acqua  de*  Lipposi, 
and  the  Acqua  Media,  contain  very 
nearly  the  same  minerals  as  the  Acqua 
del  Antro,  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
but  in  consequence  of  their  low  tempera- 
ture, they  are  not  so  much  in  request. 
The  Acqua  di  Lipposi^  as  the  name 
implies,  is  used  in  affections  of  the 
eyes.  The  Acqua  Media  has  an  ana- 
logy to  that  of  Seltzer. 

Temple  of  Nepttau, — a  mass  of  build- 
^  ing  on  the  shore  N.W.  of  the  Serapeon, 
now  under  water,  with  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  columns  just  visible  at  the 
surface.  If  the  name  be  correctly 
given  to  this  ruin,  it  was  the  Temple 
in  which  Augustus  sacrificed  b.  c. 
31,  before  he  sailed  on  the  expedition 
to  Greece,  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Actium;  it  was  also  the  building 
under  whose  portico  Cioero*s  friend, 
Avianus,  was  accustomed  to  promenade. 
**  O  preedarmm  protpeehaml  PuUoloem-' 


demut:  atfamiliarem  nottrUm  Avianum, 
fortasee  in  portieu  Neptuni  ambulantem 
nan  videmut.** — Cic.  LueuUus,  Ac.  2.  i 

Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  —  another 
building  which  is  under  water,  but  the 
name  is  of  course  conjectural.  Several 
columns  of  granite,  giallo  antico,  and 
African  marble,  statues,  lustral  vases, 
and  other  sculptured  remains,  have 
been  recovered  from  the  ruins.  Near 
this  is  the  supposed  site  of  the  Tempie 
ofJunoFronvha,  The  Temple  of  the 
Nymphs  is  described  by  Phiiostratus 
as  the  scene  of  the  interview  between 
Apollonius  Thyaneus,  the  Pytha- 
gorean magician,  and  his  pupil  De- 
metrius, the  Cynic  philosopher. 

The  Mole^  called  by  Seneca  the 
"Piiae**  and  by  Suetonius  the  "Mo- 
les Putcolanae,"  is  a  very  interest- 
ing example  of  a  pier  built  on  what 
was  called  the  Greek  principle,  —  a 
series  of  piles  of  massive  masonry, 
connected  by  arches  like  a  bridge, 
which  suflSoed  to  break  the  force  of 
the  waves,  while  it  prevented  that  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  which  has  de- 
stroyed so  many  harbours  formed  by 
solid  walls.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
were  originally  25  pUes,  sustaining  24 
arches,  with  a  pharos  at  the  extremity 
on  the  last  pile,  l^irteen  only  of  these 
piles  are  now  above  water;  three  others 
are  visible  beneath  the  surface.  They 
are  built  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  and 
are  firmly  held  together  by  a  cement 
made  of  the  volcanic  sand  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Solfatara,  and 
extolled  by  Vitruvius  and  by  Strabo 
for  its  power  of  hardening  under  water, 
like  the  clay  of  Monte  Nuovo,  which 
is  everywhere  known  for  the  same 
property,  under  the  modem  name  of 
pozzolana.  Tlie  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  mole  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  certainly  anterior  to  the  2d  cen- 
tury, as  an  inscription  was  recovered 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  1575, 
which  records  its  restoration  by  An- 
toninus IHus,  in  accordance  with  a 
promise  made  by  Hadrian.  This  in- 
scription, preserved  over  the  city  gate, 
states  that  it  had  been  damaged  by 
the  sea, — **  Opus  pilarum  vi  maris  con» 
lapswm  a  divo  patre  smo  promissum  Ai^ 
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(ontiittf  retiUuit**  By  an  absurd  error, 
this  mole  has  been  frequenUy  called 
the  **  Bridge  of  Caligula,"  a  structure 
which  all  the  contemporary  historians 
describe  as  a  mere  bridge  of  boats, 
attached,  as  Suetonius  expresses  it, 
**  Puteolanas  ad  Moles,'*  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Ap- 
pian  across  the  bay  to  Baic,  or  as  Dion 
Cassius  asserts,  to  Bauli,  —  a  much 
greater  achievement,  which,  if  true, 
will  explain  the  mistake  of  Josepbus 
who  says  that  it  extended  to  Misenum. 
To  construct  this  bridge  Caligula 
seized  every  vessel  he  could  find  in 
all  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  Suetonius, 
that  the  whole  peninsula  was  thereby 
reduced  to  a  state  of  famine  for  want 
of  ships  to  import  corn  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  people.  The  same 
writer  describes  in  vivid  language  the 
drunken  orgies,  the  cruelty,  end  the 
pomp  with  which  the  bridge  was  in- 
augurated. He  tells  us  of  the  lu- 
dicrous processions  in  which  Caligula 
traversed  it,  one  day  on  horseback 
wearing  the  cuirass  of  Alexander,  and 
the  next  day  in  a  biga,  bearing  before 
him  the  young  Darius  whom  the 
Parthians  had  placed  in  his  power  as 
a  hostage ;— >he  describes  also  Uie  shops 
and  taverns  which  were  erected  at 
intervals  on  the  bridge  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  passengers,  and  the  il- 
luminations on  the  hills  at  night, 
which  lit  up  the  whole  gulf  as  in  open 
day.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  display, 
the  bridge  appears  to  have  been  a 
temporary  structure,  which  probably 
did  not  survive  the  tyrant  who  con- 
structed it.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  it  was  erected  before 
Caligula  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  TrasuUus, 
the  astrologer  of  Rliodes,  thst  *'  Caius 
would  become  Emperor  when  he  had 
crossed  the  Bay  of  BaisB  on  horse- 
back." The  piles  of  the  Mole  exhibit 
the  same  alternations  of  subsidence  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea  and  of  sub- 
sequent elevation  above  it,  as  we  have 
already  noticed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Serapeon.  The  springing  of  the  arches 
ia  still  uodar  water,  and  yet,  as  Mr. 


Babbage  first  p<unted  out,  the  last  pile 
but  one  is  covered  with  barnacles  and 
perforated  by  lithodomi  at  the  height 
of  10  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea ;  while  similar  perforationa  are 
visible  on  the  sixth  pile  at  less  than 
4  feet  above  it. 

Baths, —  a  mass  of  ruins  near  the 
Amphitheatre,  of  which  only  enough 
remains  to  show  that  it  was  square  ex- 
ternally and  round  internally.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  having  beoi  the 
hall  of  a  bath,  though  it  has  commonly 
borne  the  misnomer  of  the  Jhuple  of 
Diama,  Near  it,  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  bay,  are  some  massive  walls  of  re- 
ticulated brick-work,  divided  into  pa- 
rallel chambers  with  niches  for  statues. 
They  are  evidently  the  remains  of  baths, 
and  probably  formed  part  of  the  same 
establishment  as  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Diana.  The  local  antiquaries,  in 
their  desire  to  make  every  thing  a  tem- 
ple, have  honoured  this  ruin  with  the 
names  of  several  divinities,  and  among 
others  with  that  of  Neptune.  Otlier 
baths  and  warm  springs  have  been 
found  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Car- 
dito,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  site  and  its  orna- 
mental gardens.  The  PUduOy  com- 
monly called  the  Labyrinth,  situated  in 
the  Villa  Lusciano,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  either  for  coUectuig  the  rain 
water  from  the  Amphiiheaire,  or  for 
holding  the  water  for  the  Naumachia. 
The  Piscina  Grande,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  resting  on  three  rows  of  pilasters, 
10  in  each,  is  of  great  size  and  solidity, 
and  is  still  used  as  a  reservoir.  Near 
it  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
Aqueduct,  or  rather  of  the  Inranch  which 
diverged  to  Puteoli  from  the 'Julian 
aqueduct  in  its  passsge  from  Posilipo 
to  Misenum.  'llie  ancient  tunnel  in 
the  mountain,  by  which  the  town  de- 
rives its  present  supply  of  water,  was 
traced  to  its  source  in  the  Lower  Em- 
pire, and  restored  U|ipDon  Pedro  de 
Toledo.  The  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  covered  with  ruins  of  baths, 
nymphsea,  and  minor  edifices,  to  which 
Tariotts  names  have  been  given,  but 
which  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  task 
to  define  or  to  describe. 
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T\smfi*  of  AtUimow, — In  the  vilU  of 
Count  Licastro  some  very  beautiful 
eolumns  were  diaeovered  in  1838,  with 
eapitala  of  elabonce  workmanahip,  and 
aome  firagmenla  of  marUe  Afcbca*  A 
alatue  of  Antiwma  waa  finud  anaong 
the  ruina»  whidi  have  therefore  been 
designated  by  b'la  name. 

Amphitheatre,  situated  on  the  hill  be- 
hind the  town,  the  moat  perfect  of  the 
existing  ruins,  though  much  injured  by 
age  and  spoliation.  It  is  built  on  three 
rows  of  arehea,  the  first  composed  of 
large  blocks  of  masonry,  the  others  of 
reticulated  brickwork.  An  external 
portico  surrounded  the  entire  building. 
There  were  two  large  entrances  at  the 
ends,  and  two  smaller  onea  at  the  sides, 
leading  to  the  arena  and  the  substruc- 
tions. The  large  entrances  were  ap- 
proached by  a  triple  row  of  arcaded 
porticos  covered  with  marble,  i^arge 
broad  staircases  led  to  the  different 
floors.  Internally  the  cavea  had  four 
ranges  of  seats,  divided  by  flights  of 
stairs  into  several  cunei.  The  appro- 
priation of  these  rangea  of  seats  to  the 
different  classes  of  spectators  b  sup- 
posed to  have  been  flrst  introduced  in 
this  building,  for  Suetonius  states  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  an  insult  of* 
fered  to  a  Roman  senator,  whose  rank 
was  not  recognised  in  the  crowd  at  the 
Puteolan  games,  that  Augustus  pub- 
lished his  well-known  law  regulating 
the  seau  in  the  theatres.  The  seat  for 
the  emperor  is  distinguished  by  im- 
mense columns  of  black  marble  with 
Corinthian  capiuls.  The  arena,  be- 
fore it  was  excavated  by  the  present 
King,  was  a  garden  filled  with  vines, 
fig  trees,  and  pomegranates ;  and  jm  the 
suriace  was  as  high  as  the  lower  row  of 
seats,  the  older  antiquaries,  forgetting 
the  games  of  the  Buthysia  and  the 
history  of  S.  Januarius,  supposed  that 
it  was  used  only  for  gladiatorial  shows. 
The  researchea  of  18S8  however  proved 
that  the  real  arena  lay  beneath  this 
surface,  and  that  subterranean  works 
of  vast  extent  existed  under  the  arena 
itself.  These  substructions  are  lighted 
by  apertures  at  regular  distances  along 
the  whole  cireuit  Connected  with  them 
are  the  dens  for  the  animals,  built  of 
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the  most  solid  masonry.  In  the  po« 
dium  or  parapet  of  the  arena  are  seve« 
ral  doors  communicating  by  stairs  with 
the  subterranean  chambers.  Numerous 
lamps,  fragments  of  columns,  and  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  considerable  taste 
were  discovered  during  the  excavations. 
The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre 
are  480  feet  in  the  migor  axis  of  the 
ellipse,  and  38S  in  the  minor.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  S36  feet,  the 
width  is  138  feet.  The  building  is 
therefore  larger  than  that  of  Pompeii, 
and  smaller  than  that  of  Capua,  which 
it  resembles  in  its  substructions  more 
than  any  other  building  of  its  class. 
In  very  early  times  it  was  celebrated 
for  the  games  of  the  Buthysia,  a  de- 
scription of  bull -fight,  which  was  main- 
tained by  a  tax  levied  on  the  Tyrian 
metehants,  as  they  tell  us  themselves 
in  the  inscription  quoted  in  a  previous 
page.  We  know  also  from  Suetonius, 
that  it  was  fiimous  for  its  gladiatorial 
combats.  Nero  entertained  Tiridates, 
king  of  Armenia,  with  a  display  of 
both  spectacles  within  its  walls ;  and 
Dion  Cassius  relates  how  the  em- 
peror astonished  the  Asiatic  monarch 
by  descending  himself  into  the  arena, 
where  he  killed  several  wild  beasts,  and 
transfixed  two  bulls  with  the  same 
javelin.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
SL  Januarius  and  his  companions  were 
exposed  here  without  injury  to  the 
fury  of  the  wild  animals.  Iliey  were 
afterwards  imprisoned  in  the  building, 
before  they  were  removed  to  the  scene 
of  their  nuirtyrdom  near  the  Solfatara. 
Two  of  the  chambers  under  the  arcade 
are  supposed  to  have  been  their  prison, 
and  have  been  conseerated  as  a  chapel 
under  the  name  of  the  **Carceri  di 
&  Gennaro." 

Theatre,  a  ruin  covered  with  trees 
and  vines,  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
his  Mi^jesty  to  have  thoroughly  cleared. 
It  occupiea  an  extensive  space,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  tha*  the  excava- 
tions will  lead  to  discoveries  quite  as 
interesting  aa  those  which  have  been 
made  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  prin- 
cipal portions  now  visible  are  the  two 
rows  of  arches  which  mark  the  two 
stories  of  the  building,  some  corridors^ 
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the  entrances  below  the  vaults  which 
sustained  the  seats,  and  a  portico. 

Cireus,  formerly  called  the  Stadivm, 
Beyond  Cicero's  villa  on  the  road  to 
Monte  Nuovo  is  an  extensive  ruin, 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Circus, 
in  which  the  games  and  festivals  insti- 
tuted by  Antoninus  Pius  in  honour  of 
Hadrian  were  celebrated. 

Filla  of  Cicero.  —  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  on  the  road  to  the  Lu- 
crine  Lake  and  before  reaching  the 
'  Circus,  are  the  ruins  which  there  are 
good  reasons  for  regarding  as  those  of 
Cicero's  Villa  Puteolana.  They  are 
situated  on  the  ancient  cliff,  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  the  tract  of  sub- 
marine deposit  called  La  Starza,  a  po- 
sition which  perfectly  corresponds  with 
the  description  of  Pliny  and  with  the 
frequent  indications  which  Cicero  him- 
self has  given  of  it  in  his  Letters  to 
Atticus.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  villa 
was  situated  on  the  sea  shore  between 
Puteoli  and  Avernus,  that  it  was  ad- 
mired for  its  portico  and  its  woods, 
that  Cicero  called  it  the  Academy,  after 
the  example  of  that  at  Athens,  and 
wrote  the  **  Academics"  and  the  "De 
Fato  **  within  its  walls.  He  says  that 
at  Cicero*s  death  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Antistius  Vetus,  and  that 
shortly  afterwards  a  warm  spring  burst 
forth  in  the  basement  of  the  building, 
the '  water:;  of  which  possessed  extra- 
ordinary virtues  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Cicero  in  several  of  his  letters  speaks 
with  delight  of  his  two  villas,  the 
Cumsean  situated  on  the  hills,  and  the 
Puteolan  with  its  promenade  along 
the  shore.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  he  says  the  amenity  of  both  is 
such  that  he  hesitates  to  choose  be- 
tween them,  Ett  mehercufet  ut  dieis, 
uiriusque  loci  tania  amcmitat,  vt  dvbiiem, 
ytra  antepamenda  est.  In  another  he 
^ays :  Perpaucitdiebut  in  I^mpeiantim: 
pott  in  htee  PtUeclana  et  Cumana  reyna 
renaviffaro,  O  hea  atteroqui  valde  ejrpe- 
tenda,  interpeUantivm  autem  mvitUudine 
peene  ft^ienda  /  J£lius  Spartianus  in 
his  Life  of  Hadrian  tells  us  that  this 
emperor,  who  died  at  Baiae  a.  n.  138, 
was  buried  in  Cicero's  Villa  at  Puteoli, 
and  that  Antoninus  erected  a  temple 


on  the  spot.  In  this  temporary  se- 
pulchre the  l)ody  is  supposed  lo  have 
remained  until  the  mausoleum  at  Rome 
was  ready  for  its  reception.  The  ruins 
which  now  remain  consist  of  a  long  line 
of  arcades,  with  covered  passages  and 
subterranean  cellars  in  whidi  numerous 
amphorae  were  found.  The  building, 
like  most  of  the  edifices  on  this  coast, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  damaged 
by  the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo, 

Tondn.  —  The  two  Roman  roads 
which  connected  Puteoli  with  Rome 
and  Naples,  like  the  Appian  in  its  pas- 
sage out  of  Rome,  are  bordered  with 
tombs  of  considerable  interest.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  roads 
is  the  Via  Consularis  or  the  Via  Cam- 
paniana,'a  branch  of  the  Domitian  Way, 
which  led  direct  to  Capua  and  Rome 
along  the  valley  which  lies  between 
Monte  Barbaro  and  Astroni.  The  se- 
cond road  is  the  Via  Puteolana  wbich 
led  to  Naples,  and  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  in  that  part  of  its  course 
which  lies  between  the  capital  and  Fo- 
silipo.  The  tombs  on  the  Via  Cbiutf- 
larii  commence  near  the  church  of  the 
Nunsiata.  They  are  chiefly  colum- 
baria, and  are  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  interior  decorations  and  for  the 
objects  which  have  been  found  in  them, 
but  also  for  their  external  architecture 
which  still  retains  many  traces  of  an- 
cient magnificence,  though  greatly  da- 
maged by  earthquakes  and  atmospheric 
changes.  If  the  Solfatara  in  ancient 
times  had  thrown  out  a  suflScient  quan- 
tity of  ejected  matter  to  have  buried 
them  under  a  deposit  of  scoria?  and 
lapilli,  they  would  no  doubt  have  been 
as  perfect  as  the  tombs  of  Pompeii ; 
at  present  some  are  externally  little 
more  than  masses  of  brickwork ;  others 
are  in  the  form  of  temples  or  towers, 
others  are  simple  columns.  One  of 
them,  situated  opposite  the  little  church 
of  San  Vito  has  long  been  known  as  a 
celebrated  monument.  It  is  a  large 
rectangular  chamber,  with  a  semicir- 
cular roof  supported  by  two  rows  of 
pilasters  in  stucco,  the  lowest  of  whidi 
rests  upon  a  horiscMital  band  or  mould- 
ing about  8  or  9  ieet  from  the  floor. 
Below  this  moulding  is  a  row  of  nicbea 
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running  round  the  entire  chamber; 
above  it  there  are  three  similar  rows  at 
the  sides,  and  four  rows  at  the  ends, 
giving  to  the  apartment  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  literally  honeycombed 
with  niches,  all  of  which  have  semi- 
circular heads.     At  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance  steps  and  at  the  sides  are 
massive  tombs  supported  by  heavy  co- 
lumns at  the  angles,  with  a  closed  arch 
between  them  to  sustain  the  mass  which 
formed  the  superstructure.     Over  the 
one  at  the  end  is  a  window  formed  by 
a  long  slit  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
which  is  sloped  away  on  the  inside  like 
the  loopholes  of  the  archers  in  a  me- 
diaeval fortress.     When  first  opened  at 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  in- 
terior was  decorated  with  stuccos  and 
paintings  of  great  beauty,  represent- 
ing arabesques,  foliage,  figures  of  dol- 
phins and  sea  horses,  interspersed  with 
more  architectural  ornament  than  had 
then  been  found  in  any  existing  se- 
pulchre.    So  great  was  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  this  discovery  that  Morto  da 
Feltro,  the  pupil  of  Giorgione,  made 
a  pilgrimage  from  Home  to  Pozzuoli 
for  the  express  purpose  of  copying  the 
reliefs  and  grottesche.      Vasari   says 
that  he  copied  every  thing,  even  to  the 
smallest  relic  he  could  find ;  and  as 
numerous  other   tombs  were  opened 
about  the  same  time,  we  may  readily 
understand  the  statement  of  his  bio- 
grapher, that  he  spent  many  months  in 
the  occupation,  and  varied  his  labours 
by  making  drawings  of  the  temples 
and   ruined  edifices   on   \be  coast  of 
Baiop.      Another  tomb  is  remarkable 
as  bavins  stairs  leading  to  an  upper 
floor,  and  vaulted  roofs  to  each  floor  ; 
the  walls  of  the  lower  one  have  large 
recesses,  as  if  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sarcophagi,  those  of  the  upper 
floor  have  a  double  row  of  niches  for 
cinerary  urns.     Another  is  a  cylindri- 
cal tomb,  on  a  square  basement,  re- 
sembling the  round  tomb  at  Pompeii. 
Though  much  injured  and  overgrown 
with  shrubs,  it  is  still  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  indicate  its  general  design.    Be- 
yond   it    are    numerous    columbaria, 
still  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
inmates.   We  here  recognise  the  names 
S.  liaL 


of  Valeria,  Simplicia,  Athenais,  M. 
Aurelius  Crisanthus,  the  freedmi&n  of 
the  Emperor  Antoninus,  Cleopatra  Pa- 
tuleia,  and  Cornelia  I^cena.  The  in- 
scription on  that  of  Sestia  records  that 
it  was  erected  by  the  people  to  com- 
memorate her  munificence  to  the  co- 
lony. In  the  columbarium  of  the 
Lacena  family  the  ashes  were  found  in 
glass  urns,  wrapt  in  cloth  of  gold,  and 
deposited  in  small  marble  chests.  Two 
coin^  of  Antoninus'and  Faustina  which 
were  found  with  them  fix  the  date  of 
the  monument  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century.  In  the  adjoining 
columbarium  the  ashes  of  the  liberti  or 
masters  were  found  preserved  in  nuirble 
or  glass  urns;  those  of  the  slaves  were  in 
earthen  vessels.  The  principal  niche 
of  this  sepulchre  and  its  spiral  columns 
were  richly  decorated  with  mosaics  of 
birds,  shells,  and  plants.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  the  other  tombs  in 
detail,  though  nuiny  of  them  will  be 
examined  with  interest.  All  the  ob- 
jects of  value  which  were  found  in 
them,  including  lamps,  lachymatories, 
and  tazze,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
beauty,  are  now  in  the  Museum.  Be- 
yond this  street  of  tombs,  in  the  nar- 
row pass  of  Monte  Barbaro,  the  road 
was  protected  by  an  arched  passage. 
The  ancient  pavement  of  the  road  is 
still  perfect  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Like  all  the  branches  of  the  Appian  it 
is  composed  of  massive  blocks  of  lava 
or.  pipemo,  not  polygonal  however, 
but  rectangular,  and  furrowed  trans- 
versely like  the  pavement  of  the  older 
cities  of  Greece.  The  marks  of 
chariot  wheels  are  still  traceable  in 
many  places.  It  is  impossible  to  walk 
over  this  road  without  feelings  of  deep 
and  solemn  interest  It  carries  us 
back  through  twenty  centuries  to  the 
period  when  it  was  the  great  highway 
from  tlie  east  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  realises  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  probably  treading  tlie 
very  pavement  which  was  traversed  by 
St.  Paul  and  by  St.  Luke,  and  by  the 
greatest  names  in  Roman  history,  from 
the  most  brilliant  era  of  the  Republio 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western 
Empire. 
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The  tombs  of  the  Via  Puteolana, 
which  may  be  examined  on  our  way 
to  the  Solfatarat  though  leas  numerous 
than  those  on  the  Consular  road«  hiiye 
supplied  the  Museum  at  Naples  with 
some  very  interesting  objects.  At  the 
spot  called  La  Vigna  ia  the  tomb  of 
the  Calpurnia  family*  in  which  several 
sarcophagi  were  found,  with  an  in- 
scription recording  its  erection  by  the 
merchants  trading  with  Asia,  Syria, 
and  Alexandria.  Oa  the  other 'side 
of  the  road  is  a  pedestal  which  bore 
an  inscription  recording  its  erection 
by  the  Dec«rion4,  at  the  public  ex^ 
pense,  to  Gavia,  a  young  girl  of  the 
Marcian  family.  Near  it  is  a  large  se-> 
pulchral  chamtier,  decorated  internally 
with  great  richness ;  the  walls  are  faced 
with  marble*  the  vaulted  roof  and  floor 
covered  with  mosaics  of  considerable 
elegance  and  grace,  among  which  we 
recognise  the  ship,  the  Nereid*  and  the 
sea-horse  carrying  the  deceased  to  the 
regions  of  the  blest,  --^n  allusion  proba- 
bly to  his  naval  or  mercantile  profession. 
Four  large  sarcophagi,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  inferior  workmanship,  representing 
the  genius  of  death,  the  fiites,  and  other 
divinities,  were  found  in  this  tomb. 
Beyond  it,  a  general  Cemetery  has  been 
discovered,  buried  under  the  stream  of 
lava  which  flowed  from  the  Solfatara 
in  1198.  The  ground  was  filled  with 
cinerary  urns,  and  with  skeletons  bu« 
ried  in  the  earth  beneath  coverings  of 
tiles, — a  mode  of  interment  which  has 
suggested  the  probability  that  this  was 
the  burial  ground  of  the  plebeians. 
With  these  remains  wei^  found  vast 
quantities  of  personal  ornaments  in 
glass  and  bone,  with  a  collection  of 
lamps  more  varied  in  form  and  more 
richly  decorated  with  bas-relie&  than 
have  ever  been  discovered  in  one  spot 
of  the  same  extent.  Many  of  these 
bas  reliefs  were  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  interest  as  works  of  art ;  others 
were  fit  only  to  be  consigned  to  the 
Camera  Oscena  of  the  Museum.  The 
road  to  the  Lake  of  Agnano  is  also 
bordered  by  tombs,  some  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their 
architecture. 

The  Cappuccini. — Between  PonuoU 


and  the  Solfatara  is  the  Monastery  of 
the  Cappuccini,  with  its  church  built 
in  1580  by  tlie  citiaens  of  Naples,  in 
honour  of  6.  Januarius  who  suflered 
martyrdom  on  the  hiU  of  the  Solfatara, 
A.  D.  S05.  Tfae  stone  on  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  beheaded,  ia  pie- 
served  in  the  chapd  which  bears  his 
name.  In  the  garden  is  the  cistern, 
supported  by  arches  resting  on  pilas- 
ters, to  preserve  the  water  from  being 
contaminated  by  the  gases  emitted  by 
the  soil.  The  view  fix>m  the  convent 
over  the  hills  which  bound  the  Gulf  of 
Poxxuoli  is  very  6ne,  but  less  grand 
and  extensive  than  that  from  the  Ca- 
maldolL  Near  the  monastery  is  a  vast 
tunnel,  supposed  to  have  led  firom 
Poxxuoli  to  the  Lake  of  Agnano ;  but 
it  is  now  closed  by  the  fidl  of  the  roeks 
and  earth  through  which  it  was^  ex- 
cavated. 

THS    SOLFATAXJLf 

A  semi-extinct  volcano  situated  about 
midway  between  Poxxuoli  and  the 
Lake  of  Agnano.  It  is  an  oval  but 
irr^ular  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  &£.  by  broken  hills  of 
pumiceous  tufa,  which  are  the  remaina 
of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  crater.  In 
the  centre  is  a  mass  of  trachyte,  pro* 
truding  upwards  through  the  stratified 
tufa.  From  the  hoHow  sound  which 
the  surfiice  gives  out  when  it  is  struck, 
the  crater  Is  aupposed  to  be  internally 
full  of  fissures  or  vaulted  chasms. 
From  some  of  the  crevices  of  its  rocks 
it  is  perpetually  exhaling  steam  or 
noxious  gases;  from  others  it  emita  a 
black,  heavy  smoke,  to  which,  at  night, 
the  reflection  of  the  internal  fires  gives 
the  appearance  of  fiamea.  These  cre- 
vices are  known  by  the  appropriate 
name  of yamnro/*.  The  gases  are  chiefly 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mixed,  as  Dr. 
Daubeny  has  ascertained,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  muriatic  acid  and  muriate 
of  ammonia.  Sulphur,  alum,  and  aul- 
phate  of  iron  abound  in  the  cracks  and 
apertures  of  the  rocks;  and  tfae  sul* 
phuric  acid  combining  with  the  mag- 
nesia of  the  earth,  produces  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  At  the  suggestion  ^  Breia- 
kk,  Baron  Brentana  m  the  last  oen^ 
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tury  established  an  alum  manufactory 
in  the  Solfiitara,  and  obtained  the  water 
required  for  the  works  by  condensing 
the  steam  of  the  fumaroles.  By  a 
judicious  application  of  capital,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mineral  products 
of  the  crater  might  be  turned  to  a 
profitable  account ;  but  the  works 
hitherto  have  been  carried  on  in  too 
desultory  a  manner  to  produce  any 
remarkable  results.  Strabo,  who  de- 
scribes the  Solfatara  under  the  name  of 
the  'H^ftfTov  'Ayo^  (the  **  Forum  of 
Vulcan  **),  mentions,  on  the  authority 
of  Pindar  and  Tima»us,  that  in  ancient 
times  a  communication  was  believed 
to  exist  between  Ischia  and  the  Phle- 
graean  Fields;  and  it  has  frequently 
been  observed  that  when  Vesuvius  has 
been  in  eruption,  the  Solfatara  has 
given  signs  of  corresponding  activity 
by  the  emission  of  unusual  volumes  of 
smoke  and  vapour,  and  by  internal 
noises.  Tlw  only  eruption  from  this 
crater  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
occurred  in  11 98 ;  and  of  that  we  have 
nothing  but  the  most  scanty  notice 
in  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
has,  however,  left  its  own  memorial  in 
the  stream  of  lava  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  opening  in  the  S.  £,  side  of 
the  crater  to  the  sea,  covering  in  its 
passage  the  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
Via  Puteolana.  This  lava  decomposes 
into  a  kind  of  ochreou?  earth,  which 
derives  its  yellow  colour  from  oxide  of 
iron»  but  becomes  red  on  being  burnt, 
and  is  then  of  considerable  value  as  a 
pigment  It  appears,  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
crater,  that  there  was  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules  on  some  part  of  the 
bill  in  ancient  times ;  but  as  no  trace 
of  it  exists,  it  was  probably  destroyed 
by  the  eruption  of  1 198. 

Monti  i>iietf^et\— The  hills  on  the 
east  of  the  crater  of  the  Solfktara  re- 
tain, with  merely  a  literaT  alteration, 
their  ancient  name  of  **  Colles  Leueo- 
gaei,'*  whidi  they  derived  from  the  white 
colour  of  the  aluminous  eOlonesoence 
on  their  surfiwe.  Pliny  says  that  this 
powder  was  highly  prixed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, iMpused  it  to  give  a  colour  to 
tbi^c  aUba,9.  preparation  of  grain  which 


appears  to  have  corresponded  with  our 
groats.  He  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of 
its  value  in  the  statement  that  Augustus 
issued  a  decree  ordering  the  payment 
of  20,000  sesterces  annually  to  the  city 
of  Naples  for  the  regular  supply  of  the 
powder, —  a  sum  which,  in  imperial 
money,  was  equal  to  rather  more  than 
1601  sterling. 

7%<  PitdardU,  called  by  Pliny  the 
**  Pontes  Leucogsi,**  are  aluminous 
waters  of  a  peculiar  character,  issuing 
from  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sicco,  a  hill 
which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  cone 
of  the  SoMatara.  They  gush  out  of 
the  rock  at  the  base  of  this  hill  in  the 
valley  which  lies  between  the  Lake  of 
Agnano  and  the  Solfatara,  from  whose 
fiery  abyss  they  evidently  have  their 
source.  On  approaching  the  rock,  a 
noise  of  boiling  water  is  heard  deep- 
seated  within  the  mountain,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hollow  caverns  be- 
neath the  Solfhtara.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  valley  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  crater ;  the  soil  is 
hot,  and  abounds  in  fumaroles.  The 
water  issues  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  is 
appropriately  called  by  the  peasantry 
the  "  Acqua  della  Bolla.**  *  It  contains 
the  sulphates  of  alum  and  of  lime  in 
excess,  some  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  only  aluminous  water 
known  in  combination  with  iron,  lime, 
and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Pliny  de- 
scribes it  as  beneficial  for  diseases  of 
the  eye.  In  modem  times  it  has  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation  among  the 
lower  orders  of  Neapolitans  as  a  re- 
medy for  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  for 
another  malady  which  the  troops  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  supposed 
to  have  imported  into  Spain  from  His- 
panioia,  and  to  have  carried  with  them 
into  Italy  when  they  entered  Naples 
under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  Frederick  II.  against 
Charles  VIII.  of  France. 

MONTE  VUOVO. 

Between  Posxuoli  and  the  Monte 
Nuovo  the  coast  forms  a  long  and  re- 
gular curve,  in  which  the  traveller  will 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
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the  recent  submarine  deposits  which 
separate  the  ancient  line  of  coast  from 
the  sea,  like  those  between  Pozzuoli 
and  the  Punta  di  CorogUo.  This 
tract,  which  is  called  La  Starza,  is 
broader  and  higlier  than  that  on  the 
eoast  of  Bagnoli ;  but  it  is  precisely  of 
the  same  character,  consisting  of  vege- 
table soil  of  great  fertility,  resting  on 
horixoQjtal  b^  of  pumice,  scoriae, 
lapilli,  and  argillaceous  tu&,  contain- 
ing marine  shells  and  fragments  of 
masonry,  and  varying  in  height  from 
13  to  20  feet.  Behind  this  level  tract 
is  the  ancient  cliff,  now  inland ;  but  if 
the  sea  continues  to  encroach  upon  the 
Starza  as  it  has  done  in  recent  years, 
we  may  reasonaUy  expect  that  at  no 
distant  period  it  will  again  wash  the 
ancient  sliore. 

Moute  Nuovo,  which,  as  its  name 
Implies,  is  of  recent  origin,  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  last  eruption  of  which  the 
Phlegrean  Fields  have  been  the  scene. 
It  is  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  Pouuoli,  and 
about  midway  between  the  Lake  of 
Avernus  and  Monte  Barbaro.  The 
history  of  its  formation  has  been  re- 
corded by  four  wtiters  who  were  -eye- 
witnesses of  the  eruption.  These  are 
Marcantonio  delli  Falconi,  Pietro 
Giacomo  di  Toledo,  Simoue  Porzio 
the  philosopher  and  physician,  and 
Francesco  di  Nero.  The  accounts  of 
the  two  former,  now  among  the  rarities 
of  Italian  literature,  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  to  which  .they  were  presented 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  That  of 
the  third  is  also  extremely  scarce  in  its 
separate  form  under  the  title  of  **  De 
Conflogratione  Agri  Puteolani,'*  but  b 
included  in  the  general  collection  of 
his  works.  That  of  the  fourth  will  be 
found,  in  the  form  of  a  translation,  in 
the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society.**  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  confirmation  which  they  give 
to  each  other  on  all  the  material  points 
of  the  eruption,  and  for  the  very  slight 
discrepancy  which  they  exhibit  in  the 
relation  of  its  minute  details.  Without 
quoting  these  narratives  at  length,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  state  their  sub- 
stance, according  to  our  present  know-  [ 


ledge  of  volcanic  phenomena.  It  ap- 
pears that,  during  the  two  years  from 
1536  to  15S8,  the  district  west  of 
Naples  gave  signs,  by  the  occurrence 
of  frequent  earthquakes,  that  the  in- 
ternal fires  were  returning  to  tbeir 
ancient  channel  in  the  Pbl^raean 
Fields.  In  September,  1538,  earth- 
quakes succeeded  each  other  with 
alarming  rapidity  ;  and  on  the  day  and 
night  of  the  88th  of  the  month,  up- 
wards of  90  shocks  convulsed  the  dis- 
trict, and  proved  the  precursors  of  an 
event  such  as  had  not  occurred  since 
the  formation  of  the  Monte  Barbaro 
in  times  anterior  to  the  historic  pe- 
riod. By  these  ahocks  the  whole  coast 
of  the  gulf  from  Misenum  to  Coroglio 
was  elevated  so  considerably  that  the 
sea  is  described  as  having  retired  to  a 
distance  of  about  200  paces  from  the 
ancient  coast  line,  leaving  lai^  quan- 
tities of  fish  dead  upon  the  strip  of 
land  thus  upraised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  the  same  time  the  ancient 
trachyitic  lava  which  forms  the  funda- 
mental rock  of  the  district,  sank  down 
to  a  depth  of  14  feet,  forming  a  gulf 
from  which  eold,  and  afterwards  hot 
water  issued.  Tlsis  was  followed,  on 
the  89th,  by  dense  volumes  of  steam 
and  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
black  smoke.  It  was,  however,  steam 
charged  with  pumieeous  ashes  and  la- 
pilli, which  condensed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  foil  upon  the  surrounding 
country  in  showers  of  black  mud,  some 
of  which  was  carried  as  for  as  Naples, 
deluging  Poszuoli  as  it  passed.  In  the 
night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  SOth,  the  character  of  the  enip- 
tion  suddenly  changed.  The  discharge 
of  heated  water  and  mud  ceased ;  and 
the  raouth  of  the  new  crater  ^ected 
**  with  a  noise  like  thunder  "  volleys 
of  dry  ashes  and  red-hot  pumice 
stones.  Two  of  the  dbcervers  state  that 
these  stones  were  **  larger  than  an  ox,** 
and  that  they  were  prcgeeted  to  the 
hei^  of  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
orifice,  into  which  most  of  them  fell 
baek,  while  others  fell  upon  its  margin. 
The  lighter  ashes  were  thrown  out  in 
sueh  quantities  that  they  **  covered  the 
whole  country,*  and  some  were  earned 
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by  the  wind  as  far  as  the  Val  di  Diano 
and  other  parts  of  Calabria  distant  more 
than  1 50  miles  irom  PozsuoH.  The 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  such  nox- 
ious gases  that  quantities  of  birda  fell 
dead  upon  the  gitNind,  and  ^  numb«r- 
less  animals  of  various  kinds  gaive 
themselTes  up  a  prey  to  man."  On  the 
Sd  day  the  eruption  ceased,  having 
formedi  by  the  accumulated  ejections^ 
a  mountain  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  and  440  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  \  completely  covering 
the  village  of  TriperptltM^  containing  a 
castellated  villa  of  the  Ai^ou  kings,  an 
hospital  and  baths  erected  by  Charles 
II.,  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Agrippina 
in  its  vicinity,  the  canal  constructed 
by  Agrippa  as  a  communication  be- 
tween Avemus  and  the  Lucrine,  and 
filling  up  more  than  a  half  of  the  latter 
lake.  During  this  day  Toledo  as- 
cended the  mountain,  and  found  a  cir- 
cular crater  \  mile  in  circumference, 
''in  the  middle  of  which  the  stones 
that  had  fallen  were  boiling  up  as 
in  a  great  cauldron.**  On  the  4th 
day  the  crater  again  began  to  throw  up 
ashes  and  stones,  as  it  did  again  on  the 
7  th  day  when  many  persons  who  were 
on  the  mountain  were  killed  by  the  Ai- 
ling stones  or  suffocated  by  the  vapour. 
With  this  discharge  the  activity  of  the 
crater  appears  to  have  expended  itself, 
and  the  volcano  has  ever  since  remained 
extinct.  At  the  present  time  the 
mountain  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
truncated  cone,  with  a  depression  in  the 
southern  lip  disclosing  the  upper  part 
of  the  crater.  Its  external  surfiice, 
which  down  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century  was  covered  with  scorioB  and 
other  volcanic  matter  without  a  trace  of 
T^etation,  is  now  suflSciently  decom- 
poaed  to  afford  a  lodgment  to  trees  as 
well  as  underwood.  Internally  the 
crater  is  a  continuous  cavity,  firee  from 
fissures  and  dykes,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  419  £ng- 
Ibh  feet  deep  ** almost  asdeep,**  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  observed,  **  as  the 
cone  is  high,"  the  difference  being 
only  21  feet  It  has  two  or  three 
small  caverns  at  the  bottom.  In  its 
sides  are  seen  beds  of  tufii,  sloping  out- 


wards at  an  angle  of  20^,  and  contain- 
ing masses  of  imbedded  pomice  and 
trachytic  tufa  of  more  ancient  date. 
M.  Von  Buoh  supposed  that  these  beds 
were  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  erup* 
tion,  that  they  were  upheaved  by  the 
explosive  gases  so  as  to  dip  away  from 
the  centre,  and  that  it  is  only  the  super* 
ficial  covering  of  the  cone  which  is 
composed  of  ejected  scoriae.  In  sup« 
port  of  this  view  he  adduced  the  fact 
that  the  rocks  contain  marine  shells, 
similar  to  those  found  in  a  fossil  state 
in  the  older  tufii  of  the  coast;  but 
tiiose  who  deny  that  Monte  Nuovo  is  a 
crater  of  elevation,  r^ard  the  tufa  as 
nothing  more  than  indurated  mud,  the 
product  of  the  eruption,  and  contend 
that  the  masses  of  rock  containing 
shells  are  portions  of  the  ancient  tra- 
chytic tufa  in  which  the  eruption  oc« 
curred,  and  which,  as  we  are  told  by 
eyewitnesses,  was  blown  into  the  air  in 
fragments  of  vast  size,  which  fell  back 
afterwards  into  the  crater.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  the 
cutting  made  in  forming  the  road  from 
Pozzuoli  to  Cumar,  where  the  masses 
of  pumice  are  seen  imbedded  in  the 
tufiii,  which  is  precisely  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  the  indurated  mud  of  Hercu* 
laneum.  In  some  places  this  mud  has 
decomposed  into  a  soft  clay,  which  is 
of  great  value  as  a  cement  on  account 
of  its  property  of  hardening  under 
water,  and  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities under  the  well-known  name  of 
Poxiolana. 

LAKX   or    AVXRKUS. 

"  Nunc  8fe,  Avema  tibi  qua  sint  Iocs  cum-  // 

que  locunque. 
Expedtam ;  quail  natnra  prapdlta  constent. 
Princlpio,  quod  Avema  vocaiitur,  nomen  id 

ab  re 
Impoiitum  est,    quia  sunt  avibus  contraria 

cunetl*, 
E  regfone  ea  quod  loca  cum  advenere  volantes, 
Kemigii  6blit«  pennarum  vela  remittunt, 
PrsBCipUetque  cadunt  molli  cervtce  profus« 
In  terrem,  si  forta  ita  fert  natura  locorum  ; 
Aut   in   aquam,    al  forte  lacua  sul»tratiia 

Avemo  est. 
Qualis  apud   Cumas   locoa  eat   montemque 

Vcaevum, 
Oppleti  calidis  iibl  Aimant  fontibut  auctua.'* ' 

Lfteret.  vi.  ,' 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Monte  Nu* 
ovo,  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano* 
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is  the  very  beaiitifal  lake  whieh  still 
retains  the  name  made  fitmiliar  to  us 
by  the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
It  is  a  circular  basin  of  bright  tran»> 
lucent  water,  about  1^  mile  in  circum- 
ference, embosomed  among  hills  on  all 
sides  except  the  south,  where  it  is 
open  to  the  Lucrine.  These  hills  are 
clothed  with  chesnut  trees,  interspersed 
occasionally  with  vineyards  and  planta* 
tions  of  orange  trees.  The  name 
''Avernus,"  in  its  Phoenician  origin, 
was  expressive  of  the  darkness  and 
gloom  for  which  tbe  lake  was  remark- 
able down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
but  the  word,  as  it  was  rendered  by 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  signifies 
the  absence  of  birds,  the  mephitic  va- 
pours from  the  surfiioe  of  the  lake  in 
ancient  times  having  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  birds  to  fly  across  it.  But 
these  phenomena  have  long  ceased, 
and  not  only  are  wild  ducks  seen  upon 
the  lake  In  the  winter  season,  but  its 
waters  abound  in  tench  and  other  frei^- 
water  fish. 

The  Roman  geogmphers  have  given 
us  sufficient  indications  of  the  state  of 
the  lake,  both  in  their  own  and  in  more 
ancient  times,  to  explain  the  £sbles 
and  superstitions  with  which  the  poets 
associated  it.  It  appears  that  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nisation down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  sides  of  the  crater  vrere  covered  by 
impenetrable  forests,  and  that  the  basin 
itself  though  filled  with  water,  still 
served  as  a  channel  for  the  escape  of 
the  noxious  gases  which  are  even  now 
evolved  by  many  places  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  fact,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  when  Curoas  was  founded, 
the  crater  nuiy  have  been  either  in  a 
semi  extinct  state,  or  the  lake  may  have 
resembled  in  its  phenomena  those 
which  we  now  witness  in  the  Lake  of 
Amsanctus.  The  dense  forests  also, 
which  are  described  as  overhanging  the 
basin,  must  have  served  to  check  the 
'  escape  of  the  mephitic  vapours,  and 
have  increased  the  gloom  and  mys- 
terious aspect  of  the  spot.  Hence  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  Phoenician  fniy  as  indi- 
flitive  of  the  gloom  and  darkness  of 


the  lake,  and  of  the  GreA  iiipm$  as 
applied  to  an  atmosphere  which  oookl 
not  have  been  otherwise  than   prefa* 
dicial  to  animal  life.     We  on  nnder- 
stand  also  that  the  woods,  the  catems, 
the  passages  excavated  in  the  movn- 
taioa  by  the  earliest  inhabitants,  and 
the  volcanic  action  continually  at  work 
in  the  surrounding  district,  were  all 
oalcttlated  to  make  the  lake  a  scene  of 
superstition,  and  to  invest  it  with  a 
supernatural  character.     We  are  told, 
alao,  that  amidst  these  sunless  retreats 
there  lived  a  people  called  (^mmerii,  a 
race  which  it  is  imposubie  to  r^^ard  as  a 
mere  creation  of  the  poets,  for  we  have 
the  authority  of  Lycophron,  of  Strabo, 
and  of  Pliny  for  the  fiict  that  they  had 
a  real  existence  on  this  spot.     Pliny, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  **  Cimmerium  Op- 
pidum**   as  "fiirmerly*'  situated  near 
the  lake,  and  Strabo  quotes  a  passage 
of  the  lost  work  of  Ephoros,  the  Cv- 
maean  historian,  as  an  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  numerous  caverns 
and   cunieoli    around     Avemus    and 
CumSB  were  occupied  by  the  earliest  in- 
habitants as  dwellings,  and  that  ther 
afterwards  became  fomous  as  the  aeene 
where  the  oracles  of  the  infomal  deities 
were  pronounced.     The  etymology  of 
the  word  Cimmerii  is  anodier  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  which  connects 
this  coast  with  the  Phoemeians ;  and  as 
it  means  literally  '^a  place  of  visicm,* 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  Cim- 
merians, not  as  a  distinct  people,  bvt  as 
a  Cunuean  priesthood,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  Uie  volcanic  phenomena  of 
Avemus,  to  practice,  in  oonneetion  with 
the   Sibyls,  the  necromancy  and  re- 
ligious rites  in  wtiich  so  many  of  the 
fiibles  of  poetry  and  mythology  had 
their  ori|^n.    Such  a  prieatbood  would 
nsturally  perpetuate   tlie  attachment 
of  the  Greek  colonists  to  their  national 
traditions,  by  conforring  on  the  lakes 
of  the  Phlegroan  Fields,  the  names  of 
the  Styx,  the  Cocytus,  and  the  Acheron, 
in  commemoration  of  the  sacred  rivers 
of  Arcadia  and  Epirus.     That  Honser 
was  familiar  with  the  natural    phe- 
nomena of  the  locality  and  with  tlM 
superstitious  use  which  was  made  of 
them  by  the  CumsMin  prierti^  is  evid^it 
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taken  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  Avemus  and  the 
Lttcrine  with  the  sea,  dispelled  the 
terrors  with  which  poetry  and  fahle 
had  90  long  invested  the  lake.  The 
forests  were  cut  down  and  the  ground 
was  cleared.  220^000  slaves  were  en* 
ployed  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  traet 
of  moorland  which  separated  Avemus 
from  the  Luerine,  and  another  through 
the  narrow  dyke,  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
which  separated  the  Lucrine  from  the 
Bay  of  Baisp.  By  these  canals  the 
waters  of  Avemus  were  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  two  lakes  were 
converted  into  a  port  under  the  name 
of  the  Portus  Julius,  while  the  atmo- 
sphere was  made  wholesome  by  the 
clearing  of  the  woods. 


from  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
10th  and  the  eommencement  of  the 
11th  book  of  the  Odyssey.  All  the 
imagery  of  these  passages  was  derived 
from  Avemus  and  its  tmditional  aascH 
ciations.  The  site^  indeed,  is  leffc  un- 
defined, but  we  readily  reeognise  the 
source  from  which  the  poet  obtained 
his  idea  of  the  **  House  of  Hades  and 
Persephone,"  the  tall  poplars  and 
barren  willows  of  the  grove  of  Proser- 
pine, the  sunless  city  of  the  Cimme- 
rians veiled  in  clouds  and  darkness,  the 
entrance  to  £rd>us,  and  the  Nekuia, 
'  or  the  realm  of  shadows,  where  the 
souls  of  the  dead  wandered  about  till 
they  were  appeased  by  sacrifices. 

'AXX*  Mr*  A»  3i  n)7)/  *fi«Mw«7«  •V^ov. 


-        -  l\in% 

*K»Ab  fjuk»  fk  'AyiMvMt  IIuMfajriJlM  t%^immm 
K^init  d'j  it  a?  2f»9^  Owrte  ifT$f  kwt^fUi' 
TUrn  Tf  iufirit  n  iim  xTtLjuuit  uti*ywmt. 

Odyu.  X.  506. 

Virgil,  as  we  have  remarked  in  our 
introductory  notice  of  this  district, 
blending  the  Homeric  mythology  with 
the  local  traditions  of  the  Sibyl,  made 
the  lake  the  vestibule  of  helL  He 
represents  ^neas  as  performing  an 
actual  journey  through  the  realm  of 
spirits,  and  as  entering  it  by  this  lake 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Sibyl.  He 
thus  also  commemorates  the  circum- 
stance from  which  the  lake  derived  its 
name  :— 

**  Quam  nipsr  hsud  alia  poCerant  hnpane  vo. 

Untcs 
Tendere  iter  pennis.   Tali*  sete  halitus  atris 
Fauclbus  cAindenSfSapera  ad  cnnvexa  ferebat; 
Upde  locum  Oraii  dUerunt  nomine  Aomon." 

JSa.  vi.  239. 

We  will  only  add,  as  a  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  traditions  which  the 
poets  embodied  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  Nekuia,  that,  when  Hannibal 
landed  on  these  shores  to  attack  Puteoli, 
he  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to 
Avemus  and  pud  the  customary  sacri- 
fice to  Pluto,  or,  as  some  of  the  histo- 
rians insinuate,  pretendedto  respect  tbe 
**  religio  dira  loci "  while  he  reconnoi- 
tred tbe  defenoea  of  the  city.  The 
engineering  works  of  Agrippa,  under- 


"An  memorcn   portus,  Lucrinoque  addita 

claustra, 
Ataue  iadignatua  magnis  strldoribus  sqaor  i 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  soaat  unda  refuso ; 
Tyrrhcnusque  ftetis  immittitur  nstus  Aver- 

nl«."  Gtarg.  IL  161. 

The  port  was  so  large  that  the 
whole  Roman  fleet  could  manoeuvre 
in  its  double  basin.  Strabo,  howw 
ever,  says  that  Avemus  was  not 
much  used,  as  the  Lucrine  was  found 
sufficiently  ample  for  the  purposes 
of  the  fleet,  and  was  also  more  con- 
venient on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  tbe  sea.  On  these  united  lakes 
Agrippa  gave  a  public  representation 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  in  the  presence 
of  Augustus.  We  have  a  further  re- 
cord of  its  magnificence,  in  the  expres- 
sion iiuadam  mari*  oHia,  applied  to  it 
by  Florus.  The  canals  and  the  pier« 
heads  at  tbe  sea  side  were  in  a  perfect 
state  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  but  the  eruption  of  Monte 
Nuovo  in  1538  destroyed  the  commu. 
nication,  filled  up  lialf  the  Lucrine, 
and  caused  so  great  an  alteration  in 
the  relative  level  of  tbe  sea  and  land 
that  the  port  was  rendered  useless.  The 
tract  between  the  lakes  is  now  over- 
grown with  myrtles  and  flowering 
shrubs;  but  in  some  places  not  covered 
with  earth  and  sand,  masses  of  masonry 
are  visible,  in  which  we  still  see  the 
holes  for  tbe  rings  by  which  the  ships 
were  moored.     In  imitationpiprobably 
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of  the  work  of  Agrippa,  Nero  projected 
a  canal  from  the  Lake  of  Avernus  to 
Ost'ia,  a  distance  exceeding  150  mtlet. 
It  was  to  have  been  sufficiently  broad 
to  have  allowed  two  triremes  to  pass 
abreast  The  engineers  of  the  work 
were  Celer  and  Severus,  but  the  only 
portion  which  they  completed  was  that 
now  called  the  Lago  di  Licola,  and 
there,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  man^nt  ve«- 
tiffia  irriUe  tpei.  In  spite  of  the  ridi- 
cule of  Suetonius,  the  idea  of  this 
canal  was  worthy  of  the  best  times  of 
Rome,  and  one  of  the  first  effects  of 
such  an  undertaking  would  have  been 
the  permanent  drainage  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  The  Lake  of  Avernus  was 
considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  un- 
fathomable. Aristotle  describes  it  as 
of  immense  depth,  and  Vibius  Se- 
quester says  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  the  bottom.  In  the  last  century 
Rear  Admiral  Mann,  at  the  request  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  sounded  it,  and 
is  said  to  have  found  that  the  depth 
was  500  feet  in  the  middle. 

Grotta  Giulia,  commonly  called  the 
Cave  of  the  SibifL  —  (Torches  are 
^  necessary  for  the  examination  of  this 
^  grotto :  the  local  guides  will  supply 
.  them  for  2  carlini.)  The  extreme 
desire  of  the  local  antiquaries  to  iden- 
tify each  feature  of  this  district  with 
VirgiPs  description  af  the  journey  of 
^neas  to  the  Shades,  has  induced 
them  to  dignify  one  of  the  tunnels 
excavated  in  the  tufa  hills  around  the 
lake  with  the  title  of  the  "  Grotta  della 
Sibylla.**  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  caves  and  cuniculi  which  the 
earliest  colonists  of  this  coast  are  re- 
corded as  having  inhabited  as  dwell- 
ings. Many  of  these  were  evidently 
excavated  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
subterranean  communications  between 
Cum  as  and  other  places  in  the  district, 
and  we  know  that  they  were  afterwards 
applied  by  the  Cumsean  priesthood  to 
the  purposes  of  superstition.  When 
Agrippa  destroyed  the  oracles  of 
Avernus  by  clearing  the  forests  and 
constructing  the  Portus  Julius,  be 
employed  Cooceius,  the  architect  of 
the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  to  construct 
two  similar  tunnels,  which  should  com- 


municate between  the  new  port  and 
the  cities  of  Cumae  and  Baise.  In  the 
first  of  these  works  it  is  supposed  that 
Cocceius  availed  hi  jiself  of  the  aDcient 
passage  formed  by  the  Cunueans,  merely 
enlarging  it  to  the  extent  required; 
in  the  second,  the  tunnel  was  probably 
a  new  work,  the  masonry  which  sUll 
exists  and  especially  the  constructiim 
of  the  air-holes  being  evidently  Ro- 
man. The  necessity  also  of  a  sub- 
terranean communication  with  Baise 
could  hardly  have  been  felt  nntil  the 
construction  of  the  Julian  port  bad 
cut  through  the  ancient  causeway  be- 
tween the  Lttcrine  and  the  sea;  and 
as  this  tunnel  opened  upon  the  Lu- 
crine,  it  seems  to  have  been  purposely 
contrived  to  lessen  the  inconvenience 
which  the  new  arsenal  roust  have'ec- 
tatled.  Virgil  speaks  of  three  caves;  the 
first,  by  which  he  makes  the  Sibyl 
conduct  ^neas  from  Cums  to  the 
spot  where  has  to  offer  his  sacrifice  to 
the  infernal  deities ;  the  second,  which 
they  traverse  to  reach  the  borders  of 
the  Acheron ;  the  third,  with  its 
"  hundred  mouths,*'  where  the  Sibyl 
pronounced  her  oracles.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  first  two  may  have 
been  suggested  to  the  poet  by  the 
tunnels  of  Agrippa,  the  one  leading 
from  Cumae  to  Avernus,  the  other 
from  Avernus  to  the  Lucrine.  Th€*re 
is  no  other  tunnd  on  this  lake  which 
could  have  suggested  the  "  ostia  cen- 
tum** of  the  third,  for  that  near  the 
ruins  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Apollo 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  which 
the  local  antiquaries  identify  with  it»  is 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  passage^ 
which  in  all  probability  led  to  Poz» 
zuoli,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  erup- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo.  When  Virgil 
composed  his  poem  there  were  two,  if 
not  three,  tunnels  in  comnum  use  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  in  use, 
moreover,  by  the  sailors  of  Agrippa'a 
fieet,  a  class  of  persons  who  had  little 
in  common  with  the  Pythoness  of 
Cumas.  To  apply,  therefore,  to  mch 
thoroughfares  the  title  of  the  SibyPs 
Cave  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  it  is  to 
suppose  that  Virgirs  narrative  was  writ- 
ten in  the  exact  spirit  of  a  geographer. 
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and  that  every  incident  of  the  Tisit  of 
^neas  to  the  Phlegrsan  Fields  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  pronaic  realities 
of  the  ground.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  objects  now  around 
us  suggested  to  the  poet  the  general 
features  of  the  scene  as  he  imagined  it 
'  to  have  been  a  thousand  years  before 
he  wrote ;  but  it  is  surely  destructive 
of  all  poetry  to  attempt,  as  the  Nea* 
polttan  antiquaries  have  attempted,  to 
make  the  supernatural  creations  of  the 
6th  iEneid  a  mere  topographical  de- 
scription of  the  district.  Moreover)  if 
ve  are  to  seek  anywhere  for  the  Sibyl's 
Cave,  it  is  at  Curoae  that  we  must  look 
for  it,  and  the  search  will  there  be 
rewarded  by  something  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  preconceived  ideas 
of  such  a  spot  than  these  damp  and 
gloomy  tunnels.  After  these  remarks 
we  shall  briefly  describe  the  excava- 
tions, leaving  it  to  the  traveller  to  de- 
termine how  for  they  correspond  with 
the  descriptions  of  Virgil. 

**  Spelunca  alta  ftiit,  vaitoque  immanis  hiatu ; 
Scnipea :  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemoruraque  tene- 
bris.**  Xn.  ri.  237. 

The  tunnel  which  is  usually  called 
the  Grotta  della  Sibylla,  is  that  which 
led  from  Avemus  to  Baias,  or  rather 
to  the  Lucrine  Lake,  oh  whose  Iwnks 
it  opens.  The  entrance  is  in  the  clifP 
on  the  S.  margin  of  the  lake,  under  a 
brick  arch,  leading  into  a  long  damp 
passage  which  was  lit  by  large  air- 
holes or  spiracoli,  faced  with  excellent 
masonry.  Tlie  tunnel,  like  that  of 
FosUipo.  is  cut  through  a  hill  of  tufo, 
and  the  sides  and  roof  in  many  places 
have  been  strengthened  or  repaired 
with  reticulated  brickwork.  About 
midway  between  the  two  lakes,  are 
some  lateral  chambers,  leading  by  a 
narrow  passage  on  the  right  to  a  small 
square  apartment,  in  which,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  local  antiquaries,  the 
Sibyl  delivered  her  oracles.  Near  this 
is  a  chamber  with  traces  of  a  mosaic 
pavement,  some  vestiges  of  mosaics  on 
the  wall,  and  places  for  two  baths, 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  apart- 
ment clearly  proving  that  it  was  a 
warm  bath.    Tlie  floor  is  covered  to  the 


depth  of  a  foot  with  a  tepid  alkaline 
water  which  rises  in  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing chambers.     This  is  called  by  the 
antiquaries  the  bath  of  the  Sibyl ;  the  7  />^> 
traveller  is  carried  into  it  on  the  back  J  /<i5  > 
of  the  guide.     An  opening  near  this, 
now  closed  up  with  earth  and  ruins,  has 
been  called  one  of  the  secret  doors  of 
the   Sibyl ;    in   all   probability  it  led 
into    another    chamber.       The  other 
tunnel  is  in  the  cliff  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  lake ;   it  is  accessible  only  for  a  . 
short  distance,  and  as  it  presents  no 
features  of  interest  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other,  it  is  seldom  explored. 
Its  direction,  however,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  ancient  communication 
between  the  lake  and  Cums. 

BtUhi^  commonly  called  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  —  The  traveller  may  embark 
in  a  boat  to  visit  this  ruin,  which  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite  tlie  grotto. 
It  is  an  extensive  ruin,  octangular  ex- 
ternally and  circular  within,  and  about 
100  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  windows 
for  an  upper  story,  several  chambers  in 
the  rear,  and  other  chambers  at  the 
side,  one  of  which  has  a  vaulted  roof 
with  a  large  aperture  in  the  centre. 
Although  the  construction  of  this 
chamber  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  whole  building  at  once  show 
that  it  was  a  bath  of  considerable 
magnificence,  the  passion  for  calling 
everything  a  temple  has  led  the  local 
antiquaries  to  bestow  upon  it  the 
nanles  of  numerous  divinities.  It  has 
been  called,  at  various  times,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Hecate,  of  Mercury,  of  Pluto, 
of  Juno,  of  Neptune,  and  of  Apollo; 
the  latter,  which  is  the  most  recent, 
being  evidently  as  complete  a  mis- 
nomer as  those  which  it  has  super- 
seded. In  one  of  the  rooms  there  is 
still  a  saline  water  called  the  Acqua 
Capona. 

The  red  wine  made  from  the  vine- 
yards on  the  banks  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lake,  is  deservedly  ce- 
lebrated under  the  name  of  **  Avemo.*' 

Boffni  di  TriioU,  between  Avemus 
and  the  Lucrine,  one  of  the  numerous 
sets  of  baths  described  by  Pliny  under 
the  name  of  Po8ideanae,a  name  derived 
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from  Posides,  the  freedman  of  Claudius, 
Mrho  is  supposed  to  have  erected  or  re- 
stored the  buildings  of  the  principal  baths 
on  this  coast.  Pliny  also  mentions  the 
circumstance  that  the  waters  were  suf- 
ficiently hot  to  cook  victuals, — a  virtue 
which  they  still  possess.  Subsequently, 
they  appear  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
NeronianiB,  in  common  with  the  Stufe 
in  their  neighbourhood,  which  derive 
their  waters  from  the  same  source. 
The  witty  remark  of  Martial  may  foe 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  this  fact:— 

**  Quid  Nerone  pejus  ? 
Quid  th«TOii  melius  Neronianis  f* 

The  name  TritcK  which  they  now 
bear  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the 
ancient  reputation  of  the  waters  in  the 
cure  of  tertian  ague,  rpircuos.  Only  a 
part  of  the  existing  building  is  ancient. 
The  principal  hall  has  a  vaulted  roof  1 5 
feet  high,  covered  with  stucco  orna- 
ments, among  which  were  formerly  visi- 
ble statues  bearing  the  names  of  the 
various  diseases  curable  by  the  waters, 
inscribed  in  golden  letters,  and  at- 
trumted  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  en- 
chantments of  Virgil.  So  successful 
were  the  waters  in  the  cure  of  these 
maladies  that,  in  the  12th  century,  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  school  of  Salerno 
experienced  their  effects  in  a  sensible 
diminution  of  their  fees ;  and  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  so  serious  a  rivalry, 
they  are  said  to  have  come  by  night 
and  destroyed  the  statues  and  the 
inscriptions.  Another  chamber,  with 
the  divisions  and  arrangements  of  a 
bath,  has  a  vaulted  roof  12  feet  high. 
Beyond  (his  building,  in  the  side  of 
the  hill,  approached  by  a  path  made 
by  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon,  are  the 

Stufe  di  ^erone,  a  name  wliicK  well 
expresses  the  suffocating  atmosphere 
caused  by  the  boiling  springs  in  the 
recesses  of  the  hill,  which  appear,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  be  connected 
with  the  sources  of  the  Bagni  di 
Tritoli.  A  long,  narrow,  ana  dark 
passage,  at  least  as  ancient  as  Roman 
times,  leads  down  to  these  spring 
which  rise  from  several  deep  wells  at  a 
temperature  of  182<>  Fahr.,  the  highest 
temperature  exhibited  by  any  water  of 
the  district     It  is  a  common  practice  I 


for  Tisitorf  to  dttcend  and  boil  tggg 
in  the  water,  fa>ut  the  esperimeiit  baa 
proved  fatal  to  many  who  have  rentared 
to  explore  the  passage  onaeeompnued 
by  a  guide.  In  the  last  century  iDOHtf 
were  erected  on  the  Inli  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  the  steam  from  these 
welis  in  the  care  of  rhevmatic  eases 
from  the  hospitals.  Near  tbu,  the 
Viceroy  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon  cut  a 
tunnel  in  the  17th  century,  to  iorm  a 
shorter  oommunieation  than  the  old 
road  between  Possuoli  and  Baise. 

Tbc  LucaiNK  Lake  is  situated  be-  v 
tween  Avernus  and  the  sea,  and  be- 
tween Monte  Nuovo  and  the  hills  of 
Baiss.  Of  this  celebrated  lake,  once 
the  harbour  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
before  that  the  source  from  which  the 
Roman  epicures  derived  their  chief 
supplies  of  oysters,  more  than  one  half 
was  filled  up  by  the  eruption  of  Monte 
Nuovo  (p.  S89.).  It  was  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  broad  mole  or  dam 
of  such  antiquity  that  Hercules  was 
said  to  have  constructed  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  oxen  <^Geryon 
across  the  marsh  which  in  ancient  times 
^^y  between  it  and  the  sea.  It  appears 
from  DiodoruB  to  have  borne  in  bia 
time  the  name  of  the  Via  Herenlea; 
an  appellation  which  it  long  retained, 
for  the  epithet  vendibWs  given  to  it  by 
Cicero,  was  applied  in  r^erence  to  the 
parties  who  farmed  the  lucrative  oyster- 
fisheries  of  the  lake.  From  a  very 
early  period  the  dam  appears  to  have 
suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea.  In  the  commentary  of  Servius  on 
the  passages  of  the  Georgics  wfaich'we 
have  already  quoted  in  illustration  of 
the  rush  of  water  at  the  opening  of  the 
Julian  Port,  it  is  stated  that  the  oyster 
mercluints  induced  Julius  Ceesar  to 
strengthen  the  dam  by  piles;  and  Strabo 
tells  us  that  Agrippa  thoroughly  re- 
paired it  when  he  eonstructed  that 
port.  Cassiodorus  records  that  it  was 
again  repaired  by  llieodoric,  in  the  6tfa 
century.  The  eruption  of  Monte 
Nuovo  destroyed  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  but  it  may  be  traced  under  water 
at  the  present  time  for  nearly  250 
paces.  Near  this  submerged  road  may 
also  be  seen  under  water  eonsidenhls 


JNaples^ 

remains  of  the  quays  built  by  Agrippa 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port  The  lake 
itself  in  which  the  local  antiquaries 
recognise  the  Cocytus  of  Virgil,  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  small  marsh, 
filled  with  reeds  and  bullrushes,  and 
tenanted  only  by  the  frogs  and  water 
snakes  which  have  supplanted  the 
oysters  commemorated  by  Cicero  under 
the  name  of  LuerinaiMtt  and  the 
muscles  which  Horace  preferred  to 
the  Murex  of  Bai»  :-— 

'*Sed  non  omne  maore  est  generoMe  fertile 
teste: 
Murlce  BaiaDO  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 
Ostrea  Circcis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini.** 

8Mt.  II.  W.  SI, 

Baijc 

"  Null  us  in  orbe  sinus  Baiisprslucet  anKenis." 

HOR.  Ep,  I.  i.  83. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
praise  bestowed  by  Horace  on  the 
Bay  of  Baiie  in  this  passage  is  still 
justified  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  approach  to  it  from 
the  side  of  the  Lucrine.  The  lofty  hills 
which  bound  the  gulf  on  the  west,  aud 
terminate  in  the  promontory  of  Mij- 
senum,  descend  into  the  sea  in  lofty^ 
and  majestic  precipices,  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  which  the  massive 
Castle  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo 
towers  grandly  above  the  beach.  The 
shore  of  the  bay,  narrowed  by  these 
precipices  into  a  mere  strip  of  soil, 
exhibits  in  every  part  the  effects  of 
volcanic  action  in  changing  the  re- 
lative level  of  sea  and  land.  We 
know  that  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
patricians  of  Rome  crowded  to  these 
shores,  and  every  nook  of  land  had 
been  appropriated  for  the  erection  of 
their  villas,  it  became  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  room  upon  the 
land  by  building  into  the  sea  itself. 

**  Tu  secanda  mannora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  Tunus,  et  sepulchri 
Immemor,  struts  doinos ; 

Marisque  Bails  obstrepentis  urges 
Summovere  littora, 
Parum  locuples  continente  ripA.** 

Hob.  Od.  ii.  xvii.  17. 

By  the  subsidence  of  the  land,  these 
▼ast  substructions  are  now  laid  under 
water,  filling  up  the  shores  of  the  bay 
with  intricate  ruins,  which  have  roa- 
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terially  impaired  the  safety  of  the 
anchorage.  If  we  examine  the  coast 
ftrom  a  boat,  we  see  beneath  us  in  the 
water,  ruins  of  numberless  edifices,  tem- 
ples, villas,  baths;  and  in  one  place 
we  pass  over  a  paved  road  which  ad- 
vances into  the  sea  more  than  200  feet. 
Of  Baijb  itself,  the  ancient  depen- 
dency of  Cunue,  which  has  preserved 
the  name  of  the  pilot  of  Ulysses, 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  hill 
remains  to  mark  the  site.  It  would 
he  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  many 
magnificent  villas  and  splendid  tem- 
ples which  once  covered  these  heights 
could  so  entirely  have  d^ppeared,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  modern 
castle  was  constructed  with  their  ma- 
terials. With  the  exception  of  the 
ruined  baths  on  the  sea  shore^  here- 
after to  be  noticed,  the  only  evidence 
we  now  have  of  the  ancient  magni- 
ficence and  luxury  of  the  city  is  to  be 
found  in  the  historians  and  poets  who 
appear  to  have  delighted  to  record  its 
praises.  Without  entering  into  anti- 
quarian details,  we  may  state  that  the 
Phoraician  BaisB  had  increased  so 
much  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  that 
it  was  the  most  fiourishing  watering- 
place  in  Italy  :  but  at  every  period  of 
its  connection  with  Rome,  from  the 
time  of  the  Republic  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  and  even  from  that 
event  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century  when  it  was  finally 
abandoned,  it  was  preeminent  among 
the  Italian  cities  for  the  dissoluteness 
of  its  morals.  Clod ius  reproved  Cicero 
for  his  attachment  to  so  depraved  a 
spot ;  and  Cicero  himself,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Cselius,  describes  it  in  terms 
which  attest  the  sincerity  of  the  re- 
proof, AceuMOtorea  quidem  Kbidineg, 
amorett  adu&eriti,  Bauu  aetaSf  eonvivia, 
eanusBationeSy  cantus,  Mymphoniaf,  na^ 
n^iajactant.  Seneca  calls  it  the  diver' 
sorium  of  vices.  Propertius  warns  Cin- 
thia  of  the  perils  which  it  presents,  and 
urges  her  to  fly  firom  the  temptation  : — 

**Tu  modo  quam  prlnium  corruptas  desere 
Bajas; 
Multis  isU  dabunt  litora  dissidium, 
Litora,  quae  fiierunt  eastis  ininiica  puellis : 
Ah  pereant  Bajae,  crimen  aiuoris,  aqus.'* 

Lib.  1.  Ix. 
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Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Nero*  gives  an 
account  of  the  dancing  girls  who 
derived  from  the  city  the  name  of 
Ambubajae,  and  of  whose  midnight 
orgies  the  caves  along  the  shore  were 
the  unhallowed  scenes.  Martial  de- 
scribes the  Roman  matrons  as  arriving 
at  Baiae  with  the  reputation  of  Pene- 
lope and  leaving  it  with  that  of  Helen ; 
Pendnpe  vtnity  abit  Helene.  Cassiodorus 
has  preferred  a  letter  written  by 
Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  which  proves 
that  Baias  maintained  its  character  in 
the  5th  century  ;  and  even  in  the  15th 
Pontanus  tells  us  that  when  the  ladies 
of  Naples  rewrted  to  it  as  a  watering- 
place,  it  was  tne  ruin  of  old  and  young. 
The  climate  of  the  city,  in  spite  of 
the  fiiTOur  shown  to  the  spot  by  the 
patricians  of  Rome,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  healthy  during  the  whcde 
year.  A  passage  in  one  of  Cicero^s 
letters  to  Atticus,  expressing  surprise 
at  the  long  sojourn  made  by  Dolabella 
in  the  city,  leaves  little  doubt  that  it 
was  frequented  only  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  and  that  it  was  unhealthy 
in  the  summer.  But  after  Avemus 
and  the  Lucrine  had  been  cleared  of 
wood  and  opened  to  the  sea,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  climate  of  the  whole 
coast  may  have  materially  improved; 
and  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  place 
by  the  poets  subsequent  to  this  event 
may  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of 
this  conjecture.  Of  the  villas  of 
Caesar,  Crassus,  Cato  of  Utica,  Lu- 
cullus,  Pompey,  Sylla,  Piso,  Domi- 
tian,  Mammea,  and  other  great  names 
of  antiquity,  not  a  trace  remains. 
There  are  masses  of  ruins  in  abun- 
dance to  which  illustrious  names  have 
been  given  without  end,  but  neither 
inscriptions  nor  coins  have  been  found 
to  justify  the  peremptory  nomenclature 
of  the  antiquaries.  The  Villa  of  Pito 
was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  C€m- 
spiracy  against  Nero  in  which  Seneca 
and  Lucan  took  part.  Nero  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  Piso*s  villa,  and  the 
conspirators  were  anxious  to  assassi- 
nate him  at  table,  but  Piso  refused  to 
allow  such  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  Before  any  other  plan 
had  been  arranged,  Piso  was  betrayed 


by  one  of  his  own  freedmea,  and  to 
save  himself  fiY>m  a  worse  fiite,  he  put 
himself  to  death  by  opening  his  veins 
in  a  bath.  The  death  of  Hadrian  at 
Baise,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
in  our  account  of  Cioero*s  Academia, 
has  been  made  familiar  to  the  scholar 
by  his  celebrated  Adieu  to  his  Soul, 
**  Amimtila  vagvia,  bkauhda,  *'  which 
Pope  has  paraphrased  in  his  beautiful 
ode  «*  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul." 
Hadrian  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Baiae  for  the  sake  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters, but  they  failed  to  give  him  any 
relief  from  the  complication  of  diseases 
under  which  he  suffered.  In  the  im- 
patience of  despair  he  starved  himself 
to  death,  and  tliough  he  had  paased  the 
patriarchal  limit  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  he  desired  to  have  it  recorded 
on  bis  tomb  that  the  doctors  had  killed 
him!  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Baiae,  like  all  the  other  towns 
on  this  coast  which  depended  on  the 
patronage  of  Rome,  rapidly  declined. 
In  the  8th  century  it  was  ravaged  by 
the  Saracens,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
damage  they  inflicted,  the  city  was 
tolerably  perfect  in  the  time  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio,  and  was  the 
favourite  watering  place  <^  Queen 
Joanna,  of  Ladislaus,  and  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  of  Aragon.  Even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Pontanus  and  Sannazzaro, 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city  were  in 
existence.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century,  during  the  wars 
between  Louis  XII.  of  France  and 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  arising  out  of 
the  Partition  Treaty,  Baiae  was  eva- 
cuated by  its  inhabitants,  who  mi- 
grated to  Naples  and  never  again 
returned  to  their  old  home.  In  the 
succeeding  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  having  determined 
to  fortify  the  port  by  building  a  castle 
on  the  promontory,  on  the  foundatims 
of  one  previously  erected  by  Al- 
fonso 1 1,  of  Aragon,  destroyed  every- 
thing in  the  deserted  city  which  he 
could  make  available  as  materials, 
sparing  neither  the  churches  and  houses 
of  the  recent  occupants,  nor  the  tem- 
ples and  villas  of  their  Roman  ances* 
tors.     The  Cattle  of  Baite,  therefore. 
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grand  and  massive  as  it  looks  on  its 
tu&  rock,  is  the  real  monument  of  the 
ruin  of  Bai«.  The  MoU^  which  forms 
the  modem  port,  has  entirely  sup- 
planted the  trade  of  Pozzuoli,  of  whose 
aneient  commerce  with  the  Levant 
the  numerous  grain  ships  which  come 
here  to  discharge  their  cargoes  awaken 
many  reminiscences.  For  the  con- 
Tenienoe  of  the  shipping  there  is  a  light- 
house on  the  point  below  the  castle. 

Batht, — In  the  17th  century,  before 
the  true  character  of  Roman  ruins  was 
understood,  every  building  of  any  size 
was  called  a  temple.  Thus  the  three 
buildings  which  are  such  striking  ob- 
jects on  the  shoresof  thb  bay,  and  which 
evidently  formed  the  halls  of  magnifi- 
cent baths  belonging  to  some  of  the  nu- 
merous villas  on  this  coast,  have  be^n 
designated  by  the  names  of  three  di- 
vinities whose  connection  with  such 
buildings  would  never  have  been 
imagined  if  Pompeii  had  then  been 
disinterred.  Xbc  fint  of  these  halls, 
which  has  borne  the  misnomer  of  the 
.  Tempie  of  Venut  Genitrix,  is  octagonal 
externally,  having;  at  the  angles  cou- 
pled pilasters,  which  still  contain  the 
terra  cotta  tubes  for  the  passage  of  the 
water.  The  interior  is  circular,  with 
eight  windows  and  niches,  like  those  we 
have  noticed  in  the  similar  structure 
on  the  banks  of  Avernus.  The  roof 
was  vaulted,  as  we  see  by  the  frag- 
ment which  remains.  Three  chambers 
beneath  the  floor  of  this  apartment 
were  probably  the  bath  rooms;  the 
stucco  bas-reliefe,  which  were  formerly 
visible  on  the  roof  and  walls,  are  said 
to  have  been  of  a  very  obscene  cha- 
racter, and  to  have  been  quite  inad- 
missible as  decorations  in  any  other 
building  than  a  bath.  One  of  these 
apartments  is  lighted  by  a  square  aper- 
ture in  the  roof.  In  the  rear  of  the 
building  are  the  remains  of  a  stair 
showing  that  it  had  a  second  story, 
the  rooms  for  the  stoves,  the  covered 
reservoirs  for  water,  a  terrace  covered 
by  porticos,  supported  by  light  co- 
lumns, and  the  usual  minor  offices  of 
large  baths.  One  of  them  is  a  circular 
room  with  niches  in  the  sides,  like  the 
principal  hall,  of  the  building.     Three 


large  halls  acfjoining  are  decorated 
with  pilasters,  stucco  ornaments,  and 
bas-reliefs,  among  which  is  one  of 
Mercury  carrying  the  in&nt  Bacchus. 
The  second  hall,  which  bears  the  mis- 
nomer of  the  TempU  of  Mercunfy  and  /^ 
is  called  by  the  peasantry  the  Truglio, 
is  a  large  circular  chamber  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  having  a  circular  aper- 
ture in  the  centre  for  the  admission  of 
light,  and  square  holes  in  other  parts 
of  the  vault  for  the  r^ulation  of  the 
temperature.  In  the  walls  are  four  large 
arched  niches.  The  floor  is  generally 
covered  with  vrater.  The  remains  of 
conduits  and  channels  for  water  which 
have  been  found  among  the  foundations 
leave  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  cold 
bath.  From  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  building  it  is  a  regular  **  whis- 
pering chamber.'*  The  third  hall,  mis- 
called the  TemjJe  of  Diarta^  is  an  oc-  . 
tagonal  building  of  great  size,  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  and 
vaulted  roof  have  disappeared.  The 
interior,  as  usual,  was  circular,  with 
four  niches  in  the  sides.  The  remains  of 
an  aqueduct,  a  caldarium,  and  subter- 
ranean galleries,  sufficiently  prove  the 
character  of  the  ruin. 
,  Near  the  Castle  of  Baiie,  an  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  in  1785,  contain- 
ing a  decree  of  the  Decurions  of  Cumae, 
appointing  Licinius  Secundus  to  be 
the  priest  of  the  Temple  of  Cyhele  at 
Bai«,  and  another  decree  of  the  Ro- 
man College  confirming  the  appoint- 
ment. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
all  trace  of  this  temple  is  lost.  The 
vineyards  around  Baice  produce  a  very 
fine  white  wine,  called  from  its  deli- 
cacy the  *'  Real  Favorita.** 

Bao/t,  a  miserable  little  village  on 
the  hills  above  the  castle  of  Baia*, 
facing  Misenum,  is  interesting  only  as 
having  preserved,  with  the  change  of  a 
single  letter,  its^  Roman  name  of  Bauli, 
which  commemorated  the  more  ancient 
one  of  Boaulia,  the  place  where  Her- 
cules is  fabled  to  have  built  the  stables 
for  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  The  coast 
below  this  village,  called  the  Bay  of 
Baoli,  separated  by  the  castle  from 
that  of  Baise,  contains  some  celebrated 
ruins. 
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Temple  of  fferevk$.  —  This  ruin  of 
Doric  architecture  near  the  shore  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Hercules  Boau- 
liua.  It  is  a  mere  fragment,  butenough 
of  its  architecture  remains  to  denote 
its  high  antiquity. 

Theatrtt  formeriy  called  the  Tomb 
qfAffrippina  Julia,  — This  is  a  semicir- 
cular corridor  with  a  vaulted  roof  and 
four  large  niches  in  its  outer  wall,  and 
a  long  chamber  or  passage  which  runs 
back  into  the  hilL  The  roof  was 
formerly  covered  with  very  beautiful 
stucco  reliefs  and  other  ornaments,  and 
fragments  of  paintings  and  inscriptions 
were  visible  before  the  wall  was  black- 
ened by  the  torches  of  the  guides.  The 
remains  of. steps  and  the  outer  wall  in 
the  ground  above  the  corridor,  for  the 
support  of  the  seats,  clearly  prove  that 
the  building  is  a  portion  of  a  small 
theatre.  If  any  further  evidence  than 
the  architecture  of  tlie  ruin  were  re- 
quired to  show  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  tomb  of  the  licentious  daughter 
of  German  icus,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  adduce  the  words  of  Tacitus,  Oe- 
mata  est  node  eadem,  eonvinieUi  leeio,  et 
exequtie  vUibue,  neque^  dum  Nero  rentm 
potiebatur,  congesla  a$U  chuta  AtoniM. 
Mox  domeeUeontm  eura  levem  tummlum 
accepU^  viam  Mieeni  propter^  et  villam 
C^narie  Dictaloris,  qua  subjeefot  einue 
editiuima  proepeetoL  The  words  *'  via 
Miseni,"  prove  that  the  site  of  the 
tomb  must  be  sought  for  in  the  ce- 
metery which  lined  the  road  leading 
to  that  city,  and  of  which  we  still  see 
numerous  remains  at  the  spot  called 
Mercato  di  Sabato,  tliough  the  prin- 
cipal tombs  are  now  so  covered  by  the 
hovels  of  fishermen,  that  it  is  impoe* 
uble  to  examine  them  satisfactorily. 

Filla  of  HortetuiuM, — The  most  exten- 
sive ruins  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Baoli,  are  those  which,  with  consider- 
able probability,  have  been  identified 
with  the  marine  villa  of  the  "  eloquent 
orator  "  of  Rome.  They  must  be  ex- 
amined in  a  boat,  being  now  for  the 
most  part  under  water,  as  are  also  the 
spacious  chambers  supposed  to  be  the 
ponds  of  his  mursn^  which  are  cele- 
brated by  Cicero,  Pliny  the  naturalist, 
and  Varro.     The  attachment  of  Hor- 


tensius  to  these  fish*  of  which  va 
have  a  proof  in  his  remark  that  be 
would  rather  lose  two  muH  from  his 
chariot  tiian  two  mutti  from  his  ponds, 
appears  to  have  descended  to  the  sub- 
sequent possessor  of  the  villa,  Antonia, 
the  wifo  of  Drnsus.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
she  was  so  fond  of  one  of  the  Tavaneam, 
that  she  had  gold  earrings  made  for  it, 
a  sight,  he  adds,  which  brought  many 
visitors  to  Bauli,  eupu  propter  fammm 
mamMuUi  Batdoe  mdere  eomeupioermnL 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  thia 
villa,  or  in  that  of  Oesar,  that  Nero 
plotted  the  death  of  his  mother.  It  was 
his  intention  that  the  murder  should 
appear  the  result  of  accident  arising 
from  the  sinking  of  the  galley  which 
was  to  convey  her  to  her  villa  on  the 
Lucrine  Lake.  For  this  purpose  the 
vessel  was  loaded  with  lead,  but,  as  it 
sunk,  Agrippina  Julia  was  rescued  by 
a  small  boat  and  conveyed  in  safety  to 
her  villa.  The  plot  having  thus  failed, 
Nero,  with  the  silent  assent  of  Seneca, 
as  Tacitus  assures  us,  determined  on 
her  assassination.  The  matricide  was 
committed  on  the  same  night  as  she 
lay  in  bed  in  her  Lucrine  villa.  Tlie 
last  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  known  to 
every  reader  of  Tacitus,  who  has  re- 
corded the  last  words  of  this  princess, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  one  of  crime, 
and  who  was  thus  destinctl  to  expiate 
the  murder  of  her  uncle  and  hu»- 
band,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whom  she 
poisoned  to  secure  the  throne  foe  a  son 
of  whom  she  said  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments, **  Strike  the  belly  which  gave 
birth  to  such  a  monster." 

The  Viila  of  Cmaar^  according  to 
Seneca  and  Tacitus,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  castle,  and  was  aituated  oo  a 
hill  commanding  an  extensive  view. 
It  became  the  property  of  Augustus, 
and  was  the  residence  of  Octavia  after 
the  death  of  Antony.  It  was  also  tlie 
scene  of  the  death  of  her  son,  the  yoimg 
Marcellus,  poisoned  probably  by  Liria 
the  third  wife  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
secure  the  succession  to  her  son  Ti- 
berius, although,  at  the  time,  his  pre- 
mature death  was  attributed  to  the 
iiXJudicious  use  of  a  cold  bath  prescribed 
by  Musa,  the  physician  of  his  uncle 
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Augustus.  It  WAS  here  also  that  Virgil 
recited  his  memorabie  lines,  the  Tu 
Maredlut  eritf  which  have  inyested  the 
memory  of  the  young  prince  with  im- 
mortal interest. 

CbiUo  (UtmereBe,  formerly  called  the 
Careeri  di  Nerome,  an  extensive  subter- 
ranean building  of  reticulated  masonry, 
near  the  sea,  the  use  of  which  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  It  eon- 
sirts  of  a  number  of  vaulted  chambers, 
separated  by  pilasters,  which,  from  their 
intricacy,  have  sometimes  been  called 
the  Labyrinth.  The  two  largest  pilas- 
ters at  the  end  are  built  obliquely  on 
one  side,  the  object  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend.  Behind  them  is 
a  stair  leading  to  the  ground-floor, 
which  consists  of  long  narrow  passages 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  with  the 
intersecting  line  prolonged  on  one  side. 
Some  calcareous  deposits  on  the  walls 
once  suggested  the  idea  that  they  were 
reservoirs  for  water  ;  but  as  numerous 
fragments  of  marble  pavement  have 
been  found  in  the  ground  above,  the 
recent  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  cellars  or  subtruc- 
tions  of  Cassar's  villa. 

Piseina  AfirabiKt,  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  between  the  Bay  of  Baoli  and 
the  Mare  Morto,  and  about  half-a-mile 
distant  from  the  Mercato  di  Sabato. 
lliis  is  a  Roman  reservoir,  excavated 
beneath  tlie  surface  of  the  hill,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  water  brought  by  the 
Julian  aqueduct,  which  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  mention,  from  Serino 
in  the  Principato  Ultra,  a  distance  of 
about  50  mile^  It  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  imperial  Rome,  of  which, 
indeed,  the  best  proof  is  its  marvellous 
state  of  preservation,  Arm  and  massive 
as  on  the  day  when  it  first  supplied 
water  to  the  Roman  fleet  nearly  nine- 
teen centuries  ago,  and  showing  no 
sign  of  decay  after  having  outlived 
temples,  palaces,  and  villas,  of  which 
all  but  the  names  have  disappeared.  It 
is  220  feet  long  and  83  feet  broad,  with 
a  vaulted  roof  of  massive  masonry, 
supported  by  48  large  cruciform  pi- 
lasters, arranged  in  regular  lines  of  12 
each,  and  forming  Ave  distinct  com- 
partments.    It  is  entered  at  the  two 


extremities  by  stairs  of  40  steps  each, 
one  of  which  has  been  repaired  and 
made  accessible.  At  the  fbot  of  this 
stair  is  an  inclined  causeway  leading 
to  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the  ■ 
piseina  is  a  depression,  or  sink,  extend- 
ing nearly  from  wall  to  wall,  for  eol* 
lecting  the  sediment  of  the  water.  The 
roof  is  perforated  by  thirteen  square 
apertures,  which  probably  served  the 
double  purpose  of  lighting  and  venti- 
lating the  interior,  and  of  affording  the 
means  of  drawing  up  the  water.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  a  thick  cal- 
careous deposit,  which  in  many  places 
has  formed  regular  stalactites.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  work  of  so  much 
labour  and  ingenuity  has  not^been  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  writers.  We 
are,  therefore,  left  entirely  in  doubt  as 
to  the  period  of  its  construction.  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  first  erected 
by  Lucuilus,  for  supplying  his  villa 
with  rainwater,  and  tliat  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Julian  aqueduct  it  was 
used  for  watering  the  fleet.  Winckel- 
mann  regarded  it  as  the  work  of 
Agrippa ;  in  which  ease  it  must  have 
been  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Portus  Julius,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  would  have  placed  so  important 
a  work  on  this  distant  hill,  when  he 
could  have  supplied  the  fleet  by  inter- 
cepting the  aqueduct  itself  within  a 
short  distance  of  his  new  port. 

FHIa  of  Cbme/ia. -— On  the  narrow  ^ 
tongue  of  tufii  called  the  Punta  de* 
Penati,  which  formed  the  northern 
point  of  the  **  M iscni  Portus  **  of  Au- 
gustus, are  the  ruins  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  Villa  of  Cornelia,  the  cele- 
brated daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus 
and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who 
esteemed  it  a  higher  dignity  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  Roman  citizen  than  to  share 
the  throne  of  a  king.  It  had  previously 
been  the  Villa  of  Marius,  whose  heirs 
sold  it  to  her  for  75,000  denarii  (2422A  ). 
She  retired  to  it  in  her  old  age,  to  die, 
like  her  father,  in  voluntary  exile.  At 
her  death,  the  villa  was  purchased  by 
Lucuilus,  who  had  another  villa  on  the 
hill  of  Misenum,  which  we  shall  de- 
scribe hereafter.  The  Punta  de*  Penati 
was  perforated  by  Augustus,  or  more 
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probably  by  Agrippa,  with  two  tunnels 
extending  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  create  a  current,  and  so  pre- 
vent any  accumulation  of  silt  or  sand 
at  the  mouth  of  the  port.  The  en- 
trance was  protected  by  an  open  mole 
which  rested  on  five  piers,  after  the  man- 
ner of  that  of  Pozzuoli,  and  was  thrown 
out  from  the  Punta  di  Miseno  opposite 
the  Punta  de*  Penati,  the  entrance 
being  between  the  latter  point  and  the 
last  of  these  piers.  Three  piers  may 
still  be  seen  under  water  on  the  Misenum 
side  of  the  strait. 

XI&SKUX. 

ihfere  Morio The  Port  of  Misenum, 

of  which  we  luive  just  described  the 
entrance,  was  constructed  by  Augustus, 
on  the  plans  of  his  son-in-law  Agrippa, 
who  was  the  author  of  all  the  great 
engineering  works  of  his  reign.     It 
was  designed  to  be  the  station  of  the 
Roman  fleet  in  the  Southern  Sea,  as 
Ravenna  was  tliat  in  the  Northern.    It 
consbted  of  a  triple  basin,  the  first  and 
second  of  which  .were  separated  by  the 
point  of  land  on  the  Misenum  shore, 
called  the  Forno,  which,  like  the  Punta 
de*  Penati,  is  perforated  by  tunnels  for 
the  passage  of  the  currents ;  the  third 
or  inner  basin  is  that  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Mare  Morto.     This  ba- 
sin is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
the  walls  of  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  promontory  of  Misenum,  the  Monte 
di  Procida,  and  the  Monti  Selvatichi, 
on  which  Baoli  is  situated.     It  is  now 
separated  from  the  outer  basins  by  a 
causeway  of  comparatively  recent  con- 
struction, which    has  supplanted  the 
bridge    thrown    across   the  strait   by 
Flavins  Marianus,  the  prefect,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.     This  un- 
scientific  contrivance,   which   is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to 
convert  the  inner  basin  into  a  fish-pond, 
has  destroyed  the  harbour  by  causing 
it  to  shallow,  and  has  reduced  the  basin 
itself  to  a  mere  marsh,  under  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  the  Mare  Morto.    It 
was  in  the   Miseni  Portus   that   the 
memorable  conference  took  place  be- 
tween   Augustus,     Antony,   and    the 
vounger   Pompey,  of  which  Plutarch 


has  given  so  interesting  a  record.  He 
tells  us  that  when  the  two  triumvirs 
went  unarmed  on  board  Pompey%  diip 
to  arrange  the  partition  of  the  empire, 
Menas,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  asked 
Pompey  If  he  should  cut  the  cables 
and  make  him  master,  **not  only  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  but  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.**  *'  You  should  have 
done  it,  Menas,**  was  the  answer  of  the 
son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  <*  with- 
out asking  me.  Let  us  now  be  eon- 
tent  with  our  present  fortune,  for  I 
know  not  what  it  is  to  violate  my 
pledged  word.**  The  port  continued 
to  be  the  principal  arsenal  of  Rome 
down  to  the  time  of  Titus,  when  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet  was  Pliny  the  na- 
turalist, whose  love  of  science,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  mentioned,  made  him 
the  most  illustrious  victim  of  the  first 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.     (PageS22.) 

MiscNOK.  —  Crossing  the  causeway 
which  separates  the  present  harbour  »f 
Miseno  from  the  Mare  Morto,  we  have 
now  to  examine  the  antiquities  of  the 
lofty  promontory  which  forms  tbe 
western  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Na- 
ples, and  whose  pyramidal  form  makes 
it  so  conspicuous  an  object  from  all 
parts  of  its  eastern  shore.  Of  the  pro- 
montory itself,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  having  formed  patt  iif 
the  wall  of  a  vast  crater  of  which  the 
Mare  Morto  was  the  centre,  it  is  sufifi- 
cient  to  say  that  it  still  justifies  the 
prophecy  of  Virgil,  in  the  well  known 
passage  which  describes  it  as  the  burial 
place  of  the  trumpeter  of  Hector  and 
iEneas :  -i- 

*'  A.t  piui  iEncsfl  ingenti  mole  sepulcrum 
Imponit,  suaque  anna  viro,  remuniquc^  to. 

bamque 
Monte  sub  aereo,  qui  nunc  Mlicnus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  tttermtmque  tenet  per  saetUa  nomen.** 

JEff.  visas. 

The  city  of  Misenum,  the  ancient 
rival  of  Baiae,  although  made  a  Rc>> 
man  colony  by  Augustus,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  very  small.  'Jthe 
narrow  limits  of  the  ground,  aud  the 
patrician  villas  which  are  known  to 
have  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  sur&ce,  must  have  been  an  ef- 
fectual bar  to  any  considerable  exten- 
sion.    It  \M  therefore  probable  that  in 
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Roman  times  the  city  was  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  and 
consisted  of  the  stores  and  the  other 
usual  establishments  of  a  naral  arsenal. 
The  little  Tillage  of  Miseno  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  naval  suburb, 
and  the  considerable  ruins  which  are 
still  visible  at  the  Torre  di  Cappella 
appear  to  mark  the  situation  of  the 
principal  edifices  of  the  city.  It  ap- 
pears from  ecclesiastical  records  to 
have  been  tolerably  perfect  as  late  as 
the  9th  century,  when  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  in  connection  with  Cumae  ; 
but  in  836  it  was  sacked  by  the  Lom- 
bards, and  in  890  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  who  carried  oiF  nearly 
all  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  and 
left  scarcely  one  stone  standing  on 
another.  Tlie  flrst  of  the  existing 
ruins  is 

The  Theatre^  near  the  little  point  of 
land  called  the  Fomo,  which,  as  we 
have  already  said,  divided  the  first  from 
the  second  basin  of  the  port.  Of  this 
building  the  greater  part  is  buried  be- 
neath the  soil,  the  only  portions  now 
visible  being  the  corridor  and  the  sub- 
terranean passage  which  communi- 
cated with  the  port,  in  order,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  give  the  sailors  of  the  fleet 
an  easy  access  to  the  interior. 

The  Villa  of  LueuUu$t  of  which  the 
ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  higher 
ground,  is  described  by  Phsdrus  as 
occupying  so  commanding  a  position 
on  the  promontory  that  it  enjoyed  a 
view  of  both  seas : — 

'*  Qu«  monte  Bummo  posits  Luculll  roanu 
Frospectat  Siculam,  et  protpicit  Tuscum  mare.  ** 

It  became  subsequently  the  **  Villa 
Misenenais  **  of  Tiberiua,  who  died 
within  its  walls,  suffocated  by  Macro 
the  captain  of  his  prsetorians,  at  the 
suggestion,  it  is  believed,  of  his  grand- 
son and  successor  Caligula.  The  villa 
was  afterwards  the  property  and  resi- 
dence of  Nero. 

The  Grotta  TVveAoiuira,  in  the  side 
of  the  promontory  which  faces  the 
island  of  Proeida,  is  a  long  subterranean 
and  intricate  passage,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  resting  on  12  pilasters,  and  con- 
taining five  galleries.    It  is  supposed  to 


derive  its  name  from  the  word  rpax^i^, 
a  subterranean  place  or  water  passage ; 
but  the  object  of  its  construction  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  aqueduct  begun  by  Nero  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  mineral 
waters  of  Baise  to  his  villa,  and  de- 
scribed by  Suetonius  as  **inchoatam 
piseinam  a  Miseno  ad  Avemvm  laeum 
amtectam,  qmo  quiequid  toti$  Baits  tali" 
darum  e»ttt  committeretur*  By  others 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  magazine 
for  the  fleet.  In  one  part  of  it,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  is  a  copious  stream  of 
sweet  water,  supposed  to  come  fh>m 
some  subterranean  aqueduct,  or  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Temple  of  the 
Nymphs  which  Domitian  is  recorded 
as  having  erected  in  its  neighbourhood. 
On  the  extremity  of  the  promontory 
is  a  lighthouse  recently  erected  by  the 
present  King. 

Tlie  Miliwola,  —  The  long  narrow 
strip  of  beach,  which  connects  the  pro- 
montory with  the  Monte  di  Proeida, 
and  separates  the  Mare  Morto  from 
the  sea,  still  bears,  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  the  ancient  name  of  Militit 
Sehola,  the  parade  gp-ound  of  the 
soldiers  and  marines  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  as  we  know  from  an  inscription 
found  upon  the  spot  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  Museo  Borbonico.  The 
beach  is  now  used  as  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  Ischia  by  those  who  pre- 
fer the  short  passage  across  the  channel 
called  the  C^nale  di  Proeida,  to  the 
voyage  from  Naples. 

The  Monte  di  Proeida^  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  beach  is  a  noble  head- 
land of  tufa,  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
Roman  villas,  and  clothed  with  vine- 
yards which  produce  a  delicious  white 
wine,  known  as  the  *'  Capo  di  Miseno.'* 
Some  of  the  old  Roman  tombs  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mare  Morto  are 
used  as  the  cellars  for  this  vintage. 
The  extreme  point  of  the  headland  on 
the  south-west  jutting  out  into  the 
channel,  is  called  the  Punta  di  Fumo. 
Off  the  western  point  of  the  promon- 
tory, which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  is  the  rock  called 
S.  Martino. 
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The  Bfytian  Fields,  —  The  flat 
country  lying  between  the  Mare  Morto 
and  the  Lago  del  Fusaro,  bounded  on 
the  north-cast  by  the  Monte  Selvatichi, 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Monte  di 
Procida,  is  the  spot  with  which  the 
antiquaries  have  indentified  the  /Ifl^ 
pitnn  Elysium  of  the  6th  £neid,  or  as 
Homer  describes  it,  the 

.     .     .     idt  inwSis'PiiMifta^dut' 
1*nirif  fvtmi  fittrii  iriXu  kfB^inetrn' 

*llmUMiis  iftr,0-n,  &fa^ux*tf  kf9^4hrtui. 

It  is  now  a  richly  cultivated  plain, 
covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens. 
In  the  neighbourhood  oP  the  port,  as 
well  as  along  the  line  of  the  ancient 
road  which  traversed  the  plain  from 
Cumie  to  Miaenum  (the  termination 
of  the  Via  Domitiana),  are  the  remains 
of  numerous  tombs  of  the  Roman 
period,  some  of  which  are  proved  by 
the  inscriptions  to  be  those  of  the 
sailors  of  the  fleet  Many  of  them 
still  retain  their  stucco  ornaments. 
The  inscriptions  afford  a  curious  in- 
sight into  the  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man navy,  and  prove  that  Rome 
derived  her  seamen  from  the  most  dis- 
tant provinces  of  her  vast  empire. 
Some  of  the  names  which  they  record 
are  Egyptian,  some  Greek,  and  some 
Pannonian.  The  names  of  the  ships 
are  also  given,  and  we  may  almost 
fimcy  ourselves  strolling  through  a 
modern  cemetery  of  the  British  navy 
at  Malta,  as  we  read  the  luimes  of 
"the  Rhine,**  "the  Danube,*'  «the 
Fortune,"  "the  Concord,**  "the  Castor 
and  Pollux,**  "the  Neptune,'*  and  "the 
Vesta.** 

The  Lake  of  Fusaro,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Mare  Morto,  lying 
along  the  shore  of  tiie  Bay  of  Gaeta, 
is  the  Lacas  Acherusius  of  the  Latin 
poets.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  port  of  Cuma» ;  and  the  numerous 
remains  of  noassive  buildings,  villas, 
and  tombs  which  are  still  visible  in 
its  neighbourhood,  give  great  proba- 
bility to  the  idea.  At  its  southern 
extremity  is  a  canal  of  Roman  con- 
struction communicating  with  the  sea, 


now  known  as  the  Foce  del  Fusaro* 
and  beyond  it  is  a  smaller  basin  called 
the  Aequo  Morto,  The  lake  is  now 
famous  for  its  oysters,  which  are  much 
larger  and  more  highly  flavoured  than 
those  found  in  the  Bay  of  Nicies. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  Casino, 
built  by  Ferdinand  I.,  where  the 
traveller  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  their  merits  on  the  spot.  The 
lake,  like  all  the  others  of  this  district, 
is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  v(dcano» 
which,  in  1SS8,  gave  proof  of  the  finet 
by  emitting  sudi  quantities  of  me- 
phitic  gases  that  the  oysters  were 
destroyed  by  them.  The  tombs  in 
the  neighboarhood  have  eontribated 
some  very  interesting  objects  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  including  speci- 
mens of  gold  jewellery,  coins,  glass 
vessels,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds. 
In  one  which  was  opened  a  few  years 
since»  bearing  the  name  of  Julia  Pro- 
cula,  the  skeleton  was  found  entire, 
with  massive  gold  ear-rings  and  other 
precious  objects  of  personal  omanoent. 

Villo  of  Sertnlius  ro^.^The  Torre 
di  Gaveta,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
runs  into  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  oo  the 
northern  side  of  &e  canal  called  the 
Foce  del  Fusaro,  is  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  this  villa.  Seioeca  tells  us  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  hills  above  the 
road  between  Cunus  and  Misenum,  in 
a  position  which  commanded  the  Ache- 
rusian  Lake,  which  lay  near  it  Vatia 
secluded  himself  in  this  spot  to  escape 
the  perils  which  beset  public  life  in 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  "  I 
never  passed  this  villa,*'  says  Seneca, 
during  Vatia's  lifetime,  "  without  say- 
ing *  Here  Vatia  lies  buried.'  **  And 
yet  there  were  others,  who,  when  they 
heard  of  some  new  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor,  or  of  some  flresh  act  of 
subserviency  or  baseness  on  the  part  of 
the  senate,  would  exclaim  "  You  only, 
Vatia,  know  how  to  live,"  O  Vatiot 
Molut  ids  vivere.  The  villa  itself  was 
celebrated  for  its  eaves  and  fishponds. 
The  ruins  which  remain  are  sufficient 
to  attest  the  magnificence  of  its  pro« 
portions,  and  the  tranquil  beaoty  of 
its  site. 

Cumman  Villa  of  Cictro,  — -  On  the 
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hills  betveen  the  Lago  del  Fuswro  and 
Avemufl*  and  between  the  Aroo  Fe- 
lice and  Baiae,  at  a  spot  called  Scalan* 
drone,  are  aome  ruined  arches  which 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Villa  Cumaua,  so  of^en  mentioned  in 
the  Letters  to  Atticus.  It  was  in  this 
villa  that  Hirtius  and  Pansa  presented 
to  Cicero  the  "  young  Octavius,"  on 
his  arrival  from  the  school  in  Ma- 
eedonia,  which  he  bad  hastily  quitted 
on  the  assassination  of  Ciesar,  to  see 
what  fortunes  might  be  in  store  for 
him  at  Rome.  His  mother  Accta, 
CKsar*s  niece,  was  living  with  her 
second  husband,  Lucius  Philippus,  in 
a  neighbouring  villa,  to  which  the 
future  emperor,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  conducted  by  Balbus  who 
had  met  him  on  his  landing  at  Naples. 
Cicero,  in  describing  the  arrival  of 
**  the  boyj'^as  he  calls  him  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  says  he  was  *<  entirely  de- 
voted "  to  him  (mcAt  tohu  deditu^y  In 
a  subsequent  letter  he  tells  the  same 
friend  that  the  stepfather  of  Octavius 
''thinks  he  is  not  to  be  trusted" — 
words  which  seem  prophetic,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Cicero  was  the 
first  and  most  illustrious  victim  whose 
name  Augustus  was  persuaded  by  An- 
tony to  place  on  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirate. 

The  ViUas  of  Seneca  and  Varro^  which 
were  situated  near  Cicero's  villa,  as 
we  know  from  the  descriptions  which 
these  writers  have  left  to  us,  have  en- 
tirely disappeared ;  and  no  ruins  now 
exist  with  which  even  their  names  can 
be  connected. 

CUIIJK. 

The  road  from  the  Lago  del  Fusaro 
to  Cum»  traverses  the  Via  Domitiena, 
already  mentioned  as  the  great  Roman 
road  to  Baiae  and  Misenum.  At  the 
southern  angle  of  the  city  walls  it  is 
joined  by  another  Roman  road,  the  Via 
Cumana,  by  which  Cumae  was  con- 
nected with  PuteoU  and  Neapolis. 
This  road  passes  along  the  crest  of  hills 
which  form  the  northern  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Avemus  ;  it  enters  CumsD  by 
the  ancient  gateway  called  the  Areo 
Felice.     It  is  the  direct  road  to  the 
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city  when  it  is  visited  from  Naples 
and  Pozzuoli. 

CvMjB  is  situated  between  Avemtis 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Gaeta,  and  between  the  Lago  del  Fu- 
saro and  the  Lago  di  Licola.  It  oc- 
cupies the  summit  of  an  isolated  hUl  of 
trachytic  tufa,  which  rises  on  the  north 
and  west  by  a  precipitous  escarp* 
nient  above  the  long  line  of  level  shore 
which  extends  northwards  from  the 
Monte  di  Procida  to  the  Volturno. 
This  hill  and  the  range  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  are  the  "  sea-girt  clifl^  ** 
of  Pindar, — 

Pjfth.  £.  A, 

So  far  as  the  walls  have  been  traced, 
the  form  of  the  city  appears  to  have 
been  very  nearly  that  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Its  remote  antiquity  is 
proved,  not  only  by  its  Phoenician 
name,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  ilhistrattve  of  its  position, 
but  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
geographers  and  historians  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  whose  descriptions  prove 
that  it  vas  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first  settlement  of  the  earliest 
Pelasgic  colonisation.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  cities.  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licarnassus  says  that  it  was  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  for  its  riches,  power, 
and  possessions ;  and  Livy  records  its 
impregnable  position  by  sea  and  land. 
It  would  be  a  tedious  as  well  as  difil- 
cult  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
contradictory  accounts  of  the  Roman 
writers  respecting  its  origin.  These 
accounts  d9  not  go  back  beyond  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  immigratkm ; 
but  the  remark  of  Strabo,  that  the 
Euboean  colony  drove  out  the  Oscans 
or  OpJei,  whom  they  found  in  posses- 
sion of  the  site,  proves  a  prior  occupa- 
tion, which  we  now  know,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  name,  to  have  been 
originally  Phoenician,  and  therefore  to 
have  been  about  14  centuries  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era.  The  Greek  colo- 
nists are  said  by  the  Roman  histo- 
rians to  have  emigrated  from  Chalcis 
in  Eubcea  under  Hippocles  and  Me- 
gasthenes.     All  the  accounts  agree  in 
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stating  that  the j  settled  first  at  Ischta; 
and  on  comparing  the  passage  in  which 
Strabo  mentions  their  settlement   in 
that  island  with  that  in  which  he  de- 
scribes their  occupation  of  Cumse,  it 
appears  that  the  colony  was  composed 
partly  of  Greeks  from  Chalcis  under 
Megasthenes,   and    partly   of  Asiatic 
Gr^s  from  Erythrs  in  Lydia  under 
Hippocles.       Tliese  races    appear  to 
have  quarrelled  soon  after  they  settled 
at  Ischia,  upon  which  the  Chalcidican 
party  left  the  island  in  possession  of 
the  Erythrcans,  removed  to  the  main- 
land, and  settled  at  Cumae,  where  they 
were   joined    subsequently    by    their 
former  colleagues,  who   were   driven 
from  IscbiA  by  the  earthc|uake8.     This 
reunited  colony,  or  their  successors, 
gave  the  city  the  name  of  Cumoe  in 
OpictM  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cities 
of  the  same  name  in  Euboea  and  .£olia. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  many  learned 
dissertations  whether  the   Greeks  ar- 
rived before  or  after  the  fiill  of  Troy 
(B.C.   1184).     Into   these  discussions 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  in 
the  present  work ;  but  we  may  remark 
that  the  tradition  which  makes  the 
Cumsean  Sibyl  predict  the  Trojan  war 
obviously  suggests  either  that  she  was 
the  priestess  of  Apollo  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian city  before  the   arrival  of   the 
Greeks,  or  that  their  arrival  took  place 
before  the  year  b.c.  1174,  which  the 
Arundelian  marbles  give  as  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  siege.     The 
wealth  and  possessions  of  the  city,' of 
which  Dionysius  speaks  in  the  passage 
we  have  quoted,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fiict  that  its  territory  included  both 
Puteoli  and  Misenum,  that  the  Gulf 
of   Puteoli    was   called    the    "  Sinus 
Cumanus,**  that  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Gaeta  was  called  the  **  Littus  Chal- 
cidicum,**  that  the  hills  of  the  district 
were    called  the   "  Colles   Eubolcae,** 
and  that  Naples  and  other  Phoenician 
cities  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  even 
Zancle  or   Messina    in    Sicily,    were 
reinforced  by  Cumsean  colonies.     We 
shall   not   enter  into   the    history   of 
Aristodemus,  the  successful  general  of 
Cumae,  who  rose  to  power  in  a  popular 
revolution  caused  by  the  oppression  of 


an  aristocratic  government;  nor  shall 
we  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
city  was  freed  from  his  tyranny  by  the 
valour  of  Xenocrita,  whom  Plutarch 
has  commemorated  as  one  of  the  first 
examples    of   female   heroism.      Our 
space,  also,  will  not  permit  us  to  exa- 
mine the  proofs  of  the  importance  of 
Cumie  as  the  great  commercial  city  of 
Italy  while  Rome  was  still  governed 
by  her  kings.     We  can  only  briefly 
record  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
exile   and   death   of  Tarquinius   Su- 
perbus,   who   here   purchased  of  the 
Sibyl,  for  the  price  she  had  asked  for 
nine,  the  three  Sibylline  books  which 
the  Romans   cherished   for  so  many 
ages  in  the  Capitol,  and  consulted  with 
so  much  solemnity.     He  died  here, 
according  to  Livy,  b.  c.  509.     In  the 
year  474  b.  c.  the  Cumsans  were  at 
war  with  the  Etruscans,  who,  with  the 
assistance    of   their    Umbrian    allies, 
besieged   the   city   by  sea  and  land. 
The   Cuma&ans  obtained  the    aid  of 
Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who  strengthened 
their  fleet  by  a  squadron  of  triremes. 
The  hostile  armaments  met  in  the  Gulf 
of  Puteoli,  where,  after  a  long  and  san- 
guinary battle,  the  Etruscan  fleet  was 
so  utterly  defeated  that,  as  Diodorus 
assures  us,  the  power  of  Tuscany  at 
sea  was  almost  annihilated  by  its  re- 
sults.    This  naval  victory  is  immor- 
talised by  Pindar  in  one  of  the  finest 
passages  of  the  first  Pythian  Ode :  — 

A/Vr«,tMH,  nvrsf,  R#«vimi,  «fc«{«v 
"Of  M  Mar'  «JWm  i  ««/- 

The  same  success  did  not  attend  the 
arms  of  Cumsp  when  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Campanians  of  Capua  b.  c.  487, 
or  421  as  Livy  has  recorded  it.  In 
this  instance  the  Capuans  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city,  and  were  so 
well  pleased  with  their  conquest  Umt 
they  settled  here  in  large  numbers, 
producing  that  singular  mixture  of 
Greek  and  Campanian  customs  which 
Velleius  Paterculus  has  eommemomted 
in  the  expression  Cumamof  Owea  «■«- 
tavtt  viciniit.  When  Capua  fell  under 
the  power  of  Rome,  Cumsp,  like  her 
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eooqueror,  soon  became  subject  to  the 
same  authority.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury, the  city  was  attacked  and  taken 
by  the  Samnites,  but  was  consoled  for 
this  disaster  by  being  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  municipium,  b.c.  337. 
In  the  second  Punic  War,  a  century 
later,  it  was  atUcked  by  HannibaU 
and  was  successfully  defended  by  Sem- 
prontus  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who,  when 
betrayed  and  killed  in  a  subsequent 
engagement,  was  honoured  by  the 
Ci^thaginian  general  with  a  splendid 
military  funeral.  The  city  became  a 
prefecture  a.  c.  SIO,  and  waa  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Augustus.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  distinction,  it  appears 
to  have  declined  rapidly  under  the 
Empire,  chie6y  from  its  inability  to 
rival  the  greater  attractions  of  Bai« 
and  Puteoli.  Atbenseus  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  it  had  attained  great  cele- 
brity in  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
especially  in  those  of  painted  vases 
and  silks;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
commercial  activity,  it  had  become  so 
unfashionable  in  tha  reign  of  Nero, 
that  when  Umbritius  the  poet  resolved 
to  retire  from  Rome  to  console  him- 
self in  a  country  solitude  for  the  lack 
of  patronage  be  had  experienced  in  the 
capital,  Juvenal  congratulated  his  friend 
titat  he  was  about  to  give  one  more 
citisen  to  the  Sibyl  by  fixing  his  re- 
sidence in  the  oocimb  Cumm  —  a  place, 
he  says,  where  one  could  sleep  peace- 
ably in  bed  without  apprehensions  of 
fiilling  houses  or  nightly  fires :  — 

**  QuamvU  digreMu  veterb  confkuin  am'ci, 
Laudo  tamen  vacuf*  quod  ledem  flgere  Cumia 
Destinet,  atque  uiium  dvem  donare  Sibyils.*' 

Sat.  III.  1. 

In  the  same  reign  it  waa  the  scene 
of  the  voluntary  death  of  Petronius 
Arbiter,  who  appropriately  closed  his 
licentious  life  in  a  city  which  he  had 
made  the  witness  of  the  Feast  of  Tri- 
malcion.  Virgil  describes  Cumse  as 
the  place  where  JEocas  first  landed  on 
Italian  soil,  and  where  he  had  his  first 
interview  with  the  Sibyl,  Deipbobe, 
the  priestess  of  the  temple  which  had 
been  ejected  by  Dsdalus  to  Apollo, 
on  ^the  **  Arz  **  or   Acropolis    from 
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whose  rocky  caverns  she  pronounced 
the  oracles  of  the  god  :  — 

*'  Sic  fhtur  laerjnmns,  dsMique  Immittlt  ha- 
benas; 
Et  Undem  Euboicla  CumaramallatHturoris. 
Obvertunt  pelago  proraa :  turn  dente  tenad 
Anchora  ftindahat  navei,  et  Httora  curva 
Prstexuiit  puppet :  juvenum  maniu  emicat 

ardena 
LUtua  III  H«perium :   qusrit  pan  temina 

.    flammc 
Abitriua  in  vcnia  Bilids  ;  pars  denia  ferarum 
Teda  rapit  ailraa,  inventaque  flumina  mon- 
■trat 
At  piiu  JEneaa  aroos,  4)uibua  altua  Apollo 
Pneaidet.  horrendaqueprocul  secreta  Sibyllc, 
Antxumlminane,  petit:  magnam  cui mentem 

aiilmumqae 
Delius  Inapirat  vatet,  aperitque  futura. 
Jam  subeunt  TrivlK  luoos  atque  aurea  tecta.** 

JSff.  vi.  1. 

AfUr  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Cunue  was  occupied  by  Totila,  who  is 
described  as  having  built  a  citadel  on 
the  Acropolis,  over  the  cave  of  the 
Sibyl ;  or,  as  we  should  now  say  with 
more  correctness,  repaired  and  raised 
the  walls  which  the  Romans  had  built 
on  those  of  Pelasgio  tiroes.  Teias  was 
elected  king  of  the  Goths  within  its 
walls ;  and  after  his  defeat  and  death 
in  the  great  battle  of  the  Sarno,  hia 
followers,  headed  by  his  brother  Ali- 
gem,  threw  themselves  into  the  citadel, 
and  gallantly  sustained  a  siege  of  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  by  the  victo- 
rious army  of  Justinian.  Narses,  un- 
able to  reduce  the  castle  by  ordinary 
means,  filled  tlie  Sibyl's  Cave  with 
combustible  materials,  and  destroyed 
its  roof  by  fire.  He  thus  succeeded  in 
penetrating  to  the  centre  of  the  fiir- 
tress,  which  he  reduced  to  ruin.  In 
the  8th  century,  Romoaldo^  Duke  of 
Beneventum,  made  himself  master  of 
the  city.  In  the  9th  it  was  sacked  and 
burnt  by  the  Saracens.  In  the  ISth  it 
had  become  a  nest  of  pirates  who 
infested  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Southern 
Italy,  and  converted  the  numerous 
cMRtco/t  and  tunnels  in  the  tufit  hills 
into  receptacles  for  their  spoils.  In 
1207  the  citisens  of  Naples  and  Aversa 
fitted  out  an  expedition  against  these 
pirates  and  robbers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gotifredo  di  Montefiiscolo, 
who  expelled  them  from  the  site, 
closed  up  the  principal  tunnels,  ana 
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razed  what  then  remained  of  the  an« 
dent  city  to  the  ground. 

The  Citadel,  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
tensive view,  readhing  in  fine  weather 
as  far  as  Gaeta  and  Ponza,  occupies 
the  peak  of  a  volcanic  cone,  of  which 
all  the  sides  have  broken  down  except 
that  on  the  south,  by  which  we  now 
ascend  to  it.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  ability  of  this  Pelasgie  fortress 
to  oflbr  so  long  a  resistance  to  the 
army  of  Narses,  when  we  state  that 
it  was  a  massive  and  imposing  ruin  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
proprietor  for  the  sake  of  its  materials. 
Its  walls  then  presented  a  very  instruc- 
tive evidence  of  the  history  of  tbe  city 
in  the  works  of  its  successive  occu- 
pants. In  the  lower  part  were  seen 
tbe  enormous  masses  which  charac- 
terise the  Pelasgie  masonry.  Above 
them  were  seen  the  reparations  and 
additions  of  the  Romans  in  reticulated 
work  ;  and  the  whole  was  surmounted 
by  the  ruder  and  more  hurried  con- 
structions of  the  Goths.  Tbe  founds^ 
tions  of  these  walls  may  still  be  traced 
through  their  whole  extent,  with  the 
situation  of  the  only  doorway  which 
gave  access  to  the  fortress. 

The  Sil^B  OzM.— The  hill  of  the 

Acropolis  is  perforated  in  all  directions 

wi^  caves  and  passages  excavated  in 

the  tuJa,  many  of  which  it  would  now 

be  dangerous,  and  perhaps  impossible 

thoroughly  to  explore.     In  one  part 

three  caves  are  visible,  one   over  the 

other.    One  of  these  has  several  lateral 

apertures  and  numerous  subterranean 

passages,  in  which  the  local  antiquaries 

have  recognised  the  **  hundred  mouths" 

of  the  6th  J£neid :  — 

"  . .. .  Teucros  vocat  alta In  teupla  •ac*nlot : 
Excicum  £uboic«  latUB  lugens  rupii  in  antrum* 

8u^  latl  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum, 
nde  niunt  totldem  vooei,  retponM  StbvUfle." 

JEa.  vi.4(. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  side  of 
the  lull  facing  the  sea ;  but  the  pas- 
sages to  which  it  leads  are  mostly  filled 
with  earth  and  stones.  At  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  present  century, 
Paolini,  accompanied  by  an  Bnglish 
traveller^  minutely  examined  one  of  the 
largest  passages,  and  fi»und  thai  it  led 


into  a  vast  dark  cave  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lake  of  Fusaro ;  but  it  was  too 
dangerous  to  explore  it  further.  It 
was  considered  -by  that  accurate  ob- 
server to  be  'the  tunnel  mentioned  bj 
Strabo  as  leading  from  Cnmae  to 
Avemus.  In  the  Parenetic  orations 
of  Justin  Martyr  (Oratio  ad  Grscos) 
is  a  remarkable  passage  describing  his 
visit  to  Cuma  and  to  the  scene  of  tbe 
Sibyl's  prophecica.  He  says  :  **  B^ng 
at  Cumae,  we  saw  a  large  basilica  dug 
out  of  the  rock,  where  they  said  the 
Sibyl  had  pronounced  her  oracles.  It 
had  in  the  nnddle  three  large  basins, 
also  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  whtdi 
bad  served  for  the  lustrations  of  tbe 
Sibyl,  who  afterwards  retired  into  the 
innermost  part  of  the  basilica  {tM^ 
raxw  r^s  fioffiKunis  eiiRo»),  and  there 
gave  her  predictions  of  futurity  from 
an  elevated  throne.**  This  passage, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  about  the  year  150^  has  some- 
times been  supposed  to  indicate  tiie 
Temple  of  Apollo ;  but  as  thai  temple 
stood  on  the  loft)i  peak  in  the  middle 
of  the  citadel,  towering  over  the  whole 
city,  it  is  clear  that  the  site  did  not 
afford  spaoe  for  any  edifice  to  whtdi 
the  term  basilica  could  have  been 
applied.  It  is  more  proljable  that  it 
was  a  temple  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
adjacent  to  the  cave  which  Narses 
destroyed  in  order  to  get  access  to  the 
citadel. 

Tomb  of  the  Sibyl — Another  proof 
of  the  late  period  at  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Sibyl  lingered  upon  the 
spot  is  found  in  another  passage  of  the 
same  oration  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  which 
he  describes  a  round  cinerary  urn, 
worked  in  brass  (^muc^  rva  in  xoAaof 
KoraaiewaafUifop),  in  which  tbey  said 
the  ashes  of  the  Sibyl  were  preserved. 
Pausaoiaa,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Justin  Martyr,  says  that  the  Cumseana 
showed  as  the  SibyUs  tomb  a  somJU 
stone  urn,  Alflcyor  lipiw  o^  ^mt^i^v 
Those  statements  are  sufiicient  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  tradition 
respecting  tbe  tomb  in  the  2d  cestory 
of  our  era;  but  tlial  it  was  notfatag^ 
more  than  a  tradition  may  be  inforred 
from  the  hcl  that  none  of  the  Bonun 
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1852  by  the  Prince  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
site  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Forum,  has  been  entirely  dis-. 
mantled.  It  was  upwards  of  100  feet 
in  length,  with  a  semi-circular  end; 
the  columns  of  the  portico  were  of 
cipoUino,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and, 
like  the  cornices,  were  remarkable  for 
their  high  finish  and  beautiful  work* 
manship.  A  statue  of  Diana  with  her 
dogs,  and  a  Latin  inMription  recording 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  at  the  cost 
of  Luoceiua,  were  found  among  the 
ruins.  There  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  restoring  the  Temple,  but 
the  Prince  removed  the  columns  and 
sculptures  to  Naples  as  soon  as  they 
were  excavated.  The  Aniphiiktatrt  is 
now  covered  with  earth  and  trees^  to 
which  it  doubtless  owes  its  preserve^ 
tion.  It  is  an  oval  building,  sur- 
rounded eiternally  by  a  colonnade  be^ 
tween  the  outer  and  inner  walls;  in 
the  interior  are  the  remains  of  21  rows 
of  seats  leading  down  to  the  arena. 

The  Arw>  Ftlioe,  the  only  existing 
gateway  of  the  city,  is  situated  in  a 
deep  cutting  in  the  tufa  l^ills  on  the 
eastern  side^  on  the  road  from  PuteoU 
to  Cuouc.  It  is  a  massive  brick  struc- 
ture, 60  feet  high  to  the  summit,  and 
is  pierced  by  a  single  arch  1 8  feet  in 
brndth.  T^e  walla,  of  which  we  see 
the  angles  at  the  side  of  the  gateway^ 
are  also  of  brick.  On  each  side  of  the 
arch  are  three  niches,  two  above,  and 
one  of  a  larger  sise  in  the  basement  of 
each  front  Above  are  the  remains  of 
a  channel  supposed  to  be  that  of  an 
aqueduct  which  was  carried  over  it* 
The  arch  also  served  as  a  bridge  uniting 
the  two  heights  which  were  separated 
by  the  fi>rmation  of  the  road.  On 
either  side  of  this  road,  which  stills  re* 
tains  many  traces  of  its  ancient  pave- 
ment, are  the  remains  of  tombs,  inmanji 
of  which,  when  first  opened,  were  found 
sarcophagi  and  stucco  ornaments  of 
great  richness  and  beauty.  Near  the 
gatewi^,  in  the  hill  which  forms  the 
southern  wall  of  the  long  straight  road* 
is  a  tunnel  called  the  Grotta  di  Pidm 
Mia  Paetf  from  a  Spaniard  of  that  iiam9 
whom  the  Vieeroy^  Don  Johmof  Aragon^ 
allowed  to  explore  it  at  the.  beginning 


writers,  who  are  generally  so  accurate 
in  their  topography  of  this  district, 
make  any  mention  of  such  a  monu- 
ment. -  In  modem  times,  a  ruined 
bouse  near  the  Temple  of  the  Giant 
has  been  shown  to  tmvellers  as  the 
tomb,  and  evidently  upon  no  better 
authority  than  that  which  identified 
the  vases  shown  to  the  two  Greek 
orators. 

Tempk$  and  AmphUhMOir^  —  The 
Tempk  of  ApdB/h  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  occupying  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Acropolis,  still  presents 
some  fragments  to  mark  its  site.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  a  portion 
of  a  fluted  column  and  a  single  capital, 
both  in  the  oldest  style  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture. The  position  of  the  temple 
must  have  made  it  a  grand  and  con- 
spicuous object  iVom  all  parts  of  the 
coast  and  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  Among  the 
confused  and  scattered  ruins  now  visible 
within  the  line  of  the  city  walls,  the 
two  Temples  and  the  Amphitheatre, 
formerly  called  the  Circus,  are  the 
most  remarkable ;  but  even  these  have 
sufiered  so  much  from  depredations  and 
neglect,  that  they  are  interesting  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  associations.  The 
TtmpU  of  ih€  Giant  (Tempio  del 
Gigante),  of  which  the  square  vaulted 
cella  was  the  roost  conspicuous  monu- 
nnent  of  the  city  down  to  the  dose  of 
the  lest  century,  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed,  the  greater  part  of 
what  we  now  see  being  a  modem  resto- 
ration. The  colossal  sitting  sUtue  of 
Jupiter  Stator  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
was  found  in  the  cella,  and  the  same 
collection  contains  numerous  fragments 
of  architecture  and  statuary  which  have 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  site. 
Tlie  TewtpU  of  Serapitt  discovered  in 
1839,  is  a  Roman  ruin  of  imperial 
times,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  objects 
found  in  it,  among  which  were  some 
Egyptian  statues  of  colossal  sise.  The 
Temple  of  Auffuehie,  discovered  in  1606 
by  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  who  obtained  many  statues 
from  its  ruins,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  materials; 
not  even  the  site  is  now  rensembered. 
Tbe    Temple  of  Diamh  discovered  in 
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of  the  16th  century.  It  was  once  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  Avernus ;  but  it  is  now 
vith  more  probability  considered  to  be 
the  tunnel  which  communicated  be- 
tween tlie  Forest  of  Hamas  and  the 
Temple  of  Apollo. 

The  Neenpoli$  of  Cum*  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  cemetery  which 
has  yet  been  discovered  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  we  may  perhaps  venture  to 
assert  that  there  is  no  other  in  Europe 
of  such  historical  importance  as  illus- 
trating the  habits  of  successive  races 
and  tne  distinct  epochs  of  ancient  co- 
lonisation. The  tombs  were  constructed 
one  over  the  other,  forming  as  it  were 
three  several  stories*  each  being  the 
work  of  a  different  age.     The  first  or 
lowest  are  Phoenician,  the  second  Pe- 
lasgie,  the  third  Italo- Greek  ;  and  in 
the  earth  which  covers  and  surrounds 
all  tliese,  are  the  cinerary  urns  of  the 
Romans.     The  Phoenician  tombs  were 
excavated  simply  in  the  earth.     When 
first  opened   they  were  found  still  to 
contain  skeletons,  which  fell  to  dust 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.     At 
the  head  gnd  feet   were  vases  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  rings  and  fibulas 
of  bronze,  scarabaei,  glass  beads,  and 
fragments  of  burnt  wood.  The  Pelasgic 
tombs,  which  were  built  upon  them, 
were  formed  of  four  large  slabs  of  tufa  or 
pipemo,  covered  in  most  instances  with 
three  flat  stones ;  but  some  have  been 
found  with  sloping  roofs,  the  stones 
meeting  in  the  middle  and  giving  the 
tomb  the  appearance  of  a  small  house. 
Some  of   these   sepulchral   chambers 
contained  two  skeletons,  but  generally 
they  contained  only  one;  with  black 
painted  vases  of  an  archaic  character, 
and    occasionally     vases    with    black 
figures  on  a  yellow  ground,  in  which 
we  trace  Pelasgic  art  to  its  Egyptian 
origin.  The  Italo- Greek  tombs,  which 
formed  the  third  story,  and  were  evi- 
dently the  work  of  the  Cunueans  when 
they  had  become  an  important  element 
in  the  great  Italian  family,  were  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  their  an- 
cestors,  but  were  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  superior  manufacture  and 
greater  elegance  of  the  vases,  by  the 
yichnesa  of  the  funeral  furniture,  and 


by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  instead 
of  bronze  in  the  personal  ornaments, 
thus  confirming  the  statement  of  their 
own  poetic  historian,  Hyperochus,  as  we 
read  in  Athensus,  that  "the(CumaBan) 
citizens  wore  embroidered  robes  and 
much  gold  in  their  dresses,  and  never 
went  beyond  the  waUs  of  the  city  but 
in  a  coach  drawn  by  two  horses.**     In 
the  earth  of  the  Necropolis  were  found 
the  urns  and  vases  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  Uomans.     Many  of  these  vases 
showed  by  their  style  and  mauufiuN 
ture  that  they  had  been  removed  firom 
the  more  ancient  tombs  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Romans  to  their  own 
use ;  indeed  the  tombs  themselves  af- 
forded ample  eviden<?ie  of  this  feet,  for 
many  of  Uiem  bore  marks  of  having 
been  plundered.     From  these   details 
it   will  be  seen   that  the  Necropolis 
contains    at    least    17   centuries      of 
monuments,    commencing    with    the 
Phoenician  emigration  which  the  most 
learned  orientalists  date  from  the  time 
of  Joshua,  or  about  1400  years  before 
our  era,  and  coming  down  to  the  time 
of  Constantine,  and  possibly  to    the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     The  first 
excavations    were    made    about    100 
years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Carlo  Bor- 
bone,  when  the  numerous  sepulchral 
objects  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
were   discovered.       Camillo   Pademi, 
then  the  keeper  of  the  Museum,  com- 
municated an   account  of   these    re- 
searches to  the  Royal  Society  in  1755, 
a  few   weeks  after    they   were  com- 
pleted.    He  describes  the  first  tomb 
opened  as  that  of  the  Papiria  fitmily, 
and  states  that  there  were  three  skeletons 
on  the  floor,  each  inclosed  in  an  oblong 
case  or  coffin,  formed  of  four  sbba  of 
piperno.     One  of  the  skeletons   was 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  asbestos,  with 
the   remains   of  a  robe  embroidered 
with  gold,  the  threads  of  which  were 
perfect,  and  with  fragments  of  paper 
or  papyrus,   one   side  of  which   was 
covered  with  red  lead*  the  other  black. 
Among  the  other  objects  found  in  the 
tomb  were  a  metal  mirror,  three  tessera? 
or  dice,  an  iron  lectistemium  or  pul- 
vinar  with  ivory  ornaments,  two  heads 
of  horses  of  the  same  material,  several 
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kicbrymatories  of  earthenware,  two  of 
oriental  alabaster  of  eiquisite  work- 
xnansbip,  and  numerous  pieces  of  the 
confection  of  myrrh  and  spices  which 
was  placed  on  dead  bodies  by  the 
Greeks.  Under  one  of  the  skeletons 
was  a  padlock  through  which  three  iron 
strigils  were  passed.  Adjoining  this 
tomb  was  another  for  the  frecdmen  of 
the  same  family.  It  differed  from 
that  chiefly  in  the  urns,  which  con- 
tained the  bones  and  ashes,  being  of 
common  black  earthenware ',  the  dice, 
mirrors,  strigils  and  fibulas  were  like 
those  in  the  principal  tomb.  Two 
glasses,  resembling  our  modem  wine 
glasses,  were  found,  one  of  which  still 
contained  a  liquor  resembling  red  wine 
in  colour,  the  other  a  liquor  more 
limpid  than  white  wine  but  without 
any  smell.  Two  earthen  lamps  wer^ 
also  found  in  it  which  still  rank  among 
the  most  beautiful  objects  of  their 
class  in  the  Museum.  Another  tomb 
contained  a  small  earthern  urn  with 
its  cover,  and  a  small  glass  urn  of  very 
elegant  form,  containing  the  a&hes  of 
a  child,  whose  toys  were  found  near  it. 
Among  them  were  two  miniature  water 
jugs  such  as  are  now  seen  in  the  dolls* 
houses  of  children,  two  glazed  mugs  with 
handles  equally  small,  and  a  water 
Yessel  in  the  form  of  a  recumbent  ox 
with  a  handle  on  one  side  of  the  body. 
In  the  same  tomb  was  found  a  mon- 
strous priapus  of  red  earth  with  wings. 
In  the  excavations  of  recent  years, 
another  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  tower 
has  been  opened  which  contained  no- 
thing but  the  bones  of  a  child  and  its 
toys,  including  a  quantity  of  glass 
marbles,  a  child's  fountain,  two  figures 
of  cocks,  a  panther,  a  goat,  &c.  In 
other  tombs  of  the  same  period,  an 
immense  number  of  valuable  objects 
have  been  discovered,  such  as  neck- 
laces of  gold  beads  and  of  terra  cotta 
gilt,  gold  rings  with  intaglios  gold 
astragali,  cloth  of  gold,  silver  fibulsB, 
circular  mirrors  or  specchj  of  nlver, 
vessels  of  blue  glass,  some  exquisite 
vases  of  black  ware,  lamps  of  elegant 
forms,  painted  hydris,  balsamatories, 
ointment  pots,  strigils,  tesserse,  &c. 
One  of  the  necklaces  contained  34 
S.  ItaK 


gold  beads  with  a  clasp  of  rams'  heads, 
and  a  pendent  representing  a  crowned 
bust  of  some  deity  wearing  a  necklace 
and  earrings  of  gold  olives.  This  fruit 
seems  to  have  been  in  peculiar  favour 
as  an  ornament,  fov  one  of  the  neck* 
laces  of  terra  cotta  represented  a  string 
of  olives  gilt.  In  another  tomb  was 
found  the  beautiful  suit  of  Greek 
armour  which  has  passed  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Count  di  Milano  into 
that  of  the  Tower  of  London.  In 
others  recently  excavated  by  the  Prince 
of  Syracuse  numerous  vases  in  terra 
cotta  and  glass,  cinerary  urns,  and  ske- 
letons were  found ;  in  two  instances, 
artificial  heads  made  of  a  composition 
in  which  wax  was  a  principal  ingredient, 
were  found  lying  by  the  side  of  the  ske- 
letons. One  of  these  heads  had  glass 
eyes,  llie  features,  which  were  those 
of  young  men,  were  so  perfectly  defined 
as  to  give  probability  to  the  conjecture 
of  the  Neapolitan  antiquaries  that  the 
heads  were  formed  from  casts  taken 
after  death.  Near  the  Lago  di  Licola,  a 
Greek  tomb  has  been  excavated  which 
contained  stucco  bas-reliefs  of  the  Cu- 
maean  skeletons,  the  Judgment  of 
Minos,  and  the  Delights  of  Elysium. 

The  Forut  of  HamtB,  the  *•  Triviie 
Lucus  **  of  Virgil,  is  identified  with  a 
wood  about  8  miles  north  of  Cumae  and 
about  midway  between  the  city  and 
Litemum.  Livy  mentions  it  as  cele- 
brated for  its  nocturnal  sacrifices,  and 
for  the  treachery  and  subsequent  mas- 
sacre of  the  Campanians,  who  endea- 
voured to  gain  possession  of  Cumae 
under  the  pretence  of  attending  the 
solemnities  of  this  sacred  grove. 

LITKRNUM. 

The  road  from  Cuma?  to  Liternum 
(6  miles),  as  we  have  already  stated, 
is  the  Via  Domitiana  which  branched 
off  from  the  Appian  at  Sinuessa,  and 
traversed  the  flat  coast  which  lies  along 
the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  on  its  way 
to  Cumae,  Baiae,  and  Misenura.  It  is 
bordered  by  tombs  for  a  short  distance 
after  leaving  the  city,  and  in  one  place 
are  the  remains  of  a  hemicycle,  with 
seats,  which  was  formerly  decorated 
with  paintings  of  Europaand  the  Bullj 
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the  Nereids  riding  on  Sea-horses,  and 
other  familiar  subjects.  The  ancient 
pavement,  composed  of  massive  blocks 
of  piperno,'b  still  perfect  in  many  parts. 

The  lAigo  di  Licola,  which  the  road 
passes  soon  afVer  it  leaves  Cumas,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  canal 
begun  by  Nero  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting Avernus  with  the  Tiber  at 
Ostia,  and  abandoned,  on  account  of  the 
expense,  as  soon  as  this  portion  was 
completed .  We  have  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  Avernus  that  this  project 
would  have  effectually  drained  the 
Pontine  Marshes ;  but  so  vast  and  im- 
practicable was  it  considered  at  the 
time  that  it  induced  Tacitus  to  describe 
its  author  as  the  incredibiUmm  eupitor. 
For  years  the  lake  has  been  one  of  the 
prolific  sources  of  the  malaria  which 
afflicts  this  coast  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  ;  but  extensive  works  have  re- 
cently been  in  progress  for  draining 
the  whole  of  the  marshy  tract,  which 
extends  as  far  north  as  Mondragone. 
The  forests  around  Licola  were  the 
royal  chase  of  Frederick  II..  The 
mountain  on  the  right,  called  Monte 
Gaudo,  is  the  western  extremity  of  a 
ridge  of  hills  which  form  a  rast  semi- 
circle round  the  craters  of  the  Pble- 
graean  Fields.  The  Camaldoli  is  built 
on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  semicircle, 
and  the  ridge  of  the  Capodimonte  is  a 
prolongation  of  it.  Monte  Gaudo  is 
the  mountain  celebrated  by  Pliny  for 
its  intoxicating  water. 

The  city  of  Litsrmum,  a  name  im- 
perishably  associated  with  thatofScipio 
Africanus,  is  now  represented  by  the 
fishing  village  of  PatriOf  situated  near 
the  bridge  by  which  the  Domitian 
Way  crossed  the  canal  connecting  the 
ancient  port,  now  called  the  Lago  di 
Patria,  with  the  sea.  Liternum,  as  its 
name  implies,  was  of  Phoenician  origin ; 
but  we  know  very  little  of  its  subse- 
quent history.  About  two  centuries 
before  our  era  it  was  occupied  by  a 
Roman  colony,  planted  here  during  the 
consulate  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  T. 
Semproniiis  Longus.  This  colony  was 
subsequently  increased  by  Augustus, 
in  whoso  reign  Agrippa  enlarged  and 


restored  the  port  and  its  canal,  now 
converted  into  a  marshy  lake  by  the 
accumulation  of  sand,  and  by  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land.  The 
city  was  entirely  destroyed  hj  Gen- 
seric  in  the  year  455,  and  not  a  trace 
now  remains  of  its  ancient  greatness. 
Scipio  Alricanus  had  a  villa  in  the  cit j 
or  its  suburbs,  to  which  he  retired 
when  the  malevolence  of  his  country- 
men and  the  envy  of  the  Senate  accused 
him  of  extortion  in  the  war  against 
Antioehus,  king  of  Syria.  Here  he 
died  in  voluntary  exile,  b.  c.  184.  Vale- 
rius Maximus  tells  us  that  in  his  dying 
moments,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
at  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen, 
he  composed  the  celebrated  epitaph 
which  he  ordered  to  be  inscribed  upon 
his  tomb,  iNoaATA  Patria,  kk  os^ 
QuintM  MIA  HABxs.  After  bis  death, 
the  Romans  were  anxious  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  their  past  injustice 
by  loading  his  name  and  memory  with 
honours.  A  tomb,  surmounted  by  a 
statue,  had  been  erected  at  Liternum 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  buried,  and  a 
mausoleum  had  been  erected  at  Rome 
beyond  the  Porta  Capena,  with  three 
statues,  which  were  said  to  represent 
himself,  his  brother  Lucius  the  con- 
queror of  Antioehus,  and  the  poet 
Ennius,  who  had  been  the  companion 
of  his  exile.  It  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Livy,  written  nearly  two  centuries 
after  Scipio*s  death,  that  the  Romans 
were  anxious  to  have  it  believed  that 
the  body  had  been  removed  from  Li- 
ternum and  deposited  in  this  Roman 
mausoleum,  and  this  feeling  wascarried 
so  far  that  Scipio  was  even  reported  to 
have  died  at  Rome.  Livy  tells  us  that 
so  numerous  and  contradictory  were 
these  rumours,  that  he  knew  not  what 
he  could  believe : — *'  Some  say  that  he 
died  and  was  buried  at  Rome,  others 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Liter- 
num ;  and  at  both  places  there  are 
monuments  and  statues.  For  there  is 
a  monument  at  Liternum  surmounted 
by  a  statue  which  I  myself  lately  saw 
there  after  it  had  been  thrown  down  by 
a  tempest.  {Nam  et  Litemi  monimmUKm 
monimenioqme  ttatua  mjmimpotiia  Jkii^ 
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quam  tempestaie  ditjectam  nuper  vidimuM 
iptu  )  And  beyond  the  Porta  Capena 
gate  at  Rome,  in  the  monument  of  the 
Scipios,  there  are  three  statues,  two  of 
which  are  said  to  be  those  of  Publius 
and  Lucius  Scipio ;  the  third,  that  of 
the  poet  Ennius."  This  description  is 
supposed  to  apply  to  Uie  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  beyond  the  present  Porta  San 
Sebastiano  at  Rome,  in  which  the  sar- 
cophagus of  Scipio  Barbatus  was  disco- 
▼ered.  Now,  we  know  that  no  monu- 
ment bearing  the  name  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  —  no  sarcophagus  which  eouid 
in  any  way  be  identiSed  with  his  great 
name  —  was  discovered  in  that  tomb ; 
and  though  the  laurelled  bust  which 
was  found  there  was  once  believed  to 
be  that  of  Ennius,  a  subsequent  com- 
pari&cm  of  authenticated  busts  has  not 
confirmed  the  supposition.  We  may 
also  presume  that  neither  Scipio's 
widow,  Emilia,  the  daughter  of 
1*.  ^miliua  Paulus,  under  whom  he 
served  at  Cannas,  nor  any  member  of 
the  Scipio  family,  would  have  removed 
his  body  to  Rome  in  spite  of  his  ex- 
press injunctions  to  the  contrary.  Livy 
bimselfevidently  disbelieved  the  Roman 
story,  for  in  a  subsequent  book  he  says 
expressly  that  Scipio  died  at  Liternum, 
where,  by  his  own  command,  he  was 
buried,  and  where  a  monument  was 
erected,  '*lest  his  ftineral  should  be 
solemniied  in  his  uogratefiil  country," 
Vitam  Litemo  egit  $ine  desiderio  Urbis. 
Morientem  rure  eo  ipw  loeo  gepeHri  m 
JuBsisie  ferunt,  m&nimenimnqu€  tin  <Bdi' 
jicta^  nit  funu9  tUn  in  ingraia  patria 
^erel'*— Lib.  xxxviii.  53.  This  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Seneea  and  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  who 
wrote  about  half  a  century  later  than 
Livy,  and  who  were  both  intimately 
acquainted  vrith  Liternum.  Seneca, 
in  his  86th  Epistle,  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  the  villa  and  of  the 
reverence  with  which  he  approached 
the  tomb  which  stood  within  its  pre- 
cincts. "Living,"  he  says,  "in  the 
rery  town  of  Scipio  Africanus,  I  have 
adored  his  spirit  and  the  altar  which 
i  suppose  to  be  the  tomb  of  so  great  a 
man.  I  persuade  myself,  indeed,  that 
hia  soul  has  returned  to  heaven,  whence 
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it  came,  not  because  he  led  mighty 
armies  to  victory,  but  on  account  of 
his  singular  moderation  and  piety, 
which  were  more  admirable  in  him  when 
he  abandoned  his  country  than  when 
he  defended  it  1  saw  his  villa,  built  of 
squared  stone  ;  a  wall  surrounding  the 
wood,  and  towers  erected  on  both  sides 
for  its  defence;  a  cistern  under  the 
house  and  gardens,  large  enough  ibr 
the  use  even  of  an  army  ;  a  small, 
narrow,  and  very  dark  bath  after  the 
ancient  custom ;  for  a  bath  did  not  ap- 
pear hot  to  our  ancestors  unless  it  was 
gloomy.  I  felt  therefore  a  great  delight 
while  contemplating  Scipio's  habits 
and  our  own.  In  this  comer,  that 
*  terror  of  Carthage,*  to  whom  Rome  is 
indebted  for  having  been  taken  but 
once,  performed  his  ablutions  when 
wearied  by  his  rural  labours;  for  he 
exercised  himself  with  work,  and  tilled 
his  own  land  after  the  fashion  of  ancient 
times.  Under  this  roof,  poor  and 
humble  as  it  is,  he  stood ;  this  pave- 
ment, mean  as  it  is,  sustained  him.** 
He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  bath 
was  lighted  by  chinks  rather  than  by 
windows,  rimes  magis  quam  fenewtras, 
and  compares  the  simple  habits,  of 
which  all  these  were  the  indications, 
with  the  luxury  of  the  modern  Romans, 
who  thought  themselves  poor  and 
mean  if  their  baths  were  not  refulgent 
with  large  and  costly  glasses.  He  tells 
us  also  that  he  had  long  conversations 
with  ^gialus,  who  was  then  the  owner 
of  the  villa,  respecting  the  transplanting 
of  his  olive  trees  and  vines  and  the 
management  of  his  crops,  which  con- 
sisted of  beans  and  millet.  Pliny  the 
naturalist,  who  must  have  become 
familiar  with  the  place  during  his  com- 
mand of  the  Misenum  fleet,  in  his 
account  of  the  *'  Longevity  of  Trees," 
describes,  among  those  which  the 
memory  of  man  carefully  cherishes,  the 
**  olive  trees  still  existing  at  Liternum, 
planted  by  the  hand  of  Africanus  the 
Elder,  and  a  myrtle  of  conspicuous 
size.**  As  the  death  of  Scipio  occurred 
1 84  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  of  Pliny  79  years  afler  it,  the 
olive  trees  and  the  myrtle  here  men- 
tioned must  have  been  about  250  years 
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old.  The  villa,  with  its  walls  and  towers, 
no  doubt  shared  the  fate  of  the  city  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  Genseric  A  constant 
tradition,  however,  has  Unj^rered  on  the 
spot,  that  the  tower  now  called  the 
Torre  di  Patria  was  built  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  villa,  and  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  tomb  of  the  conqueror  of 
HannibaL  This  tradition  has  derived 
confirmation  from  the  facts  that  the 
celebrated  bust  of  Scipio,  which  bears 
the  mark  of  his  wound  on  the  bald 
head,  was  found  beneath  the  tower, 
and  that  an  ancient  marble,  inscribed 
with  the  word  PxTaiA,  vas  found  built 
into  its  wall.  Three  marble  statues, 
larger  than  life,  have  recently  been 
discovered  near  the  lake;  one  was  a 
female  draped  figure,  the  oihers  were 
males  wearing  the  Roman  toga.  Be- 
fore these  discoveries  were  made,  some 
of  the  local  antiquaries  were  disposed 
to  place  the  site  of  the  villa  about  six 
miles  inland,  at  a  place  called  Vico  di 
Fantano. 

Tlie  Lago  di  Patria  derives  its  waters 
irom  tlie  Clanius,  now  a  small  sluggish 
stream  called  the  Regj  Lagni,  a  cor- 
ruption of  its  Greek  name  TKomIs, 
This  stream  drains  the  plain  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro  as  far  inland  as  Mad- 
daloni,  and  fidls  into  the  sea  between 
the  Lake  and  the  Volturno.  Near 
Vico  di  Pantano,  it  throws  oiF  a  small 
branch  called  the  Canale  di  Vena, 
which  flows  through  this  lake,  and 
through  the  canal  of  Agrippa  into 
the  sea  at  the  place  called  Foce  di 
Patria.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  a  mere 
marsh,  which  swarms  with  wild  ducks 
in  winter.  Between  it  and  the  sea 
traces  of  walls  are  visible  in  the  sand, 
showing  that  the  land  has  sunk  below 
its  ancient  leveL  A  further  proof  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
upon  this  coast  is  seen  in  the  deposits 
of  marine  shells  along  the  low  cliflb 
which  extend  from  the  Lake  of  Fusaro 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Voltumo. 

Beyond  Patria  the  road  traverses  the 
Bosco  di  Varcaturo,  the  ancient  Sj/lva 
GaUinaria,  which  still  abounds  with 
game  as  in  ancient  times,  and  recalls 
the  Phoenician  n^inS  ^^^^^^  gave  name 
to,tti«  city  of  Litemum.     The  whole  J 


of  the  flat  sandy  plain  is  covered  with 
lentiscus  and  pine  forests,  which  sap- 
plied  the  Roman  fleet  at  Miscnum  with 
timber  for  their  masts,  as  the  Pineta  of 
RaTenna  supplied  the  fleet  stationed  in 
the  Upper  Sea.  The  Via  Domitiana 
crossed  the  Voltumo  near  its  mouth  at 
Castel  Voltumo,  by  a  bridge  on  whidi 
Domitian  built  a  triumphal  arch.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  river  it  traverses 
the  royal  chase  of  Mondragone,  and  at 
the  Rooea  of  that  name,  which  marks 
the  site  of  Sinueasa,  it  ^Is  into  the 
Appian  (Route  48.).  The  ancient 
pavement  is  still  perfect  nearly  the 
whole  way  from  the  Voltumo  to  Moa^ 
dragone. 

THE  KOaTHXaN   CXATEXS. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  line  of 
extinct  volcanic  craters  which  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Phlegraean 
Fields,  extending  from  Monte  Rosso^ 
near  Cumas,  to  the  western  entrance  of 
the  Grottadi  Posilipo.  These  are  Monte 
Barbarok  Monte  Cigliano,  Monte  Can^ 
pana,  Astroni,  and  Agnano ;  the  latter 
now  a  lake  like  Averaus. 

The  traveller  who  is  disposed  to  give 
more  time  to  this  district  than  is  usually 
aflfbrded  to  it,  will  do  well  to  make 
these  craters  the  object  of  a  separate 
excursion,  combined  with  Cumae  and 
Litornum.  In  that  case  he  will,  of 
course,  reverse  the  order  which  we 
have  now  to  adopt,  in  describing  them 
on  our  return  from  Cumas  to  Naples. 

MovTs  BAaBARo,  the  Mons  Gaums 
of  Cicero,  Livy,  Lucan,  Pliny,  fiitius 
Italicus,  and  Juvenal,  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  ancient  volcanic  cones 
of  the  district.  It  resembles  Monte 
Nuovo  in  its  general  outline,  but  is 
about  three  times  as  large.  1 1  has  a  deep 
and  nearly  oval  crater,  about  S^  oiiles 
in  eircumference,  with  an  opening  in  the 
eastern  side  apparently  made  by  art. 
In  this  cutting  we  see  that  the  moun- 
tain, like  Monte  Nuovo,  is  composed 
partly  of  enormous  beds  of  loose  scoriae 
and  partly  of  beds  of  pumiceous  tufa, 
which  have  stratified  on  the  cone  in  the 
form  of  indurated  mud.  Some  of  these 
strata  abound  in  pisolitic  globules,  like 
the  tuias  of  Pompeii,  and  some  baTe 
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decomposed  into  a  valuable  claj,  like 
the  pozzolana  beds  of  Monte  Nuoto. 
Not  a  trace  of  lava  is  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  mountain.  The  plain 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  crater,  now 
called  Campiglione,  has  long  been  known 
for  its  extraordinary  fertility.  It  has 
a  fiirm-house  in  the  centre.  Externally 
the  cone  is  covered  with  vineyards, 
which  are  more  yaluable  than  orna- 
mental, for  when  the  vine  is  not  in  leaf 
they  give  the  mountain  a  barren  and 
cheerless  aspect,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  its  modern  name.  These  vine- 
yards,  however,  in  Roman  times,  were 
considered  to  form  part  of  the  Falernian 
territory.  The  wine'which  they  pro- 
duced is  mentioned  by  many  writers 
under  the  name  6f  Gauranus ;  and  no 
higher  praise  of  its  qualities  can  be 
desired  than  that  of  AthenKus,  who, 
by  the  epithets  he  has  conferred  upon 
it  in  his  Deipnosophists^  has  corome- 
morated  its  body  and  its  tonic  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  its  scarcity  and  de* 
licious  flavour:  hxiyoi  irol  K(i\Ai(rros, 
vpoifim  re  eihovos  koI  waxyf-  The  wine 
now  produced  by  Monte  Barbaro  and 
by  the  vineyards  on  the  plain  between 
it  and  A  versa,  is  a  white  sparkling 
wine,  with  a  slight  tartness,  which  has 
given  to  it  the  well-known  name  of 
Asprino.  As  Aversa  is  the  head 
quarters  of  this  wine-growing  tract, 
Asprino  is  generally  considered  an 
Aversa  wine ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  the  produce  of  this  mountain,  and 
the  choicer  kinds  still  bear  the  name  of 
**  Falemum  Gauranum."  Before  the 
formation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  "  Graurus 
inanis,**  as  Juvenal  calls  it,  must  have 
been  a  very  striking  object  from  all 
parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Poszuoli,  to  which, 
indeed,  Statius  gives  the  name  of 
**  Sinus  Gauranus.**  In  English  lite- 
rature it  has  been  sung  in  I^tin  verse 
by  the  poet  Gray,  who  attributes  the 
scanty  vegetation  on  its  suHaoe  to  the 
Mgva  vicinia  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  thus 
pictures  the  slow  return  of  its  fertility  • 

*'  Raro  per  clivos  baud  icciiu  ordlne  vidl 
Caneicentem  oleam  :   longum  pott  tempus 

amicti 
Vlte  virent   tumuli;  patriamque  revliere 
gaudent 


Bacchut  In  aMuetla  tenerum  caput  exerit  arvia 
Vix  tandem,  infidoqueaudet  te  credere  coelo.** 

Monte  Cigliana,  between  Monte  Bar* 
baro  and  Astroni,  is  a  small  cone  with 
a  deep  crater,  about  the  size  of  Monte 
Nuovo.  Monte  Campanat  further  in* 
land,  on  the  N.E.,  is  another  crater  of 
the  same  kind,  which  presents  the  same 
geological  features. 

AtTROMx,  the  '*  Struni  '*  of  the  middle 
ages,  can  only  be  visited  by  an  order 
from  the  Roval  Chaml>erlain ;  the  fee  to 
the  custode  is  from  two  to  four  carlini, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  party. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of 
the  volcanic  craters  of  this  district.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  used  as  the  pre* 
serve  of  the  wild  boars  and  deer  for  the 
royal  chase,  and,  although  a  stone  wall 
has  been  built  upon  its  margin  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  animals,  the  rim 
of  the  crater,  which  is  rather  more  than 
four  miles  in  circuit,  is  entirely  un- 
broken, except  by  the  artificial  entrance. 
The  ascent  is  steep,  but  quite  practi- 
cable in  a  carriage.  The  interior  of  the 
crater  is  covered  with  magniftcent  ilexes 
and  other  forest  trees,  both  on  the  sides 
and  bottom,  presenting  a  very  beautiful 
scene,  especially  in  the  early  spring. 
A  descent  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
leads  to  the  plain  which  formed  the 
floor  of  the  ancient  crater.  A  carriage 
drive  traverses  the  whole  circumference 
of  this  plain.  At  the  S.£.  end  are 
tliree  lakes,  one  of  which  is  of  con- 
siderable size  and  very  deep.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plain  a  small  hillock  of 
trachyte,  as  in  the  Solfatara,  protrudes 
upwards  through  the  strata,  which, 
when  examined  in  the  sides  of  the 
crater,  are  seen  to  be  beds  of  tufii  and 
pumice,  stratified  conformably  to  the 
structure  of  the  cone.  In  1452,  Al- 
fonso the  Magnanimous,  gave  a  grand 
festival  in  this  crater  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  between  his  niece  Eleanor  of 
Aragon  and  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  Pontanus  tells  us  that  30,000 
persons  were  present,  that  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  used  on  the  occasion  were 
valued  at  150,000  golden  ducats,  and 
that  cascades  and  rivulets  of  wine  were 
constantly  flowing.  Even  the  horses 
which  conveyed  the  company  to  th« 
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festival  were  fed,  according  to  the  local 
chronicles,  on  comfits  instead  of  grain  ; 
and  the  last  scene  of  the  celebration  was 
a  hunt  by  torchlight,  which  must  have 
realised  the  most  romantic  creatiixis  of 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

Lakr  or  AoHikNO.  —  From  the  foot 
of  Astroni  a  road,  bordered  by  trees, 
leads  us  to  this  pretty  lake,  about  half 
a  mile  distant  It  is  nearly  3  miles  in 
circumference,  but  more  irregular  in 
its  outline  than  the  other  volcanic 
craters  in  its  neighbourhood.  Though 
its  banks  are  beautifully  diversified  with 
hills  and  verdure,  and  though  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  is  generally  alive  with 
water  birds,  the  lake  is  a  constant  source 
of  malaria,  caused  partly  by  the  exha- 
lations of  warm  vapour  impr^nated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  partly 
by  the  quantity  of  flax  which  is  steeped 
in  its  waters,  particularly  during  the 
summer.  The  name  Agnano  is  sup' 
posed  to  be  a  corrtiption  of  Anglano, 
from  the  anglanum  of  low  Latinity, 
a  term  not  inappropriate  to  a  lake 
which  acts  as  a  "strainer**  to  the 
waters  from  the  surrounding  hills. 
Some,  however,  believe  that  the  me- 
dieeval  name  was  **  Anguiano,"  in  re- 
ference to  the  immense  number  of 
snakes  which  infest  the  banks  in  spring. 
Neither  the  lake  nor  the  crater  which 
contains  it  is  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer.  From  this  silence,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  crater  has  undergone 
considerable  changes  since  the  Roman 
period ;  that  its  floor  was  originally 
occupied  by  baths  or  ponds  connected 
with  the  Villa  of  LucuUus,  and  that 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  lake  by 
natural  causes.  Immense  masses  of 
masonry  have  been  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  there  are  numerous 
passages  and  tunnels  in  the  hills,  which 
appear,  firom  their  directiou,  to  have 
connected  the  basin  in  some  way  with 
the  great  villa  of  Posilipo.  The  geo* 
logical  structure  of  this  crater  is  simi- 
lar to  that  we  have  noticed  in  the 
other  craters  of  the  district  The  tufa, 
which  is  evidently  an  indurated  pu- 
miceoua  mud,  slopes  away  irom  the 
centre,  conformably  to  the  conical  sur- 
face, and  is  now  decomposing  into  a 


clay  like  that  of  Monte  Nuovo,  tlie 
value  of  which,  for  the  numufacture 
of  pozzolana,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

Stufe  di  San  Germano*  — -  On  the  ^' 
S.E.  bank  of  the  lake  are  some  old  and 
dirty  chambers  in  which  the  hot  sul- 
phurous vapour  which  issues  from  the 
soil  at  the  temperature  of  1 80^  Fahr.  is 
collected  for  tlie  cure  of  gouty  and 
rheumatic  cases  from  the  hospitals  of 
Naples.  From  fhe  success  which  is 
said  to  have  attended  their  use,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  no  attempt  haa 
yet  been  made  to  convert  the  vapour 
to  a  profitable  purpose,  by  erecting 
a  new  and  convenient  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  invalids.  The  name 
of  the  stufe  commemorates  the  vtnon 
ot  S.  Germano,  Bishop  of  Capua,  in 
the  6th  century,  which  St  Gregory 
the  Great  has  recorded  in  his  Dia- 
logues. Behind  the  stufe  are  some 
extensive  ruins  of  Roman  coostrucdon, 
of  whose  history  we  have  no  record. 
They  are  supposed,  with  some  proba- 
bility, to  be  the  remains  of  baths  of 
great  magnificence. 

GaoTTA    DKL    Cane This    eele-  V 

brated  cave,  which  the  books  of  our  V^ 
early  childhood  classed  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  is  nothing  more  than  - 
a  small  aperture,  resembling  a  cellar, 
at  the  base  of  the  rocky  hill,  about 
100  paces  from  the  Stufe.  It  is  closed 
by  a  door,  the  key  oi  which  is  kept  by 
the  custode  of  the  Stufe,  who  expects  a  ^ 
couple  of  carlini  for  showing  the  ex- 
periment with  tlie  dog,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  The  cavern  was 
known  to  Pliny,  who  describes  it 
among  the  MpiraculOf  et  terobet  cAorenMc, 
morti/erum  tpirititm  exhakutUt.  It  is 
continually  exhaling  from  its  sides  and 
floor  volumes  of  steam  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  the  latter,  from 
its  greater  specific  gravity,  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  and  flows  over  the 
step  of  the  door,  which  is  slightly 
elevated  above  it.  The  upper  part  of 
the  cave,  therefore,  is  free  fi^m  the 
gas,  while  the  floor  is  completely 
covered  by  it  Cluverius  says  that  the 
grotto  was  once  used  as  a  place  of 
execution  for  Turkish  captives,   who 
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were  shut  up  within  its  walls  and  left 

to  die  of  suffocation,  a  merciful  fate 

compared  with  the  lingering  tortures 

which  the  Mahometan  pirates  of  the 

same  period  inflicted  on  their  Christian 

captiTen.     It  is  said  that  Don  Pedro 

de  Toledo  tried  the  same  experiment 

upon    two   galley   slaves,    with    fittal 

effect     Addison,  on   his  visit  to  the 

cavern,  made  a  series  of  very  interesting 

experiments     which    anticipated    all 

those  performed    by  subsequent   ob- 
servers.    He  found  that  a  pistol  could 

not  be  fired  at  the  bottom,  and  that,  on 

laying  a  train  of  gunpowder  and  ig- 
niting it  on  the  outside  of  the  cavern, 

the  carbonic  acid  gas  "could  not  inter- 
cept the  train  of  fire  when  it  once  began 

flashing,  nor  hinder  it  from  running  to 

the  very  end."     He  found  that  a  viper 

was  nine  minutes  in  dying  on  the  first 

trial,  and  ten  minutes  on  the  second, 

this  increased  vitality  being  attribut- 
able, in  his  opinion,  to  the  large  stock 

of  air  which  it  had  inhaled  titer  the 

first  trial.     He  found  that  the  dog  was 

not  longer  in  expiring  on  the  first  ex- 
periment than   on   the  second.      Dr. 

Daubeny  found  that  phosphorus  would 

continue  lighted  at  about  two  feet  above 

the  bottom,  that  a  sulphur  match  went 

out  a  few  inches  above  it,  and  a  wax 

taper  at  a  still  higher  level.     It  has 

frequently  been  asserted  that  the  dog, 

upon  whom  this  sie  tine    morte  mori 

C   experiment   is  usually  performed  for 

■'  the  amusement  of  travellers,  is  so  as- 

j  customed  to    ''die**  that  he  become 

indifferent  to    his   fi&te.      We  disbe- 
lieve   this   statement  altogether,   and 

on  the  simple  ground  that  we  have 

never  seen  any  dog  in  perfect  health 

who  has  been  long  the  subject  of  the 

exhibition.      The  effects  of  the  gas, 

moreover,  are  seen  quite  as  wdl,  if  not 

better,  in  a  torch,  a  lighted  candle,  or 

a  pistol. 

The  traveller  who  has  not  examined 

the  hot  springs  of  the  Pitciartetti,  in  the 

order  in  which  we  have  described  them 

(p.  387.)  had  better  visit  them  from  this 

side,  and  extend  his  excursion  to  the 

Solfotara  also,   if  it  be  inconvenient 

to  do  so  from  Pozzuoli.      The  Lake 

of  Agnano  is  about  two  miles  from  the 


village  of  Fuorigrotta,  at  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo, 
described  at  p.  S69.  We  leave  the 
road  to  that  place  on  our  right  in  order 
to  visit  the  Camaldoli  on  our  return  to 
Naples.  The  road  to  the  monastery 
traverses  for  some  distance  the  ancient 
Via  Puteolana.  At  the  fifth  milestone 
is  an  inscription,  recording  the  com- 
mencement of  the  road  by  Kerva,  and 
its  completion  by  Trajan,  Fiam  t»- 
ehoatam  a  divo  Nerva,  patre  nu>,  pera- 
gendam  ewravit, 

THK    CAMALDOLI. 

This  Monastery,  founded  by  the  cele- 
brated Ferdinando  Francesco  d'Avalos, 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  conqueror  of 
Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and 
the  husband  of  the  illustrious  Vittoria 
Colonna,  occupies  the  eastern  crest  of 
that  semicircular  ridge  of  hills  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Phle- 
graean  Fields,  and  which  extends  west- 
ward as  fiir  as  the  Lago  di  Licola,  like 
the  wall  of  a  gigantic  crater.  The 
peak  on  which  it  is  built  is  the  highest 
point  of  this  ridge,  and  is  the  loftiest 
of  all  the  hills  on  the  west  of  Naples, 
though  far  inferior  to  those  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  being  1488 
feet  above  the  sea,  or  2I4f  less  than 
Monte  Somma,  and  3192  less  than 
Monte  Sant*  Angelo.  From  the  steep- 
ness of  the  mountain  below  the  mo- 
nastery, carriages  cannot  go  further  on 
the  Naples  side  than  Case  Pontellate ; 
the  last  part  of  the  ascent  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
cloisters,  but  they  lose  little  by  their 
exclusion,  for  it  is  the  view  firom  the 
exterior  which  has  made  the  Camaldoli 
so  justly  celebrated.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  interest  of  this  view.  Though 
less  extensive,  and  perhaps  less  mag« 
nificent  than  that  from  Monte  Sant' 
Angelo,  it  has  a  magnificence  of  its 
own,  and  embraces  a  scene  of  a  peculiar 
character,  historical  as  well  as  physical, 
which  can  be  enjoyed  from  no  other 
point  It  comprehends  the  principal 
region  of  volcanic  action  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  most  important  scenes 
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trhich  are  immortalised  in  the  poetry 
And  history  of  antiquity.  It  commands 
a  noble  view  of  the  Bays  of  Naples 
and  Gaeta  and  the  Gulf  of  Ponuoli, 
looking  down  on  one  side  upon  the 
bright  buildings  and  busy  shores  of 
the  capital,  and  on  the  other  on  the 
craters  and  lakes  of  the  Phlegrsan 
Fields,  the  promontories  of  Posilipo and 
Misenum,  the  town  of  Ponuoli,  the 
islands  of  Ntsida,  Fiocida,  and  Isehia, 
the  sites  of  Bai«,  Cumae,  and  Liter- 
num.  On  the  south  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  Capri  and  the  Punta 
della  Campanella.  On  the  east,  fol- 
lowing the  Sorrentine  promontory, 
we  recognise  the  towns  of  Massa  and 
Sorrento,  with  the  islands  of  the 
Syrens  just  visible  over  the  land ;  the 
town  of  Casteilammare,  the  mighty 
peak  of  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  the  moun- 
tains of  Amalfi,  Salerno  and  Avellino, 
and  the  rich  phun  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
foreground.  On  the  north,  the  eye 
ranges  over  the  whole  of  Campania 
Felix  as  fnx  as  the  chain  of  Apennines, 
which  separates  the  Terra  di  Lavoro 
from  the  provinces  of  Principato  Ultra 
and  Abruszo  Citra,  embracing  within 
this  view  the  site  of  Benevento,  the 
Caudine  Forks,  Maddaloni,  Caserta, 
Capua,  Monte  Tifate,  Gaeta,  the  For- 
tnian  hills,  Terracina,  and  Monte  Cir- 
cWlo,  the  Circaean  promontory,  beyond 
it  On  the  west*  stretching  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  the  prospect 
is  bounded  by  the  islands  of  Ven- 
totene,  Ponza,  Palraarola,  San  Ste&no, 
and  the  other  amalier  islets  of  the  Ponaa 
group.  The  Church  of  the  Monastery 
contains  some  pictures,  the  best  of  which 
are  the  Last  Supper,  by  Siamioni,  and 
the  Santa  Candida,  by  Marco  da  Siena 
(Marco  di  Pino),  the  friend  and  imi- 
tator of  Michael  Angelo. 

A  steep  descent  through  rocks  and 
forests  leads  from  the  Camaldoli  to  the 
village  of  Pianura,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  beneath  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  ridge  of  hills  we  have  described. 
It  stands  on  the  celebrated  beds  of 
piperno,  a  trachytic  breccia  which  is 
extensively  used  for  paving-stones, 
door-steps,  and  other  building  pur* 
poses.     On  the  other  side  of  the  hill 


of  Camaldoli,  is  the  village  of  SoeeatOt 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  position 
above  the  Collina  di  Chiaja.  The 
descent  on  this  side,  over  the  bare 
brovm  desolate  hills  which  succeed  the 
wooded  regions  of  the  Camaldoli,  pre- 
senting a  most  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  green  downs  of  England,  and  after- 
wards through  close  lanes  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Infraacata,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  excursion. 
The  road  through  II  Vomero  and  An- 
tignano  has  been  already  described 
at  p.  364. 

PROCIDA. 

The  shortest  and  most  agreeable 
mode  of  reaching  Procida  and  Isdiia 
is  to  take  a  carriage  from  Naples  to 
the  beach  of  Miliscola,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  promontory  of  Miaenum 
and  the  Monte  di  Procida  (page  401.), 
and  there  to  hire  a  boat  for  the  passage 
of  the  Strait,  which  ia  only  S^  miles 
broad.  From  the  Mole  at  Naples  to 
the  Punta  di  Rocciola,  the  N.  £.  pro- 
montory of  the  island,  the  distance  is 
1 5^  miles.  From  the  Capo  di  Miseno 
the  distance  is  3^  miles.  During  the 
summer  months,  a  steamer  makes  fire- 
quent  excursions  from  Naples  to  the 
islands;  and  during  the  whole  year, 
except  in  severe  weather,  there  is  a 
daily  market  boat,  by  which  a  passage 
may  be  obtained  for  10  grani ;  but  the 
voyage  from  Naples  is  seldom  per- 
formed under  S  houra  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  row  the 
whole  distance,  the  time  is  prolonged 
from  4  to  6  hours,  according  to  the 
weather.  As  Procida  may  be  exa* 
mined  in  an  hour,  the  traveller  may 
land  at  the  beach  called  the  Marina  di 
Santa  Maria,  and  proceed  by  the  road 
which  traverses  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.,  to  the  little  Bay  of  Chiajolella, 
where  he  will  find  boats  to  convey  him 
across  the  passage  to  Isehia. 

Procida  is  2^  miles  long  from  point 
to  point,  —  in  other  words,  from  the 
Punta  di  Rocciola  to  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity, which  is  divided  from  the 
Isola  Vivaro  by  a  very  narrow  chan- 
nel,— and  from  the  Punta  di  Chiupetto 
on  the  N.  W.  to  the  Punta  di  Socciaro^ 
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trhich  is  the  S.E.  point.  The  island  is 
broken  into  numerous  bays  and  coves, 
vhich  give  it  a  very  peculiar  and  pic> 
turesque  outline.  Its  broadest  part  is 
on  the  north,  tehere  the  distance  is 
nearly  2  miles  from  Punta  Fiumicello 
to  Punta  di  Roceiola:  the  narrowest 
part  is  in  the  southern  and  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  where  it  is  only 
half  a  mile  from  sea  to  sea. 

Procida  is  the  Prochyta  of  the 
Greek  geographers  and  of  the  Latin 
poets,  a  name  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated  in  our  introductory  re- 
marks on  the  Western  District,  is  of 
Phoenician  origin,  commemorating  the 
ancient  tradition  that  it  had  been 
*' broken  off"  from  Ischia  by  volcanic 
action.  This  tradition  was  adopted  by 
Strabo,  who  considered  that  the  island 
had  been  '*  torn  asunder**  from  its  neigh< 
bour  ;  vrtaos  ^  Ilpox^riy*  Htl^Kovtrih  }f 
4orvf  itw6<nraa'fJM  -  sind  it  was  a65rmed 
in  a  more  peremptory  manner  by 
Pliny  the  Naturalist,  in  oppoeition  to 
the  fable  recorded  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  nurse  of  ^neas.  Pliny's 
words  are,  Non  ab  jEnea  ntUriee^  sed 
quia  profuia  ab  JEnaria  erat  (Lib. 
iii.  c.  12.).  The  geological  structure 
of  the  island  confirms  the  tradition  of 
antiquity.  The  island  is  composed, 
like  Ischia,  of  pumiceous  tufa,  sepa- 
mted  by  beds  of  pumice  and  cellular 
lava,  which  dip  outwards  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  from  a  crater  situated  on 
the  N.  W.,  and  of  whose  walls  the  two 
islands  are  consequently  the  remains. 
Breislak  and  Spallanzani,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  both  islands,  arrived  in- 
dependently at  the  same  conclusion 
that  both  islands  were  once  united  and 
formed  part  of  a  great  crater. 

The  northern  extremity  of  Procida 
is  much  loflier  and  more  picturesque 
than  the  southern  portion.  The 
Punta  di  Roceiola,  immediately  oppo- 
site the  Capo  di  Miseno,  is  a  bold  and 
lofty  promontory,  the  summit  of  which 
is  crowned  by  the  dismantled  castle 
which  has  frequently  been  used  as  a 
royal  palace,  and  in  which  visitors  are 
allowed  to  hire  apartments  during  a 
temporary  visit.     The  position  of  the 
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cattle  is  very  fine,  commanding  from 
its  terrace  the  whole  Bay  of  Naples 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Bay  of  Gaeta 
and  the  Ponza  group  of  islands  on  the 
other.  The  town  of  Procida  stretches 
up  the  slopes  of  the  eastle  hill  from 
the  sea-shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, backed  and  interspersed  with 
trees,  vineyards,  orange  groves,  and 
fruit  gardens,  producing  altogether  a 
singularly  picturesque  effect.  The 
houses  with  their  fiat  terraced  roofs 
and  their  external  staircases,  recall  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  people  and  re- 
mind the  traveller  of  many  towns  in 
modern  Greece.  The  lofty  promon- 
tory of  Roceiola,  on  whose  southern 
spur  the  castle  is  built,  justifies  the 
epithet  of  Virgil : — 

**  Turn  lonitti  ProchyU  alia  tremit." 
On  the  east  the  coast  is  broken  into 
two  bays  or  creeks,  formed  by  the 
promontories  called  the  Punta  Piz- 
zaca,  and  Punta  Socciaro.  On  the 
north-west  point,  called  the  Punta  di 
Chiupetto,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chan- 
nel  oppoMte  the  Monte  di  Procida,  is 
a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light.  Be- 
yond  the  Punta  Serra  on  the  western 
side,  there  is  straight  beach,  1^  mile 
long,  at  the  extremity  of  which,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  an  exceed- 
ingly narrow  channel,  is  a  narrow 
semicircular  island  called  the  Isola 
Vivara.  Tlie  whole  of  this  southern 
tract  is  rough  and  rocky,  recalling  the 
epithet  of  Statins :  — 

'*  Hsc  videt  Inarimen,  illi  aspera  Prochyta 
pareL"  Sylv.  \l  2. 

The  island  is  richly  cultivated  with 
vineyards  and  fruit  gardens,  which 
supply  the  markets  of  the  capital  and 
constitute  the  chief  source  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants,  who  number 
about  9000  souls.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  this  prosperity  as  well  as  of 
the  industry  of  the  island,  from  the 
fact  that  it  owns  upwards  of  .SOO 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  the  largest  of  which 
are  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade.  It  is 
therefore  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population  are 
sailors  and  horticulturists.  Their  de- 
scent from  the  Eubcean  colony  of  Cumie 
is  proved  by  the  Greek  dresses  of  the 
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women,  which  are  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage at  the  festa  of  San  Mtchele,  when 
the  traveller  will  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witneesiog  the  Grecian  dance, 
which  is  still  performed,  as  of  old,  to 
the  sound  of  the  timbrel. 

Among  the  historical  recollections 
of  the  island  we  must  not  omit  to 
record  that  Juvenal  preferred  its  soli- 
tude to  the  dissipations  of  the  Su- 
burra  :— 


«f 


.  . .  Ego  vel  Prochytam  prepono  Subume. 


«t 


And  that  in  mediaeval  times  it  was 
the  property  of  the  celebrated  John 
of  Procida,  the  author  of  the  *'  Sici- 
liap  Vespers,"  to  whom,  of  course,  it 
gave  his  now  historical  name.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  A^jou 
from  Sicily,  these  and  his  other  conti- 
nental possessions  were  confiscated  by 
Charles  [.;  but  they  were  returned  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  his  son 
and  successor  Charles  II.  and  James 
of  Aragon.  By  the  descendants  of 
John  of  Procida  the  island  was  sold, 
and  after  passing  through  the  hands 
of  several  noble  families  by  purchase, 
it  is  now,  we  believe,  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  In  1792,  it  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  city  by  Ferdinand  I.,  a 
just  and  graceful  compliment  to  the 
commercial  industry  of  its  Inhabitants. 

ISCHIA. 

The  remarks  we  ha^e  already  made 
in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  reaching 
Procida  from  Naples,  apply  equally 
to  Iscbia,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  extra  distance. 

The  place  where  travellers  usually 
land  is  Lacco,  situated  on  the  N.W. 
shore  and  surrounded  by  villas,  many 
of  which  may  be  hired  by  families  who 
intend  to  remain  during  the  bathing 
season.  Lodgings  are  also  to  be  met 
with  at  the  town  of  Ischia,  at  Casa- 
micciola,  and  at  Foria,  but  the  place 
which  travellers  who  merely  desire  to 
make  an  excursion  through  the  island 
usually  make  their  head-quarters  du- 
ring their  stay  of  two  or  three  days, 
is  the  boarding-house  called  La,  Senti- 
nella,  near  the  baths  of  Casamicciola. 
There  is  also  excellent  accommodation 


in  the  Villa  Sauv6  at  Casamicciola,  « 
villa  built  by  a  French  merchant,  M. 
Victor  Sauv6,  and  now  well-furnitbed 
and  supplied  with  baths  and  every 
possible  convenience  for  the  reception 
of  visitors,  with  the  additional  advan* 
tage  that  it  is  situated  near  the  prin- 
cipal i^rings.  Other  lodging-hotues 
will  no  doubt  be  provided  when  the 
value  of  these  waters  in  the  cure  of 
disease  is  more  generally  appreciated 
by  English  travellers;  and  if  the  is- 
landers are  wise  enough  to  be  moderate 
in  their  cliarges,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  obtain  abundant  patronage. 

Ischia  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  It  is  separated  frona 
Procida  by  a  channel  of  2  £ngli8fa 
miles  in  breadth.  The  Castle,  which  is 
built  on  the  N.  £.  shore,  is  distant  16 
miles,  from  the  Punta  di  Posilipo,  Mid 
20  miles  from  the  Mole  of  Naples.  'Xlie 
shape  of  the  island  is  an  irregular 
ellipse,  tlie  circumference  of  which  is 
rather  more  than  20  miles,  measuring 
frum  headland  to  headland,  exclusive 
of  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast.  The 
length  from  the  caatle  to  the  Punta 
deli'  Imperatore,the  S.  W.  promontory, 
is  7  miles,  as  is  also  that  from  the 
Punta  Cornacchia  on  the  N.W.  to 
Punta  S.  Pancraaio  on  the  S.  £.  ;  the 
breadth  in  the  narrowest  part  firom  N. 
to  S.  is  4  miles.  Monte  Epomeo,  the 
highest  point,  is  2574  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  total  population 
of  the  island  is  about  25,000. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  our 
account  of  Vesuvius,  that  before  that 
crater  resumed  its  activity  in  the  reign 
of  Titus,  Ischia  was  the  principal  scene 
of  volcanic  action  in  this  district*  and, 
in  fiict,  was  the  safety  valve  for  the 
whole  of  Southern  Italy.  It  is  com- 
posed of  pumiceous  tufa,  which  as^ 
sumes  in  many  parts  a  trachytic  ch^ 
racter,  and  is  frequently  separated  by 
beds  of  pumice  and  obsidian.  The 
mountain  which  we  have  just  men* 
tioned  as  Monte  Epomeo,  the  Epopos 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Epopeus  of  the 
Latin  poets,  which  rises  grandly  near 
the  centre  of  the  ishind  like  '*an  ^tna 
in  miniature,'*  as  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hore  appropriately  termed  it,  is  com- 
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posed  of  the  same  tufii,  and  evidently 
formed  part  of  the  wall  of  a  great 
crater,  of  which  we  see  the  other  re- 
mains at  various  places  on  the  south 
side.  Like  ^tna,  Monte  Epomeo 
appears  to  have  acted  chiefly  by  lateral 
'eruptions,  for  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
lava  near  its  summit,  while  no  less  than 
12  cones  may  be  distinctly  traced  on 
its  flanks  and  on  various  parts  of  the 
plain  which  forms  its  base.  Some  of 
these  are  of  considerable  antiquity : 
others  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  as  is  proved  by  the  arid  and 
bristling  aspect  of  the  lava  which  they 
have  emitted.  We  shall  hare  occasion 
to  notice  these  craters  in  our  excursion 
through  the  island,  and  shall  therefore 
avoid  repetition  by  abstaining  from 
particular  descriptions  in  this  place. 
We  will  only  add,  that  on  the  N.  and 
W.  the  island  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the  sea  and  terminates  in  a  beach, 
while  on  the  S.  and  £.  it  plunges  into  the 
sea  in  abrupt  and  often  lofty  precipices. 
In  many  parts  of  the  surface  we  may 
trace  the  currents  of  lava  and  scoriae 
which  have  (lowed  from  the  lateral 
craters  we  have  mentioned ;  and  in  some 
places  vast  blocks  of  trachyte,  which 
have  probably  been  ejected  during  the 
eruptions  from  the  larger  craters,  may 
be  seen  protruding  through  the  tufa. 

The  volcanic  action  of  Ischia  is  so 
intinuitely  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  the  island,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  them  separately. 
The  one  illustrates  the  other  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner,  that  the  history 
is  not  a  dry  detail  of  facts,  but  is  in 
reality  a  scientific  record,  written  in 
characters  which  every  observer  may 
understand,  and  abounding  in  inci- 
dents of  national  and  personal  interest 
which  every  traveller  may  appreciate. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  ancient  con- 
nection of  the  volcanic  phenomena 
with  the  fables  and  mythology  of  an- 
tiquity, has  invested  the  island  with 
a  charm  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  name  Arimi^  by  which  Homer 

and  Pindar  describe  Ischia,  as  well  as 

the  names    PithecuuKy    Epnpeua^    and 

7}yph(BUB,  commemorate,  as  we  have 

before  remarked,  the  Phoenician  colo- 
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nisation  of  the  island,  and  refer  dis- 
tinctly  to  the  volcanic  action  of  which 
it  was  the  scene  in  the  early  periods 
of  its  history  (p.  362.).     Of  this  we 
have    another     remarkable    proof   in 
the  account  which  Strabo  and  Appian 
have  given   us  of  the  mixed  Greek 
colony  which  settled  here  about  9.0. 
1 1 84,  from  Chalets  in  Euboea,  a  colony 
composed  partly  of  Erythramns  and 
partly  of  Chaleidicans,  who  were  at- 
tracted to  the  island  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and   by  the  mines  of  gold 
for  which  Strabo  too  credulously  says 
it  was  then  celebrated.     The  two  na- 
tions having  quarrelled  about  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  land,  the  Chaleidicans 
soon  removed  to  the  Phoenician  city  of 
Cumae,  where  the  Erythraans  shortly 
afterwards  rejoined  them,  having  been 
driven  out  of  Ischia   by   the   earth- 
quakes  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  eruption  of  Monte 
Rotaro.     In  the  year  bc.  475,  after 
the  great  naval  victory  gained  by  the 
Cumsans    over    the    Etruscans,   the 
Sicilian   fleet  which    Hiero,   king   of 
Syracuse,  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  Cumap, 
took    possession    of    the    island    and 
planted   on    it    a    Syraeusan   colony. 
How  long  this  colony  remained  there 
does  not  appear,  but  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion  is  still  extant  near  Lacco,  which 
proves  that  they  had  built  the  wall  of  a 
fortress  before  they  were  driven  from 
the  island  by  the  eruption  of  which 
we  still  see   the  results   in  the   lava 
current  of  Cacavelles  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Zara.     The  Neapolitans  sub- 
sequently  colonised   the    island,   and 
remained,  as  Strabo  says,  till  the  Ro- 
mans took  possession,  which  occurred 
probably    during    the    Samnite  War. 
The  same  writer  tells  us  that  Timseus, 
who  flourished  about  262  b.c.,  recorded 
a  tradition  that  shortly  liefore  his  time 
Monte  Epomeo  was  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes and  vomited  Are  ;  that  the  land 
between  it  and  the  coast  was  thrown 
into  the  sea  and  violently  cast  back 
again;    that   the    sea    receded    three 
stadia,  and  then  returned,  overflowed 
the  land,  and   extinguished  the  fire. 
This  account  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  eruption   of  Monte    Corvo,  near 
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Foris,  from  which  a  stream  of  lava 
may  still  be  traced  to  the  sea.  Pliny 
also  mentions  a  tradition  that  Epo- 
meo  emitted  flames,  that  a  whole  village 
was  swallowed  up  **  oppuflun  hatutum 
profundo,"*  that  a  marsh  was  created 
by  one  of  the  earthquakes  which  ao- 
coyipanied  the  eruption,  and  that  Pro- 
cida  was  detached  by  another.  Julius 
Obsequens  mentions  an  eruption  as 
having  occurred  b.c.  93 ;  and  the  Nea- 
politan historians  assert  that,  other 
volcanic  convulsions  were  observed  in 
the  reigns  of  Titus,  Antoninus,  and 
Diocletian. 

lliese  details  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  source  of  the  ancient  fable 
of  the  poets,  which  made  Ischia  the  bed 
of  Typhceus.  Pindar,  indeed,  extended 
the  prison  of  the  giant  from  Cumae  to 
^tna,  for  the  same  reasons  which 
induced  Homer  to  consign  him  to  the 
abysses  of  Epomeo.  Homer*s  mag- 
nificent description  of  the  struggles 
of  Typhosus  in  Arimi  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  volcanic  phenomena :  — 

Virgil,  adopting  Homer^s  tradition, 
gave  Typhoeus  to  Ischia,  and  Enceladus 
to  ^tna,  and  at  the  same  time  La- 
tinised the  cly  'ApifAois  of  his  great 
master  into  the  word  Iiutrime^  which 
occurs  only  in  the  Latin  poets. 

'*  Dunimqne  cubUe 
Inarime  Jovis  imperiit  iinp6sta  Typhcro.** 

JEn.  IX.  715. 

We  may  here  observe,  in  reference  to 
the  ancient  name,  Pithtcusce,  that  the 
Romans,  who  knew  nothing  of  it^  ori- 
ental origin,  regarded  it  as  a  Greek 
word  but  differed  as  to  its  meaning. 
Some  derived  it  from  itiBriKoSt  because 
the  island,  like  Gibraltar  in  modern 
times,  was  said  to  be  inhabited  by 
monkeys,  a  derivation  of  which  Ovid 
has  preserved  the  record  in  his  well- 
known  lines,  r 

"  Insrimem  Prochytamque  legit,  steriUque  lo- 

catat 
Colle  PithecuMS,  luAitanium  nomine^  rUctat.*' 

Met.  ziv.  89. 

Pliny  the  Naturalist  rejected  this  de- 
rivation, and  preferred  that  from  viBos^ 


a  tub  or  vessel,  alluding  to  the  cartli- 
enware  manufactured  in  the  island. 
IHthecuBa  non  a  rimiarum  mnltitMidute 
(ut  nUqui  existimavere)  ted  a  Jttflinis 
dolwrum  (iii.  12,),  an  explanation  which 
has  more  probability  than  that  of 
Ovid,  but  appears  equally  weak  and 
puerile  compared  with  the  expresuve 
fi^  nnfi  '*  open  fire**  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians (p.  S6S. ).  With  regard  to  the 
Roman  name  ^ttaria,  Pliny  is  no 
doubt  correct  in  his  statement  that  it 
was  given  to  the  island  by  the  poets 
as  the  station  of  the  fleet  of  iEnea& 
The  name  /scAia,  Greek  as  it  appears,  is 
of  mediaeval  origin,  or  rather  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  I»da,  under  which 
name  the  island  is  mentioned  In  ee- 
desiastical  records  of  the  8th  century. 
At  what  period  this  corruption  took 
place  we  have  no  means  of  deterrainiag, 
but  we  are  disposed  to  consider  it 
comparatively  recent,  for  Jasolino,  in 
his  work  on  the  Mineral  Waters 
published  in  1588,  describes  the  island 
as  the  **  Isola  di  Pithecvsa,  hcffffi  detta 
Ischia,** 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  Is- 
chia followed  the  fortunes  of  the  capital. 
Its  advanced  position,  commanding  the 
western  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
made  it  an,  important  point  d^apfna.  for 
a  bloi*kading  force,  and  hence  it  became 
the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  and  sangui- 
nary struggle  during  the  dynastic 
wars  and  revolutions  of  the  kingdom. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at 
length  into  these  details  which  belong 
in  fact  to  the  general  history  of  Naples ; 
but  we  may  briefly  record  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  events  which  have 
made  tlie  island  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  the  middle  ages.  In  8 IS, 
and  again  in  847,  it  was  attacked  by 
the  Saracens ;  in  11 35,  it  was  sacked 
by  the  Pisans,  while  on  their  way  to 
the  celebrated  aege  in  which  Araalfi 
lost  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  In 
1191  the  emperor  Henry  VL  took 
possession  of  it  when  he  arrived  with 
his  wife  Constanee,  to  claim  the  crown 
of  Naples  in  her  right  as  the  last 
heiress  of  the  legitimate  line  of  Norman 
kings.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  and 
successor,    Frederick    II.,    Giovanni 
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Caraceiolo,  who  corotnanded  the  island 
in  his  name,  allowed  himself  to  be 
burnt  alive  in  the  Castle,  rather  than 
surrender  it  to  the  Guelph  troops  of 
Otho  IV.  lu  1 282,  Ischia  joined  Sicily 
iu  John  of  Procida*8  revolt  against 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  and  declared  in 
favour  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  whom  the 
islanders  regarded  as  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, as  having  married  Constance  the 
daughter  of  Manfred,  the  sole  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Hohensftaufen.  In  1299 
Charles  II.  recovered  the  island  for 
the  crown  of  Naples  by  conquest,  and 
punished  the  inhabitants  for  their  re- 
bellion against  his  father  by  sending 
400  French  soldiers  to  lay  waste  tlieir 
farms  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to  cut 
down  their  trees  and  vineyards.  Three 
years  afterwards,  the  island  was  de- 
solated by  a  more  fearful  scourge  than 
the  vengeance  of  the  king,  Monte 
Epomeo  having  burst  suddenly  into 
eruption  in  1302,  at  a  point  on  \t% 
N.  £.  flank  called  Campo  del  Arso, 
where  it  tlirew  out  a  stream  of  lava 
which  ran  into  the  sea  near  the  town 
of  Ischia,  destroyed  numerous  houses, 
including  the  villa  of  Pontanus,  co- 
vered a  large  tract  of  fertile  country 
with  a  stream  of  scoriae,  and  once 
more  drove  the  inhabitants  who  sur- 
vived the  catastrophe  io  seek  shelter 
on  the  mainland.  This  is  the  last 
eruption  of  which  the  island  has  been 
the  scene.  The  craters  on  its  surface 
are  now  extinct,  but  the  boiling  waters, 
the  stufe,  the  fumarole«s  and  the  hot 
sand  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  remain 
to  show  that  the  internal  fires  are  only 
slumbering.  In  the  reign  of  Ladis- 
laus,  Ischia  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  army  of  Louia  II.  of  Anjou, 
whom  Ladislaus  defeated  in  a  battle 
fought  near  the  crater  of  Monte  Ro- 
taro,  in  1389.  In  the  15th  century  Al- 
fonso I.  of  Aragon  seized  and  fortified 
the  island  in  the  war  which  he  main- 
tained against  Joanna  II.  He  ex- 
pelled the  male  inhabitants  and  forced 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  marry  his 
soldiers,  a  fact  which  explains  the 
Spanish  features  which  we  still  re- 
cognize in  many  of  the  villages.     At 
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his  death  in  1458,  Giovanni  Toreglin, 
the  cousin  of  Lucresia  d*Alagno,  the 
celebrated  mistress  of  Alfonso  I.,  who 
had  invested  her  with  its  civil  govern- 
ment, proclaimed  himself  an  adherent 
of  King  Ren4,  and  held  the  island 
against  Ferdinand  I.  till  1463,  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  crown  for  50,000  ducats. 
In  1495,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he 
sueceeded  to  the  throne  on  his  father's 
abdication,  the  youthful  Ferdinand  II. 
retired  to  Ischia  with  his  aunt  Joanna, 
who  had  just  become  his  bride  in  her 
14th  year,  abandoning  Kaples  to  his 
rival  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who 
entered  it  in  triumph  on  the  next  day. 
The  king  arrived  before  the  castle  of 
Ischia,  with  his  retinue  and  body 
guard  in  fourteen  galleys,  but  the 
Castellan,  Giusto  deila  Caudina,  al- 
though a  Catalonian,  refused  to  admit 
him.  At  length,  after  much  earnest 
entreaty,  he  consented  to  admit  the 
king  and  queen  alone,  but  not  the 
guard.  Ferdinand  then  landed,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  set  his  foot  within  the 
Castle,  than  he  drew  his  sword  and 
killed  the  faithless  Castellan  on  the 
spot,  an  act  which  Muratori  tells  us  so 
astonished  the  garrison  that  they  of- 
fered no  opposition  to  the  landing  of 
the  whtile  retinue.  In  1501,  his  uncle 
and  successor  Frederick,  unable  to 
struggle  against  the  perfidious  treaty 
of  Grenada,  retired  in  despair  to 
Ischia  with  his  queen  and  children, 
accompanied  by  bis  sister  Beatrice, 
the  widow  of  the  great  Matthew  Cor- 
vinus,  ^ing  of  Hungary,  and  his  sister 
Isabella,  the  widow  of  Gian  Galeazzo. 
These  illustrious  refugees  remained 
in  the  Castle  till  the  unhappy  king 
determined  to  proceed  to  France  and 
surrender  himself  to  Louis  in  person, 
so  that  the  Castle  of  Ischia  may  be 
said  to  have  witnessed  the  extinction 
of  the  Aragonese  dynasty.  The  only 
other  historical  events  we  shall  notice 
arc  the  pillage  of  the  island  in  1544 
by  Heyradin  Barbarossa,  who  carried 
away  into  slavery  4000  inhabitants 
from  Foria,  Barano,  and  Pansa ;  the 
capture  of  the  island  by  the  Duke  de 
Guise  in  1647;  its  occupation  by 
Lord  Nelson  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  present  century;  and  the  brief 
refuge  which  it  afibrded  to  Murat  on 
his  flight  to  France  in  1815. 

We  must  notyhoweyer,  omit  to  record 
the  connection  of  Ischia  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  family  of  D* Avalos, 
whose  armorial  bearings,  commemora- 
ting the  hct  in  the  blasonry  of  Ty- 
phosus struggling  under  the  rock  of 
Inarime,  are  thus  described  by  Ari- 
osto:  — 

"  Del  generoso,  illustre  e  chiaro  tangue 
D'  Av«lo  Ti  son  dui.  ch*  h»n  per  insegna 
Im  Sooglio,  Che,  dal  capo  ai  piedi  d'  angue. 
Par  che  1*  empio  Tififeo  lotto  si  tegna." 

Orl.  xxvi.  SS. 

The  celebrated   Ferdinando  Francesco 
D*  Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  con- 
queror of  Francis   I.  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  was  born  in  the  Castle  of  Ischia, 
in  1489.   His  sister,  Costanza,  defended 
the  Castle  during  the  war  which  pre- 
ceded the  partition  treaty  of  Grenada, 
and  refused  to  capitulate  to  the  forces 
of  Louis  XII.,  although  commanded  to 
do  so  by  her  king,  to  whom  she  after- 
wards had  the  happiness  of  affording  a 
shelter  in  the  same   Castle,  the  only 
spot  in  the  whole  kingdom  which  her 
heroism  had  enabled  him  to  call  his 
own.      As  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
services  the  government  of  the  island, 
military  as  well  as  civil,  was  settled  on 
her  family,  who  retained  it  till  1734 
when   the  military  command  was  at- 
tached to  that  of  Naples.     In  1525, 
the  illustrious  Vittoria   Colonna,  the 
widow  of  the  hero  of  Pavia,  retired  to 
Ischia  to  mourn  her  loss,  and  to  con- 
sole herself  for  her   bereavement   by 
singing  in  the  most  graceful  Hime  of 
the    16th  century,   the   praises    of   a 
husband  whose  love  bad  justified  her 
grief.     Her  genius,   her   virtues,   her 
piety,  her  beauty  are  immortalised  by 
Ariosto,  by  Michael  Angelo,  by  Car- 
dinal    Bembo,    Annibale    Caro,    and 
other   writers   of  the  time.     Michael 
Angelo   likens   her   affection  for  her 
husband's     memory    to     that     which 
Portia  cherished  for  Brutus,  and  Ari- 
osto, in  the  37th  book  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  extends  the  comparison  to  the 
most  celebrated  matrons  of  antiquity. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  touch- 
ing than  his  allusion  to  her  poetry  as 


not  only  making  her  own  name  immor- 
tal but  as  recalling  her  husband  from 
the  tomb  and  making  him  live  for 


Vittotia  k  M  nome ;  e  ben  convtensi  a  nata 
Fra  le  vittorie,  ed  a  chi,  o  vada,  o  stanxi, 
Di  trorei  sempre,  e  di  trionfi  ornaU, 
La  Vittoria  abbia  seco,  o  dietro,  o  innanzi. 
Questa  ^  un  altra  Artemisia,  che  lodata 
Fu  di  pleia  verso  II  luo  Maosolo ;  ansi 
Tanto  maggior,  quanto  h  pid  aaaai  beir  opra, 
Che  per  sotterra  un  uom,  trarlo  di  sopra.'* 

Orl.  xxzvii.  18. 

In  1548,  Mary  of  Aragon,  the  widow 
of  another  distinguished  scion  of  the 
house  of  D'Avalos,  the  Marqub  of 
Vasto,  cousin  of  the  great  Pescara, 
followed  the  example  of  Vittoria  Co> 
lonna,  and  sought  a  home  in  Ischia  in  the 
eventide  of  a  life  which  seemed  never 
to  grow  old.  During  her  residence 
in  the  island  she  became,  like  her  pre- 
decessor, celebrated  for  her  rirtues  and 
her  beauty.  Her  autumn,  says  Pierre 
de  Brantome,  surpassed  the  spring  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  other  women ; 
and  when  she  had  reached  her  60th 
year  her  charms  were  still  so  irresistible 
that  the  grand  Prior  of  France  was  in 
love  with  her. 

Bishop     Berkeley     frequently    de- 
clared, that  one  of  the  happiest  sum- 
mers he  ever  enjoyed  was  passed   in 
Ischia.      This  was  in   1717;   and  in 
one  of  his  delightful   letters,  written 
probably  to    Pope,  he  describes  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  island  in  lan- 
guage which  is  still  as  applicable  as  it 
was  a  century  and  a  half  ago.     We 
quote  his  words,  therefore,  as  antici- 
pating everything  which  we  can  offer 
on  the   same   subject.      "The  island 
Inarime  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth, 
containing  within  the  compass  of  18 
miles    a   wonderful   variety    of   hills 
vales,   rugged    rocks,   fruitful   plains, 
and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  most  romantic  confusion. 
The  air  is,  in  the  hottest  season,  con- 
stantly refreshed  by  cool  breezes  from 
the   sea ;   the  vales  produce  excellent 
wheat  and  Indian  corn,  but  are  mostly 
covered    with    vineyards    interspersed 
with  fruit  trees.     Besides  the  common 
kinds,  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  &c. 
they  produce  oranges,  limes,  almond^, 
pomegranates,  figs,  water-melons,  and 
many  other   fruits   unknown   to   our 
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elimates,  which  lie  everywhere  open 
to  the  passenger.  The  hills  are  the 
greater  port  covered  to  the  top  with 
YineSi  some  with  chesnut  groves,  and 
others  with  thickets  of  myrtle  and 
lentuous.  The  fields  in  the  northern 
side  are  divided  by  hedgerows  of 
myrtle.  Several  fountains  and  rivu- 
lets add  to  the  beauty  of  Che  landscape, 
which  is  likewise  set  off  by  the  variety 
of  some  barren  spots  and  naked  rocks. 
But  that  which  crowns  the  scene,  is 
a  large  mountain  rising  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  island,  once  a  terrible 
volcano,  by  the  ancients  called  Mons 
Epomeus.  Its  lower  parts  are  adorned 
with  vines  and  other  fruits :  the  mid- 
dle affords  pasture  to  floc||:s  of  goats 
and  sheep ;  and  the  top  is  a  sandy 
pointed  rock,  from  which  you  have 
the  finest  prospect  in  the  world,  sur- 
veying at  one  view,  besides  several 
pleasant  islands  lying  at  your  feet,  a 
tract  of  Italy  about  300  miles  in 
length,  from  the  promontory  of  An- 
tium  to  the  Cape  of  Palinurus;  the 
greater  part  of  which  hath  been  sung 
by  Homer  and  Vii^il,  as  making  a 
considerable  part  of  the  travels  and 
adventures  of  their  two  heroes.**  We 
will  only  add  to  this,  that  the  aloe  and 
the  prickly-pear,  the  eaeitu  opuntia  of 
Linnasus,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
hedges  as  they  do  in  Sicily ;  the  olive 
and  the  banana  are  now  cultivated  in 
several  places  with  success  ;  many  rare 
ferns  and  orchids  are  found  in  the 
woods,  the  caper  grows  wild  on  the 
walls,  and  the  flora  of  the  island 
generally  will  enable  the  botanist  to 
add  many  interesting  objects  to  his 
herbarium. 

Mineral  Waters, —  From  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Greek  colonisation  the 
baths  of  Ischia  have  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  in  the  cure  of  disease.  No 
spot  of  the  same  extent  in  the  known 
world  contains  such  a  number  of  hot 
mineral  waters.  In  fact,  the  island  is 
so  rich  in  springs,  that  many  valuable 
waters  which  would  make  the  fortune 
of  any  town  in  continental  Europe,  are 
here  allowed  to  run  to  waste  or  are 
abandoned  to  domestio  purposes.  The 
principal  characteristics  of  the  Ischia 
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waters  are  the  large  quantities  of  the 
muriates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates 
of  soda  which  they  contain,  combined 
with  the  salts  of  magnesia,  of  lime, 
and  occasionally  of  potash,  and  with  a 
considerable  volume  of  free  carbonic 
acid  gas.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
issue  from  the  earth  at  so  high  a  tem* 
perature,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mix 
them  with  cold  water  before  they  can 
be  used :  the  Acqua  del  Tamburo^ 
for  example,  frequently  has  a  tempe- 
rature of  SIO^  Fahr.,  and  that  of 
Petrelles,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island, 
has  a  temperature  of  205^  Fahr.  Be- 
sides the  waters,  there  are  sand  baths 
of  great  power,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  in  one  place  near 
Meszavia,  the  sand  is  hot  enongh  to 
raise  a  thermometer  to  172^  Fahr. 
The  stufe,  or  hot  air  baths,  though 
not  medicated  and  less  used  than  they 
were  formerly,  under  the  name  of 
"  le  fumarole,"  afford  another  form  of 
sudorific  varying  in  temperature  from 
140°  to  180°. 

Some  of  the  waters  now  in  use  were 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Strabo 
Pliny  and  other  writers  describe  the 
qualities  for  which  they  are  still  re- 
markable ;  and  several  bas-reliefs  and 
inscribed  stones  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  island  recording 
vows  to  the  Nymphs,  or  votive  inscrip- 
tions to  Apollo  and  the  **  Nymphs^ 
Nitrodes,**  of  whom  we  have  still  a 
memorial  in  the  spring  called  the 
Acqua  di  Nitroli.  The  first  systematic 
description  of  the  Ischia  waters  and 
their  effects  in  disease,  was  published 
in  1588,  by  Oiulio  Jasolino,who  styles 
himself  on  the  title  page  **  Filosofo 
et  medico  in  Napoli."  This  very 
curious  work,  from  the  great  number 
of  complimentary  epigrams  and  poetical 
epistles  addressed  to  the  author  on  its 
first  publication,  appeara  to  have  been 
regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the  medical 
literature  of  the  i6th  century.  It  de- 
scribes nearly  40  springs,  including  all 
the  principal  ones  now  in  use,  under 
the  names  they  bore  three  centuries 
ago,  and  many  others  which  are  either 
forgotten  or  have  disappeared  beneath 
the  sea,  in  the  changes  which  have 
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taken  place  duriog  that  period  and  are 
still  in  progress  in  the  relative  level 
of  sea  and  land.  The  works  of  Siano 
and  D*Aloysio,  and  the  poetical  de- 
scriptions of  De  Quintiis  may  be  men- 
tioned as  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  Baths  in  the  last  century ;  but 
it  was  reserved  to  Professor  Lancel- 
lotti,  in  our  own  time,  to  give  the  world 
the  first  scientific  anaiysis  of  the 
waters,  in  the  valuable  reports  which 
he  drew  up  for  the  Naples  Academy 
of  Sciences.  In  1830  the  Chevalier 
de  Rivas,  a  distinguished  Swiss  phy* 
sician  resident  at  Naples,  whose  nu- 
merous works  are  characterised  by 
the  learning  of  a  scholar  and  by  the 
true  spirit  of  medical  science,  published 
a  Description  of  the  Waters,  in  which 
be  incorporated  Lancellotti*s  analyses 
with  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Dr. 
de  Rivaz,  who  married  the  daoghter 
of  a  rich  Ischia  proprietor,  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  development  of  the 
thermal  resources  of  the  island.  He 
resides  at  Casamicciola  from  May  to 
September,  so  that  the  invalid  who 
visits  Tschia  during  the  season  may 
have  the  assistance  of  a  resident  phy- 
sician who  has  had  more  practical  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  effects  of 
the  waters  in  disease  than  any  one 
who  has  written  on  the  subject  since 
the  time  of  Jasolino.  Our  country- 
man Dr.  Cox,  in  his  work  on  the 
medical  topography  of  Naples,  pub- 
lished in  1841 ,  has  contributed  to  bring 
the  Ischia  waters  under  the  notice  of 
English  travellers.  He  has  combined 
in  his  work  the  scientific  labours  of  his 
predecessors  with  the  personal  obser- 
vations made  during  his  long  practice 
at  Naples,  and  has  transposed  the  calcu- 
lations of  Lancellotti*s  analyses  into 
Englbh  weights  and  measures,  show- 
ing the  analogies  of  the  several  waters 
to  the  more  fiimiliar  springs  of  North- 
ern Europe.  To  these  works  we  refer 
the  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  minute 
analysis  and  medicinal  properties  of 
the  waters,  merely  observing  that  such 
powerful  agents  as  the  waters  of  Ischia 
require  much  discrimination  in  their 


use,  and  that  no  traveller  should  at« 
tempt  to  take  them  medically  without 
competent  advice.  After  these  general 
remarks  we  shall  proceed  to  notice 
very  briefly  the  principal  springs  in 
making  a  circuit  of  the  island  fitna 
Casamicciola,  at  the  same  time  de- 
scribing the  other  objects  of  interest 
which  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  traveller. 

Casamicciola,  a  very  picturesque 
and  flourishing  village  of  3500  souls, 
on  the  high  ground  behind  Lacoo,  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  im- 
portant springs  now  in  use.  These 
springs  rine  in  the  Val  Ombrasco,  a 
beautiftil  rjivine  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Epomeo,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village.  The  most  celebrated  is  the 
Gurgitefio,  a  very  powerful  water  con- 
taining considerable  proportions  of  car« 
bonate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  nine 
cubic  inches  per  cent,  of  free  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  largest  quantity  met  with 
in  any  water  of  Ischia.  The  temperature 
is  15S^  Fahr.  The  Gurgitello  has 
been  proved  by  the  experience  of  ages 
to  possess  great  efficacy  in  diseases  of 
nervous  irritability,  in  sciatica,  paralysis^ 
gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofulous 
swellings,  internal  diseases  caused  by 
local  atony,  and  as  a  detersive  and 
stimulant  in  external  ulcers  and  gun* 
shot  wounds.  Opposite  the  springs  is 
a  public  hospital,  founded  in  1601  by 
the  Society  of  the  Monte  della  Miseri- 
cord la  of  Naples  for  the  poor  patients 
of  the  city  hospitals,  where  the  traveller 
may  judge  for  himself,  by  an  inspection 
of  the  books,  how  important  these 
waters  are  in  the  cure  of  a  very  large 
class  of  chronic  ailments,  lliere  are 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  numerous 
private  baths  for  the  use  of  vintors. 
Near  the  Gurgitello  is  the  Aequa  di 
OapponA,  so  called  from  its  possessing, 
like  the  Wiesbaden  water,  the  smell  of 
chicken  broth.  Its  ancient  name  of 
*<  Acqua  del  Stonuco**  shows  that  for 
three  centuries  or  more  it  bas  been  in 
considerable  repute  in  visceral  affections, 
as  it  has  also  in  several  forms  of  uterine 
disease.  It  differs  from  the  Gurgi- 
tello in  the  streng^  of  its  mineral  in- 
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gredients  and  also  in  its  temperature, 
trhicb  is  only  98^  F.  This  water  supplies 
the  new  baths  erected  by  Signor  Montis 
and  is  considered  an  excellent  prepara^ 
tiye  for  the  Gurgitello.  The  Aequo  di 
Bagno  JVeMO^  called  also  J^  del  Occhio, 
which  rises  near  the  Cappone,  is 
another  alkaline  water  of  the  same 
class,  much  used,  as  its  second  name 
implies,  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is 
also  in  favour  with  the  Ischia  ladies  for 
its  property  of  whitening  the  hands. 
Jasolino  describes  it  under  the  name  of 
<<  A.  del  Cotto,"  because  it  was  con- 
sidered in  bis  time  to  be  very  eflScacious 
in  the  cure  of  bums.  Like  the  Cappone, 
it  is  now  used  as  a  preparative  for  the 
more  powerful  water  of  the  Gurgitello, 
and  in  several  forms  of  skin  disease. 
Opening  into  the  Val  Ombrasco  are 
the  picturesque  ravines  called  the  Val 
di  Tamburo  and  the  Val  di  Sinigalla. 
The  former  derives  its  name  from  the 
noise  produced  by  the  Aequa  di  Tarn" 
buro,  which  contains  such  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  that  its  escape  is  ac- 
companied by  a  sound  resembling  a 
drum.  This  water  varies  in  temper- 
ature from  155^  to  210^  F.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  same  valley  is  the  Acqua 
FerraUx,  the  **  A.  del  Ferro  "  of  Jaso- 
lino, but  it  has  little  power  as  a  chaly- 
beate, and  is  now  neglected.  The 
jiequa  AwriftrO'Argtntea  is  a  very 
imeient  water,  commemorating  by  its 
Dame  the  belief  of  the  early  colonists 
that  it  contained  gold  and  sUver.  The 
Acqua  di  Rioax^  discovered  by  Dr. 
de  Kivasin  18S2,  has  a  temperature  of 
176^»  and  a  smell  of  pitch*  In  the 
Val  di  Sinigalla,  rising  in  the  bed  of 
the  Ruscello  della  Fera,  is  the  Aequa 
SpenrtW'poiasiro,  a  water  with  a  temper- 
ature varying  from  167°  to  180°.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  singular  pro- 
perty of  softening  the  skin  of  fowls, 
and  so  rendering  easy  the  operation  of 
plucking.  The  Acqua  Coiata^  with  a 
temperature  of  178°,  is  a  strongly 
alkaline  water,  which  the  peasantry  use» 
as  its  name  implies,  for  washing  and 
bleaching  linen.  The  Acqua  Cocivot 
with  a  temperature  varying  from  178° 
to  190°f  derives  its  name  from  its  use 
in  cooking,  for    which    purpose  the 
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peasantry  collect  it  in  boles  excavated 
in  the  earth.  The  Acqua  ddla  Sciatica^ 
called  by  Jasolino  the  *'  A.  di  Sinigalla,'* 
gushes  in  a  considerable  volume  from 
the  top  of  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  tlie 
valley.  It  has  a  temperature  of  144°, 
and  was-  formerly  much  used  in  the 
disease  whose  name  it  bears;  but  it  ii 
now  superseded  by  waters  of  greater 
power.  In  another  ravine  on  the  west 
of  Casamicciola,  in  which  we  trace  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  ancient  craters, 
is  a  water  which  had  great  celebrity  in 
the  16th  century,  under  the  name  of 
the  Acqua  ddta  Rete,  It  has  several 
sources,  the  principal  of  which  pro- 
duces a  noise  like  the  A.  del  Tamburo. 
Its  temperature  at  this  source  varies 
with  the  season  from  149°  tu  158°.  It 
is  employed  externally  in  local  weak* 
ness  arising  from  sprains  and  fractures  ; 
and,  from  its  highly  alkaline  qualities 
the  peasantry  use  it  extensively  in 
washing  and  cooking.  In  the  higher 
part  of  the  ravine  are  the  FumaroH 
de^FroMsi  and  di  Montieeio,  the  former 
emitting  vapour  at  the  temperature 
of  126°,  the  latter  at  that  of  203°. 
Near  the  fumarole  of  Frassi,  Professor 
Tenore  found  the  Pleris  longifoHa,  a  fern 
formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  East 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  discovery  of 
which  in  this  locality  excited  great  inter- 
est among  the  botanists  of  Naples  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 
The  Ventaroh,  first  descril>ed  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  is  a  cavern  in  the  tufo, 
from  which  a  blast  of  air  colder  by 
about  20°  than  the  external  air  is  con- 
stantly issui  ng.  In  his  time  it  was  used 
**  to  cool  liquors  and  fruit,  which  it 
does  in  a  short  time  as  effectually  as 
ice.**  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1770  describing 
this  phenomenon,  he  says,  **  Before  the 
door  was  opened  I  felt  the  cold  to  my 
legs  very  sensibly;  but  when  it  was 
opened,  the  cold  rushed  out  so  as  to 
give  me  pain,  and  within  the  grotto  it 
was  intolerable.  I  was  not  sensible  of 
wind  attending  this  oold;  though  upon 
Mount  iEtna  and  Vesuvius,  where 
there  are  caverns  of  this  kind,  the  cold 
is  evidently  occasioned  by  a  aubterra* 
neous  wind.** 
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Lacco»  a  pretty  village  of  1600  souls, 
consisting  mostly  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  tunny  fishery,  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  cove  on  the  sea-shore  below  Casa- 
micciola,  from  which  it  is  a  mile 
distant.  Among  the  villas  and  casini 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  is  that  of 
Panella,  remarkable  no  less  for  the  fine 
view  which  it  commands  than  for  the 
numerous  royal  personages  who  have 
made  it  their  abode  during  their  visits 
to  the  baths.  Nearly  every  member 
of  the  reigning  royal  family  has  resided 
in  it,  as  have  also  tlie  Ex-King  of  Ba- 
varia, the  late  King  of  Sardinia,  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  I1ie  village  contains 
the  church  and  Carmelite  convent  of 
Santa  Restituta,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
island,  whose  body,  according  to  the 
church  tradition,  was  t^rought  here  by 
the  currents  of  the  sea  after  she  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Africa  under  Valerian, 
A.D.  257,  and  was  preserved  with  great 
reverence  till  Constantine  IV.  removed 
it  to  the  basilica  which  now  forms  tlie 
crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  Naples.  At 
her  festa,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  tra- 
veller will  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  Greek,  and  Spanish  costumes 
which  still  linger  in  Ischia  and  Frocida, 
and  of  seeing  the  taratddla  danced  in 
its  primitive  perfection.  The  principal 
spring  at  Lacco  commemorates  the 
saint  in  the  name  of  Aeqma  di  S»  Re$tt' 
tuia.  It  rises  near  the  convent,  and  is 
oollectedforwieina  newand  convenient 
building,  where  the  sand  baths  for 
which  Lacco  is  celebmted  may  also 
l)e  taken.  It  contains,  according  to 
Lancellotti^s  analysis,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  muriate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash  than  any  other  water  in  the 
island,  and  consequently  requires  to  be 
-used  with  caution.  When  judiciously 
employed  it  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
cure  of  obstructions,  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, local  paralysis,  and  diseases  of 
the  joints.  The  Aeqna  Regina  ImMbdUh 
BO  called  in  honour  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  rises  at  the  temperature  of 
106^,  in  the  garden  of  the  convent.  It 
is  remarkable  as  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas  than 
any  water  in  the  island,   except  the 


Gurgitdlo,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of 
soda.  It  is  considered  valuable  in  all 
affections  arising  from  a  want  of  tone^ 
in  scrofulous  diseases,  and  in  dyspepoa. 
The  Stufa  di  S.  Loreuza,  on  the  eastern 
ridge  which  bounds  the  beautiful  valley 
of  S.  Montano,  is  the  most  cel^rated 
stufa  in  the  island.  It  is  a  natural 
vapour  bath,  heated  by  the  steam  dis- 
charged in  copious  volumes  from  the 
crevices  of  the  lava  at  a  temperature 
of  135^.  The  steam  is  pure  aqueous 
vapour,  without  any  admixture  of  sa- 
lines. Not  fiir  from  this  stuia,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Monte  Vico,  near  the 
tower  which  formed  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  is  a  large 
block  of  lava,  10  feet  square,  bearing 
the  Greek  inscription  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  recording  the 
construction  of  a  fortified  wall  by  the 
Syracusan  colonists,  before  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  eruption  of  Caca- 
velles.  Some  doubt  has  arisen  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  inscription,  but  it 
appears  to  state  that  **  Ftecius,  Nym* 
psius,  and  Mains  PacuUus,  the  Arcbons, 
and  the  soldiers,  constructed  the  wall.** 
The  Acqua  di  S.  Montana,  in  the  valley 
of  the  same  name,  rises  at  the  foot  of  a 
lava  current  which  has  flowed  from 
the  crater  of  Monte  Vico.  Its  temper- 
ature is  ISl^,  and  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties correspond  with  those  of  S^ 
Restitute.  The  ground  around  its 
source  is  so  hot  that  it  raises  the  ther- 
mometer in  a  few  seconds  to  1 S2^.  On 
the  shore  of  Lacco  also,  the  sand* 
which  is  black  and  shining  with  augitic 
particles,  is  at  all  times  so  hot  that  a 
hole  made  in  it  becomes  instantly  filled 
with  water  at  the  temperature  of  1 12^. 
Near  the  mass  of  lava  called  CapiteUo, 
and  at  Meszavia,  it  is  sufficiently  hot 
to  raise  the  thermometer  to  171^. 

FoaiA,  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
wealthy  Ischia  proprietors,  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  island,  having  nearly 
6000  souls.  It  occupies  a  very  pic- 
turesque position  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  island,  and  has  a  thriving 
little  port  It  is  J^  mile  distant 
from  Casamicciola,  and  2  miles  from 
Lacco.     The  road  to  it  traverses  the 
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lava  current  of  CacaveUe$,  which  forms 
the  promontories  c^  Zara,  and  Caruso, 
and  is  still  black  and  arid,  except  in  a 
few    places    where    the    decomposing 
scoriae  have  allowed  the  peasantry  to 
plant  their  vines  upon  its  surface.  The 
Hermitage  of  Monte  Vergine,  on  the 
southern   ridge  of  the  current,  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  plain 
of  Foria;  but  the  views  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  island  are  much  less  pic- 
turesque than  those  in  the  northern, 
partly  from  the  absenoe  of  the  timber 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  north,  and  partly  from  the  mono- 
tonous aspect  given  to  the  surfirae  of 
the  south  by  Uie  stone  walls  and  ter- 
races,   which    the  inequality    of  the 
ground  renders  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  vineyards.   At  Ceriglio, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Foria,  in  the  Villa 
Paolone,  is  the  Acq%ta  di  Francueo  7., 
rising  at  the  temperature  of  11 S^,  and 
resembling   the    A.  Cappone     in   its 
smell  of  chicken  broth.     It  is  used  in 
dyspepsia  and  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
in  visceral  obstructions  of  a  chronic 
character,  and  in  hysterical  affections. 
The  Acqua  di  CiittrOf  a  very  ancient 
and  celebrated  water,  rises  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  south  of  Foria,  in  a  sandy 
bay  near  the  Capo  dell'  Imperatore, 
which  forms  so  grand  an  object  in  all 
the  landscapes  of  the  neighbourhood. 
This  water  varies  in  temperature,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  from  115°  to 
124° ;  in  some  years,  however,  it  is 
higher,  rising  oocasionally  to  140^.  Its 
name,  derived,  as  Dr.   Ziccardi  sug- 
gests with  great  probability,  from  the 
KirHiptov  of  the   Greeks*  indicates  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  cure  of  sterility 
and  in  various  forms  of  uterine  disease, 
even  in  those  which  have  a  tendency  to 
cancer,  —  a    celebrity    which  is  fully 
justified  by  the  experience  of  modem 
physicians.        According      to      Lan- 
oellotii's  analysis,  it  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
soda,    and    is    consequently   strongly 
aperient     The  water  of  &  Restitute  is 
generally  used  as  a  preparative  to  this 
water,  which  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
the  island,  and  even  to  Naples,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  cannot  use  it 
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on  the  spot.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  source  are  numerous  hot  wells 
and  ancient  stufe,  which  date  probably 
from  the  time  of  the  Greek  colonists ; 
but  they  are  now  disused,  and  in  frurt 
there  is  no  accommodation  for  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  test 
their  virtues.  Monte  Epomeo  may  be 
ascended  from  Foria,  as  it  may  also 
from  Casamiceiola ;  but  the  traveller 
who  is  not  pressed  for  time  will  find 
the  ascent  easiest  by  the  route  of  Fansa, 
Serrara,  and  Fontana. 

Pahsa,  a  village  of  about  1 000  souls, 
is  2^  miles  distant  from  Foria,  and  is 
situated  on  the  high  land  behind  the 
Punta  deir  Imperatore,  forming  the 
western  slopes  of  Epomeo.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  fashionable  resort 
when  the  Aragonese  kings  had  their 
summer  villa  in  its  neighbourhood, 
but  it  is  now  inhabited  chiefly  by 
agriculturists.  The  Aicent  of  Idonte 
Epomeo  is  usually  accomplished  from 
Pansa,  because  the  hermitage  of  San 
Niccolo  is  only  4  miles  distant  from 
the  village.  The  road  passes  through 
the  village  of  Serrara,  2  miles  from 
Pansa,  and  then  proceeds  to  Fontana, 
1  mile  further,  another  village  of  the 
same  class,  which  with  Serrara  has  an 
united  population  of  1 900  souls.  Fon- 
tana is  a  mile  frvm  the  summit,  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  2574  Eng- 
lish feet  above  the  sea.  **  To  me,"  says 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  **  it  seemed 
an  £tna  in  miniature ;  and  like  that 
mountain,  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
regions,  the  lower  cultivated,  the  middle 
clothed  with  rich  groves  of  oaks  and 
chesnuts,  and  the  upper  bleak  and 
barren,  producing  only  a  few  low  shrubs 
and  dwarf  trees.  It  is  not,  however, 
without  inhabitants  ;  for  on  this  aerial 
summit  some  hermits  have  fixed  their 
abode  ;  and  no  anchorite  ever  selected 
a  more  appropriate  spot.  Exalted 
above  the  dwellings,  as  they  profess  to 
be  above  the  passions,  of  men,  they 
may  look  down  with  an  eye  of  in- 
difference on  a  prodigious  expanse  of 
territory,  thickly  dotted  with  towns 
and  villages,  and  contrast  their  homely 
fare  and  tranquil  situation  with  the 
cares  and  troubles  which  attend  the 
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wealth  and  luxury  of  the  world  be* 
neath.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  composed  of  a  whitish  earth, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Solfiitara  near 
Poszuoli,  dreary  and  dismal  to  the 
eye;  and  it  commands  rather  a  striking 
than  a  pleasing  view.  With  respect 
to  beauty,  the  views  from  the  middle 
region  and  the  less  elevated  part  merit 
a  decided  preference.'*  So  fiir  as  relates 
to  the  foreground  of  the  picture  this 
remark  Is  correct,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  without  respect  of  a  prospect 
which  embraces  a  panorama  extending 
from  the  Punta  dl  Licosa  to  the  Cir- 
caMm  Promontory,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.by  the  snowy  mountains^of  the  Abruz- 
si.  A  descent  of  2  miles  brings  us  to 
MoKOPAMO,  which,  with  the  village 
of  Barano,  1  mile  further  towards  the 
coast,  has  a  population  of  3000  souls, 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  straw  hats.  Con- 
spicuous on  the  west  is  the  promontory 
of  Sant'  Angelo,  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  a  tower  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
British  troops  when  they  evacuated 
the  island  in  1809.  Near  the  head  of 
the  ravine  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bridge  of  Moropano,  is  the  Aequa  di 
NiiroH,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
springs  of  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  Latin  inscriptions  dedicated 
to  the  Nymphae  Nitrodes,  which  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
issues  from  the  lava  at  a  temperature 
of  86^  and  is  remarkable  as  oontuning 
a  considerable  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  iron,  which  is  rare  in  the  Ischia 
waters.  It  is  still  much  valued  in 
renal  diseases  and  in  hypochondriasis, 
and  is  supposed  by  Jasolino  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  longevity  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  peasantry  of  the  district, 
who  constantly  resort  to  it  as  a  remedy 
for  all  kinds  of  maladies.  In  a  ravine 
about  a  mile  from  the  coast  of  Marontes, 
between  the  Punta  S.  Angelo  and  the 
PuntaGnora,is  another  celebrated  water, 
called  the  Aegua  d  Olmtello,  restored  by 
Dr.  de  Rivaz,  in  1 837,  as  an  inscription 
records.  It  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  carbonates  of  soda,  magnesia, 
and  lime,  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
soda,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 


free  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  very 
useful  in  visceral  obstructions,  in  renal 
and  urinary  affections,  and  in  cutaneous 
and  other  diseases  dependent  on  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  liver.  The  pea^ 
santry  use  it  extensively  in  injections 
in  cases  of  deaftiess.  In  the  adjoining 
ravine  of  Cavascura  is  the  Aoqua  di 
Fttrdlea,  a  water  which  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  Gurgitello  at  Casamic- 
ciola ;  it  rises  at  a  temperature  of  SOS^, 
and  is  much  used  by  the  peasantry  in 
chronic  rheumatism.  In  the  shore 
near  the  Punta  di  S,  Angelo  are  several 
Fumaroles  of  such  power  that  tlie  sand 
in  which  they  occur  raises  the  tbenno- 
meterta  9\2°,  while  the  sea  itself  at 
this  point  has  a  temperature  of  1 90^. 
At  the  little  village  from  which  they 
derive  their  name  are  the  Stufi  di 
2Vstacc«^  which  differ  from  all  the 
others  in  the  island  in  deriving  their 
heat  from  simple  air  without  a  particle 
of  moisture.  In  one  of  the  fissures 
from  which  the  hot  air  issues  the  tem- 
perature is  196^,  but  that  of  the  other 
sources  when  closed  is  not  more  than 
\^^,  which  is  reduced  by  about  lO^ 
by  exposure  to  the  externa]  atmosphere^ 
Beyond  Barano,  on  the  east,  is  the  cone 
of  Monte  Yexxa,  and  between  that  and 
the  town  of  Ischia  is  the  large  crater 
of  Monte  CcanpagnanOf  from  which  an 
ancient  stream  of  lava  may  be  traced 
to  that  town,  the  eastle  of  Ischia 
standing  on  its  advanced  portion,  llie 
little  hamlet  of  Pieoon  the  &£.  of  the 
crater,  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
inhabited  place  in  the  island  which  is 
entirely  secluded  from  all  view  of  the 
sea.  The  b ills  around  it  are  the  remains 
of  the  great  crater  of  Monte  Epomeo. 
Ischia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is 
3  miles  distant  from  Barano  and  4 
miles  east  of  Casamicciohu  It  has  a 
population  of  about  5500  souls,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  biahopric,  but  it  has 
never  recovered  its  prosperity  once 
the  old  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
eruption  of  1308.  The  principal  ob* 
ject  of  interest  which  it  contains  is 
the  Cattle,  built  by  Alfonso  I.  of 
Aragon  on  a  lofty  isolated  rock  of  lava, 
which  in  ancient  times  fiowed  from 
the  crater  of  Campagnano.     It  rises 
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out  of  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of 
Vivara,  and  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  mole  constructed  on  a 
narrow  isthmus.  The  town  stretches 
along  the  coast  from  this  mole  as  far 
as  the  Punta  Molina.  The  castle, 
which  now  serves  as  the  garrison  for 
the  troops,  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
Naples,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  our  introductory  observa- 
tions on  the  island.  Its  picturesque 
beauty  requires  no  eu)<^y  from  an 
English  author,  since  Mr.  Stanfield 
has  made  it  familiar  to  his  country- 
men by  one  of  the  roost  characteristic 
productions  of  his  matchless  pencil. 
The  road  westward  to  the  baths  crosses 
the  lava  current  called  the  Campo  del 
Arso,  produced  by  the  eruption  of 
1S02.  This  lava,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  large  quantity  of  felspar  which 
it  contains,  is  still  hard  and  barren 
like  the  recent  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 
There  is  no  crater;  but  the  point  from 
which  it  issued  is  marked  by  a  de- 
pression in  the  surface,  and  by  the  vast 
heaps  of  scorin  which  surround  it. 
The  distance  of  this  mouth  from  the 
sea  is  about  S  miles.  Francesco  Lom- 
bardi  and  Pontanus,  who  have  left  a 
description  of  the  eruption,  say  that  it 
lasted  two  months,  that  nuny  persons 
were  destroyed,  and  that  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  for  safety  to  the 
continent.  Among  the  houses  which 
were  overwhelmed  was  the  villa  of 
Pontanus  himself,  of  which  we  find  a 
memorial  in  the  Acqua  di  PimtanOt 
situated  in  a  garden  which  is  supposed 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  villa.  Jaso- 
lino,  who  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  the  **  A.  del  Giardino  del  PonUno," 
extols  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  gravel,  stran- 
gury, and  other  affections  of  the  urinary 
passages.  Since  his  time  it  has  fidlen 
into  disuse  and  has  been  abandoned 
to  domestic  purposes;  but  its  great 
value  is  too  well  authenticated  to  allow 
it  to  remain  neglected :  the  temperature 
is  93^.  The  Lake  of  /fcAia,  close  to 
the  sea-shore  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  on  the  western  margin 
of  the  lava  del  Arso,  is  an  ancient 
crater  filled  with  brackish  water,  with 


a  little  island  of  lava  in  the  middle. 
In  the  winter  season  it  is  the  resort  of 
innumerable  water-fowls.  The  hills 
which  surround  it  on  the  south,  covered 
with  orange  groves,  vineyards,  and 
olive  plantations,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  the  Royal  Casino  of  his  present 
Majesty,  are  extremely  picturesque. 
On  the  shore  of  the  lake  are  the  two 
very  ancient  springs  which  constitute 
the  Bagno  eTItehioj  under  the  names  of 
the  Acqua  della  Fontanaandthe  Acqua 
del  Fornello.  Theynise  from  different 
sources  but  are  identical  in  their 
mineral  characters,  containing  large 
quantities  of  muriate  of  soda  combined 
with  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia, and  with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
are  the  waters  to  which  Strabo  is  sup- 
posed to  allude  in  his  description  of 
certain  baths  at  Ischia,  which  were 
considered  a  cure  for  stone.  They  are 
highly  stimulating,  and  are  of  great 
value  in  diseases  which  are  complicated 
with  atony,  in  sluggish  ulcers,  scrofulous 
swellings,  and  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  joints.  A  new  and  convenient  bath« 
house  has  recently  been  erected  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors,  who  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  waters,  like  all 
the  others  which  have  great  power,  can 
only  be  safely  used  under  competent 
advice.  Their  temperature  varies  firom 
ISl^^tolSS^.  On  the  high  ground 
above  the  lake  are  the  extinct  craters 
of  Momiagwnu  and  MonU  Sotaro;  and 
on  the  N.W.,  towards  the  promon- 
tory of  Castiglione,  is  a  third,  called 
MoHte  Thabor,  The  two  former  resemble 
Monte  Nuovo  iu  shape  but  are  rather 
larger,  and,  like  that  cone,  they  bear 
every  mark  of  having  been  formed  by  a 
single  eruption.  Monte  Rotaro,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  eruption  which  expelled  the  Ery- 
thraean colony,  has  thrown  out  a  lava 
current  from  its  base,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  sea  by  the  masses  of 
pumice  and  obsidian  which  encumber 
thesurfiwe.  A  torrent  has  broken  down 
the  northern  side  of  the  cone,  where  its 
structure  may  be  easily  examined.  It 
is  composed  of  numerous  beds  of  scoria, 
pumice,  and  lapilli,  in  whjch  vast  block? 
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of  trachyte,   like  'those     seen    near 
ForiAy  are  embedded.      The  ezteraal 
sur&ce  of  the  cone  U  covered  with  the 
arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  Spanish  broom, 
the  lentiscus,  and  other  trees  which 
luxuriate  in  its  volcanic  soil.     **  Such 
is  the  strength  of  its  virgin  soil,**  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,   "that  the  shrubs 
have  been  almost  arborescent ;  and  the 
growth  of  some  of  the  smaller  wild 
plants  has  been  so  vigorous,  that  bota- 
nists have  scarcely  been  able  to  recog- 
nise    the    species."     Monte    Thabor, 
which  is  nearer  the  sea,  is  composed  of 
trachy  tic  tufa,  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay, 
in  which  Dr.  Daubeny  found  marine 
shellB  of  species  still   existing  in  the 
Mediterranean.     On  the  shore  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  promontory  is  the 
Acgua  di  CtiUiglione,  one  of  the  roost 
ancient  waters  of  the  northern  ooast 
less  brackish  than  the  Bagno  d'lschia, 
but  of  the  same  chemical  character. 
Its  temperature  is  167^  at  its  source, 
and  from  100^  to  104°  in  the  reservoir. 
The  sand  on  the  shore  near  it  is  so  hot 
that  it  raises  the  thermometer  in  a  few 
minutes   to  312°,  and  there  is  a  hot 
spring  in  the  sea  itself  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  beach.     The  water  of  Cas- 
tiglione  is  a  tonic  aperient,  and  is  much 
used  in  stomach  complaints  caused  by 
a  languid  state  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  in  hemorrhoidal  and  other  diseases 
of  the  rectum.   The  Slufe  di  CatUfflione, 
situated  on  the  hills  above  the  baths, 
are  natural  vapour  baths  heated  like 
those  of  S.  Lorenso  at  Lacco  by  pure 
steam,   which   issues   from  numerous 
orifices  in  the  lava,  at  a  temperature  of 
123°  in  the  lower,  and  of  133°  in  the 
upper  stufa.     The  Stufa  di  Caeeiuto,  or 
**  Cacciotto  *'  as  Jasolino  calls  it,  occurs 
in   the  lava  which    has  flowed  from 
Monte  Thabor,  and  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  those  of  CastigUone  but  much 
hotter,  the  temperature  being  160°,  and 
the  aqueous  vapour  being  entirely  free 
from  any  saline  ingredients.    The  noise 
of  the  water  boiling  beneath  the  rocky 
surfiice  is  heard  distinctly  in  this  stufiii. 
From  this  point  we  may  return  dtber 
to  Lacco  or  Casamicciola  by  different 
roads.     The  distance  in  either  case  is 
about  3  miles. 


THE    MORTHKEK   VISTaiCT. 

Although    the   hills  which    bound 
Naples  on   the   north,    and   the   flat 
country  which  lies  above  them  between 
Capodunonte  and  Aversa  on  the  one 
hand,   and   Capodimonte  and   Acena 
on  the  other,  are  deficient  in  the  his- 
torical  and   scientific    interest   whidi 
characterises  the  eastern  and  western 
districts,  they  present  many  objects  of 
natural   beauty,  and  command  some 
extensive  prospects.    It  would,  bow- 
ever,  be  out  of  plaee  to  class  them 
among  the  remarkable  scenes  we  hav« 
already  described,  or  to  dignify  them 
by  the  title  of  excursions.     They  are 
rather  places  which  will   afford  the 
traveller,   who    may    be    residoit    at 
Naples  for  any  time,  the  opportunity 
of  varying  his  rides  or  drives  after  be 
hat  explored  the  wonders  of  the  other 
districts.     The  best  way  of  visiting  the 
hilly  tract  is  on  horseback.     We  shall, 
therefore,  briefly  indicate  a  few  rides 
which  will  enable  the  traveller  to  ex- 
plore the  country  at  his  leisure,  and  to 
combine  the  different  routes  according 
to  his  taste  or  inclination. 

1.  From  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Capo- 
dimonte  there  is  an  interesting  ride  by 
the  Salita  di  Seutillo  to  the  hiU  and 
hamlet  of  Lo  Seutillo:  or  to  the 
villages  of  Le  Fontenelle  and  Dmporie, 
so  called  firom  Gio-battista  Delia  Porta, 
the  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  15th 
century,  whose  writings  on  natural  nuu 
gic  and  astrology  were  once  so  fiunous ; 
to  Armetta^  the  birthplace  of  Salvator 
Rosa ;  and  to  Antigmano,  formerly  ce- 
lebrated for  the  *•  Portico  Antiniano," 
as  PonUnus  calls  the  villa  of  Antonio 
Beocadelli,  or  Fanormita,  who  there 
composed  his  history  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragon,  and  his  lioentions  «  Heme, 
phroditus,"  which  would  happily  have 
been  forgotten  if  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  not  disinterred  it  from  its 
merited  oblivion  in  the  Laurentian 
Library.  The  village  is  renuukable 
as  the  scene  of  a  jtopular  Festa 
on  Easter  Day.  From  Antignano^  we 
descend  to  //  Vamero,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable     summer    residences    near 
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Naples,  and  the  most  popular  villeg- 
giatura  of  the  citizens.  We  may  return 
thence  by  the  Strada  di  Vomero  and  the 
Chiaja,  or  by  the  Salita  di  Cacciotali, 
on  the  north  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
and  the  Strada  Medina,  to  the  Toledo. 

2.  From  the  hill  of  Mirandois, 
crowned  by  the  Observatory,  there  is  a 
short  ride  orer  Capodimonte  by  the 
old  road  to  Capua,  across  the  Ponte 
di  Miano  to  Seeondigliano,  Arzano,  and 
Dratta,  a  town  of  10»000  souls,  which 
supplies  the  capital  with  strawberries; 
we  then  cross  to  the  Caserta  road  at 
CarditeUo  and  proceed  to  Caaoria,  the 
chief  town  of  the  second  distretto  of  the 
Frovincia  di  Napoli,  with  a  population 
of  about  8000  souls,  including  the  de- 
pendent hamlet  of  Casavatore.  From 
Casoria  we  return  to  Naples  by  the 
Capo  di'Chino.  This  may  be  varied  by 
taking  the  road  by  the  Casa  Cotugno 
to  Capodimonte. 

3.  By  the  Caserta  road,  there  is  a 
ride  through  Casoria,  to  Afragola,  a 
town  of  15,000  souls,  lying  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  main  road,  which 
we  rqoin  by  another  road  from  the 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  CcardiUUo  a  village  of  about 
4000  soulif,  remarkable  as  the  site  of 
the  Royal  Farm,  called  the  Casino 
Beale,  with  a  prettily  decorated  cottage, 
extensive  out-buildings  for  the  cattle, 
and  a  wood  containing  the  royal  pre- 
serves for  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar 
and  other  wild  animals.  The  whole 
farm  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  sud  to 
be  6  miles  in  circuit.  Carditello  is  the 
scene  of  a  popular  Festa  on  Ascension 
Day.  We  proceed  thence  to  Catva/io,  a 
place  of  considerable  strength  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  a  fortified  casale  of 
Aversa,  and  still  retaining  many  re- 
mains of  its  walls  and  towers,  though 
they  suffered  severely  in  the  various 
revolutions  of  Naples.  From  Caivano 
a  road  leads  eastward  to  Acerra^ 
another  fortified  town  of  considerable 
antiquity,  well  known  as  the  birth- 
place of  Pulcinella.  It  is  situated  on 
the  high  post-road  to  Arienzo  and 
Benevento,  described  in  Route  62., 
and  has  a  population  of  about  8000 
souls.     The  walls  are  now  crumbling 


into  ruins,  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood is  a£Qioted  with  malaria,  caused 
partly  by  the  sluggish  ditches  called 
the  Regj  Lagni,  the  representatives  of 
the  **  Clanius  non  squus "  of  Virgil, 
and  partly  by  the  fiax-grounds  wher4 
the  stalks  are  left  to  macerate.  The 
Clanius,  here  called  the  **  Fantano,"  or 
«  Slough  of  Acerra,"  flows  into  the 
sea,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  two 
branches,  one  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Voltumo,  the  other  through  the  Lego 
di  Patria.  From  Acerra  to  Naples  the 
road  is  paved,  and  passes  through  the 
long  straggling  village  of  Catalnwino. 

4.  Another  ride  of  some  interest  to 
those  who  have  not  entered  Naples  by 
the  Capua  road  is  by  the  Capodimonte 
and  the  Ponte  di  Miano,  to  Averaa, 
the  most  important  town  in  the  dis* 
tretto  of  Caserta,  in  the  province  of 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  the  road  passes 
through  the  villages  of  Secoudigliano 
and  Melito,  where  we  may  diverge 
from  the  straight  and  monotonous  high 
road,  through  the  villages  of  Casan- 
drino,  S.  Antimo»  and  Cesa  to  Aversa, 
which  is  described  at  p.  83.  After 
visiting  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  Han- 
well  of  Italy,  and  the  Celestine  convent, 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Andrew 
of  Hungary,  the  first  husband  of  Jo- 
anna I.,  we  may  return  through  the  vil- 
lages of  Ducenta,  Trentola,  and  Parete, 
to  Givgliano^  a  town  of  nearly  10,000 
souls,  with  two  dependent  villages, 
Panicocoli  and  Qualiauo,  which  raise 
the  population  of  its  circoodario  to 
about  13,000.  Giugliano  is  the  scene 
of  a  popular  fijstival  on  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  which 
attracts  great  numbers  of  holiday  folk 
from  Naples  and  the  surrouuding 
country.  From  Giugliano  we  return 
through  Mugnano^  a  village  of  4000 
souls,  PiBcinola,  Marianella,  and  S. 
Rocco. 

5.  Another  ride,  which  will  give  the 
traveller  a  view  of  the  Aversa  vine- 
yards which  produce  the  celebrated 
**  Asprino,*'  is  through  Polvica  and 
Chiajano  to  Maranih  the  chief  town  of 
the  eircondario,  which  includes  these 
villages  with  Santa  Croce  and  Nazaret. 

I  The  population  of  Marano  is  about 
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8000,  that  of  the  circondario  is  about 
11,000.  From  MaraDO  there  »  a 
straight  road  through  Qualiano,  along 
the  plains  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
through  Vieo  di  Panttma,  and  across  the 
Reg)  Lagni  to  Amone  oo  the  Voltumo; 
and  there  is  a  bridle  path  thence  to 
Castel  Voltumo  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  whence  the  Domitian  Way  leads 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Gaefca 
direct  to  Torre  di  Patria  {Utemum) 
and  Cum«. — Another  road  from  Ma- 
rano  and  Qualiano  leads  to  Castel  di 
Monteleone,  situated  on  the  ridge 
where  the  ancient  Via  Campaniaua 
from  Capua  to  Puteoli  cuts  through  the 
semicircular  ridge  of  hills  which  bound 
the  Phlegriean  Fields.  The  road  leads 
to  BazzuoK  between  Monte  Barbaro 
and  Monte  Cigliano,  passing  the  tombs 
which  we  have  already  described  in  our 
account  of  that  district.     (  Page  384.) 
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ROUTE  49. 

STAPLES  TO  MKLFI  AND  VENOSA,  WITH 
AN  VXCURSION  mOX  MELFI  TO 
MONTE   VOLTUaE. 

104  Italian  miles. 

Italisn 
Poitf.  Milct. 

Naples  to  Torre  dell*  An- 

nunziata            -  -  1  ^  =:  10 
T.    dell    Annunziata     to 

Nocera 
Nocera  to  Salerno    - 

Salerno  to  Eboli       -  -  2=15 

Eboli  to  La  Valva  -  -  -     16 

La  Valva  to  Muro  -  -  -16 

Muro  to  Atclla        -  -  -     15 

Atella  to  Rionero  -  -       H 

Rioncro  to  Rapolla  -  -       3 

Rapolla  to  Melfi       -  -  -       2 

Melfi  to  Venosa        -  -  -       8 

Inns  on  the  road :  —  SalemOf  The 
Europa,  La  Vittoria.  Eboli,  Locanda 
Nobile.  La  Valva,  a  yetturino  tavern. 
Muro,  a  vetturino  tavern. 

The  first  three  stages  of  this  route  as 
far  as  Salerno  are  those  of  the  high  post- 
road  to  Reggio,  and  are  described  in  our 
account  of  the  Eicursion  to  Salerno  at 
page  257.  The  stage  from  Salerno 
to   EboK  is  described  at  page  440. 


These  four  stages  are  supplied  with 
post-horses.  From  Eboli  to  Melfi 
there  is  an  excellent  carriage  road  of 
recent  construction,  but  it  is  deficient 
in  inns  and  places  of  accommodation^ 
and  is  not  a  post-road.  Leaving 
Eboli,  the  high  road  of  Calabria  is 
followed  for  a  short  distance,  when  the 
present  route  branches  oflT  to  the  left. 
Near  this  a  good  carriage  road  turns  off 
to  Campagna.  The  road  now  becomes 
hilly,  and  continues  so  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Melfi. 

The  first  town  through  which  it 
passes  beyond  Eboli,  is  0/treto,  occu- 
pying a  striking  positioo  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sele.  A  fine  baronial  castle 
rises  high  above  the  houses  of  the  town, 
and  forms  a  conspicuous  and  impo»ng 
object  from  the  river  and  its  opposite 
banks.  The  descent  from  Oil  veto  to 
the  Sele  is  rapid.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  nearly 
under  the  village  of  Palo,  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  left  bank.  The 
road  proceeds  thence  by  a  tedious  ascent 
along  the  flank  of  the  mountains  to 
La  Valva. 

16  La  Valva,  a  small  town  of  1800 
inhabitants,  prettily  situated  above  the 
river.  On  the  crest  of  the  hills  above 
the  road  are  the  villages  of  Cogliano 
and  Coglianello.  The  valley  of  the 
Sele  is  kft  nearly  opposite  Calabritto^ 
and  the  road  ascends,  through  a  rich 
country  diversified  by  forest  trees  and 
vineyards,  to  the  steep  hill  on  which 
Lariano  is  built.  This  is  a  small  town 
of  2400  souls,  containing  a  tavern 
which  may  serve  as  a  resting  place  for 
the  first  day's  journey.  It  is  pictu* 
resquely  placed  among  the  hills  which 
form  the  boundary  of  Principato  Citra 
on  this  side.  It  was  formerly  remark- 
able for  iu  fine  baronial  castle,  which, 
though  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  is 
still  a  striking  object,  with  a  round 
turret  at  each  angle  of  the  building. 

Tlie  province  of  Basilicata  is  entered 
before  we  arrive  at  the  tavern  of  Muro. 

16  Aftiro  is  situated  in  a  deep  ravine 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  amidst  the 
most  wild  and  dreary  scenery  which 
even    this  dreary  province    contains. 


Naples. 

It  is  an  episcopal  city  of  7000  souls, 
but  it  has  little  to  interest  the  trayeller 
except  its  Castle,  built  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  ravine,  and  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  two  events  which  oc- 
cupy the  darkest  pages  in  the  history 
of  Naples.  Afler  the  death  of  Frede- 
rick II.  in  1S50,  while  Innocent  IV. 
was  intriguing  to  substitute  a  prince  of 
England  or  Anjou  in  the  place  of  the 
legitimate  heirs  of  the  throne  of  Naples, 
Henry,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  by  Isabella  of  England, 
was  found  dead  in  the  castle  of  Muro, 
having  been  poisoned  or  strangled,  it 
is  supposed,  in  order  to  remove  the 
obstacle  which  his  claims  presented 
to  any  aspirant  to  tlie  throne.  Ttie 
suspicion  of  his  death  was  thrown  upon 
his  brother  Conrad  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  Pope;  but  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  member  of  the  house  of  Suabia 
on  whom  the  Guelph  or  papal  party 
did  not  cast  a  similar  calumny,  goes 
far  to  prove  that  Conrad  was  not  con- 
cerned in  the  murder,  even  if  it  does 
not  implicate  the  Guelph  party  itself. 
The  sudden  death  of  Conrad  from 
poison,  a  few  months  afler  this  event, 
gives  additional  probability  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  enemies  of  his  family  are 
more  justly  chargeable  with  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him  and  his  brothers  by  the 
Guelphs.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  some 
historians  that  Conrad's  death  was 
hastened  by  the  grief  occasioned  by  the 
propagation  of  the  odious  charge  brought 
against  him  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

In  the  following  century,  Muro  was 
the  scene  of  a  murder  attested  by 
more  authentic  evidence.  In  1S81, 
after  tlie  victorious  army  of  Charles  III. 
(Durazzo)  had  entered  Naples,  and  the 
feeble  troops  of  OthoDuke  of  Brunswick 
had  abandoned  the  Queen*s  cause  aU 
most  without  striking  a  blow,  Joanna  I. 
was  compelled  to  surrender  herself  to 
her  cousin.  Neitlier  Charles  nor  the 
King  of  Hungary  bad  yet  forgiven  the 
cruel  murder  of  Andrew,  her  first 
husband,  and  they  regarded  as  a  new 
crime  the  support  she  had  given  to  the 
anti-pope  Clement  VII.  In  spite  of 
the  relationship  which  eiisted  between 
them,  Cliarles  treated  the  captive  queen 
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without  mercy,  and  sent  her  as  a  state 
prisoner  to  the  Gastie  of  Muro,,  where 
on  the  12th  May  1382,  she  was  suflTo- 
cated  by  two  Hungarian  soldiers  under 
a  feather  bed  ;  a  punishment  advised, 
it  is  said,  by  the  aged  King  Louis  of 
Hungary,  in  revenge  for  the  murder 
of  his  brother  Andrew. 

The  road  ascends  considerably  on 
leaving  Muro,  passing  on  the  right 
the  thriving  town  of  Bella,  with  a 
population  of  5800  souls ;  and  further 
on,  upon  the  hills  north  of  the  road, 
&  Fele,  a  town  of  7900  inhabitants. 
At  the  point  where  the  road  to  it 
branches  off  there  is  a  small  tavern.  The 
road  now  descends  into  a  barren  and 
gloomy  ravine,  watered  by  a  branch  of 
the  Fiumed'Atella  rising  under  Monte 
Pierno,  and  falling  into  the  Ofanto 
below  Rionero.  Three  branches  of 
this  stream  are  crossed^  and  a  slight 
ascent  leads  to  Atella. 

1 5  AtdlOf  a  miserable  place,  half  di- 
lapidated by  the  earthquake  of  1851t 
with  a  population  of  1200  souls, 
scarcely  less  wretched  than  their  habita- 
tions. This  place  must  not  be  con- 
founded Vith  the  town  which  gave 
name  to  the  FabulsB  Atellans,  and 
which  was  near  Averse  in  Campania. 

In  the  final  struggle  of  the  house  of 
Aragon  in  1 496,  preceding  the  partition 
Treaty  of  Grenada,  Atella  became  cele- 
brated for  the  siege  it  sustained  under 
Gilbert  de  Bourbon,  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier,  against  the  army  of  Ferdinand 
II.  and  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  After 
many  displays  of  valour  on  both  sidesy 
the  French  were  obliged  to  capitulate, 
and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  obe- 
dience under  the  Aragonese  dynasty. 
Of  the  5000  men  who  marched  out  of 
Atella,  in  order  to  embark  at  Baiae  and 
Poszuoli,  so  many  were  carried  ofl'  by 
the  pestilent  malaria  of  the  coast  that  it 
was  calculated  that  not  500  reached 
France.  During  the  contests  previous 
to  the  capitulation,  the  possession  of 
the  stream  below  Atella,  on  which  the 
inhabitants  and  the  French  garrison 
depended  for  their  supplies,  became  an 
object  of  frequent  contention,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  position  of  the  be- 
sieging party  it  was  only  to  be  reached 
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St  the  point  of  the  tword,  bo  that  each 
bucket  of  water  cost  a  oombaL  In 
one  of  these  struggles,  300  Swiss  of 
the  French  army  were  cut  to  pieces; 
and  it  is  related  that  among  tlie  dead 
was  a  yeung  ensign  whoee  right  hand 
iiad  been  cut  off  ai^  whose  left  had  been 
terribly  wounded*  but  he  had  preserved 
his  flag  by  fastening  it  finnly  between 
his  teeth. 

A  few  miles  &£.  of  Atella,  on  an 
isolated  hillf  foivdng  a  coiupicuous 
•  object  from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  is  the  imponng  baronial 
jnansion  called  Catid  di  Logo  Feaok, 
ft  fiivourite  buntiB^^aat  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  It  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  mansioos 
of  the  13th  century  which  has  been  kept 
op  by  the  proprieton.  It  h  still  occa^ 
sionally  visited  by  Prince  I>oria  Pam- 
fili,  to  whom  it  beloi^^  Below  the 
castle  is  the  small  lake  from  which  it 
lakes  its  name.  The  Bradano,  one 
of  the  most  important  rivers  of  the 
southern  provinces,  rises  in  this  valley. 
The  forests  surrounding  Lago  Fesole 
wottld  be  a  source  of  enormous  wealth 
in  a  more  northern  country.  They  cover 
a  tract  of  no  less  than  30^000  moggie, 
the  moggio  being  rather  more  than 
three  fourths  of  an  English  acre. 

The  volcanic  cone  of  Monte  Volture 
now  becomes  a  prominent  object  on 
the  north.  The  road  is  carried  along 
its  eastern  slopes  through  the  towns  of 
Rionero,  Barile,  and  Rapolla,  to  Mel6. 

S  Rionero,  the  largest  town  in  Basi- 
licatai  with  a  population  of  10,000  souls, 
but  containing  nothing  to  arrest  atten- 
tion,  except  the  terrible  traces  which 
at  least  one  half  of  it  presents  of  the 
eartliquake  which  spread  so  much 
terror  and  destruction  throughout  the 
whole  district  round  Monte  Volture 
on  the  14th  August,  1851.  Midway 
between  it  and  Rapolla  is  BarUe,  a 
miserable  place  of  3700  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Albanians,  who  retain  their 
dress  and  language  and  many  of  the 
characteristic  customs  of  their  country. 
The  lower  orders  live  almost  entirely 
in  the  caves  with  which  these  slopes  of 
Monte  Volture  abound.  Barile  occu- 
pies a  situation  of  some  height  on  the  | 


eastern  Asnk  of  the  mountain,  and 
consequently  all  but  swaUowed  up  by 
the  earthquake  of  1851.  It  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  crrv  the  plains  of 
the  pasturage  as  far  as  Monte  Gargano^ 
beyond  which  the  sea  is  visible. 

3  RapoUa.  Another  small  town  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  Monte  Voltnr^ 
vrith  a  population  of  3300  souls  ;  it  was 
rsined  by  the  earthquake  of  1851,  by 
which  the  catbedrei  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed* 

S  Melvi.  (/iia  .•  Locanda  M  Sole.) 
An  important  episcopal  city  of  nearly 
lObOOO  souls,  the  capital  of  the  Sd 
distretto  of  Basilicata,  built  on  the  side 
of  an  isolated  neck  of  land,  separated 
by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  nertbers 
flank  of  Monte  Volture.  The  Castle 
overhangs  the  predpice  at  the  extremity 
of  the  city,  and  adds  much  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  position. 
From  all  points  of  n^ew  Melfi  is  a 
striking  object,  but  more  especially 
from  the  eastern  side,  where  it  is  seen  to 
great  advantage,  backed  by  the  fine 
outline  of  Volture,  rising  to  the  height 
of  3000  feet.  The  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built  is  of  compact  lava,  exhibitr 
ing  an  imperfect  columnar  structure^ 
and  characterised  by  the  abundance  of 
haujfne  which  it  contains.  The  ci^ 
itself  is  dirty  and  uninteresting,  except 
for  the  views  which  it  commands  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain.  The  streets 
are  generally  narrow,  altliough  they 
contain  some  good  houses,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  bear  an  inscription  on 
their  front  recording  the  name  and 
station  of  the  proprietor. 

The  Cattle,  however,  is  tlie  most  in- 
teresting object  in  Melfi,  still  present- 
ing, although  much  modernised,  a  fine 
specimen  of  castellated  Norman  archi- 
tecture. This  baronial  fortress  is  re* 
markable  no  less  for  its  imposing  sixe 
and  grandeur  than  as  the  first  public 
edifice  constructed  by  the  Normans 
after  their  settlement  in  Apulia.  In 
1 043,  the  Norman  chiefs  under  William 
Bras  de  Fer,  the  eldest  son  of  Tancred 
de  Hautevilie,  whom  they  had  invested 
with  the  title  of  Gount  of  Apulia,  con- 
vened a  general  assembly  of  their 
countrymen  at  Melfi,  to  determine  oi| 
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the  form  of  government  applicable,  to 
their  ncVr  possesuona.  Melfi  was  then 
declared  to  be  the  capital  of  tliis  mili- 
tary confederation;  and  periodical  coun- 
cils were  appointed  for  the  enactment 
of  laws  and  the  discussion  of  public 
business.  In  1059  Pope  NichcJas  II. 
Tisited  the  city,  and  inrested  Robert 
Guiscard  with  the  duchies  of  Puglia  and 
Calabria.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
same  centuryt  Urban  II.  held  here  a 
general  synod  of  1 1 3  bishops,  respecting 
the  ekctioo  of  Head  of  the  Church. 
Alexander  II.  and  Paschal  II.  also  held 
councils  in  the  city*  for  the  reform  of  se- 
veral points  oi  discipline  ;  and  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  convened  within  its 
walls  a  parliao&ent,  for  the  purpose  of 
promulgating  the  laws  drawn  up  by  his 
direction  by  Pietro  delle  Yigne.  His 
son  Conrad  made  Mel6  hiscapital,  and 
held  within  the  CasUe  a  parliament  of 
Barons.  The  large  hall  in  which  these 
memorable  assemblies  were  held  has 
been  converted  mto  a  theatre.  A  por- 
tion of  the  castle  v^  stUl  kepi  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  Prince  Deria  Faa»- 
fili  and  his  family,  to  whom  an  immense 
extent  of  the  surrounding  country  be- 
longs. 

The  cathedral  which  was  compara- 
tively a  modern  building,  and  remark- 
able for  its  richly  carved  ceiling,  and 
Still  more  for  its  lofty  Norman  tower, 
erected,  as  an  inscription  testified,  in 
1155,  by  William  the  Bad,  son  of 
Roger  the  first  king  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily, was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
which  desolated  the  district  on  the  14th 
August,  1851,  levelling  to  the  gtovcoA 
the  college,  the  military  depot,  several 
churches,  and  163  houses  in  Melfi, 
including  the  Vescovado,  a  magnifi- 
cent structure  more  adapted  to  the 
capital  than  to  a  small  provincial  town. 
In  Uus  terrible  catastrophe  it  is  said 
that  more  than  1000  persons  perished, 
including  some  of  the  principal  families, 
and  that  600  othen  were  wounded. 
It  took  place  while  most  of  the  popula- 
tion were  taking  their  siesta;  the  motion 
lasted  about  60  seconds,  assuming  first 
a  perpendicular  and  afterwards  an  oscil- 
lating action  which  no  builduig  could 
resist. 
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From  Melfi  ihex^  is  a  branch  road 
to  Troja  and  Lucera,  through  Ponte 
di  Bovino^  and  a  cammino  iraverto  of 
3  posts  to  Potenxa  (Route  51.). 

EZCUaSIOlf   TO   MOKTE   VOLTU&S. 

Melfi  is  more  conveniently  placed  for 
an  excursion  to  the  extinct  volcano  of 
MoBte  Vokure  than  either  of  the  other 
towns  which  occur  so  numeiously  on  its 
flanks.  Leaving  the  city  by  the  Gate  of 
the  Fovntaina,  the  road  skirts  the  north* 
em  aide  of  the  mountain,  and  winds  gra» 
dually  romnd  it  towards  the  south,  leav- 
ing the  river  Ofanto  on  the  right  The 
scenery  wliiefa  it  commands  during  the 
ascent  is  extremely  beautiful.  In  the 
tuia  of  the  mountain  mre  several  large 
caverns,  which  cannot  §u\  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor.  Tliey  have 
served  at  various  times  as  the  haunts  of 
numaroos  banditti,  who  have  made  the 
retired  faatnesscs  of  Yolture  their  place 
of  rendcKvous.  On  the  sonthem  side 
of  the  mountain,  an  opening,  through 
which  the  small  rivulets  which  rise  in 
the  interior  find  ain  ootlet,  affords  a  pas- 
sage for  the  path  leading  to  the  central 
crater.  After  traversing  the  dense  fo- 
rest ef  Monteochio  we  ascend  in  a 
northerly  direction  until  we  reach  the 
rite  of  the  ancient  crater,  marked  by 
a  circle  of  hills  nearly  entire.  These 
imier  regions  are  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  beech  and  oak,  present- 
ing the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
abounding  in  large  p&tches  of  grazing 
land  which  are  characterised  by  extra* 
ordinary  richness  of  pasturage.  Beyond 
tfic  central  basin  is  the  conical  peak  form- 
ing the  higliest  point  oT  the  mountain. 
Within  the  widest  crater  are  two  small 
lakes.  On  the  borders  of  the  upper  one 
are  a  convent  of  Franciscans  and  the 
ruins  of  a  church  dedicated  to  S.  Ipp^- 
lito.  Thu  scene,  particularly  on  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  dark  recesses  of 
thelorest,  is  one  of  singular  beauty, 
and  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  mountain.  The  forests  of 
Volture  are  inhabited  by  wild  boar, 
and  frequent  hunts  occur.  ^  The  fea^- 
tures  which  distinguish  the  scenery  of 
this  secluded  corner  of  the  realm  are 
as    beautiful    and    original    in    their 
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aspect  as  they  are  sombre  and  even 
awful  in  their  character,  presenting  in 
their    assemblage    all  the  appendages 
which  the  imagination  is  wont  to  attach 
to  the  gloomj  institutions  of  La  Trappe 
or  St.  Bruno.     The  view  towards  the 
interior  of  the  volcano,  tliat  is,  to  the 
east  and  south,  is  limited  by  the  dark 
clothing  of  woods  which  entirety  cover 
it;  but  to  the  west  tlie  eye  wanden 
over  a  succession  of  mountain  ridges, 
rising  one  above  another,  and  defined 
with   such  clearness  that  one  might, 
in  looking  over  their  extension,  fancy 
oneself  glancing  over  a  minutely  exe- 
cuted map.     In  the    same  directioii, 
in  a  deep  narrow  glen  worn  by  the 
workings  of  its  waters,  flows  the  Ofanto, 
whose  meandering  course  may  be  traced 
for  a  very  considerable  distance  towards 
its  source,  with  the  successive  roots  of 
the  above-mentioned  mountains  spring- 
ing from  its  bed,  which,  flat  and  sandy, 
bears  the  marks  of  the  sudden  swells 
to  which  this  river  is  subject,  through 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  or  from  any 
sudden   rains.      It    here    divides   the 
province   of   Basilicata  from  that  of 
Principato    Citra,    acting    the     same 
part  a  little  lower  with  regard  to  that 
of  Principato  Ultra,  and,  further  still, 
forming  the  boundary  line  of  Capi- 
tanata.*'     Keppd  Craven, 

Monte  Volture  is  peculiarly  inte^ 
resting  to  the  classical  traveller,  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  assigned  to  it  in 
producing  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
army  at  Cannic.  It  is  said  that  the 
wind  blew  down  from  the  mountain 
with  so  much  violence,  and  raised  such 
clouds  of  dust  from  the  plain  of  the 
Aufidus,  that  tlie  troops  were  over- 
powered by  it.  Although  the  distance 
of  Volture  from  the  scene  of  action  is 
about  30  miles,  the  frequent  storms 
which  prevail  on  the  mountain,  sweep- 
ing like  a  hurricane  through  its  ravines 
and  valleys,  and  tearing  up  trees  which 
would  seem  capable  of  defying  the 
elements,  certainly  give  great  proba- 
bility to  the  account  of  the  Roman 
historians.  Voltura  is  also'intereating 
as  the  scene  of  an  adventure  of  the  in- 
fant Horace,  who  has  celebrated  it  in  a 
beautiful  ode  t 


'\    *'  Me  fabuloMB  Vulture  in  Appukb 
Altridt  extra  limcn  ApulUe, 
Ludo  fatigatumque  «nnno» 
Fronde  novA  pueram  palumbes 
Texdre:  mirum  quod  foret  omDibua, 
QiiicunqueoelSK  nMum  AcherontiB'9 
Saltuique  Bantlnoa,  et  anrum 
Pingue  tenent  bumilis  Fereoti : 
Uk  tuto  ab  aUris  oorpcwe  Tiperis 
]:>orndrero  et  unte :  ut  premerer  aacri 
Lauroque  coUataque  myrto^ 
Non  sine  Dit  animoauf  infknt.** 

Hoa.  Od.  in.  lv.9. 

Tlie  base  of  Monte  Volture  presents  a 
diameter  varying  from  SO  to  90  miles. 
Upon  various  parts  of  its  surface  no  leas 
than  twelve  cones  have  been  traced. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  any  lava 
stream  in  any  part  of  the  mountain* 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  evident  age 
of  the  forests  wbicfa  clothe  It,  prove  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  volcano,  com- 
pared with  historical  reoorda.  The  only 
evidences  of  volcanic  action  which  still 
show  themselves  are  the  severity  of  the 
earthquakes  which  desolate  the  district 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  occasional 
emission  of  carbonic  add  and  other  gases 
from  the  lake,  throwing  up  columns  of 
water,  and  accompanied  by  internal 
rumblings.    This  phenomenon  is  gene- 
rally observed  when  Vesuvius  is  in  a 
state  of  activity.      Dr.  Daubeny   waa 
the  fint  to  point  out  the  remukable 
fact,  that  a  line  drawn  between  the  two 
extinct  volcanos  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,   Ischia   and   Monte   Volture, 
passes  directly  through  Vesuvius,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  tlie  pool  of 
Amsactus;   and    tint  along   this  line 
volcanic  action  is  developed  under  most 
of  ito  different  phases.     The  lava  of 
Monte  Volture,  like  that  of  Melfi,  b  so 
compact  as  to  approach  in  appearance 
to  basalt,  and  is  characterised  by  its  im- 
bedded hauyne.     ««NaUira,"   says  I>r. 
Daubeny,  **is  here  so  lavidi  of  this  mi- 
neral, that  there  is  no  need  of  searching 
for  pieces  containing  it,  which  present 
tliemselves    almost    everywhere.       It 
occura  in  masses  of  various  sisesy  some 
larger  than  a  filbert,  their  colours  gene- 
rally of  an  asure  green,  passing,  by 
various  gradations,  into  a   dark   bluet 
and    their    texture   granular.       The 
Aaifyatf   also  occore  in   massive  rect* 
angular  pieces  of  tlie  sise  of  die  thumb, 
and  is  accompanied  with  leucite,  meii* 
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lite,  hornblende,  pseudo*nepheline, 
mica,  and  other  minerals.  *'  It  baa  been 
considered  by  many  of  the  Neapolitan 
geologists  that  the  pliuns  of  Capitanata, 
between  Volture  and  the  sea,  were  for- 
merly a  deep  gulf,  on  whose  sliores  the 
▼oicano  when  in  activity  was  situated. 
This  hypothesis  is  in  perfect  accordance 
witli  the  theories  of  those  writers  who 
regard  the  proiimity  of  the  sea  as. a 
necessary  condition  in  every  active  vol- 
cano»  and  believe  that  it  becomes  extinct 
as  soon  as  it  is  deprived  of  the  supply 
of  water  by  which  combustion  is  ex- 
cited. 


East  of  Melfi,  above  the  tributary 
branches  of  the  Rendina,  is, 

8  Venosot  an  epi&copal  city  of  6000 
souls,  a  name  dear  to  the  scholar  as  that 
of  the  birthplace  of  Horace.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a  small  plain,  surrounded  by 
bills  on  which  are  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages retaining  sufficient  traces  of  their 
ancient  names  to  identify  them  with  the 
places  he  has  immortalized.  Few  cities 
south  of  Rome  have  given  rise  to  so 
much  antiquarian  research  and  contro- 
versy as  Venosa.  The  observations  of 
Bishop  Lupoli  and  Cimalia  occupy  two 
large  quarto  volumes,  and  succeeding 
topographers  have  entered  most  mi- 
nutely into  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
city.  But  these  details  would  possess 
little  interest  for  the  stranger;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  ^tate  that  Venusta 
was  an  important  Roman  colony  before 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  that  it  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  the 
protection  it  afforded  to  the  Consul 
Varro  after  the  battle  of  Canns.  Most 
of  the  antiquities  for  which  Venosa 
was  remarkable  have  disappeared.  Its 
principal  interest  to  the  modem  travel- 
ler arises  from  its  connection  with 
Horace,  and  from  its  association  with 
the  history  of  the  Norman  kings.  Ho- 
race was  bom  here  b.c.  €5,  during  the 
consulate  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
AureliusCotta,  recorded  by  himself  in  a 
well  known  ode, 

*'  O  nata  mecum  Consule  Manlio,* 
Seu  tu  querela*,  slve  gerii  jocof, 
Seu  rixom,  et  iiuanos  amores, 
Seu  facilcm,  pia  testa,  soxnuum.'* 
Hob.  Od.  m.  xxi. 


In  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  is 
a  column  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  tho 
poet,  dressed  in  a  clerical  habit,  like 
that  of  Ovid  at  Solmona,  and  evidently 
referrible  to  the  same  period. 

Tlie  massive  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Venosa,  close  to  the  principal  gateway 
of  the  city,  give  a  very  picturesque  cha- 
racter to  the  quarter  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated ;  but  it  wants  the  interest  of  anti- 
quity and  association  which  belongs  to 
Melfi.  It  was  erected  in  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury by  Pirro  del  Balxo,  the  Prince 
of  Altamura  and  Venosa,  but  never 
completed.  His  name  and  armorial 
bearings  are  recorded  on  a  marble  slab 
above  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  moat. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  con. 
verted  into  a  tavern  and  stables,  and  the 
rest  is  allowed  to  fall  into  niin  without 
an  effort  to  preserve  it. 

Cardinal  Luca,  the  learned  author 
of  the  «*  Theatrum  Justitiaj  et  Ven- 
tatis,"  was  bora  in  Venosa  in  1617. 
In  the  earthquake  of  1851  the  city  suf- 
fered severely.  The  market  place  was 
levelled.  Numerous  houses  were  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  the  earth 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  torn  up  and 
split  into  rugged  fissures. 

The  most  interesting  building  in  Ve- 
nosa is  the  celebrated  Norman  Jhbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  ^  founded  by  Robert 
Ouiscard,  and  consecrated  in  1059  by 
Pope  Nicholas  II.  Previous  to  this 
period  a  church  existed  on  the  spot, 
which  had  been  erected  In  tlie  tenth 
century,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Hymen,  by  Gisulfo,  Prince  of  Salerno. 
The  foundation  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
says  Mr.  Craven,  <<  belonged  to  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  its  occupiers, 
probably  towards  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  undertook  to  add  to  it 
a  church  on  a  very  extended  scale,  in 
the  fabrication  of  which  they  employed 
all  the  materials  of  tlie  adjoining  am- 
phitheatre, which  for  magnitude  and 
beauty  of  architecture  held  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  the  most  noted 
of  Roman  edifices.  This  operation 
levelled  the  Roman  work  with  the 
soil,  and  its  outline  is  scarely  visible  } 
but  that  which  absorbed  the  materials 
that  composed  it  has  never  been  com« 
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pleted.  In  its  unfinished  condition  it 
novertbeieflB  exhibits  remains  of  a  sin- 
gular and  not  unskilful  taste  in  archi- 
tecture. The  walls  of  the  wliole  build, 
ing  are  entire,  without  anj  roai,  and 
encircle  a  considerable  space.  Two  low 
columns,  with  grotesque  but  elaborataly 
finished  capitals,  point  out  the  line  of 
the  lateral  aisle ;  and  one  large  pilaster, 
fermed  of  several  united  pillars,  re- 
sembling many  of  the  Gothic  spedment 
in  our  English  caithedrals,  was  probabi  j 
one  of  four  meant  to  support  the  dome 
or  cupola.  In  a  straight  ditection  with 
this,  a  deep  arched  niche  in  die  centre 
of  the  transverml  wall  was  most  lik«ly 
intended  to  contain  the  altar.  The 
stones  have  all  been  taken  from  the 
amphitheatre  in  their  original  form,  and 
are  placed,  after  tlie  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, without  any  cement,  which 
stamps  the  fabric  with  a  cbander  un- 
usual to  those  of  the  middle  ages. 
Several  inscriptions  on  slabs  of  Immense 
length  are  mixed  with  these,  most  of 
them  placed  witli  the  letters  down- 
wards. The  ruin  is  imposing  from  its 
magnitude  and  the  regularity  of  Its 
masonry  ;  and  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance is  much  enhanced  by  a  plant  of 
jessamine,  the  stem  of  which,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  has  forced 
itself  through  the  interstices  of  the  wall, 
and  covers  its  sides  for  a  considerable 
distance  with  a  profusion  of  foliage  and 
flowers," 

The  adjoiaing  church  which  is  per- 
haps coeval  witli  the  original  abbey, 
contains  two  large  culumns  witli  marble 
capitals,  evidently  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  It  is  mwe- 
over  remarkable  for  the  Toubs  op  Ro- 
BKHT  G  DISCARD,  aud  of  his  first  wil^, 
Alberada,  the  mother  of  Bohemond, 
divorced  from  Guiscard  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity.  The  former  Is  a 
plain  marble  sarcophagus,  standing  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall.  It  contahis  the  bones 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  and  of  bis  brothers, 
William  Braa-de-ftnr,  Drogo,  who  was 
murdered  there  on  the  feast  of  St.  Law- 
rence In  1051,  and  Humphrey,  who 
succeeded  him.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  church  is  a  similar  sarcophagus, 
containing  the  body  of  Alberada,  and 


bearing  the  same  inacription  as  Ibat 
observed  on  the  tonb  of  Bohenaood  «c 
Canosa: 

**  GalicardI,  oonjox,  Abenuda,  bie  eooiitm} 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosa 
several  places  inierssting  to  the  tim* 
veller  from  their  mention  by  Uonce* 
la  the  ode  on  the  Moos  Vokur,  already 
quoted,  the  poet  alludes  to  Acfacrovtia, 
Bantla,  and  Perentum.  The  first  ia 
AMrmza,  built  like  a  nest, 
by  Horace,  *'ocls0  nidun 
on  a  steep  hill  about  14  miles  south  of 
Venosa,  above  two  bnmches  of  the  Bra- 
dano.  Nearly  midway  between  these 
towns  is  Fonmxot  marking  the  site  of 
FWretitum ;  while  the  name  of  Bamtia 
is  perpetuated  by  the  Abodia  de'  Baiud, 
south  of  the  Boaco  dell'  Abadia,  bfr. 
tween  Palasso  and  Acerenza,  the  **  SnU 
tos  Bantini  '*  of  the  poet.  Falaaao  m 
also  interestiag  as  the  site  which  the 
Abbd  Chaupy  aangns  to  the  Fommtam 
ofBlamdMna,  on  the  strength  of  eccl»> 
siastical  records  which  in  his  opinion 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  sufaject,  though 
the  Bnnaa  antiquaries,  appnrendy  upoa 
grounds  equally  strong,  identify  it  with 
two  springs  near  the  site  of  the  Sabine 
Farm  between  Tivoli  and  Bfonte  Ge* 
naro: 

**0  Fonf  Blanchnin,  fplendldlor  ritro, 
DuIcV  dlgne  mero,  nsn  liae  floribiM, 
Crsf  donaberic  iMedo* 
Cui  fV-ons  turgids  comibus 
Primto,  et  Vsnerem  et  piwUa  dettinat 
FruAtra.'* 

HoK.  Od.  iiL  xlii. 

The  country  between  Venosa  and  the 
site  of  Banth^  in  which  the  Bendina, 
on  one  side^  and  the  BradaiKs  on  the 
other,  have  their  origin,  is  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  MarcelliM, 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first 
Roman  general  who  checked  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  Hannibal  in  Italy. 
During  the  progress  of  the  campa^^m 
he  separated  himself  from  bis  camp  on 
tills  spot,  end  fell  into  an  aaokMSoade 
in  which  he  perished,  b.o.  209> 

North  of  Venosa  is  LaveBo^  a  qmail 
town  of  SOOO  inhabitants,  near  the 
Ofanto,  where  Conrad  died  suddenly 
in  1254,  at  the  ageof  26  years,  it  b  sup- 
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posed  fVom  poison  adraioistered  by  tlie 
pftrttsans  of  the  Guelpb  factioB,  leav- 
ing to  the  charge  and  protection  of  his 
brother  Manfred  the  ill-foted  Conradin, 
his  son  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Otho 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  then  only  S  years  old. 
From  this  place  it  is  possible  for  the 
Ciaveller,  who  docs  not  wish  to  retrace 
his  steps,  to  reach  Canosa,  by  following 
the  right  bank  of  the  OfantOk  and  falling 
into  the  high  road  of  Apulia  at  Cerig- 
wAtu  (See  Route  54.)  FroinSpinaa- 
aola,  situated  14  miles  east  of  Venosa, 
Potensa  may  be  reached  by  a  road  de* 
scribed  in  Route  51. 


ROUTE  50. 

VAPLIS  TO  aiOOlOb 

40  posts,  equal  to  299  Italian  miles. 

[The  first  stage  is  a  post  royal,  and  is 
therefore  charged  \  post  extnu] 

lulUn 
Posts.  Miles. 
Naples  to  Torre  dell'  An- 

nunziata       -         -        .     Ij  ■•  10 
Torre  dell*  Annuoziata  to 

Nocera  -  -  •  l^  »  10 
Nocera  to  Salerno  -  .  ij^  »  7 
[An  extra  horse  allowed  for  every  pair.] 
Salerno  to  Eboli  -  -  3  «  15 
Eboli  to  La  Duchessa  -  1^  »  9 
£  An  extra  horse   for  every  pair  both 

ways.] 
La  Duchessa  to  AuletU   -     1^  «    9 
[An  extra  horse  for  every  pair  from 

Auletta  to  Duchessa.] 
AuletU  to  La  Sala  •        -     1^  «*  IS 

[An  extra  horse  for  every  pair*] 
La  Sala  to  Casalmiovo      «     1}  b  i] 
Casalnuovo  to  Lagonegro       ij  «  11 

[  An  extra  horse  for  every  pair.] 
Li^negroto  Lanria 
Lauriato  Castellaccio 
Castellucdn  to  La  Roionda 
La    Rotonda    lo   Cainpo- 


Campeienese  to  Castrovil- 
lari     •        •        .         • 
Castrovlllari  to  Tonia 
Tarsia  to  Ritorto     • 
Ritorto  to  Cosensa  • 
Cosenza  to  RogUano 


1 

SB 

10 

1 

■■ 

8 

1 

- 

7 

1 

- 

« 

4 
s 

- 

B 
IS 

11 

■■ 

11 

11 

1 

«s 

9 

Rogliano  to  Acrifoglio 
Acrifoglio  to  CoUa  - 
Col  la  to  Tiriolo 
Tiriolo  to  Casino  Chiriaco 
Casino  Chiriaco  to  Torre 

Masdea 
Torre  Masdea  to  Monte- 
leone  -        .         -         . 
Monteteone  to  Rosarno    - 
Rosamo  to  Palme    - 
Palme  to  Bagnara   - 
Bagnara  to  Villa  S.  Gio- 
vanni ... 
Villa      S.     Giovanni     to 
Reggio 
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Posts.  Miles. 

U=    9 
li-    9 

^  =  lo: 

l\  »  12 


2 

n 
i 


10 

10 

16 

14 

S 


-     1}  »  12 


-     I 


40  s  299 


/jMC  im  the  road.  It  is  almost  inu 
possible,  in  the  linea  of  road  which  are 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  to  describe 
the  inns  with  any  certainty  that  they 
will  lje  found,  from  year  to  year,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  proprietors  or  even 
under  tlie  same  titles.  It  is  therefore 
saperfluous  to  mention  the  small  inns 
of  the  minor  towns,  or  the  variable 
loeande  of  the  post  staAiona  ;  the  names 
of  the  inns  in  the  principal  towns  are 
all  which  we  can  venture  to  give.  Sa^ 
Urno,  The  Europe,  La  Vitfeoria.  Eboli, 
Locanda  Nobile.  At  Z.o<Soorsa,  beyond, 
is  au  inn  which  the  vetturini  make 
their  2d  day's  journey  from  Naples. 
LagonegrOf  a  sinaU  inn  which  the  vet* 
turini  make  their  3d  day's  journey.  La 
Raiomdat  a  vetturioo  inn,  usually  the 
4th  day's  journey*  CScMoao  and  Sjpez^ 
zanot  off  the  high  road^  with  inns  fre- 
quented by  the  vetturini,  ending  the 
5th  day's  journey.  Ca§tujra,  a  vel^ 
turino  inn.  BogHaiu,  the  6th  day'a 
journey  of  the  vetturini.  Tiriolo^  the 
7th  day'a  sestiog  place  of  the  vetturinL 
AftnUMedM^the  8th  day's  journey  of  the 
vetturini.  Bagnara^  the  9Ui  day's  jour* 
ney  of  the  vetturini. 

Before  leaving  Naples  it  is  neeessaiy 
to  have  the  paaapcnt  signed  at  the 
prefecture  of  police^  and  if  txaveliing 
post»  to  have  the  regular  order  for  post- 
herses.  If  the  traveller  intend  to 
enbariL  al  Reggio  for  Sicily,  the  eise 
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of  the  British  minister  will  be  required 
previous  to  that  of  the  police. 

No  post-road  in  Italy  is  so  little 
frequented  or  abounds  in  such  magni- 
ficent scenery  as  this  high  road  (the 
Strada  Regia)  into  Calabria.  Few 
travellers  go  further  south  than  Salerno 
and  P»stum ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  absence  of  good  inns  has 
hitherto  been  a  sufficient  discourage- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  fatigues 
of  a  journey  which  occupies,  in  vet- 
turino  travelling,  more  time  than  is 
required  for  the  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  yln  former  years 
a  still  more  serious  difficulty  existed, 
In  the  lawless  state  of  all  the  southern 
provinces  and  the  consequent  fre- 
quency of  brigands,  which  compelled 
travellers  to  seek  the  protection  of  an 
escort.  At  present,  however,  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  such  difficulties 
occur  on  any  but  the  by-roads,  which 
are  still  so  much  infested  with  robbers 
that  no  one  should  attempt  to  explore 
them  without  the  advice  of  the  local 
authorities.  Tlie  high  post-road  is 
generally  well  guarded,  and  the  tra- 
veller who  can  submit  to  the  customs 
of  the  country  and  has  learned  to  tole- 
rate Italian  inns  such  as  they  are  found 
elsewhere  out  of  the  beaten  tract,  will 
find  that  a  journey  into  Calabria  more 
than  compensates  for  any  teniDorary 
inconveniences  he  may  incui/^  The 
three  provinces  are  in  the  highest 
degree  rich  in  natural  beauty.  The 
hills  are  clothed  with  enormous  forests, 
presenting  in  their  upper  ranges 
mountain  scenery  of  such  grandeur  as 
can  be  met  with  in  no  other  district 
of  the  same  extent  south  of  the  Alps ; 
while  tlie  fertile  valleys,  the  picturesque 
and  broken  coasts,  and  the  sites  rich  in 
classical  associations,  afford  a  combina- 
tion of  beautiful  and  interesting  scenes 
which  the  traveller  will  not  find  8ur« 
passed  in  any  part  of  £urope.  The 
artist  who  has  not  explored  any  portion 
of  Calabria  and  tlie  Abruui  little 
knows  how  much  magnificence  remains 
to  be  illustrated  by  his  pencil. 

The  diligences  with  the  mails 
(vetture  corriere)  leave  Naples  for 
Reggio  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 


Saturday,  and  arrive  in  Naples  on  their 
return  every  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Sunday.  The  fare  for  each  place  is  19 
ducats,  20  grani.  The  vetturini  take 
ten  days  to  perform  the  journey,  and 
charge  from  50  to  60  ducats.  Frequent 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  posts  upon  this  road  ; 
but  as  the  last  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  completion  of  a  new  line  on 
the  frontier  of  Calabria  Ultra,  it  is 
expected  that  the  present  tariff  will  be 
final.  The  vetturini  usually  follow  a 
road  in  many  parts  of  the  Route 
different  from  that  travelled  by  tha 
courier,  particularly  between  Castrovil- 
lari  and  Monteleone ;  we  have  theiB- 
fore,  in  the  following  route,  in  which 
the  posts  are  given  according  to  the 
last  government  regulati<M)s,  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  the  journey  by 
sufficient  indications  of  the  various 
possible  changes. 

The  first  three  stages  of  the  Route 
from  Naples  to  Salerno  have  already 
been  described  in  our  excursions  from 
Naples.  (Excursion  to  Salerno,  po^ 
257.)  We  shall  therefore  refer  Co  tliat 
description  for  the  details  of  the  stagey 
and  for  an  account  of  the  city  of  Salerno, 
resuming  our  present  narrative  front 
that  spot.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  remind  the  traveller  that  between 
Naples  and  Torre  dell*  Annunsiata,  he 
will  pass  through  Portici,  Resina,  and 
Torre  del  Greco,  that  between  An- 
nunziata-  and  Nocera  he  will  cross  the 
Samo,  and  that  between  Nocera  and 
Salerno  he  will  pass  the  town  and  mo- 
nastery of  La  Cava,  and  the  pretty 
watering  place  of  Vietri. 

1^  Torre  dell*  Annunxiata. 

ij  Nocera. 

1}  Salkrno,  described  at  page  263. 

On  leaving  Salerno,  the  road  pro- 
coeds  along  the  plain,  crossing  several 
small  streams,  and  passing  through 
the  village  of  Vicenza,  in  which 
we  recognize  tlie  name  of  Ficentiay 
the  capital  of  the  Picentini.  It 
was  formerly  a  post  station  on  this 
route.  On  one  of  the  streams,  the 
Tusciano,  is  the  village  of  Battipaglia, 
where  the  road  to  Paestum  branches 
off.     On  the  slopes  of  the  iotiy  rooun* 
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tains  which  bound  tho  plain  on  tlie 
north  are  several  picturesque  Tillages, 
among  which,  Giffbni,  Montecorvino, 
and  Olcvano  are  remarlcable  for  their 
commanding  situations. 

15  Eboii,  (LocandaNobiIe,agood 
inn,  formerly  a  monastery.)  Eboli  is 
a  small  provincial  town  of  5000  inha- 
bitants, pleasantly  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  plains.  The  climate  is  said  by  the 
natives  to  be  uniformly  mild  notwith- 
standing this  elevation ;  but  during  the 
summer  the  town  becomes  unhealthy, 
in  consequence  of  being  surrounded  by 
numerous    small    streams  which    fall 

into  the  Seie  in  the  plains.     The  town 

commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and 

of  the  magnificent  forest  of  Persano. 
Towards  the  east  it  embraces  the  towns 

placed  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Alburno 

and  the  valley  of   the   Sele.      It  is 

remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Pietro 

di  Eboli,  the  metrical  historian  of  Tan- 

cred.     £boll  disputes  with  Campagna, 

a  small  town  among  the  mountains  on 

the  north,  the  honour  of  having  been 

the  birthplace  of  the  moat  notorious 

brigands  of  the  province. 

An  eitra  horsey  and  vice  vertd^  be- 
tween this  and  La  Duchessa.     A  few 

miles  from   Eboli  the  Sele  i^  crossed 

by  a  handsome  bridge.  The  road  ap- 
proaches Monte  Alburno,  and  com- 
mands during  tlie  ascent  a  fine  view  of 

the  sea,  includiiig^the  plains  of  Salerno 

and  Psstum. 

1).  9.  La  Duchessa,  a  post  station. 

Lo  Scorso,  a  short  distance  beyond  it, 

on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  one 

of  the  resting  places  of  the  vetturini 

on  the  52d  day's  journey  from  Naples. 

It  contains  a  very  tolerable  inn.     In 

the  elevated  region  opposite  to  it  are 

the  villages  of  Castelluccio,  Galdo,  and 

Sicignano,  most  picturesquely  placed 

among  the  heights  of  Alburnus,     This 

mountain,  which  forms  the  most  strik- 
ing   object    in    the    landscape    from 

Paestum,    separates    the    open    plain 

between  Lo  Scorso  and  Auletta  from 

the  sea.    The  scenery  of  its  dark  forests 

and  deep  ravines  is  magnificent.     Its 

lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  extensive 

woods  of  oak  and  beech,  interspersed 
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with  ilex.      They  are  mentioned   by 
Virgil  in  a  very  beautiful  passage :  — 

**  Est  lucof  Silarl  circa,  tlicibiuque  vlrentcm 
Plurimos  Alburnum  volitanf,  cui  nomen  asilo 
Romanum  est,  oestrum  Graii  vert6re  vocantes ; 
Asper,   acerba  sonans ;    quo   tota  extcrrita 

sylvli 
DinUguint  armenta,  ftirlt  mugUibus  ether 
Coocusius,  sylvaquc,  et  tioci  ripa  Tanagri."  ; 

Oeorg.nx.  U&    • 

The  road  descends  into  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  Negro,  the  ancient  Tana- 
ger,  which  rushes  along  its  rocky  bed 
forming  small  cataracts  in  its  course. 
The  river  is  crossed  before  arriving  at 
Auletta. 

1}.  9  Auletta  is  a  small  town  of 
3000  inhabitants,  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion above  tlie  Negro,  amidst  a  grovo 
of  olive  trees  and  vineyards.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  lodged  here  on  his 
return  from  Africa  to  Naples.  A  eo/a- 
mino  iraverso  of  3  posts  leads  through 
Vietri  to  Potenza,  the  capital  of  Basili- 
cata  (Route  51.).  Travellers  return* 
ing  from  Auletta  to  Duchessa  must  take 
an  extra  horse  for  every  pair.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  stage  from  Auletta 
to  La  Sala. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Auletta  is 
P€r^>sa^  one  of  the  resting  places  of  the 
vetturini  from  Naples  on  the  2d  day. 
Below  this  place  is  a  large  cavern 
dedicated  to  San  Micbele,  from  which 
tlie  Negro  rushes  into  the  ravine,  after 
a  subterranean  course  of  two  miles- 
from  La  PoUa.  Beyond  Pertosa,  the 
road  crosses  a  magnificent  bridge  of 
7  arches,  called  Poote  di  Campestrino, 
spanning  a  ravine  of  immense  depth, 
through  which  flows  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Negro;  it  then 
ascends  tiie  mountain  by  well-con- 
structed zigzags,  carried  up  the  side  of 
its  steep  declivities  in  a  very  masterly 
manner.  The  engineering  of  this  road 
is  not  inferior  to  that  observed  in  many 
of  the  Alpine  passes.  A  few  miles 
beyond  tlie  summit,  the  road  descends 
into  a  pass  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Val  di  Diano.  On  the  right, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  valley,  is  the  town  of  La 
Polkt,  with  a  population  of  7000  souls. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  the  Negro,  which  here 
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assumes  the  character  of  a  considerable 
rjyer,  suddenly  disappears,  and  pursues 
its  subterranean  course  for  two  miles  as 
far  as  Pertosa.  This  fact  is  recorded  by 
Pliny,  who  describes  the  stream  as 
being  "In  the  territory  of  Atina,**  a 
small  town  still  eiisting  iu  the  ralley. 

The  Val  di  Diano  is  locally  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It  is 
20  miles  long  and  8  broad.  The  Negro, 
here  called  the  Galore,  flows  through  it, 
and  tends,  with  the  number  of  artificial 
pools  formed  by  the  natires  for  the 
purpose  of  steeping  their  flai,  to  create 
the  malaria  with  which  many  parts  of 
the  valley  are  afflicted.  On  the  bills 
on  either  side  numerous  villages  are 
placed,  giving  an  animated  and  pic- 
turesque character  to  its  scenery.  The 
road  continues  to  descend  the  valley, 
leaving  on  the  left  Atena,  which  has 
preserved  its  ancient  name  with  only 
the  difference  of  a  letter,  and  still  retains 
numerous  vestiges  of  its  massive  walls, 
and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 

14.  12  La  Sola,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Afarcdltana,  the  point  from 
which  the  distances  on  the  Via 
Aquilia,  from  Capua  to  Reggio,  were 
measured.  It  is  a  thriving  town  of 
8200  souls,  beautifully  situated  on  one 
of  the  lateral  mountains  of  the  valley, 
but  subject  to  malaria.  Nearly  opposite, 
occupying  the  isolated  hill  above  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge,  is  DimnOf 
the  Tegianum  of  the  Lucani,  a  town  of 
7000  souls,  which  gives  name  to  the 
valley.  Beyond  this,  the  road  passes 
under  the  considerable  town  of  Pathda 
with  a  population  of  nearly  9,000 
souls;  below  it  are  the  ruins  (^  the 
once  famous  monastery  called  La 
Certosa  di  S.  Lorenzo,  ruined  by  the 
French  during  their  occupation  of 
Calabria.  It  is  a  fine  and  extensive 
building,  but  so  despoiled  of  its  orna- 
ments that  little  remains  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.  Montesano 
and  the  adjacent  Capuchin  convent  are 
passed  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley, 
which  contracts  considerably  at  this 
end.  The  road  ascends  gradually  from 
the  plain  to  Casalnuovo. 

1^.   11  Ca$a!nuovo,  a  miserable  vtl-' 


lage  of  2000  souls,  ntuated  on  an  emi- 
nence. Several  small  streams,  tJie  tri- 
bntaries  of  the  Negro,  are  croesed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village.  An 
extra  horse  for  every  pur  between  Ca- 
salnuovo and  Lagonegro. 

The  frontier  dividing  the  protiace 
of  Prindpato  Citra  horn  BasUicata  is 
passed  under  the  lofty  and  wdl- wooded 
range  of  Monte  Qocusxo.  The  roai 
ascends  In  a  serpentine  course  batwem 
the  lateral  mountains,  and  crosaes  the 
Treochina  near  its  somee,  about  mid- 
way between  the  frontier  and  Lago- 
negro. 

]|.  11  LagoneprOf  a  town  of  5000 
souk,  the  capoluogo  of  the  4th  di»- 
tretto  of  Basiltcata,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated io  a  wild  and  gloomy  position 
at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  glen,  over- 
hung by  the  lofty  heights  of  Monte 
CoGuszo,  Monte  del  Papa,  and  Monte 
Sivino.  It  contains  an  inn,  which  it 
usually  the  resting  place  of  the  vetturini 
on  the  3d  day^i  journey  from  Naples. 
At  its  southern  entrance  the  road 
crosses  two  branches  of  the  IVeochina 
by  bridges  thrown  across  the  deep  and 
narrow  ravines  in  which  they  flow,  and 
proceeds  thence  through  a  bleak  and 
glcx>my  defile  characterised  by  the  pic- 
turesque wildness  for  which  tlie  ravines 
of  this  province  are  remarkable.  One 
of  the  first  battles  between  the  Neapo- 
litans and  the  French  army  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  after  the  invasion  of 
Naples  in  1 806,  was  fought  at  Lago- 
negro, when  General  Regnier  defeated 
the  Neapolitan  army  commanded  by 
Coi.  Sciarfa — one  of  the  fewinstancca 
during  tlie  war  in  whidi  the  native 
forces  appear  to  have  sliown  a  gallant 
spirit  of  resistance.  During  the  second 
invasion  of  the  French  army,  when 
they  resented  l^  the  most  fearful 
vengeance  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  brigand  army  of  Fra  Diavolo  and 
Mammone  during  their  previous  re- 
treat, lagonegro  and  other  towns  on 
Uiis  route  occupied  by  the  Frendi 
were  the  scenes  of  the  most  terrible 
executions.  CoUetla  the  historian 
affirms  that  he  himself  saw  a  person 
impaled  *<con  barbarie  Ottomana,**  by 
order  of  a  French  colonel  who  liad  been 
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On  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
upper  town  is  built.  Colonel  Sciarfa 
gallantly  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  1 799.  South  oi  Casteliuccio  is  Lajno^ 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  hills  bound- 
jing  the  Lao»  by  which  it  is  divided 
into  two  portions;  the  one  called  Lajno 
Borgo;  the  otlier,  Lajno  Castello. 
Some  miles  lower  down  is  Orsomarzo, 
a  small  village  situated  in  a  deep  de- 
file watered  by  a  little  stream  flow- 
ing  into  the  Laow  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  conflict  between  the  peasantry 
and  the  French  in  1810.  The  latter 
were  surprised  there  by  the  peasants, 
who  threw  down  masses  of  stone  upon 
them,  and  occupied  every  height  which 
commanded  tlie  ravine ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  ibrmidable  resistance  the  French 
detachment  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
passage  out  of  it,  although  with  consi- 
derable loss.  Leaving  Casteliuccio,  the 
I  road  crosses  the  nanrow  tongue  of  the 
Calabrian  frontier  formed  by  the  mean- 
dering course  of  the  bright  and  rapid 
Lao.  After  crossing  the  stream  twice, 
the  road  again  enters  the  province  of 
Basilicata,  and  traverses  it  for  about  2 
miles  further. 

1.  7  La  JRoUmdOj  a  small  and  dirty 
village  of  3500  inhabitants,  prettily 
built  round  a  conical  hill  in  the  centre 
of  that  rich  tract  of  the  frontier  of 
Basilicata  which  lies  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Lao.  One  of  tliese 
branches,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Serico,  rises  in  the  ravines  of  Monte 
,  Alberico  near  Yiggianello ;  the  other 
I  has  its  source  below  the  flanks  of  the 
Campotenese.  La  Rotonda  is  usually 
the  resting  place  of  the  vetturini  on 
the  4th  day^s  journey  from  the  capital. 

The  province  of  Basilicata  is  finally 
left  here ;  and  we  enter  the  province  of 
Calabria  Citra.  A  tedious  ascent  leads 
to  the  long  and  narrow  strip  of  table 
land  stretching  from  N.  to  S.  called 
tlie  Gotrnpofeaeae,  one  of  the  bleakest 
mountain  plains  in  the  kingdom.  In 
winter  it  is  covered  with  snow,  and  at 
all  times  it  wears  a  desolate  and  chilly 
aspect.  In  1806  the  Campotenese  was 
occupied  by  the  entrenched  camp  of 
General  Damas,  commanding  the  N6a< 
politan  army  and  volunteers,  amounting 


a  prisoner  in  die  Levant.  Many  others, 
according  to  tlie  same  authority,  were 
stoned  to  death,  or  subjected  to  the 
nost  terrible  tortures,  <*  quasi  non 
bastaasero  l*archibagio,  la  mannaja,  il 
eapestro." 

On  the  right  of  the  road  after  leaving 
LagOTiegro,  Bweifo  and  its  dependent 
hamlet  oi  Bosco  are  passed,  occupying 
the  crests  of  hills  overlooking  the  vai- 
teys  of  the  Trecehina  and  its  tribntary 
streams.  On  tlie  left,  towards  the  east, 
in  the  gloomy  valleys  of  Monte  Sivtno, 
,  Che  river  Sinno,  the  Sins  of  the  Greeks, 
takes  its  rise,  and  flows  thence  into  the 
gnlf  of  Taranto  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Siris,  the  rival  of  Sybaris  and  Metapon- 
tnm. 

1.  10  Lauria,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tain at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  and  opposite  to  the  imposing 
mass  of  Moate  Sivino.  It  is  an 
important  provincial  town  of  8400 
sou4s,  separated  into  two  divisions 
called  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  with 
a  cascade  dashing  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  upper  town  is  built.  It  is 
sarrounded  by  vineyards,  which,  tbou^i 
thriving,  produce,  in  consequence  of 
the  comparative  coldness  of  the  dinoate, 
a  harsh  and  acid  wine.  There  is  no  inn 
at  Lauria,  but  there  is  a  tolerable  otteria 
aboat  2  miles  further  on  the  high 
road.  A  few  miles  beyond  Lauria, 
Gaidois  pa»ed  on  the  hills  on  the  right. 

1.  8  CttaUUuecio,  divided,  like  Lauria, 
into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  which 
include  a  united  population  of  5500 
souls.  11)e  lower  town,  situated  in  the 
the  plain,  is  the  most  eitensive,  and 
contains  the  post-house.  The  upper  town, 
from  its  high  position  on  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  ^eminence,  is  usually  very 
cold.  CastcUucdo  is  built  above  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Lao,  the  Laiis  of 
the  Greeks,  between  the  southern  flanks 
of  Monte  Sabino  and  the  range  of 
mountains  called  the  Costiera  d'Agro* 
monte.  The  woods  around  it  abound 
with  game.  The  town  is  remarkable 
as  the  birthplace  of  Giovanni  Albini, 
the  historian  of  the  Aragonese  kings, 
who  was  also  celebrated  in  his  day  as 
the  author  of  some  elegant  Latin  verses. 
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to  16|000  men.  General  Regnier  ad- 
Tflnced  with  the  French  army  to  give 
them  battle,  drove  the  royal  forces 
from  Campestrino  and  Lagonegro  in 
his  passage,  routed  the  troops  in  occu- 
pation  of  Rotonda,  and  descended 
without  opposition  into  the  plain  of 
Campotenese.  The  Neapolitans  fled 
at  the  first  fire,  abandoning  their 
entrenchments  with  their  artillery  and 
baggage ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  were 
made  prisoners,  ana  that  in  a  position 
of  great  strengtli,  where  a  few  thousand 
men  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  largest  army.  After  this  disgrace- 
ful route.  General  Damas,  it  is  said, 
uras  unable  to  collect  together  more 
than  900  infantry  and  50  horse. 

1.  6  Campotenese,  a  post  station. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  several 
well-constructed  zigsags  lead  down 
the  defile  called  the  Dirupata  di 
MoranOf  and  through  the  narrow  valley 
at  the  base  of  Monle  Polino  to 
Moranoj  the  Lucanian  Muranum, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  well-wooded 
dell  beneath  the  western  flanks  of 
Monte  PolinOi  among  which  the 
Coscilello  rises.  The  town,  which 
contains  a  population  of  9000  souls,  is 
highly  picturesque,  being  placed  on  a 
conical  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  fine  feudal  castle  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  vetturini  generally 
rest  here  to  dine.  The  road  beyond 
is  shut  in  by  lofty  and  well-wooded 
mountains.  It  crosses  the  Coscilello, 
and  follows  its  left  bank  as  far  as  — 

1}.  8  CasiroviUarif  the  chief  town 
of  the  distretto,  with  a  population  of 
7000  inhabitants,  itituated  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, but  presenting  little  to  detain 
the  traveller.  It  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  more  modem  of  which 
contains  many  handsome  streets  and 
residences  of  the  proprietors  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  massive  Castle  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Norman  period.  There 
is  a  cammino  traverto  from  Castro- 
villari  to  Rossano  of  3}  posts.  (Route 
60.)  

The  vetturini  from  Naples  to  Reg- 
gio   generally  turn   off  from  Castro- 


villari,  by  an  excellent  road,  tbroogb 
Frascineto  and  Porcile,  to  Cauamtk 
(8  miles),  a  small  but  beautiful  epb* 
copal  city  of  6000  souls,  situated  on  the 
Ejano,  where  they  usually  rest  after  the 
5th  day's  journey.  Cassano  is  one  of 
tlie  most  picturesque  places  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  is  not  only  surrounded  by 
beautiful  scenery,  but  enjoys  a  climate 
which  afibrds  all  theconveniencesof  life* 
Is  has  also  hot  sulphurous  baths,  which 
are  in  great  local  reputation.  The  ruins 
of  its  fieudal  Castle,  once  the  stronghold 
of  the  Serra  family,  rise  above  it  on 
the  magnificent  mass  of  rode  round 
which  the  city  is  built.  The  view 
from  the  castle  is  most  extensive^ 
commanding  the  rich  scenery  of  tbe 
valleys  of  the  Coscite  and  Crati. 
Cassano  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cbso- 
of  the  Romans.  The  picturesque 
Roman  tower  is  said  to  have  been  tbe 
place  from  which  the  stone  was  thrown 
which  killed  T.  Annius  Milo,  who 
was  besieging  the  city  in  the  cause  of 
Pompey,  and  whose  name  is  better 
known  by  Cicero's  celebrated  oration 
in  his  defence.  It  is  still  called  **  Torre 
di  Milo."  llie  village  of  Civita,  higher 
up  the  valley,  overlooking  the  course  of 
the  Ragauello,  is  inhabited  by  Alba- 
nians. In  its  neighbourhood  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  considered 
by  some  antiquaries  to  mark  more  cor-^ 
rectly  the  site  of  Cosa. 

From  Cassano,  a  road  along  the 
coast  leads  north  to  Taranto  (Route 
59. ),  and  another  south  to  Catanxaro 
(Route  60.). 

After  leaving  Cassano  for  Reggio  the 
vetturini  proceed  south  along  the 
flanks  of  La  Serra  to  Spezzano,  an  Alba- 
nian  village  of  1 400  iq^bitants,  some- 
times called  Albanese,  to  distinguish  ii 
from  two  others  in  the  district  of 
Cosenza.  It  contains  a  very  tolerable 
osttria,  which  the  vetturini  who  do  noC 
stop  at  Cassano  make  their  resting- 
place  .  for  the  night.  The  Coscile^ 
which  joins  the  Crati  near  the  sea^ 
below  the  site  of  ancient  Sybaris,  is 
crossed  about  4  miles  north  of  Spes« 
zano.  The  distance  from  Spezzano  to 
Tarsia  is  5  miles. 
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Holy  See  if  they  returned  to  the  mass, 
which  would  be  celebrated  on  a  cer* 
tain  day.  At  the  jtime  appointedi  the 
whole  population,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  injunction,  quitted  the  town, 
and  retired  into  the  wooded  fastnesses 
of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The 
disappointed  monks  then  proceed  to  La 
Guardia,  where  they  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  inhabitants  to  comply  with 
their  demands,  by  fUsely  representing 
that  their  brethren  at  S.  Sisto  had 
fonnally  renounced  their  errors  by  at- 
tending  mass;  but  the  deception  was 
soon  discovered,  and  the  inhabitants, 
suspecting  treachery,  determined  to 
follow  the  example  of  tlieir  neighbours 
and  join  them  in  Uie  woods.  The  monks, 
however,  in  the  meantime,  Iiad  sent 
troops  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  from 
S.  Sisto,  who  were  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts,  until  a  party  who  had  taken 
possession  of  an  almost  inaccessible  bill 
was  enabled  to  organize  an  attack  in 
which  the  soldiers  were  put  to  flight. 
This  act  of  successful  resistance  ex- 
asperated the  Church  ;  and  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  Pope,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  marched  in  per- 
son into  Calabria,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  and  with  a  special  commission 
appointed  by  the  Neapolitan  Inquisi- 
tion. S.  Sisto  was  delivered  up  to  fire 
and  sword ;  the  fugitives  were  tracked 
to  their  recesses,  and  either  killed  upon 
the  spot,  or  lef^  to  die  of  hunger  in 
the  caverns  to  which  they  fled  for  shelter. 
The  inquisitors  now  proceeded  to  La 
Guardia.  The  town  was  fortified,  and 
as  the  Papal  party  could  not  reduce  it 
by  force,  they  gained  possession  of  it 
by  inducing  the  citizens  to  agree  to  a 
pretended  exchange  of  prisoners.  Se- 
venty of  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
seized  and  conveyed  in  chains  to  Mont- 
alto»  where  they  were  submitted  to  the 
most  horrible  tortures.  Some  were  sawn 
through  the  middle;  some  thrown  from 
high  towers ;  others  beaten  to  death  with 
iron  rods  and  burning  torches ;  others 
had  their  bowels  torn  out;  and  one* 
Bernardino  Conti,  was  covered  with 
pitch,  and  publicly  burnt  to  death  in  the 
streets  of  Cosensa.  Neither  females 
nor  children  escaped  the  fury  of  the 


The  post-road  from  Castrovillari  to 
Tarsia  proceeds  directly  south,  crossing 
the  Coscilello,  the  Tiro,  the  £saro»  and 
the  Isauro,  all  tributaries  of  the  Coscile. 
S.  18  Tarfto,  a  small  town  of  1500 
souls,  situated  between  the  Isauro  and 
the  Crati.  It  consists  of  one  long 
street,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Spinelli  family.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Marco  Aurelio  Severini,  the  celebrated 
anatomist  and  suigeon  of  the  17th 
century.  The  road  now  ascends  the 
left  bank  of  the  Crati,  through  a  highly 
cultivated  and  beautiful  country, 
bounded  by  well-wooded  hil  Is.  S,  Marco 
b  passed  on  the  right,  and  nearly  op- 
posite  it  is  BUignan;  an  episcopal 
city  of  4000  souls,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  the  junction  of  the  Mucone  with 
the  Crati*  It  gives  the  title  of  prince 
to  the  only  existing  branch  of  the  San- 
severino  family. 

14. 1 1  Ritorto,  a  post  station. 

On  the  chain  of  hills  whidi  bounds  the 
valley  on  the  east  are  Luszl,  Le  Rose, 
Castiglione,  and  uumerous  small  de- 
pendent villages.  Among  those  on  the 
western  range  are  the  villages  of  Mont" 
alto  and  iS*.  Si$tOf  which  have  peculiar 
interest  for  the  Protestant  traveller,  as 
having  been  two  of  the  principal  Cala- 
brian  colonies  of  the  Waldenses  who 
settled  in  the  province  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  and  main- 
tained  their  faith  undisturbed  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  At  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  these  small  colonies  were 
joined  by  missionaries  from  the  valleys 
of  Pragela  and  Geneva,  under  whose 
teaching  the  reformed  doctrines  began 
to  spread  in  several  towns  and  villages 
around  Cosenza.  La  Guardia,  on  the 
coast,  was  another  stronghold  of  the 
Protestant  worship.  The  court  of 
Rome,  fearing  the  consequences  of  this 
movement,  dispatched  two  monks  into 
Calabria,  in  order  to  suppress  tbeWal- 
densian  churches.  They  arrived  at  S. 
Sisto,  and,  with  much  apparent  gentle- 
ness, warned  the  inhabitants  against  the 
consequences  of  persisting  in  their 
heresy,  desiring  them  to  discontinue 
their  attendance  on  their  new  teachers, 
and  promising  the   protection  of  the 
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inquisitors;    but  the  details    are  too 
shocking  to  be  rekted  liere.     Tliese 
CTents  took  place  about  1555»  exactly 
a  century  before  the  massacres  in  Pied- 
aiont,  which  called  forth  the  indignant 
protest  of  Cromwell  to  the  Dnke  of 
Saroy,  and  induced  Milton,  who  then 
held  the  diplomatic  pen  of  the  great 
Protector,   to  express  his  feelings  of 
pious  sorrow  in  one  of  his  finest  sonnets. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  as  the  reformed 
doctrine  continued  to  linger  in  several 
towns,  In  spite  of  these  persecutions, 
another  and  more  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  extirpate  the  heresy.      In 
1560,  the  Protestants  of  Montalto  were 
put  to  death,  one  by  one,  under  the  su* 
perintendence  of  the  Marquis  of  Buc- 
chianico.    A  Roman  CaUiolic  eye-wft- 
ness,  who  has  left  an  account  of  this 
massacre,  which  Dr.  M*Crie  quotes  in 
his  History  <^  the  Reformation  in  Italy, 
states,  that  he   *^can   compare  it    to 
nothing  but  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
fdieep.     They  were  all  dint  np  in  one 
house  as  in  a  sbeepfold.     Tlie  execu- 
tioner went,  and  bringing  out  one  of 
fhem  covered  his  face  with  a  napkin, 
led  him  out  to  a  field  near  the  house, 
and  causing  him  to  kneel  down,  cut  his 
throat  with  a  knife.     Then  taking  the 
bloody  napkin,  he  went  and  brought 
out  another,  whom  he  put  to  deatli  after 
the  same  manner.     In  this  way  the 
whole  number,  amounting  to  88  men, 
were  butchered."  The  bodies  were  then 
quartei-ed,  and  hung  up  in  the  public 
roads  from  one  end  of  Calal»ia  to  the 
other.     'Hie  same  eye-witness  states, 
that  "  the  number  of  heretics  taken  in 
Calabria  amounts  to  1600,  all  of  whom 
are  condemned,  but  only  88  hare  as  yet 
been  put  to  death."    The  Viceroy  of 
that   time,   Don    Parasan   d«   Rivera, 
Duke  d*Alcala,  ordered  most  of  the 
survivors  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  and 
the  women  and  children  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.     These  details  are  confirmed  by 
Tommaso  Costo  in  his  notes  on  Collet 
nuccio*8  History  of  Naples,  by  Gian- 
none,  and  by  many  other  writers  of 
credit.     The  history  of  liie  Protestant 
persecutions  in  Calabria  is  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  in  the  annals  ot  Christi- 
anity, and  presents  a  melancholy  conn-  j 


'  terpart  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
the  sanguinary  erosades  of  Scmon  de 
Montfort. 

Between  Tarsia  and  Cosenza  the  road 
crosses  numeroas  torrenfa — the  Finito» 
Annea,  Mavigliano,  Settino^  Emoli, 
Sordo,  and  Campagnano,  aU  faUin^ 
into  the  Crati.  The  smalt  river  Bn. 
sento,  which  is  crossed  before  entering 
Cosenxa^  has  a  singular  historical  tni. 
terest,  inasanich  as  it  flows  over  the 
grave  of  Alaric  King  of  the  Goths;  A 
portion  of  bb  fomidaMe  army  warn 
advancing  south  in  order  to  embark 
for  the  invasion  of  Sieity,  when  tiw 
design  was  unexpectedly  defeated  by 
the  premature  death  of  Alaric  at  Co- 
senza.  <«  The  ferodona  character  of 
the  barbarians,''  says  Gibbon,  ''was 
displayed  in  the  funeral  of  a  hero^ 
whose  valour  and  fbrtune  they  eele- 
brated  with  moumftil  applause.  By 
the  labour  of  a  captive  multitude^  Ihey 
forcibly  diverted  die  course  of  the  Bu- 
seutinus.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned 
with  the  splendid  spoib  and  trophiesof 
Rome^  was  coiiatrucCed  In  the  vacant 
bed;  the  waters  were  thee  restored  ta 
their  natural  channel,  and  the  secret 
spot  where  the  remaiua  of  Alaric  had 
been  deposited  was  for  ever  coucealed 
by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  pri- 
soners who  had  been  employed  to  exc* 
cute  the  work.** 

1).  11  CosxvsA,  nearly  reteintng 
its  ancient  name,  Conseatia,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Brutii.  It  is  the  eapiial  of 
the  province  of  Calabria  Cftra,  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  and  the  residence 
of  all  the  civil  and  miUlary  autboritica 
of  the  prorinee.  Its  popuiatioa  is  9000. 
It  has  a  very  tolerable  inn,  agreeably 
situated  in  the  principid  street.  The 
eity  is  situated  in  a  deep  glen  at  the 
junction  of  the  Busento  with  the  Crati, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. The  lower  city  is  asuch  exposed 
to  malaria ;  but  the  upper,  cm  the  east- 
em  bank,  is  liealthy,  and  coataina  the 
fine  building  of  the  Tribunale,  and  mt* 
merous  puUic  estaWishments.  The 
houses  and  palaces  of  the  opulent  pr»- 
prietors  oi  the  province  are  usually 
well  built  'llie  streets,  however,  are 
ft-equently  narrow  and  crodEed;   bat 
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the  shops  are  good,  and  the  industry 
of  the  city  is  developed  by  extensive 
manafactortes  of  silk.  In  1^0,  as 
Philip  the  Hardy,  who  had  just  be^ 
come  King  of  France  by  the  death  of 
his  father  St.  Louis  during  the  siege  of 
Tunis,  was  retuniing  through  Calabria 
to  France  from  that  disastrous  crusade 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  father,  bro> 
ther,  brother-in-law,  and  son,  his  first 
wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  died  as  they 
were  passing  through  Coaensa.  Wlien 
the  king  resumed  his  journey,  himself 
almost  ill  a  dying  state  from  the  effects 
•f  the  African  fever  wliich  bad  been  so 
fatal  to  his  kindred,  be  travelled  with 
five  coflBns  in  his  train,  which  it  was  the 
first  act  of  Mb  reiga  to  deposit  in  the 
royal  vaalts  of  St.  Denis.  The  cathe- 
dral contains  the  tomb  of  Louis  III., 
D0KC  or  Akjoo,  whom  Joamia  II. 
adopted  as  ber  heir  in  opposition  to 
Alfonso  of  Amgon.  He  died  here  in 
1435,  eighteen  montlis  after  his  mar- 
riage  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  which  was 
solemnised  in  this  cathedral  with  great 
pomp  in  14S3.  Cosensa  was  the  birth- 
place of  Aukn  Janos  Parrhasius,  tlie 
celebrated  grammarian,  who  was  bom 
liere  in  1470,  and  of  Elia  AsCorini,  the 
mathematici«i  imd  natural  pliilosopher, 
who  was  born  here  in  1651.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  terrible  military  com- 
mission  established  in  Calabria  during 
the  French  occupation  of  1808. 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
absence  of  good  roads,  and  the  danger 
of  travelling  by  unfrequented  paths  in 
a  country  so  oflen  inftnted  by  brigands, 
renders  a  large  number  of  imeresting 
and  picturesque  towns  on  the  western 
coast  almost  inaccessible  to  the  traveller. 
A  long  line  of  impracticable  moun- 
tains separates  that  rocky  coast  from 
the  interior  of  the  province,  and  the 
only  pass  by  which  the  maritime  towns 
can  be  approached  is  that  one  over 
which  a  road  to  Pa4]ila  has  recently 
been  laid  down.  Many  of  these  towns 
have  no  communication  with  each  other 
except  by  water.  The  most  important 
of  tliem  are  Amaiitea,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2S00  souls ;  Lago,  with  3000 ; 
AjelSo,    with  3800;    Beiraonte,   with 


2900;  Fiumefreddo,  with  2800;  & 
Luddo;  with  290O;  Paola,  the  capital 
of  the  distretto,  with  6000 ;  Fuscaldo, 
with  7500 ;  Cetraro,  with  5700 ;  Belve. 
dcre,with  3900  ;  Veibicans  with  4500  ; 
and  Seaka  with  S90a  In  1806, 
during  the  occupation  of  Calabria  bj 
the  French,  many  of  the  snoall  porta  aa 
fkr  north  as  the  Qulf  of  Folicaatro 
were  occcipied  by  the  troops  of  the 
royalists,  and  by  the  Calabrian  insur- 
gents ander  Fra  Diavolo,  wbo  wen 
supplied  with  arms  mid  ammunitioa 
by  Sir  Sidney  SsHtb,  wbo  was  con- 
stantly cruising  on  the  coast  to  inter- 
cept die  cooNmuications  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  pecivent  their  landing  cannon* 
which  the  ezbting  state  of  the  roads 
did  not  allow  them  to  convey  by  laad. 
Amaniea  is  memonU>le  for  the  two 
galhmt  sieges  it  maintained  during  thia 
war  against  the  whole  strength  andl 
skill  of  the  French  army.  The  town 
aad  fortiess  are  built  on  a  high  rock  on 
the  very  margin  of  thesea ;  three  sidea 
(^  it  are  protected  by  the  rocks,  and  tlia 
fourth  by  an  old  waU  between  two  weak 
bastioos.  CoL  Mirabelli,  a  native  of 
the  town,  defimded  it  during  the  siege 
with  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers  and 
only  three  cannon.  General  Verdier 
first  invested  the  place  in  Dec.  1806, 
with  3200  picked  men,  and  with  every 
means  lor  reducing  it  which  military 
science  and  artillery  could  supply. 
After  a  kmg  and  Ineffeetual  attnupt* 
during  which  the  breaches  were  filled 
by  the  besieged  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  made,  and  after  many  effcMta 
to  scale  the  fortress,  during  one  of 
which  the  French  had  so  nearly  reached 
the  summit  unpcrceived  as  to  hear 
the  conversation  in  the  citadel,  the 
French  were  obliged  to  abaudMi  the 
enterprise,  and  retire  to  Cosenaa.  In 
the  following  spring  a  second  attempt 
was  made,  in  which  famine  assisted, 
the  efforts  of  the  besiegers,  and  after  a 
siege  of  40  days  the  little  garrtsoo 
cafHtuli^ed  on  honourable  terms,  the 
French  gencnd  considering  that  they 
had  justly  entitled  themselves  to  his 
respectful  consideration.  S*  Lueids  is 
supposed  by  many  of  the  Calabrian  to- 
pographers to  be  the  Ausonian  Temesa* 
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famous  in  the  Terse  of  Ovid  for  its  gold 
and  copper  mines.    It  is  also  celebrated 
by  the  poets  as  having  been  haunted  by 
the  shade  of  Polites,  a  companion  of 
Ulysses,  in  expiation  of  whose  trea- 
cherous murder  the  inhabitanta  were 
compelled  to  ofi^r  the  annual  sacrifice 
of  a  virgiui  until  Euthymus  the  Lo- 
crian  relieved  thevi  from  the  penalty 
by  conquering  the  evil  spirit     North 
of  it  is  Paofa,  the  Patycus  of  the  Greeks, 
finely  situated  on  the  shore,   on   the 
borders  of  a  deep  ravine  which  is  crossed 
by  a   handsome  bridge.     It  contains 
some  good  houses  and  a  feudal  castle, 
and,  like  Scylla  and  other  towns  on  this 
coast,  it  has  extensive  silk  manufactories. 
It  is,  however,   better  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Minimi,  to  whom  the  new  church  in 
Naples  is  dedicated.     Beyond  Paola  is 
the  small  village  of  Gvardic^  one  of  the 
Protestant  colonies  of  tbe  Waldenses, 
whose  persecutions  have  been  described 
in  a  preceding  page.     North  of  Dia» 
mante,  is  Cirella  Vecchia,  which  almost 
retains  its  ancient  name  of  Cerilli.    llie 
Fortus  Parthenius,  ascribed  by  Pliny 
to  the  Phocians,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  near  it. 


Among  tlie  mountains  a  few  miles 
S.W.  of  Cosenxa,  situated  on  a  triple 
hill,  is  Mendocino,  considered  by  most 
Italian  antiquaries  to  mark  the  site  of 
Pandosia  Brutiorum,  which  witnessed 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander  King 
of  Epirus.  Both  Strabo  and  Liry  place 
this  Pandosia  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Cosenxa*  The  stream  which  flows  below 
Mendocino  is  known  as  the  Arconti, 
and  the  similarity  of  the  name  with  the 
ancient  Acheron,  which  was  associated 
by  the  eracle  with  the  prediction  of  the 
fate  of  the  Grecian  prince,  gives  ad- 
ditional confirmation  to  the  locality. 

Eastward  of  Cosenxa,  beyond  the 
dense  cluster  of  villages  which  cover 
the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Crati, 
is  the  vast  tract  of  mountain  and  table 
land  still  called  by  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Sila.  This  remarkable  tract  is 
less  known  and  explored  by  travellers 
than    any    mountain    district   in    the 


south  of  Europe.     It  may  be  said  to 
be  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  from 
15  to  20  broad,  commencing  near  the 
Mucone,  south  of  Bisignano  and  Acri, 
and    stretching     through     the    whole 
southern  portion  of  Calabria  Citra  into 
Calabria    Ultra  II.,  nearly  as  far  as 
Catanzaro.     Many  of  the  higher  peaka 
of  La  Sila  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.     The  upper  range  of  hills  is 
clothed   with  impenetrable   forests   of 
firs ;  the  lower  ranges  abound  in  oaks, 
beeches,  and  elms,  and  present  a  suc- 
cession of  rich  pastoral  plains,  inter- 
sected by  beautiful  ravines  and  watered 
by  copious  streams.     These  table  lands 
are  used  by  the  agriculturists  of  the 
south  as  tbe  summer  pasturage  of  their 
flocks.     At  the  breaking  up  of  winter 
not  only  the  shepherds,  but  many  of 
the  landed  proprietors  themselves,  re- 
move to  La  Sila  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.     Whole  families  accompany 
this  annual  migration,  and  the  priest  al- 
ways forms  a  very  important  personage 
in  the  cavalcade.     Tbe  higher  moun- 
tains command  both  seas.    The  scenery 
of  the  district  is  magnificent,  combin- 
ing every  possible  variety  of  forest  and 
mountain*;  the  woods  abound  in  game, 
and  tbe  rivers  in  fish ;  and  many  of 
the  proprietors  look  forward  to   their 
summer  residence    in    tlie   Sila  with 
feelings  of  no  ordinary  pleasure.     At 
Longobuco,  on  its  eastern  flanks,  are 
some  lead  mines,  in  wliich  silver  has 
occasionally  been  found.     The  forests 
and  pasturages  of  Sila  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  are  described  by 
Pliny,   Dioscorides,  and   Strabo,   who 
say  that  it  was  700  stadia  in  length. 
It  supplied  tlie  Sicilians  and  Athenians 
with  masts  and  timber  for  their  fleets  ; 
and  it  is  still  the  source  from  whidi  the 
Neapolitan    shipbuilders   derive    their 
principal    supplies.      Virgil  describes 
it  in  the  following  beautiful  passage^ 
still  applicable  to  the  pasturage  : 

"  Ac  velut  ingenti  SiW,  summove  Tabumo, 
Cum  duo  conversis  inlmica  in  pneiia  tauri 
Frontibu«  incurruut,  pavidi  cessere  magistri  j 
Stat  pecus  omne  metu  mutum,  munaiicque 

juvencie. 
Quit  nemorl  imperitet,  quern  tota  armenta. 

sequantur : 
Illi  inter  sete  muUA  vi  vulnera  miscrat, 
Cornuaque  <4}Dixi  infigunt,  et  sanguine  large 


The  high  road,  on  leaving  Cosensa, 
begins  to  ascend  above  the  plain  of  the 
Cratiy  through  a  well-cultivated  tract 
of  country,  abounding  with  villages  and 
bordered  bj  mulberry  trees.    The  high 
ranges  of  hills  on  either  side  are  clo- 
thed with  oaks  and  chesnut  trees.    The 
torrents  of  Arbicello^  Calabrici,  and  Ara 
are  croned  before  we  reach  Rogliano. 
1.  9  m.  RoffUana,  a  small  neat  town 
of  2000  souls,  with  a  tolerable  inn,  the 
resting  place  of  the  vetturini  on  the 
6th  day  from  Naples.     It  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  magniBcent  country 
around  it,  intersected  by  the  precipi- 
tous Talley  of  the  Savuto.     It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Vincenxo    Gravina,   the 
celebrated  jurist  and  poet,  who  was  born 
here  in  1644.     Rogliano  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1638. 
It  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  brigand 
'Francatripa,one  of  those  lawless  ruffians 
who  were  employed  to  act  against  the 
French  during  their  occupation  of  Ca- 
labria in  1807.     Gli  Parenti  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  were  the 
scenes  of  some  of  bis  worst  atrocities. 
Nearly  opposite  Rogliano,  on  the  west 
of  the  high  road,  is  fielsito^  whose  situ- 
ation fully  justifies  its  name ;  and  be- 
yond it  is  seen  the  lofty  peak  of  Monte 
Cocusso,  which  rises  above  the  sea  at 
Fiumefraddo,  and  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject from  all  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
coast.     The  deep  and  impetuous  Sa- 
▼utOy  in  which  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  acciden- 
tally drowned,  is  crossed  near  Rogliano. 
Between    Carpanzano    and    Scigliano 
Piano,  the  road  passes  through  a  narrow 
glen  commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea. 
SeigUano  is  the  name  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  agricultural  villages,  which  have 
together  a  population  of  12,600  souls. 
A  road  here  crosses  the  mountains  to 
CATAvzAao  a  distance  of  2^  posts,  pass* 
ing  through   Cicala.    (See  Route  60.) 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  examin- 
ing the  east  coast  may  either  take  this 
road  or  another  lower  down  at  Tiriolo. 
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Colla  armocqueUvant:  gemitu  nemus  omne         Another  road  diverges  here  from  the 
remuglt.'  Vi»o.  JEm,  xil  715.       post-road,  and  must  be  briefly  mentioned. 

It  is  frequently  followed  by  the  vettu- 
rini. In  fact,  before  the  completion  of 
the  present  line,  it  was  the  old  post- 
road  of  the  province  through  Nicastro 
to  Monteleone.  It  passes  through 
Villanova,  and  soon  afterwards  crosses 
the  frontier  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.  It 
skirts  the  base  of  Monte  Reventino,  and 
proceeds  through  magnificent' scenery 
to  the  picturesque  episcopal  city  of 
NiauirOf  the  capital  of  a  large  and 
populous  distretto,  though  its  own 
population  is  only  6600.  It  u  built 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and 
commands  towards  the  south  an  ex* 
tensive  view  over  the  plains  of  Maida 
and  the  Gulf  of  S.  Eufemia.  It  derives 
its  chief  interest  from  the  ruined  castle^ 
in  which  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  confined 
by  his  father,  on  account  of  his  con- 
tinued acts  of  rebellion.  This  prince, 
whose  fate  was  almost  a  counterpart  of 
his  brothers  Manfred  and  Conrad,  had 
been  crowned  when  a  mere  boy  King 
of  Germany.  He  revolted  against  his 
father,  and  openly  allied  himself  with 
the  Guelph  party,  but,  having  at  length 
submitted,  was  banished  into  Apulia. 
He  was  subsequently  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Nicastro,  and  was  drowned,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  in  fording  the 
Savuto  on  horseback  near  Martorano. 
Opposite  Nicastro,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
della  Pace,  is  S.  Biagio,  where  are  hot 
sulphurous  baths.  Beyond,  it  is  & 
Eufemia^  situated  near  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Norman  monastery  which 
gave  name  to  the  deep  gulf  between 
Capo  Suvero  and  Capo  Zambrone,  and 
occupying  the  site  of  Terina,  founded 
by  Crotona  and  destroyed  by  Hannibal. 
It  gave  to  the  gulf  the  name  of  Sinus 
Terinaeus.  The  monastery-and  village 
of  S.  Euphemia  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  great  earthquake  of  1638,  which  has 
been  made  familiar  to  tlie  reader  by  the 
graphic  description  of  Father  Kircher» 
an  eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe.  This 
Benedictine  monastery  was  founded 
by  Robert  Guiscard,  and  dedicated  to 
the  patron  saint  who  was  most  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  his  Greek  subjects. 
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In  order  to  increftse  its  MUictity,  the 
licsd  of  8.  Eufemia,  who  suivred 
martyrdom  at  Chalcedon,  was  brougiit 
from  Coostnntiiiople,  and  deposited  in 
the  new  foundation.  The  irst  abbot 
ef  the  monasterj  was  Robert  de  Gwnlv 
mesnit,  prior  of  S.  EvronH  in  Nor- 
mandy, whose  sister,  the  beautiAi] 
Eremberga,  soon  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily. 
The  si&  of  the  monastery  is  now 
occupied  by  a  pestilential  lake,  and 
nothing  reuuuns  of  the  magnificent 
structure.  From  Nicastro,  the  road 
descends  through  fine  olive  grounds  to 
Che  plain  of  the  Lamato  which  here  se* 
parates  into  three  branches.  The  read 
thence  proceeds  obliquely  across  the 
plain  to  the  station  and  tavern  caHed 
Fondaco  del  Fico,  beyond  which  it  jotnc 
the  high  post-road  at  Torre  Masdea. 


The  present  Strada  Regia  between 
Scfgliauo  and  Tiriolo  is  of  recent  con- 
struction, and  is  generally  in  good 
order. 

I^.  9  Acrifoglio   •'I        solitary 

If.  9  Colla  -J  post  stations. 

llie  road  follows  the  left  bank  ot 
(he  Lamato,  and  passes  the  viHage 
of  Gimigliano  on  the  right,  before 
reaching—* 

1^.  10  Tiriolo,  asnsall  town  of  8800 
souis,  picturesquely  situated  midway 
between  the  Corace,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  SquilhKre,  and  the  Lamato 
which  falls  into  that  of  S.  Eufemia,  a 
position  which  explains  the  proTerb  that 
the  rain  which  falls  on  the  rooft  of  its 
houses  runs  off  on  one  side  into  the 
Ionian,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Tirt- 
can  sea.  The  very  indiflfbrent  innjs  ge- 
nerally the  resting  place  of  the  vetturini 
who  follow  this  route,  on  tlie  7th  day. 
The  town  is  interesting  to  the  dasncal 
tourist,  as  being  situated  in  the  district 
called  by  Strabo  the  *'  Ager  Tauria* 
mis,**  the  position  of  which  was  esta- 
blished by  an  inscription  discovered 
there  in  1 640,  containing  a  decree  of  the 
senate  relative  to  the  Bacchanalian 
conspiracy  described  by  Livy  in  his 
d9th  book.  It  is  also  remaiU>le  for 
the  great  quantity  of  coins  of  aU  tfie 
owns  of  Magna  Grsda  found  near  it.  | 


From  Tiriolo  a  raad  leads'to  Catan* 
xaio  (40  m,),  the  point  from  which  the 
travella*  who  is  desiioua  of  examining 
the  eastern  coast  usaally  tabes  his  de- 
partmw.     ( Rootce  00  Mid  6L) 

The  road  to  Beggio  follows  the 
couraeof  the  LsBWlo,  and 
it  proceeds  a  fine  view  of  both 
the  narrow  mnge  of  hills 
the  gulfs  of  S.  Eafemiaand  SqnillaGc^ 
wbicfa  are  only  15  milca  apart  where  the 
land  is  narrowest  The  Lamato  ie 
crossed  twice  before  the  road  enters  on 
the  plain  between  it  and  the  AngitohL 
On  the  left,  oecttpyieg  an  inaulated  hilt 
at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  tin  plaiOyasKi 
situated  between  twe  small  stteanm 
iUlfng  into  the  Lamato,  is  lAucfir*  a 
small  town  of  8800  soals»  the  name 
of  which  has  been  made  Aunilier  to  the 
English  traveller  by  the  viotory  gained 
by  the  British  army  under  Sir  Jebtt 
Stuart  over  the  French  army  com* 
mended  by  General  Regnier  in  1806:. 

The  Battle  of  Maida  being  the  only 
one  of  any  importance  ever  fought  by 
British  troops  on  Italian  ground,  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  the  action  as 
related  in  the  oifictal  despatches.  Sir 
John  Stuart,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  army  then  in  occupation  of 
Sicily,  had  already  dbtingnished  him- 
self by  the  defcat  of  GeMrat  Regnier 
in  Egypt.  Ui^ged  by  the  repeated  se- 
licitetions  of  the  Sidlian  govemmcnc^ 
and  desirous  of  at  least  dartroying  the 
ammunition  and  stores  collected  in  Gn* 
labria  by  the  French  for  the  invasion  of 
Sidly,  Sir  John  landed  on  the  lit  of 
July  in  the  Gulf  of  &  Enfemi%  with  a 
smdl  British  force  of  4800  men.  Hav- 
ing received  inteHigence  that  Genctal 
Regnier  was  encamped  at  Uaida,  about 
10  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  dis. 
embarkation,  and  thai  he  had  reeeived 
a  retnibreement  which  increased  hia 
army  to  at  least  7000  men,  Sir  John, 
on  the  4t]i,  determined  t»  appraach  bin 
position.  The  French  occupied  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  side  of  tbe 
wooded  hill  of  lAuda,  baring  the 
Lamato  in  their  front,  and  their  flanks 
strengthened  by  a  thick  irapervioiis 
underwood.  Sir  John  Stuart  advanced 
along  the  sea  side,  and    states    that 
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the  position  of  the  French  wee  io 
strong  that  he  could  not  have  made  anj 
impreiBioo  upon  them  if  Regnier  had 
kept  his  grottnd.  But  the  Fbrncb, 
confident  of  success^  and  despising  the 
paucity  of  their  opponents,  crossed  the 
river,  and  advanced  to  meet  tiw  Britab 
on  the  plain.  **  The  two  eorp%*'  sajs 
Sir  John's  despatch,  '<  at  the  distance  of 
about  lOO  yards,  fired  ledprocaliy  a 
few  rounds,  when,  as  if  by  mutual 
agreement,  the  firing  was  euspended, 
and  in  close  compact  order  and  awful 
itlence  they  advanced  towards  each 
other  nntil  their  bayonets  began  to 
cross.  At  tins  asementous  crisis  the 
enemy  became  appalled.  They  brobe^ 
and  endcaroured  to  fly,  but  It  was  too 
late ;  they  were  overtaken  with  the 
most  dreadful  slaughter.  Brigadier 
General  Auckland,  whose  brigade  was 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  light 
infiintry,  with  great  spirit  availed  him- 
self of  this  favourable  moment  to  press 
instantly  forward  upon  the  corps  In 
his  front.  The  brave  78th  regiment 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Co).  Macleod, 
and  the  81st  regiment,  under  Major 
Plenderlcath,  both  distinguished  them* 
selves  on  this  occasion.  The  enemy 
fled  with  dismay  and  disorder  before 
them,  leaving  the  plain  covered  with 
their  dead  ami  wounded.  The  enemy 
being  thus  completely  discomfited  on 
their  left,  began  to  make  a  new  efibrt 
with  their  right,  in  the  hopes  of  rrco- 
vering  the  day.  They  were  resisted 
roost  gallantly  by  the  brigade  under 
Brigadier  General  Cole.  Nothing  could 
shake  the  undaunted  firmness  of  the 
grenadiers  under  Lieut.  Colonel  0*Cal- 
laghan,  and  of  the  S7th  regiment,  un- 
der Lieut.  Col.  Smith.  The  cavalry, 
successively  repelled  from  before  their 
front,  made  an  effort  to  turn  their  left, 
when  Lieut.  Col.  Ross,  who  had  that 
morning  landed  from  Messina  with 
the  20th  reginnent,  and  wae  coming  np 
to  the  army  during  the  action,  baring 
observed  the  movement,  threw  his 
regiment  opportunely  into  a  snudl 
cover  upon  their  flank,  and  by  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  fira  entirely  discon- 
certed the  attempt.  This  wa»  the  last 
foeble  struggle  of  the  enemy,  who  now 
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astoiushed  and  dismayed  by  the  intre- 
pidity with  ¥rhich  they  were  assailed,  ha- 
gan  precipitately  to  retire,  leering  the 
6eld  covered  with  carnage.  Above  70(^ 
bodies  of  their  dead  have  been  buried 
upon  the  ground*  The  wounded 
and  prisonera  already  in  our  hands 
(among  which  tan  General  Compere* 
and  an  aide-de-camp^  the  Lieut.  Colonel 
of  the  Swiss  regiasent,  and  a  long  Hal 
of  officen  of  difictent  ranks)  amount 
to  above  1000.  In  short,  never  baa 
the  pride  of  our  prasomptuous  enemy 
been  more  severely  humbled,  nor  the 
superiority  of  the  British  troops  mora 
gloiiously  proved,  than  in  the  eventa 
of  this  memorable  day.'*  The  total 
laaa  of  the  French  was  estimated  by 
Sir  John  Stuart  at  not  less  than  4000 
men*  The  loss  of  the  British  troopa 
was  45  killed,  and  282  wounded.  The 
result  of  the  battle  of  Maida  afforded 
only  a  temporary  adrantage  to  the 
Bourbon  cause.  The  French  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  Calabrian 
provinces,  and  during  their  retreat 
through  Upper  Calabria  were  so  ha« 
racBed  by  the  insurgents,  or  the  moci^ 
as  they  were  called,  under  Fra  Diavolo 
and  Pane  di  Grano.  that  out  of  9000 
men,  which  was  the  anoount  of  their 
force  prerious  to  the  battle,  not  above 
aoOO  made  good  their  retreat.  Sir 
John  Stuart,  on  the  otlier  hand,  con- 
vinced of  his  inability  to  maintain  poa- 
seasion  of  Calabria,  contented  himself 
with  securing  the  fortrcfs  of  Scylia; 
and  having  leJRl  there  a  strong  garrison, 
returned  to  Messina  with  his*  entire 
army.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  French  under  Massena  had  again 
takea  possession  of  the  province ;  and 
the  British  generals  considered  that 
the  preservation  of  Sicily  from  the 
invaders,  the  great  object  for  which  a 
British  army  was  stationed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  not  to  be  hasarded 
by  any  uncertain  attempts  to  oppose 
their  progress^  or  to  make  temposary 
conquests  which  they  had  no  meaaa 
of  maintaining. 

1^.  12  Casino  Chiriaco,  a  post 
station.  The  road  proceeds  along  the 
plain  in  riew  of  the  Gulf  of  S.  Eufemia> 
The  soil  is  cultivated  partiaUy  with 
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corn  and  maize,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is 
marshy,  and  interspersed  with  thickets 
which  alK>und  with  cork  trees.  It  is 
heavily  afflicted  with  malaria. 

1^.  10  Torre  Masdea,  a  post 
station  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Angitola. 

A  Her  crossing  the  stream,  a  road  on 
the  right  direrges  from  the  main  line, 
and  leads  through  olive  grounds  and 
gardens  to  //  FizzOt  a  town  of  5700 
souls  memorable  as  the  last  scene  in  the 
eventful  life  of  Murat  King  of  Na|)les. 
On  the  8th  October  1815,  after  a 
stormy  passage  from  Corsicat  in  which 
his  little  fleet  of  six  ships  bad  been 
dispersed,  Muntt  found  himseir  in  the 
Gulf  of  S.  £ufemia.  His  original 
intention  in  returning  to  Italy  was  to 
laud  at  Salerno,  where  3000  men  of  his 
old  army  were  assembled,  and  among 
whom  he  expected  to  find  many  parti- 
sans ;  but  becoming  desperate  at  the  loss 
of  his  five  ships,  he  resolved  to  land 
at  Pizzo,  and  with  28  companions  at- 
tempt the  re-conquest  of  the  kingdom ! 
It  was  a  festa  in  the  town,  and  the 
local  militia  were  at  exercise  in  the 
piazza,  when  Murat  and  his  compa- 
nions rushed  among  them,  and  raised 
a  shout  for  the  King  Murat.  The 
bystanders,  foreseeing  the  rashness  of 
the  enterprise,  remained  perfectly  mute, 
and  gradually  dispersed.  Surprised  at 
Uie  coldness  of  his  reception,  Murat 
hastily  quitted  Pizzo,  and  proceeded 
toirards  Monteleone,  the  capital  of  the 
district ;  but  a  captain,  called  Trenta- 
capilli,  and  an  agent  of  the  Duca  dell' 
Infantado,  devoted  adherents  of  tlie 
Bourbons,  instantly  summoned  their 
retainers,  and  pursued  him.  Their 
numbers  increased  as  they  advanced, 
and  after  some  shots  had  been  fired, 
Murat  saw  tliat  there  was  no  hope  but  in 
instant  flight.  He  rushed  down  the 
precipitous  ravines  which  stretch  from 
the  road  to  the  sea,  and  reached  the 
shore  only  to  see  his  vessel  under  sail 
in  the  distance.  Having  shouted  in 
vain  to  the  captain,  who  was  a  Mal- 
tese, he  endeavoured  to  launch  a  boat 
lying  on  the  beach,  but  he  had  not 
sufficient  strengtli.  He  was  soon  sur- 
rounded; the  jewels  which   with   his 


usual  vanity  be  wore  conspicuously  on 
his  breast,  were  torn  from  him,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  a  miserable  cell  la 
the  small  castle  of  Pizzo.  The  event 
was  communicated  by  telegraph  to 
Naples.  In  the  meantime  General 
Nunziante,  the  governor  of  Calabria, 
arrived,  and  ordered  the  priscmer  to 
be  removed  to  a  more  suitable  apart- 
ment and  treated  witli  the  respect  be- 
coming his  station.  Indeed  this  gene- 
ral seems  to  have  ably  fulfilled  his  very 
difllicult  task  of  combining  his  fidelity 
to  the  king  with  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
siderate kindness  towards  the  usurper 
of  his  throne.  The  telegraphic  des- 
patch from  the  capital  ordered  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  a  military  tri- 
bunal, to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  pri- 
soner as  a  public  enemy.  The  order 
was  carried  into  eflTect  with  such  cele- 
rity that  the  fate  of  Murat  was  sealed 
before  one  half  of  the  kingdom  knew 
of  his  return.  The  fatel  despatch 
arrived  on  the  night  of  the  1 2tli.  Seven 
judges  were  at  once  selected ;  three  of 
whom  and  tlie  attorney  had  been  raised 
by  Murat  from  humble  stations,  and 
loaded  with  distinction.  In  the  room 
acyoining  that  in  which  he  was  sleeping 
in  happy  unconsciousness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, this  council  soon  decided  on 
his  fate.  Early  on  tlie  following  morn- 
ing General  Nunziante  prepared  him 
for  the  probable  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, but  Murat  was  already  aware 
that  be  could  expect  no  mercy.  After 
writing  a  very  touching  letter  to  his 
wife  and  children,  he  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  one  of  the  officers  the 
important  services  be  had  performed  in 
improving  the  condition  and  raising 
(be  character  of  tbe  people ;  "  Whatever 
is  liberal  in  their  codes,"  he  said,  *<is 
my  work.  I  gave  fame  to  their  armicsy 
a  rank  to  the  nation  among  the  most 
powerful  of  Europe.  I  neglected  every 
other  affection  for  her  love ;  I  waa  un- 
grateful to  the  French  who  had  raised 
me  to  the  throne,  from  which  I  descend 
without  fear  or  remorse.**  And  as  if 
the  scene  of  his  present  captivity  had 
recalled  to  his  mind  tlie  summary  judg- 
ment and  execution  in  the  fosse  of  Via> 
I  cennesy  over  which  he  was  long  supposed 
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inn  which  the  vetturini  make  the  resting 
place  of  the  8th  day  from  Naples.  Be- 
tween the  town  and  the  sea  on  the  north 
is  the  village  of  S.  Pietro  di  Vivona, 
marking  the  site  of  Hipponium,  ona 
of  the  most  important  colonies  of  the 
Epizephyrtan  Locri ;  it  afterwards  be* 
came  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name 
of  Vibona,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  writers.  It  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Cicero,  who  lived 
here  on  the  estate  of  his  friend  Sica, 
previous  to  his  final  departure  as  an 
exile  from  Italy ;  he  describes  the 
town  as  an  "illustre  et  nobile  muni* 
cipium."  Its  neighbourhood  was  cele- 
brated for  the  grove  and  temple  of 
Proserpine,  who  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quented the  spot  to  gather  flowers  and 
garlands.  The  temple  existed  at  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  was  destroyed 
by  Count  Roger  to  build  Mileto.  Ttio 
grove  still  visible  near  Monteleone  ii 
often  called  *Ma  Selva  di  Agatocle,"  as 
a  memorial,  perhaps,  of  the  capture  of 
the  town  by  Agathocles,  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  B.C.  887.  In  one  of  the 
churches  is  a  picture  by  Francesco  di 
Rosa  (Pacecco),  one  of  the  pupils  of 
StanzionL  Monteleone  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  earthquake  of  1783. 
It  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  French 
army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Maida, 
and  subsequently  of  Massena  after  the 
evacuation  of  Calabria  by  the  British 
troops. 


to  have  presided,  he  added,  **  In  the 
tragedy  of  the  Due  d*£nghien,  which 
King  Ferdinand  this  day  avenges  with 
another  tragedy,  I  took  no  port,  and  I 
swear  it  before  that  God  in  whose  pre- 
sence I  shall  soon  stand  !  ** 

llie  military  tribunal  condemned  him 
to  death  as  a  public  enemy,  by  virtue 
of  a  law  which  he  had  himself  enacted 
seven  years  before.  He  was  led  to  a 
platform  of  the  castle  where  he  found 
two  files  of  soldiers  drawn  up ;  he  re- 
fused to  be  blindfolded,  and  gave  the 
word  of  command  himself.  He  said 
in  a  firm  tone,  **  Salvate  al  viso,  mirate 
al  cuore/*  and  fell  dead  grasping  in  his 
hands  the  miniatures  of  his  children. 
He  was  buried  in  the  little  church  of 
Pizzo,  towards  the  erection  of  which 
he  had  contributed  SOOO  ducats ;  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  he  perished  by  the 
judgment  of  his  own  creatures,  by  the 
authority  o(  his  own  laws,  and  was 
buried  in  one  of  the  common  vaults 
beneath  a  church  erected  partly  by 
his  own  munificence.  A  square  stone 
in  the  pavement  of  the  middle  aisle 
marks  the  position  of  the  vault.  For 
the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  on  this 
occasion,  the  title  of  ''  CUia  Ftdeli^" 
rima**  was  conferred  upon  II  Pizzo,  and 
a  monument  was  erected  on  the  Marina 
recording  the  privileges  which  accom- 
panied the  title: 

*  And  Murat*fe  biasing  remnants  gave 
PoIIutioD  to  the  Italian  wave. 
Fool  I  on  whose  brow  the  royal  ring 
I  flung  In  mockery-i-to  fling 
Contenipt  upon  the  name  ofklng. 
The  peaaant  musket  laid  him  low. 
His  knell  is  rung:  what  is  he  now  I 
His  lip  in  guilt— nis  end  In  fear, 
Spain  howling  vengeance  in  his  ear. 
So  sank  the  man  of  massacre.'* 

Crofy. 

The  road  from  Torre  Masdca  crosses 
the  high  ground  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast,  passing  the  villages  of  Majerato^ 
Panaja,  and  S.  Onofrio. 

1^.  10  m.  Mantdeimet  an  important 
and  flourishing  town  of  7200  souls, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
finely  situated  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, rendered  still  more  picturesque 
by  an  imposing  feudal  castle  erected 
by  Frederick  II., and  completely  over- 
looking the  town.      It  has  a  tolerable 


There  is  a  good  road  from  Monte- 
leone to  Tropea  (14  m.)  the  western 
port  of  the  Calabrian  provinces,  about 
midway  between  Capo  Zambrone  and 
Capo  Vaticano.  The  Neapolitan  steam 
vessels  touch  here  on  their  route  be- 
tween Naples,  Messtua,  and  Malta,  so 
that  the  traveller  may  embark  here 
eitlier  on  his  return  to  Naples  or  on 
his  route  to  Sicily.  Tropea  is  aa 
episcopal  city  of  4S00  souls,  beauti- 
fully situated  in  a  deep  and  rocky  bay 
under  the  lower  range  of  hills  which 
extend  along  this  coast  to  Capo  Vati- 
cano. Its  appearance  fhrni  the  sea  is 
particularly  beautiful.  Below  the  diffk 
stretches  a  long  line  of  beach  upon 
which  the  fishing  boats  are  moored; 
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on  the  precipitoiM  and  nemAy  inMifcUed 
rock  advancing  from  the  mainland  into 
Ifie  sea  stands  a  portion  of  the  eit jr 
with  its  cbiuches  and  convents,  while 
the  other  part  occupies  the  southern 
cliffs.  In  front  of  the  city  is  a  oonical 
rock  full  of  cavems»  upon  which  a 
church  Is  built.  The  lower  slopes  be* 
hind  the  dty  are  richlj  cultivated  and 
wooded,  and  occasionally  enlivened 
with  villages  and  churches;  behind 
these  are  other  and  more  lofty  hills, 
forming  altogether  a  very  a^p-eeaUe 
landscape.  The  city  of  Tropea  and 
its  ndghbourhood  are  famous  for  the 
mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
A  road  leads  hence  to  Rosamo  on  the 
high  post-road  (15  a.),  passing  through 
Spilittgaand  Ntcotem,  the  Portus  Her- 
eulis  or  Nicotere  of  the  Greeks,  a 
thriving  town  of  SSOO  souls,  built  on 
the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  coast.  It  is  compara- 
tively a  modem  town,  having  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  after  the  earll^ 
quake  of  1 783.  It  is  celebralsd  in  the 
province  for  the  remarkable  beauty  of 
tlie  women.  The  country  between  it 
imd  Rosarno  is  thickly  set  with  vUlagea. 

Leaving  Hontekone^  the  high  road 
proceeds  soutli  to  Rosarno,  passing  at 
the  distance  of  about  €  miles  from  the 
former,  tlie  small  modern  vilh^^  of 
MUetOj  still  the  seat  of  abisbopric  under 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Norman  city 
which  was  mined  by  the  earthquake  of 
1783.  The  city  occupied  an  insulated 
hill  situated  between  two  ravines,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
present  village.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily, 
who  plundered  the  Temple  of  Pro- 
serpine at  Hipponium  of  18  marble 
columns,  in  order  to  enrich  the  abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  he  founded 
here.  Many  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  life  of  that  illustrious 
Korman  are  connected  with  Mileto. 
He  was  married  here  in  1063  to  his 
first  Countess  Eremberga ;  Roger  II., 
his  son  by  his  second  wife  Adelaide, 
vras  born  here;  and  in  1 101  Melito  wit^ 
nessed  the  death  of  the  "  great  Count** 
himself,  who  had  come  into  Calabria 


in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  to  an* 
sist  his  nephew  in  raduciog  the  pro- 
vince to  obedience^  He  was  burinl  in 
the  abbey  church,  togettier,  it  is  said, 
with  hb  first  wife,  the  beautiful  £rea». 
berga.  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  in  his  in- 
teresting work,  '*  The  Normans  in 
fiidly,**  desoriba  his  visit  to  this  spot 
with  the  Icelinga  of  an  antiquaiy  and  a 
achobr.  *'  We  6rst  went,"  he  says,  «  to 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  stood  on  an  csminenee 
oi  ite  own,  without  the  walls  of  the 
town.  Hero  nothing  rensaiiis  but  • 
small  portion  of  the  walls  of  boA  enda 
of  the  church.  Enough  to  show  that 
it  was  on  a  laige  scale,  and  in  the  Ibmi 
of  the  Latin  croas.  Tlie  walla  vrern 
vei7  thick,  buik  with  rubble,  and 
laced  with  squared  stones  in  regular 
eounes.  Many  fragmenta  strew  the 
ground ;  marble  fragments  of  c<»lnmnS| 
cornices^  architraves,  indisputably  prov- 
ing that  the  materials  of  andent 
Roman  buildings  had  been  employed 
in  the.  eonstruction  of  this  diurdi. 
The  church  must  therefore  have  l>een 
in  a  style  confonnable  with  the  Ro* 
man  materials;  a  style  from  which 
the  Normans  appear  never  to  have 
departed  in  Apulia  or  Calabria.  In 
this  church,  till  the  time  of  its  total 
destruction  in  1783,  remained  two 
Roman  sarcophagi,  which  w«re  always 
popularly  called  the  tombs  of  Count 
Roger  and  of  his  ftrst  wife  Erem- 
berga. Count  Roger  is  known  to  liave 
been  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  and  as,  even  in  later  times,  it 
was  customary  to  employ  ancient  sar- 
cophagi fof  the  sepulchres  of  distin- 
guished persons,  the  tradition  may 
possibly  be  the  truth.**  The  smaller  of 
these  sarcophagi,  ornamented  with  bes- 
reUefii  of  the  battle  of  the  Amaaons,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Knight*s  visit  was  lying 
unprotected  and  exposed  in  the  Piasae 
of  Mileto ;  but  tlie  larger  one,  which 
was  always  called  tlie  tomb  of  Count 
Roger,  waa  too  heavy  to  be  easily  re- 
moved,  and  it  was  therefore  suffered  to 
remain  in  tlie  vineyard  which  now  sur- 
rounds tlie  ruina  of  the  abbey.  Mr. 
Knight*s  description,  however,  appears 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Cav, 
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SaoUngelo,  the  minister  of  the  Interior^ 
who  obtained  an  order  from  the  king^  for 
their  removal  to  the  Museum  of  Naples 
whore  they  are  now  deposited.  <'  From 
the  abbey»*'  continues  Mr.  Knight, 
"  we  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  town, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  ctflti- 
valcd  ground.  The  tesoriere  showed  us 
the  mount  on  which  stood  the  chapel 
of  Sl  Martin,  which  was  also  built  by 
the  count,  and  in  which  one  of  his 
sons  was  buried.  We  walked  on  to 
the  ruins  of  what,  in  later  times,  was 
the  bishop's  palace,  but  originally  was 
the  castle  of  the  count.  Near  it 
•tood  the  cathedral ;  the  latter  is  entirely 
gone,  and  of  the  former  only  remain 
aubstructions,  in  which  a  few  round 
arches  are  visible.  These  are  the  only 
vestiges  which  exist  of  the  residence  of 
this  illustrious  Norman;  but  it  is 
always  worth  while  to  ascertain  the  fact 
that  nothing  is  left,  and  it  is  always  a 
satisfaction  to  wander  over  scenes  with 
which  the  memory  of  a  great  man  is 
associated." 

ZXCUB6I0K  TO    SAN    SXEFANO    DXL 
BOSCO. 

A  few  miles  east  of  Mileto,  in  a  val- 
ley below  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines, is  another  interesting  spot  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Norman 
prince  no  less  than  with  the  annals 
of  Catholicism —- the  once  famous 
monastery  of  S*  Stefano  del  Bomcq, 
The  mountain  path  leading  to  it  from 
Mileto  crosses  the  Mesima  and  several 
of  its  tributaries  to  Soriano  and  Soria- 
nello,  along  a  tract  rendered  rugged  and 
difficult  by  the  frequent  succession  of 
hills  and  valleys.  The  district  however 
is  very  interesting  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  scenes  of  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
and  as  the  seat  of  several  of  those  Greek 
settlements  of  which  Mileto  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre.  On  each  side 
of  the  high  road  from  Monteleone  to 
Rosamo  we  find  a  dense  cluster  of 
villages  whose  names  bear  unmistake- 
abie  evidence  of  their  Greek  origin. 
Most  of  these  colonies  were  settled  here 
under  the  liower  Greek  empire,  an- 
terior to  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
were  encouraged  and  protected  by  their 


new  masters  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Orngliadi,  Moladi,  Cessa* 
nidi,  lonadi,  Triparni,  Fapaglionti,  Fi* 
laadari,  Nao,  and  Presinad,  on  the  right 
of  the  Mesima;  Panaja,  Stefinoconi, 
Piscopio>  Zammaro,  Colabro,  Paravati, 
Pungadl,  lerocarne,  Potame,  Dinamf, 
Ciano,  Dafin4,  Compami,  Dusd,  ]VIe- 
licuci,  Limpidi,  Carridi,  Garopoli,  and 
Calimers,  on  the  plain  between  the  Icfl 
bank  of  the  Mesima  and  the  moun* 
tains.  Near  Tropea  are  Zaccanopoli, 
Parghelia,  Ficili,  lopolo,  Ricadi,  Spi- 
linga,  Zungri,  Chiaramidi,  Carciadiy 
and  Panagja.  Many  native  writers 
luve  considered  that  these  names  were 
conferred  upon  the  villages  while  the 
republics  of  Magna  Grecia  flourished^ 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  such  a  remote  antiquity.  It  may 
however  be  presumed  that  they  are 
much  more  ancient  than  the  Epirote 
and  Albanian  colonies  established  in 
this  kingdom  in  the  15th  century. 
Many  of  the  Greek  villages  surround* 
ing  &  Eufemia  and  MUeto  must  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  as  existing  pre* 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  the  Normans, 
as  well  as  many  others  to  be  re- 
marked further  south  on  the  hills 
eastward  of  Bagnara.  There  are, 
however,  many  Greek  villages  in  the 
Calabrias  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin—*- more  recent  indeed  than  those 
of  the  15th  century  in  Apulia,  which 
were  founded,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso 
of  Amgon,  by  tlie  allies  brought  over 
by  the  hero  of  Christianity,  Scanderbeg, 
to  assist  the  son  of  a  monarch  from 
whom  he  had  himself  so  frequently 
received  succour.  His  daughter  Irene, 
who  married  the  Prince  of  Bisignano, 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  nu- 
merous colonies  of  Albanians  which 
flocked  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
with  her  brother  George  Castriot,  after 
the  expulsion  of  that  family  from  their 
hereditary  dominions  by  the  Turks} 
and  under  the  auspices  of  this  princess, 
it  is  said  that  no  less  than  34  colonies 
were  founded  in  the  two  Calabrias 
alone.  The  settlers  imder  Scanderbeg 
had  established  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Capitanata.  In  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  several   Greeks 
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from  the  Morea  eame  over  and  settled 
in  BasUicata  and  in  Naples;  towards 
tlie  end  of  the  17th  century,  another 
colony  of  Moreotes  from  Maina  settled 
at  Barile  in  Basilicata;  and  in  1744, 
Carlo  Borbone  settled  another  colony 
at  Villa  Badessa  in  Abruzso  Ultra. 
Most  of  these  Greeks  retain  their  dress, 
language,  and  national  customs,  but 
not  their  religion ;  they  associate  very 
little  with  their  Italian  neighbours,  who 
call  them  by  the  general  name  of 
Greeks,  witliout  distinguishing  between 
their  Albanian  and  Romaic  dialects. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  Calabrian 
colonies  retain  their  Greek  names  may 
be  considered  rather  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  they  are  more  ancient 
than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  king, 
dom,  where  Greek  names  are  rarely 
found. 

The  great  earthquake  of  1783  was 
aeverely  felt  in  this  district,  and  we 
might  fill  pages  with  the  details  of  the 
local  changes  which  it  produced  in  all 
parts  of  the  table  land  which  stretches 
from  Soriano  to  the  base  of  Aspromonte. 
At  Soriano  the  course  of  tlie  Caridi,one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mesima,  was 
changed  by  a  vast  landslip  by  which  an 
entire  hill  coTered  with  olive  plantations 
was  thrown  bodily  into  tlie  valley.  At 
Monte  Sant*  Angelo  a  crescent-like 
chasm  was  fonned  between  the  moun- 
tain road  and  the  Mesima.  At  Jero- 
carne,  the  surface  of  the  plain  was 
cracked  in  all  directions  into  chasms 
and  fissures,  many  of  which  radiated 
from  a  centre  like  the  *< stars**  of 
broken  glass.  Further  south,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oppido,  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  are  still  more  remark- 
able,  but  we  reserve  a  description  of 
them  for  the  next  stage  of  our  journey. 

Through  the  cluster  of  Greek  vil- 
lages which  we  have  mentioned  as  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  Mesima,  we  proceed 
by  a  bridle  path  to  the  ruins  of  the 
magnificent  building  in  which  S.  Bruno 
first  established  the  rigid  discipline  of 
his  order,  and  in  which  he  died  and  was 
buried.  Previous  to  the  earthquake 
of  1783,  the  monastery  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  fortified  castle  rather 
than  of  a  place  for  religious  retire- 


ment; it  was   defended   by  artillery, 
and  had  an  income  which  is  said  to  hare 
amounted  to  100,000  ducats.     It  was 
always  r^arded  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Carthusian  order,  and  was  aa  much 
celebrated  for  its  riches  and  naagnifi- 
cence    as    it    was    venerated  for  the 
peculiar  sanctity  of  its  founder.     The 
earthquake  of  1783,  one  of  the  moat 
awful  on  record,   which  occurred  at 
intervals  from  Use  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary to  the  end  of  March,  completely 
overthrew  the  fabric,  which  now  lies 
in  heaps  of  ruins,  which  have  only 
been  partially  cleared.   "  An  embattled 
wall,*' says  Mr.  Knight,  «with  turratt 
at  the  angles,  sUU  surrounds  the  conven- 
tual buildings*    Pmietrating  vrithin,  we 
carefully  examined   the   deserted   and 
crumbling  pile,  which  remains  just  as 
it  was  left  by  the  earthquake  of  1783. 
The  walls  of  the  chtvch,  and  of  the 
abbot's  lodging,  the  cloister,  and  other 
parts  of  the  convent,  remain  standings 
more  or  less  injured  ;  but  we  soon 
perceived  that  the  whole  had  been  a 
modern  reconstruction ;  not  a  particle 
of  tlie  original  S.  Stefauo  del  Bosoo 
exists.     At  the  convent  gate,  we  slaked 
our  thirst  at  a  fountain  constructed  by 
the  monks,  which  still  brings  the  most 
deliciously  cool  water  from  the  moun- 
tains above.     From  hence  we    went 
half  a  mile  further  up  the  valley  to  the 
beginning  of  the  forest,  where*  on  a 
little  eminence,  stands  Santa  Maria  del 
Bosco,  a  modern  building,  which  has 
replaced  the  original  chapel.     Opposite 
the  chapel  is  an  oratory,  within  which 
is  a  marble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  and  an 
inscription  setting  forth  that  it  was  to 
this  spot  that  the  holy  recluse  used  to 
retire  for  meditation.      It   is  an  ap- 
propriate spot,  overshadowed  by  huge 
silver  firs  and  old  beeches,  and  formerly 
must  have  been  more  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  trees  of  the  adjacent 
forest.    To  the  above-mentioned  oratory 
the  silver  statue  of  S.  Bruno  is  still 
brought  in  procession  from  La  Serra 
once  a  year,  and  near  this  spot  the  fair 
of    S.    Bruno    is   annually  held.     It 
begins  on  the  first  of  May,  and  lasts 
eight  days.  **  A t  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  monastery  are  the  villages  of  Spimtto 
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and  La  Serra,  situated  on  a  flat  tract 
■n  the  midst  of  the  mountains.  La 
Serra  was  overthrown  by  the  same 
earthquake  which  destroyed  S.  Stefano, 
and  its  present  houses  are  almost 
entirely  of  wood.  It  is  inhabited  by 
an  industrious  population  of  S500  per- 
sons, who  work  into  shape  the  iron  of 
Lo  Stilo  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  forges  of  Mongiana.  The  churches 
of  La  8err»  have  wooden  belfries,  in 
order  to  withstand  the  earthquakes,  and 
present  a  singular  appearance.  La 
M&nffiatta,  at  the  Sk  extremity  of  the 
valley,  is  the  government  foundry  for 
artillery.  It  has  a  population,  with  the 
adjacent  village  of  Nardd  di  Pace,  of 
about  700  souls,  composed  of  foun- 
ders, wood -cutters,  charcoal  burners, 
and  other  labourers  dependent  on  the 
vrorks. 


-  The  neighbourhood  of  Mileto  is 
remaricable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Sici- 
lians under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
of  Hes«e  Philipstadt  by  the  French 
army  under  General  Regnier,  May 
28th,  1807. 

Leaving  Mileto,  the  high  road  de- 
scends from  the  chain  of  hills  which 
bound  the  plain  of  Oioja  on  the  north, 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  Mesima,  though 
it  does  not  approach  it  until  the  river 
takes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  westward 
towards  the  sea,  into  which  it  falls 
about  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Gioja. 
The  Mesima,  which  here  divides  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.  from 
Calabria  Ultra  I.  is  now  crossed,  and 
the  latter  province  is  entered  at  — 

2.  16  Jlosanu),  picturesquely  situ- 
ated among  luxuriant  groves  on  the 
slopes  of  an  olive-crowned  hill  above 
the  Mesima,  but  so  near  the  river  that 
its  climate  is  affected  by  the  malaria. 
Its  population  is  under  2000  perrons, 
who  have  the  reputation  of  brigands. 
It  contains  a  small  oUeria.  Near  the 
town  IS  a  ravine,  half  a  mile  long  and 
S5  feet  deep,  formed  by  the  earthquake 
of  178S ;  in  the  neighbouring  plain  are 
numerous  circular  funnel-shaped  hol- 
lows formed  by  the  same  catastrophe, 
some  of  which  are  filled  with  sand  and 
some  with  water.    East  of  Rosamo  is 

5.  ItaL 


thevillagcofLaureana,  finely  placed  on 
an  eminence  above  the  plain,  beyond 
the  junction  of  the  Metromo  with  the 
Mesima.  Several  deep  gulfs  and  ravines 
formed  by  the  earthquake  of  1 783  may  be 
seen  at  Plaisano  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village,  as  may  also  the 
hard  calcareous  tufa  which  issued  from 
the  valleys  in  the  form  of  mud,  and  inun- 
dated the  country  for  mites.  South-east 
of  Laureana  are  the  Albanian  villages 
of  Maropatt  and  Polistena,  which  were 
completely  ruined  by  the  same  earth- 
quake. The  old  village  of  Polistena, 
built  upon  two  hills,  was  thrown  bodily 
into  the  ravine,  each  hill  covered  with 
hundreds  of  houses.  On  the  plain 
above,  a  circular  hollow,  filled  with 
water  like  those  at  Rosarno,  wa«  formed, 
the  margin  of  which  was  cracked  into 
fissures  radiating  outwards  in  all  direc- 
tions. At  Cinquefrondi  the  whole  val« 
ley  for  miles  presents  a  succession  of 
landslips  caused  by  the  same  earthquake. 
The  road  after  leaving  Rosamo  crosses 
the  plain  of  Gloja,  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  northern 
shores  of  Sicily. 

Gif^f  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Metaurum,  the  reputed  birthplace  of 
Stersichorus,  is  now  an  inconsiderable 
town  of  less  than  5000  souls.  Near 
it  the  road  crosses  the  Marro,  the 
Metaurus  Brutiorura,  in  whose  seven 
streams  Orestes  is  said  to  have  been 
purified  from  the  stains  of  a  mother'^ 
blood,  and  restored  to  reason  after  his 
long  wanderings.  The  seven  streams 
may  still  be  traced  among  the  dense 
cluster  of  villages  which  occupy  the  high 
ground  around  Oppido.  Among  these 
villages  are  several  which  retain  their 
Greek  names  like  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mileto ;  as  latrinoli,  Vara- 
podi,  Misignadi,  Zurgunadi,  Sinopoli, 
PedavoIi,and  Paracorio.  Another  vil- 
lage is  called  Sant*  £ufemia,in  honour 
of  the  favourite  Greek  saint.  Oppido 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Mamer- 
tium;  numerous  coins  have  been  founds 
confirming  this  belief.  It  is  also  inter* 
csting  as  the  central  point  from  which 
the  great  earthquake  of  1783  appears  to 
have  acted.  In  the  village  itself  the 
earth  opened    and  engulphed  several 
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houses.  In  the  neighbourhood  a  gulf 
was  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  amplii- 
theatre,  200  feet  deep  and  500  feet  wide, 
into  which  an  olive  plantation  sank 
down  bodily.  At  Terranova,  oa  the 
north,  the  houses  were  similarly  en- 
gulphed,  and  the  yalleys  were  filled  up 
with  landslips  of  vast  extent  At  Sitia- 
sano,  on  the  south,  a  lake  was  formed 
by  the  filling  up  of  a  deep  ravine  with 
the  enormous  masses  of  earth  and  rock 
which  were  thrown  into  it  from  its  sides. 
In  all  directions  the  plain  around  Op- 
pido  was  split  and  rent  with  fissures, 
and  small  lakes  were  formed  in  fun- 
nel-shaped  hollows  like  those  we  have 
noticed  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
district  upon  which  the  earthquake  ex- 
pended its  destructive  violence. 

The  mouth  of  the  Marro  (Metaiurus) 
is  still  as  famous  for  its  tunny  fishery 
as  it  was  In  ancient  times;  this  river 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cele- 
brated Metaurus  of  Umbria,  near  Fano, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal. 

1^.  \ 4  Palme,  (/nit,  very  tolerable.) 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many 
remarkable  towns  on  this  most  beauti- 
ful of  coasts.  It  is  situated  on  a 
perpendicular  mass  of  rocky  cliff  rising 
from  the  sea,  above  a  narrow  creek  in 
which  the  fishing  boats  of  its  inhabitants 
find  a  scanty  shelter.  The  table  rock 
on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  coveted 
with  gardens  and  plantations  of  oranges 
and  olivesi  behind  which  are  higher 
and  broken  hills  profusely  clothed  with 
chesnut  forests.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  anything  finer  than  tlie 
position  of  the  town,  but  it  is  almost 
surpassed  in  interest  by  the  magnificent 
prospect  which  it  commands.  On  the 
south  are  seen  the  entrance  to  the  Faro, 
tlie  castle  of  Scylla,  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Messina,  and  beyond  it  JEttui 
rising  high  in  the  distance.  The 
northern  shore  of  Sicily  is  traced  as  far 
as  Capo  Bianco.  Stromboli  and  the 
Lipari  islands  are  seen  seaward,  and  to- 
wards the  north  we  command  the  Gulf 
of  Gioja  as  far  as  Capo  Vaticano.  The 
town  of  Palme,  which  is  Uie  capoluogo 
of  the  2d  distretto  of  Calabria  Ultra  I., 
is  well  built,  and  contains  several 
houses  of  remarkably  fine  architecture. 


Ita  name  is  coooasenorated  by  a  hand* 
some  fountain  in  Ike  public  s^nare, 
representing  a  palas  tree.  The  presort 
population  is  SOOa  There  ia  a  «■»- 
mtao  Imaecrse  of  S  poets  between  Palae 
and  Gerace. 

Close  to  Palme  ia  the  small  town  of 
Srmtwara,  the  old  post  statioa,  with 
a  population  of  abost  SOOO  seula;  it 
was  ruined  by  tlie  earthquake  of  I78S» 
and  is  full  ef  malaria.     Seminara  baa 
given  name  to  two  celebrMed  baltlea 
fought  upon  the  plain  between  it  mad 
the   Marro.     In    1495   the  army   ef 
Ferdinand  II.  under  Gonsalvode  Cotw> 
dova,  who  then  occupied  Semtnaia»  waa 
completely  ovierthiown  by  the  anay  af 
Charles  VIII.  under  the  Sienr  D*A»* 
bigny.      In  endeavouring  to  laUy  his 
troops  which  were  frightened  by  the  first 
charge,  King  Ferdinand  was  placed  i» 
imminent  peril  by  the  fiill  of  his  horse» 
from  which  he  conld  not  cziricate  bias- 
self.  The  brave  Gtovanni  D'Altaawa. 
brother  of  the  Duke   of  Termini,  gaU 
loped  to  has  rescue,  placed  the  king- 
on  bis  own  horse,  and  bidding  hian 
secure   his  safety  by  flight,  feU  dead 
under  a  hundred  woandk      In  1503, 
the  Aragooese  party  vindioatcd  their 
honour  on  the  very  field 
witnessed  the  defeat  juit 
On  the  21st  April  in  that  yi 
great  battle  was  fought  on  the  plaiaa 
of  Semlnara  between  D*Aubigny  and 
Ugo  de  Cardona,  one  of  the  best  gene- 
rals of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in  which 
the  army  of  Louis  XII.  sustained  a 
signal  defeat,    and    D'Anbigny    'waa 
compelled  to  fiy  for  safety  to  Angilela. 
This  decisive  victory  was  followed  in 
8  days  by  the  battle  of  Cerignola,  io 
which  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  defeated 
the  Duke  de  Nemours.     During  the 
wars  of  the  Bourbons  with  NapoAeon, 
Seminara  was  also  the  scene  of  frequent 
contests.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  tfan 
town  the  eflTects  of  the  earthquake  of 
1783  may  still  be  tmoed.     A  chasaa 
filled  with  water,  52  feet  deep  and  1780 
feet  long,  called  the  I«go  del  Tolfilof» 
was  formed  by  the  first  shock ;   a  large 
tract  of  olive  grounds  was  thrown  into 
the  valley  to   a  distance  of  200  leet» 
and  the  little  stream  which  fails  into 
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the  Marro  wm  diverttd  from  its 
ancient  eftannel  faito  •  new  chasm 
through  which  it  continiiefl  to  talce  its 
course. 

The  road  from  Seminamto  Bagnara 
leads  through  chemut  Ibresis  inter- 
spersed with  otiTS  plantations,  com- 
manding fine  riows  cf  the  sea  and  of 
the  picturesque  coast  on  each  side  of 
the  Fan>* 

}.  6  Boffmam,  a  town  of  9000  souk, 
skuated  on  the  shore,  and  celebrated  by 
all  travellers,  native  as  well  as  foreign, 
for  the  extrsordinarj  beauty  €f  its  wo* 
men.  It  has  a  very  tolcrablo  inn, 
which  the  fetturini  make  their  resting 
phwe  on  the  9th  day  from  Naples. 
Following  tlie  curve  of  the  shore^  the 
rood  passes  thtoogh  the  vilhige  of 
Fhivassina,  the  next  pose  station 
stKceeoing  to  osmmara  before  tho 
lart  tariff  changed  the  stations  to 
Bi^ara  and  S.  (Mf anni.  The  stream 
of  the  Solano  whieh  ftilh  into  the  sea  a 
little  north  of  Favassina,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Craiais  of  PKny,  who  applies 
to  it  tiiat  passage  in  the  Odyssey  in 
which  Caljrpso  directs  Ulysses  to  urge 
his  rowers  after  psesing  Scytia,  and  to 
call  aloud  upon  Cratails,  the  motherof 
the  monster. 

SefAtj  pietureofpiely  situated  on  a 
small  promontory  connecting  its  castle 
with  the  mainhuidy  is  the  nest  point  of 
interest  which  the  traveller  encounters 
in  this  journey.  The  town  is  built  in 
zigiag  terraces  rising  one  above  the 
other  from  the  sandy  bays  which  lie  on 
eidier  side  of  the  promontory.  These 
frequent  sigaags  render  the  streets  steep 
and  slippery.  Tlie  town  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  fountains  and  for 
several  fine  buildings  constructed  after 
the  earthquake  of  1783.  It  also  enjoys 
grsaC  celebrity  for  its  silk  manufactories, 
for  which  its  local  position  in  a  district 
aboundingtn  mulberry  trees  aflTords  par-* 
ticular  fiicilities ;  nearly  every  house  in 
the  town  exhibits  proofe  of  the  indostry 
pramoted  by  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture. The  wines  of  SeyHa  have  also 
considerable  repute  in  this  part  of  tlie 
psovince.  Another  source  of  profit  is 
the  mushrcMMi  stone,  or  pietfo  Jwtgtnaf 
which  many  travellera  My  have  seen  in 
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the  Abmesi  and  at  Naples.  It  is  a 
mass  of  wood  and  stones  found  at  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  so  favourable  to  the 
production  of  mushrooms,  that  as  soon 
as  one  crop  has  appeared  it  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  them  for  a  long  time, 
even  when  kept  from  the  external  air. 
It  is  known  as  the  Tuberaster  fumgttB 
/bwMu  The  Cattk  occupies  the  blufif 
cliff  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory, 
and  was  formerly  the  palace  of  tlie  Prince 
of  Scylla.  As  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  the  coast  opposite  Sicily  its  posses- 
sion was  frequently  contested  by  the 
French  and  British  armies  during  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  Sir  John 
Stuart.  After  the  battle  of  Maida,  the 
fortress  surrendered  to  the  English 
general,  and  was  held  by  British  troops 
for  a  period  of  18  months,  towards  the 
close  of  which  it  was  the  only  point  in 
the  oontinent  which  the  allies  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  for  the  Bourbon 
cause.  The  successes  oT  the  French 
in  1808  by  expeMIng  the  Neapolitan 
forces  ftt>m  Italy,  enabled  them  to 
besiege  Scylla;  a  breach  was  made, 
and  on  the  17th  it  was  carried  by  a 
emip  d9  main.  The  English  retired  by 
means  of  a  covered  stair  which  they  had 
censtracted  with  immense  labour  in 
the  rock  ;  thb  pass^e  communicated 
with  the  sea,  where  the  garrison  em- 
barked in  boats  prepaied  to  receive 
them. 

The  Boek  of  Sej^la,  whoee  dangers 
have  been  naade  so  fomiliar  to  every 
reader  l>y  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
has  long  ceased  to  be  formidable, 
and  the  timid  NeapoUtsn  or  Sicilian 
navigator  sails  by  it  without  any  appre- 
hension. But  ahhoQgh  deprived  of  its 
terrors,  the  classical  traveller  will 
examine  with  lively  interest  this  celo- 
braied  spot,  immortalised  by  the 
greatest  poets  of  ancient  and  modem 
times. 

TEvfi*  V  M  tuCxXn  rff/fi,  lufif  Xi>.««v7a* 
Tw  «?TW  fm^  ftuv  3««  #»<A«««r  vm?"^  , 
TiyfttM,  mitn  ^  mZrt  viA«f  mmMSf'  tih  mi 
rif  /jut 

"Dsxtraai    StoyDs  latas,  toram  laiplaesta 
Chary  bdis 
Otaldet:   atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurglte 
vattos 

X  2 
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Soibet  In  abrapkum  fluetiu,  runutque  sub 

auras 
EriKU  altemos,  et  sidora  verberat  undi. 
At  Scjrllam  cccto  oohtbet  spelunca  latebrb, 
Ora  exertanteni,et  nave*  In  laxa  trahentem. 
Prima  hominii  faclea*  et  pulchro  pectore 

Virgo 
Pulw   teniif;    poalreoM  inmani    corpore 

prUtit, 
Dcliihin&m  caudas  utero  commltta  lupo* 

rum."  Viaa.  Xn.  iil  490. 

•«  VexM  ScTlla  bathing  in  the  tea  that  parts 
Calabria  Dora  the  hoarfe  Trinacrian  •hore." 

Milton,  Par,  Lost,  M 

*'  I  have  often  heard 
M7  mother  Circe  with  the  Svrcns  three. 
Amidit  the  flowery  kirtled  Naiadas, 
Culling  their  |)Otent  herb«and  balcAil  drugs 
Who,  as  they  sung.would  take  the  prison'd 

M>ul 
And  lap  it  in  £ly*ium :  Scylla  wept 
And  chid  her  barking  dogs  Into  attention. 
And  fell  Charybdis  munnur'd  soft  applause^" 


«*  Come  fa  Tonda  11^  sovra  Cariddi, 

Che  »i  Trange  con  quclla  in  cui  s*  intoppa, 
Cosl  conrien  che  qui  la  gento  riddL" 

Dantb,  Ittf,  tIL  SS. 

Cbarybdia,  placed  by  the  ancient 
poets  immediately  opposite  to  Scylla, 
has  been  transferred  by  modern  geo- 
graphers to  a  spot  situated  outside  the 
harbour  of  Mes»ina,  and  at  least  10 
miles  distant,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  whirlpool,  known  as  the 
Galofaro,  more  closely  corresponds 
witli  tlie  accounts  of  Charybdis  given 
by  ancient  writers  than  the  present 
currents  off  the  Faro  Point ;  but  it  is 
nerertheless  to  be  considered  whether 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  and  the 
action  of  repeated  earthquakes  may  not 
-tiBve  materially  dianged  the  currents 
which  once  rendered  this  passage 
dangerous.  The  classical  traveller  will 
'tye  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  idea 
that  Charybdis  was  really  opposite  to 
Scylla.  He  will  also  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  a  strong  current  still  sets 
through  the  channel,  and  that  there  are 
•counter  currents  setting  from  the  shore, 
fmxiucing  finequent  whirlpools,  though 
not  of  a  dangerous  character.  In  light 
breezes  when  the  current  is  strong, 
ships  are  often  turned  round  by  tlie 
currents  of  this  spot  We  have  our* 
selves  eiperienced  their  strength,  and 
have  seen  a  |)Owerful  steamer  affected 
by  them.  We  are  therefore  induced  to 
adhere  to  the  old  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sent currenu  of  the  Faro  Point  are  the 
remains  of  more  important  ones  which 


formerly  eiisted  here,  and  that  the  tnie 
site  of  the  whirlpool  of  ChlM7bdis  is 
opposite  the  Rock  of  Scylla,  and  not 
below  the  harbour  of  Messina. 

The  bay  on  the  south  nde  of  the 
Rock  of  Scylla  is  meoMrable  for  one  of 
tlie  most  awful  calamities  which  oc« 
curred  during  the  earthquake  of  1783. 
whose  ravages  in  this  province  we  have 
so  often  recorded,  llie  town,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  Febniary,  had 
been  almost  totally  destroyed  I^  the 
first  shocks  whi^  nahered  ia  the 
mournful  tragedy.  The  castle  itsdl^ 
then  the  residenoe  of  the  aged  Prince 
of  Scylla,  had  been  seriously  damaged* 
and  the  prince  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  had  retired  for  shelter  during 
the  night  to  the  beach  in  this  aoutbetu 
bay,  considering  that  thej  were  more 
secure  there  dian  amidst  the  falling 
houses  of  the  town.  Towards  dusk 
another  shock  oocuned  which  rent  the 
promontory  of  Campella  on  the  south 
of  the  town,  when  the  entire  face  of 
the  mountain  fell  into  the  sea.  The 
waters  of  the  Faro  rushed  with  over^. 
whelming  violence  npon  the  beadi,  and 
in  their  retreat  swept  away  tlie  whole 
a«embled  multitude,  amounting  it  is 
said  to  upwards  of  4000  persons.  They 
returned  again  and  rose  to  tfie  level  of 
the  town,  Uirowing  back  upon  its  miBa 
many  of  the  bodies  they  had  swept 
away  in  the  first  wave.  The  prince  was 
never  seen  more,  and  on  tlie  following 
morning  Scylla  had  scarcely  one  living 
inhabitant. 

The  distance  from  the  Oastleof  ScylU 
to  the  Faro  Point  was  ascertained  by 
Captain  Smyth  to  be  exactly  G047 
English  yarda.  The  great  fishery  of 
tlie  petee-^pada  or  sword  fish  afifbrds  oc« 
cupation  to  its  fishermen  during  July, 
Augutti  and  September,  and  in  succeas 
ful  seasons  the  inhabiUnta  of  Scylla  de> 
rive  thereAvm  considerable  emolument. 

U.  19  rWa  S.  GwvaamL  The  old 
roaci  passed  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast  through  Fhimara  di  Mura*  a  small 
village  whm  the  post  station  was  fixed 
by  the  former  tariff*  By  the  late  regular 
tions  the  station  has  been  removed  to 
Vilhi  8.  Giovanm'y  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  villages  on  the  coasts  with  a 


Naples. 

population  of  nearly  dOOO  souls.  It  is 
delightfully  situated  on  the  shore  sooth 
of  Punta  del  Petto,  below  the  highly 
culttvated  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
mountains  which  form  so  picturesque  a 
scene  from  all  parts  of  the  Paro.  It  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
salubrious  climate,  and  like  Scylla  is 
remarkable  for  its  thriving  manu- 
factories of  silk.  It  IS  the  nearest 
point  of  embarkation  for  Messina. 

A  beautiful  road  constructed  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  under 
the  directioo  of  the  Intendente  Nicola 
Saniangelo^  leads  along  the  coast  to 
the  conclusion  of  tliis  long  journey. 
This  road  commands  the  finest  imagin- 
able Tiews  of  the  broken  shores  of 
Sicily.  It  is  diversified  with  villages 
and  carini,  and  enlivened  with  orange 
trees,  pomegranates,  palm  trees,  aloes, 
and  other  trees  of  the  sunny  south 
which  add  considerably  to  its  pic- 
turesque beauty,  while  the  shore  is 
covered  with  the  cottages  of  fishermen. 
Among  the  villages  roav  be  mentioned 
Fiumara  di  Mura,  Acciarello,  Catona, 
Gallico,  Archi,  Pentimele,  and  Santa 
Caterina  on  the  coast;  while  inland 
are  Campo^  Salice,  S.  Giuseppe,  Santa 
Domenica,  S.  Vito,  Annunsiata,  &c. 

1.  9  Rkgoio,  {Inn,  on  the  Ma- 
Tina,  very  good,)  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.  and  the 
seat  of  an  archbishopric  ;  with  a 
population  of  about  1(^000  souls. 
This  agreeable  city  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  natural  beauties  which  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  part  of 
Kurope.  It  is  a  handsome  and  well 
built  town,  with  spacious  streets,  rising 
gradually  from  the  broad  and  very 
noble  Marina  towards  the  richly 
cultivated  slopes  of  the  hills  behind  it, 
among  which  are  scattered  numerous 
beautiful  villas  of  the  wealthy  rssadents. 
Reggio  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  I78S|  and  as  it 
was  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  modem  town*  Many  of 
its  public  buildings  are  remarkable  for 
tbeir  architecture,  particularly  one  of 
the  fountains  on  the  Biarina.  Among 
its  public  institutions  are  a  library, 
hospital)  and  chamber  ^of  commerce. 
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The    climate    is    particularly   healthy 
and  adapted  for  the  production  of  tlie 
fruits  and  flowers  of  both  hemispheres  ; 
the  palm   attains  a  considerable  size, 
and     produces    fruit ;    the    castor-oil 
plant    abounds    in    the  gardens;    the 
roads  are  bounded  by  the   American 
aloe  and  the  cactus  in   almost  native 
luxuriance;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  for  many  miles  is  a  continued 
grove  of  orange,    lemon,  and   citron 
trees.     Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  particularly  the  view 
from  the  Marina  towards  the  coast  of 
Sicily.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  delightful  than  a  lounge  in 
the  colonnade  of  the   fountain   iu   a 
cool  summer's  evening  when  the  mag- 
nificent mountains  behind  Messina  are 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  setting  sun ; 
and  in  almost  all  the  prospects  towards 
the  south,  JEtna  forms  a  prominent  and 
majesHc  object.    With  these  advantages, 
added  to  its  agreeable  and  refined  so- 
ciety, the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  amusements  of  a  good  theatre 
erected    in    1618,    Reggio,   although 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  cannot  fail  to  offer  a  plea- 
sant sojourn. 

The  orange  plantations  are  of  great 
value  to  the  inhabitants  who  derive 
considerable  profit  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  tlie  essential  oil,  which  is  so 
precious  that  it  is  frequently  sold  for 
18  ducats  a  pound;  70,000  lbs.  arc 
said  to  be  occasionally  produced.  The 
silk  manufactories  of  the  town  are  very 
extensive  and  open  another  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce  to  its  industrious 
inhabitants. 

Reggio*  the  Riiegium  of  the  Greeks, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  to 
have  been  subsequently  reinforced  by 
colonies  from  ^olia  and  Doris.  A 
colony  from  Messene  settled  here 
a.  c.  723,  under  their  general  Alci- 
damidas,  after  the  capture  of  Ithome 
by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
war.  Being  therefore  essentially  a 
Greek  city,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
times  long  anterior  to  the  Roman  con* 
quest  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  independent  of  the  Greek  repuba 
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lies,  ftnd  was  famous  for  tbe  Bunber  of 
distinguished  pbilosopben^  biatoriuis, 
and  pocU  which  It  produced.  As  a 
proof  of  ita  iadepeBdeDce»  it  is  recorded 
tfasit  during  the  Atheniao  expedition  to 
Sicily,  the  Rhegians  observed  so  stiict 
a  neutnlity  thsi  they  refused  to  adaut 
the  army  of  Athens  within  their  walls'; 
and  when  Dionysias  of  Syracuse, 
aauous  to  aecure  their  aUiaoos!,  re- 
iioested  a  consort  froos  the  city,  the 
iuhabitants  ollered  him  their  hangman's 
daughter.  Uiuler  the  Roman  ntle  it 
was  called  Rhegium  JmHum  to  distio- 
gubh  it  from  Rhcgium  L^itfi  near  Me- 
dena  in  Cisalpine  Oanl.  Scarcely  any 
town  in  Italy  has  suffered  such  severe 
or  such  frequent  reveraesk  It  was  almost 
deserted  in  eonsequenoe  of  repeated 
earthquakes  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who  contributed  largely  to  its  restora- 
tion and  prosperity.  In  later  tiaaes,  no 
less  than  eight  calamities  are  r^totdtd, 
which  would  seem  to  justify  the  par- 
tiality of  native  writers  who  have 
likened  tbe  town  to  a  phflsniz  always 
rising  more  beautiful  from  its  ashes. 
In  549  it  was  takea  by  Totila,  in  918 
by  the  Saracens,  in  1005  by  the  JP^sans, 
in  1160  by  Robert  Guisowd;  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  Frederick  Bar- 
baroasa;  it  was  sacked  by  the  Turks 
in  1552,  burnt  by  them  in  1597;  and 
totally  destroyed  in  178S  by  the  great 
earthquake  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  ternbiy  desolated  the  province.  In 
1841  an  earthqaske  caused  serious  in- 
jury to  the  town,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  fly  to  tbe  country  for 
safety.  In  December  1851  aevend 
shocks  of  great  violence  were  felt  at  in- 
tervals, but  fortunately  without  causing 
much  damage.  Like  those  which  des*. 
lated  the  province  of  Basiiicata  im  tbe 
previous  autumn,  they  were  evidently 
the  precursors  of  the  greet  eruption  of 
^tna  in  September  1852. 

Lycophroa  the  poet  is  said  to  have 
lived  at  Rbegium  for  some  time ;  and 
St.  Paul  visited  it,  on  hie  voyage  from 
CsBsarea  to  Rome :  ««And  from  thettce 
we  fetehed  a  compass,  and  camo  to 
Rhegium :  and  after  one  day  the  south 
wind  blew,  mkl  wo  came  the  nest  day 
to  Puteoy.*' 


Soutfi  eatt  of  Reggio  are  several  vil- 
k^Ses  whose  names  attest  their  Albanian 
origin,   as   Valsnidi,    Begaladi,   ^s- 
tedattiio,  Melito»  &G.      The   bay  of 
Reggio  is  remarlcable  for  thai  aiagular 
dif^trie  phrnnmanan  called*  from  the 
supposed  iuAuenoe  of  tho  Qiioan  of 
the  FairioB,  the  FiiU  iMenpoaa,  n  naaae 
appropriately  applied  to  the  magical 
appnamncen  by  which  it  is  arrrrafipanifd 
This  beautilbl  pbeuomcnon  oceuiaosiJly 
at  high  tidesi  when  the  most  perfect  calm 
of  sea  and  air  prevaila;  it  is  extremely 
md  is  usually  seen  about 
In  ita  more  perfect  combtna- 
tiona  and  effects  it  is  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.     The  Fata  Morg«na 
presents  in  the  air  and  also  on  tbe  stiil 
suHaoe  of   tbe    wa    images  of  real 
ol>jects  on  tbe  coast*  which  are  reflected 
aodl    multiplied    wiUi    extraordinary 
magnificence  and  precision.     In    the 
aerial  spectacle    the   objects  an  not 
inverted  but  elevated  above  the  objects 
on  ebore  in  the  same  maaaer  as  thoee 
observed  in  the  ordinary  min^o;  in 
tlie  marine  phenomenon,  en  the  con- 
trary, the  imsiges  ^pear  in  the  water 
not  only  inverted    beneath    the    real 
objects,  but  multiplied  latemlly  as  well 
as  vertically ;  these  reflections,  as  well 
as  tlie  direct    rays    fiom  the  actual 
objects,  as  tbe  rigging  and  asasta  of 
slupc,    are    surrounded    by    beautiful 
fringes  of  prismatic  colouca.     'ilie  beat 
description  of  tliis  singular  phenomenon 
is  that  given  by  the  Domeoican  Mioaai, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  centoiy, 
who  had  seen  it  three  times  in  ita  nsost 
perfect  state ;  **.When  the  rising  sm 
shines   from    that  point    whence    its 
ioddeot  ray  forms  an  angle  of  about 
4S9  on  the  sea  of  Rcggiow  tnd  the 
bright  aurface  of  thowater  in  tbe  hay  is 
not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  the 
current,  the  spectator  being  placed  on 
an  eaainence  of  the  city,  with  his  back 
to  the  sun  and  his  ^aoa  to  the  sen, 
on  a  sudden  ho  sees  eppcer  in  the 
water,  as  in  Acateptric  theatre,  various 
multiplied   okiyeetB,    «.e.    nnmberlew 
scries  of  pilasteia^  arehes,  eaatles  wott 
delineated,    Mgnlar    eolunyia,    loAy 
towen,  superb  palaces  with  baloonina 
and  windows,  extended  allqr*  of  tree^ 
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deligbtfiil  plains  with  herds  and  flocks, 
Ac  all  ia  their  naCnral  colours  and 
|H»per  action,  and  passing  rapidly  in 
auocession  along  tlia  surface  of  the  aea, 
during  tlie  whole  period  of  time  that 
the  abov^mentioottd  canses  remain. 
But  if  in  addition  to  the  drcumsitances 
before  described,  the  atmosphere  be 
hjghfy  impregnated  with  vigour  and 
exhalations  not  diqperaed  by  the  wind 
nor  rareiied  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens 
■  that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtahi 
extended    along    the    channel  (o  the 

•  height  of  about  SO  pahns  and  nearly 
down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will 
behold  the  socue  of  the  mme  olijecta 
not  only  leflected  from  the  aurfare  of 
the  sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air,  though 
not  in  so  distinct  and  defined  a  manner 
as  in  the  sea.  And  again,  if  the  air 
be  slightly  hasy  and  opaque,  and  at 
the  aaoK  time  dewy  and  adapted  to 
form  the  iris^  then  the  objects  will 
appear  only  at  the  surface  ot*  the  sea, 
hut  they  wUl  be  all  vividly  coloured  or 
fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  the 
«kher  prismatic  colours.*'    In  addition 

.  is  this  we  nay  renuurk  that  tlio  mirage 

.  is  frequently  seen  in  great  perfection 
•«  both  ades  of  this  channel,  and  in 

-many  cases  no  doubt  it  has  been  taken 
lor  the  Morgana.  Many  of  the  elTects 
ascribed  to  this  phenomenon  are  diffi- 
cult of  explanation;  but  die  most 
obrious  appearances  are  rel^rrible  to 
an  unusual  calnmess  of  the  sea  and 
to  the  diffierant  refrsctive  and  conse- 
quently reflective  powers  of  the  super- 
incumbent strata  of  air ;  the  one 
depending  on  the  particular  direction 
of  the  currents  modiied  by  the  form 
of  the  channel,  the  other  on  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  perhaps 

'  similarly  modified  by  the  form  of  the 
coast.' 

The  similarity  of  the  geological  for- 
mations on  both  sides  of  Ae  Faro,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Messina  being  the 
only  )>art  of  the  island  where  rocks  of 
A  grahitic  Character  appear,  may  afford 
seme  confirmation  to  the  statement  of 
many  ancient  writers  that  the  name 
Rfaegium  (y^fytw,  from  f^ttV^y  to 
break)  refetted  to  the  convulsion  which 
separated  Sicily  Aom  the  mainland  :^> 


**  H««  Iocs,  vl  quondasB  el  vtstA'oonvalta  rahiA 
(Tantum  «vl  longioQus  valet  rouUre  vetustaa) 
DiasiluiMe  fenint :  cum  prutinus  utraque  tellua 
Una  foret:  vcnit  medio  vl  pontui,  et  undia 
Heanerium  fiioiile  faitua  absckUt,  arvaque  ei 

urbea 
Lttore  diduetai  angusto  interiuit  «ttu." 

Visa  JBn,  m.  414^ 

The  distance  between  Ucggio  and 
Messina  by  Captain  Smyth's  measure- 
ment, from  the  Cathedtal  of  Reggio  to 
the  Lighthouse  of  Messina  is  13,167 
yards,  neariy  7^  English  miles. 

The  extreme  southern  coast  of  Italy, 
beyond  Reggio,  presents  little  classical 
interest;  Capo  PeRttro  fs  supposed  to 
be  the  Rhegium  Promontorium,  and 
Capo  ddf  Armi  ^  the  more  celebrated 
Promontory  of  Leucopetra,  regarded 
by  all  the  ancient  ge<^rapbers  as  the 
termination  of  the  Apennines.  Be- 
yond, about  midway  between  this 
point  and  Capo  Spartivento,  is  tiw  river 
Amendolea  flowing  due  south  from  tiie 
base  of  the  lofty  mountain  appropriately 
called  Aspromonte.  It  is  suppo^d  to 
be  the  Caicinus,  in  which  Euthymus 
the  Locrian  wrestler  disappeared  after 
delivering  Tempsa  from  the  shade  of 
Polites ;  it  was  also  cdebreted  by 
ancient  writers  for  a  singular  pheno- 
menon,— the  grasshoppers  on  the  Lo- 
crian bank  were  always  chirping,  while 
those  on  the  Rh^ian  bank  were  con- 
stantly mute.  On  the  £.  of  the  river  is 
Bava,  a  town  of  3000  souls,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Insh^rie.  Capo  Spartivento  b^ 
yond  is  the  Herculis  Promontorium. 
The  Aspromonte  is  a  very  imposing 
object  from  many  parts  of  the  coast ; 
its  lower  flanks  are  clothed  with 
forests  of  beech  and  oak,  and  its 
summit  is  covered  with  pines;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  an  extinct  Tolcano,  and 
is  regarded  as  the  centra  of  those 
natural  convulsions  which  have  so 
(Vequently  desolated  the  province. 

ROUTE  51. 

VAnxs  TO  roTEirsA. 

Potts.  Miles. 
Naples  to  Auletta    -        -     9^  »  60 
Aulettato  Potenza-        -     3    *■  ^1 

The  prorinoe  of  Basilicata,  the  first 
in  sisa  and  the  fourth  in  population  in 
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the  kingdom,  is  neither  so  fertile,  nor 
characterized  by  such  magnificent  and 
romantic  scenery,  as  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces of  Calabria.  Its  surface,  though 
broken  by  frequent  ravines,  and  occa- 
sionally clothed  with  timber,  has  gene- 
rally a  bare  and  stony  aspect ;  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  constructing  roads 
over  its  lofiy  mountains  has  hitherto 
limited  a  knowledge  of  its  interior  to 
the  pedestrian.  It  is  now,  however, 
possible  to  proceed  from  Fotensa  to 
Altamura  and  Bari,or  through  Matera 
to  Taranto ;  but  the  traveller  must  be 
prepared  to  rough  it  in  crossing  the 
central  mountains  between  Fotenza  and 
the  Murgie. 

The  six  first  stages  of  this  route,  from 
Naples  to  Auletta,  are  described  in  the 
great  Calabrian  Route  from  Naples  to 
Reggio : 

Posii.  •"* 

l^(10m.]  Torre  dell*' 
Aununziata 


1}  (10  m.)  Nocera 

ijc 


>■  Route  5a 


(7  m.)  Salerno 

2    (15m.)£boli 

]4  (9  m.)  Duchcssa 

1 1  (9  m.)  Auletta 

From  Auletta  the  road  crosses  the 
Talley  of  the  Negro,  and  aAer  passing 
the  Bianco,  another  tributary  of  the 
Sele,  arrives  at  Fieiri  di  PoUnza,  a 
small  village  on  the  frontier  of  Basili- 
cata,  distant  5  miles  from  Auletta. 
This  place  is  considered  by  the  local  an- 
tiquaries to  mark  the  site  of  the  Campi 
Vetercs,  where  Tiberius  Gracchus  was 
treacherously  assos&inated  by  the  Lu- 
canians.  Between  Vietri  and  Fotensa, 
a  disUnce  of  16  miles,  the  road  crosses 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  FlaUno, 
which  rises  among  the  valleys  of  the 
Serra  della  Lama,  and  flows  from  south 
to  north  towards  Ficerno ;  beyond  this 
we  pass  through  the  large  village  of 
II  Tito,  and  skirt  the  Piano  di  S.' 
Eligio,  crossing  a  branch  of  the  Ba- 
sento,  before  we  reach  ~- 

3.  21  PoTXNSA,the  capitalofBasiii- 
cata,  finely  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill 
surrounded  by  the  great  chain  of  the 
A|)ennines.  The  Basento,  which  has 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Ariasa  and 
Monte  Forte  nearVignola,  flows  beneath 


the  city,  Fotenia  in  the  middle  ages 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance ; 
it  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by  Frede-> 
rick  II.,  and  by  Cliarles  of  Anjou  in 
revenge  for  its  allegiance  to  Coniadtn. 
Although  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  its  popu- 
lation is  only  8500  souls.  Tlie  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Foteotia  is  in  a 
plain  below  tlie  modem  town,  at  a 
place  called  Muratth  where  various 
ruins,  coins,  and  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered. 

It  is  possible  to  proceed  from  Pd« 
tenza  to  Bari  (  Route  5S. ),  and  tlirougb 

Matera  to  Taranto  (Route 53.)*  Tbcve 
is  also  a  cammino  Iraoerw  of  3  poata 
from  Fotenza  to  Meifi  through  Avig- 
liano  li  m.  and  Atella  10  m.,  where  ik 
falls  into  Route  49.  Another  road 
leads  through  Fietragalla,  a  village  of 
S700  souls,  to  Oppidok  a  village  of 
3100  souls,  distant  about  12  noilcs; 
it  then  crosses  the  branches  of  the 
Bradano  below  Gensano^  and  after 
passing  Monte  Miserecojo  aud  Monte 
Ccrreto, descends  into  theTratturo  delle 
Fecore  at  Spinaxzwkif  an  important 
town  of  the  Terra  di  Bari,  with  n 
population  of  5900  souls,  and  26  miks 
distant  from  Fotenza.  From  Spinaa* 
zola  a  good  road  leads  westward  through 
Palazzo  to  Venosa  14  m. ;  another 
through  Palazzo  and  the  Boeoo  dell* 
Abadia  to  Acerenia  16  m.,  noticed  in 
Route  49.  ;  and  another  northwards 
by  Minervino  to  Canosa  17  nu  See 
Route  54. 


ROUTE  52. 

POTENZA   TO   BARI, 

Fotensa  to  Tolve     - 

Miles. 
.     11 

Tolve  to  Montepeloso 
Montepeloso  to  Gravina   - 
Gravina  to  Altamura 

.     14 
•       8 
-       5 

Altamura  to  Bitetto 

.     20 

Bitetto  to  Bari 

•       9 

67 

The  route  from  Gravina  to  Bari  is  a 
coMmtao  trovtrto  of  4  posts, 

A  wild  and    mountain  road  leads 


Naples, 
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•long  the  margin  of  the  Mattine  di 
Potenza  and  across  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Basento^  through  Vaglio,  to— 

1 1  Tdve,  crossing  the  Monte  Pas- 
8ano>  in  whose  deep  valleys  the  AWo  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  firadano  have 
their  rise.  It  follows  the  course  of  the 
Brndano  along  the  valley  below  the 
Serra  dell*  Acquafredda  as  far  as  the 
base  of  Monte  Miserocojo,  where  it 
turns  eastward  to  — > 

14  m.  Montepc/ofo,  a  fortified  town  of 
S500  souls.  Proceeding  thence,  it 
crosses  the  Vasentello  below  Monte 
Irso,  and  skirts  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Valle  della  Penteccliia,  which 
separates  the  province  of  Basllicata 
from  that  of  Bari. 

8  Grawhuij  an  important  epis- 
copal city  of  the  province  of  Bari, 
occupying  the  site  of  ancient  Blera,  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  southern  or  Ta- 
Yentine  branch  of  the  Via  Appia,  witli 
a  population  of  nearly  11,000  souls. 
It  belongs  to  the  bouse  of  Orsini,  and 
IS  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a 
bill  in  the  great  valley  which  here  ex« 
tends  from  the  Apennines  to  the  chain 
of  low  naked  hills  called  the  Murgie. 
The  country  around  the  dty  is  cele^ 
brated  for  its  pasturage  and  for  its 
breed  of  horses.  The  citj  is  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls  and  towers, 
probably  not  older  tlmn  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  a  dirty  place,  although  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  foun- 
tains. The  common  people  live,  as  at 
Arianoy  in  caverns  excavated  in  the 
tufa.  Its  ancient  Castle  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Orsini  family  during 
the  middle  ages.  The  fair  of  Gravina, 
which  takes  place  on  the  20th  of  April, 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  king- 
dom ;  it  is  the  great  mart  for  disposing 
of  the  cattle  of  tbe  province,  and  is  so 
much  frequented  that  the  Neapolitan 
shopkeepers  6nd  it  worth  their  while 
to  visit  it  with  their  stocks.  Tlie  im- 
mense basin  of  tufa  in  which  Gravina 
is  situated  is  highly  charged  with  nitre, 
which  is  collected  and  purified  in  the 
town  and  yields  a  large  revenue  to  tlie 
Crown.  Between  Gravina  and  Alta- 
mure  are  some  remains  of  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Via  Appia  which  passed 


between  them  on  its  way  to  Tarentum 
and  Hydruntum. 

The  cammino  traverse  of  the  post 
begins  at  Gravina. 

5  ALTAMuaA,  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  distretto  of  the  province  of 
Bari,  with  a  populstion  of  15,000  souls, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  tbe 
great  pastoral  plains  locally  known 
under  the  names  of  Mattine  and  Lame ; 
those  immediately  south  of  Altamura 
are  Lama  di  Pescane,  Valle  di  Jesce, 
and  the  Piano  della  Mattina.  Altamura 
was  built  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  1 1., 
and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
but  they  are  now  nearly  destroyed. 
The  fine  cathedral  was  built  in  I23!i 
by  the  same  emperor,  to  whom  the 
fortifications  also  are  attributed.  Gio- 
vanni Antonio  Orsini,  last  Prince  of 
Taranto,  son  of  Raimondello  Orsini  by 
Mary  D*£nghien,  who  became  after  his 
death  the  third  wife  of  King  Ladislaus, 
died  in  the  Castle  of  Altamura,  Nov. 
15.  1463.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  not  without  grave  suspicion  of 
having  been  strangled  by  his  own  ser- 
vants, at  the  suggestion  of  his  nephew 
King  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  whom 
he  had  made  heir  to  his  vast  wealth. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are 
some  Roman  ruins,  which  probably 
mark  the  site  of  Sub  Lupatia,  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Tarentine  branch  of 
the  Appian  Way  already  mentioned. 

The  road  now  skirts  the  base  of  the 
Murgie  di  Gravina  e  d*Altamura,  and 
proceeds  northward  by  the  Mattine  di 
Palo,  passing  through  the  villages  of 
Toritto,  Grumo,  and  Binetto. 

SO  BittUo,  a  small  town  of  about  5000 
inhabitants,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
tbe  plain  of  Bari,  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations of  almond  trees  and  olives. 

9  Ba&i,  described  in  Route  54. 


ROUTE  53. 

POnirZA  TO  TARAMTO. 


Potenza  to  Tricarico 
Tricarico  to  Grottole 
Grottole  to  Matera  - 
Matera  to  Cttstellaneta 

z5 


Miles. 

-  18 

-  14 

-  13 

-  18 
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Castellaneta  to  Falagiaao 
Palagiaoo  to  Taranto 


IIUm. 

6 
JO 

78 


The  route  from  Potenu  Co  Biaiera 
Is  a  camming  trmverto,  reckoned  at 
£|  posU,  equal  (o  44  miles. 

On  leaving  Potenaa,  a  difficult  road 
orer  the  Monto  di  Paasano  and  the 
Tcmpa  di  San  Giuseppe  leads  to— i. 

la  7Woariee,aa  episcopal  city  of  5900 
80uls»  situated  between  the  Basento  and 
the  Bradano.  It  then  traverses  the 
bills  which  aeporaie  these  rivers^  and 
proceeds  through  Gnssann  to  the  vil- 
lage of — 

14  Grottole»  which  oiveriooks  the 
vnlley  of  the  Basenlo.  We  n»w  skirt 
the  Monte  &  Vitoy  and  cross  the  Bm- 
dano»  together  with  its  tributary  the 
Gravina,  between  Grotlole  and  Matera. 

15  Moteru  is  the  capital  of  the  9d 
diatr«tfeo  «f  Basilicata,  the  krgest  city 
in  the  proTince,  with  a  population  of 
13,000  souk,  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  attd 
an  arclitepisoopal  see  in  cei^aetion 
with  the  town  of  Aeerensa.  It  is  situ- 
a*ed  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Bradana» 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  fertile 
country,  chiefly  pastoral  On  the  out. 
aide  of  the  cathedral^  and  at  the  great 
door  of  the  archbishop*!  pakee,  are 
giraute  piiiars  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
which  evidently  belonged  to  seine  an- 
cient temple. 

A  tower  near  the  town  walls,  known 
aa  the  Torre  Meietta,  has  been  ngarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  foundation  of  the  town 
by  Cscilius  MeteHua  after  the  tenni- 
nation  of  ilie  Social  Wsr.  in  addition 
to  the  agricultural  pursuits  eoonected 
with  the  rich  pastiursges  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.  Maters  maintains  a  consi- 
derable comoierce  with  the  nitre  with 
which  ito  strata  abound.  The  valley  in 
which  the  city  is  placed  is  JKX)  feet  in 
depth,  and  its  sides  are  completely  full 
of  caverns  which  form  the  habitations 
of  the  lower  daascs.  Many  of  them 
bear  evidence  of  great  antiquity,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  syslenuitic  aaanner  in 
which  they  have  boon  converted  into 
dwellings,  we  find  a  ehuich  in  one  of 
thesA  called  Sta»  Maria  ddV  Abbon. 


dansa.  Matera,  although  so  inspoilaat, 
is  a  dirty  city,  and  its  lower  classes 
are  said  to  be  the  most  uficiviliBed 
in  the  whole  province  of  Basilicata. 
There  are  nutterous  cretins  among 
them  ;  and  so  wild  and  barbarous  aro 
many  of  the  iahabitaals  of  the  caveraa 
in  the  vidley,  that  they  iiave  olHained 
by  tiwir  bowlings  at  night  and  the 
desperate  nature  of  their  attacks^  dsa 
name  of  the  Lupi  Maanari. 

South  of  Matera,  and  between  the 
Bradano  and  the  Gravina,  ia  Maate 
ScagKosa,  where  tale  is  Ibuad  so  laiga 
and  traaaparent  that  it  is  oaod  tfarougb* 
out  tin;  neighbouring  villages  as  a  sub- 
stitute Ibr  gUsa.  The  viibge  of  Gn. 
nosa  on  the  hills  between  this 
and  Latersa  occupies  the  site  a 
serves  the  name  of  Genusium. 

A  rood  leads  from  Malera  over  tbe 
idains  to**- 

18  Caatellsneta,  an  episcopal  city  of 
5000  souls,  which  appears  to  sunk  tfan 
site  of  Canales,  neotioncd  in  the  Ant»- 
nine  Itinerary  as  o  slatioa  on  the  Ta» 
Fcntine  branch  of  the  ^^  Appia.  Wa 
proceed  thence  tfasaugh — 

6  Fblagiano,avilkgeof  SOOOaauk, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  alive 
grouads,  to — 

lO  TAaairTQ^descnbedatpage48i. 

ROUTB  54. 

NAPLES  TO  FOGOIA,  BASI,  TABAKTO,  AXD 

OTfiAKTO. 

Fostc.  Miles. 
Naples  to  MarigKano       -     1^  »  19 
[An  extra  ^  poet  charged 

on  leaving  Naples,  for 

the  royal  post.] 
Marigliaoo  to  Cardlnale  -     H  ^  t9 
Osrdtnaleto  AvelKno       -     ]|  »  lO 
[An  extra  horse  for  ewerj 

pair  both  ways.] 
Avellino  to  Dentecane     -     I|-  »  iSI 
[Aa  extra  horse  for  ev^ry 

pair  both  ways.] 
Dentecane    to    Grottami- 

narda  -        --        -        •     l|- »    9 
[An  extra  horse  for  eveiy 

pair,  but  not  vice  esrsd.] 
Grottaminardato  Ariano-     I    «    ^ 
[An  extra  horse  for  every 
pahr,  but  not  etee  octmI.} 
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Ariaao  to  Montaguto 
Mootaguto    to    Poate    di 

Bovino        »        •        . 
PmiK  di  Bovino  to  Pocao 

d'Aibero  .  .  . 
Pooo  d'Albero  to  Foggia 
Foggia  to  Pwno  d'Orta  - 
Pasiio  d'Orta  to  Cerignola 
Ocrigaol*  to  San  Oawanff 
Saa  Catnuio  to  Barletla  • 
BarletU  to  BatcegUc 
•BKOtglie  to  Gioveoasxo  - 
Olovanano  to  Bari  -       • 

to  Oioja 
aidja  to  UbCtofai      - 
Mottola  to  Taimnto  • 
Taranto  to  Mooteparano  • 
Mooieiiafaiio  to  Maadttria 
M anduria  to  Guagnano    ^ 
Cvvagnaiio  to  Lecco 
JLeeoa  to  Martaao    • 
Martaao  to  Otcanto 


t* 


I.  MUm. 
>•    9 

«    6 


9 

9 

18 

6 
9 
9 
O 
O 
9 
O 
O 
9 
9 
O 
O 
8 
5 
2 
9 
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Immt  an  ike  road  ."-^Ap^Oino,  La  Poata., 
Awian^f  La  Posta.  Foggia,  XiOcaada 
di  Faeila  (Raffaab)  and  many  others. 
Cerigiwlaf  II -Leone.  Barktta,  La 
Poata.  JDtart»  La  Poata.  Tamnto, 
La  Poata.     Otrtmia,  Imaaaoolata. 

The  mail  (<*Teauim  corriare**)  leaves 
Naples  cverj  Mooday,  Wednesday,  aad 
Saturday  at  midnight.  The  road  to 
Foggia  is  excellent,  but  hilly  in  aome 
parts,  particalariy  betwcea  Cardinale 
and  AvelUno ;  it  is  stiU  known  as  the 
Strada  Coosulare*  It  leaves  Kaples  by 
the  Porta  Capuana,  passes  under  the 
hills  of  La  liadoaaa  del  Piaato  and 
Paggio  Reala^  now  deserted*  but  once 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Aragonese 
king*.  At  the  base  of  the  forager  is 
the  Campo  Santo,  described  at  page  145. 
Beyoad  tliis,  on  the  left,  we  pass  the 
road  leading  to  Afienio,andBeneventOb 

1^  19  MarigliaiKH  a  towu4>f49000 
aottlSk  surrovnded  by  walls,  ia  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  villa  of 
Marius  called  the  Marianum.  After 
leaving  Marigliaao,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  poat  Isom  the  road,  on  the  right, 
ia  the  open  plain,  we  pass  Nola,  d»* 
aoribed  in  "Excunions  from  Naples.** 


The  villages  of  Cinritile  and  Gallo 
are  situated  on  a  stream  of  tracbytic 
lava  which  most  have  flowed  from 
Moota  Sorama  in  some  ancient  erup- 
tion anterior  to  the  historic  period ;  but 
at  6allo  our  near  approach  to  the  Apen- 
nines is  sliown  by  the  general  use  of 
limestone  lor  building  purposes.  Cimv- 
fiis  ia  fiill  of  interest  to  the  atchssolo- 
giat.  It  has  more  early  acclesiastica] 
rsBsains  than  any  other  place  in  the 
ncighboariiood  of  Naples.  Sevcfal  of 
the  churches  are  rich  in  details,  and 
have  subterranean  crypts,  catacombs, 
chapels,  and  mediwval  iascriptiens  in 
perfect  piusefvation.  Beftm  readn^g 
Bajano  we  pass  ou  the  left  tlie  rained 
castle  of  Avella,  marking  the  site  of  the 
venei^Me  city  of  AbeHa,  the  <«  Aitrft^nB 
Abellm  *'  of  Virgil,  a  city  founded  by  one 
of  the  (Sreekcelonieafrom  Cbalcis,  and 
celebrated  in  Roman  tiases  for  the  ex- 
cellent of  its  apples  and  pomegranates. 

1^.  19  Cardinale,  a  small  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  a  roiae- 
nble  inn.  A  tfahrd  hone  additioual 
for  every  pair  between  dits  and  Avel- 
lino,  and  vice  aend,  . 

llie  road  gradually  ascends  to  Mug- 
nano  through  a  valley  planted  in  the 
lower  part  with  rineyards  and  filberts^ 
and  in  the  upper  covered  with  cbesnut 
forests.  As  it  aaccnds,  it  exhibits  fine 
geological  sections  of  the  great  deposit 
of  trachytic  tufa  which  here  fills  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Apennines.  Soon  after 
passing  Ahi^Mcna^  a  small  bat  well-built 
village  of  9700  inhabitants,  kwally  cela- 
brated  for  its  shrine  of  S.  PhilimMn% 
die  Une  of  division  between  Terra  di 
Lavoro  and  Priadpato  Ukimia  marked 
by  a  deep  ravine  croesed  by  a  fine  bridge 
called  Ponia  a  Quattra  OecfaL  The 
loag  and  ateep  ascent  of  Moateforte 
begUM  here,  but  the  traveller  ia  to. 
warded  by  the  magaificcut  view^  which 
these  mountains  command  over  tha 
immense  plains  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
Near  the  lop  of  the  hill  is  a  mined 
fountain  enctad  by  Charles  V. 

MoaiefMt  ia  a  sanll  mountain  vik 
lage^  at  the  base  of  the  hiU  on  which 
frown  the  ruiaa  of  its  once  celebrated 
Castle^  still  a  picturesque  object,  and 
fommandmg  fine  views  of  the  neigfa« 
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bouring  country.  It  was  the  pmperty 
of  the  celebrated  familx  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  to  whom  it  gave  their  name,  and 
it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
Guy  de  Montfort,  who  murdered  Prince 
Henry  of  England  in  tlie  Cathedral  of 
Viterbo.  The  revolution  of  1820  brdce 
out  in  this  village.  The  road  now  de- 
scends into  the  rich  Talley  of  Avellino, 
which  is  surrounded  by  well  wooded 
bills  and  thickly  planted  with  filberts 
whose  produce  is  said  to  yield  to  the 
city  no  less  than  60,000  ducats  annu- 
ally. Pliny  tells  us  that  in  bis  time 
the  filbert  flourislied  throughout  this 
district,  and  that  it  derived  its  name 
AveUana  from  the  town  round  which  it 
was  cultivated :--~« at  in  AveUanig  et 
ipao  nneum  fftnere,  qutu  aniea  Abdihuu 
patno  nomine  vocabani,** 

IJ.  10  Atbllino,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Abellindm,  is  ap- 
proached  by  a  continuous  line  </t  pop- 
lars fomung  a  straight  avenue  of  a  mile 
in  length.  There  is  a  good  inn  here. 
La  Posts,  which  is  the  first  night's  rest- 
ing place  of  the  vetturini  from  Naples. 
Avcllino  is  an  episcopal  city  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  province,  and  has  a 
populat ion  of  1 5,500  souls.  It  is  situ  • 
ated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Vergine,  on 
which  is  the  celebrated  sanctuary  found- 
ed in  1 11 9  by  S.  Guglielmo  da  Vercelli, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cybele. 
There  aro  many  fine  buildings  in  the 
city  ;  the  custom-house  is  adorned  with 
ancient  statues,  and  was  once  the  baro- 
nial mansion  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Caracciolo,  who  derived  from  the  city  the 
title  of  prince.  Aveilino  rivals  Ariano 
in  the  beauty  of  its  v^omen.  Jomelli, 
the  composer,  was  a  native  of  the  city. 

A  picturesque  road,  practicable  in  a 
carriage  as  far  as  Mercogliano,  leads  to 
the  Sanctuary  of  Monte  Fetyine,  through 
groves  of  cbesnut  trees.  During  the 
festa  of  the  Madonna,  which  is  cele- 
brated on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  every 
road  leading  to  Aveilino  is  crowded 
with  pilgrims.  The  road  from  Naples 
is  almost  impassable  from  the  crowds 
of  visitors,  dressed  in  holiday  costume, 
who  for  three  days  give  themselves  up 
entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  excur- 


sion. Their  carts  and  carriages  are 
decorated  with  flowera  and  bougfas  of 
trees,  to  which  are  suspended  images 
and  pictureaof  the  Madonna  of  Monte 
Vergine.  The  hats  of  the  peasantry  are 
also  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers^ 
and  the  tarantella  and  national  soi^ 
are  not  wanting  to  give  greater  gaiety 
to  the  scene. 

The  monastery  was  once  famous  for 
ita  archives,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  dispersed.  The  Ospiaio  at  Mei^ 
cogliano  is  tlie  chief  residence  of  the 
monks,  as  |M  severe  climate  of  th# 
monastery  only  allows  Uiem  to  remain 
then  eight  days  at  a  time.  A  t  Meveog* 
liano  horBCs-can  be  procured  for  the  as- 
cent to  the  monastery,  which  is  3  miles 
up  the  mountain.  The  view  from  tbe 
summit  m  fine  weather  will  compensate 
for  the  labour  of  ascending  it.  The 
church  of  the  monastery  contains  the 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
has  acquired  such  great  celebrity  in 
Southern  Italy ;  it  was  presented  bj 
CATBKaiKK  OP  Valois,  wtio  scnt  to 
Constantinople  for  it.  She  is  buried  in 
the  church,  together  with  her  son 
Louis  or  Takanto,  the  second  husband 
of  Queen  Joanna  I.  Their  effigies,  in 
the  costume  of  tlie  14th  century  are 
placed  on  a  Roman  sarcophagus. 
Among  the  relics  of  Monte  Vergiue 
are  shown  the  bones  of  Shadrach,  Me* 
shacfa,  and  Abednego ! 

Opposite  to  Aveilino,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sabbato,  is  Atripaidi,  well 
known  throughout  Italy  for  its  iron 
foundries,  paper-mills,  and  cattle 
market. 

Tliere  is  an  excellent  road  from 
Aveilino  to  Salerno  through  S.  SeTc- 
rino.     (Route  64.) 

The  lake  of  Amsanctus  may  be 
easily  visited  from  Aveilino.  If  the  tra* 
veller  be  disposed  to  make  it  an  excur* 
sion  from  hence,  the  best  plan  will  be  to 
send  1)11  the  carriage  to  Ariano,  and  hire 
horses  at  Aveilino.  By  starting  early, 
he  will  reach  it  in  five  or  six  hours, 
and  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  Ariano 
before  evening.  It  is,  however,  gene- 
ally  visited  from  Grotta  Minarda,  tlie 
nearest  point  traversed  by  tbe  high  road. 

A    Srd    horse    from    Aveilino    to 


Naples. 
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Dentecane  and  dicb  vtnA  for  everjr 
pair. 

A  billy  but  Tery  beautiful  road  leads 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sabbato, 
wbii^  it  erossea  about  6  miles  ffom 
Avellino.  It  passes  Pratola  at  the 
34th  milestone,  and  learrtng  on  the 
right  Montemiletto,  a  town  of  SOOO 
souls,  with  a  feudal  castle  belonging 
to  the  Tocco  fluoily,  descends  to*- 

1^  13  Dentecane,  a  ▼illage  formerly 
remarkable  for  its  breed  of  white  swine, 
which  is  still  a  rarity  in  Southern  Italy. 
A  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Montefusco, 
a  town  of  9000  souls,  near  which  some 
beds  of  lignite  have  been  discovered, 
and  thence  to  Benevento.  A  3rd  horse 
this  stage  to  Orotta  Minarda. 

The  Caiore  is  crossed  about  midway 
between  Campanarello  and  Mirabella, 
a  small  town  about  a  mile  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  near  which  the  discovery 
of  statues  and  coins,  and  some  exten- 
sive mins  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  Bilanum. 

IXCURSION   TO   THS    tAKK   Of 
AMSAVCTOS. 

Mirabella  is  conveniently   situated 
for  a  visit  to  Uie  Lake  of  Amsanctus. 
About  5  miles  east  of  it  is  Frigento, 
midway  between  which  and  the  villages 
of  Villamaina  on  the  west  and  Rocca 
S.  Fulice  on  the  south-east,  in  a  small 
wooded  valley  in  the  limestone  forma- 
tion, are  situated  the  celebrated  lakes 
of  Amsanctus,  now  known  by  the  pro- 
vincial  name   of  Le    Moffette,      The 
largest  lake    is   160  feet    in   circum- 
ference, and  not  more  than  6  or  7  in 
depth.    Though  the  surrounding  soil  is 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  extremely  hot,  the  temperature  of 
the  lake  is  very  little  above  that  of  the 
surrounding   atmosphere.       It   is  the 
only  place  known,  besides  that  of  the 
Valley  of  Death  in  Java,  where  life  is 
endangered   in   the   open   air    by  the 
evolution  of  noxious  gases.     The  ap- 
pearance and  position  of  the  lake  in  a 
deep  crater-like  valley,  precisely  cor- 
responds  with  Virgil's  description  in 
the  7  th  ^neid. 

*'  EUt  locu0,  Italia  medio  lub  montibus  altis, 
Nobilfs,  et  famA  xnultSs  memoratus  in  oris, 
Amsancti  vallct  \  densis  hunc  ftondibue  atrain 


Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoiU,  msdioque  tn^ 

gotus 
Dat  lonitum  laxif  et  torto  vortlce  torrent ; 
Hie  ipecus  horreDdum  nevl  tpinumla  Ditls 
Monstrantur,  ruptoque  ingena  Acberonte  vo>- 

rago 
Pcitiferas     aperit    Uniees;     queis    condlta 

Erinnya 
Invisum  numen,  terras  ccelumque  lerabat. 

We  may  add  to  this  fine  description  the 
passage  in  the  <*  De  Divlnatione  **  of 
Cicero,  which  fixes  the  locality  of  the 
lake  in  the  territory  of  the  Htrpini,  a 
fact  which  haa  been  overlooked  by  the  « 
Roman  antiquaries,  who  liave  identified 
Virgil's  description  with  the  Lake  of 
CutiluB  near  Rieti,  apparently  on  no 
other  ground  than  its  supposed  agree* 
ment  with  tlie  central  position  indicated 
by  Virgil:  —  **  Quid  enimf  nom  vide» 
nua,  qndm  siiaf  varia  terrarmm  genera  f 
ex  quibua  et  mortifera  qumdam  pan  eet ; 
ui  ei  AmeaneU  in  SSrpinie,  ei  ta .  Asia 
JFYwicmta,  qmti  videmue :  et  evnt  parted 
agrcrmn  cMm  peetihmtee  $  alia  edhAree  ; 
liimy  qu4S  acuta  ingema  gignamt;  aiita 
qua  retmea  :  qua  omnia  Jiunt  et  ex  eali 
varietaiet  et  ex  dieparUi  adepiratume  ter^ 
rarwn,**  —  De  Div.  i.  3C. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  who  visited  the  spot 
in   1834,  submitted  some  of  the  gaa 
collected  from  one   of   the  pools   to 
chemical  examination,  and  found  it  to 
consist  partly  of    carbonic  acid  and 
partly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
small  residuary  quantity  of  air  con** 
taining  about  16  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
and  84  of  nitrogen.     «  The  quantity 
of  mephitic  vapour,"  says   Dr.   Dau* 
beny,    "which    proceeded    from    the 
lake  was  such  as  to  oblige  us  (the  wind 
being  in  the  north)  to  take  a  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  not  to  meet 
the   noxious  blast;  instances  not  un- 
frequently  occurring  of  animals  and 
even  men,  who  have  imprudently  as- 
cended the  ravine,  being  suffocated  by  a 
sudden  gust  of  air  wafted  from  tlie  lake. 
Thia  is  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the 
Fado  Mortakf  a  particular  spot  in  the 
course  of  the  rivulet  that  flows  from 
the  lake,  which  it  is  said  cannot  be 
forded  without  death,  and  which  has 
been  described  as  having  on  its  borders 
an  accumulation  of  the  whitened  bonea 
of  the  various  animals  that  had  perished 
there,  which  must  for  ever  lie  on  the 
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«pet  wfaeve  tbcy  fell,  bernne  no  Kving 
creature  can  apj^raach  to  take  them 
awsjr  witliout  mining  to  their  miaBber. 
The  wondwg  of  the  Lake  Amsanctos 
am  auflkicotiy  itriking  without  such 
exaggeration ;  no  bones  existed  in  the 
valley  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  excepting 
cf  saae  faMs,   who,  m  croaring  the 
valley^  had  beni  Mrvested  on  the  wmg 
bj  the  iMxieas  effltivia,  m  at  the  Lake 
of  AvcmnsofoM;  nciiher  even  close  to 
the  Kake^  where  the  ovolutionof  gas  is 
abundaut,  is  tbenaajr  poiut  at  oH 
Py  far  wo  oufsi^es 
sre  ablo  to  reach  its  edge  ou  Che  side 
faooi  whence  the  wind-  blew.     I  hav« 
obeody  stated  that  the  pool  itself  stands 
us  %  pott  of  the  vaviao  which  it  widened 
out  eonsidcmbiy,  cootractiBg  again  to 
itsosiginal  diosensaooa  below.     It  has 
boau  stated  as  heuig  about  90  paces  iu 
its  smallest  dlaaacter,  aod   SO  in  its 
largest,  which  I  eenosivo  to  be  near  the 
truth;  aud  its  depth  is  said  to  vaiy 
Aon  6  to  7  fcet.    Frona  the  qoautitf  of 
gas  which  is  contiuuallj  eac^ping,  it 
appears  to  be  thraughoat  in  a  stale 
of  violent  elmUition,  but  its  tempera- 
Una  littW,  if  at  all,  exceeded  tint  of 
the  sttirouading  atmosphere.     The  eo* 
lour  of  the  water  is  dark  and  muddy 
fiUHi  the  quantity  of  sediment  profoeted 
towarda  the  surface,  owiag  to  the  oon- 
elaat  agttatioa  into  which  the  pool  is 
thrown  by  Um  gas  that  rises  up  through 
it;  its  taste  strongly  bespeaks  the  pro- 
ecuce  of  aluai*  which  is  said  to  render 
tt  eflScacious  in  the  cure  of  certain  dis- 
eases of  cattle.     One  of  the  guides 
who  approached  its  edge  filled  a  bottle 
with  the  waters  but  to  have  collected 
the  gas  itself  would  have  been  a  peri- 
lous attampti     I  caa  only  infer,  tbcie^ 
fate,  that  it  icsen&blea  that  which  issued 
•a  snaaUor  quantity  finm  a  more  incon- 
siderable pool  within  a  hundred  yards 
af  the  ^ot»  and  wUch  ooaeiated  mainly 
of  caifaooic  add  gas.     The  smell,  how. 
««ae»phBnly  indicated  that  aniphivettad 
likewiso  oniited  at  the 
^  and  the  censequencea  of 
ion  of  this  gas 
thersnarifuiucaotfthoeanttguoue 
of  thaJcast  intetes^ 
of  thepbeno-i 


mena  pnaialed  in  this  locality.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  the  posaiioa 
of  this  spot  is  almost  exactly  inter- 
Bsadiate  between  the  active  ^olcana  of 
Vceuviua  and  the  extinct  one  of  Mnais 
Voltmnpt  and  that  aatrai^t  line  dnmm 
from  the  oae  to  the  other,  and  whiefa 
might  likewise  be  extended  on  to  the 
volcauar  island  of  lachia,  would  pas 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  mcphitic 
lake.  fVem  the  aeighbaoring  eminence 
en  which  Frigento  is  situaJod,  the  snm- 
mim  of  both  monatmaa  wem  aSke 
virible;  and  it  wm  stated  to  me  on  the 
spot  that  when  Vesavaua  wm  in  a  state 
air  aottvity,  an  unusual  quantity  of  gas 
was  disengaged  fiom  Aamsnctus. 
Hence  it  seema  probable  that  the  seme 
eleaaents  of  volcanic  activity  exist 
underneath  the  earth  all  acroaa  tbe 
peaiosuls,  altftBugh  these  elements  may 
be  called  into  aaaie  intenw  action  on 
either  side  of  the  Apenaine  ehain,  by 
the  pcosimity  of  sea  water,  or  by  aoose 
otlier  circumstances  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  chain.'* 

14>  9  Grotta  Minarda,  a  village  of 
3000  souls,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
extensive  corn-fields  which  cover  this 
district  of  Principato  Ultra. 

A  3rd  horse  for  every  pair  from 
Grotta  Minarda  to  Ariano.  On  leav- 
ing  the  village  we  cross  the  Ufita,  and 
obtain  on  the  right  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  TVevico,  on  the  hills  which  bound 
that  stream  on  the  east ;  it  preserves  the 
name  and  occupies  the  site  of  Trivicus, 
one  of  the  stages  of  Horace's  Journey 
to  Brundusiuro.  Tbe  next  stagey  which 
he  mentions  as  bearing  a  name  not  to 
be  pronounced  in  verse,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Eqnotuticusof  the  Itine- 
raries, but  all  attempts  to  define  its  po- 
sition have  hitherto  failed. 

1.  6  AaiAKO  (7aa:  La  Posta),  an 
episcopal  city  of  Il»700  inhabitsnta, 
beautiftilly  situated  on  a  triple  hill  of 
tertiary  limestone,  between  the  Odore 
and  Cervaro^  at  the  height  of  9800  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  Sd  resting 
place  of  the  vettorini  from  Naples. 
Ariano  is  one  of  the  cities  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Diomed  ;  it  has  suf- 
fered greatly  firmn  earthquakea. 
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II.  held  a  purlinaent  hcra  to  settle 
the  ttflain  4>f  the  proviiice»  after  his 
defeat  of  the  allied  annies  of  Pope 
Innocent  II.  and  the  Prince  of  Ca|Mia. 
The  soothem  anrfiice  of  the  tertiary  hill 
OB  which  the  city  is  built  is  hollowed 
out  into  hondrede  of  caves.  In  iwhich 
large  amnbem  of  the  lower  orders, 
like  die  Troglodytes  of  oU|  peraiaBOBtly 
reside.  The  beauty  of  the  wonnen  of 
Ariono  is  the  theme  of  every  tiareller. 

The  road,  afler  leaving  Ariano, 
enteiv  the  dull  province  of  Cafkaaata. 
A  steep  dcsoent,  carried  by  frequent 
stgsagSi  leads  to  the  old  post<hoose, 
situated  under  the  rilh^e  of  Saviguaoo. 
The  present  amngement,  however*  has 
fixed  the  post  station  ato- 
ll. 9  Montaguto.  From  this  village 
there  ie  a  descent  all  the  way  through 
the  picturesque  Val  di  Bovino,  along 
thu  left  bank  of  the  Cervaro,  to — 

1.  16  Pooto  di  Boviao,  a  solitary 
post  station  on  the  Cervaro^  with 
miserable  accommodation,  distant  about 
S  miles  from  Asefoo,  an  episcopal  city  of 
5700  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  bill  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Tibinun.  Val  di  Bovino 
is  a  narrow  defile  watered  by  the  Cer- 
varo, inaccessible  ezeept  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities, but  varied  with  com-iields, 
hemp  grounds,  and  forests  in  which  the 
white  acacia  and  the  arb^r-vitK  are 
conspicuous.  It  was  formerly  noto- 
rious as  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
brigands  of  Capitanata.  These  bands 
were  so  well  orgaaiacd  and  so  powerful 
in  numbers  that  in  many  instances  they 
carried  off  even  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  district.  Bovtno  still  enjoys 
tlie  reputation  of  being  the  nuiseiy  of 
all  the  fimious  brigands  of  this  part  of 
Italy ;  the  VardareHi,  whose  name  was 
so  terrible  at  the  banning  of  the  pro* 
sent  century,  were  natives  of  the  diy. 

A  branch  road,  practicable  in  a  light 
carriage,  leads  from  Bovino  to  Cerig- 
nola  through  Ordena,  over  a  dreary  and 
monotonous  pkin  only  relieved  at  in- 
tervals by  corn-fields,  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  being  covered  with  tbe  wild 
caper  tree  and  the  ferula,  the  ttatks  of 
which  are  u^  for  maldng  hurdles, 
baafcetSy  and  o<her  donertie  artielea^ 


The  read  from  Luoera  and  Titja  paaoes 
through  it  on  its  way  to  Melfi ;  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  road,  although  prae- 
ticable  for  carriages,  since  the  drivers 
generally  chose  tl^ir  own  path  over  the 
umnclosed  sandy  plain,  AmqU^  the  As» 
cuhim  Apulum  of  the  Romans,  fwnons 
for  the  drawn  battle  between  Pyirbu^ 
King  of  Epirua,  and  the  consul  Curiusy 
now  a  miserable  town  of  5000  ao^,  is 
the  usual  resting  place  between  Bovino 
and  Melfi.  The  Ofanto  is  crosaed  be- 
tween Aacoli  and  Melfi.  <  Route  49l) 
Melfi  is  ahottt  5  pasts  from  Ponta  di 
Bovmo. 

We  leave  the  nountains  at  Ponte  di 
Bovino,  and  enter  upon  the  great  phnn 
or  TsKMHiere  ef  Apulia  by  a  rand  as  de>» 
solate  as  those  over  the  Campagna  of 
Rome.  The  driwrs  genemlly  proceed 
direct  over  the  common,  without  regard 
to  roads. 

1.  »  Poano  d'  Albero,  a  desokte 
tavern.  The  vast  plain  which  now  suiw 
rounda  nais  the  winter  pasturage  of  the 
Neapolitan  shepherds.  The  arrange* 
ment  of  the  winter  and  summer  pastur- 
ages constitutes  a  remarkable  system 
which  the  traveUerwill  fiad  in  the 
extent  no  where  out  of  Italy, 
before  the  time  of  the  Romaaa,  the 
nite  sitepherds  were  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  their  flocks  into  Apulia  during 
the  winter.  Peculiar  and  important  pri- 
vileges were  granted  to  them  by  Rome^ 
and  witli  very  alight  modifications  were 
confirmed  to  their  socoesaora  by  the 
Lombardkingsof  Italy,  and  by  the  Nor^* 
man,  Suabian,  and  Aagiovine  rulers  of 
the  kingdom  of  NaplM.  During  the 
sunMuer  the  flacks  are  stationed  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  Abruxii, 
from  whence  at  the  approach  of  wtnier 
they  are  driven  to  the  winter  paetumge 
in  these  plaina.  Alfbnao  of  Atagon 
first  reduced  the  system  to  rule,  fixed 
a  tax,  and  act  apart  for  the  flocks  a 
large  tract  of  land  called  Iran  its  go* 
neral  aspect  the  Ifavsfiere^  for  winch  a 
settled  compensation  is  pay^Me  to  the 
owners  of  the  laid ;  he  also  appointed 
three  roads  expiesaly  for  tlie  passage  of 
tiie  anhnah,  called  the  TrmHun  Mk 
Feeon.  In  winter  and  in  spring,  tide 
immense  plain  is  entinly 
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cattle,  preflentin^  a  Tery  singular  and 
striking  fcene,  which  is  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded in  interest  by  the  appearance  of 
the  lino  of  march  during  the  summer 
migrations  into  the  AbruBzi.  Whole 
families  of  shepherds,  and  very  often 
the  proprietors  likewise,  accompany 
the  flocks.  The  cattle  arc  protected 
by  the  magnificent  white  dogs  of  the 
Abruzsi,  which  are  collected  here  in 
such  quantities  during  the  pasturage  tliat 
they  are  almost  a  sight  in  themselves; 
they  are  very  large  and  fierce,  and 
somewhat  resemble  the  Newfoundland 
breed.  The  farms  scattered  over  the 
plain  give  it  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
dairy.  Among  the  numerous  dishes 
made  with  milk,  may  be  mentioned 
the  GiuneatOf  as  celebrated  a  dish  in 
Apulia  as  RicoUe,  and  not  much  inferior 
to  the  Junket  of  Devonshire,  with  which 
it  seems  to  have  had  a  kindred  origin. 
Tlie  Tavoliere  is  about  60  miles  long 
and  30  broad ;  it  belongs  to  the  Grown, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  por- 
tions, and  is  entirely  in  pasture*  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  tolls  and 
rents  are  still  considerable,  although 
the  history  of  few  properties  has  ever 
presented  such  a  system  of  mismanage- 
ment as  this  has  done  through  many 
successive  generations. 

CapUanata,  the  modem  name  of  the 
province,  is  derived  from  Catapant  the 
title  of  the  viceroys  who  were  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  emperors  to  gOTem 
Apulia  and  Calabria;  the  proper  ap* 
pellation  of  the  province  should  there- 
fore have  been  Catapanata. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  interesting 
pamphlet  already  quoted,  remarking 
on  the  recent  deposits  of  which  this 
plain  is  comp<Med,  says  tliat  it  appears 
**  to  have  constituted  at  a  comparatively 
modem  epoch,  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which 
was  at  that  period  circumscribed  on 
the  south-west  by  the  range  of  hills 
which  stretches  from  Bovino  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  MelB,  and  is  from 
thence  prolonged  to  the  present  gulf 
of  Taranto,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
heights  of  Mens  Garganus  in  Manfre* 
donia ;  both  equally  belonging  to  the 
Apennine  chain,  and  consisting  of 
older  formatiofls.'' 


1.  9  FooaiA.  (/luu,  very 'numerous: 
Locanda  di  Faella  (  Raffaele)  is  one  of 
the  best.)  Foggia,  the  capital  of  the 
Capitanata,  is  a  well  built  city  of 
21,000  inhabitants,  long  regarded,  as 
the  second  in  the  kingdom  both  in 
respect  to  population  and  opulence* 
but  Ban  has  in  late  years  somewhat 
surpassed  it  In  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Arpi  or 
Argyripa,  4  miles  distant,  which  was 
taken  if  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  and  which  Vii^il  commemo- 
rates in  the  11  tli  £ncid  as  having  been 
founded  by  Diomed,  as  <*a  second 
Argos**  after  the  fall  of  Troy; — 

*'  Yidimos,   o  ciTet,  Diomedem   Arglvaque 

castra, 
Atque,    iter  ementi,    essvu    supenTfaniis 

omnes; 
Contigimusque   manum  quA  conddlt  Ilfai 

telluf. 
Illff  urbem  Argjrripam  patrfae  oognomfaie 

Esntjs, 
tor  Gargsni  coDdebat  lapygls  sttU.** 

The  principal  streets  of  the  city  are 
large,  and  contain  some  handsome 
houses  and  good  shops.  Among  its 
other  attractions  is  a  very  tolerable 
theatre.  A  new  Campo  Santo  and  a 
handsome  promenade  have  recently 
been  constructed. 

The  cathedral  was  originally  a  stately 
edifice  in  ^  Gothic  style,  enriched  by 
Count  Roger  of  Sicily  and  by  succes- 
sive Norman  princes*  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1731,  when  the 
upper  part  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  differ- 
ent style,  by  which  its  effect  was  greatly 
injured.  It  has  a  local  celebrity  for 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  pre- 
sented to  it  by  Count  Roger.  During 
the  middle  ages  Foggia  obtained  con- 
siderable historical  celebrity ;  it  was 
one  of  the  favourite  residences  of 
Frederick  II.,  the  gateway  of  whose 
palace  still  exists.  His  third  wife,  the 
Princess  Isabella  of  England,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  King  John,  died 
in  this  palace.  He  also  constructed  a 
famous  well  here,  still  called  II  Pozso 
del  Imperatore.  Under  the  city  walls, 
his  natural  son  Manfred  defeated  the 
legate  of  Alexander  IV.,  and  compelled 
him  not  only  to  sue  for  peace,  but  to 
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€on6rin  Conradin  and  hioifelf  in  th« 
possession  of  the  kingdonii  but  it  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  add  tbat  the  Pope 
disavowed  tbe  treaty.  Charles  I.  of  An- 
jou  and  his  son  Philip  died  in  the  forti- 
fied palace  which  he  erected  in  the  city. 
Tbe  coronation  of  Manfred  took  place 
in  the  cathedral,  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon  convened  at  Foggia  the  great 
parliament  of  barons  and  prelates  to 
arrange  tbe  crusade  against  the  Turks 
after  their  occupation  of  Otranto.  In 
1 779,  Francis  I^  then  Duke  of  Calabria, 
was  married  in  the  catliedral  to  bis 
first  wife  the  grandducbess  Maria  Cle- 
mentina of  Austria.  At  this  time 
Ferdinand  I.  and  the  whole  court  re- 
sided at  Foggia.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and 
tbe  cathedral,  in  honour  of  tbe  event, 
was  dignified  with  tbe  title  of  "  Capella 
palatina.*' 

Three  carriage  roads  have  recently 
been  opened  from  Foggia  to  Monte 
Gargano ;  one  to  S.  Giovanni  Rotondo ; 
another  by  Manfredonia  to  S.  Angelo ; 
and  tbe  third  to  S.  Nicandro  and  Vico 
by  Aprietna,  tlie  hunting  castle  of  the 
great  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  built 
it  to  commemorate  the  alfresco  supper 
which  be  gave  upon  tbe  spot  to  tbe 
members  of  his  bunt  in  1 S25,  aft«r  he 
had  killed  a  wild  boar  of  extraordinary 
size.  From  tliis  supper,  anrt  coma,  tbe 
castle  derived  its  name.  A  Acription  of 
the  mountain  will  be  found  in  Route  65. 

Leaving  Fo^^^  Ar  Bari  the  road 


traverses  tbe  great  plain  of  the  pastur- 
age, which  exMWs  in  a  wearisome  and 
unbroken  fiat  to  tbe  banks  of  the 
Ofanto.  The  Cervsro  and  Carapella 
are  crossed ;  and  between  them  we  pass 
the  church  containing  tbe  miraculous 
picture  of  tbe  Madonna  dell*  Incoronata, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  tree  near 
this  spot  by  one  of  the  Guevera  family. 

14.  12  Fas^  d*Orta,  a  post  station 
and  tavern  near  tbe  village  of  Orta. 
On  the  right  of  tlie  road  Deliceto  and 
Ascoli  are  seen,  and  further  south  we 
recognise  Melti,  backed  by  tbe  \oftj 
cone  of  Monte  Volture. 

1  8  Ceriffnola  (/aii  .•  II  Iieone, 
good),  a  well  builtepiscopal  city,  divided 
into  two  parts  called  the  old  and  tbe 


new,  the  former  still  retaining  some 
portion  of  its  mediffval  walls.  It  is 
the  property  of  Prince  Pignatelli.  It 
contains  together  with  its  dependent 
village  of  Tressanti  10,300  inhabitants, 
and  comprehending  it  is  said  no  lesa 
than  80,000  acres  of  arable  land.  Tli^ 
position  of  the  city,  on  a  hill  of  some 
elevation,  commands  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  ap- 
pears like  one  immense  corn-field  with- 
out a  tree  to  break  its  general  monotony, 
Cerignola  is  celebrated  for  the  victory 
of  Gonsalvode  Cordova  over  the  army  of 
Anjou  under  the  command  of  the  Duk^ 
de  Nemours, 28th  April ,  1 503,eight days 
after  tbe  overthrow  of  the  French  army 
at  Seminara.  This  decisive  battle  esta- 
blished the  supremacy  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  and  reduced  the  continental 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  condition  of  a 
Spanish  province.  It  commenced  late  in 
the  evening,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  was  hurried 
on  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  generals. 
In  half  an  hour  tbe  French  army  was 
routed  with  a  loss  of  nearly  4000  men, 
among  whom  were  tlie  Duke  de 
Nemours  and  Chandieu,  one  of  hia 
bravest  generals.  I  n  the  church  upon  tlie 
plain  on  the  east  of  the  city  is  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  this  eventful  victory. 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  Cerignola  is 
a  miliary  stone,  still  standing  in  its 
original  position,  recording  that  Trajan 
made  the  road  from  Beneventum  to 
Brundusium  at  bis  own  cost.  The 
distance  marked  upon  it  is  Lxxu, 
measured  from  Brundusium. 

After  leaving  Cerignola,  the  road 
follows  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Ofanto, 
the  ancient  Aufidus,  remarkable  as  tbe 
last  river  of  any  consequence  between 
Manfredonia  and  Taranto,  a  coast  line, 
sweeping  round  the  heel  of  Italy,  of 
nearly  300  miles  in  extent.  It  divides 
the  pipvince  of  Capitanata  from  that  of 
Bari.  'JUiuspid  river,  celebrated  for 
its  connexion  with  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
is  still  otherwise  commemoAited  by  tbe 
Roman  poets : 

**  Olcar  qa4  violem  obttrtplt  Aufid^/ 
£t  qui  muper  «qu«  Daunui  agresUuna ' 
Rcvnarit  populorum,  ex  humm  potent, 
Prtnc«tw  ^lium  carmen  ad  Italos 
DeduxisM  oiodot."  Uoa.  Cam* .  lu.  xxx« 
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''.flic  tnriforarif  volTitar  AaMii*, 
Qui  regna  D«anl  prcfluit  ApfwH 
Quum  ssvit,  horrendamque  cuttis 
DHiiviem  meditetur  «8rii>** 

HoR.  Carm.  iv.  xir* 


Soafh-east  of  Cerignola,  on  the 
other  ude  of  the  Ofmnto,  at  a  short 
&tance  beyond  the  bridge*  is  Canota, 
a  toim  of  8000  inhabitants,  situated  on 
the  slopes  of  an  abrupt  hill  crowned 
"with  the  massive  ruins  of  a  feudal 
eastle.  It  occupies  the  dte  ci  ancient 
Canusiunif  or  Canusinum,  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  the  journey  to  Brun- 
dtisium,  who  complains  of  its  sfeony 
liread  and  bad  water,  and  commemo- 
ntes  its  foundation  by  Diomed  : 

^*  QoUociM  a  Ibctl  Dkaaade  est  coaditas  oUm.** 

Hoa.  Sat.  i.  v. 

The  reception  given  to  the  remnant 
<^  the  Roman  army  after  their  defeat  at 
Cannae,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  ma- 
tron Bosa,  are  honourably  recorded  by 
Uvy.  The  Romans  called  the  citizens 
-of  Canusium  BHinffmes,  because  being 
^rgely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths,  they  spoke  the  Greek 
tanguage  of  their  ancestors  and  tlie 
Latin  of  their  neighbours  with  whom 
"they  tmded.  The  mule  drivers  of  the 
city  were  the  most  expert  in  Italy,  and 
were  always  selected  by  Nero  as  his  cha- 
noteers.  In  mod«m  times  C^nosa  has 
liecome  celebrated  for  its  subterranean 
'necropolis,  and  for  the  great  number 
of  Greek  vases  of  surpassing  beauty 
•Iband  in  its  vicinity.  YTt  reserve  a 
clescription  of  these  antiquities  until  we 
have  noticed  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town  itself.  The  streets  of  the 
nodcra  town  contain  some  handsome 
iKMises.  The  cathedral  dedicated  to  S. 
Sabiatis  is  remarkable  for  its  small  clus* 
tors  of  cupolas  resembling  a  Tvrkish 
bath  or  small  mosque;  the  interior  con- 
tains an  ancient  palpit  ai^  olpair  of 
, atone, some  j^isiiif  itnimii  iiiili 


Roman  capitals^  and  six  others  of  verde- 
aatique,  18  feet  high.  In  a  comt  ad- 
joining the  church  is  the  Tomb  or  Bo- 
HBicoifD»  Priace  of  Antioch,  mm  of  the 
heroes  <k  Tasso ;  which  may  be  •  auffi- 
cient  inducement  to  many  travdXars  to 
Make  «  alight  detour,  o»  a  pilgnmage 


to  the  grave  of  the  gallaot  aon  of 
Robert  Guiscard: 

**  Ma  *1  grand  nemioo  mia  tra  queste  iquadre 
OikrivedernoapoMa;  enarvisaal*: 
lodioo  Boemoodo,  11  nueuuale 
Diatniggitor  del  tangue  inio  reale.*' 

^cr.  Lib.  IK.  83L 

ItJs  a  do^lecagonal  building  of  widte 
naible^  in  the  lovrer  Offeek  style,  with 
bronze  doon,  covered  vrith  engraved 
omaments  and  iBScnptiona  ni  Lann 
vorse;  ia  the  intevior  Is  Ifae  nmtile 
chest  in  which  the  body  is  depoaited. 
It  iias  never  been  aseertaiaed  whether 
the  hero  of  Diirauo  and  Larisaa  died 
here,  or  at  sea  on  his  netvm  from  Upe 
irst  crusade.  The  iaacripiioa  on  tiie 
tomb  of  bis  mother  Alberada  at  Ve-> 
nosa  which  is  strangely  repeated  oa 
these  doon,  sufficiently  prove  that  his 
remains  ar^  here  interred.  His  death 
took  place  in  II 11* 

llie  principal  antiquities  oi 
slum  are  die  extensive  subternuieaa 
pulchres  in  which  the  vases  are  found ; 
and  the  ruins  of  a  magnilicent  amphi- 
tbeatn*.  Though  many  of  the  snbtcrra- 
neaii  sepulchres  have  long  been  known 
to  archaeologists  for  the  treasures  which 
they  have  contributed  to  tha  diffbvnt 
Museums  of  Enrope,  it  has  only  been 
with:u  the  last  few  years  that  their  real 
value  and  importance  have  been  a^ 
certaiued.  Tlie  Cavaliere  Btmncei, 
the  direct-general  of  antiquities,  has 
recently  ^covered  a  necropolis  wUch 
surpasses,  in  the  richness  of  its  funeral 
furniture  and-iifti^kmpletenesB  ef  its 
arrangement,  everytfauig  which  has 
hidierto  been  found  llAf agna  Gnecia, 
and  is  not  inferior  in  Intenest  to  the 
richest  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  of  C»re 
and  Tarquinii.  It  is  entered  by  a  portico 
of  four  Doric  eolumna,  witii  a  second 
row  of  slender  but  very  graceful  Ionic 
colimns  ia  the  rear.  The  wallsof  the 
vestibule  are  painted  in  colours,  vrhich 
are  still  fresh  and  exceedingly  effective. 
Beyond,  'varions  passages  lead  to  Che 
sepufcfatal  chambers,  ia  which  eveiy- 
thing  was  fbnnd  vnehanged  and  in  per- 
fect order.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
linen  embroidered  with  gold,  festoons 
of  iowew  hung  front  the  ceiling,  and 
idong  ihe  sides  of  the  apartments  were 
rBB|^  marble  statnes,  painted  buals  of 


Naples. 

terra  cotta,  mad  vases  of  rare  sise  and 
beauty.  The  funerai  couches  were  of 
brMise  gUt,  supported  mostlj  by  ivory 
.legs  richly  canred.  The  bodies  of  the 
female  teoaots  of  this  magnificeiit  se- 
pulchre were  robed  in  cloth  of  gold. 
The  heads  of  soum  were  cocircled  with 
diadems  of  gold  IMagrae^  of  esquisite 
workmansfaipy  set  with  predoos  stones. 
Others  wore  gold  tiarasy  rspiest  uling 
flowers  of  the  laosl  deiioste  and  gnce- 
fol  stniotuae.  The  csi^riBgSy'nockiaces, 
and  braoelets  wen  also  cST  sofid  goM, 
elaborately  worked  and  of  tike  purest 
taste.  The  tables  for  the  funeral  feast 
•  were  found  covered  with  painted  plates, 
tasae,  paterc,  kunps  of  mosaic  gloss, 
fruits  and  flowers  of  creta  cotta  painted 
in  imitation  of  nature^  and  in  colours 
so  fresh  as  to  present  the  illusion  of  re- 
ality. It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  all 
these  objects  have  been  removed  to  the 
Museum  of  Naples;  but  the  spot  where 
they  were  discovered  will  always  be  re- 
garded with  lively  interest. 

Canosa  su&red  very  severely  iirom 
-the  earthquake  which  desolated  several 
.of  the  provinces  round  Monte  Volture 
on  the  14tii  August,  1851. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Canosa  is  Mi- 
nervmOf  a  picturesque  town  of  8000 
souls,  marking  the  site  of  JLucus  Mi- 
nervs.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Murgie  di  Minervino,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  massive  wal^  ari^fptowers, 
surmouated  by  a  baroniol^astle.  In 
Italian  history  Minervino  is  remark- 
aUe  as  having  given  the  title  of  Count 
to  Giovanni  Pipino^  who  figures  con- 
spicuously in  the  history  of  -Riensi,  and 
was  evecuted  It  Altamura  as  a  rebel  in 
the  reign  of  Joanmi  I. 

Between  Canosa  and  the  sea,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ofimto,  is  the  site  of 
Cahvm,  marked  by  the  remains  df  an 
episcopal  town  which  oeewpied  it  in 
the  early  ages  of  ChrfstioMty.  Thephdn 
between  it  and  Che  river  was  the  field 
of  bottle.  The  iact  recorded  by  Livy, 
tbat  the  wind  blew  down  tram  Mente 
Volture  in  the  lace  of  the  Romans, 
mdicates  the  position  whidi  they  occu- 
pied, with  the  river  <m  their  right  wing. 
Hannibal  bad  so  disposed  his  forees  as 
CO  have  Qmusium  in  his  nar,  while  his 
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left  wing  was  flanked  by  the  river ;  the 
Roman  historians  admit  the  superiority 
of  his  generalship  when  they  accuse 
him  of  crafty  stratagem  in  compellin|^ 
their  own  army  to  take  up  a  disadvan- 
tageous position,  for  he  was  aware,  they 
aay,  that  they  wouid  have  in  their  faces 
the  sun  and  the  dust  which  the  wind 
fiom  tbe  nountaiift  raises  in  laiige 
quantities  <m  tbe  plain.  (Val.  Max. 
VB.  4.)  The  result  confirmed  tfiese 
ezpectationa ;  the  impetuous  violence 
<»f  tfie  gSBts  from  Monte  Voltore  pr». 
vented  the  Roman  legions  from  acting 
efficientiy,  and  their  disastrous  oven* 
throw  was  the  consequence.  The 
stream  Vergellus,  over  which  Hannibal 
is  said  to  have  erected  a  bridge  of  hu- 
man bodies,  is  still  traceable,  and  one 
portion  of  the  plain  is  still  called  the 
«<Pttzo  da  Saague."  Coins,  vessels, 
and  inscribed  stones  are  frequently  dis- 
covered beneath  the  surfiuw,  and  many 
other  locai  circumstances  ooineide  to 
determine  the  site  of  the  battle. 

In  the  1 1th  ceMory  Cannae  was  the 
scene  of  another  memorahie  battle^  in 
which  tbe  nobles  and  citiaens of  Apulia 
Bisiited  by  the  Lombard  princes  of 
Cspua  and  Salerno  endeavoured  to 
throw  off*  the  yoke  of  the  Bysantine 
emperors.  In  this  kettle^  fbnght  in 
1019,  the  Apulians  were  commanded 
by  tbe  Norman  cbieflaio,  Drengot^  who 
had  arrived  in  Italy  3  years  before  with 
a  band  of  Norman  adventurers,  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  south.  On  this  oe- 
casion  neither  tlie  vrioor  of  the  Noi^ 
mana  nor  the  patriotic  enthiwasm  of 
the  Apulians  could  ensure  success. 
They  were  defeated  by  the  imperial 
forces  under  the  Catapan  Bolanos,  and 
with  siwh  efl*ect  that  out  of  S50  Nor- 
oaens  only  lO  surrived  the  battle. 
Drengot  then  offered  his  sword  to  the 
princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  while 
Melo^  Bavi,  tbe  leader  of  the  Apu* 
lien  nobles,  appealed  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.  who  marched  an  army 
against  the  Greeks.  On  their  arrival 
the  Normans,  commanded  by  Raiool- 
fmj  the  brodicr  of  Drengot,  ranged 
themselves  under  the  imperial  etsod- 
ard,  and  were  aflerwards  established 
at  Aversa  under  the  preteetkm  of  titt 
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£mperor.  Half  a  eentnry  later,  when 
Bwbert  Guiscard  bad  avenged  these 
early  revenes  of  his  kinsmen  by  com- 
pelling the  whole  of  Apulia  to  acknow- 
ledge his  authority,  Cannm  rebelled 
•gainst  him  during  bis  absence  in 
Greece.  On  his  return  in  1083  he 
besieged  the  town»  captiired  it  after  a 
siege  of  two  months,  and  utterly  de* 
Btroyed  it.  From  that  time  no  attempt 
appears  to  Imye  been  made  to  reoecupy 
|he  site.  In  1201  another  battle  was 
fought  on  the  plains  of  Cannae  between 
the  Papal  and  imperial  forces  and  the 
rebellious  barons  headed  by  tlie  arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  who  had  token  ad» 
iraotageof  the  infancy  of  Frederiok  II. 
to  attempt  to  overthrow  his  authority. 
Innocent  III.,  however,  determined  to 
defeiM)  the  dominions  of  the  young 
emperor,  and  sent  an  army  under 
Walter  de  Brienne  against  the  insur- 
gents, who  are  said  by  the  contemporary 
chronicles  to  have  been  literally  cut 
to  pieces. 

1«  9  San  Cassano,  a  post  station. 
Tlie  road  crosses  the  Ofanto  near  its 
mouth  by  a  long  bridge  $  it  becomes 
more  interesting  in  its  character,  and 
the  country  is  interspersed  with  corn- 
fields and  gardens  abounding  in  fig, 
almond,  and  carouba  trees,  before  it 
reaches— 

1.  9  BarkUOj  a  remaricably  fine 
and  well  built  town  of  20,000  souls, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Greek  city  of 
Barduli,  delightfully  situated  on  the 
■ea-sliore,  and  containing  many  houses 
of  handsome  and  even  impeeing  archi- 
tecture; among  which  are  the  man- 
aions  €ti  several  opulent  families.  It  is 
aurrounded  by  strong  vralls  and  towers. 
There  is  a  clean  and  tolerably  good  inn. 
Barletta  has  a  good  harbour,  partly 
formed  and  protected  by  a  mole ;  it  is 
the  nearest  port  to  the  capitakmn  the 
Adriatic,  and  maintains  a  considerable 
commerce  with  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
islands.  The  gateway  leading  to  the 
barbour  is  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
magnificence.  The  castle  was  formerly 
one  of  the  three,  strongest  fortresses  of 
Italy,  and  sustained  a  siege  of  S  years 
against  one  of  the  Norman   princes. 


probably  Roger  the  brother  of  Robevt 
Guiscard.  The  cathedral  is  of  Lombard 
architecture,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
lofty  steeple,  and  for  its  elegant  fii^ade. 
A  Latin  inscription  records  the  coroim- 
tion  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  within  ito 
walls.  In  the  piasia  near  the  church 
of  S.  Stefano  is  a  colossal  broue  statue 
about  10  fieet  high,  supposed  to  repre* 
sent  the  £mperor  Ueraclias,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  the  town  ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  wre^ed  on  the  coast 
during  its  passage  in  a  Venetian  galley, 
as  an  ofiering  to  the  sanctuary  of  Sw 
Angelo.  There  is  a  good  theatre  here. 
While  living  at  BarielU  in  1859,  su. 
perintending  the  construction  of  Man- 
fredonia,  Manfred  held  the  first  tourna- 
ment seen  in  this  part  of  £urope,  in 
honour  of  the  visit  of  Baldwin  II.  the 
last  Latin  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
During  the  contests  of  Louis  XIL 
and  Ferdiiuind  the  Catholic  respecting 
the  Partition  Treaty,  Barietta  was  oc- 
cupied by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  who 
was  besieged  there  in  1508.by  the  army 
of  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  Both  ge- 
nerals were  unwilling  to  give  battle, 
and  tlie  troops  as  well  as  the  officers 
were  soon  weary  of  an  inaction  during 
which  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
either  party.  The  cavalry  of  both 
armies  was  composed  of  the  eUie  of  a 
brave  and  chivalrous  nobility,  and  by 
mutua^fero^^nt  they  det^inined  to 
decide  ui^R^clsims  to  superiority  by 
tournament.  Eleven  cavaliers  were 
chosen  from  each  army;  among  tlie 
French  cbampiona  were  Bayard,  the 
'<  chevalier  sans  peur  etsans  rcprocbe," 
D*Urf6  Seigneur  d'Orfte,  Torcy,  La 
Pal  ice,  and  Mondragoo;  among  the 
Spanish  were  Don  Alonso  de  Soto- 
mayor,  Diego  Garda  de  Fsiedes,  and 
Diego  de  Vera,  llie  Venetians,  who 
then  occupied  Traai  and  wereconsidered 
to  be  a  neutral  party,  were  appointed  to 
arrange  the  lists  and  appoint  the  judges* 
The  spot  selected  for  the  tournament 
was  between  Andria  and  Corate,  near 
the  place  now  called  Epiiaffio.  At 
the  first  shock,  seven  of  the  Frencii 
cbampiona  were  overthrown ;  but 
Bayard  and  three  of  his  companions 
defended  themselves  with  such  iMavery, 
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that  after  ft  comUat  of  six  hours  the 
judges  separated  the  combatants,  and 
declared  that  tlie  result  was  equal.  The 
Chevalier  Bayard  had  captured  Don 
Alonso  de  Sotomayor,  who,  contrary  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  combat,  endea^ 
voured  to  escape  in  spite  of  his  parole. 
The  Spanish  champion  complained  of 
the  severity  with  whieh  he  was  treated 
afler  he  was  recaptured ;  and  the  two 
cavaliers  resolved  to  decide  the  quarrel 
by  another  combat  in  the  presence  of 
both  armies.  Sotomayor  was  killed, 
and  the  contemporary  historians  state 
that  the  Spaniaids  applauded  the  vic- 
tory of  Bayard  as  a  judgment  of  God 
upon  the  bad  faith  of  their  country* 
man. 

Tlie  road  along  the  Marina  between 
Barletta  and  Bari  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  and 
is  famous  even  in  this  country  of  fine 
scenery ;  but  its  attnctions  are  due 
more  to  the  general  air  of  civilisation 
and  the  liigh  cultivation  of  the  country 
than  to  any  remarkable  features  of  natu* 
ral  beauty. 

''*  On  the  right  of  the  road,  at  aliout 
equal  distances  Atim  Barletta  and  Trani, 
is  Andria,  an  episcopal  city  of  16,0(X> 
souls,  where  Yolaw da,  the  second  wife 
of  tiie  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  died  in 
childbed  in  1228,  after  giving  birth  to 
Coniad.     The  emperor*s  third    wife, 
Isabella  or  England,  who  died  at 
Foggia,  is  also  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
During  the  wars  of  the  Parthenopean 
republic,  Andria sustained  a  gallantsiege 
against  the  republican  army  commanded 
by  General  Broitasier  and  Ettore  Carafa, 
Count  of  Ruvo,  the  feudal  lord  of  the 
city.     So  strong  was  the  political  fury 
of  the  two  parties  during  this  civil 
struggle,  that  Carafa  was  the  first  per- 
son who  scaled  the  walls,  and  altluNigh 
it  had  long  been  one  of  the  richest 
possessions  of  his  family,  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  his  own  suggestion. 
Beyond  it,   among  tlie  Murgie  di 
Minervino,  on  the  skirto  of  the  Valle 
di  Lamalonga,  is  the  magnificent  for- 
tress of  Catiei  dd  MomH,  the  favourite 
hunting  seat  of  Frederick  II.  It  is  still 
a  most  imposing  pile,  worthy  of  the 
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memory  of  the  great  emperor;  it  ts 
built  in  an  octagonal  form  with  eight 
towers,  in  a  rich  and  remarkable  style 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Its  splendid 
masonry  is  almost  as  perfect  now  as 
when  the  edifice  was  first  erected ;  but 
it  is  totally  abandoned  by  its  present 
proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Andria,  and 
left  to  ruin  and  decay.  The  windows 
arebeautifulspecimens  of  florid  Gothic ; 
the  roofs  of  the  several  chambers  are 
vaulted }  and  the  ribs  of  the  arches  in 
the  upper  rooms  rest  upon  triple  clus- 
tered  columns  of  white  marble,  the 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
ribs,  bosses,  and  other  decorations  of  the 
apartments.  The  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful workmanship  of  the  building,  and 
the  regularity  and  completeness  of  its 
design  leave  it  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  Italy;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  proper  measures  are  not 
taken  to  preserve  it  on  its  own  account, 
as  a  national  monument,  indepen- 
dently of  its  association  with  the  house 
of  Suable.  It  has  moreover  an  addi- 
tional but  more  melancholy  interest,  as 
the  place  in  which  Charles  of  Anjou 
confined  for  a  short  time  the  widow  and 
children  of  Manfred,  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Benevento ;  so  that  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  the  Imperial  war- 
rior, philosopher,  and  troubadour  be- 
came, in  less  than  SO  years,  the  prison 
of  his  grandchildren. 

About  7  miles  from  Barletta,  follow- 
ing the  high  road  from  which  we  have 
made  the  above  digression,  is  TVoni,  the 
Turenum  of  the  Romans,  an  archiepis- 
copal  city  of  1 3,S00  souls,  containing  a 
tolerable  inn.  It  is  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications, partly  built  by  Frederick  II. 
The  port  has  a  circular  harbour,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  stone  quays  constructed 
by  Carlo  Borbone,  but  it  has  become 
almost  aseless  for  any  but  small  craft, 
by  the  accumulation  of  mud.  It  was 
a  celebrated  port  in  the  time  of  tha 
crusades  for  the  embarkation  of  troops  $ 
and  the  Templars  had  an  hospital  in  the 
town.  Around  the  port  are  numerous 
handsome  houses.  The  cathedral  is  on 
the  point ;  its  rich  Lombard  architec- 
ture is  of  the  same  character  at  that 
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of  Barlctl*;  the  inlcriot  it  Hglrt  and 
bcMitiful,  and  the  steeple  is  oae  of  the 
leltiest  in  Itely.  Among  the  curiou- 
ties  of  the  dty  are  nine  ancient  mile- 
stones* lliere  is  a  handsome  theatre* 
the  perfonnaneae  in  which  ai*  fiw 
above  the  average  of  most  provincial 
towns.  The  vineyards  of  Uie  neighbour- 
bood  producea  sweet  wine  held  in  great 
repute  throughout  the  provincob  An- 
other source  of  revenue  are  the  fig  trees» 
which  are  fUanted  in  the  firida  in  rowa* 
and  dressed  according  to  the  precept 
of  Columella,  like  dwarfs  and  eipaliei^ 
The  fruit  is  dried  on  conical  towers  Mr 
httts,  called  Specchie,  constructed  of  the 
atones  picked  off  the  fields,  and  made 
hollow  in  order  to  hold  the  imple- 
ments of  the  httsbandman,  and  to  serve 
as  a  place  of  shelter  in  bad  weather. 
The  figs  are  arranged  on  a  ledge  on 
the  outside  winding  round  the  building 
to  the  suounit:  these  curious  towers 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  many  parts 
of  this  province^ 

Accord!  1^  to  the  post  tariff  the 
course  between  Barletta  and  TVani 
is  charged  as  one  post ;  but  to  persons 
proceeding  south  without  stopping  at 
Tram,  the  post  terminates  at  Bisceglie, 
thrte  miles  further  on.  The  road 
crosses  the  Ponte  della  Luna*  celebrated 
for  its  lofty  single  arch,  thrown  across 
a  small  ravine,  at  a  cost  of  15,000 
ducats,  where  such  a  structure  appears 
to  have  been  wholly  unnecessary. 

1.  10  fisesylte,  another  small  port 
with  a  population  of  15,000  souls*  It 
is  built  on  a  promontory  delended  by 
strong  and  well  built  fortificilions.  The 
high  road  passes  by  its  walls  without 
entering  the  town.  Btsceglie  is  sur- 
rounded  by  pretty  villas  and  country 
houses,  wfaiob  give  a  very  agreeable 
and  homely  aspect  to  the  neigbouring 
country.  It  has  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  the  growth  of  currants^  which 
are  said  to  equal  tboee  of  the  lomao 
islands«  Tlie  olive  tree  is  first  met 
with  on  this  coast  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.  During  tiw  crusades, 
Bisoeglie  was  ftunous  for  its  Hospital 
founded  by  Bohemond  for  pilgrims 
from  the  Holy  Iiond*  Some  ruioa  of 
it  still  exist. 


Between  this  and  Moifetta,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  ia  an  ancient  cburcii 
of  Greek  architecture^  known  aa  the 
Vignedi  &  Giacomo,  where  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery  onoe  existed.  Near  it 
is  the  sanctuary  of  Santn  Marin  do* 
Martin,  built  in  1161  by  King  William 
the  Good»  At  the  diatance  of  about 
7  miUe  from  Bisceglie»  beautifully 
situated  on  the  shore,  is  Ifaj^etfo,  an 
episcopal  eity  and  port  of  17,000  in« 
habitants,  which  monopolies  the  tradn 
of  its  neighbour.  It  belongs  to  tlie 
family  of  Spinola.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  contains  some  hand- 
some houses,  distinguished,  like  all 
the  provincial  towns  and  cities  on  this 
coast,  by  the  regularity  of  their  nw- 
sonry.  The  road  passes  round  its 
walls  without  entering  it.  A  local 
proverb  says  that  the  people  of  Molfettn 
are  the  Dutch  of  the  Terra  di  Ban,  n 
compliment  justly  due  to  their  activity 
and  commercial  spirit;  and  Ihey  boaat 
that  there  is  no  example  of  a  merchant 
of  Molfettn  being,  a  bankrupt,  or  ef 
any  of  their  ships,  which  they  nnv^ate 
themselves,  being  lost  at  sea.  In  the 
15th  century  the  merchants  entered  into 
a  league  with  those  of  Amalfi  that  the 
citixens  of  one  place  should  be  consi- 
dered citiiens  of  the  other.  The  caatle 
was  the  prison  of  Otho,  Duke  of  Bruns* 
wick,  husband  of  Joanna  I.  after  the 
death  of  the  queen,  but  be  was  released 
in  1384  by  Charles  Dunzso^  after  hia 
rival,  Louis  of  Anjou,  had  been  carried 
off  by  plague.  In  1529  the  town  was 
sacked  by  the  French  army  under  Las- 
tree.  The  celebrated  Chevalier  Lin- 
quita,  who  introduced  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  treatment  for  the  insane  nft 
Averse,  was  bom  at  Molfctte  in  1774. 
One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  the  PmIo  di  Mo^eUa^  or  the 
celebrated  nitre  cavern,  distant  a  miAe 
and  a  half  from  the  town  ;  it  is  a  circu- 
lar cavity  in  the  limestone,  about  1400 
feet  in  circumference^  and  about  llH 
feet  deep.  In  the  limestone  strata  are 
numerous  oval  caverns  hoUowod  out  Isi 
rows,  forming  in  appearance  a  regular 
succession  of  five  tcers,  resembKng  the 
boxes  of  a  theatre.  The  nitra  is  found 
in  these  caverns  and  in  fissurei^  and  isn 
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souics  of  condderable  rerenue  to  the 
CrowB.  Tbe  toud  passes  through 
oliTe  grounds  and  corn-fields  to  — 

1.  10  Gi9ittmmxz&y  tho  Natiolum  of 
the  Romans*  m  small  town  with  a  po- 
pulation of  about  7000  soohk  It  has 
an  inn  outside  the  walls,  but  k  is  not 
good.  This  little  town  is  remarkable 
forits  admirable  poor-house  or  Ospisio^ 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.,  and  said  to 
be  eapaUe  of  containing  9000  persona. 
At  present  upwards  of  500  children 
are  there  maintained  and  instructed  in 
useful  arts;  they  are  divided  into  three 
classes^  projwttif  mtndieif  and  orfoMU 
In  a  separate  part  of  the  establish* 
ment,  children  and  youths  condemned 
to  imprisonmeat  by  the  laws  are 
similarly  instructed  with  a  view  to 
reclaim  ihem  from  their  evil  habits. 
Near  it  arc  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  town,  attributed  to  Trajan. 

Tbe  country  beyond  Giovenasao  is 
covered  with  vineyards,  olive  grounds, 
and  plantations  of  almond  and  caroubn 
trees»  interspersed  with  corn-fields. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  are  numerous 

rich  and  populous  towns,  forming  a 

long  line  communicating    with    each 

other  by  a  road  running  parallel  to  the 

high    post-road    along    the    Marina. 

Ansong  these  may  be  mentioned  Ruvo, 

an  episcopol  city  with  a  population  of 

8800  souls,  tbe  Rubi  of  Horace. 

"  Inde  Sabot  teai  pervenlmu,  utpote  longnm 
,  Carpentss  iter,  et  factum  corruptius  imbrc." 

Ruvo  is  now  celebrated  for  tlie 
Greek  and  Roman  vases  found  in  its 
vicinity,  and  for  tbe  museum  of  these 
and  other  antiquities  formed  by  Signor 
latti.  The  ear  of  com  impressed  upon 
tbe  coins  of  Rubi  shows  that  the  dis- 
trict must  have  been  cekbraied  in  an- 
cient times  as  it  is  now  for  its  produc- 
tion of  com.  TerUzxif  a  neat  and 
flourishing  town  of  13,000  souls,  was 
once  remarkable  for  a  small  collection 
of  pictures  belonging  to  Signor  Pari, 
arranged  in  a  noble  gallery  of  large 
dimensions ;  many  of  the  best  speci- 
mens are  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  In  the  country 
around  Terlizsi  the  almond  tree  ie  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  Further  south  is 
Biiauto,  the  BuUmtun  of  Fliuyf  and 


the  birthplace  of  Giordan!  the  malho. 
matician,  with  a  population  of  16,000 
souls.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  united 
with  Ruvo.  Near  it  is  a  pillar  coerune* 
moratiog  the  death  of  a  Spanish  general 
slain  in  the  service  of  Charles  Duraaso. 
Beyond  it  are  Modmgna,  a  town  of 
5500  souli,  and  BiUtio,ai  town  of  500a 
A  few  miles  aAer  leaving  the  latter 
on  the  right,  the  road  reaches  the  next 
stage  of  Horace's  journey,  the  city  oC 
Barium,  to  which  he  gives  aa  epithet 
which  shows  that  it  was  then,  as  it  is- 
now,  celebrated  for  its  fish :  — 

"Pbiters  tempntat  nellor,  via  pcjor,  ad  ut<|M* 
Barl  BKBDia  plicosi.** 

1^  IS  BAai,  (Aa,  tolerably  good,) 
an  archiepiscopal  city  of  such  importance 
that  it  gives  name  to  a  province  whidi 
is  the  fifth  of  the  kingdom  in  point  of 
population  and  the  sixth  in  sise.  It  ia 
situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  baa 
a  p^ulation  of  21 ,400  souls.  It  pre-^ 
serves  the  name  of  Barium,  one  of  tbm 
cities  reputed  to  have  been  founded 
by  lapyx,  the  son  of  Daedalus.  It  ia 
an  active  but  somewhat  gloomy  plaee^ 
consisting  of  two  portions,  the  old  and 
the  new  city,  recently  united ;  the  old 
city  is  the  largest.  It  has  several  good 
streets,  and  a  convenient  pert  formed 
by  two  moles.  It  carries  on  an  extei^ 
sive  trade  with  Trieste  and  Dalmatia» 
the  exports  consisting  chiefly  of  olive 
oil>  aUnondsy  and  seeds.  Its  strong 
fortifications  were  famous  in  the  ccm- 
tests  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  Bari  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Saracens*  and  the  most 
important  fortress  they  possessed  oik 
the  Adriatic.  In  871  it  was  taken 
by  his  great  grandson  Louis  II.  after 
a  siege  of  four  year%  as  described  in 
his  letter  to  his  jealous  ally  tbe  £m«^ 
peror  Basil,  given  by  Gibbon.  In  thia 
letter,  written,  as  the  historian  remarks,, 
with  tbe  elcx|uence  of  indignation  and 
truth,  the  Carlovingian  prince  vindi- 
cates the  honour  of  his  achievement  z,- 
**  We  were  few  in  number,**  he  saysy 
<*and  why  were  we  few?  Because^ 
after  a  tedious  expectation  of  your> 
arrival,  I  had  dismissed  my  boat,  and 
retained  only  a  chosen  band  of  warrioia 
tocontimie  the  blockade  of  th<  city»: 
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If  they  indulged  in  hospitable  feasts  in 
the  face  of  danger  and  death,  did  these 
feasts  abate  the  vigour  of  their  enter- 
prize?  Is  it  by  your  fasting  that  the 
walls  of  Bart  have  been  overturned? 
Did  not  these  valiant  Franks,  diminislied 
as  they  were  by  languor  and  fatigue, 
intercept  and  vanquish  the  three  most 
powerful  emirs  of  the  Saracens?  And 
did  not  their  defeat  precipitate  the  fall 
of  the  city?  Bari  is  now  fallen ;  Taren- 
turn  trembles ;  Calabria  will  be  deli- 
vered ;  and  if  we  command  the  sea,  the 
island  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  tlie  infidels.  My  brother, 
accelerate  your  naval  succours,  respect 
your  allies,  and  distrust  your  flatterers. " 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor 
Otho,  at  the  battle  of  Basentello  in  982, 
which  established  the  authority  of  the 
Greeks  in  Apulia,  tlie  Eastern  emperors 
placed  all  (heir  Italian  conquests  under 
tiie  government  of  a  viceroy,  who  lived 
at  Bari  under  the  title  of  Catapan. 
Bari  remained  for  nearly  two  centuries 
in  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  em- 
perors, and  finally  became  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Norman  princes. 
The  dtizens,  however,  appear  to  hav6 
been  impatient  of  their  sway,  and  to 
have  long  retained  their  attachment  to 
their  Byxantine  masters,  for  botli  Ro- 
bert Guiscard  and  William  T.  are  re- 
corded as  having  severely  punished  the 
city  for  rebellion  against  their  authority. 
its  spacious  and  massive  castle,  nearly 
A  mile  in  circumference,  is  remarkable 
as  the  place  where  Louis  Duke  of 
Anjou  died  of  plague,  Oct.  10.  1S84, 
during  his  long  war  with  King  Charles 
Durazzo,  who  nearly  perished  from  the 
aame  disease  at  Barletta.  Bona  Sforsa, 
Queen  of  Poland,  whose  monument  we 
shall  notice  presently,  also  died  within  its 
walls  in  1 557.  It  has  five  bastions  and 
two  towers,  of  which  the  only  one  which 
is  entire,  is  now  used  as  a  telegraph. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  Bari  is  con« 
tpicuous  as  one  of  the  first  Christian 
bishoprics.  The  Priory  of  S.  Nicola, 
a  magnificent  building  in  the  Lombard 
style,  was  founded  in  1067,  to  receive 
the  remains  of  the  saint,  brought  from 
Myra  in  Lycia  by  some  native  mari- 
i»ers.  It  was  largely  endowed  by  Robert 


Guiscard  and  his  brother  Roger,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  principal  sanctuaries 
of  the  kingdom.  This  stately  edifice  is 
also  remarkable  for  several  historical 
events  which  took  place  within  its  walls. 
In  1098,  UriMn  11.  held  a  council  here 
of  Greek  and  Latin  bishops,  to  settle 
the  di  fferences  between  the  two  churches, 
at  which  An^lm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  said  to  have  been  present. 
Roger  1 1,  after  the  celebrated  pariia- 
ifient  of  banitts  at  Snlemoy  was  crowned 
liere  King  4^  Sicily  in  1 130,  by  the  le- 
gate of  the  antipope  Anacletus  II.,  as 
recorded  by  an  inscription  in  the  cfanrch. 
The  principal  monument  in  the  edifice 
is  that  in  the  centre  of  the  high  altar, 
THE  Tomb  or  Bona  SroazA,  Dowager 
QuBBK  OF  Poland,  dily  daughter  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  by  Isa* 
bella,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Alfonso  IL 
o(  Aragon,  who  conferred  the  dach]f 
of  Bari  upon  her  at  her  marriage.  It  is 
a  large  sarcophagus  of  black  marble, 
upon  which  rests  the  effigy  of  the 
queen  in  white  marble  in  a  prajring 
attitude.  In  niches  behind  it  are 
figures  of  the  two  Polish  saints,  Casimir 
Imd  Stanislaus,  and  on  each  aide  are 
sjrmbolical  representations  of  Polish 
provinces.  Robert  of  Bari,  the  chan- 
cellor of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  was 
assassinated  at  Naples  on  the  spot  where 
he  read  the  infamous  sentence  on  the 
ill-fated  Conradin,  is  also  buried  in  this 
church.  Of  the  three  chairs  which  are 
shown  to  travellers,  the  oldest  is  said  to 
be  the  coronation  chair  of  Roger  II., 
the  second  is  for  the  use  of  the  king, 
who  is  always  the  first  canon  of  tlie 
Order  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  third  is 
for  the  prior  on  state  occasions.  The 
ceiling  of  the  church  is  painted  in  fresco 
and  richly  gilt;  among  tfie  paintings 
may  be  mentioned  the  Holy  Family 
by  Bartolomeo  Viva,  which  bears  dote 
1 4  76.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  is  an 
altar  on  which  is  represented,  in  ba^re* 
lief,  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

In  the  splendid  crypt,  whose  archi- 
tecture presents  so  strongly  the  Sara- 
cenic style  as  to  have  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  is 
the  Tomb  of  8.  Sieoh,  said  to  distil 
miraculously  a  liquid  which  is  a  sove- 
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reign  remedy  for  all  diseases,  called 
the  manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari. 
This  manna  is  in  such  repute  that  it 
is  exported  to  Spain  and  Russia,  and 
the  festival  of  the  saint  in  May  draivs 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  ail  parts  of  Italy. 
The  high  altar  is  covered  with  silver 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  history  of 
his  life. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Sa- 
liinoi  was  originally  a  fine  Gothic  build- 
ing, but  it  has  been  seriMily  injured 
by  modern  alterations ;  it  contains, 
however,  a  very  handsome  suliterranean 
crypt.  The  tower  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  Moorish  campanile 
4>f  Seville.  In  the  courtyard  of  the 
Vescovado  which  adjoins  the  cathedral, 
is  a  statue  of  S.  Sabino,  standing  on  a 
column  of  granite.  Bari  has  suffered 
much  at  various  times  from  earth- 
quakes ;  and  many  of  its  old  narrow 
streets  are  dirty  and  gloomy.  Among 
its  amusements  may  be  mentioned  a 
theatre,  and  an  excellent  casino.  Nic- 
«olo  Piccini  the  composer,  whose  operas 
were  so  popular  in  France  in  the  last 
oentury,  was  born  at  Bari  in  1728. 

The  high  post-road  from  Bari  to 
Otranto,  instead  of  following  the  direct 
line  of  the  coast,  crosses  the  isthmus 
in  a  southern  direction  to  Taranto,  and 
proceeds  thence  through  Manduria  and 
I^iecce  to  Otranto.  IVavellers  who  do 
not  wish  to  visit  the  "  Lacedaeroonium 
Tarentum  **  may  follow  the  coast  line 
by  Monopoli  and  Brindist  (Route  56. )t 
«r  may  leave  Brindisi  on  the  left  and 
proceed  from  S.  Vito  through  Lecce 
to  Otranto. 

The  road  from  Bari  to  Taranto  is 
excellent,  but  after  traversing  tlie  vast 
plantations  of  olive  and  almond  trees 
which  surround  the  town  on  this  side, 
the  country  is  desolate  and  barren. 
Four  miles  beyond  Bari  is  Capurso,  a 
village  of  3000  souls,  containing  a 
convent  locally  celebrated  for  a  miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Virgin,  found  in  a 
well,  and  hence  called  del  I^xxo,  S.E. 
of  it,  and  on  the  led  of  the  road,  is 
N(^,  a  email  town  of  6000  inhabitants, 
visited  by  plague  in  1815;  it  contains 
a  small  Gothic  church. 

1\,  10  Casamassima,  m  post  station 

8,  Hal, 
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and  village  of  4200  inhabitants.  Near 
it  is  S.  Basil  io,  the  farm  of  the  Duke 
di  Martina,  of  the  Caracciolo  family, 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  last  cen- 
tury for  its  breeding  stock  and  for  ita 
white-wooled  sheep  called  <*  Pecore 
gentili.*'  Beyond  the  village  of  Casal 
di  Michele  is— > 

1;^.  10  Gtoja,  an  important  pro* 
vincial  town  of  15,000  inhabitants* 
formerly  remarkable  for  its  woods 
which  Frederick  II.  made  a  royal 
chase.  The  road  proceeds  south,  pass* 
ing  over  a  dreary  and  uninteresting* 
tract  of  open  country  between  the 
Bosco  di  Pisxoferro  on  the  left  and 
the  Bosco  di  Selvadritta  on  the  right* 
to  Mottola,  passing,  about  midway  be- 
tween them,  from  the  province  of  Bart 
into  that  of  the  Terra  d*  Otranto. 

1).  IS  Mottchi,  a  post  station  at  the 
foot  of  a  barren  hill  on  which  the  vil- 
lage, which  has  nearly  preserved  the 
name  of  Mateola,  is  situated.  A  few 
miles  further,  we  pass  Massafra,  pret- 
tily placed  above  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Patlnisco,  on  the  slope  of  a 
singular  limestone  hill,  covered  with 
myrtles  and  rosemary,  and  whose  hori- 
xontal  strata  are  full  of  caverns  which 
abound  in  nitre  like  those  of  Molfetta. 
In  the  distance  on  the  right  is  the 
village  of  Palagiano.  Tlie  Gravina  di 
Leucaspiti  is  crossed,  and  beyond  it 
at  the  extremity  of  the  flat  is  the  bridge 
which  connects  the  mainland  with 
Taranto. 

1}.  12  Taraht^  (pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllabic).  (Inn.' 
La  Posta. )  Taranto,  the  representative 
of  the  richest  city  of  Magna  Groecia, 
the  most  celebrated  colony  the  Greeks 
ever  founded,  is  finely  situated  on  an 
isthmus  separating  the  great  gulf  to 
which  it  gives  name  from  the  Mare 
Piccolo,  which  formed  the  harbour  of 
the  ancient  city.  Tarentum  was  a 
considerable  town  when  the  Spartan 
Parthenii  arrive<1  here  upwards  of  TOO 
years  b.  c.  ;  and  its  subsequent  riches 
and  luxury  are  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
poets  and  historians,  who  appear  de- 
lighted to  extol  its  important  rank  in 
the  annals  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
to  record  its  Spartan  origin :  -— 
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"  Trndciu  VeaAfraaot  in  «sroft 
Aut  LaceUflemonium  TBrentum/* 

Hoi.  iU.  t. 

**  Namque  lub  (Ebalic  meminl  me  turribiu 
•Itit, 

gui  nigcr  hunecUt  favaifcift  culCa  Oalcnii, 
orycium  vldiMc  senem  ;  cui  pauca  relietl 
Jugera  nirii  erant ;  pec  fertiHi  ilta  juvendf, 
Ncc  peoort  Moortuna  Mget,  nee  eoasmoda 
Baccho." 

Viae.  Georg.  it.  !£&. 

TarcDtum  &r  aurpasaed  all  the  otber 
citiea  of  Magnu  Gracia  in  apleodour 
and   importance;    the  first  artiafea  of 
Greece  were  employed  to  dcoorata  the 
dty   with    their    worksy  and   its  fine 
^larbour    secured    to  it    an  estenaive 
commerce  with  all  the  ports  of  the  [ 
Adriatic  and  of  Greece.     During  its 
independence*  it  bad  at  command  an 
army  of  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse. 
The  wool  of  the  sheep  grased  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Galesus  was  more  es- 
teemed for  its  fineness  than   that  of 
Apulia»  and  the  red-purple  dye  ob- 
tained from  the  murex  which  abounded 
in  the  neighbouring  seas,  was  celebrated 
among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.    In 
addition  to  these  sources  of  prosperity, 
it  was  famous  for  the  wines  produced 
by   the   vineyards  of   Aulon,  for  its 
sweet  figs,  and  its  fiiie  white  salt.  With 
such  elements  of  wealth,  it  might  have 
commandi'd  for  ages  the  commerce  of 
the  ancient  world.     But  its  riches  and 
luxury  soon  contributed  to  enervate  the 
citizens,  and  in  the  time  of  Horace  it 
had  already  become  degraded  by  the 
epithet  of  **  imbelle/*     The  ten  years* 
war  which  it  maintained  in  conjunction 
with  Pyrrhus  against  Rome  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  great  republic,  and  at  tlie 
close  of  the  war  it  became  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  Tarentum  has  even  higher  in- 
terest, as  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  and  as  the  residence 
of  its  illustrious  founder.  The  patron- 
age and  influence  of  the  celebrated 
mathematician  Ardiytas,  who  presided, 
as  strategos,  over  tlie*  councils  of  the 
republic  during  its  greatest  prosperity, 
afibrded  a  secure  and  hospitable  asylum 
to  the  Pythagorean  sect,  and  Tarentum 
became  the  resort  of  the  numerous 
followers  of  that  philosophy.  Plato, 
attracted  by  the  increasing  fame  of  the 


schools  of  TavnitniB,  camefr 
to  visit  theuy  and  was  entertained  by 
Arcbytas  as  his  gneak  during  bis  resi- 
dence ia  the  eity. 

After  the  second  attack  of  the  Ro- 
OMUiSv  in  the  seoaod  Pimic  war,  die 
city  was  treated  with  great  craehy; 
moat  of  its  statues  panthigs,  and  other 
works  of  art  were  removed  to  Rome 
aad  deposited  m  the  CapsCol ;  aofd  the 
preference  gBvsn  to  Bnadasioai,  as  a 
port*  fioaH^enaplotad  the  min  of  tfaia 
gfRsat  and  aacient  dtyv 

Modem  Tacsato  relaiaa  few 
of  its  fenaer  epuleoee.     It  has 
15,000   inhabitants,   mere  than  900O 
leas  than  it  bad  a  ceniiay  ago.     This- 
popolatkm  is  crowded  tof^lhcr  ia  loAy 
bouses  buiU  so  dose  to  each  other  that 
the  streets  are  as  dark  and  narrow  a» 
those  of  an  orieatak  town,  a  feet  wincb 
wiU  be  iitfelligiUe  when  we  state  that 
the  asodern  dty  occupies  tbe  site  of  the 
andent  dtadel,  whom  Roman  garrison 
so  successfully  withstood  the  attacks 
of  HannibaL     Tbe  shape  of  the  citj 
hm  been  likened  to  that  of  a  ship. 
The  rocky  isthmns  on  wUdi  it  stands 
wm  cot  tkroogh  by  Ferdiaaad  L  of 
Aragon,  to    secure    it  from    the  at- 
tacks of  tbe   Turks,  so  thai  it  is  in 
fact  an  island.     Dm  kai^  bridge  of 
7  arcbm  thrown  over  the  aatoral  cfaan^ 
nel  into  the  Mare  Piccolo^  for  the  pvr- 
poM   of  uniting  the   dty    with    the 
mdnland^  and  along  which  tlieaquednct 
is  carried*  hm  rendered  the  inner  har- 
bour  perfectly  useless^      Ships    must 
therefore  anchor  in  the  eater  roads,, 
called   the   Mare   Grande,   which  are 
much  exposed  to  south  and  south-west 
winds.     The  high  square  tower  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge  wm  erected  in  1404 
by  Rainmndello  Orsiai,  first  husband 
of  Mary  D*£nghica»the  thhrd  qneen  of 
King  liadishioH.     A  great  part  of  the 
population  subsasta  on  the  profits  of 
the  oyster  and  musde  fisheries.     The 
oyster  fishery  begins  on  St.  Andrew*^ 
day  and  ends  at  Easter;  tbe  asuade 
fishery  extends  from  Raster  to  Christ- 
mas*.    Both  are  subject  to  strict  laws 
contained  in  a  book  calkd  **  II  libro 
Rosso,*'  the  custody  of  which  is  con- 
fided to  the  chief  officer  of  the  Dogaoa. 
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Tke  Castle  and  fortificatiooa  were 
built  by  the  Empcrur  Charles  V.  They 
command  both  seas.  Towards  the 
Mare  Grande^  the  castle  is  flanked  by 
enormous  towers. 

The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  S. 
Cataldo,  a  native  of  Baphoe  Ln  Ireland, 
and  the  first  bishop  of  Taranto.  His 
diapel  is  rich  in  jtietra  dura,  with  which 
it  is  literally  inlaid.  The  ahar  and 
reliquiary  are  very  rich ;  the  image  of 
the  saint  is  of  silver,  the  sice  ef  life. 
In  the  sacristy  several  lelics  of  the  Irish 
saint  are  shown ;  among  these  are  his 
ring  and  cross  covered  with  precious 
stones.  Among  the  monuments  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Pjumv  Pumcb  or 
Tabaxto»  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
and  bis  wife  CATHAaiNx^  daughter  of 
Charles  Count  of  Valois  and  Catha. 
rine  Courtenay,  grand-daughter  of 
Bcddwin  11.,  in  whose  right  he  became 
titular  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Taranto  is  the  birthplace  of  Paisiello 
the  composer. 

The  Mare  Piccolo,  which  is  said  to 
be  12  miles  in  circumference,  is  still 
famous  for  the  immense  quantities  of 
shell  fish  with  which  it  abounds,  and 
for  the  great  number  of  coins,  gems, 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  earthen 
vases,  and  other  antiques  which  have 
been  found  upon  its  banka.  It  sup* 
plied  the  Liake  of  Fusaro  with  oysters. 
Among  the  shells,  for  which  it  is  now 
celebrated,  may  be  mentioned  the 
beautiful  argonauta,  several  varieties 
of  murex,  the  raodiola  lithophaga,  the 
mytilus  edulis,  and  the  pinna  nobilis, 
well  known  for  its  silky  tuft  called  tlie 
lanapennay  which  is  manufactured  into 
gloves  and  stockings,  and  of  which  the 
ancients  are  supposed  to  have  made 
the  light  gauae  dresses  worn  by  the 
dancing  girls,  as  we  see  them  repre- 
sented in  tlie  paintings  of  Pompeii. 
Near  a  hill,  called  the  Monte  Testaceo, 
composed,  like  the  hili  of  the  same 
name  aC  Rome,  almost  entirely  of  shells, 
the  celebrated  purple  dye  so  highly 
prized  by  the  Uomans  is  supposed  to 
have  been  prepared.  A  short  distance 
from  the  northern  shore  are  two  fresh- 
water springs,  rising  in  considerable 
volume  and  strength  from  the  middle 
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of  the  sea,  forming  large  circles  on 
the  surface,  and  su'fficiently  powerful 
to  drive  away  small  boats. 

The  Mare  Piccolo  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  promontories  of  II  Pis- 
sone  and  Punta  della  Penna.  Under 
the  latter,  on  the  northern  shore,  is  a 
small  stream  called  by  the  loeal  anti- 
quaries the  Galsesus ;  though  the  Cer- 
varo,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bay,  has  with  greater  probability  been 
identified  by  most  scholars  with  that 
classical  stream.  Above  the  shores  of  the 
Mare  Piccolo,  agreeably  placed  on  a  ris- 
ing ground  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  town,  is  a  pretty  villa,  formerly  occu  - 
pied  by  the  Earl  of  G  uilford  as  his  private 
quarantine  station,  during  has  governor- 
ship of  the  Ionian  islands.  Tbe  villa 
was  the  property  of  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop Capecelatro,  the  late  primate  of 
the  kingdom^  a  prelate  whose  amiable 
virtues  have  been  recorded  by  every 
traveller,  and  whose  estimable  character 
did  honour  to  the  church  of  which  he 
was  so  eminent  a  member. 

It  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galse- 
sus, in  the  present  valley  of  S.  Nicola, 
that  Virgil  met  with  the  aged  Corycian 
whose  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits  he 
has  commemorated  in  a  passage  already 
quoted  in  a  previous  page.  On  the 
same  bank  was  situated  the  hill  oT 
Anion,  so  much  prused  and  beloved 
by  Horace. 

*■  Unde  d  ParoB  prohibeot  iniqnw, 
Dulce  pelUtIf  ovibui  Oalcsi 
Flumen,  et  regnata  petam  Laooni 

Rura  PhalantOp 
III*  temnna  mihi  prater  omnei 
Anaulu*  rldet ;  ubi  non  Hymetto 
Mella  deceduat,  viridioue  eertat 

Biioca  VenaAro  » 
Ver  ubi  longum,  tepiduque  prabet 
Jupiter  brumas ;  et  amicus  Anion 
Fertili  Baeeho  mlnimiiiii  Falamis 

lavidet  uvis." 

HoR.  iL  r. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Tarentum  which  are  still  traceable 
may  be  mentioned  the  remains  of  the 
theatre,  the  circus,  and  some  traces 
of  temples.  The  theatre  is  pointed  out 
in  the  garden  of  the  Theresian  monks, 
and  even  its  ruins,  now  encumbered 
with  rubbish,  will  hardly  fail  to  remind 
the  traveller  of  the  interesting  events 
of  which  it  waa  the  scene.      It 
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while  sitting  in  tl^is  theatre,  which 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  gulf, 
that  the  citizens  saw  the  Roman  fleet 
laden  with  com  for  the  market  of  the 
capital  passing  down  the  Adriatic  on 
their  way  to  Puteoli,  a.  c.  280,  and 
were  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  of 
plunder  frhich  led  them  to  attack  and 
capture  the  ships.  It  was  here  also 
tliat  they  insulted  the  ambassadors  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  Roman  Senate 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  this  outrage, 
'i'he  result  of  these  injuries,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add,  was  the  ten  years* 
war  already  mentioned,  which  ended  in 
the  total  loss  of  their  independence. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Taranto  is 
still  aa  celebrated  for  its  honey  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Horace.  It  is  also 
famous  for  its  extensive  plantations  of 
cotton,  which  forms  its  staple  produce, 
and  for  its  extraordinary  variety  of 
fruits,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  fig,  the  almond,  the  medlar,  the 
orange,  the  pomegranate,  the  carouba, 
the  peach,  the  apricot,  and  others  which 
are  more  familiar  in  Northern  Europe. 
Ulie  date  palm  produces  fruit,  but  it 
ripens  imperfectly.  The  red  poppy  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  district  as 
a  dye. 

The  aqueduct  which  supplies  the 
city  with  water  is  a  remarkable  work, 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Nicephorus. 
The  source  is  said  to  be  distant  40  miles, 
during  12  of  which  the  water  is  carried 
through  a  subterranean  channel,  whose 
course  is  marked  by  spiracoH,  or  air 
holes.  For  the  last  3  miles  it  is  brought 
into  the  city  upon  arcades. 

Opposite  Taranto,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Mare  Grande,  between  tlie  points 
of  Rondinelia  and  San  Vito,  are  two 
small  flat  islands,  now  dedicated  to  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul.  They  are  the 
Choeradffi  of  Thucydides,  who  mentions 
that  they  were  visited  by  the  Athenian 
general,  Demosthenes,  in  the  expcdi. 
tion  against  Sicily,  and  that  he  was 
here  joined  by  some  Messapian  archers. 
The  island  of  S.  Pietro,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  al>out  4  miles,  and  that  of 
S.  Paolo  is  about  2  miles  in  circum« 
ference.  The  monastery  of  S.  Pietro 
on  the  former  was  endowed  with  various 


privileges  by  Bohemond,  upon  whom, 
his  father  Robert  Guiscard  conferred 
the  principality  of  Taranto.  His  wife 
Constance,  daughter  of  Philip  I.  King 
of  France,  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  grant  of  these  privileges,  as  Is 
proved  by  the  original  deeds  which  are 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
catliedral  of  Taranto.  They  are  dated 
11 18  and  1119.  The  island  of  S.  Ptoul 
was  fortified  by  the  celebrated  Jacobin 
Field  Marshal,  Chevalier  de  Lados, 
the  author  of  the  '*  Liaisons  Dange- 
reuses,**  who  is  buried  within  the  fortress. 
The  Capo  di  San  Vito  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  town  and  gulf,  and 
of  the  distant  shores  of  Calabria.  It 
is  covered  with  wild  caper  trees  and 
asphodels,  and  has  a  watch-tower, 
erected  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  defence 
against  pirates. 

The  title  of  Prince  of  Taranto,  which 
was  borne,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Bohe- 
mond, was  conferred  by  Charles  II.  of 
Anjou  on  his  son  Philip,  whose  tomb 
we  have  noticed  in  the  cathedral.  His 
three  sons,  however,  dying  widiout 
male  issue,  the  title,  with  that  of  Em- 
peror  of  Constantinople,  which  he  had 
derived,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
from  his  wife  as  the  heiress  of  the  last 
of  the  Latin  Emperors  of  the  East, 
was  carried  into  the  family  of  Del 
Baizo  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Margaret  with  Francesco  del  Balzo. 
Tliis  family,  which  boasted  of  their 
descent  from  Alaric  King  of  the  Goths, 
came  into  the  kingdom  with  Charles 
I.  of  Anjou,  and  after  enjoying  the 
dukedom  of  Andria,  became  extinct  in 
the  person  of  the  Count  di  Castro,  in 
the  reign  of  Charies  V.  The  title  of 
Duke  of  Taranto  was  conferred  by 
Napoleon  on  Marshal  Macdonald,  and 
is  now  borne  by  his  son. 

Taranto  is  the  country  of  the  cele- 
brated spider  to  which  it  gives  name, 
the  tarantula,  whose  bite  is  the  reputed 
cause  of  that  peculiar  melancholy  mad- 
ness which  can  only  be  cured  by  music 
and  dancing.  The  whole  of  this  district 
between  Brindisi,  Taranto,  and  Otranto 
afllbrds  numerous  examples  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  disorder,  and  of  the  mode 
of  cure  adopted ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
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admitted  by  the  natives  themselves, 
that  the  imagination  has  great  influence 
in  its  production.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  effect  is  produced,  not  by  the  spider, 
but  by  the  scorpion;  although  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  tarantula  is  often 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every 
town  of  the  district.  The  English 
traveller  will  perhaps  hardly  require 
to  be  infonned,  that  in  the  last  century 
Dr.  Cirillo  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  the  result  of  his  observations 
and  researches,  proving  that  the  taran- 
tula has  mot  the  power  of  producing 
these  eflTectSy  or  indeed  any  injurious 
effecu  whatever.  {J^U*  Trofis.  xvi. 
2SS.)  Tlie  cure  of  a  tartntaia  is  a 
general  signal  for  a  musical  holiday 
throughout  t&e  village  in  which  ir 
occurs ;  feasting  and  dancing  are  always 
added,  and  the  process  of  cure  is  conse- 
quently so  expensive,  that  refractory 
husbands,  it  is  said,  have  in  late  years 
refused  to  sanction  it.  Tarantitmo, 
therefore,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
is  gradually  becoming  rare.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  for 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  cere- 
monies observed  on  these  occasions, 
which  are  regarded  by  most  writers  as 
the  remains  of  the  orgies  observed  in 
the  celel>ntion  of  the  worsliip  of  Bac- 
chus. *'  Musicians,  expert  in  the  art,  are 
summoned,  and  the  patient,  attired  in 
white,  and  gaudily  adorned  with  various 
coloured  ribands,  vine  leaves,  and 
trinketo  of  all  kinds,  is  led  out,  holding 
a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  on  a  terrace, 
in  the  midstof  her  sympathising  friends; 
she  sits  with  her  head  reclining  on  her 
hands,  while  the  musical  performers  try 
the  different  chords,  keys,  tones,  and 
tunes  that  may  arrest  her  wanderfng 
attention,  or  suit  her  taste  or  caprice. 
I  heard  some  specimens  of  these  pre- 
ludes, which  resemble  unconnected 
pieces  of  recitative.  The  sufferer  usually 
rises  to  some  melancholy  melody  in  a 
minor  key,  and  slowly  follows  its  move- 
ments by  her  steps ;  it  is  then  that  the 
musician  has  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  skill,  by  imperceptibly 
accelerating  the  time,  till  it  falls  into 
the  merry  measure  of  the/n'zxica,  which 
is,  in  facty  that  of  the  Tarentella  or 


national  fiance,  only  that  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Tarenline  air  greater 
variety,  and  a  more  polislied  and  even 
scientific  style,  is  observable.  She  con- 
tinues dancing  to  various  successions 
of  these  tunes  as  long  as  her  breath  and 
strength  allow,  occasionally  selecting 
one  of  the  bystanders  as  her  partner, 
and  sprinkling  her  face  with  cold  water, 
a  large  vessel  of  which  is  always  placed 
near  at  hand.  While  she  rests  at  times, 
the  guests  invited  relieve  her  by  dancing 
by  turns  after  the  fashion  of  the  country ; 
and  when,  overcome  by  resistless  lassi- 
tude and  faintness,  she  determines  to 
give  over  for  the  day,  she  takes  the 
pail  or  jar  of  water,  and  pours  its 
contents  entirely  over  her  person,  from 
her  head  downwards.  This  is  the 
signal  for  her  friends  to  undress  and 
convey  her  to  bed;  after  which  the 
rest  of  the  company  endeavour  to  fur- 
tlier  her  recovery  by  devouring  a  sub- 
stantial repast,  which  is  always  prepared 
on  the  occasion.** 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  steam 
communication  has  been  established 
between  Taranto,  Gallipoli,  Messina, 
and  Naples.  The  steamer,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Neapolitan  Company,  does 
not  run  on  stated  days,  and  makes  a 
rather  long  stay  at  each  port ;  but  the 
voyage^  which  occupies  about  10  days^ 
may  possibly 'be  convenient  to  some 
travellers  who  may  desire  to  shorten  the 
land  route. 

The  road  on  quitting  Taranto  leaves 
the  Mare  Piccolo  on  the  left,  and  the 
Salina  Grande  and  the  village  of  Fag- 
giano  on  the  right.  The  salt  lakes,  which 
have  no  visible  communication  with  the 
sea,  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  are  very 
productive.  The  largest  is  said  to  be 
eight  miles  in  circumference.  The 
road  passes  through  the  villages  of 
Rocca  Ferraia  and  S.  Martina.  The 
former  is  the  birthplace  of  Giorgio 
Basta,  the  celebrated  general  of  the 
imperial  army  in  Hungary  in  the  16th 
century,  whose  works  on  military  tac- 
tics were  long  regarded  as  text  books 
in  the  continental  armies.  Shortly  be- 
fore it  reaches  Montepsrano,  on  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  villages  of  S.  Giorgio 
and  Carosino  are  seen;   the  latter  is 
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made  contpicooos  by  a  Utrge  bntmial 
castle. 

1.  10  M^nteparamo,  a  ▼ilJage  of  800 
MMilt.  Soon  after  leaving  it,  we  pass 
through  Fragagnano  and  Sava,  situated 
in  a  dull  uninteresting  country. 

1.   lO  Mmmduria,    A  well  built  town 
of  about  6000  inhabitants,  atill  wtaiii- 
ing  its  andent   name.       It  contains 
seTcral  handsonse  buildings,  and  is  the 
residence  of   many  rich    proprietors. 
Half  a  mite  from  the   town  is  the 
celebrated  well,  described  lo  accurately 
by  Pliny  that  bis  account  of  it  is  as 
trne  now   as   when  it  was  written : 
**  nequeczhaustiaaquis  miouitur,  neque 
infuais  augetnr."     The  waters  preserve 
a  constant  equality,   and    are    never 
known  to  increase  or  decrease  beyond 
the  usual  liasitSy  however  much  may 
be  taken  from  them.     The  well   is 
Mtuated  in  a  large  circular  cavern  in 
the  tertiary  rock,  which    abounds  in 
marine  shells.     It  wiH  weH  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  visit.     It  is  called  by  the 
country  people  the    Bath  of  Venus. 
Archidamua,   King  of  Sparta,  son  of 
.  Agesilaus,  died   at   Muiduria.       He 
•  came  Irem  Gveeee  to  assist  the  people 
.-of  Tareotum  agasost  the   Messiqnans 
and  Lacanians,  and  perished  in  a  battle 
'  fought  near  the  town.     His  body  was 
,  captured  by  the  enemy,  who  reAned  it 
the  rites  of  bvrial, — the  only  instance,  it 
is  said,  in  which  the  body  of  a  Spaitaii 
king  was  deprived  of  intermcwt.     The 
■  ancient  widls  of   the  city,  of  which 
there  are  considerabie  remains,  resem- 
-  fole  those  of  Syracuse.     They  are  com- 
posed of  large  quadrilateral  blocks,  in 
n>gnlar  courses,  without  cement.    Near 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Mandurino  are 
'  some  subterranean  vaults,  the  remains 
probably  of  reservoirs. 

A  bad  horse  road  leads  from  Man- 
duria  to  Gallipoli  through  Avetrana, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
distant  30  miles.  The  cross  road 
(ooimntno  traveno)  from  Taranto  to 
Brittdiri,  through  Oria  and  Meaagne 
(distance  S  posts),  passes  through 
Manduria.    (  Route  55,} 

The  road  to  Otranto  proceeds  along 
a  dreary  and  marshy  plain,  passing 
through  S.  Pancrasio,  before  it  reaches— 


If.  18  Gnagnano,  a  post  station  and 
village  of  about  ISOO  souls.  Beyond 
it  the  laiger  villages  of  Campi  and  No- 
voli  are  passed.  On  the  west  of  the 
latter  is  the  church  called  Madonna 
di  Costacntinopoli.  The  appranch  to 
Lecce  is  over  a  pl«o  of  great  extent, 
well  cultivated,  and  covered  vrith 
villages. 

1|.  15  Lkcck,  the  andeirt  Lydnm 
or  Lupi»,  is  an  episcopal  city,  and  the 
capoluogo  of  the  dislretto,  in  a  sitoatico 
remark^le  lor  mMmg  but  its  excea- 
sive  dullness.  It  is  a  fortified  town 
of  16,000  souh,  and  is  entered  by  a 
luHidsome  gateway.  It  contains  many 
magnificent  buildings,  among  wlucb 
the  palace  of  the  gosernm  is  pnrtiea- 
lariy  conspicuotts.  The  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Oroncio,  the  fint  bishop  of 
the  see,  is  of  Loinbard  nrabitecCara, 
and  has  a  wooden  roof  richly 
and  gilt.  Frederick  of  Aragon 
his  queen  Isabella  are  aaid  to  Imve  been 
crowned  within  its  walls  in  1497  by 
Cardinal  Borgia.  Many  rich  vane  tme 
found  in  the  dtv  and  its  subuHis.  In 
the  public  square  is  the  maible  coUnun 
brought  from  Brindisi,  when,  the  po- 
destal  Irom  which  it  fell  m  1598  atill 
remains.  Lecce  is  the  hirtbpiace  of 
Domenico  de  Angelis  the  historiaa  «f 
the  city  and  the  biographer  of  llie 
learned  men  of  the  province  of  Otnmto ; 
and  of  Scipio  Ammirato  the  eminent 
historian  of  the  l$th  centary.  King 
Tancred,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Roger, 
the  eldest  son  of  Roger  II.,  bore  the 
title  of  Count  of  Lecce  in  ri^^  of  his 
mother.  This  title  was  revived  in  the 
present  century  in  lavour  of  Don  An- 
tonio, brother  of  the  present  king.  Near 
Lecce,  at  a  spot  called  Ruge  in  the 
middle  i^es,  is  the  rite  of  the  ancient 
Rudise,  the  birthplace  of  Ennins  the 
father  of  Latin  poetry :  — 

"  Enniiu  emeruit^  CalabrU  in  montitMU  ortnt, 
Contiffuuf  pool,  Scipio  maffne,  tibi. 

Ovn>.  D»  jM,  dm,  n. 

A  new  road  has  recently  been 
opened  to  the  Adriatic,  which  is  the 
favourite  promenade.  A  cross  road 
branches  off  from  Lecce  to  Oaliipoli 
tiirough  S.  Pietno  in  Lama  nod  Nardo 
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(Ronte  58.).  Another  good  road  leads 
directly  south  through  Calatma,  a  town 
Mooging  to  the  house  of  Spinola  and 
Ugento,  to  Cap9  di  Leuoa,  the  lapy- 
gian  promontory.  It  fMsses  through 
•  auooBiBion  of  gardens,  ▼ineyards,  md 
viUagea,  vhicfa«  though  remote,  and 
litde  itequentsd  by  traveUen,  are  peo* 
pied  by  rich,  poUslied,  and  hoepit* 
able  inhabiiaotR.  Capo  -di  Lcvoa,  the 
celebrated  promontoiy  of  lapyginm, 
or  the  Salentinum  Promontorium,  is 
the  extreme  point  of  the  heel  of  Italy. 
Santa  Maria  di  Leuca  marks  the  site  of 
ancient  Leuca,  celebrated  for  the  stink- 
ing spring  wliere  Hercules  overthrew 
the  giants.  The  view  from  the  pro- 
montory is  very  fine,  extending  in  fine 
wrea»1ier  lo  the  Aciveennraian  moun- 
uias  in  Albania.  Excellent  tobacco, 
cotton,  flax  and  olives  are  produced  by 
the  higbW  cultivated  aoil  on  every  part 
of  the  cape. 

.  1^.  IS  Mmim0,  lliisamalltown  of 
3000  souls,  and  the  Dcighhouring  vil- 
lageof  Calimera,  are  AttMDiam  colonieji, 
tupposed  to  have  come  over  as  settlers 
in  the  9th  century.  They  stiH  retain  the 
Greek  language,  and  are  remarkable 
,  for  the  beauty  of  their  women.  On 
the  left  of  the  heath,  on  approaching 
Otnuto,  is  the  lake  called  Gli  Aiimeni. 

]}.  12  OTRAHTd.  (/im:  Immaco- 
lata;  tolerable.)  Hus once celebimted 
city  has  dwindled  down  from  its  ancient 
splendour  and  prosperity  into  a  miser^ 
able  fishing  village  of  little  more  than 
flOOO  inhidiitanbi,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  malaiia,  with  which,  like  Blan- 
fredoma  and  Brindisi,  it  is  heavily 
afflicted.  It  is  still,  however,  the  seat 
of  an  archbisbopric. 

As  the  Hydruntum  of  the  ancients* 
b  is  celebrated  ibr  the  project  o^ 
Pyxrhus,  who  proposed  to  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Adriatic  from  hence  to 
Apoi  Ionia,  in  order  to  connect  Italy 
with  Greece.  During  the  Norman 
rule  Otranto  was  the  scene  of  the 
embarkation  of  the  Norman  warriors 
ttoder  Robert  Goiscard  and  Behemond 
£ar  the  siege  of  Ourasxo. 

Otranto  has  little  interest  now  to 
detain  the  traveller,  beyond  its  Gaatit, 
recdcrcd  familiar  to  the  Engltsh  visitor 


by  the  romance  of  Horace  Walpole. 
The  realiiies  of  it,  however,  will  by  no 
means  be  commensurate  with  the 
nodons  insfnred  by  that  well-known 
fiction.  It  was  built  by  Alfonso  of 
Aragon,  and  its  massive  walls,  with  the 
two  large  circular  towers,  added  by 
the  Emperor  CHiarles  V.,  constitute 
almost  the  only  picturesque  object  in 
the  city.  On  the  parapets  and  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  are  still  preserved 
severri  enormous  bombs  of  granite,  the 
relics  of  die  temporary  occupation  by 
the  Turks  which  has  given  to  Otranto 
so  mrueh  historical  interest.  The  land- 
ing of  the  Turkish  army  under  Achmet 
Pacha,  grand  vixier  of  the  victorions 
Mahomet  1 1.,  took  place  July  26. 1 480. 
Their  siege  and  capture  of  the  for- 
tress filled  all  Christendom  with  terror, 
and  the  Italian  states  forgot  the  discords 
hy  which  they  were  severally  agitated, 
in  order  to  unite  in  a  common  crusade' 
Ibr  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders.  The 
population  of  Otranto  at  this  period 
was  upwards  of  SOgOOO  souls ;  12,000 
were  massacred,  and  the  rich  who 
eould  pay  a  ransom,  and  the  young  who 
could  be  sold,  were  reduced  to  slavery. 
Tlie  archbishop  and  priests  were  the 
principal  obfects  of  Turkish  violence, 
and  the  churches  were  exposed  to  every 
kind  oi  profanation.  The  Pope,  Six- 
tus  IV.,  who  is  accused  of  having 
plotted  with  the  Venetians  to  bring 
about  this  invasion,  became  so  alarmed 
for  his  personal  safety  that  be  hesitated 
whether  he  sbcnild  not  at  once  abandon 
Rome  and  seek  an  asylum  in  France. 
But  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  afterwards 
Alfonso  II.,  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Otranto  with  an  array  collected  from 
various  states  of  Europe,  and  after 
sustaining  some  reverses,  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Turkish  comnoander  to 
capitulate,  August  16.  1481.  The 
death  of  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  probably 
hastened  this  event  more  than  the  va- 
lour or  successes  of  the  Christian  army. 

Many  parts  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bouHiood  still  retain  marics  of  the 
bombardment.  Tlie  ooast  of  Albania 
is  visible  from  the  ramparts  in  fine 
weather. 

Tlie  Cathedral  contains  several  co- 
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lumns  taken  from  tlie  ruins  of  a 
Temple  of  Minerva,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  city,  now  called  &  Nicola. 
The  floor  is  a  very  ancient  mosaic, 
representing  grotesque  animals  and 
trees.  It  iu6rered  greatly  in  the  15th 
century,  from  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  who 
occupied  it  as  a  stable.  The  bones 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  slain  in 
the  contest  with  the  Turks  are  pre* 
served  in  a  separate  chapel.  In  the 
walls  of  die  house  of  the  syndic  are  two 
dedicatory  altars  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Verus.  At  a  little  distance  from 
the  city  is  the  Torre  del  Serpe,  erected 
by  tlie  Venetians  as  a  lighthouse  for 
the  port, 

Tlie  journey  between  Naples  and 
Otranto  usually  occupies  7  days  by  a 
vetturino.  By  the  diligence  or  corriere 
to  Lecce,  it  may  be  done  in  S  days  and 
4  nights.  There  is  a  light  sailing 
packet  from  Otranto  to  Corfu,  which 
professes  to  keep  up  a  weekly  commu- 
nication between  the  ports ;  but,  as  its 
arrival  and  departure  are  uncertain, 
passengers  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
wait  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  tlie  length 
of  passage  is  of  course  doubtful,  some> 
times  occupying  many  days,  at  others 
only  12  hours.  The  fare  by  this 
packet  is  5  dollars,  lialf  of  which  goes 
to  the  government,  and  half  to  the 
captain.  Passengers  provide  them- 
selves with  everything,  and  the  captain 
expects  to  be  invited  to  breakfast  and 
dinner.  In  fine  weather,  when  there 
is  so  little  wind  as  to  make  the  packet 
uncertain,  a  six-oarcd  scampavia  is 
often  despatched.  Before  embarking 
there  are  numerous  formalities  to  be 
gone  through  with  the  custom-house, 
health  and  police  oflicers;  but  the 
English  Vice- Consul,  Signor  Francesco 
Corchia,  who  resides  constantly  at 
Otranto,  is  very  obliging,  and  is  always 
ready  to  facilitate  these  arrangements. 
The  vetturini  generally  charge  15  louis 
from  Naples  to  Otranto.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  travellers  desirous  of 
proceeding  to  Greece  will  find  it  by 
far  the  most  desirable  plan  to  take  the 
Austrian  steamer  at  Ancona,  both  on 
account  of  economy  and  comfort,  and 


also  for  the  comparative  certainty  in 
regard  to  time. 

No  traveller  who  haa  any  regard  for 
his  personal  comfort  will  think  of 
landing  at  Otranto  on  his  return  from 
Corfu.  The  lassarettoa  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan and  Sicilian  ports  generally  awarm 
with  vermin,  and  are  noted  for  the 
vexatious  character  of  their  manage* 
ment;  and  that  of  Otranto  offers  no 
exception  to  this  rule* 


ROUTE  S5. 

TARAMZO   TO   BEINSISI. 

42  Italian  miles. 

The  shortest  road  is  through  FVan- 
cavilla,  Oria,  and  ^esagne ;  tliougli,  if 
the  traveller  be  desirous  of  visiting 
Manduria  (Route 54.),  be  will  then 
join  the  cross  road  (eaauaiiw  IrcrMrao) 
to  Brindisi,  calculated  as  m  course  of  S 
posts ;  ^out  20  miles. 

The  upper  road  leaves  Taranto  by  the 
bridge  over  tlie  Mare  Piccolo,  and 
sweeps  round  its  northern  shore,  croaa- 
ing  the  Cervaro  and  Valle  di  S.  Niooln 
before  reaching— 

10  MontejasL     Beyond  it  is  — 

2  Grottaglie,  a  town  of  6000  souls. 

8  FroHcaviUOf  a  town  of  13r50O 
souls,  including  several  dependent  vil- 
lages ;  it  was  the  property  of  S.  Cario 
Borromeo.  The  road-side  is  profuse!  j 
covered  with  aloes. 

4  Ort'o,  an  episcopal  city  of  GOOD 
souls,  occupies  the  site  and  almost  pre- 
serves the  name  of  the  ancient  city  d 
Hyria  or  Uria,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus  as  having  been  founded  by  the 
Cretan  followers  of  Minos  before  the 
Trojan  war.  It  gave  the  name  of  the 
Sinus  Urias  to  the  neighbouring  sea  na 
far  north  as  Mona  Garganus.  It  is 
picturesquely  placed  on  a  steep  emi- 
nence, surmounted  by  a  castle  formerly 
belonging  to  the  dukes  of  FrancavUln* 
It  is  8urr(Minded  by  olive  plantaUona^ 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  oal» 
and  the  ground  is  highly  cultivated*, 
abounding  in  vineyards,  gardena,  and 
orchards.  The  city  maintains  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  honey  and  wax.  The 
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village  of  Latiano  is  passed  between 
this  and  Mesagne. 

10  Mesagne,  a  town  of  about  7000 
souls,  Mtuated  on  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  Bosco  di  Mesagne,  and  about 
midway  between  Oria  and  Brindisi. 
We  approach  Brindist  through  a  coun- 
try naturally  rich  and  fertile,  but  en- 
tirely uncultiTnted,  and  bearing  evi- 
dence of  that  desolation  for  which  tlie 
once  famous  port  of  ancient  Italy  is 
remarkable. 

8  BaiNDisi,  described  in  the  next 
Route, 


ROUTE  56, 


BARI  TO   BRllTDISt. 

Fottf.  Miles. 

BaritoMola  -  -  U  »  13 

Mola  to  Monopoli    -  -  l|  »  16 

Monopoll  to  Fasano  •  l    ca    8 

Fasano  to  Osluni     »  -  H  »  12 

Ostuni  to  San  Vito  «  •  l|  s    8 

San  ^to  to  Brindisi  «  1     »  1 2 


8 


69 


The  road  follows  the  sea-coast.  It 
is  bad  in  many  places,  and  obstructed 
by  large  blocks  of  stone,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally used  by  carriages  of  the  country. 

As  fiir  as  Monopoli  it  is  a  cammino 
iravtno  of  S  posts.  From  S.  Vito  to 
Brindisi  is  a  cammino  traveno  of  1  post. 

1^.  13  Mola,  a  small  port  with 
9300  inhabitants.  It  once  numbered 
1 3,000,  but  1 1,000  were  swept  away  by 
the  plague  in  1710.  On  the  right  of  the 
road  is  the  convent  of  S.  Vito,  and  be- 
yond it  is  Conver$ano,  an  episcopal  city 
of  9000  souls,  with  a  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery, in  which  are  preserved  some 
curious  letters  of  Mary  D*£nghien^ 
queen  of  King  Ladislaus. 

The  road  passes  through  a  richly  cuU 
tivated  country,  diversified  by  olive  and 
carouba  trees,  to  PoUffnano,  a  small 
town  of  5000  inhabitants,  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  high  rocky  cliflT,  in  which 
is  a  large  and  curious  cavern  to  which 
the  sea  has  access.  Several  remains  of 
antiquity  and  coins  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Arnetum.  A 
pleasing  drive  hence  to  — 

1.  16  Monopoli,  an  episcopal  city  and 


port  of  15,000  inhabiunu,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  lower  Greek  colonies.  It 
is  the  residence  of  numerous  opulent 
proprietors.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine 
building,  containing  a  painting  of  S. 
Sebastian  by  Pahna  Feccftio.  On  the 
sea  shore,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
from  the  city,  are  the  ruins  of  Gnatia, 
mentioned  by  Horace  in  bis  journey, 
as  the  place  where  he  and  his  compa- 
nions, now  reduced  to  Mectenas,  Virgil, 
Heiiodorus,  and  Plotius,  were  amused 
by  the  pretended  miracle  of  the  Incense 
burning  on  the  altar  without  fire,  a  mi- 
racle which  reads  like  the  classic  pro* 
totype  of  the  national  solemnity  of  mo- 
dern times :  — 

"  Dehinc  GnatU,  Irmnhls 
Ir&tif  extructa,  dedlt,  risusqde  jocosque ; 
Dum,  flammA  tine,  thura  liquescere  limine 

•aero 
Persuadere  cnpit :  credat  Judcuf  Apella, 
Non  ego ;  namque  Deoi  didici  lecurum  agere 

•vum: 
Nee  ft  quia  miri  faciat  natara,  Deoi  id 
Triples  ex  alto  cccli  demittere  tecto." 

Gnatia  is  now  called  Torre  d'Egnasia. 
The  road  leaves  the  shore  at  Monopoli, 
and  proceeds  in  a  southern  direction 
to  — 

1 .  8  Fasano,  a  small  but  rich  town 
of  about  10,000  souls,  the  last  of  the 
province  of  Bari.  Tlie  whole  of  this 
district  is  marked  by  tlie  abundance 
of  olive  grounds  and  oil  presses.  We 
now  enter  the  Terra  d'Otranto. 

1^.  12  Othmi,  a  flourishing  town 
of  11,700  inhabitants,  picturesquely 
situated.  4  miles  from  it,  Carovigno  is 
passed.  Oaks  occur  scattered  among 
the  olive  grounds  by  the  road  side.  A 
flat  plain  extends  hence  to  Brindi&i. 

1^.  8  S,  Vito,  a  small  town  and  post 
station  of  4700  inhabitants. 

1.  12  Brindisi,  the  once  famous^ 
city  of  Brundusium,  the  great  nava^ 
station  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  now 
become  a  miserable  place  of  6500  in-* 
habitants,  who  suffer  from  the  pestilent 
malaria;  while  its  celebrated  port  is 
allowed  to  remain  choked  up  with  sand, 
without  an  effort  to  restore  it.  Its 
streets  arefilled  with  dilapidated  houses, 
and  the  whole  city,  though  still  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  wears  the  aspect 
of  want  and    misery.      As  the   port 
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for  the  embarkatum  of  the  Roman 
armies  for  Greece  and  Asia*  it  was 
much  patruniied  by  the  emperors ;  and 
it  is  celebrated  for  the  siege  sus- 
tained in  it  by  Poinpey,  who  luul  taken 
lefuge  in  its  citadel  with  the  consuls 
mod  senators  of  iiome,  against  the 
victorious  army  of  Csnar.  Its  double 
harbour  is  accurately  and  minutely  de- 
scribed by  CaBsar.  (Beil.  Civ.  i.  25.}; 
but  it  is  to  him  that  the  first  eflbc- 
tual  attempts  to  destroy  the  harbour 
must  be  attributed.  In  tlie  subse- 
quent convention  held  here  to  adjust 
the  disputes  between  Antony  and  Au« 
gustua,  Mecssnaa  was  accompanied  by 
Horace,  whose  celebrated  satire,  descrip- 
tive of  his  journey,  has  given  additional 
interest  to  tlie  town. 

**  Brunduflum  longs  finu  chart«que  vicque.** 

Pacuvius  the  painter  and  dramatic 
poet,  the  nephew  of  Eiinius,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Brundusium,  and  Virgil  died 
here  on  his  return  from  his  expedition 
to  Greece,  Sept.  2Z  b.o.  19.  During 
the  Norman  rule,  Tancred  aaaembled 
«t  Brindist  Che  |lower  of  his  chivalry, 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  bis  favourite 
son  Roger,  with  Irene,  the  daughter  of 
the  Gre«k  emperor.  At  that  period  it 
was  the  chief  port  for  the  embarkation 
of  the  Crusaders,  but  when  the  expedi- 
tions to  the  Holy  Land  ceased,  Brin- 
disi  rapidly  sunk  into  lasignifioaDce  as 
a  naval  port.  Still  greater  disasters 
-were  inflicted  by  the  sack  of  Che  dty  by 
ijouis.  King  of  Hungary,  in  1346,  and 
>again  by  Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  the 
same  century.  In  1456,  it  was  al- 
Yno^t  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
^uake,  which  overthrew  the  buildings, 
and  buried  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bilants  under  the  ruins.  From  this 
disaster  it  has  never  recovered.  Several 
c»f  the  Angiovineand  Angonese  princes 
endeavoured  to  restore  its  prosperity, 
but  the  loss  of  population  and  the  in- 
creasing malaria  of  the  district  made  it 
impassible  to  arrest  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  its  decline.  Sven  in  recent 
years  the  enormous  produce  of  oil  from 
the  ne%hbourin£  olive  grounds  has 
failed  to  counteract  the  inAaence  of  the 
unhealthineas  of  the  site. 


The  city  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land 
between  two  arms  of  the  sea  which  fonn 
the  inner  harbour.  The  port  is  entered 
by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  secure  finim 
every  wind.  The  dykes,  which  by  nar- 
rowing the  entrance,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  th^  ruin  of  Brindisi  aa  a  port 
were  constructed  by  Csesar.  The  in- 
jury, however,  whidi  they  have  caused 
is  by  no  means  irreparable,  and  nothing 
but  skilful  engineering  is  necessary  to 
restore  the  harbour  to  its  ancient  state 
of  efficiency,  and  to  remove  the  mo« 
rasses  which  now  fill  the  neighboorfaood 
with  malaria.  Tlie  pinna  nobilis  abounds 
in  the  outer. hariwnr,  but  the  silk  ob- 
tained from  it  i«  sent  to  Taranto  to  be 
manufactured.  The  oysters  are  still 
in  repute  as  they  .were  in  the  time  ni 
Pliny,  who  tells  us  that  they  were  taken 
to  the  Lucrine  to  be  fattened. 

Near  the  i^ntrance  gate  of  the  city 
is  the  Gothic  portal  of  adrarch  destroy- 
ed by  earthquakes,  which  deserves  exa- 
mination. The  cathedral  has  suflPered 
nearly  aa  muzh  by  earthquakes,  and 
has  nothing  to  call  £at  a  deacripcion. 
It  is  interening,  faowevM*,  as  the  scene 
of  the  marriage  and  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  and  his  second 
wife  Yolanda  in  ]  225.  Almost  the  4inly 
object  of  interest  in  Brindisi  is  its  fine 
Castle,  flanked  by  enormous  round 
towers,  founded  by  Frederick  II.,  and 
completed  by  Charles  V.  It  forms  a 
striking  object  Iram  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  marble  column  near  the  church, 
the  counterpart  of  that  in  the  puUic 
square  of  Jueoce,  is  50  leet  high,  and 
is  remarkable  tor  its  capital,  wfaicli  is 
ornamented  with  the  heads  oi  sea  di- 
vinities. The  pedestal  to  wliich  Che 
Lecce  column  origiaaily  belonged  ia 
still  preserved  here.  These  ooluaans 
have  been  conaideicd,  without  aulfi- 
cient  reason,  to  have  been  Micient  fire 
beacons. 

Brindisi  is  the  only  pravincial  city 
in  the  continental  part  of  the  kingWi 
wIRch  has  a  public  library.  It  was 
founded  by  Monsigaoce  de  lico,  aad 
bequeathed  by  him  to  his  native  place* 

The  country  around  Brindisi,  parti- 
cularly towards  I*ecce,  is  covered  with 
extensive   thickets    of  ientiacua  (the 
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ftaastio-tree),  called  by  tiie  inhabitants 
restinco,  and  used  for  fuel. 

The  Malta  steamera  touch  at  Brio- 
disi  on  their  way  to  Corfu  and  Patras ; 
and,  with  the  riew  of  resuscitating  the 
trade  of  the  port,  an  mtrtpdt  has  been 
established,  by  a  royal  decree,  where 
foreign  goods  may  be  imported  and 
stored,  with  the  right  of  re-exporting 
them  on  the  mere  condition  of  ob- 
senring  certain  rules  and  formalities. 


ROUTE  57. 

BRINDISI   TO    LCCCK    AND    OTRAKTO. 

There  are  two  roads  for  Uie  choice  of 
the  traveller ; 

I.  The  shortest,  27  m.  to  Lecce,  pro- 
ceeds along  the   plain*  abounding   in 
myrtles  and  tamarisks,  through  S.  I^etro 
Vernotico  and  Squinsano  to  Lecce. 
16  Squinzaoo. 
11  Lecce. 

IL  Through  Mesagne  and  Cellino 
it  is  a  cammino  traver§o  to  Lecce,  com- 
prising 4  posts,  equal  to  33  miles.  The 
distance  from  Lecce  to  Oti-antu  is  3 
posts,  equal  to  24  miles,  making  a  total 
distance  of  7  posts  or  57  miles. 

I.  8  Mesagne,  a  town  of  7000 
souls,  finely  situated  in  a  healthy  and 
ezteuHve  plain.  It  disputes  with  Mas- 
jBafra  the  honour  of  occupying  the  site 
jo£  Messapia,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  district.  In  the  13th  cea- 
tury  the  town  was  sacked  by  die  troops 
of  Manfred. 

1^.  12  Cellino.  The  other  road 
joins  this  at  Squinzano. 

II.  IS  Lecce     1     j sv_i  • 

if  12  M.rUoo  I    '''S^.i" 
]}.  12  Otranto  J 


Route  54. 


ROUTE  59. 

LBCCK  TO   QALLirOU. 

3  posu  •■  SS  Italian  milss. 

This  i«  a  eammint  tratmrto  of^e 
poet  After  leaving  Lecce,  the  road 
paiscy  by  the  Cappucctni,  and  through 
S.  Piefro  in  L«ma,  a  village  of  1400 
aovla.   The  road  is  tolerably  good. 

1.  S  CopertinOi,  a  am^l  town  of 
4000  ooola,  wiueh  obtained  tone  oelo- 


brity  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  fine 
castle  bmlt  here  by  Alfonso  Castriot, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Scanderbej^. 
i.  6  Nardo,  a  well  built  and  in- 
dustrious town  of  9000  inltabitants, 
belonging  to  the  counts  of  Conversaoo, 
surrounded  by  a  cultivated  country 
abounding  in  olive  plantations,  and 
remaritable  for  its  considerable  trade 
in  cottons  and  snofT  It  occupiea 
the.  site  of  Neritam,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  in  conjunction  with 
Gallipoli.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  An- 
tonio Caraociolo,  Bsrbn  of  Corano, 
a  learned  writer  of  the  17th  century, 
atill  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Imperio  Vendicato,*'  and  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  **  Cormdino.*  The  small  cir- 
cnlar  chapel  or  oratory  near  the  gateof 
the  town  is  an  interesting  buildings 
which  deserves  to  be  made  known  to 
architects  by  an  engraving.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  marshes  between 
Nardo  and  the  sea,  by  their  phospho- 
rescent exhalations,  led  even  educated 
men  to  regard  them  as  peofded  with 
«ry  phantoms ;  and  even  now  the  su- 
pentitJous  peasantry  of  the  district  re- 
late the  wonders  of  the  mutate,  in  happy 
ignorance, 

*'  How  Wfll.a.wftp  miileada  nlgfat-fkring 
clowns 
0*er  hilU  and  sinking  bofs." 

1.  9  GaOiptih  the  Callipolis  of  the 
Giecks,  an  epiecopal  cHyof  10,000  in- 
habitants, beautifully  situated  on  an  in- 
sulated rock  in  the  aea,  connected  by 
a  long  stone  bridge  of  1 2  arches  with 
the  mainland.     It  hat  a  good  port,  and 
is  celebcated  for  its  inunense  depots  of 
olive  oil,  which  is  collected  here  from 
all   parts   of   Puglla  for  exportation. 
The  oil  taqks  are  excavated  in  the  solid 
lime^one.    It  is  curious  that  nearly 
all  the  resident  merchants  are  merely 
agents  for  bouses  in  Naples,   Genoa, 
and  X>e^iom,  who  purchase  the  oil  from 
the  different  proprietors.   The  principal 
shipments  take  place  in  English  vessels, 
and  their  amount  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  the  city  is  the  residence  of 
an  English  Vice- Consul,  Mr.  Richard 
Stevens,   whose  obliging  attention  to 
travellers  is  well  known  to  ail  who  have 
visited  these  reaMite  dialrictsof  Southern 
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Italy.  With  the  exception  of  the  oil 
tanks,  the  fountain  near  the  bridge,  de- 
corated with  antique  bas-reliefs,  and 
the  castle  built  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou 
and  restored  by  Ferdinand  I.,  there  is 
nothing  of  any  interest  in  the  city. 

Near  Gallipoli  is  the  village  of  Li 
Picciotti,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill.  The  palm  tree  appears  abundant* 
ly,  and  in  almost  native  luxuriance,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Tillas  and  casini  of 
the  opulent  merchants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  bridle  road  leads  from  Gallipoli  to 
Otranto,  through  Muro,  the  ancient 
Samadium,  the  ruins  of  which  are  of 
great  sise,  and  deserve  a  visit. 

On  the  right  of  tlie  road,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Matino,  which  some  Italian  geo- 
graphers have  supposed  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  Mons  Matinus,  celebrated 
for  its  bees ;  but  the  term  « littus  Ma* 
tinum,'*  which  Horace  employs  in  de- 
scribing the  death  of  Archytas,  appears 
to  be  conclusive  evidence  against  this 
supposition.  The  true  site  of  tho  Mons 
Matinus  must  be  sought  in  Apulia, 
where,  on  the  southern  flanks  of  Monte 
Gargano,  we  recognise  in  the  village  of 
Mattinata  the  real  representative  of  that 
classical  locality.     See  Route  65, 

A  few  miles  further  south  is  Ugento, 
an  episcopal  city  of  only  2000  souls, 
whicli  has  nearly  retained  its  ancient 
name  of  CJxentum.  A  road  leads  hence 
to  the  Capo  di  Leuca,  the  lapygian 
promontory,  described  in  Route  54b 

ROUTE  59. 

TARAKTO  TOCASTROVILLARI,  AtOKG  THE 
SHORES  or  THE  GULF  OF  TARAKTO. 


Taranto  to  Palagiano 
Palagiano  to  Torre  a  Mare 
Torre  a  Mare  to  Policoro   - 
Poltcoro  to  Rocca  Imperiale 
Rocca  Imperiale  to  Roseto 
Roseto  to  Trebisacce  - 
Trebisacce  to  Francavilla    • 
Francavilla  to  Cassano 
Cassano  to  Castrovillari 


Milef. 

-  10 

-  31 
.  H 

-  12 
i.  8 
.  12 

-  10 
•  8 

-  8 
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This  route,  which  is  highly  interesU 
ing,  from  the  numeroua  sites  memora- 


ble for  their  classical  associations  over 
which  it  passes,  is  practicable  in  a  light 
carriage  when  the  torrents  are  not  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  heavy  rains.  As  it 
is  not  a  post  road,  nor  even  a  coouatjio 
traveno,  we  shall  give  the  distances  in 
miles.  IVavellers  will  do  well  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  introductions,  for 
the  villages  are  generally  very  miser<« 
able,  and  there  are  few  taverns  where 
accommodation  can  be  looked  for. 

Leaving  Taranto  by  tlie  long  bridge 
at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  the  road 
ascends  beliind  the  Funtadi  Rondinella 
to— 

10  JPalagutMO}  but  travellen  on 
horseback  can  diverge  from  it  beyond 
the  promontory,  and  ford  the  Fiume 
di  Terra  below  the  marshy  lakes  which 
here  occupy  the  shore.  The  hills 
which  bound  the  sweep  of  the  gulf  on 
the  west  and  south  are  covered  by  pine 
forests,  called  Li  Bo9eki  ddle  Pi^ne, 
between  which  and  the  sea  is  a  Ugh 
sand  bank  covered  with  junipers  and 
cypresses,  by  which  all  prospect  over 
the  interior  country  is  excluded.  About 
6  miles  N.  W.  of  Palagiano  is  Castel- 
laneta,  noticed  at  page  466.  In  the 
distance  are  seen  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Basilicata  and  Calabria. 

About  5  miles  from  Palagiano,  the 
Lato  is  crossed.  Further  south,  the  road 
crosses  the  Bradano  {Brudanns)  near 
its  mouth,  and  enters  the  province  of 
Basilicata.  This  river,  which  marked 
in  ancient  times*  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Tarentum  and  Metapontum, 
is  still  a  considerable  stream.  On  its 
right  bank,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  of 
which  15  columns,  with  their  architrave^ 
are  still  standing,  the  only  remains  of 
the  famous  city  of  Mxtapoktum,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  colonies  of  Magna 
Graecia,  and  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Pythagoras.  It  was  founded,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  tradition,  about  1270 
y^urs  B.  c.  by  Epeos,  the  builder  of  the 
Trojan  horse,  and  was,  subsequently, 
the  capital  of  an  Achsean  colony  from 
Sybaris,  but  tlie  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins 
in  the  time  of  I'iiusanias.  Tlie  house 
of  Pythagoras,  who  died  here  b.  c.  497, 
is  recorded  to  have  been  converted  at 


Naples, 

hit  death  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  Be- 
yond the  river  is  a  Urge  square  tower 
and  tavern,  called  -— 

21  Torrt  a  Man,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  plain  along  the  coast 
between  the  Bradano  and  the  Basento 
is  still  productive  of  com,  which  formed 
the  chief  source  of  the  opulence  of  Me> 
tapontum.  Beyond  the  Baaento  the 
road  turns  inland  towards  S.  Basilio; 
it  then  crosses  the  Salandrella,  which 
appears  to  preserve  the  name  of  die  an- 
cient Acalandrus,  and  descends  through 
a  tract  of  underwood  and  dwarf  oak 
to  the  Agri  (Aciris),  which  it  crosses 
about  S  miles  from  its  mouth. 

14.  JMicoro,  prettily  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  was  once  a  mo- 
nastery of  the  Jesuits,  but  is  now  the 
farm  of  the  Prince  of  Gerace,  where  tra- 
vellers are  frequently  received.  From 
the  discovery  of  coins  and  engraved 
stones  near  this  spot,  it  is  suppmed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Tarentine  city  of 
Hkraclea,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
the  general  council  of  the  Oreek  states. 
From  the  high  ground  above  the  house, 
the  view  is  very  fine,  extending  to  the 
interior  mountains  of  Basilicata,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  coast  line  of 
the  shores  of  Calabria  beyond  the  gulf. 
The  forests  around  Policoro  abound  in 
wild  boar.  The  celebrated  bronxe  tables, 
with  Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions,  now 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Heradean 
Tables,**  and  so  learnedly  illustrated  by 
Maxxocchi,  were  found  at  Luce  near 
this  place  in  175S.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Agri,  about  9  miles  from  Policoro, 
east  of  the  large  village  of  Tursi,  is 
SUu  Maria  d^Anghna,  supposed  to  be 
the  Pandosia  Lucana,  between  which 
and  Heraclea  Pyrrhus  fought  his  first 
battle  with  the  Romans,  a.  c.  S80^  and 
defeated  them  with  such  slaughter  on 
both  sides  that  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  another  such  victory  would 
ruin  him.  The  Roman  historians  at- 
tribute their  defeat  to  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  elephanta  of  Pyrrhus,  which 
frightened  the  horses  of  the  cavalry, 
and  astonished  even  the  veterans  of  the 
Roman  army*    This  town  must  not  be 
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confounded  with  the  Pandosia  Bruttio- 
rum  (Mendodno,  near  Cosenza),  which 
«vitnessed  the  deatli  of  Alexander  King 
of  Epirus.  This  coast  of  Italy  is 
rcmaikable  for  its  extensive  production 
of  licorice. 

3  miles  south  of  Policoro,  a  dense 
forest,  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  marks 
the  course  of  the  Sinno,  the  Siris  of  the 
Greeks.  The  road  is  carried  through  it^ 
after  crossing  the  river.  This  forest 
scenery  gives  to  the  country  a  character 
of  beauty  and  luxuriance  which  per« 
fectly  accords  with  the  enthusiastic 
descriptions  of  the  Greek  poets.  The 
underwood  is  also  extremely  interest- 
ing, consisting  of  the  myrtle,  the  ar- 
butus, the  Icntiscus,  the  sweet  bay,  tli« 
wild  vine,  the  pomegranate,  the  ole-» 
ander,  the  rose  and  other  plants  of  fra* 
grance  and  beauty.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Sinno,  the  ancient 
city  of  Siais,  the  rival  of  Metapontum 
and  Sybaris,  is  supposed  to  have  stood, 
but  no  trace  of  it  remains.  Beyond  the 
river  we  pass  the  torrents  Rocero  and 
Rucolo,  and  the  little  river  Canna, 
which  divides  Basilicata  from  Calabria. 
On  the  right  of  the  road,  witliin  the 
Calabrian  frontier,  is— 

12.  Bocea  Imperiafe,  a  small  village 
of  2000  souls,  built  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  a  conical  hill ;  a  mode  of  build 
ing  which  we*shall  find  very  prevalent 
on  this  coast.  These  singularly  placed 
towns,  inaccessible  on  several  sides,  af<* 
ford  some  beautiful  and  striking  scenes 
for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Montegior- 
dano  and  Roseto^  further  south,  are 
additional  examples  of  this  mode  of 
construction.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rocca  Imperiale  was  situated  the  city 
of  Lagaria  or  Langaria,  founded  by  the 
Phocsans,  and  afterwards  colonised  by 
the  people  of  Thurii.  It  was  famous  for 
its  sweet  wines,  which  were  highly  prized 
as  "Lagarina  Vina.** 

8  Roieto,  situated  near  the  point  of 
Capo  Spulico,  amid  the  broken  ravines 
of  this  coast,  presents  a  very 'picturesque 
appearance.  North  of  the  cape  is  the 
Flume  di  Fcmo,  flowing  down  from 
the  mountains  above  Oriolo,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  Acalandrus.  The 
road  follows  the  shore,  leaving  on  the 
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light  the  cowU  Tillage  of  .^MemdoUtra, 
occupying*  like  Bocca  Imperiale  and 
BosetOy  an  iaaulated  and  almost  inac- 
cessible rock.  Further  south  is  ASbidama 
(Leutamia),  situated  below  the  pine 
forest  called  Bosco  di  Straface,  which 
entirely  coven  the  mountains  in  its  rear. 
18  TVsWiooeti  another  small  village 
of  a  similar  character.  The  road  now 
leaves  the  shora,  and  ttosscs  the  Sara- 
oioo  and  Satanaasa,  tlirough  a  highly 
^venified  and  picturesque  country, 
leaving  Casalnuovo  on  the  right.  The 
artist  might  fill  his  dcetch  books  aniidat 
the  varied  ecenes  of  this  portion  of  the 


10  FromcmnOmt  a  small  village, 
^mttily  placed  above  the  valley  of  the 
JUganello.  Befoae  readiing  Gassano 
is  Laiiropolit  a  hamlet  founded  by  the 
Dmchess  of  Cassano  for  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  the  agricultursl  labourers  on 
her  estates.  Between  it  and  the  moudi 
pf  the  Crati,  at  a  short  distaacefrom  the 
eight  bank  of  the  Baganello,  is  a  spot 
identified  as  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Sybabis,  founded  a.c.  780,  by  the 
.Aohaans  and  Txttaeniana,  on  the 
river  of  the  aaase  name,  now  the 
Coscile;  but  scarcely  anything  now 
icmains  which  the  dassirsl  tonrist  can 
regard  as  a  relic  of  lihat  Inxniious  city. 
It  is,  however*  to  be  observed,  that  many 
antiquaries  haw  fixed  its  position  on 
the  tongue  of  land  which  1ms  between 
the  Coscile  aod  the  Crati,  before  they 
form  their  junction,  i^hout  5  aoifes  ftom 
the  sea.  When  Syharis  was  in  the 
full  eqioyment  of  its  pnMpcrity,  en- 
riched by  its  traffic  with  Carthage  in 
oil  and  wine,  it  counted  25  towns 
upon  this  coaat  among  its  dependencies, 
and  brought  SOO/KX>  men  into  the 
field  in  the  war  with  tfae  Crotonians. 
In  that  war,  a.r«  510,  Sybaris  tvas 
defoated;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Crotoniaus  entirely  destroyed  it,  by 
turning  ov«r  the  ruins  the  waters  of 
the  Crathis,  which  formerly  ran  at 
some  distance  from  the  Sybaris.  As 
the  city  stood  between  these  two  riven, 
the  opinion  of  those  antiquariea  who 
would  fix  its  locality  on  the  tongue  of 
land  we  have  described  appean  to  be 
the  most  plausible;  but,  fivai  the  mode 


of  its  destruction,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  actual  site  of  the  city  will  ever  be 
sstisfactorily  determined. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Crati,  about 
7  mifes  from  the  supposed  site  of  Sy- 
baris, is  the  village  of  Terra  Nova, 
near  which,  on  the  north-east,  are  some 
rnins  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Tnuaic,  the  Athenian  city,  founded 
'B.C.  446,  in  the  place  of  Sybaris, 
which  had  been  destroyed  64  years 
before.  It  is  memorable  as  having 
numbered  among  its  first  colonists  the 
historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator 
Lysias.  In  the  year  433  a.  c.  the 
Delphic  oracle  declared  itto  be  a  colony 
of  AppUo.  Charondas  subsequently 
endowed  it  with  a  constitution,  and  it 
became  famous  for  its  annals.  It 
surrendered,  b.c.  190,  to  the  Bomans, 
who  made  it  a  Roman  colony  under 
the  name  of  Copis. 

A  bridge  cner  the  Ejano  leads  to — 
8  Cassano  -  7  described    in 

8  CastroviHari    -  )    Route  50. 
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8  Cajumm,  described  in  Bonto  50. 
From  this  place  the  read  descends  into 
the  valley  of  the  Coscile,  the  anciant 
firhacia  which  h  crasaea  naar  ili 
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tion  vtith  the  Crati*  the  ancient  Cratbit.  ^ 
The  fonaer  stream,  according  to  the 
Greek  writen,  poHeiaed  the  power  of  ^ 
nuUcing  horses  shy,  and  of  rendering 
men  who  bathed  in  it  Tigorous  and 
robust.  The  Crathis  was  celebrated 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  as  flow- 
ing over  golden  sands,  and  for  the  pro- 
perty  of  giving  a  yellow  colour  to  Uie 
hair  of  those  who  bathed  in  it: 


*0  £«rftb»  x.mivm»  ««c#Imm 


Bus.  TVoad. 
The  scenery  of  the  valley  is  very  fine. 
The  country  for  many  miles  abounds  in 
oaks  and  olive  trees. 

16  Conplia9t9,  an  impoxtant  town  of 
lS,O0O  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated 
OB  a  afeeep  eminence  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  surmounted  by  a  fine 
feudal  castle  commanding  magnificent 
views.  The  base  of  the  hill  is  covered 
with  omnge  aid  lemon  groves,  among 
which  are  the  villas  of  the  resident  pro- 
prietors. TJie  town  is  considered,  next 
to  Reggio,the  most  agreeable  spot  in 
Calabria.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  which  crosses  the  principal 
street,  and  maybe  tcaced  for  a  ceasidcr- 
able  distance  iwind  the  hill.  Corigfiano 
contaias  several  large  manuiactiMles  of 
licorice,  and  is  a  depot  for  the  timber 
collected  from  La  Sila  for  the  ship- 
builders  of  the  capkaL  The  sKNiatains 
around  it  produoe  the  fiacsl  mwna  in 
Calabria.  The  castle,  beUngtng  to  the 
dukes  ef  CorigUana^  is  a  cquare  builds 
lag,  flanked  with  massive  towers,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  tveneh,  having 
altogether  the  appeanoce  of  a  aoiall 
citadel.  Leaving  the  town,  the  road 
crosses  several  loncnia,  and  follows  the 
shore  towards  Capo  del  Trionto,  the 
southern  cztsenity  of  a 
gol^  which  stralchas  as  far 
Capo  Spulico,  the  pranuM*! 
forms  so  remarkaUe  a  fofltuse  in  all  the 
landscapes  of  the  coast. 

1 2  Ratiano,  an  archiepiscopal  city  of 
la^OO  souk,  situated  on  a  rocky  ami- 
aence  on  the  right  of  the  road,  aiad  re- 
aMrkaUe  as  the  bnrtfairiaoe  of  &  Nilus, 
srhose  history  is  tvcordad  by  the  penciiof 
Damenichinoat  Giotta  Fcmla.  In  the 
neighbouiihood  of  the  city  am  alabaster 
and  marble  quarries.  The  river  Trionto, 


which  gives  naaae  to  the  Cape^  has  pre* 
served  the  name  of  theTraens,  which  wiit* 
nessed  the  defeat  of  the  Sybarites.  The 
road  continues  to  follow  the  shore  fay 
Torre  S.  Tecla,  leaving  on  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  the  villages  of  Crosia 
and  Calopeautto,  surmounted  by  a  laige 
square  castle.  Beyond  it,  in  thedbiance, 
are  Caloveto  and  Cropalati.  The  Aqua- 
niti  is  crossed  beyondCalopessato. 

80  Gorrfod',  a  miserable  town  of 
flOOO  aonh^  though  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  aituated  on  a  lofty  moun* 
tain,  5  miles  north  of  Puma  Fiu* 
menioB.  The  ascent  to  it  is  steep,  and 
the  town  is  entered  by  a  gate  and 
drawbridge.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  its  baronial  castle. 
During  the  war  with  France,  it  was 
pillaged  by  llie  brigand  armyonder  Fn 
Diavolo.  The  Fiuasenica  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Calabria 
Citra  and  Calabria  Ultra  IL  The 
road  follows  the  cnnra  of  the  dwro, 
leaviag  on  its  right  Cniooli  and  its  fine 
eaatle,heautifuUy  situated  aaaong  luxi»- 
riant  plantations' in  which  the  manna^ 
ash  abounds,  and  a&rds  a  profitable 
Msource  to  the  proprietors.  The  bay 
terminates  in  the  Funta  dell'  Alice,  the 
ancient  promontory  of  Crimissa.  The 
city  of  that  name,  said  to  have  been 
fawnded,  like  many  others  upon  thb 
coast,  by  Fhiloctetes,  after  the  siege  of 
Trojt  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  tlie 
position  of  Ciri.  It  appears  in  Reman 
to  haae  bonie  the  name  of  Pa- 


15  Otrd,  a  small  Iowa  of  5000 
aouls,  conspicuoualy  planed  on  a  lofty 
insulated  hill,  ovarfooking  Um  promon* 
tery  of  Alice.  On  this  ptomontory 
was  the  temple  bnihby  Fhiloctetes,  and 
dedicated  to  ApoUo  Alaras,  in  which 
ha  suapended  the  bow  and  arrows  of 
Hercules.  The  tomb  of  the  Grecian 
hero  appears  also,  from  the  description 
of  Lycophran,  to  have  been  plaoed 
there.  The  rand  csiisaw  the  Lipuda, 
and  proceeds  ahnost  due  MUth,  leering 
Melissa,  another  small  picturesque  viU 
lege  on  an  earinence,  on  the  right. 
BeyoBid  Torre  di  MaWssa,  onlheahoffo, 
a  station  of  the  doganicri,  is — 

6  iSfewafa^r,  a  small  town  siaiated 
on  a  very  steep  and  barren  elevation 
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above  the  itMu},  and  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Petih'a,  mentioned  by  Virgil 
as  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Philoc- 
tetes : 

"  Haa  autemterrai,  lUliauchanc  liltoric  oram, 
Proxima  quae  noetri  perAinditur  squoris  antu, 
EffVige :  cuneta  malia  naUtanturrooBnla  Oraib: 
HSc  et  Narydi  poauerunt  in«anU  Locri, 
Et  Sallentinof  ottsedit  milite  camixw 
Lyctiui  Idomeneat :  bte  llla  ducis  MeKboei 
Farva  PbilocteUB  subnixa  Petilia  muro." 

JE$t.  lU.  996. 


In  the  9d  Punic  war  it  was 
by  Hannibal,  and  is  celebrated  by  the 
Latin  historians  for  its  constant  fidelity 
to  the  Romans.  The  modem  town  was 
burnt  by  General  Regnier  during  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army  in  1 806.  It 
now  contains  several  good  houses.  On 
the  outside  of  the  cathedral  are  two 
stones  with  Latin  inscriptions,  afford- 
ing additional  confirmation  of  the  site 
of  Petilia. 

A  steep  descent  from  Strongoli  leads 
down  to  the  plain  of  the  broad  and 
rapid  Neto»  the  Neaethus  of  Theocritus, 
in  which  the  captive  Trojan  women  are 
said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet, 
in  order  to  compel  their  conquerors  to 
desist  from  furtiier  wanderings.  This 
tradition,  which  gave  name  to  the  river, 
supplied  Viigil  with  the  well-known 
incident  described  in  the  5th  ^neid. 
A  few  miles  up  tlie  valley,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  Ncto,  is  iS^.  S^verina,  a  vil- 
lage of  only  1000  souls,  which  gives 
name  to  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the 
metropolitan  of  the  province.  The 
road  between  the  Neto  and  Cotnme 
passes  several  salt  pools  on  the  banen 
shore,  and  crosses  the  Esaro,  now  little 
better  than  a  stagnant  ditch,  and  so 
choked  with  weeds  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  .ffisarus  of  Theo- 
critus, who  makes  it  the  scene  of  many 
of  his  bucolics.  The  banks  are  pro- 
fusely covered  with  tlie  sweet  pea  in  a 
wild  state,  but  remarkable  for  its  fra- 
grance and  varied  colours. 

]  S  Cotnmey  the  Croton  of  the  Greeks, 
a  strongly  fortified  town,  partly  sur- 
rounded by  the  small  stream  Esaro,  and 
built  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea,  which  contributes  much  to  the 
strength  of  its  citadel.  Under  the  name 
of  Croton,  or  Crotona,  it  was  one  of  the 


most  famous  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Achsrans  a.  c 
710,  and  obtained  its  name,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  poets,  from  the 
hero  Croton: 

**  Xec  nrocul  hinc  tumulum,  cub  quo  lacrata 
Crotooto 
Osia  teaelMt  humua,  JuasAque  ibi  noniia 

terri 
Condidlt;  H  nomen    tumulati   traxtt   In 
axtem." 

Ovid.  MeL  xr. 

The  climate  was  supposed  to  have  pecu- 
liar influence  in  producing  strength 
and  beauty  of  form.  Milo  and  many 
of  the  other  celebrated  wrestlers  at 
the  Olympic  games  were  natives  of  the 
town  ;  and  Cicero  tells  us  that  Zeuxis 
visited  it  to  select  modeb  for  his  picture 
of  Helen,  which  adorned  the  celebrated 
temple  on  tlie  neighbouring  proraon-^ 
tory  of  Lacinium*  (Cic.  2>«  /av.  ii.  1.) 

**  E,  se  foMe  coatel  ttata  a  Cotrooe, 

8uando  Zeuti  I*  imagine  tu  volac. 
he  por  dovca  nd  lempio  di  Giunone*     . 
B  tantc  belle  nude  insieme  acootee, 
£  die  per  una  fiurne  in  perfeslone, 
I>a  chi  una  parte,  da  cfai  un*  aim  iobe, 
Non  area  da  torre  altra  che  costei ; 
Che  tutte  le  beliesie  erano  in  let." 

Aaioens  zi.  71. 

Thefiuneof  Crotona,  as  the  residence 
of  Pythagoras  and  the  principal  seat  of 
his  philosophy,  contributed  to  raise  its 
celebrity  to  the  highest  point  It  had 
also  a  Aunous  school  of  medicine,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Democedes,  men- 
tioned by  Hmdotus  as  the  first  physi- 
cian in  Greece.  Pythagoras  formed 
here  his  celebrated  league,  b.c.540; 
and  a  few  years  later  the  city  had 
become  so  powerful  that  it  brought 
120^000  men  into  the  field  against  the 
Locrians,  and  destroyed  the  rival  city  of 
Sybaris.  The  repubUc  rapidly  declined 
after  tiie  victory  over  Sybaris,  and  was 
finally  ruined  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
In  ecclesiastical  history,  Crotona  ranks 
as  one  of  the  earliest  Cbriatiau  bishop- 
rics ;  indeed  the  local  historians  assert 
that  its  first  bishc^  was  Dionysiuft  the 
Areopagile. 

The  modem  town,  though  still  tho 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  little  to  interest 
the  traveller,  and  its  po|>ulation  haa 
dwindled  away  to  -4000  souls.  Its  castle 
and  fortifications,  erected  by  ClMrles  V., 
give  it  a  rank  among  the  strong  finr* 
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tresses  of  the  kingdom ;  its  small  har> 
hour  is  protected  by  a  mole  constructed 
with  the  materials  of  the  Temple 
of  Juno  on  the  Lacinian  Promontory. 
During  the  war  with  France»  Cotrone 
was  strongly  garrisoned  by  French 
troops.  After  the  battle  of  Maida,  when 
General  Regnier  eracuated  the  pro- 
vince* Cotrone  surrendered  to  the 
English  land  and  naval  forces  under 
Captain  Hoste  of  the  Amphion,  and 
Colonel  M*Leod  of  the  78th  regiment. 
A  singular  incident  which  occurred 
during  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the 
French,  after  the  British  forces  bad 
retired  to  Sicily,  deserves  to  be  men« 
tioned.  The  town  was  besieged  by 
the  French,  and  defended  by  a  party 
of  the  hmms^  or  brigand  army,  who 
gallantly  maintained  the  siege  until 
their  provisions  began  to  fail.  The 
inhabitants  were  then  unwilling  to 
surrender,  fearing  the  resentment  of 
the  French  for  their  former  defection ; 
and  though  an  English  frigate  was 
cruising  in  sight  of  the  town,  they 
could  not  communicate  with  her,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  signals.  In  this 
emergency,  three  of  tlie  brigands  re- 
solved to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
frigate.  They  sallied  forth  from  tlie  city 
before  the  break  of  day,  naked  and  in 
silence;  immersed  themselves  in  the 
Esaro,  then  swollen  by  heavy  rains, 
and,  bending  down  their  bodies  In  order 
to  escape  notice,  walked  through  the 
stream  to  its  mouth,  unperceived  by 
the  French  sentries  on  its  banks*  They 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  began  to 
swim  off  to  the  ship,  but  the  action 
of  swimming  discovered  them.  The 
sentries  fired,  killed  one,  and  wounded 
another,  but  the  third  reached  tlie 
frigate  i  n  safety,  and  informed  the  captain 
of  tiie  wretched  condition  of  the  besieged, 
and  of  their  resolution  to  fly.  During 
the  succeeding  night  the  frigate  stood 
in  towards  the  shore,  while  the  garri- 
son issued  from  the  gstes,  surprised  the 
sentries,  and  embarked  in  the  ship's 
boats  which  were  waiting  to  receive 
them.  On  the  following  day  the  French 
marched  into  the  empty  castle. 

Beyond  Cotrone,  on  the  S.E.,  is  the 
Lacinian  Promontory,  now  Capo  delle 


Colonne  or  Capo  Nau.  On  this  cape 
stood  tlte  celebrated  Temple  of  Juno 
Lacinia,  mentioned  by  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  founded,  it 
was  supposed,  by  Hercules.  Its  shrines 
were  enriched  by  offerings  from  all 
parts  of  Magna  Graeda,  and  adorned  by 
the  pencil  of  Zeuxis,  whose  picture  of 
Helen  is  commemorated  by  Cicero  in  a 
passage  already  referred  to.  So  great 
was  the  sanctity  of  this  temple,  that  it 
was  respected  by  Pyrrfaus  aiid  by  Han- 
nibal, who  is  said  by  Polybius  to  have 
recorded  his  victories  on  its  walls  in 
Greek  and  Punic  characters  — 

**  Hinc  ilnui  Herculei,  li  vera  ect  fama,  Tarenti 
CernUur.    Attolllt  te  Diva  Lacinia  contrA, 
Csulonbique  aroes,  et  DAvifiragum  Scylacsum.** 

^M.  III.  551. 

One  of  the  columns  of  this  magnifi* 
cent  temple  is  still  standing.  It  is  of 
the  early  Doric  style,  96  feet  high ; 
but  remains  of  walls  are  traceable 
around  it,  and  judicious  excavations 
would  probably  be  productive  of  more 
extensive  discoveries*  South  of  this 
promontory  are  Capo  delle  Cimitif 
Capo  Rizsuto,  and  Capo  delle  Castelle, 
the  three  capes  which  Strabo  describes 
as  the  lapygum  tria  promontoria.  Close 
to  these  points  was  an  island,  which  haa 
since  disappeared,  and  which  the  Italian 
geogrsphers  suppose  to  be  Ogygis,  the 
island  of  Calypso,  where  Ulysses  was 
so  long  detained.  North  of  Capo  Rix- 
suto  is  JtolOf  a  small  town  of  2000 
souls,  inhabited  by  many  rich  landed 
proprietors. 

From  Cotrone  to  Catansaro  is  a  earn- 
mino  tranerto  of  5  posts*  The  road  pro- 
ceeds inland,  crossing  the  promontory 
almost  at  right  angles.  The  country 
over  which  It  passes  is  desolate  and 
uninteresting. 

18  Ctiin,  a  small  town  of  1900 
souls,  situated  on  high  ground  over- 
looking the  course  of  the  Tacina  and 
the  gulf  of  Squillace.  The  Tacina  is 
the  Targines  of  the  Greeks.  The  de- 
scent from  Cutro  to  the  sea  shore  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  gulf  as 
far  south  as  the  Punta  di  Stilo.  The 
road  skirts  the  northern  shores  of  the 
gulf  through  a  well-cultivated  country, 
enlivened  with  numerous  casini.      It 
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the  Tacin  cad  Creodao,  the 
Arocho  of  the  eacicHt  f^cogimphers,  end 
passes  the  TiUeget  of  Belewtro,  Andeli, 
Cropeni,  Soverie,  Jbc.,  luctmesqaely 
pleciid  on  the  hills  which  hound  the  galf. 
Near  the  right  hank  of  the  Croochio  is 
a  tftTera  caUed  Faao  di  Gmocfaie,  the 
usual  half-way  resliog  place  betereen 
Cotro  end  Cataaaaro.  At 
the  road  leafes  the  shore,  and, 
the  Siinmari,  the  andent  Seaatrua,  aad 
the  AlK,  strikes  inland  to  Oatanaara. 

SO  CAVavsAao.  ( /na .- Tsry  goad. ) 
A  handsome  and  inipuilaat  Af  of 
18»000  soida,  the  capital  of  the  pra- 
flnce  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Ushopric.  It  is  the  residence 
of  numeroas  wealthy  fiioiiHcs  eon- 
nected  with  the  rich  district  of  which  it 
is  the  centre,  aad  it  oooapiea  one  af  the 
moat  agreeable  eituatians  in  Caiahria. 
The  city  is  bciilt  an  the  slope  of  a  lofty 
aad  Tocky  Idll  betweea  tiie  AlU  and 
the  Crotalo,  riaing  Ufce  an  impregaahle 
fortiess  above  a  deep  ratine,  through 
artaich  the  torrent  foanu  and  dashes 
along  in  its  passage  to  tlie  sea.  The 
Ootalo  is  the  Ootahis  of  the  Greeks, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  nari- 
gable  river.  Thetown  is  piotected  by 
the  high  range  of  La  Sila  from  the 
nottfa,  and  is  as  moch  paaised  for  its 
agreeable  clinuite  as  for  the  beauty  of 
its  position.  The  churches  present  little 
to  call  for  notice.  The  thtalnj  is  new ; 
and  tlie  college  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largcat  and  best  candactad  in  tiie  kiag* 
dom.  The  castle  was  founded  by  Ro- 
bert  Guiacard.  la  bfter  tiaaesit  offered 
so  effectual  a  seaistaace  to  the  iVenoh 
under  Lautree  that  Ghariea  V.  gave  the 
city  the  privilege  of  oontng  money. 
The  city  austained  serious  injury  ftom 
the  earthquake  of  1783.  In  the  qoap- 
ter  of  S.  Giuseppe  the  ground  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  from  8  to  4  feet,  but  the 
subsidence  was  so  regular  that  the 
houses  which  covered  it  were  nnia- 
jured. 

From  Gatansaro  there  are  3  iwi 
Mvat  (marft. 

1.   Across  tiie  mountains' 
to 

«.  To 

3.  To  Tiri<rio 


osstiie  mountains  "1 
}  SciglianoS)  posts  i 
Nicastro  2|  do.  f 
Tiri^o       1     do.   J 


See 

Route 

50. 


ROUT£  61. 

CATAVSamO  to  CABAUfOOVOL 


Cbtansaro  to  Sqaillace  -  18 

SqniHace  to  Montauro      -  -  4 

Montauro  to  Sorerato       -  -  6 

Soverato  to  Badolam         -  •  8 

Sadolato  to  Hoaosteraca  •  »  8 

M onoatemre  to  Roecella  •  -  18 

Roccella  to  Gerace  -        -  -  18 

Geraoe  to  Caaalnuovo       •>  •IS 

The  claaMal  touriat  will  not  find  by 
aay  maana  ao  many  elj|ccta  of  interest 
on  the  aoath  eaatera  coast  af  Calabeia 
Ultra  L  as  on  the  shoras  of  the  aoitb. 
era  provinces  described  in  the  preced- 
ing roiHea.  With  the  aaeeptioa  of 
the  Epiaephyrian  l«oGri,  the  sites  aaso- 
eiaied  with  Wslaiy  or  mytboloigy  mn 
few  and  unimportant;  ba^  the  timvaUer 
aad  the  aniat  wha  fbel  aa  intereat  in 
tha  researcheaof  rlasaical  gaogtapby,  and 
in  a  qpot  made  iUnstrious  by  Pinda^ 
will  aabmit  to  the  iaoonvcnienees  of 
the  journey.  We  shall  give  the  route 
as  before,  laying  down  the  distaflces  in 
miles.  The  scarcity  of  iana  will  ren- 
der it  desirable  tlaat  the  timvellar  be 
provided  with  letters  of  intsodaction  to 
the  agents  and  posaideuti  of  the  diatrict. 
The  road  along  this  coaat  is  the  Via 
Tnyana,  a  hraueli  of  tha  Appian. 

lleaviag  Galanaan»,iAieroad  descends 
the  valley  to  the  seashote^  passing*  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Coraoe^  the  Marina  or 
smaX  port  of  Cataoaam.  Bcyoad  the 
river  is  a  Uaige  brick  building  of  which 
noihing  is  known ;  aomewciten  having 
considered  it  a  Norman  caatle,  and 
others  a  £iomhard  Ghwrch. 

18  Sgm/iec«,  a  small  and  badly  bsiilt 
town  of  SeOO  aouK  plaoed  on  an 
almost  inacceasible  rock,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  lofty  hill  of  Monte  Moacta, 
which  advanoM  into  the  aea  in  the 
bold  and  predpitoas  pramoatory  from 
which  the  towa  derived  the  name  of 
«  Naviiiragum  ScylacsMan.**  Tha  aao- 
dera  town,  which  still  gives  name  to 
the  gul^  is  the  seat  of  a  biahopric,  but 
it  has  little  to  detain  the  trav^ers, 
except  aome  striking  scenes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  StaiUti,  a  small  aad 
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miserable  ▼  tllmge  pioturesquely  placed 
on  the  opposite  summit  of  Monte  Mos- 
cia,  and  commanding  magmficent  views 
across  the  isthmus.  It  is  also  remark- 
able as  the  birthplace  of  Marcos 
Aurelius  Gassiodorus,  the  illustrious 
minister  of  Theoduric,  the  author  of 
the  History  of  the  GMis,  and  oUier  aUe 
works,  who  attained  tiie  consular  dignity 
A.D.  5l4t  and  retired  from  pid>lic  life 
in  the  reign  of  Vkigesi  to  form  a 
monastery  in  the  ncfghbouihood  of 
this  his  native  town.  During  his  latter 
years  lie  wrote  iris  Commentaries  on  * 
Che  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelations, 
'printed  by  Maflfet  in  1721,  and  com- 
bined scientiflc  purraita  with  these 
^terary  mid  pious  labours.  He  in- 
vented water-docks,  a  kind  of  perpetual 
lamp,  and  aun  dials,  and  died  in  his 
-monastery  about  a. v.  560,  at  the  age 
•of  nearly  100  yean. 

4  Afoaloirro,  a  small  village  south  of 
Squillace,  near  wMdi  are  the  ruins 
of  a  monastery  founded  by  the  Normans, 
and  destroyed  by  (he  earthquake  of 
.178S.  The  road  is  extremely  steep  in 
many  parts.  It  descends  from  the  hills 
-towards  the  sea,  leaving  on  the  right 
•Casperina,  Falermiti,  and  other  villages, 
tmd  follows  the  shore,  crossing  several 
torrents,  to^— 

6  SoveraiOf  a  miserable  village  be- 
'tween  the  stream  of  that  name  and  the 
Andnale.      llie  former  Hows  through 
A  very  beautiful  country  from  the  high 
Tange  of  hills  behind  the  villages  of 
S.  Vito  and  Chiaravslle.     The  And- 
nale, tlie  Cssdnus  of  Pliny,  is  crossed 
near  Satriano.    The  road  now  becomes 
uninteresting  and  monotononsy  passing 
-several  torrents  from  Uie  lofty  range  of 
Monte  Portella  and  the   Costa  della 
Goardia,  on   whose  slopes    are  seen 
Davoli,   S.    Andrea,   Isca,  and  other 
villages. 

8  Badoiatoj  a  village  of  9400  souls, 
south  of  which  are  Santa  Caterina  and 
Guardavalle.  The  river  which  dirides 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.  from 
tbat  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.  is  the  CalK- 
pari,  considered  by  the  Italian  anti- 
queries  to  be  the  Elepoms,  on  whose 
right  bank  the  CrotoniatSB  and  the 
allied  Greeks  were  defeated  with  im- 


mense   cAaugbter    by    Dtonyatos   the 
elder. 

8  Afonesleraes,  on  the  eonth  bank 
of  the  CalUpari.  We  now  enter  the 
valley  of  the  Slilfawa,  remarkable  in 
many  parts  ior  its  pictvresqae  and 
quiet  l>eauty.  At  the  distance  of  about 
6  miles  fnm  the  sborr,  ts  the  village 
of  SUhy  with  a  populaiioo  of  S600  souls, 
cdebrated  for  tts  iron  mines,  by  whidi 
the  govemmeDt  foundries  of  La  Mon- 
giana  ave  supplied.  Near  Stilo  is  « 
small  squaK brick  cbuvch,  with  a  central 
cupola  supported  \if  marble  columns, 
and  four  emaMor  cupolas  at  the  an^es. 
Ics  stjrie  shows  that  it  must  be  referred 
la  the  Lower  Greek  Empire.  On  tiie 
shore,  south  cf  the  Stillaro,  the  Punta 
«H  Slilo  reealls  the  Cocinthum  Pr». 
monlattum,  ■seniiansd  by  Polybiusva 
dividiug  the  iomanlrom  the  Sidlian  sea. 
FWlowing  the  abooe,  Riaoe,  and  the 
small  town  of  Oosfeipefere,  with  apop»> 
lation  of  upuwida  of  5000  souls,  are  seen 
on  the  liilh  above  the  Alaro  and  other 
sasaH  stusams  which  here  foU  into  the 
sea.  Caatehretcra  is  eoppoaed  to  marie 
the  site  of  the  AUiMm  city  of  Caulon, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  be- 
tween Pjrrhus  anid  Rome;  but  further 
rasearches»  it  is  believed,  would  disco- 
ver on  the  Mt  bmric  of  the  Alaro  a  site 
mora  in  oceordauco  with  the  descrip- 
tions  of  ancient  geographers.  The 
Alaro  is  the  Sagra  of  the  ancients, 
ible  for  the  defeat  of  190,000 
by  10,000  Locrians,  mi- 
nutely  described  by  Sleabo.  The  result 
of  this  battle  was  so  unexpected,  that 
it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  i^afiirrtpa 

18  RoectOOf  a  small  but  import- 
ant town  of  5000  inhabitants,  pictu- 
resquely placed,  and  conferring  the  title 
of  prince  on  the  Carafe  femily.  It  ts 
■seationed  1^  Grid,  under  the  name 
of  iloumechium,  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Epidaurian  serpent.  In  its  vidnity 
are  Giojosa,  a  town  of  7600  souls; 
Mammola,  with 7300  souls;  and  Grot- 
teria,  with  4500.  Tlie  latter  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  siteof  Caetrum  Minervs, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Idome- 
neus.  Among  the  numerous  torrents 
which  intersect  the  coast  to  the  south  is 
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the  Locano,  which  still  retains  itsancient 
name  (  Locanus).  On  the  hills  beyond 
it  is  Siderno,  a  thriving  village  of  5000 
souls.  The  NotritOk  the  BuUiroous  of 
Livy,  is  crossed  north  of  Oerace. 

12  Geraet^  the  capoluogo  of  the  2d 
distretto  of  the  southern  province  of 
Italy,  is  situated  on  the  upper  slopes  of 
the  lofty  mountains  which  here  extend 
from  the  great  hack  bone  of  the  Apen- 
nines into  the  sea.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
Italian  antiquaries  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  Locri,  though  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  sprung  from  the  ruins»  and  was 
built  with  the  materials  of  that  andcot 
city.  In  the  middle  ages,  tlie  existing 
town  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  but 
frequent  earthquakes,  and  particularly 
that  of  1783,  ha vo  reduced  ito  citadel 
to  ruins.  The  cathedral,  originally  a 
Gothic  building,  was  also  overwhelmed 
by  the  same  catastrophe :  but  several 
columns  are  still  preserved  which  show 
that  it  was  built  with  the  spoils  of 
ancient  temples.  In  the  plain  between 
the  town  and  tlie  sea  are  the  ruins  which 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  precise  site 
of  Local  £piiKPHYaii,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Magna  GrsBcia, 
celebrated  in  the  verw  of  Pindar,  and 
interesting  from  its  association  with  the 
great  legislator  Zaleucus.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  the  Locri 
Ozolie,  according  to  the  Greek  tra- 
dition, about  750  years  a.  c.  Pindar, 
in  the  Second  Pythian  Ode,  comme- 
morates the  services  rendered  to  the 
city  by  Hiero,  .King  of  Syracuse,  in 
having  deterred  Anaxilaus,  King  of 
Rhegium,  from  the  war  which  he  had 
tlireatened  it,  and  in  having  thereby 
enabled  the  Locrian  maiden  to  sing  her 
melodies  in  happy  security  before  her 
door.  He  also  praises,  in  the  11th 
Olympic  Ode,  the  hospitality  of  the 
citizens  to  strangers,  their  skill  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilised  life,  their  wisdom, 
their  love  of  justice,  and  (heir  prowess 
in  war :  •— 

Ki^/MM  {«■«  m^>f  XtvrtMf  iXaUt 
'AiyfMXn  «iX*9i}rw,  rSf  *Eri> 

M19  fiiVj  £  Mwlrdu,  ^tty^ift*  rr(«Wf, 


The  ruins  are  not  very  extensive  or  inw 
portent.  Coins  bearing  the  epigraph 
of  Locri  have  been  found  berv,  and 
many  of  the  architectural  remains 
bear  a  decidedly  Greek  character  ;  but 
the  Latin  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered,  and  numerous  Boman  con* 
structions  which  are  still  to  be  traced, 
show  that  a  Roman  city  subsequently 
occupied  the  site.  Gerace  has  a  popu- 
lation of  4800  souls,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric*  It  has  several  thriving  silk 
manu&ctories,  and  some  of  its  buildings 
are  of  good  architecture^  retaining 
many  marks  of  their  Saracenic  origin. 
Its  wines  are  in  great  repute,  particu* 
larly  a  sweet  white  kind,  called  "  II 
Greco  di  Gerace."  In  the  neighbour* 
hood  are  several  mineral  sfuings. 

South  of  Gerace  is  Bianco^  near 
which  antiquaries  place  Oria»  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  and  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Idomeoeus.  Beyond  it  is 
the  Capo  di  Brunano,  the  2«ephyriaB 
Promontory,  from  which  Locri  d^ved 
its  appellation  <<  Epiiephyrii.*'  About 
8  miles  south  of  it  is  Gspo  Spartivento^ 
the  extreme  south-eastern  promon- 
tory of  Italy,  the  Hereuleum  Pro- 
montorium.  The  few  objects  of  classi* 
cal  interest  in  the  extremity  of  the  pro-^ 
vince  will  be  best  visited  from  Reggiok 
(Se6  Route  50.) 

A  mountain  road  leads  from  Gence 
over  the  Apennines  bj  the  Pksso  del 
Mercante  to  Casalnuovo.  The  scenery 
of  the  pass  is  very  magnificent,  com- 
bining the  richest  forest  sceneiy  with 
the  wild  glens  of  tlie  rocky  mountains 
through  which  the  road  is  carried.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ascent  from  Gerac* 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  ex* 
tensive  and  magnificent  prospects.  Both 
seas  are  visible  from  this  summit,  and 
the  road  descends  on  the  western  side 
through  very  imposing  scenery,  over- 
looking the  gulf  of  Gioja,  and  com- 
manding a  view  which  extends  in  fine 
weather  to  the  Lipari  islands. 

18.  Cuo/aaetio,  finely  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  sufficiently 
high  above  the  plain  to  be  free  from 
malaria.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by 
tlie  earthquake  of  1763,  and  was  alrooat 
entirely  rebuilt  of  wood.     Its  present 
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population  is  about  8500.  From 
Casalnuovo  the  distance  to  Gu^  is 
18  miles;  or  the  traveller  may  fall  into 
the  high  road  to  Reggio  at  Roaamo  or 
Seminaraf  botli  of  which  are  about 
equidistant  from  Casalnuovo,  and  are 
described  in  Route  50. 


ROUTE  62. 

MArLES  TO  BENEVXMTO* 


Naples  to  Acerra 
Acerra  to  Arienso 
Arienio  to  Montesarchio 
Montesarchio  to  Benevento 


Miles. 
9 
8 
6 
6 

29 


This  is  not  a  post-road;  travellers 
must,  therefore,  hire  a  carriage  for  the 
journey  from  the  hotel,  or  proceed  by 
retturiuo.  As  Benevento  is  a  part  of 
Che  Papal  States,  the  passport  must  have 
the  vita  of  the  nuncio,  and  be  countei^ 
signed  by  the  police.  The  road  is  ex- 
cellent. It  is  nearly  level  as  far  as 
Arienzo,  and  is  paved,  like  the  streets 
of  Naples,  between  the  capital  and 
Acerra.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  Appian 
Way. 

Leaving  Naples  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
puana,  tlie  high  road  into  Apulia, 
described  in  Route  54.,  is  followed  for 
about  6  miles  from  the  capital,  where 
the  road  to  Benevento  branches  off*.  A 
short  distance  beyond,  it  passes  through 
the  village  of  Casalnuovo^  and  between 
that  and  Acerra  crosses  the  frontier 
which  divides  the  Provincia  di  Napoli 
from  that  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  provinces  and  tlie  second 
in  point  of  population  in  the  kingdom. 
The  frontier  is  marked  by  a  double  row 
of  ditches,  called  /  Ragj  Lagni,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  waters  of  the  Pantano  ddV  Aetrra 
and  of  the  surrounding  tract  of  marshy 
country,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
fatally  subject  to  malaria.  These 
ditches  are  carried  across  the  country, 
passing  beneath  the  Roman  roads  south 
of  Capua  and  Caserta ;  they  discharge 
their  water  into  ihe  sea  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Yolturno. 


9  Acerra,  a  town  of  7800  souls,  on  th« 
Clanio,  is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace 
of  Pulcinella«  The  road  proceeds  by 
the  side  of  the  Acqua  di  CarmignauOf  a 
rapid  stream  running  ^rom  the  aque- 
ducts of  Cancel  lo  to  supply  the  capital 
with  water.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  person  who  projected  it  in  the  17th 
century.  Winding  round  the  base  of 
the  bill  of  Caneello,  on  which  is  a 
ruined  castle  flanked  with  towers,  the 
road  enters  the  valley  of  Arienzo.  The 
appixiacb  to  the  town  is  very  pleasing, 
through  a  richly  cultivated  country 
abounding  in  elms  and  walnut  trees. 

S  Arienzo,  a  small  town  of  .S200 
souls,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  pleasantly  situated  amidst  gar- 
dens and  plantations  of  olive  and 
orange  trees.  It  has,  however,  very 
little  to  detain  the  traveller  either  in 
the  public  or  private  buildings.  The 
church  and  convent  of  the  Cappuc* 
cini  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Carlo  Zoccoli,  the  Nea- 
politan architect  of  the  last  century, 
lliere  is  a  tolerable  inn  in  the  town. 

The  road  now  begins  to  ascend  the 
hills,  which  occur  frequently  between 
this  and  Benevento,  but  they  are  no- 
where particularly  steep. 

Between  Arienso  and  Arpaia,  the 
road  passes  through  a  narrow  defile, 
called  Stretto  d*Arpaia,  considered  by 
most  antiquaries  to  be  the  celebrated 
**  Furcul«  Caudinse,**  or  Cdudine  Forhe^ 
where  the  Saranites  entrapped  the  Ro- 
man allies  of  Campania,  and  compelled 
them  to  pass  under  the  yoke;  while 
others  ha*  '  placed  them  in  the  low  val- 
ley between  Arpaia  and  Montesarchio. 
The  traveller  who  examines  this  district 
with  the  description  of  Livy  in  his 
hand  will  find  that  neither  locality 
corresponds  so  well  with  the  narrative 
of  that  historian  as  the  pass  bettveen 
Sant'  Agata  de*  Goti  and  Mojano, 
noticed  in  Route  42.  ;  but  there  are 
nevertheless  strong  reasons  for  giving 
the  preference  to  one  of  them.  The 
precise  scene  of  that  great  event,  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  Roman  army,  is  still  the 
vexata  qnesHo  of  Italian  topography , 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  the  classical 
tourist  to  state  the  principal  points  upon 
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which  be  must  rely  in  the  folutaon  of 
the  difficttlty.  The  CaHdine  Forks  are 
represented  by  the  Roman  historian  as 
a  imnom  vallejrr  shut  in  on  either  side 
by  inaccessible  a|Duntaina»  and  traTened 
by  a  small  stream.  The  appraach  to  it 
at  eech  extremity  was  so  naraow  Uwt  a. 
stigfat  obstruction  anfficed  to  iasfied* 
the  possage.  The  Rooum  army  in 
their  march  from  Galatia  tn  linceria 
paased  through  this  defile^  basing  been 
induced  to  quit  their  encampment  at 
Calatin  by  an  artifice  of  C  Fonli«%  the 
Ssmnite  general,  who  had  ordered  some 
soldiers,  disguised  as  shepherds^  to  ap> 
pvoach  the  Bonum  outposts  with  their 
flocks,  and  induce  the  Boman  army  to 
march  forward  by  the  false  intelligence 
that  the  Ssmnitea  were  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Luceria.  The  Romens,  on 
arriving  at  the  citrsmity  of  the  pass» 
fiMind  it  completely  closed  by  tree*  and 
atonesi  while  their  retreat  waa  cut  off 
by  the  Samaitee,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time occupied  the  httghts  in  the  rear. 
Deprived  of  the  power  of  resistance^  the 
whole  Roman  army  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  or  submit  to  the  degmdation 
of  passing  under  the  yoke. 

Admitting  that  the  preceding  narra* 
tive  is  not  strictly  iq|»plicable  to  the 
peases  of  Arpaia  and  Montesarcbio, 
there  are  still  strong  reasons  io  favour 
of  the  popular  belief  that  one  of  (hem 
was  the  scene  of  this  memorable  di»> 
aster.  The  best  Italian  antiquaries, 
followed  by  Dr.  Cramer,  have  shown 
that  there  are  other  lisets,  besides  the 
mere  physical  conformation  of  the 
ground,  as  aeen  at  present,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Tlte  priDcipal  point 
of  the  argument  turns  upon  the  precise 
position  of  Calatieu  It  is  quite  clear 
that  there  were  two  towns  of  this  name 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua ;  one 
being  within  the  frontier  of  Samnium, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Voltumo ;  the 
other  in  Campania,  on  the  Appian  Way. 
The  whole  narrative  of  livy  proves  that 
the  Roman  army  was  not  encamped  on 
the  nortli  aide  of  the  Voltumo,  for  there 
is  no  mention  of  their  passage  of  the 
river;  and  the  shepherds  who  gave 
them  the  false  intelligence  of  the  siege 
"^  Luceria,   must  have  carried  their 


flocks  acrow  tke  river  if  the  Snmuite 
Calatia  had  been  the  place  to  which 
they  were  directed.  A  glance  at  the 
nuq»  will  show,  that  if  encamped  at 
Samnite  Calatia  (Cajasso)  the  cmuuls 
would  not  have  crossed  the  river  at  all, 
but  would  have  proceeded  along  its 
right  bank,  north  of  Beneventum  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  from 
such  a  position  they  could  lutve  been 
induced  to  enter  a  pass  so  notoriously 
out  of  the  line  of  masvh  from  Calatia 
te  Luoeria  as  any  one  of  the  three 
valleys  which  have  bees  eeosidered  the 
scene  of  their  deleat  Aasnming  then 
that  the  Campanian  Calatia,  placed 
by  Italian  tepographers  at  some  rains, 
still  called  Galore,  between  Acerra 
and  Maddaloni,  was  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Roman  army,  the  pass  of  Arpaia 
would  necesmrily  have  been  their  direct 
line  of  march  from  tlience  to  Luceria. 
In  corroboration  of  this  riew,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  village  between 
Arienaa  and  Arpaia  is  still  called 
Forekia,  The  town  of  Caudium,  which 
gave  name  to  the  pass,  is  generally 
placed  at  Arpaia ;  the  hill  on  the  north 
of  the  village  called  Coaia  Cauda  i» 
still  covered  with  .the  rains  of  ancient 
buildings.  The  position  of  Caudiuos 
on  the  Appian  Way  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Horace  in  his  journey  to 
Bruudusium :  — ~ 


**  Hlnc  IMS  GioeoeM  retlplt|il<Biwim« 
QwB  oipsr  cti  Csudt  eaupoaas.*' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  to  the 
preceding  observations,  what  will  at 
once  suggest  itself  to  the  traveller, 
that  even  if  the  narrative  of  Livy  be 
regarded  as  a  topographical  authority^ 
the  more  minute  shades  of  the  descrip- 
tion must  not  be  looked  for  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  twea^-oae  cen- 
turies. In  a  country  like  that  whicb 
surrounds  Naples,  considerable  changea 
must  have  taken  place  from  natural 
causes;  and  drainage  and  cultivation 
have  probably  done  more  towards  alter- 
ing «the  aspect  of  the  country  during^ 
that  period  than  even  natural  convul- 
sions.  Although,  therefore,  the  pass  of 
Sant*Agaiade'  Goti  may  more  dosely 
correspond  with  the  account  of  the  his- 
torian, the  collateral  testimony  against 
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it  induces  us  to  ngree  with  the  nwjority 
of  Iteltan  antiqiuuriesy  and  to  conclude 
thftt  this  pass  between  Arienao  and 
Arpaia  was  the  Can  dine  Forks. 

Arpaia,  a  miserable  village  of  about 
2000  souls.  Among  the  hiUs  on  the 
left  is  the  small  town  of  AhroW  r^- 
marfcable  for  its  picturesque  position. 
The  road  proceeds  to  Monteavchio 
through  a  eultiTated  valley,  which  Ro- 
manellf,  without  any  antborit]r»  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Candine  Forks.  At  a 
short  distance  fVom  Arpaia,  we  pass 
from  the  Term  di  Lavoro  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Prmcipato  Ultra. 

6  MtnMSsareftto,  another  drearj  village 
of  5300  souls,  surmounted  bj  a  ruined 
castle  of  large  sine,  once  a  stroogfaold 
of  the  family  of  D'Araloe,  to  which  it 
gives  the  title  of  maiqins.  Oa  the 
norths  forming  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  prospect,  is  the  lofty  range 
of  Monte  Taburno.  The  Sarretella  is 
crossed  by  three  handsome  Roman 
bridges.  The  approach  to  Benevento  is 
agreeable^  passing  through  a  grove  of 
poplars  and  richly  cultivated  gardens ; 
but  the  first  aspect  of  the  town  is  by 
no  means  prepossessing.  The  Sabbato 
is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  S.  Maria  d^Ii 
Angeli,  and  several  mill  streams  are 
passed  before  we  enter  the  city. 

6  BcNKVENTO.  This  ancient  city  is 
the  capital  of  &  small  territory  of  45 
square  miles,  which,  though  sttnated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  has  been  for  upwards 
of  eight  centuries  a  delegation  of  the 
Papal  States.  Founded,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Romans,  by  the 
Trojan  Diomed,  it  was  originally  called 
Mafeveotum  from  the  badness  of  its 
climate,  hut  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  changed  to  Beneventum  when  it 
was  made  a  Roman  colony,  a.  c,  S68. 
In  the  sixth  century  Benevento  was 
die  first  state  which  assumed  the  rank 
of  a  Lombard  duchy,  and  it  gradually 
increased  until  it  comprehended  within 
its  powerful  rule  nearly  half  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples.  After  an  almost 
unexampled  duration  of  prosperity 
under  its  Germanic  rulers,  it  fell  under 
the  sway  of  Robert  Guiscard,  about 
1060.     In  the  eleventh  century  it  was 


granted  to  Pope  Leo  IX.  by  the  £m*- 
perer  Henry  III.,  in  exchange  for  the 
province  of  Bamberg.  aM^  although  at 
various  times  temporarily  transferred  to> 
other  masters,  it  has  always  returned  to 
the  poeseasion  of  the  Holy  See.  During 
the  usurpation  of  Kapoleon,  Benevento 
had  the  strange  honour  oloonlemng  tlie 
title  of  duke  on  TaUcynmd,  ^ith  the 
usual  apprepriatien  of  a  fifteenth  part 
of  ks  levemiea.  The  populatiMi  of  tfao 
wholo  territory,  accoeding  to  the  census 
of  18S3,  was  93,000  souls.  Thedtyof 
Benevento  is  boilt  on  the  slopes  <Mf  n 
lull,,  overloekii^  the  valley  of  the  Calore 
OBI  the  north*  ami  that  of  the  Sabbato  on 
the  southt  in  a  position  which,  though  in 
seme  respects  agreeable^  is  subject  to  a 
damp  and  uncertain  climate.  The  Inm 
is  very  small,  and  indifierently  supplied 
with  accommodation  ;  but  the  fare  and 
reception  met  with  by  Horace  in  his 
journey  must  console  the  traveller  for 
the  slow  march  of  improvement :  — 

**Tendimut  biae  recti  Beneventum,  ubS  se- 

dulusbMpes 
Pand  artit,  macroi  dum.  turdos  venat  in  ignc." 

The  city  is  about  two  miles  in  circuit. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  has  eight 
gates.  The  principal  streets,  although 
generally  narrow  and  steep,  contain 
several  fine  buildings,  among  which 
are  the  numerous  mansions  oi  the  opu- 
lent and  ancient  fiiinilies  who  still  make 
it  their  permanent  abode.  Benevento 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  three  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Naples.  It  was  an  epis- 
Qopal  see  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church,  its  first  bishop  being  St.  Po> 
timus,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
St.  Peter,  a.  n.  44.  It  was  made  an 
archbishopric  in  the  10th  century  by 
Pope  John  XIII.  The  population  of 
the  city,  by  the  last  census  is  about 
16,500.  Niccolo  Franchi,  the  pOet 
who  was  executed  for  writing  a  Latin 
epigram  against  Pius  V.  and  other  li- 
bellous and  obscene  poems,  was  born 
in  the  city  in  1510. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
Benevento  are  its  antiquities.  Yint 
among  them  is  the  celebrated  Arch  of 
TttiQan,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  by  the  senate,  ▲.».  IIS,  and. 
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now  used  as  one  of  the  city  gates,  under 
tlie  name  of  Porta  Aurta.  With  the 
exception  of  that  of  Ancona,  this  mag- 
nificent arch  is  the  best  presenred  spe* 
cimen  of  Roman  architecture  in  Italy. 
It  is  a  single  arch,  built  of  Parian 
marble,  enriched  at  the  sides  with 
Corinthian  columns,  raised  on  high 
pedestal^  and  covered  with  rich  bas- 
reliefs  representing  the  achievements 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  wars  on  the 
Danube.  These  bas-reliefs  are  well  pre- 
served, and  are  worthy  of  attentive  study. 
The  apotheosis  of  Trajan  is  regarded 
AS  one  of  the  finest  sculptures  of  this 
class  which  Roman  art  has  handed 
down  to  us. 

In  the  yard  of  the  Delegate's  palace 
are  several  antiquities,  among  which 
we  may  specify  a  beautiful  bas-relief 
representing  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
which  formerly  ornamented  one  of  the 
public  fountains,  and  «  torso  of  blade 
basalt  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a 
statue  of  Apollo.  Among  the  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings  still  traceable  in  the 
city  or  its  neighbourhood  may  be  men- 
tioned tliose  of  the  amphitheatre,  called 
/  GroUoni  di  Mappa^  portions  of  the 
city  walls,  foundations  of  baths  and  of 
other  public  edificeit 

The  CaikMdral  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Romanesque,  or  Lombardo- Saracenic 
architecture,  and  an  interesting  memo- 
rial of  tlie  ancient  fame  of  the  city,  as  the 
capital  of  a  duchy.  In  front  of  it  is  a 
small  Egyptian  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Fragments 
of  a  similar  column,  of  whidi  this  was; 
perhaps,  the  counterpart,  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  archbishop's  palace.  In 
the  walls  of  the  campanile  is  a  bas- 
relief  in  Greek  marble,  representing 
the  Calydonian  boar  adorned  for  sacri- 
fice, supposed  by  many  writers  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Diomcd  himself,  the 
reputed  founder  of  tlie  city.  The 
Calydonian  boar  still  figures  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Bencvento.  llie 
central  door  of  the  cathedral  is  of 
bronse,  with  elaborate  bas-reliefs  illus- 
trative of  the  New  Testament  It  is 
«aid  to  have  been  brought  from  By- 
santium,  and  to  have  been  cast  in  the 
-'*^ar  1 150.     The  interior  of  the  edifice  | 


is  ornamented  with  54  fluted  columns  of 
Parian  marble,  the  remains  of  ancient 
temples,  four  of  grey  granite,  and  two 
of  verde  antique.  The  tribunes  on  the 
sides  of  the  high  altar  are  also  deco- 
rated with  andent  marbles. 

The  CftarcA  of  Santa  Sofia^  attached 
to  the  suppressed  convent  of  that  name, 
contains  six  noble  columns  of  oriental 
granite.  The  cloisters  of  the  monastery, 
which  once  rivalled  Monte  Casino  and 
La  Cava  in  the  riches  of  its  archives, 
are  remariuble  for  their  capridous 
peristyle,  composed  of  47  columns  in 
the  Lombard  style.  The  well  in  the 
centre  is  covered  with  the  capital  of  a 
large  Ionic  column. 

The  (3iurch  of  the  Saniitsima  Annnn'' 
ziata  also    deserves    examination,   on 
account  of  its  rich  columns  and  mar- 
bles,  the  spoils  doubtless  of  andent 
buildings. 

The  Citadd  is  outside  the  gates.  It 
was  built  by  Guglielmo  Bilotta,  gover- 
nor of  the  delegation  in  the  twelfth 
centur}'.  In  more  recent  times  it  has 
been  used  as  the  reudence  of  the 
Delegate. 

Beyond  the  walls,  towards  the  west, 
is  the  Foni€  LAro§o,  oiver  which  the 
Appian  Way  passed  on  entering  the 
city.  It  is  constructed  without  mortar* 
and  is  further  remarkable  as  the  placo 
near  which  tradition  has  placed  the 
temporary  grave  of  Manfred.  Not  far 
from  it  is  an  ancient  building,  supposed 
to  be  a  cryptoporticus,  and  now  called 
«<  Santi  Quaranta.** 

The  Calore  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  six  arches,  built  by  Pius  VI., 
from  the  designs  of  Vanvitelli.  The 
ascent  from  this  to  the  height  of  Bel- 
vedere commands  some  beautiful  views 
of  the  valleys  of  tlie  Sabbato  and  Calore, 
and  of  the  distant  towns  and  cultivated 
district  beyond  them.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  river  are  some  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Hercules,  dedicated  in 
the  early  age  of  Christianity  to  Sw  Mar- 
danc.  Tiie  site  is  also  remarkable  as  the 
!icene  of  the  treaty  of  1156,  by  which 
our  countryman  Pope  Adrian  IV.  in- 
vested Wil'liam  the  Bad  with  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  the 
principality  of  Capua,  and  tlie  territmy 
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of  the  March,  within  a  year  after  be  had 
conferred  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
£niperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

But  the  memory  of  a  far  more  in- 
teresting historical  event  is  connected 
with  this  bank  of  the  Galore,  an  event 
"nrhich  decided  the  fate  of  the  house  of 
Suabia,  and  the  details  of  which  occupy 
A  prominent  place  ip  the  history  of  the 
middle  a^cs.      This  is  the   Battle   of 
jBene%'ento,  fought  February  26.  1266, 
In  which  Manfred,  the  natural  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  then  regent 
of  the  kingdom  for  his  nephew  Con- 
Tadin,  was  defeated  by  Clurles  I.  of 
A  njou.  The  personal  cliaracter  of  Ma  n- 
j-'KED,  his  chivalrous  courage,  his  mag- 
nanimity which  rose  superior  to  mis- 
fortune, his   mental    accomplishments 
which  dignified  the  achievements  of  the 
warrior  witli  the  taste  of  the  poet,  tlie 
persecutions  by  which  he  was  hunted 
down   as  a  public    enemy,   his  high 
station,  both  as  the  son  of  Uie  great 
Emperor    Frederick    II.    and   as   the 
champion  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  all 
combine   to   give  a   romantic  interest 
to  his  eventful  career.     Tl)e  invading 
army  of  Charles  of  A  njou  had  crossed 
the  Garigliano  at  Ceprano,  and  having 
met  with  little  opposition  at  the  strong 
pass  of  Roccasecca,  which  the  treachery 
of  the  Court  of  Cascrta  had   left  un- 
guarded, had  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
to  Benevento,  where  Manfred  had  col- 
lected his  forces  for  tlie  contest  which 
M-as  to  decide  the  destiny  of  the  king- 
dom.    At  the  approach  of  the  French, 
JVIanfred,  perceiving  signs  of  further 
treason  or  discouragement  In  his  follow* 
ers,  endeavoured  to  compromise  hostili- 
ties by  negotiation ;  but  Charles  dis- 
missecl  the  ambassadors  with  the  haughty 
message,  which  Giovanni  Villani   has 
thus  literally  recorded,    **  A  lies   e  dit 
moi  a  le  SvJtam  de  Nocere  hoggi  me- 
terai   lui   en   enfers,   o  il  mettar  moi 
^m  paradls."     The  French  army  was 
drawn  up  on  the  plain  of  Grandella 
4»n    the   north    bank    of    the    Calore. 
JIVIanfred,  rejecting  the  advantages  of 
his    position   within    the    ramparts  of 
Senevento,  and  unwilling  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Ghibeline  allies,  who  were 
jnarching  to  his  assistance,  determined 
S.  Ital 


on  an  immediate  attack ;  although  the 
army  of  Charles  was  already  suffering 
from  a  deficiency  of  supplies,  and  by  a 
few  days  delay  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  necessities.  This 
fatal  resolution  was  confirmed  by  the 
predictions  of  his  astrologers.  Man- 
fred accordingly  led  his  forces  across  the 
river.  At  the  first  charge  his  German 
troops  threw  tlie  van  of  the  French  into 
confusion.  I'he  Saracenic  archers  of 
Nocera  crossed  the  river,  and  made  the 
most  fearful  slaughter.  The  French 
cavalry  were  now  brought  into  the  field* 
and  the  battle  soon  became  general. 
Tlie  Saracens,  who  could  not  with- 
stand the  shock  of  the  French  horsemen, 
were  driven  back;  but  the  German 
cavalry  immediately  supported  them 
witli  such  valour  tliat  the  issue  of  the 
battle  became  doubtful.  The  final  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  French  reudered  it 
necessary  for  Manfred  to  order  bis  re- 
serve, consisting  of  about  1400  cavalry, 
which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  to 
support  the  Germans  by  a  vigorous 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  who,  already 
fatigued  and  desperate,  would  inevitably 
have  been  defeated  by  their  charge.  At 
this  critical  moment,  the  barons  of 
Apulia,  the  Count  of  Caserta,  the  Count 
of  Acerra,  and  others  whose  treachery 
has  given  an  odious  celebrity  to  their 
names,  deserted  him,  and  left  the  field 
with  the  greater  part  of  tiie  reserve. 
Manfred, although  surrounded  byamere 
handful  of  horsemen,  at  once  deter- 
mined to  perish  in  the  battle  rather  tlian 
survive  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  which  he 
had  defended  against  four  popes.  As  he 
placed  his  helmet  on  his  head,  tlie  silver 
eagle  which  formed  its  crest  fell  upon 
his  saddle.  **  Hoc  est  aignum  Dei"  he 
exclaimed.  **  I  had  fastened  it  on  with 
my  own  hands,  and  it  is  no  accident 
which  has  detached  it."  He  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  battle,  without  any  badge  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  horsemen  ; 
but  his  troops  were  already  routed,  and, 
unable  to  arrest  their  Bight,  the  gallant 
Manfred  fell  as  became  the  scion  of 
an  heroic  race.  His  body  was  undis- 
covered for  3  days,  when  some  attend- 
ants recognized  it.     It  was  carried  on 
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an  ass  before  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
assembled  the  barons,  his  prisoners,  to 
attest  its  identity.  The  Utter  g^ef  of 
Count  Giordano  Lancia  is  touchingly 
narrated  by  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians. When  the  aged  count  beheld  the 
body,  he  threw  himself  upon  it  with  a 
loud  shriek,  covered  it  with  kisses  and 
tears,  and  cried  out  in  the  agony  of  his 
grief,  '*  Ofaimd,  ohhnd,  Signor  mio, 
Signor  buono»  Signor  sario,  chi  ti  ha 
cosl  crudelmente  tolto  la  vita?**  The 
French  cavaliers  were  so  much  afibcted 
by  the  scene  that  tfiey  demanded  the 
honours  of  a  funeral  for  the  royal 
corpse.  Charies  refused,  on  the  ground 
of  the  excommunication,  but  allowed 
tlie  body  to  be  buried  in  a  pit  at  the 
foot  of  ^e  bridge  of  Benevento,  where 
every  soldier  of  the  French  army  placed 
a  stone  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect to  a  fallen  hero.  But  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cosensa,  Bartolommeo  I^g- 
natelli,  refused  even  this  humble  sepul- 
ture within  the  territory  of  the  Church. 
The  body  was  taken  up  by  virtue  of  an 
order  from  die  Pope,  Clement  IV.,  who 
directed  that  the  remains  should  be 
scattered  to  the  winds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Verde  in  the  Abruszi.  This 
sentence  is  thus  described  by  Dante :  — 

"  Se  M  pastor  di  Coaenia  ch*  alia  eacda 
Dl  me  fti  meaM  pn*  Cleinente,  alloia 
Avewe  In  dio  ben  lectaqueata  faocia, 

Le  one  del  corpo  mlo  tarieno  ancora 
In  CO'  del  ponte,  prenao  a  Benevento, 
Sotto  la  guanNa  a«lla  grave  mora : 

Or  le  bagna  la  pioggia,  e  mueve  'I  vento 
Di  Aior  del  regno,  qua«i  lungo  *1  Verde, 
Ore  le  trasnutb  a  lunie  ipento.'* 

Pmrg.  III.  IM. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  of  Manfred 
we  have  the  following  description  from 
the  same  great  poet :  — 

**  Biondo  era,  e  beno,  c  dl  gentile  acpetto. 
Ma  r  un  de'  dgH  nn  oslpo  avea  dlvica** 

His  favourite  dress  was  green.  His  chief 
happiness  was  in  the  society  of  poets 
and  troubadours ;  and  he  is  as  much 
entitled  to  fame  as  the  encourager  of 
Italian  poetry  as  he  is  on  account  of 
fats  high  military  character. 

Benevento  figures  with  some  cele- 
brity in  the  history  of  Italian  supersti- 
tion ;  and  tradidons  are  current  in  all 
parts  of  its  sacred  walnut  tree,  situated 
in  some  place  mysteriously  unknown  to 


mortals.  Round  this  tree  the  witches 
of  Southern  Italy  are  still  believed  by 
the  peasantry  to  hold  their  sabbaths. 

The  Calore  and  tlie  Sabbato,  which 
we  have  frequently  mentioned,  unite  it 
a  short  distance  below  Benevento,  at 
the  point  of  a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
foHned  by  the  windings  of  their  streams. 
Two  veiy  ancient  riddles  are  associated 
with  these  rivers,  —  the  first  is  X  Oahre 
i  piu  grande  tuH  wme  eke  ndla  sbiit, 
**  the  heat  (ealcre)  is  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer;**  the  second  is  11  peace 
ehi  i  pr«90  nd  Sabbaio  si  mutngia  a  Ve- 
nenH,  '<  the  fish  taken  on  the  Satiuday 
(  Sabbato)  is  eaten  on  the  Friday.**  The 
Calore  retains  its  name  for  some  miles 
below  the  city,  undl  it  is  joined  by  the 
Voltumo  between  Solipaca  and  Cajaaso. 
The  united  rivers  flow  thence  through 
Capua  to  the  sea  under  die  name  of  the 
Vc^tamc. 


ROUTE  63. 

anfKVBMTO  TO  TaOJA   AND 

xucnA. 

Miles. 

Benevento  to  Casalbore     - 

-     14 

Casalbore  to  Troja 

-     21 

Troja  to  Lucera 

-     10 

45 

A  bad  horse  road  leads  from  Bene- 
vento to  Troja  over  steep  hills,  and 
through  the  beds  of  numerous  torrents 
It  is,  however,  a  much  shorter  route 
than  that  by  the  high  road  of  Apulia, 
and  is  always  used  by  the  resident  pro- 
prietors. 

It  leaves  Benevento  by  die  Arch  of 
Trajan,  and  follows  the  course  of  the 
Calore.     After  crossing  that  stream  at 
Ponte  Valentino,  the  village  of  Paduli 
is  passed  on  a  well-wooded  hill  on  the 
lefi,  midway  between  the  Calore  and 
the  Tamaro.     Further  on,  Ariano  ap- 
pears in  riew  on  the  high  mountains  to 
the  east ;  but  the  country  is  generall y 
dull  and  uninteresting.      During  the 
war  between  Ren£  of  Anjou  and  Al- 
fonso I.  of  Aragon,  this  road  was  the 
scene  of  Alfonso*s   celebrated   nciarch 
upon  the  Angiovine  army,  which  ended 
in  the  battle  of  Trcja.     On  his  march 
he  captured  Paduli,  Apice,  Bonalbei^ 
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and  Ariano,  all  of  ivhich  are  visible 
from  the  road«  and  encamped  bis  army 
at  Orsara  beyond  Casalbore,  and  about 
midway  between  the  road  and  Bovino. 
The  road  ascends  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  Misfcano,  to  — 

14  Casalborei  a  dreary  village  of 
SOOO  inhabitantSyOnaneminencie  above 
tbe  Miscano,  surrounded  by  torrents. 
Beyond  it,  after  passing  a  branch  of  tbe 
Miscano  by  the  P<Hite  del  DiavolOi  we 
cross  the  frontier  whicb  separates  Prin- 
cipato  Ultra  from  CUipitanata,  and  enter 
the  latter  province.  On  the  right  of 
tbe  road  is  tlie  village  of  Greci»  so 
called  from  a  small  eolooy  of  Albanians 
who  have  settled  there,  and  now  num- 
ber about  2400  souls.  The  road  liere 
approaches  very  nrar  the  high  road  from 
Naples  through  Ariano  to  Foggia. 

In  descending  towards  tt^  givat 
plain  of  Apulia^  the  road  CMamands  tbe 
extensive  tract  of  the  pasturage  in 
which  Troja,  Lucera,  and  Foggia  are 
situated,  with  ttie  sea  and  Monte  Gar- 
gano  in  the  distance.  On  the  right, 
between  the  stfeams  Saunore  and  La 
Vella,  is  an  extensive  building  called 
Torre  Guevara,  on  the  skirts  of  a  forcat 
lying  between  Troja  and  tbe  high  post- 
road  to  Foggia.  It  belongs  to  tlw  dukes 
of  Bovino. 

21  TVoja,  an  episcopal  city  of  5300 
souls,  situated  on  a  conical  lull  overlook- 
ing the  plain.  Tliere  is  a  small  inn  liere. 
The  city  contains  notbing  remarkable 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  tbe  traveller, 
i  t  was  founded  by  one  of  tbe  Greek 
catapans  in  the  lltb  century,  aiul  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  still  retains 
some  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the 
lower  empire.  Troja  has  been  tbe  scene 
of  three  great  battlee.  The  Srst  was 
fought  in  1154,  between  Manfred  and 
tbe  army  of  innocent  IV.,  commanded 
by  tbe  Cardinal  di  S.  Eustachio,  the 
papal  legate.  Manfred  had  shortly 
before  taken  refuge  in  tbe  castle  of 
Lucera,  whose  Sancenic  garrison  pro- 
bably contributed  largely  to  bis  victory, 
which  was  so  complete  that  it  U  said  to 
have  induced  the  Pope  to  appeal  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  to  bave  cauaed 
htm  shortly  afterwards  to  die  of  grief. 
Tlie  second  battle  of  Trcja  was  fotight 


in  1441 ,  on  the  plain  between  the  city 
and  Bovino.  In  this  sanguinary  battle 
Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  in  person  defeated 
the  army  of  ilen^  of  Anjou,  under  Han- 
gone,  MarfiSnengo,  Francesco  S£»na, 
and  JFrancesco  Sanseverino,  and  com- 
pleted bis  victory  by  sacking  Biccari, 
about  four  miles  N.  W.  of  Troja.  Tbe 
third  battle  was  fought  upon  the  same 
plain  in  1462,  between  Ferdinand  i. 
of  Aragon  and  (ha  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who  claimed  tlie  tbront  as  the  son  and 
heir  of  King  Ren^.  Ferdinand  com- 
manded in  person  and  defeated  the 
Angiovine  army  with  great  loss. 

A  good  road  leads  from   Troja  to 
Foggia,  18  miles.     See  Route  54. 

Leaving  Troja  for  Lucera,  tbe  road, 
leads  northwards  over  the  plain,  cros$>- 
ing  tfo<9  Celone  aad  its  tributary  stream,., 
tbe  fiangone,  between  which  and  Lu- 
cera is  another  etream,  tb^  Volgano,  all 
falling  into  the  Candelaro.  Beifore  en- 
tering the  town,  the  road  crosses  one  of 
the  **  tratturi  delle  pecore." 

10  LucExA,  described  in  Route  40.. 

ROUTE  64. 

AVELLINO   TO    SALKaNO. 


AveYlino  to  San  Severino    - 
San  Severino  to  Salerno 


Mile«.- 
-     11 

"    -?. 
20 


This  route  is  a  eammino  traverso  of 
2  posts. 

A  very  excellent  and  interesting  road 
leads  from  Avellino  due  south  to 
Salerno;  passing  through  one  of  tbe 
most  beautiful  and  agreeable  districts 
in  Southern  Italy. 

Leaving  Avellino,  the  road  ascends 
for  a  short  distance  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Snbbato,  through  a  long  and 
narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  broken  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  clothed 
with  timber  to  their  very  summit.  It 
passes  through  the  villages  of  BeHizze 
and  Contrada,  and  after  reaching  the 
right  bank  of  the  Samo  follows  the 
course  of  that  stream  as  far  as  San  Se- 
verino. Numerous  villages  on  the  hills 
which  bound  the  road  give  the  valley 
a  gay  and  animated  appearance.  Among 
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these  are  Prcturo,  Montorio,  Piano,  and 
Acigliano  on  the  right,  and  II  Borgo, 
S.  Pietro,  Torchiati,  Piaxia  di  Pandola, 
Viiia,  Fisciano,  and  Penta  on  the  left. 
Monte  della  Vergine,  at  Penta,  a  sup- 
pressed convent,  was  for  some  time  the 
re«dence  of  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven, 
the  accomplished  author  of  tlie  Tours 
in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples 
and  the  Abruizi,  which  first  induced  us 
to  follow  his  esample  in  diverging 
from  the  beaten  tract  of  travellers,  and 
in  exploring  the  remoter  districts  of 
Central  and  Southern  Italy. 

A  sigzag  road  leads  from  the  plain 
of  Forino,  through  forests  abounding 
with  deli^itful  scenery,  and  presenting 
a  succession  of  beautiful  objects  for  the 
pencil  of  the  artist,  to—* 

1 1  San  Severimo,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated near  the  angle  formed  by  the  Sarno, 
which  here  begins  to  flow  westward 
towards  the  sea.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  San  Severino»  occupy- 
ing the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  still  retain- 
ing sufBcicntevidenceof  itsstrengtii  and 
magnitude,  give  an  additional  interest 
to  the  picture.  The  population  of  the 
village,  ezclasive  of  the  numerous 
dependent  hamlets,  is  under  500  souls; 
but  the  whole  district  is  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  name.  Tl)e  church 
deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  illustrious  family  who 
derived  one  of  their  princely  titles  from 
the  village.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Tommaso  Sanseverino,  high  constable 
in  1353.  tlie  founder  of  the  family,  and 
the  tombs  of  many  of  his  successors, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Princes  of  Sa- 
lerno. At  Acqua  della  Mela  near  San 
Severino,  Queen  Margaret,  widow  of 
Charles  Duraszo,  and  mother  of  Ladis- 
laus  and  Joanna  I.,  died  in  1 41 2,  having 
been  driven  by  the  plague,  which  visited 
Naples  in  that  year,  to  seek  health  and 
safety  in  this  retired  valley. 

Further  south,  we  pass  Baronisi,  the 
place  where  Fra  Diavolo  was  betrayed 
and  executed.  Beyond  this,  the  road 
descends  into  the  plain,  and  follows  the 
right  bank  of  the  Irno  to — 

9  Salkkno,  described  in  the  Excur- 
sions from  Naples  at  page  263. 


ROUTE  €5. 

FOGOIA    TO    UAVFAKnONlA. 

'2  Posts  s  18  Italian  miles. 

m 

A  sandy  road,  through  corn-fields 
and  grass  lands,  leads  over  the  plain  to 
the  foot  of  Monte  Gargano,  whose 
well- wooded  ravines,  interspersed  with 
villages,  are  the  only  interesting  fea- 
tures in  the  scenery. 

Soon  after  crossing  tbe  Candelaro^ 
the  high  road  makes  a  considerable 
curve  to  the  south-east.  The  distance 
may  however  be  reduced  by  following 
tbe  upper  road,  which  will  give  the 
traveller  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
ruined  monastery  of  S.  Lionardo,  the 
once  celebrated  establishment  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  founded  in  1223  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  1 1,  and  by  Her- 
man of  Salsa,  grand  master  of  the 
order.  The  church  is  tolerably  pre- 
served, and  exhibits  a  very  elaborate 
example  of  the  Saracenic  style.  Many 
of  its  details  arc  so  beautirul,  that  they 
would  enable  the  traveller  who  is  inter- 
ef  ted  in  architecture  to  fill  his  sketch 
book.  Shortly  l>efore  entering  Manfre- 
donia,  on  the  right  of  the  high  road,  are 
the  few  remaining  ruins  which  mark  the 
site  of  Sipontumt  now  "La  Madonna 
di  Xiponto,*'  one  of  the  reputed  colonies 
of  Diomed,  situated  in  a  low  pestif<»t>us 
marsh.  The  church  on  the  edge  of  this 
marsh  was  its  cathedral  before  Manfred 
founded  tlie  new  city ;  it  is  still  tbe 
seat  of  tbe  archiepiscopal  see,  and  is 
in  the  same  highly  ornamented  style  of 
Saracenic  architecture  as  the  church  of 
S.  Lionardo  just  descrit)ed.  IKpontum 
was  called  ^yiwtowros  by  the  Greeks, 
on  account  of  tbe  vast  quantity  of  cut- 
tle-fish which  were  found  upon  the 
shore.  Tlie  city  was  tolerably  perfect 
in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  it  was  ruined 
by  the  invasion  of  the  GoUis. 

2.  18  Manfredomiot  an  archiepisco- 
pal city,  witli  wide  and  regular  streets, 
adorned  with  imposing,  though  often 
unfinished,  houses.  It  is  walled  on  all 
sides,  and  its  port  is  commanded  by  a 
strong  castle.  The  town  was  founded 
by  Manfred  in  1856,  and  built  chiefly 
from  tlie  ruins  of  ancient  Sipontum. 
The  regularity  of  his  original  plan  was 
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never  altered ;  and  as  its  streets  are 
perfectly  straight,  the  symmetry  and 
cleanliness  of  the  city  and  its  nume- 
rous handsome  buildings  give  it  a  claim 
to  rank  among  the  chief  cities  of 
£urope  for  architectural  effect.  In  late 
years,  it  has  been  honoured  by  the 
patronage  of  the  court,  but  its  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  5000  souls.  It 
is  unfortunately  subject  to  malaria;  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  present 
paucity  of  its  population,  llie  inhabi- 
tants are  characterised,  however,  by 
titeir  industry  and  cleanliness :  virtues 
'which  the  traveller  in  Southern  Italy 
k  -will  not  fail  to  appreciate.  Summonte 
tells  us  that  Manfredonia  was  cele- 
brated for  the  largest  bell  in  Italy, 
which  Manfred  had  cast  for  his  new 
city,  of  such  vast  proportions  that  it  sur- 
passed all  others  in  size  and  tone* 

Manfredonia  is  conveniently  situated 
for  an  excursion  to  Monte  Gargano, 
Mrhicb  still  retains  the  name  so  familiar 
to  the  scholar  ; 

'*  aut  AquHonibos 
Querceta  Oarjfani  laborant. 
£t  foliU  vlduantur  orni.**^  Hoa.  n.  viil. 

About  6  miles  from  the  town  is  McmU 
Sanf  Angeio,  one  of  the  group  of  iso- 
lated mountains  which  compose  the  pro- 
montory of  Gargano. 

Monte  S.  Angelo  is  famous  for  it« 
sanctuary,  dedicated  to  the  favourile 
saint  of  the  Norman  conquerors,  St.^ 
Michael,  who  was  seen  here  in  49 )» 
according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  le- 
/;end,  by  S.  Lorenzo,  Archbishop  of 
Sipontuin.  The  road  on  leaving  Man- 
fredonia  leads  through  a  succession 
of  gardens  literally  filled  with  orange 
trees.  It  is  practicable  thus  far  for 
carriages  ;  but  at  the  c&stle  called 
Gamba  d*Oro  it  ascends  the  inountain 
for  3  miles  by  a  steep  and  tiresome 
zigzag  path  to  the  town  of  S,  Angelo. 
Xjike  almost  all  the  towns  belonging  to 
Italian  sanctuaries,  this  is  extremely 
dirty,  and  plentifully  beset  with  beg- 
gars. The  fine  castle,  the  ancient  ruined 
battlements,  and  the  singular  style  of 
the  houses,  however,  constitute  a  very 
striking  scene,  independently  of  any 
devotional  feelings  which  may  inspire 
the  pilgrim.     On  the  8th  of  May,  and 


for  many  days  previously,  the  town  and 
mountain  are  completely  crowded  with 
devotees,  who  come  not  only  from 
every  part  of  the  district  of  Monte  Gar* 
gano,  but  even  from  the  remote  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  to  celebrate  the  festa  of 
S.  Michael.  The  endless  varieties  of 
costume,  and  the  strange  appearance 
of  tlie  mountaineers,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
afibrd  an  ample  field  for  the  pencil  of 
the  artist.  As  they  ascend  the  moun* 
tain,  bareheaded,  each  party  joins  in 
the  hymn  to  the  saint;  and  the  eflectof 
their  simple  but  pleasing  melody  in- 
creases the  otherwise  remarkable  cha* 
meter  of  the  scene. 

The  cave  where  tlie  vision  took  placa 
is  entered  by  an  arch  over  which  are 
inscribed  the  words.  Hie  locus  est  ttr* 
rihUis,  hae  est  Damus  Dei,  **  The  first 
impression  produced  by  the  interior," 
sajps  Mr.  Craven,  **  somewhat  justifies 
the  inscription.  A  winding  flight  of 
above  fiAy  steps,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  portioned  into  divisions  of  eight 
to  each,  leads  down  to  the  sanctuary  ; 
the  vault  and  sides  are  faced  with 
stone  r^ularly  out,  but  large  masses 
of  rock  intervene.  The  daylight  is 
faintly  admitted  tlirough  occasional 
apertures,  and  gradually  diminishes  aa 
one  descends ;  above  the  last  step,  how- 
ever, a  long  naiTow  fissure,  apparently 
the  work  of  nature,  throws  a  dim  but 
sufficient  light  on  the  interior  of  the 
holy  crypt,  and  at  the  same  time  opens 
to  the  eye  a  view  of  tlie  monastery 
itself,  seated  on  the  impending  rock  at 
an  immense  height  above,  and  rearing 
its  pinnacles  in  the  outward  blaze  of 
day.  The  effect  of  this  unexpected 
vision,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  has  probably 
been  calculated,  and  certainly  with 
great  judgment ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  more  striking.  The 
cave  which  was  tlie  scene  of  the  miracle, 
and  which  is  entered  next,  is  low,  but 
of  considerable  extent,  branching  out 
into  various  recesses  on  different  levels, 
so  that  steps  are  frequent,  and  the  sur- 
face is  rugged,  irregular,  and  very 
slippery,  from  tlie  constant  dripping  of 
the  vaults ;  in  fact,  the  whole  floor  is 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  mud,  which 
I  was  desired  to  observe  never  pene- 
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tnted  through  the  sole  of  mj  shoe.  A 
few  glass  lamps,  sospended  from  Um 
rock,  which  bare  replacod  the  silver 
DIMS  of  richer  times,  cast  a  faint  gltm« 
mar  of  uncertain  light,  as  insufllcient 
to  guida  the  stranger's  footsteps  as  it  is 
serviceable  to  the  genend  effect  of  the 
scene,  lliree  chapels*  and  tlie  choir 
in  particular,  are  m€»re  illuminated.  Of 
the  former,  the  principal  is  dedicated 
to  tho  patron  saint,  and  contains  his 
image,  about  half  the  mm  of  life,  be- 
disened  with  silk  drapery,  Himsy  tinsel, 
and  ffaxen  curls  $  the  second  is  noted 
for  a  small  dstern,  called  U  Fozziila,  from 
which  some  roost  lirepid  and  cool  water 
is  distributed  in  a  little  siWer  bucket  to 
all  the  visitors;  the  third  chapel  is 
sacred  to  the  Madonna,  and  offers  no- 
thing remarkable.  The  pale  and  partial 
tints  thrown  on  the  huge  maasee  of 
rock  which  closely  impend  over  one's 
head,— theslow  and  cautious  movements 
<of  the  groups  that  wander  like  so  many 
shadows  in  the  darker  recesses  of  the 
eanctttary,.->thc  low  muttering  of  their 
prayers  contrasted  with  the  clamoroue 
eibortetions  of  the  beggars  kneeling  at 
the  entrance,-*the  repeated  sfriashing  of 
the  holy  vrell,— 'the  unceasing  yet  more 
diatinct  droppings  from  the  vault,-.-the 
voices  of  the  canons,  whose  splendid 
attire  glitters  in  a  blase  oi  light  in  the 
choir,  which  is  comitderiMy  raised 
above  the  lower  level  of  the  cevern,  and 
divided  from  it  by  a  bronze  gmting,-* 
all  these,  however  indifferent  when 
detached  from  each  other  in  narration, 
combine,  when  united  in  reality,  to  act 
upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  to  which 
no  spectator  can  be  indiflftrent.'* 

The  silver  vessels  alluded  to  in  this 
passage,  which  made  the  subterranean 
church  of  Monte  Gargano  one  of  the 
richest  sanctuaries  of  the  1 5th  century 
in  Italy,  were  plundered  by  Ferdinand 
I.  of  Aragon,  and  coined  into  pieces 
called  <«Li  Coronatidi  Sent'  Angelo." 

There  are  extensive  alabaster  quarries 
on  Monte  Gargano,  which  have  never 
been  fully  brought  into  use. 

Following  the  shore  to  the  north  of 
Manfredonia,  the  classical  traveller  will 
find  several  objects  of  interest  Matti* 
nata  almost  occupies  the  site  and  retains 


tlie  name  of  the  Mons  Matinus,  lamoBs 
for  its  honey : 

-  EiKO,  apU  MatiB* 
Moremodoque 
Grnte  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurtmum,  drea  nemut  uvidlque 
TIbarif  ilpas,  ofierocaiMrvHa 

Carmina  fingo  ''—Hoa.  Od,  rv*.  iL 

The  sea  shore  of  Mattinata  is  also 
memorable  as  the  spot  where  Archytas 
of  Tarentum  was  shipwrecked.  The 
touching  prayer  of  the  Py thagorean'plu- 
lofopher,  imploring  the  pn«siiig  sailor  to 
throw  a  particle  of  sand  on  h»s  unburicd 
body,  is  familiar  to  every  scholar : 

*'  Te  marii  et  tenv  numeroque  earentb  arcoc 

MentoteiD,  cobibent,  Aiehyta, 
Pulvem  exigul  prope  littu*  |>arva  IbLitiniiin 

Munera ;  nee  qaiilquam  libt  prodest 
Aerlai  tentiMa  domot,  aniaoque  ratundaai 

PereuniiM  potum,  aaorituro. 

At  tu,  mrata,  vag»  ne  fisrce  malignos  areii» 

OstlbiM  et  capiti  knhumato 
Particulam  dare."—  Hoa.  Od.  i.  xxviil. 

ROUTE  66. 

MANFRIDONIA    TO   BAaLCITA. 

35  Italian  roileR. 

This  is  a  good  horse  road  along  the 
beach,  but  altogether  destituto  of  in- 
tercet  and  accommodation.  It  enables 
travellers  however  to  reach  fiarletta 
easily  in  a  day ;  or,  if  they  prefer  another 
route,  they  may  fall  into  the  high  pott- 
road  at  Cerignola,  but  this  will  con- 
siderably increase  the  distance. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  afier  leaving 
Manfredonia  the  firat  salt  lake,  called 
PiatUtMo  SaUOf  is  passed.  A  few  miles 
further  is  tlio  still  larger  one,  called 
Lago  di  Sa^if  on  whose  southern 
thore  are  considerable, ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  SalApia,  celebrated  for 
its  si^e  by  Hannibal,  who  used  the  seal 
of  Marcel  1  us,  after  the  deatli  of  that 
general  in  the  ambuscade  near  Venosa, 
in  order  to  obtain  adraiasion. 

Casaltrinita,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  is  a  small  town  dependant 
on  the  salt  works,  with  a  population  of 
9800  souls.  The  Reali  Saiiiu,  beyond 
it,  are  the  largest  and  most  important 
salt  works  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Ofanto  is  crossed  near  Uie  site 
of  Cann»,  shortly  before  we  reach  — 

35  Baklmta,  described  in  Roufe  54. 
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ABBBTB:~Monte  Casino,  54. 55.;  SS.  Trinity 
dellA  Cava,  860;  SGS. :  Monle  Venine, 
468.;  of  the  Holjr  Trinity  at  Mlleto 
(ruineip,  454. ;  at  Venou  (ruined).  437. 

Abich,  AI.,  bit  obaervatioiM  on  the  crater  of 
VcMivtuB  in  18SS.;  on  the  eruotioaof  1834^ 

ai>4.ao&. 

Al>undance,  street  of,  at  Pompeii,  SSI. 

Academies,  at  Naples :  —  Aocademia  delle 
Scieiize;  Pontaniana;  EreolanenM  di  Ar- 
efaeologUi;  d«KU  Aspiranti  Naturaliiti} 
deile  Belle  Arti;  Medico-Cbirurglfla ; 
Reale  di  Canto  e  Ballo;  148.  See  alio 
ColleMa,  and  JLyeeuoB. 

'. of  Mu«ic  (Caaa  del  Cora8o},at  PoBipcii, 


336. 


Acalandrut  fluriua,  now  the  SalandreUa,  4991 

Accia,  mother  of  Augustuc,  her  rc«ideiice» 
wkh  her  teonnd  hiufaand,  Lucius  Phi- 
Uppus,  near  Cicero's  Villa  CuBsaiia,  409. 

Aeciarello,  ▼illafe  oC  on  the  Faro,  461. 

Accoucheur,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  S5S. 

Aoerensa»  town  of  (Aobcrontiak4S&464. 
46<i. 

Acerra,  town  oft  near  Naples,  431.  501. 

Acberontia,  now  Acercnta,  4d8. 

Acherusius  Lacus,  now  the  lake  of  Fusaro, 

.  4QS. 

Achilles  delivering  Briseis  to  the  Heralds,  a 
celebrated  painting  from  Pompeii,  156.; 
Quarrel  of  AehiUesand  Agamemoon,  at 
Pompeii,  341. 

Acigliano,  Tillage  of,  506. 

Aciris  fluv.,  now  the  Agri,  498. 

Aoqua  di  Carmigoano  (noodem  aqueduct  of 
Naples),  lift).  SiL  ;  della  Mela,  near  San 
Severiiio,  50C. ;  Morta,  the  outer  besia  of 
the  Uke  of  Fusaro^  408. 

Acri,  Tillage  of,  448. 

Acrtfoglio,  post  station,  450. 

Acton,  General  Joseph  Edward,  brother  of 
Sir  John  Acton,  the  Enghsh  in-ime  minis- 
ter of  Naples,  goremor  of  Oaeta,  79. 

Addison,  his  experiBBents  on  the  Gratta  del 
Cme,  415. 

Adelaide.  Queen,  of  England,  bouse  of,  at 
Pompeii,  d51. 

Adonis,  celebrated  statue  oi;  in  Museo  Bor- 
bonico,  167. 

^-— ,  Houses  of,  at  Pompeii,  338. 35S. 

Adrian  IV.,  pope  (Nicholas  Breakspoare, 
of  SL  AlbanVi),oeiebra(es  high  mass  In  the 
Cathedral  of  Ravello,  855  ;  occupies  the 
Bttfolo  palace,  ib. ;  invests  William  the 
Bad  with  the  crown  of  Sieilv,  Agl,  504w 

iEnaria,  the  Roman  name  of  ischia,  4S0. 

Aneas,  his  first  landing  on  Italian  soil,  and 
interview  with  the  Sibyl.  405. ;  his  visit  to 
t^riiades  uuder  tbegukUnceof  the  Sibsrl. 


^rarium,  the,  or  public  treasury,  at  Pom^ 
peii,  349. 

.£sanis  fluv.,  now  the  Esaro^  496. 

JEschines,  celebrated  draped  statue  of.  In 
the  Museo  Borbonico,  formerly  misnamed 
Aristides,  169. 

JEsculapius,  temple  of,  at  Pompeii,  358. 

JEscrnia,  Samnite  city  of,  now  Isemia,  S6l 

JEsop,  copy  of  Riessenger*s  edition  in  Latin 
and  Italian  (Naples,  1485),  808. 

£tna,  the  alternate  action  of  jEtna  and 
Vesuvius,  877. ;  eruptions  of  JEtna,  888, 
883,  884,  885,  886.  8S).  891,  398.  891  897. 
300,301.305.3)7. 

Alkagola,  town  of,  near  Naples,  431. 

Ante,  S.,  village  and  convent  of  (Deserto 
di  S.  Agata),  on  the  headland  of  Campa^ 
ndla,  835. 

.....^  palace  of,  at  Naples  (Prince  of  Bisig* 
nano),  808. 

,  post  station,  81. 

— —  de'  Ooti,  village  of,  13. 

Acathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  his  capture  of 
Vik>ona,  commemorated  in  the  Selva  di 
Agatocle,  near  Hunteleone,  433. 

AgeUi,  Antonio,  the  biblical  scholar,  his 
birthplace,  831. 

Ager  TauriHOUs  (Tiriolo),  450. 

Agerola,  village  of,  on  the  mountains  of 
Amalfi,  858. 

Agnano,  lake  of.  414. 

Agnrllo,  S.,  village  of,  on  the  Sorrentioc 
promontory,  888. 

—,  church  of,  at  Naples  (S.  Anielio  a 
Capo  Napoli),  188. 

Agnese  of  Durazso,  Empress  of  Constan- 
tinople, her  tomb,  186. 

JgmolOt  Gabriele  d*,  architect,  15th  century, 
Ixlii.  212. 

Agostino,  S.,  churches  of;  at  Naples,  degU 
Scalsi,  188. ;  della  Zecca,  188. 

Agri,  river  (Aciris),  493. 

Agricultural  implemoits,  ancient,  found  at 
Pompeii,  185. 

Agriculture,  ancient,  illustrated  by  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Heraclcan  Tables,  186. 

— ,  modem,  of  the  kingdom,  xxxv. 

Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus, constructs 
two  tunnels,  one  from  Cumaeto  A  v  emus, 
the  other  from  Puteoli  to  Naples  (Grotta 
di  Posilipo),  365. ;  his  engineering  works 
OD  the  lake  of  Avernus  and  the  Lucrine, 
for  the  formation  of  the  Portus  Julius, 
391.  i  bis  tunnels  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  SSli, ;  his  repairs  of  the  Lucrine 
mole,  394. ;  the  remains  of  his  quays  and 
piers,  385.;  his  works  for  the  Miseni  Por- 
tus, and  the  tunnels  of  the  Punta  de' 
Fenati,  399,  400. ;  enlarges  and  restores 
the  port  of  Liternum,  410. 
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Agrippina,  wife  ofGemunlcus,  and  mother 
of  Caligula,  bcr  confinement  by  Tiberius 
at  Hcrculaneum,  SI  I.  ;  her  exile  and 
death  at  Pandataria,  80. ;  her  celebrated 
aitting  statue  In  the  Muaeo  Boibonico, 
162. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Oermanlcuc  and 

■Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero,  and  fourth 
wife  of  her  uncle  Claudius ;  her  pretence 
'with  Claudius  at  the  opening  of  the  emis. 
sarjofthe  lake  of  Cciano.  80. ;  supposed 

;  remains  of  her  Tilla  on  the  lake  (Torre 
d*Agrlppina),  19. ;  her  villa  near  the 
Lucrine  overwhelmed  by  the  eruption  of 
Monte  Nuovo,  SS9  ;  her  assassination  by 
order  of  her  son,  S98. ;  site  of  her  tomb,  ii. 

Agromonte.  ooitiera  d*,  AtS, 

Agropoli,  fishing  town  of,  S73. 

Airola,  village  of,  63. 503. 

Ajcllo,  town  of,  447. 

Alabaster  quarries  at  Rossano,  495.;  on 
Monte  Oargano,  510. 

Alagni,  Lucresia  d',  daughter  of  Niocola  Cop. 
pola,  count  of  Samo,  mistreu  of  Alfonso 
I.of  Aragon,Sn.48I. 

Alarcon,  Ferdinand,  marquis  dclla  Valle 
SIciliana,  general  of  Charles  V.,  his  pa- 
lace at  Naples  (P.  Torella),  S17. 

Alarie,  king  of  the  Goths,  plunders  Pu- 
teoli,  575. ;  his  letter  in  Cassiodorus  on 
the  diuipations  of  Balse.  896  ;  his  death 
and  burial  In  the  bed  of  the  Busecto,  446. 

Alaro,  river  (Sagra),  499L 

Alatri,  town  of  (Alatrium),  42, 43. 

Alatrium,  Pelasgic  (Satumian)  city  of,  now 
Alatri.  42. 

Alba,  Marsian  city  of,  now  Albe,  17. 

Atbani,  Francesco,  (ainter  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  b.  1578,  d.  1660, 190. 

Albe.  town  of  (the  Alba  of  the  Marsi),  17. 

Albenida,  first  wife  of  Robert  Guiscard  and 
mother  of  Bcrfiemond,  her  tomb,  438. 

Albrrgode'  Poveri,  or  the  Reclusorio^  at 
Naples,  1.51. 

Alberleus.  Vision  of,  original  MS.  of  the,  56. 

Albert!,  Leandro.  the  Doraenican,  his  de- 
scription of  the  tenth  eruption  of  Vesu- 
▼{us,S83. 

Albidona,  village  of  (Leutarnia),  4M. 

Albini,  Giovanni,  birthplace  of,  443. 

Albinus,  Inn  of,  at  Pomiwil,  S33. 

Alburniis  Portus,  873. 

Mons,  now  Monte  Albumo,  441. 

Alcidamidas,  the  Messenian  general,  his  oo* 
lony  at  Rheglum,  4til. 

Alcubier,  Colonel,  his  connection  wUh  the 
early  excavations  at  Herculaneum,  313. 

Aldemorerco,  Lodovico,  tomb  of,  133. 

Alento,  river  (Heles),  874. 

Alexander  the  Great,  mounted  on  Bnee- 
phalus,  the  celebrated  bronie  statue  of,  In 
the  Museo  BorbonIco,  179. 

,  king  of  Epirus,  scene  of  his  defeat  and 

death,  4M. 

II.,  pope,  holds  a  council  at  Melfl,  435. 

Alpoxso  1.  OP  A  a  AGON,  King  op  Naples 
(the  Magnanimous),  besieges  and  captures 
Naples,  96L ;  seises  and  fortifies  Ischla,  481.; 
spares  Solmona  from  fire  and  sword,  for  the 
sake  of  Ovid's  memorv,  33.:  his  siege  of 
Gacta,  78. ;  enlarges  the'Castel  Nuovo,  108.; 
his  triumphal  arch  in  the  castle.  103,  104.; 
reiitores  the  cathedral,  116.;  holds  a  parlia. 
ment  in  chapter.house  of  S.  Lorento,  134.; 
enlarges  the  OrottadtPosllipo,  366.;  gives 
a  grand  festival  in  the  crater  of  Astroni, 


In  honour  of  the  marriage  ef  Etoanor  of 
Aragon  and  the  emperor  Frederick  IIL, 
413. ;  builds  the  castle  of  Ischia.  488. ; 
builds  the  castle  of  Otranto^  487.;  his- 
celebrated  march  to  Troja,  and  rictory 
over  the  army  of  Ben4  ef  Atijoa,  506,507. 

Alfonso  II.  op  Akaooii,  Kino  op  Napu» 
(son  of  Ferdinaikl  I .),  as  duiteof  Calabria,, 
compels  the  Turks  at  Otranto  iocapiUilate, 
487.  ;  builds  the  first  caatlc  of  Baise,  396. ;: 
hie  tomb,  142L 

Alice,  Punta  deU'  (Crimlssa  Promonto. 
rium).  485. 

Alife,  village  of  (Alifse),  57. 

Aligem,  brother  of  Teias.  last  king  of  the 
Goths,  besieged  In  the  citadel  of  Cumse^  by 
Narses.405. 

Alimeni,  Gli,  lake  of,  near  OCnato,  487. 

A  ill,  river,  498. 

All  Saints'  Day  at  Naples,  scene  in  the  tulv 
terranean  cemetery  of  SS.  Apostoli,  IS3. 

Almond,  cultivatioa  and  treatment  of  the. 
xlviil. ;  plantations  oC  the,  at  Giovenaoo 
and  Terllni.  479. 

Altauuba.  city  of,  455. 

.  Giovanni  d',  saves  the  life  oT 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon,  and  perisbea 
himself,  at  the  battle  of  Seminars,  458. 

Altllia,  ancient  Sepinum,  13. 

Alunno,  Nleoolo,  grand  chancellor  of  Ro- 
bert the  Wise,  founds  tbe  church  of  SSi. 
Ascensione,  123. 

Alva,  duke  of.    See  Toledo. 

Ahro,  river,  465. 

Amalpi,  city  of,  848—250. ;  Its  foundation  by- 
Roman  patricians,  and  history  of  tbe  re> 
public,  ft43— 846. ;  dukedom  of  Amalfl, 
846. ;  manufactories,  lA.  \  cathedral,  847. ; 
claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Maaanirilo^ 
and  to  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  cx> 
amined,  848. ;  dependent  TilUges,  fiSa 

Amalphitana  Tabula,  the  maritime  law  of 
Amalfl,  844. 

Amaithea,  the,  of  Cicero,  now  Isola  S. 
Paolo,  47. 

Amantea,  town  at.  447. 

Amaseno,  river  ( Amaseniu),  71  • 

Amato  Fecckio  (Gio.  Antank>  tf),  painter  of 

^  the  Neapolitan  school,  b.  1475^  d.  1555> 
Ixxi.;  144. 

— — ,  Oio  Antonio  d*  (GsoiMise),  nephew  of 
Amato  Vecchio,  IxxiiL  197. 

Amotrfee,  Cola  deif,  NeaiH>Iltan  painter, 
architect,  and  sculptor,  IGth  century,  Iziii. 
IxxiiL  3. 87. 

Ambubajs,  the,  or  dancing  girls^  of  ancient 
Baise,  39& 

Aroendolara,  village  of,  403.  * 

Amendolea.  river  (Caidnus),  463. 

Americus  Vesputius,  portrait  of,  by  Panne- 
glano,  190. 

Amiternum,  Sabine  city  of,  now  San  Vitto* 
rino,81.89. 

Ammianus,  his  deseriptlon  of  the  third 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  S8S. 

Ammirato,  Sclpio,  the  historian,  bis  birth- 
place, 486w 

Amphitheatres,  ancient,  ruins  of:  — Alba, 
18. ;  Amiternum,  89. ;  Atina.  449. ;  Be- 
neventum.  504. ;  Capua,  59i ;  Casinum, 
53. ;  (Uimse,  407- 1  Caieta,  78. ;  I«arlnum» 
18. ;  Mintumae,  8a ;  PMtura,  878.  ^ 
Pompeii,  359. ;  Puteoil,  383. ;  Sueasa,  bL  ; 
Teanum,  58. 

Ampliatus,  Featus,  a  gladiator  of  Pompeii. 
331. 348.  3591 
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AmianctUf,  lake  of,  4(19. 

Ainyclc,  Greek  city  of,  now  destroyed,  74. 

Ainyclanus  Lacus,  now  the  lake  of  Food!, 

74. 
Amymone  and  Neptune,  House  or,  at  Pom- 
peii, S42. 
AnacaprI,  plain,  village,  and  steps  of,  SJ7. 
Anagni,  town  of  (Anagnla,  capital  of  the 

Hcnilci),40. 
Anatolia,  S.,  martyrdom  of,  21. 
Anchor,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  342. 
Ancient  architecture  ami  art,  ir. 
• customs,  xxiv. ;   serpent-charming  of 

tlic  Mami,  18. ;  worthip  of  Priapus,  36. 
Ancinale,  river  ( CoKlnuc), 4L>9. 
Anconato  Naples,  1. 
Andali,  village  of,  498. 
Andrea,  &,  village  of,  49f). 
Andrew  of  Hungary,  fir«t  husband  of  Jo- 

anna  I.,  his  murder  at  Avcrba,  SSL ;  his 

tomb,  117. 
— — ,   SL,   the  Apostle,  the   Body  of,   and 

the  Manna,  at  Amalfl,  347. 
Anoria,  city  of,  477. 
AngcUeOf  Beato  Fra  Gioeanni,  da  Fiesofc, 

painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  b.  Id87, 

d.  14.55,  1119.  261. 
Angelinit  Tito,  sculptor,  19th  century,  129. 
Angelis,  Domcnico  de,  the  biographer,  hit 

birthplace,  4S& 
Angelo.  &,  convent  of,  at  Valmontone,  40. ; 
.   church  of,  a  Nilo,  at  Naples,  122. 

—  ,  Funta,  one  of  the  S.  promontories  of 
Ischia,  4S8. 

— — ,  Monte,   town  and  sanctuary  of,  on 

Monte  Gargano,  509. 
•— — ,  Coronati  di,  the  silver  pieces  coined 

by  Ferdinand  1.  of  Aragon  from  the  silver 

plate  of  the  sanctuary  of  S.  Michele,  510. 
Angitia»  Nemuf,  on  the  lake  of  Celano,  19. 
Angitola,  river,  450. 
Anglona,  Santa  Maria  d*  (Pandosia  Lu* 

cana),  493. 
Angri,  village  of,  near  Scafati.  258- 
-— ,  d\  pal;ice,  at   Naples  (Prince  d*An. 

gri  of  the  Doria  family).  208. 

—  Doria,  villn,  at  Posilipo,  218. 
Anjou,  sovereigns  of  the  House  of,  their 

'*  Acts,"   206.     See  also  Charles,  John, 

Pliilip,  and  Rene  of  Anjou. 
Anna,   S.,   dc*  I^mbardi,  church  of:   at 

Naples,  123.   5^<r  also  Monte  Oli veto,  14L 
Annea,  torrent,  446. 
Annunxiata,  village  of,  on  the  Faro, 461. 
-^,  church  of  SS.,  at  Benevento,  504. 
Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Cauterbury,  at  the 

council  of  Bari,  4H0. 
Auspach,  villa,  on  the  hill  of  Posilipo  (Mar- 
gravine of  Anipach),  218. 
Antlcaglia,  the  supposed  ruins  of  a  Roman 

theatre  at  Naples,  101. 
Antignano,  village  of,  near  Naples,  430. 
Antinates,  .Marslan   city   of,   now    Civlta 

d'Antina,  16. 
Antinous  as  Mercury,  In  the  HuscoBorbo- 

nico,  160. ;  as  Bacchus,  161. 

,  temple  of.  at  PosiuoU,  389L 

Antiquities  of  Nnples,  96. 

Antoninus  Pius  restores  the  mole  of  Pu- 

teoli,  381.;  institutes  the  games  in  the 

Circus    in    honour    of    Hadrian,   3S4. ; 

builds  a  temple  over  l^Iadrian's  grave  in 

Cicero's  villa,  ib. ;  the  celebrated  bust  of, 

in  the  Musco  Borbonico,  163. 
Antonio,  S.,  Abate,  churches  of,  at  Campo- 

basso,  12. ;  Naples,  123. 


Antonio,  S.,  Festadi  (Blessing  of  the  Anl. 
mals),  116. 

— ~>,  monastery  of,  at  Teano,  SB.   « 

Antony,  his  conference  with  .^uatutus  and 
Pompcy  the  younger  in  the  Miscni  I'or- 
tus,  for  the  partition  of  the  Empire,  400. 

Antrodoco,  town  and  pass  of,  S6. 

Anversa,  village  of,  34. 

Anxanum,^city  of  the  Frentanl,  now  Lancl- 
ano,  5. 

Auxur,  Volscian  city  of,  now  Terracina,  72. 

Aplce,  village  of,  506. 

Apollo,  oclelM-attd  statues  of,  In  the'  Musco 
iSorbonIco :— the  A ix>llo  playing  on'a  Lyre, 
159. ;  Cithaneda,  a  cnloasal  siitjng  statue 
in  porphyry,  16Jl  ;  Musagetcs,  in  basalt, 
16'1 ;  bronxc  statue  of,  holding  a  lyre  with 
silver  strings,  found  at  Pompeii,  177. 

— -,  House  of,  at  Pompeii,  3S8. ;  of  Apollo 
and  Coronis,  ib.  352. 

— ~,  temple  of,  at  Cumse,  407. 

Apostoli,  SS.,  churches  of,  at  Naples,  123. 

Apothecary's  Shop,  at  Pompeii,  S3& 

Apriccna,  hunting  castle  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  473. 

Apulia  Daunia,  xx.  7. ;  Peucetia,  xx. 

Apulian  system  of  agriculture. 

Aqua  Marcia  of  Rome,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  lake  of  Celauo  by  subter- 
ranean emissaries,  19. 

— —  Tophania,  or  Aoiuetta  di  Napoli,  a 
celebrated  poison  so  called,  151. 

Aquaniti,  river,  495. 

AQueducta,aiu:/<nf/:  ^Esemia  (subterranean), 
37,  Carseoli,  17. ;  Naples,  9&  100. ;  Pse- 
stum,  269L;  the  Julian,  constructed  by  Au- 

Sustus  for  supplying  the  Roman  fleet  at 
lisenum    (Aqua  Julia),    100.  275.  365. 
374.;  branch  thereof  to  Puteoli,  382. 

_-.,  medfttval :  of  the  emperor  Nicepborui, 
at  I'aranto,  484^ 

«— -,  modem  :  Caserta,  61,  63. ;  La  Cava, 
263. ;  Corigliano,  495. ;  Naples  (Acqua 
Carmignano),  109.  501.;  of  the  Sarno 
(subterranean,  passing  under  Pompeii), 
318.  3*7. 

AquiLA,  rity  of,  capital  of  Abrlzzo  Ultra, 
11.  27-29. 

..~- to  Naples,  31. 

.^—  Pompeo  delC,  painter  of  the  16tb  cen- 
tury, Ixxiii.  29. 

Aquinas,  St  Thomas.    See  Thomas,  St. 

Aquir.o,  village  of  (  Aquinum),  51. 

d',  Giovanna,  her  tomb,  127. 

— ^  d%  Vicenzj,  princess  of  Fcrelotto, 
tomb  of,  127. 

Ara,  torrent,  449. 

Arabic  astronomy,  in  a  celestial  globe  of  the 
13th  century,  181. 

Aragun,  House  of,  tombs  of  the  princes  and 
princesses,  127. 

. ,  Mary  of,  widow  of  D*Avalos,  marquis 

of  Vasto,  her  retirement  to  Ischia :  cele- 
brated, like  Vittoria  C'olonna,  her  cousin, 
for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  422. 
^  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of,  viceroy  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  public  works, 
97.  ;  the  arsenal,  105. ;  tunnel,  &c  neac 
Avernus,  394. 

Arblcello,  torrent,  449. 

Arce,  custom-house  station,  45. 

_•,  Rocca  d',  fortress  of,  captured  hf 
Charles  of  Anjou  in  the  war  with  Man- 
fh>d,46. 

Arcera,  Punta  dclP,  or  the  Punta  Vitareto 
northern  promontory  of  Capri,  236. 
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Arches,  aneitiU :  remaim  of  the  triumphal 
arches  at  Pompeii,  344.  346. ;  tlie  Arco 
Felice  at  Cums,  4(^7.  \  the  areh  ofTn^an 
•c  Beiievento,  503. 

— — ,  modem :  triumphal,  of  Alfonto  of 
Aragon,  in  the  Castel  Nuovo,  103. 

Archi,  village  of,  on  the  Faro,  461. 

Archidamuc,  king  of  fpartj^  son  of  AgeaU 
laua.  an  ally  of  the  Taren tines,  killed  in 
battle  with  the  Messapiana  at  Manduria, 
486. 

Archippe,  site  of  the  ancient  town  of,  19. 

Architecture,  ancient,  U. ;  medi«Tat  and 
modem,  Ix. 

•— *  of  Pompeii,  public  and  domestic.  SSI. 

Archives  of  La  Cava,  861. ;  of  Monte  Ca> 
sino,  56. ;  of  Naples,  906. 

Archytaa  of  I'arentum,  entertains  Plato  as 
hia  guest,  488. ;  his  shipwreck,  comme- 
morated by  Horace,  510.;  celebrated  bronse 
bust  of.  177. 

Arcivetcovado,  the  archlepliconil  palace  at 
Naplea,20ft. 

Arco  Felice,  ancient  gateway  of  Cumst,  407. 

-^  Naturalc  (Arco  di  a  Eaui),  on  the  Sor- 
rentlne  promontory,  838. 

Arconti,  river  (Acheron),  44A. 

Area  of  the  kingdom,  vi.  xxxvil. 

Arenella,  village  of,  near  Naples.  430. 

Argento,  Qaetano,  the  jurlsooosuit,  his  tomb, 
1301 

Argyripa  or  Arpi,  Diomedean  city  of,  its 
site  near  Foggia,  478. 

Ariadne,  Hou»e  of,  at  Pompeii,  9M. 

Ariano,  city  of  (Arionum),  47a 

Aricius  Scaurus,  Tomb  of,  at  Fompell,  389. 

Arlento,  town  of,  501. 

Aritni,  the  Homeric  island  of,  now  Isehia, 
419. 

•Ariosto,  on  the  city  of  Gatta,  7fi. ;  on  the 
armorial  Ijcarings  of  the  family  of  D*A- 
valoa,  488. ;  on  the  poetrv  of  ViUoria 
-Colonna,  and  her  affbction  lor  the  memory 
•of  her  husband,  the  great  marquis  of 
Pescara,  488. ;  on  the  picture  of  Helen  by 
Xeiixis,  496. 

ArttekfOt  Saivatore  d\  sculptor  and  architect 
of  the  15th  century,  Ixii.  87,  88. 104. 

Aristides,  statue  misnair.ed.   See  ^Sschines. 

Aristodemus,  the  tyrant  of  Cumse,  404^ 

Ann!,  Capo  dell*  (Leucoiietra  Promooto- 
rium),  463. 

Army  and  navy,  xxxi. 

Arnone,  village  of,  on  the  Voltumo,  488. 

Arnetum,  city  of,  now  Polignano,  4^). 

Arocho  fluv.,  now  tlie  Crocchio,  498. 

AroU,  village  of,  on  the  Sorrentine  pro- 
montory, 838. 

Arpine  villa  of  Cicero,  47. 

Arpaia,  village  of  (Caudium),  503. 

,  btretto  d'  (Furculse  Candinse),  501. 

ARnNO,  town  of  (Volscian  city  of  Arpl- 
num),  49. 

— »,  Cav.  d*  (GitueppeCeMri),  painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  d.  1640,  Ixxiii,  IxxiT. ;  his 
birthplace,  49.;  works,  56. 139, 140i  197, 198. 

Arrian  family,  Tomb  of  the,  at  Pompeii, 
986. 

Arsenal,  at  Naples,  105.;  at  Casiellammare. 
884. 

Artacia,  fountain  of,  77. 

Artists,  penecuiions  of  each  other  at 
Maples,  Ixxiv.  118.  139. 

4rx  Carventana,  now  Rncca  Masslma,  65. 

Arsano,  village  of,  near  Naples,  481. 

Ascension  Day  at  Naplea,  115. 


Ascensione,  SS.,  church  of.  at  Naples,  123. 
AscoU,  city  of  (  Asculum  Pieenum),  3. 
~.— ,  town  of  (  Asculum  Apulum),  471. 
^— ,  to  IVraino  and  Pescara,  9. 
— .,  Palaaio  d',  hunting  chAtaau  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick  11.,  8. 
Asculum  Apttlum,  now  Aac<rti,  471.    Koe> 

num,  bow  Afcoli,  3. 
Asinius  Pollio,  birthplace  of,  15. 
Aspremo,  S.,  fitsi  biahop  of   Naplea,  bis 

tomt>,  117« 
Aspromont*.  4lSS. 
Astorittt,  Eiia,  the  astronomer,  hie  IriTtb. 

place,  447. 
Astroni,  the  extinct  volcanic  crater  of,  now 

the  royal  chase,  413. 
Astronomy,  ancient,  illustrationa  of,  in  the 

statue  of  Atlas  sustaining  th0  celeitial 

globe,  168.  168.;  Arabic,  181. 
Ateila,  Odcan  city  of,  now  S.  Elpidk),  birth. 

place  of  Pulcinella,  83. 
^^  Tillage  of,  in  BasilicaU,  43S. 
AtellansB,  Fabula,  the  Otoan  fiurcea  so  called, 

the  prototypes  of  the  peffonnnncea  at  Sto 

Ccrfino,  83. 
Atona,  village   of,   in   the  Val  dS  IKano 

(  Atina),  448. 
Aterno,  nver  (Atemus),  87.  SI. 
Athenanis^ia  account  of  the  arts  and  mann- 

facturea  of  Cumic,  405. ;  of  the  wine  of 

Mons  Oaurus,  413. 
Atina,  town  of,  one  of  the  most  ancient 

citiea  in  luly,  48. 
Atlas,  ccltbrated  statue  of,  sustaining  the 

celrstial  globe,  in  Museo  B<HiM>nlco,  Iffi. 
Atrani,  town  of,  in  the  oostier«  of  Amalfi, 

sss. 

Atri,  cHy  of  (Hadria  Picena).  4. 

Atrio  del  Cavallo,  the  aemicircular  ▼alley 
between  Vesuvim  and  Monte  Sonuna,  the 
remains  of  the  pass  by  which  Spnrtacui 
marched  his  army  into  the  ancient  crater. 
879  ;  lavas  which  have  flowed  Into  It,  894^ 
895,  896, 897.  30U.  3QS,  303,  304u  309. 

Atripaldi,  town  and  iron  foundries  of,  468. 

Atticus  on  Cicero's  Alpine  villa,  ^. 

Aufente,  river  (Uftens),  71. 

Aufldus  fluv.,  now  the  Ofanto,435.  471.473. 

Auge  and  Hercules,  House  of,  at  Pompeii, 
358. 

Augustals,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  350. 

Augustttlus,  last  of  the  Roman  emperon, 
banished  to  Nisida,  94. 378. 

Augustus  Csaar,  his  residence  at  Naples, 

,  94 ;  at  Sorrento,  889 ;  at  Capri,  836  ;  esta- 
blishes a  military  colonv  iu  the  suburbs  o{ 
Pompeii,  317  ;  makes  Puteoli  a  Roman 
colonv,  374  i  his  conference  with  Antony 
and  the  younger  Pompey  in  the  Miseni 
Portus,  for  the  partition  of  the  Empire, 
400 ;  presented  to  Cicero  by  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  on  his  return  from  school,  in  the 
Cumaaan  villa,  403. ;  makes  Cumse  a  Ro' 
man  colony,  A05. ;  contributes  to  the 
restoration  of  Rhegium,  408. ;  conatructK 
the  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Julia  from 
Serinum  to  Misenum,  100. ;  his  temple  at 
Puteoli,  37&  ;  at  Cunucw  407.  \  hia  death 
at  Nola,  875. 

Auletta,  villa,  on  the  PosUipo  (Ouke  di 
Maddaloni),  818. 

— — ,  town  ot,  441. 

Anion,  hill  of,  483L 

Awria^  Domenico  <M,  Neapolitan  architect 
and  sculptor  (fl.  1600),  Uvii.  107. 108.  iSS. 
186.  130.  134.  136. 144. 
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Aiutria,  Don  Joliu  of,  his  itaudard  at  Ga- 
eta,  78.  ;  porirait  by  I'intoretto,  19S. 

Avelta,  caatle  of  ( Abella),  467. 

AvBLLiNO.  city  of  (Abeliioumj,  468. 

— —  to  Salerno,  507. 

^Tpalace,  at  Naples  (Caraociolo  famUy), 

SOU. 

Aventino,  river,  5. 

Avemus,  lake  ojf,  389. ;  the  source  of  many 
early  fables  and  superstitions,  S90. ; 
cleared  of  Its  woods  by  Agrippa,  and  con- 
verted into  a  port,  SGI .  ;*  the  OrotU  Oiulia, 
conraionly  called  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl, 
998. ;  baths,  393. ;  stufe,  S94. 

Aversa,  Norman  town  of,  82.  iSL 

Avetrana,  village  of,  486. 

AvKZZANo,  town  of,  17. 

Avigiianok  town  of,  464. 


Babbage,  Mr.,  his  observalioiu  on  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius  alter  the  eruption  of  182S, 
303.  i  his  discovery  of  the  double  change, 
by  subsidence  and  elevation,  of  the  coast 
of  Pouuoli,  SJS. ;  on  the  Serapeon,  380. ; 
on  the  mole  of  Puteoll^  382. 

Bacchus,  the  Famese,  in  Museo  Borbonlco, 
159.;  and  Aropelu«,  a  celebrated  group, 
160. ;  vase  witn  Greek  bas-relleft  of  the 
birth  of  Bacchus.  166.;  and  Ampelus, 
celebrated  bronse  group,  178. 

Badolato,  village  of,  499. 

Bagalidi,  Albanian  village  of,  462. 

Bagnara,  town  of,  459. 

>^  palace,  at  Naples  (Prince  dl  S.  Antlmo), 
809. 

Bagnoli,  village  and  mineral  waters  of,  369. 

Baise,  bay  and  ruins  of  the  Phosnidaii  city 
of,  395. 

Baireuth,  margravine  oL  sends  a  branch  of 
Ptetrarch's  laurel  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
3fl9. 

Ba|ano,  village  of,  467. 

Balardi,  the  Abate,  his. ludicrous  history  of 
Herculaneum,  314. 

Bakehouses,  at  Pompeii,  334,  335. 

Baker*  s>hop.  at  Pompeii,  344. 

Balbus.  M.  Nonius,  prtetor  and  proconsul 
of  Herculaneum,  statues  of  iUITerent 
members  of  his  fomily,  157. :  two  cde- 
brated  equestrian  statues  of  bimself  and 
son,  158. 

Ba/duect\  Gtovanni,  painter  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  16tb  century,  65. 

Baldwin  II.,  last  Latin  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, his  visit  to  Manfred  at  Bar. 
letta,  47& 

Balso,  del,  family,  dukes  of  Andria  and 
counts  of  Castro,  descended  from  Alaric, 
king  of  thi»  Goths,  became  extinct  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V. :  Francesco  brings  Into 
the  family  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople by  his  marriage  with  ftlargaret, 
daughter  of  Philip  I.,  prince  of  Taranto, 
and  Catharine  of  Valois,  daughter  of  Ca- 
therine Coiirtcnay,  484. 

k— ,  Bertrando  del,  grand  Justiciary,  his 
tomb,  186. 

,  Pirro  del,  prince  of   Altamura  and 

Venosa,  builds  the  castle  of  Yenosa,  437. 

Balsorano,  village  and  castle  of,  16. 

'Bamboccio,  the  Abate,  Neapolitan  architect 
and  sculptor  (14th  century),  pupil  of 
Masuccio  II.  Uil.  Ixvi.  116,  117. 125. 134. 

Bankers,  at  Naples,  87' 

Bantia,  now  the  Abadia  de*  Banal,  438. 


Baoli,  village  of  (Bauli),  m^  * 

Barba^  GaOano,  architect,  18th  century, 
Ixv.  214. 

Barbara,  Santa,  churches  of,  Naples.  104. 

Barbaro,  Monte,  extinct  crater  of  (Mons 
Oaurus),  412. 

Barbarossa,  Heyradin,  the  Algerine  pirate ; 
bis  attempt  to  carry  off  the  Countess  Oon- 
saga  fl-om  the  castle  of  Fondi,  74. ;  his  pll« 
lage  of  Ischia,  and  abduction  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  into  slavery,  421. 

Barberini  ftmily,  their  castle  at  Aveszano, 
17. 

Barduli,  Greek  city  of,  now  Barletta,  476. 

Bari,  city  and  port  of  (Barium),  479. 

to  Brindlsi,  489. 

Barile,  Albanian  village  of,  434. 

Barium,  Diomedean  city  of,  now  Bari,  479, 
480. 

BarletU,  town  and  port  of  (Barduli),  476. 

Baroca'Ot  Federico^  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  b.  1588,  d.  1612,  29.  192.  20a  2ia 

Baronis^  village  of,  508. 

Baronius,  Cardinal,  birthplace  of,  48. 

Barra,  village  of,  220. 

Barracks  for  the  troops,  at  Pompeii,  358. 

Barrio*^  Spanish  architect,  26M. 

Bartholo,  copy  of  Riessenger's  edition  of 
his  Lectura  super  Codicem  (Naples, 
1471),  202. 

Bartolo*  Sebastiano,  inventor  of  the  thermo^ 
meter,  birthplace  of,  370. 

BarMommeo.  Fra  (Baccio  della  Porta), 
painter  ofthe  Florentine  school  (fl.  IK9— 
1517);  his  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  192. 

Bartolommeot  Diomsio  di,  architect,  ]6Ch 
century,  Ixiil.  128. 

,  S.,  churches  of,  Avezacano,  17. 

Bas.reliefs,  ancient :  celebrated  examples  of, 
in  Museo  Borbonico :  Bacchus  intoxicated^ 
165. ;  Birth  of  Bacchus  (on  the  vase), 
166. ;  Apollo  and  the  Graces^  167. ;  Siienus 
and  tlie  Satyrs  wine  making,  167.  Orpheus, 
Eurydicc,  and  Mercurv,  168. ;  of  the  four- 
teen cities  of  Asia,  in  honour  of  Tiberius, 
170. :  other  examples— the  Sarcophagi  ac 
Amalfl,  247. ;  the  Sea-monster  at  Posl- 
tano,  251.  i  the  Sarcophagi  at  Salerno, 
263,264.;  on  the  tombs  at  Pompeii  ..  The 
Ship  entering  Port,  387  ;  the  Mother  and 
the  Dead  Child,  3*28.;  the  gladiatorial 
gamca,  329. ;  the  victories  and  apotheosis 
of  Trajan,  on  the  arch  at  Benevento.  504.; 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  and  Calydonian 
Boar,  at  Benevento,  504. 

,  tnediavai :  the  Passion    in  alabaster, 

181.;  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  on 
the  casket  of  Alessandro  Farneae,  181. ; 
birds  and  syrens  at  Atrani,  252. ;  sepul- 
chral slab  of  the  Freer ia  and  d'AfBitto 
families,  i^.,  252. :  ot  the  Trara  family,  at 
Scala,  253. ;  of  Fllippo  Spina,  counsellor 
of  Joanna  I.,  at  Pontone,  254. ;  the  Life  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  at  Minor!, 
256.  s  the  Life  of  S.  Nicola,  in  silver,  at 
Bari,  481. 

Baeento,  river.  464.  466.  493. 

Basilica  (Augustalis),  at  Naples,  site  of, 
183. ;  of  Psftum,  271. ;  of  Pompeii,  348.  ; 
of  the  villa  of  Lucullus,  372. 

Basilic,  S.,  the  farm  of  the  duke  of  Martina, 
481. 

— — .  village  of,  on  the  Salendrella,  4PS. 

BatMono,  JacopOt  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  d.  1592,  55.  ISP.  ISl.  191,  192. 

Basta,  Giorgio,  general  of  the  16lh  century, 
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and  writer  on  military  tactics,  birth  place 
of,  485. 
Bathn,  ancient:  on  the  banks  of  Avemui. 
!m. ;  Bagni  di  Tritoli,  ib.,  393  i  Slufc  di 
Ncrone,  ib.,  S94. ;  nt  6ai]e,397. ;  at  Ischia, 
424. ;  at  Fompcli,  3i5,  346. ;  at  Fozzuoli, 
382, 

— » modem :  at  Itchia,  iS4. ;  at  S.  Blagio, 
44U. 

Batti'pagHa,  Tillage  of,  967.  440. 

Battles,  ancient:  Asculura  (between  the  con. 
sul  Curiusnnd  Pyrrhu»),471.;  Cannaj  (be- 
tween Hannibal  and  L.  JEmilius  Paiiluc), 
475. ;  of  the  Elcporus  (between  Dionysius 
the  elder  and  the  allied  Greeks),  499. ;  of 
Pandosia  Lucana  (between  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Romans),  493. :  of  PuteoH  (naval 
battle  between  the  Cumcans  and  Etrus- 
can*), 404k ;  of  the  Sagra  (between  the 
Crotonians  and  Locrians),  499  ;  of  the 
Silarus  (between  Crassus  and  Spartacus), 
968. 

,   medieval:  of  the    Sarno   (between 

Teias,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  Narses),  5258. 

-^•i  modem :  Aquila,  30. ;  Basentello,  4S0.; 
Benevento,    505. ;    Campotcnesc,    443. ; 

:   Cannse  (2),  476. ;  Capo  d'Orso  (naval), 

;  256. ;  Costcllammare  (S  naval),  224^  ;  Ce- 
rignols,  473w ;  Ctvitella,  9. ;  S.  Flaviano, 
11.  i  Foggia,  472. :  Fratta,  245. ;  Garigli- 
ano,  80. ;  Lagonegro,  44^  ;  Maida,  450. ; 
Montenegro,  442.;  Monte  Rotaro,  421.; 
Rocca  Secca.  51.;  Scafati  (2),  258.;  Se- 
rotnara  (2),4:>(l  :  Tagliacozzo,  16.  ;  Troja 
(3),  507.  i  Vclletri,  64.  138. 

Bault,  Phffintcian  town  of,  now  Baoli,  397. 

Bayard,  the  Chevalier  *'  sans  peur  et  sans 
reprocbe/'at  the  battle  of  the  Gariglinno, 
80. ;  at  the  touinament  of  Barletta,  476. ; 
his  victcry  over  Don  AIouso  de  Soto- 
mayor,  477. 

Bears,  preserve  of,  near  Popoli,  31. 

Beatrice  of  Suabla,  daughter  of  Manfred, 
imprisoned  at  Castellainraarc,  and  re- 
leased by  Roger  de  Loria,  224. 

— —  of  Provence,  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  An- 
jou,  her  tomb,  269. 

— —  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I., 
and  widow  of  Matthew  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary,  her  tomb,  143. 

Beatlie,  Dr.  William,  hU  "Pilgrim  In 
Italy  "  quoted  on  the  Vesuvian  villages, 
221. 

Jft'chi,  Cav.t  Neapolitan  architect,  19th  cen- 
tury, Ixv.  217. 

Belcabtro,  village  of,  49& 

Bclisarius,  his  capture  of  Naples,  by  meant 
of  the  aqueduct,  94. 

Bell,  John,  the  anatomist,  on  the  Villa 
Reale,  110. ;  on  (he  Campo  Santo,  146. ; 
on  the  Museo  Borbonico,  153.;  on  the 
Famcse  Gladiator,  156.;  on  the  Balbi 
statues,  158.;  on  the  Farnesc  Bacchus, 
the  AfMlIo  playing  on  a  Lyre,  and  the 
Ganymede  and  Eagle,  159. ;  on  the  Her- 
cules and  lole,  160. ;  on  the  Bacchus  and 

;  Ampelus,  ib,\  on  the  Famcse  Minerva, 
161.;  on  the  statue  of  Agrippina,  162.; 
the  Farnese  Flora,  164. :  on  the  statue  of 
JEschines,  169.;  on  the  Venus  Callipyge, 

:  171.;  ontheToro  Farnese,  173. ;  on  ine 
Farnese  Hercules,  175. ;  on  the  Drunken 
Faun,  176.;  on  the  Mercury  reposing, 
ib. ;  on  the  Dancing  Faun,  177. ;  on  the 
bronze  bust  of  Seneca,  178. ;  ou  the  head 
of  the  national  horse,  179. 


Bella,  town  of,  433. 

Bellini,  Giovanni,  painter  of  the  Venetian 

.   school,  d.  1516, 191,  192. 

Bcllizze.  village  of,  507. 

Bells,  church,  invented  at  Nola  in  Campa- 
nia  Felix  (whence,  in  low  Latin,  Nola  and 
Camiiana),  276. ;  celebrated  bells,  of  Sw 
Maria  dell*  AnnunaiaU  at  Naples,  154- ; 
ot  Amalfl,  248. ;  of  Atranl,  232. ;  Man- 
ny's bell  at  Manfredonia,  509. 

Belmonte,  town  of,  447. 

Belsito,  town  of,  449. 

Belvedere,  town  of,  447. 

,  hill  of,  at  Benevento,  504. 

'— ,  villa,  on  the  Vomero.  218. 

Bembo,  Cardinal,  his  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  Sannazzaro,  llSI. ;  his  portrait, 
by  Paolo  Veronese  (?),  198. 

Benasca,  or  Belnagcki,  Ghbattisia,  of  Tlirin, 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  b.  1636» 
d.  about  1690,  Uxvi.  123.  128.  135. 

Benedetto,  San,  hamlet  of  (Blarruvium),  191 

Benedict,  St.,  and  Santa  Scholastics,  his 
sister,  their  birthplace,  25. ;  their  tombs 
at  Monte  Casino,  55. 

B.2NBVBNTO,  Papal  dty  of  (Maleventum, 
and  subsequently  Beneventum),  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Frtncipato  Ultra, 
503l 

•— —  to  Troja  and  Lucera,  S06. 

Berenice,  celebrated  bronze  bust  of,  m 
Museo  Borbonico,  from  Herctdaneum, 
17& 

Berio  palace,  at  Naples  (Marquis  ^Salsa)» 
209, 

Bernardl,  Oiovan,  of  Castel  Fiorentino, 
sculptor,  IStli  cent.,  the  Farnese  Casket, 
181. 

Bernardino,  S.,  di  Siena,  church  of,aC  Aqulla* 
27. 

,  the  Sicilian  pidnter.    Sec  Boder^o. 

Bernardo,  Giovanni,  the  engraver,  his  por- 
trait by  Baldassarc  Peruzzi,  199. 

Bernini,  Fieiro,  Roman  sculptor,  17th  cent.. 
128. 

•— ,  DomM/co,  sculptor,  17th  cent.,  140. 

Berkeley,  Dr.,  Bishop  oi  Cloyne,  his  obser- 
vations on  Vesuvius  in  171/,  and  account 
of  the  eruption  of  that  year,  287,  £88  i 
his  description  of  Ischia  and  its  produc- 
tions, 422. 

Biagio,  San,  village  and  hot  baths  of,  449. 

Biancbi,  Cav.^  of  Lugano,  architect,  I9tll 
cent.,  Ixv.  129. 

Bianco,  river,  464. 

,  village  of  (Gria),  500. 

Bibles,  MS.  Gr^lr,  New  TesUment  of 
10th  century,  203. :  Latin,  the  **  Btblia 
Alfonsina**  of  the  13th  century,  203. ;  the 
••  La  Cava  Vulgate  "  of  the  text  of  &. 
Jerome,  7th  cent.,  celebrated  in  the  con- 
troversy on  the  verse  of  the  Throe  Hea- 
venly Witnesses.  261, 2G2. 

—  printed,  "BIblla  Latina  Vulgata,'* 
Heilbrun,  (Venice,  1467),  £62. 

Biblioteca  Borbonica,  the  Royal  Library, 
at  Naples,  201. ;  Brancacciana,  201. 

Bifemo,  river,  7.  H.  14w 

Binetto,  village  of,  465. 

BisceijUe,  town  and  port  of,  478L 

Bisellium,  of  bronze,  inlaid  with  silrcr^ 
found  at  Pomiteii,  185. 

Bi&iGNANo,  town  of,  445. 

— ,  prince,  of  the  Sanseverino  family,  hU 
palace  of  S.  Agata,  208. 

Bitetto,  town  of,  465. 479. 
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Bitonto,  town  of  (Butuntum),  479. 

Black  Wallt.  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  344. 

BLindusiir  Font,  the  sttc  of,  »u))po9ecl  by  the 
Abb^  Cliaupy  to  be  at  Palaxzo,  near  Ve- 
nosa,43S. 

Blera,  Mc^aapian  city  of,  now  Gravina,  465. 

Blue  Grolio  (Grotta  Aazurra},  at  Capri, 
HSR. 

Boars,  wild,  in  the  forests  of  Venaflro,  38.  ; 
at  Capriati,  SH. ;  on  Monte  Volture,  435. ; 
in  the  fore«ts  of  Policoro,  493L 

•^— ,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  3.';S. 

BoaU  at  Naples,  88. ;  at  Sorrento,  230. 

Bocca  di  Flume,  70. 

Boccaccio  at  NM>les,  his  first  intenricw  with 
Flammetta,  1^. ;  his  resolution  to  aban- 
don commerce  for  literature,  inspired  by 
a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  ^68;. 

Bocche  or  Voccolc,  the  small  craters  formed 
on  the  declivities  of  Vesuvius,  by  the 
eruptions  of  1760  and  1794,  S92,  8S3.  898. 
308. 

Bohemond,  prince  of  Aotioch,  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Guiscard^  by  Alberada;  his 
tomb  at  Canosa,  474.;  ruins  of  his  hoa> 
vital  at  Bisceglle,  for  pilgrims  from  the 
Holy  Land,  478. ;  endows  (with  his  wife 

'  Constance,  daughter  of  Philip  I.  of 
France)  the  monastery  of  S.  rietro  at 
Taranto,  484 

Bojano,  town  of  (Bovianum),  14. 

Bolcyn,  Anne,  supposed  portrait  of,  by  Seb. 
del  Piombo,  191. 

Bomerano,  castle  of,  near  Agerol%  8S8. 

Bonalbcrgo,  village  of,  506. 

Bones  of  the  Grotta  delle  Ossc,  supposed  to 
be  those  of  the  sailors  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
wrecked  on  its  return  from  Africa  (a.  c. 
254),  874.  27& 

Boniface  IV.,  pope,  birthplace  of,  19. 

— >V11I.,  his  desith  at  Anagni,  comme- 
morated by  Dante,  41. 

Bonifacio,  Andrea,  tomb  of,  144. 

Bonito,  Cav.  Giuseppe,  of  Castcllammare, 
Neapolitan  painter,  b.  1705,  61.  124. 

Booksellers  at  Naplea,  88. 

Borbonica  (Bibliotccn),  the  Royal  Library, 
at  Naples,  801. 

Borghete,  IppolUo,  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 
sciiool,  pupil  of  Curia,  b.  1685^  Ixxii.  198. 

..i-^,  prince,  his  property  at  Solmona,  32: 

Borghetto,  village  of,  86. 

Borgia,  Cardinal  SteRino,  the  antiquary, 
founder  of  the  Borgia  Museum,  his  birth- 
place, 65. 

Borgo,  II,  village  of,  508. 

Boreogmme  {.Padre  Giacomo  Cortne)M\niet 
of  the  Roman  school,  b.  1681,  d.  16/6, 198. 

Sorrotninif  Franee$eo.  architect,  pupil  of 
Carlo  Madcrno(fl.  1599—1667),  1S3. 

Boschl  delle  Pigne,  498. 

Bosco,  hamlet  of,  443. 

•—  del  Mauro,  principal  lava  cnrrentt 
which  have  flowed  in  that  direction,  301. 
304. ;  Heale,  enveloped  and  destroyed  by 
the  lava  current  of  1850, 306. ;  di  Varca. 
turo  (Sviva  Galllnarta),  418.;  dell*  Abadia, 

-  464. ;  di  Pixzofcrro,  481. ;  di  Sclva  Dritta, 
481.:  di  Mesagne,  48a  ;  dl  Strafkoe,  491. 

Botanic  garden  at  Naples,  148. 

Both,  Jan,  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  b. 
1610,  d.'1650,  900. 

BoUlglkri,  Neapolitan  fculptor  (fl.  1700), 
IxvtL  107.  183.  189. 

Bottis,  the  Abate,  his  account  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  1760, 898. 


Bourt)on,ConstabIe  de,  his  tomb  at  GaetajTtJ*, 

Bourdon^  Sebastian,  iminter  of  the  French 
school,  d.  1671,800. 

Bova,  town  of,  463. 

Bovianum,  Saranite  city  of,  now  Bojano,  14 ., 

BoviNO,  city  of  (Vibinum),  471. 

,  Ponte  di,  post  station,  471. 

Bowdler,  Mr.,  his  observations  (with  Sir  W. 
Hamilton)  on  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
In  1779.  89a 

Braccini,  Giulio  Cesare,  his  account  of  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  during  its  long  inac- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  17ih  cen- 
tury, and  his  work  on  the  twelfth  erup. 
tion,  884v 

Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Montone,  his  first 
encounter  with  Sforaa,  at  the  siege  of 
Lanciano,  5. ;  his  defeat  and  death  at  the 
battle  of  Aqulla,  3a 

Bradano,  river  (Bradanus),  434.  438.  46l» 
465,  466.  498. 

Brancacciana  (Biblioteca).  at  Naplea,  804. 

Brancaccio^  Cardinal  Rainaldo,  founds 
church  of  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  188. ;  hi» 
tomb,  ib. ;  Cardinal  Francesco  Maria, 
founds  the  Brancaccio  library,  188.  804. ; 
tombs  of  the  familv,  13S. 

Brandt,  DomenhOt  Neapolitan  painter,  d. 
1736,4a 

Bread,  House  of,  at  Pompeii,  358. 

Brelslak,  on  the  lava  currents  of  Torre  det 
Greco,  880.  899. ;  his  measurements  of 
Vesuvius,  309. ;  on  the  ancient  connec- 
Uon  of  Procida  and  Ischia,  417. 

Brentano,  Baron,  his  alum  works  at  the 
Soldstara,  387. 

Breughel,  Peter,  painter  of  the  Flemislt 
school,  b.  1510,  21  a 

■,  Jan  {Le  Velours),  painter  of  the  Fie* 

mbh  school.  16tb  century.  800, 3ia 

Bridges,  ancient ;  bridge  of  Diocletian,  at 
Lanciano,  5. ;  over  the  Liris,  near  Isola» 
46L ;  Ponte  di  Cicerone,  48. ;  Ponte  della 
Catena,  at  Cora,  67. ;  at  Tres  Tabernv, 
68. ;  at  Torre  de  Tre  Ponti,  69. ;  Ponte 
Aurunca,  at  Sessa,  81. ;  over  the  Sarre- 
tella,  at  Benevento,  503. j  over  the^bbato, 
at  Benevento  (Ponte  Lebroso),  504. 

m-~~,  modem :  Ponte  della  Valle  (aqueduct 
of  CaserU),  62. ;  of  the  Garigliano,  first 
suspension  bridge  coiutructed  in  the 
kingdom,  81.;  at  Sollpaca  (suspension), 
15. ;  Naples  (Ponte  della  Maddalena,. 
Ponte  di  ChiiOa  (viaduct),  Ponte  della 
Saniti,  Ponte  dell'  Immacolatella),  103. ; 
Ponte  Magciore,  near  Sorrento,  838. ; 
Ponte  di  ulano,  north  of  Naples,  431. ; 
Ponte  di  Campestrino,  441.;  Ponteaquat- 
tro  oochi,  near  Montefurte,  467. ;  Ponte 
di  Bovino,  471. ;  Ponte  della  Luna,  near 
Bisceglle,  478. ;  Ponte  S.  Maria  degll 
Angeli  at  Benevento,  503.  ;  Ponte  del 
Calore,  at  Benevento,  built  by  Vanvitelll, 
504. ;  Ponte  Valentino,  over  the  Galore^ 
506.;  Ponte  del  Diavolo,  at  Casalbore,  507. 

Brienne,  WaIter.de,.>on-in  law  of  Tancred, 
his  victory  over  the  Archbishop  of  Pa. 
lermo  and  the  Apulian  barons,  at  Can- 
n«,  476. ;  his  death  at  Samo,  875. 

Brigands  of  the  Appian,  at  Cisteriui,  68.; 
Fondi,  74l  ;  Itri,  75. ;  of  Calabria,  440.  ; 
of  Capitanata,  471* ;  origin  of  brigandage, 
xliil. 

Brigida,  SL,  church  of,  at  Naples,  181 

Brfif,  Paul,  painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  b. 
1551,  d.  1688, 80a 
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Brimdisi,  city  and  port  of  (Bruodiwiam), 

48a 
— —  to  Lecoe  and  Otraoto,  491. ' 
Briofchi,:on  the  measuremeDts  of  Vesu- 
vius, SttA 
British  legation  at  Naples,  consulate,  and 

chapel.  87. 
-«—  military  operations  at  Capri,  33S. ;  in 

Calabrta.  and  victory  of  Maida,  450. ;  at 

Scylla,  469. ;  mililary  and  naral,  at  Co- 

trone,  407. 
Brocchl,  on  the  geology  of  the  Ponia  is- 
lands, 79. 80. 
Bronse  doors  of  Bysantioe  workmanship, 

at  Amalfl,  «47. ;  at  Atranl,  S5S.  ;  at  Be- 

nercnto,  604. ;   at  Monte  Casino,  56. ;  at 

Rarello,  254. :  at  Salerno,  SO,  £64. 
->^,  of  the  arch  of  Aragon,  ac  Naples,  104 
Bronze  Bull,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  349. 
~~.  Figtires,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  ^44. 
Bronses,  gallery  of  ancient,  in  Museo  Bor. 

bonico  175. 

,  collection  of  small,  184. 186. 

.ArPMzmo,  {Alenamdro  JiUoriy,  painter  of  the 

Florentine  school,  b.  15S5,  d.  1S07,  SOO. 
Broussier,  General,  commander  of  the  Re- 
publican army  at  Andria,  477. 
Brundesini  library  (Barba  family),  SOS. 
Brundusium,  city  and  naval  arsenal  of,  now 

Brindisi,  490. 
BrmneiU,  Neapolitan  sculptor  of  18th  cen- 

tury,  54. 
Bruno,  &,  his  first   establishment  of  the 

Carthusian  order  at  S.  Stefano  del  Bosoo, 

466. 
;,  Giordano,  the  Domenican,  author  of 

**  Spaccio  delto  Bestia  .Trionfante,"  his 

birthplace,  fi76. 
Brutus,  Marcus  Junius,  his  retirement  to 

the  villa  of  LucuUus  at  Nisida,  his  con. 

flerences  with  Cicero^  and  parting  from 

PorUa,  S73. 
Brusaano,  Capo  di  (Zcphyrium  Proroon- 

torium),fiOO. 
Bucchianioo,  Count,  tomb  of,  and  his  wife 

Catarinella  Orsini,  187. ;  marquis  of.  his 

peneeution  of  the  Protestants  of  Calabria, 

44& 
Bucephalus,  the  cdebrated  bronse  statuette 

of,  in   the  Museo  Bovbonico,  found  at 

Herculaneum,  179. 
Bulifon,  Antonio,  the  annalist,  bis  account 

of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1698,  S86. 
Buoncompagni  family,  their  castle  of  Sora, 

48. ;  their  possession  of  Arpino^  50. 
J?M0Ni,  Silttettro,  or  de*  Buomi,  painter  of  the 

Neapolitan  school,  b.  1484,  Ixxi.  118.  141. 

143.196. 
SuoHOf  Venetian   architect,  l£th   century, 

Ui.  106. 
Busento,  river  (Busentlnus),  446. 
Buthronus  fiuv.,  now  the  Novito,  500. 
Butbycia,   games  of  the,   in   the  amphi- 

theaue  of  Puteoli,  383. 
Byron,  Lord,  on  the  Mediterranean  at  Ter. 

racina,  73. 
Bysantine  art,  Ixv.  Ixviii.  122. 131. 251.;  pic- 
tures in  the  Museo  Borbonioo  from  10th 

to  13th  century,  196. 


Cabano,  Rwmondo,  high 
anna  I.,  his  tomb,  I2a. 


seneschal  of  Jo- 


Caccaveilo,  AnttUa/e,  Neapolitan  sculptor, 
16th  century,  pupil  of  Giov.  da  Noia, 
Ixvii.  ISO.  136. 


Cccinus  fluvius,  uow  the  Ancinalc,  499. 
Cccubus  ager,  ancient  wine  district  uear 

Fondi,  75. 
Csesar,  Julius,  his  occupation  of  Firmum. 

2. ;  his  march  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  IS. ; 

his  siege  of  Pompi^  in  Brundusium.  490l; 

bis  repairs  of  the  Lucrine  mole,  394. ;  bis 

villa  at  Bauli,  398.  ;  his  colossal  bust  in 

the  Museo  Borbonioo^  the  finest  known, 

IfiS. 
Cafts  of  Naples,  86. 

Caicinus  fluv.,  now  the  Amendolea,  463. 
Caleta,  the  nurse  of  £neas,  gives  name  to 

Caieta,  now  Oaeta,  her  burial-place,  78. 
Caietani  family.    See  Gaetani. 
Caivano,  town  of,  near  Naples,  431. 
Calauo,  town  of  (Calatia).  57. 
Caiabrese  {Ca0.   Mattia  Preti),  painter  of 

the  NeapoliUn  school,  b.  1613,  d.  at  MalU 

1699,  IxxvL  126. 14&  197.  2U1. 212. 
-,  Marco   (CardtMCo),   painta*   of  the 

NeapoliUn  school,  1508..1542.  IxxiL  122. 

198. 
Calabrici  torrent,  449. 
Calabritto  palace,  at  Naples  (British  eon- 

suUr  residence  and  English  chapel),  ttSL 

,  village  of,  432. 

Cakmdra,  Giobaltitta^  of  Vercelli,  jpainter 

and  worker  in  mosaics,  d.  1644^  12^ 
CaUtia,  Samnite  city  of,  now  Caiasso,  57. ; 

Campanian  citv  of,  now  Oalaase,  £03. 
Calatiua,  town  of,  487. 
Caldora,  JacofM,  general  of  Joanna  II.,  de- 

feau  the  army  of  Aifooso  of  Aragon  un- 
der Braccio,  at  Aquila,  30. 
Calela,  now  Casacalenda,  IS. 
Calendar,  Roman  perpetual,  ftiund  at  Pom- 

pdi,  172. ;   ancient    Neapolitan,  in   the 

Arcivcscovado,  208. 
Cales,  Campanian  city  of,  now  Calvi,  551 
Ca/i, sculptor,  19th  century,  Ixviii.  10&  129. 
Caligula,l)is  bridge  of  boats  from  (he  mole 

of  Puteoli  to  Baise  or  Bauli,  382. 
Calimera,  Greek  villages  of,  in  Calabria, 

455. ;  in  the  Terra  d*Otranto,  487. 
Callipari,  river  (Elcponu),  499. 
Callipolis,  Gretk  city  of,  now  Gallipol^  491. 
Calixtus  II.,  antipope,   imprisoned  at  La 

Cava,2G2. 
Calore,  river,  13.  57.  469,  470.  503,  504,  505, 

50&  ;  the  name  given  to  the  Negro  in  the 

Val  di  Diano,  442. 
Calopessato,  village  of,  495. 
Caloveto,  village  of,  405. 
Calpurnia  family,  tomb  of  the,  at  Puteoli, 

Calrentius  Quietus,  cenotaph  of,  at  Pom- 
peii, 328. 

Calvi,  viUage  of  (Cales),  59. 

Camaldoli  librarv  (Count  di  Camakloli), 
205. 

,  vilk  (also  called  V.  RiccUrdi).  2ia 

—— .  monasteries  of  the,  on  the  south  slope 
of  Vesuvius,  221. :  on  the  ridge  west  of 
Naples,  415. ;  at  Meta,  on  the  Sorreutine 
promontory,  22o. ;  (suppressed),  near 
Arola,  on  the  Sorrentine  promontory, 
232. ;  near  Majori,  in  the  costiera  of 
Amalfl,  256L 

Cameos  and  intagli  in  the  Museo  Borbo- 
nico,  183. 

Camcrota,  village  of,  275. 

Campagna  of  Rome,  63. 

Campagnano,  torrent,  446L 

Campana,  Monte,  extinct  crater  of,  413. 

Campanarello,  village  of,  469. 
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CainiMnella,   Punta  ddUi  (Promontorium 

MinerTae),S34. 
Campanian  aystem  of  agriculture,  xxxviii. 
Campaniles:  —S.  Barbara  in  Caalei  Nuovo, 

105. ;  &  Chiara,  1S&  ;  S.  M .  daU*  Annun. 

tiaU,  iSi. ;   Carmine,  at  Kaplet,  lift. ; 

S.  Maria  in  Trivio,  at  Velletri,  65.;  of  the 

cathedral  of  Amalfi,  249. 
Campi,  Tillage  of,  486. 
Campiglione,   the   plain   of  the   crater  of 

Monte  Rarbaro,  413. 
GampinoU,  village  of,  near  Tramonti,  iB6. 
Campo,  village  of,  on  the  Faro,  461. 
Camfobasmo,  city  of,  the  capital  of  M<4ue 

(Samnium),  IS. 
toTermoli,  IS. ;  to  MapLea,  13. ;  to  laer. 

nia,  14. 
Campora,  village  of,  near  Agerola,  &jS* 
Campoaanto,  Vecchio,  the  old  cemetery  at 
.  Naples,  145.:  Nuovo,  146. ;  de'  Colerici, 

tb.  i  Campo  Funebre  degli  Acattolici  (the 

Protestant  burial-ground),  146. 
Campotenose,  mountain,   plain,   and  post 

sUtlon  of,  443, 444. 
Camuceinit     Barom      VmeenxOf     Roman 

painter,  Idih  century,  1S9.  907. 
Canale  dl  Vooa.  418. 
Ganatcs,  Roman  station  of,  now  Castella- 

neU,  466. 
Qanaletti,   Antonio^  Venetian    painter,  il. 

1768.  lUl.  2IS. 
Cancello,  hill  and  castle  of,  501. 
Candelabra  in  bronxe.  firom  Pompeii,  I8k 
Candelaro,  river,  ii07, 506. 
Cane,  Orotta  del.  414. 
Canestro,  village  of,  16. 
Canetra,  village  of;  S& 
Canna,  river,  493. 
CaoB«,  town  of,  besieged  and  destroyed  by 

Robert  Gulscard,  476. 
,  battles  of :  1.  between  Hannibal  and  the 

consuls  Terentlus  Varro  and  L.  JEmUlus 

Paulus,  475.  J  influence  of  Monte  Volture 

in  causing  the  disaster,  436. ;— 8.  in  the  • 

11th    century,    between    the    Bysaiitine 

forces  and   the  Apulian  barons  headed 

tnr  the  Nonman   chiefii,  475. ;  — -3.  in  the 

isth  century,  between  the  barons  and  the 

Papal  army,  in  alliance  with  the  emperor 

Frederick  II.,  commanded  by  Walter  d« 

Brienne,  47d. 
CaNoeA,  town  of  (Canuslum),  and  its  sub- 
terranean necr<q)olis,  474. 
Canooa,  Antonio,  sculptor,  b.  1757.  d.  1838, 

Izviii. ;  his  statue  of  Carlo  Borbone,  10& 
Can^alupo,  village  of,  14. 
Cantelmo  family,  their  castle,  palace,  and 

villa  at  Fopoli,  31. ;  their  monument  In  S. 

Pletro  Cclcstino  on  the  Morrone,  33. 
Canteroni,  the,  one  of  the  ravines  of  VesU" 

vlus,  principal  lava  currents  which  have 

flowed  into  it.  SL'5,  896. 
Canusium,  or  Canuainum,  Diomedean  city 

of,  now  Canosa,  474. 
Capaccio,  author  of  Puteolana  Historia,  his 

statement  respecting  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 

368. 
.—  Vecchio  and  Nuovo,  villages  of,  868. 
Capcce,  Persia,  wife  of  Rota  the  poet,  her 

tomb,  I8& 
Capeoelatro,  archbishop  of  Taranto,  his  villa 

on  the  khores  of  the  Mare  Piccolo,  occu- 
.  pied  by  Lord  Guilford  while  governor  of 
Capistrano,  town  of,  birthplace  of  S.  Gio. 

vanni  Capistrano,  the  Franciscan  cham.. 

(he  Ionian  islands,  483. 


pioD  of  the  church  in  the  14lh  centurjt 
31. 

Capistretlo,  village  and  emissary  of,  in  the 
Val  di  Roveto,  1& 

Capitanata,  origin  of  the  name,  478. 

Capttignano,  village  of,  near  I'ramonti,  856. 

Capo  di  Chiuo,  at  Naples,  83l 

— •  di  Monte,  royal  palace  of,  807.  Festa 
di,  114. 

— —  Lo,  norih.ea«t  promontory,  of  Capri, 
836. 

Caposecco,  village.of,  engulphed  by  the  laTa« 
current  of  1834, 3U4. 

Cappuocini,  suppressed  monastery  of  the, 
now  an  inn  above  AroalH,  242.  Monastery 
of  the,  at  the  SolfaUra,  386. ;  at  Arienso, 
501. 

Capri,  Island  or  (Capreae),  935. 

Capriati,  royal  chase  of,  38. 

CAPtJA,  ancient,  now  Santa  Matia  di  Capua,. 
SIQ.  \  the  Cam{)anians  of,  conquer  Cumie, 
and  settle  there,  40k 

,  modem  (ancient  Gasilinum),  88. 

Capuano,  Casicl,  at  Naples,  the  palace  of  the 
auabian  dynasty,  106. 

Capurso,  village  of,  481. 

Caracci,  todovico,  painter  of  the  BolofMse 
school,  b.  1559,  d.  1619. 190.201. 

,  Annibaie,  coukin  oif  Lodovico,  painter 

of  the  Bolognese  school,  U  1560,  d.  1609. 
Ixxiv.  29.  190,  <91. ;  the  PieOi  considered 
h  is  masterpiece,  1 92. ;  copies  of  Correggio's 
frescoes,  1»3.  801. 

—^y  AgoMtino,  brother  of  Annibale.  paintei 
of  the  Bolognese  school,  b.  1558^  d.  1601, 
190.  193. 

Caraociolo  family,  their  feudal  castle  of 
Miranda.  36. ;  their  castle  of  Venaflro, 
37.  i  their  baronial  mansion  at  Avellino, 
468.  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Caracciolo.  117.  ; 
tomb  of  Sergianni,  grand  seneschal  and 
lover  of  Joanna  II.,  130. ;  tomb  of  Ga- 
leauo  and  Niccolo  Antonio,  ib. ;  tomb  of 
the  Admiral,  135.  Giovanni,  commantler 
of  Ischia  for  the  emperor  Frederick  11., 
perishes  by  fire  in  defence  of  the  castle 
against  Otho  IV.,  421. 

— — ,  princes  of  Avellino :  Prince  Caralllo, 
hign  chancellor  of  Philip  IL  and  III.  of 
Spain,  builds  the  Palano  Avellino  at  Na- 
ples, 209. 

— — ,  dukes  of  Martina,  their  £urm  of  St. 
Basilic,  481. 

.— ~,  princes  of  Santobuono,  their  palace  at 
Naples,  216. 

,  Antonio,  baron  of  Corano,  author  of 

*'lroperio  Vendecato,"  his  birthplace,49l . 

,  Eugenio,  author  of  "  Napoli  Sacra,'* 

his  account  of  Virgil's  torob,  369. 

. ,  literary  (Prince  di  Torella),  205. 

,  GfobatiistOt  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 

school,  d.  1641,  Ixxiv.  122.  140. 

Carafa  family,  derive  the  title  of  prince 
from  Roccella,  499. ;  sUtue  of  Cardinal 
Carafa,  117.  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Ettore, 
12/. ;  tomb  of  Bishop  Dioraed,  127. 

,  the  Maddaloni  branch  (dukes  of  Mad- 

daloin) :  Count  Diomed  saves  the  head  of 
the  celebrated  bronie  horse  from  destruc- 
tion,  179l;  his  palace,  now  the  Santangelo, 
216. ;  the  Palasso  Maddaloni,  213. 

— -,  dukes  of  Miranda,  the  Palasso  Mi. 
randa,  214^ 

-~-> princes  of  Montorto:  their  Palazzo  Ca- 
rafa, 209.  Pope  Paul  IV.  and  Cardinal 
Carafa  bom  in  this  palace,  209., 
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Carara,  prIncM  of  Stigtlano :  Douna  Anna, 
hoireM  of  thit  branch,  marriea  Don  Ra- 
miro  de  Outman,  duke  de  Medina  de  laa 

!  ToxTrf,  viceroy  of  Philip  III.  Her  pa- 
lace on  the  MergcUina,  209. ;  her  Fran- 
cavilla  pnlacc,  now  the  Cellammare,  210. 

,  count*  of  Ruvo :  tomb  of  the  cardinal 

of  RuTO,  127. ;  Count  Ettore  dettroys  his 
city  of  Andrla  in  the  rerolutionary  war, 
477, 

.— ,  counts  of  Sinta  SeTcrtna,  tlicir  old 
palace  now  conrerted  Into  pabllc  office* 
and  barracks,  2UD. 

Caramanica  palace,  at  Naplei  (Duke  dl 
Noja},  210. 

Carapella,  river,  473. 

Caravaggio  {PoUdoro  Caldara  da),  painter 
of  the  Roman  school,  d.  1513,  Ixxii.  126l 
141.IS2.  U'3.907,2O8.2U. 

— — ,  Michael  Apfielo  (Amertgkf)  da,  painter 
of  the  Roman  school,  b.  1SG9.  d.  1G09, 140. 
192. 

Carciodi,  Greek  village  of,  4i>5. 

Cardinafe,  village  of,  467. 

Cardisco.    See  Calabretft  Marco, 

Carditcllo,  village  and  royal  farm  of,  431. 

Cardona,  Ugo  cTc,  the  Spanish  general,  his 
victorr  over  the  Sieur  d' Aubfgny,  at  the 
second  battle  of  Scminara,  458. 

Carena,  Punta  di,  south-west  promontory  of 
Capri,  236. 

Cartati.  town  of,  4?5. 

Caridi,  river,  456 

Carlo  Bobbone,  Kino  op  Kaplcb  and  Si- 
cily, defeats  the  Austrian*  under  Prince 
Lobkowits  at  the  battle  of  Velletri.  64. ; 

*  besieges  and  takes  Gaeta,  79. ;  his  public 
workv  at  Naples,  })3. ;  builds  Ponte  della 
Maddalena,  and  P.  deli'  Immacolatella, 
103.;  tmilds church  ofS.  M.  dl  Plcdigrotta, 
138.;  founds  tho  Albergo  de*  Poven,  151., 
and  the  Museo  Borbonico,  152L ;  builds  the 
palace  of  Caserta,  61 .,  the  palace  of  Capodl- 
inonte,  207.,  and  the  palace  of  Portld, 
2S0. }  commences  the  excavations  et  Her. 
cul.incum,  SXS.f  at  Pompeii,  319.,  at  Pos- 
zuoli,  377.,  and  et  Cumae,  406.  ;  repairs 
the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  366. ;  builds  the 
quay)  of  Tranl,  477.  His  equestrian  statue 
by  Canova,  108. 

>— ,  San,  Opera  house  of,  at  Naples,  R8, 89. 

Carlisle,  earl  of  (then  Lord  Morpeth),  bis 
poem  on  the  ruins  of  P»«tum  quoted, 
57'2, 273. 

Carmine,  Castcl  del,  107.  Cbtirch  of  the. 
13^1. 

Caroline,  Queen,  house  of,  at  Pompeii,  353. 

Carouba,  cultivatlcn  and  treatment  of  the, 
xlix. 

Carosino,  village  o^  485. 

Carovigno.  vHiage  of.  48&. 

Carpano,  Giuseppe,  nis  work  on  the  13th 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  *285. 

Carpanzano,  town  of,  449. 

Carriages  at  Naples,  f!8. 

Carridj,  Greek  village  of,  455. 

Carsoli,  village  of  (CarseoH),  17. 

Carviiius,  Spurius,  the  consul,  his  siege  and 
capture  of  Hcrrulaneum,  311. 

Casacalenda,  town  of  (Calela),  12. 

— ,  palace  at  Naples  (Duke  of  Cataea. 
lendn),  I'lO. 

Casal  di  Michele,  village  of,  481. 

Casalbure,  village  of,  507' 

Casalnuovo,  village  of,  near  Naples,  431. 
501. ;  iu  Principato  Citra,  442. ;  in  Calabria 


Citra,  494.  s  town  of.  In  Calabria  Ultra,  1. 

5O0l 
Casaltrinitk,  town  of,  510. 
Casamari,  village  and  tuppreased  Trappiat 

monastery  of,  44. 
Casamassima,  post  station,  481 . 
Casamicciola,  village  of,  in  the  Island  of 

Ischla,  4S4. 
Casarino,  village  of,  498L 
Casavatore,  village  of,  near  Casoria,  431. 
Caaeano,  village  of,  82. 
Cascia,  town  of,  ancient  city  of  the  Caad, 

23. 
Case  Fontellate,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 

theGamakloli,4l5. 
CaaCKTA,  city  of,  62. ;  royal  palaoc  of,  61.  ; 

aqueduct  of,  61 ,  02. 
— — -  Vecchia,  Lombard  town  of,  6S. 
Casino  Chiriaoo,  poet  station,  451. 
Carinum,  Volsdan  city  of,  now  San  Gcr. 

mano,  53. 
Casoria,  town  of,  near  Naples,  431. 
CASSAifo,  town  of  (Cosa),  444.  491. 
— -,  prince  of,  on  the  eruptions  o(  Yesavius 

In  1707  and  1737, 287.  S».  29a 

,  San,  post  sution,  47& 

Cassaro  palace,  at  Naples  (Statdla  famllj^ 

princes  of  Cassaro),  210. 
Cassini  library  (Signor  Casslni),  205. 
Cassiodorus,  the  minister  of  Theodoric  andl 

historian  of  the  Goths,  bla   birtliplace» 

499. 
Cattagno,  Andrea  dd,  painter  of  the  Fh»- 

renttne  school,  d.  1477, 197. 
Castel  Fiorentino,death  of  Frederick  II.  at,  8. 

del  Monte,  the  Gothic  hunting  seat  of 

'    Frederick  II.,  477. 
Castellabate,  village  of,  274. 
Casttrllaiimabb,  town   of  (Stablse),  S82. ; 

castle  and  port,  223. ;  mineral  waters,  S94l 
•^  della  Bruca  (Velia),  274. 
Castbllancta,  city  of  (Canales),  46B.  492. 
Castelle,  Capo  delle,  one  of  the  lapygum  tria 

promontoria,  497. 
Castclli,  Pietro,  his  work  on  the  twelfth 

eruption  of  Vesuvius,  284. 
Castello,    Santa  Maria,  on  the  Sorrcntine 

promontory,  232. 
Castel  lone  di  Gaeta  (Formlse),  77. 
Castelluccio,  town  of,  448. 
— >  palace,  at  Naples,  810. 
^^t  village  of,  441 ;  frontier  station,  44. 
Castel vetere,  town  of  (Caulon  f),  4991 
Castif  fione,  village  of.  449. 
Castnot,  George,  son  of  Scanderbeg,  brings 

numerous  Albanian  colonies  into  Cala- 
bria, 455. 
,  Alfonso,  builds  the  castle  of  Copertino, 

491. 
Cartro,  de,  Don  Fernandez  Ruiz,  count  de 

I/emos.  viceroy  of  Philip  III.  of  &Mdn. 

his  public  works,  97. ;  builds  the  Royal 

palace^  2r.)6. 
— — ,Don  Pedro  Fernandez,  count  de  Lemos, 

viceroy  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  his  public 

works,  97. 
Castrovalve,  village  of,  34. 
Castrovillari.  town  o^  444. 

to  Catanzaro,  by  the  coast,  494. 

Castrura  LucuUanum,  372. ;  Castrum  MU 

nerv»,  now  Grotterie,  499. 
Castles  of  :—Altamura, 465.;  Antrodoco,96.; 

Aquila,  27. ;  Avella,  467. ;  Avczzano,  17.  ; 

Balzorano,    16. :    Barletta,  476. ;    Calo- 

perzato,  495. ;   Calvi,  59.  *,  Campobasao» 

12.;   CanceIlo»  501.;  Canosi^  474;  Ca- 
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rial!,  495. ;  Carotino,  4S6. ;  Carsoli,  17. ; 
Caasano,  444.  i  Castellammare,  SVI4. ;  Cac 
trovlllari,  444. ;  Catansaro,  4{>8. :  Chi- 
unzo,  S40. ;  CUtcrna,  69. ;  Ciritella  del 
Tronto,  9- ;  Copertino,  491  ;  Corlgllano, 
495. :  CrucolL  ib. ;  dl  Fino,  2A2. ;  Fio- 
rentino,  8. ;  Fondi,  74. ;  GagHano,  18.  ; 
Gamba  d'Oro,  509. ;  San  Gennano,  53. ; 
Gravina,  465. ;  Ischla,428. ;  lM)Ia,46.  i  di 
Lago  Prsole,  4^. ;  I<aviano,432. ;  Lettere, 
8S4. ;  Lucera,  7. ;  Mel fl,  434. ;  Minervino, 
475. ;  Minori  (S.  Kicola).  256. ;  Miranda, 
36.;  Molfetta,  478.:  del  Monte,  477.; 
Monteleone,  453. ;  Montcmiletto,  4G9. ; 
MonteMrcbio,5U3. ;  Murano»444. ;  Muro, 
433. ;  Naples  (Castel  Nuovo,  103.  i  Cattel 
doll*  Oto,  105  ;  Cactel  S.  Elmo,  106.;  C. 
del  Carmine,  107.),  103—107. ;  Nicastro, 
449.  J  Nocera,  259.:  Ocra,  21.;  Oliveto, 

r  432. ;  Oria,  488. ;  Otranto,  487. ;  Paola, 
44&;  Peirella,  22.;  Picdlmonte.  57.; 
Poggio  Retenga,  31. ;   Pontecorvo,  S3. ; 

:   Popoli,   31.  ;    Procida,  417.  ;    Rocca  d' 

,  Arce,  45. :  Salerno,  26iS. ;  San  Sevcrino, 
508. ;  Sc^lla,  459. ;  Sora,  48. :  Ttnla,  445.'; 

;  Teano,  58. ;  Tramonti  (S.  Maria  la  Nova), 
256,  257. ;  Venafro,  37. ;  Venota,  437.  — 
CiuMlated  Towns  :  —  Acerra,  431. ;  Cat- 
▼ano,  431. ;  Caserta  Vecrhia,  62. ;  Sor. 
rento,  230.,  &c.    See  abo  Citadels. 

Catacombs  of  Naples,^. 

Cataldo,  S.,  cathedral  of,  at  Taranto,  4^* 

Catanzaro,  city  of,  capital  of  Calabria 
Ultra,  11.  498. 

..—  Marina,  or  port  of,  498. 

—  to  CasalnuoTO,  498. 

Catapnn,  the  title  of  the  Bysantine  governor 
of  Apulia,  gives  name  to  the  province  of 
Capitaneta,  472.  480.' 

— — ,  the  Catapan  Bolanus  defeats  the  Apu- 
Ilan  barons  under  the  Norman  Diengot, 
at  Canne,  475. 

Catcrina,  Santa,  village  of,  on  the  Faro,  461.; 
another  village  in  Calabria,  499. 

*— ,  S.,  a  Formcllo,  church  of,  at  Naples, 
124. 

Cathedral  of  San  Gennaro,  at  Naples,  116. 

Catherine  of  Austria,  first  wife  of  Charles 
the  Illustrious,  her  tomb,  133. 

*—•  of  iValois,  '*  the  Empress  Cathe* 
rine,"  daughter  of  Charles,  count  of 
Valoii,  and  Catherine  Courtenay,  and 
ivifc  of  Philip  I.,  prince  of  Taranto,  son 
of  Cliarles  11.  of  Anjou :   her  tomb  at 

r  Monte  Vergloe,  468;  monument  in  the 
cathedral  of  Taranto,  463. 

Catino,  village  and  lake  of,  2G. 

Catona,  village  of,  on  the  Faro,  461. 

Cattle  of  the  kingdom,  000. 

Caudina,  Giusto  della,thc  disloyal  castellan 
of  Ischia,  killed  by  Ferdinand  II.,  4ii\. 

Caufiine  Forks,  the  (Furculae  Caudinse),  IS. 
501. 

Caudium,  town  of,  now  Arpaia,  509. 

Caulon,  Achsan  city  of,  now  Castel ve- 
tere  (?),  499. 

Cava  La,  town  of,  260.* 

I^  Trinitk  della,  BenedicUne  abbey  of, 

200.262. 

Cavalcanti  palace,  at  Naples  (Marquis  Ca. 
valcanti).  2ia 

CavaUmot  Bernardo^  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school,  b.  1622,d.  1636.  lxxvi.191 .  196. 

Caverns  :~La  Cava,  253. ;  Marmorata,  255. ; 
Me^ano  (gulf  or  well),  254. ;  S.  Michele 
(exit  of  the  Negro  after  its  subterranean 


course),  441 ;  I^o  del  Tolfilo  (volcanic), 
458. ;  Polignano,  489. ;  Pozxo  d*Italia» 
44. ;  Ripatransone,  3.    See  also  Grotta. 

Cavern  habitations :  —  at  Gravina,  465. ;  at 
Matera,  466. ;  Rlonero,  434. ;  at  Arianow 
471. 

Ceius  and  Labeo,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii,  3261 

Celebrano,  sculptor,  17th  century,  138,  ISSi 

Ceiana,  history  of  the  Countess  Giovanna» 
and;her  persecutions  by  her  son,  18. 

Celano,lake  of  (Laciis  Fuclnus),  18. ;  drain- 
ing works,  20,  21. ;  emissary  of  Claudius, 
16,  17. ;  history  of  Its  formation  and  open- 
ing, 20. ;  supposed  natural  drains,  14.  44. 

— — ,  town  of,  18. ;  routes  to  Solmona  and 
Aqulla.  21. 

Celer  anil  Sererus,  the  engineers  of  Nero'a 
projected  canal  from  Avcrnus  to  Ostia,  392. 

Celestin  V.,  pope  (S.  Pletro  Celestino,  or 
Pletro  da  Morrone),  his  hermiuge  on 
Monte  Morrone,  33. ;  consecrated  pope  at 
Aquila,  Sa ;  his  abdication  In  Caste! 
Nuovo,  104. ;  his  monument,  28. 

Celestini.    See  S.  Pletro  a  M^jella,  1431 

Cellammare  palace,  at  Naples  (Duke  dk 
Giovenaxxo),  210. 

Celllno,  village  of,  491. 

Celone,  river,  507. 

Cemeteries,  at  Naples,  145, 146. 

,  ancient,  at  Puteoli,  384—386. ;  at  Cu- 

mc,406, 409. ;  at  Canosa,  474. 

Cencl,  Beatrice,  her  suffbrings  and  murder 
of  her  father  at  Petrella,  and  execution 
for  the  crime,  22, 23. 

Cenfs,  Ono  de^  and  France$eo  de  Vito,  de- 

^slgn  the  Certosa  di  8.  Martino,  in  the.l4th 

^century,  IxiL  139. 

Cento  Camerelle,  the,  at  Baoli,  399. 

Ceprano,  town  of,  44. 

Cerda,  Don  Luis  de  la,  duke  de  Medina 
Cell,  last  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  hla 
public  works,  97  ;  Cniaja,  110. 

Ceres,  temple  of  (or  Vcsla),  at  Psstura,  271. 

Cerreto,  town  of,  57. 

Cervaro,  village  of,  56. 

Ceriglio,  in  Ischia.  4S7. 

Cbrionola,  city  of,  473L 

Cerllli,  Lucaniaa  city  of,  now  CIrella  Vcc- 
chia  448. 

Certosa  dl'Sw  Martino,  at  Naples,  139.;  at 
Capri,  founded  by  Joanna  L  (now  con- 
verted into  iMirracks),  237. ;  di  S.  Lo- 
renxo,  in  the  Val  di  Dlano,  412. 

Cervaro,  river  in  Apulia,  470. 471.  473. 

,  stream,  at  Taranto  (Oalesus),  485. 

Cesaraiio^  village  of,  near  Tramonti,  256b 

CeuirL    See  Arpino  Cavjff. 

Cesarlnl  family,  owners  of  half  the  lake  of 
Celauo,  20. 

Cessanldl,  Greek  village  of,  455. 

Cetara,  the  frontier  town  of  the  medieval 
republic  of  Amal  fl ,  256.  » 

Cetraro,  town  of,  447. 

Chalddlcum  Littus,  the  shore  of  the  bay 
of  OaeU,  404. 

Chalk'ilgures,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  344 

Championet,  houses  of,  at  Pompeii,  349. 

Charisius  Sosipater,  MS.  of  the  Instita- 
tiones  Grammaticse.  8th  century,  203. 

CnAKLBB  I.  OP  Anjou,  K:ng  OP  Naples,  hia 
victory  over  Manfred  at  Benevento,  505. : 
his  victory  over  Conradin  at  l^liacosao» 
16.  ;  ca|>tures,  by  storm,  the  fortress  of 
Rocca  d'Arce,  46. ;  destroys  the  Saracens 
of  Manfred  at  San  Germano, 53. ;  besieges 
and  destroys  Potenza  for  its  allegiance  to 
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Conradin,  464. ;  hU  public  works  at  Na- 
plec,  96. ;  fuundi  the  Caatd  Nuovo,  lOS., 
the  church  of  S.  Lorenxo,  133.,  and  S. 
Agoatino  della  /coca,  122. ;  enlarges  the 
Caatel  dell'  Oro,  and  makes  it  hu  resi- 
dence, 106.  ;  surrounds  CastelUmmare  with 
walls  and  towers,  224. ;  builds  the  fortified 
palace  of  Foggia,  473.,  and  th^  castle  of 
Qallipoli,  493. ;  bis  deadi,  ^3. ;  bis  tomb* 
116. 
— ^  II.  ov  Anjov,  Kino  op  Naplbs,  cap- 
tured, when  prince  of  Salerno,  by  Roger 
de  Loria,  the  Arasonese  admiral,  and 
talcen  prisoner  tu  Catalonia  (where  he 
was  in  confinement  at  his  father^s 
death),  824. ;  his  public  works  at  Naples, 
96.;  consuucu  toe  Porto  Grande,  102., 
and  the  mole,  112.  ;  completes  the  cathe- 
dral, 116.;  founds  S.  Domenico  Rfaggiore, 
1S6.,  and  S.  Pietro  Martire,  143.  i  builds 
the  Royal  Casino  of  Casa  Sana  at  Castel- 
lammare,  223.;  founds  the  town  ofVico  on 
the  ruins  of  Vicus  JEouanus,  and  makes  it 
his  residence,  227. ;  nis  residence  at  the 
Rufolo  palace  at  Ravello,  235.  ;  takes 
part  in  tne  consecration  of  Celestin  V.  at 
Aquila,  33. ;  punishes  Ischia  with  fire  and 
sword  for  Its  participation  in  the  Sicilian 
vespers,  420. ;  his  heart,  197. 

—  Martel,  king  of  Hungary,  eldest  son 
ofCherlcfl  II.  of  Anjou;  bia  tomb  and 
that  of  his  wife  dementia,  daughter  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  11& 

the   Illustrious,    duke    of   Calabria, 

eldest  son  of  King  Robert  the  Wise,  his 
tomb,  125. 

— —  L,  duke  of  Durasio,  his  tomb,  133. 

III.,     Chaelu     Dubazzo,  Kino   op 

Naplbs  ;  Froissart*s  account  of  his  siege 
In  Castel  dell'  Ovo  by  Louis  of  Anjou, 
I0& ;  his  contest  with  Urban  VI.,  and 
siege  of  the  Pope  in  the  castle  of  Nocera, 
269, 28a 

V.      THB     EWPBEOB     (KlffQ   .CBARLBS 

IV.  of  Naples  and  Sicily),  his  entry  into 
Nanles,  97.  101.;  his  public  works,— 
builds  fortresses  of  Pescara,  4. ,  of  Co- 
trone,  496.*  and  of  Taranto,  483. ;  the  cir- 
cular towers  of  the  castles  of  Brindisi, 
490,  and  of  Otranto,  467.;  hi4  bronxo 
sUtue,  108. ;  his  portrait  by  lltian,  193. 

Charybdts,  the  locality  of.  460. 

Chase,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  344. 

Checquers,  the,  at  Pompeii,  324. 

Chiabrera  on  tb«  qualities  of  Lacfaryma 
Christi,  3ia 

Cbiilja,  or  Strada  di.  at  Naples,  1  la 

Cbi^ano,  Tillage  of,  near  Naples,  431 . 

Chlara,  SL,  church  of,  at/Naptes,  124. 

Chlarainidi,  Greek  village  of,  455. 

Chiaravalle,  village  of,  499i 

CniBTi,  citv  of,  capital  of  Abruszo  Citra 
(Teate  Blarrucinoruro),  14, 13k 

— —  to  Lanciano,  and  II  vasto.  15. 

Chieuli,  village  of  (Teate  Apulum),  6. 

Children's  toys,  found  in  tombs  at  Ciuue, 
409. 

Chinese  college,  at  Naples,  147. 

Chiunio,  Torre  di,  on  Monte  Sant*  Angelo, 
the  stronghold  of  Raimondo  Orsinl,  240. 

Chiupetto,  Punta  di,  north-west  promon- 
tory of  Procida,  416. 

Cbcrradat  insuls,  now  the  Islands  of  S,  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  484. 

Christians,  early,  at  Aroitemum,  29. ;  In  the 
catacombs  at  Naples,  991 ;  the  supposed 


residence  oT  in  the  house  of  PaniB,  at 
Pompeii,  337. 

Christmas  festivities  at  Naptea.  lt5L 

Chroncdogical  tables,  Ixxix.. 

Churches  at  Saules,  116.  I4S. 

Ciano,  Greek  village  of.  455. 

Cicara,  Giambattista.  tomb  of,  144^ 

CicdOt  Abate.    See  SoKmene. 

Ciecitme,  Andrea^  Neapolitan  architect  and 
sculptor,  L5lh  centMiy,  pupil  of  Masuedo 
II.,  d.  1455,  Ixii.  Ixvi.  123.  ISO,  231.  ISS. 
141.  144.  2t4.  215. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius:  —  his  birthplace, 
49. ;  his  Arpine  villa,  and  Amaltbea,  47. ; 
his  Formian  villa,  77.  ;  his  Acaderaia  at 
Putcoli,  384. ;  bis  Curoan,  or  Cunuean, 
villa  402. ;  his  villa,  so  called,  at  Pompeii, 
330.;  his  residence  at  Velia,  274.  at 
Pompeii,  3aa,  at  Vibona,  45S  His 
description  of  his  brother's  villa,  46l  :  of 
Varro's  villa,  53^ ;  of  Brutus  in  hia  reuce- 
ment  at  Niaida.  372L ;  of  Puteoli  and  its 
coast,  374. ;  of  the  prospect  from  his  Aca- 
demia,  381.  ;  of  (he  situation  of  the  Aca- 
demia,  384.  ;  of  the  city  of  Baic,  395.;  of 
the  lake  of  Amsanctus,  469.;  of  the 
picture  of  Helen  by  Xeuxis,  496.  His 
amusing  adventure  at  Puteoli.  on  return- 
ing from  his  Sicilian  qu»storsbip,  376.; 
his  first  interview  with  the  young  Oeta- 
vius  (Augustus.)  408.;  his  supposed  statue 
at  Pompeii,  345. ;  his  tomb  at  Mola,  76. 

— ,  Quintus,  brother  of  Marcus  Tulllos, 
supposed  ruins  of  his  villa  at  Arce,  46. ; 
his  villa  of  Arcanum,  at  Fontana,  4d 

Cicognara.  his  engraving  of  the  tomb  of 
Charles  the  Illustrious,  125.;  of  Kossrllino's 
Nativity,  and  Benedetto  da  Ma^jano's  An- 
nunciation, in  Monte  OUveto,  141. 

Cicolano  district,  the  site  of  the  cities  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Arcadian  Pelasgi.  21. 

Clgliano,  Monte,  extinct  crater  of,  413. 

Cimiti,  (Japo  delle,  one  of  the  lapjgum  tria 
promontoria,  487. 

Cimiti  le,  village  of,  467. 

library  (Prince  de  Omitlle).  205. 

Cimnerii,  the,  and  the  Cimmerium  Op- 
{ndum,  of  the  lake  of  Avemus,  39a 

Cinqueceuto  collection,  in  Museo  Borbooieo, 
181. 

Cinquefrondi,  v^illage  of,  457. 

Cinquemiglifl,  Piano  di,  34. 

Cjq^rtfo,  Neapolitan  architect,  18th  cen- 
tury, Ix  v.  210,  211. 

Circsli,  Volscian  city  oC  now  San  Fence(?) 
721 

ClrcKum  Prom.  (Monte  Circco),7l. 

Circus,  formerly  called  the  Stadium,  at 
Putcoli.  384. 

Cirelb  Vecchia,  town  of  (Cerilli),  44&     — 

Cirfienna,  Roman  station  of  (Forca  Canasa), 
33. 

Cirb,  town  of  (Criraina).  495. 

Cisterna,  town  and  forest  of  (CisteraB  Ne- 
ronis),  68. 

Citadels,  mediseval  and  modem :  —  Aquila, 
29i  i  Asooli,  &  :  Bari,  479,  480. ;  Bene- 
vento,  604. ;  Biscegtie,  478L ;  Brindisi. 
49a ;  CapUA,  82. :  Cotrone,  496. ;  Fenno, 
3. ;  Gaeta,  78. ;  Gallipoli,  492. ;  Otranto, 
487.;  Pescara,  4.;  Taranto,  483.  See 
also  Castles. 

CitU  Ducale,  town  of,  25L 

City  library  of  Naples  (Biblioteca  della 
CItU),  20a. 

CiviU,  Albanian  village  of,  444. 
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Cirita,  d'AnliM,  vUiacr  of  (  Antinatet),  1& 
»—  di  Penne,  town  of  (Pinna),  11, 
^—  RctengB,  31. 
Ctf  ITBLLA  naL  Tbonto,  town  tadfimtla  eC  9> 

Roveto,  1& 

CWItonc*,  hamlet  of,  68, 

ClaniiM  Fluviiu.  now  tbe  RagJ  Lagnl,  41S. 

431. 
Ckork,  Sir  Jamat,  on  tbe  ellmat»  of  Kaplei, 

8& 
Clarhe  and  Ualkin,  Metari.»  their  work  on 

Pompeii,  3S&  ;  remarks  on  tbe  Roman 

Calendar  In  tbe  Miueo  Borbooico,  172.  *, 

on  the  broose  candelabra  found  at  Ponu 

peii,184, 
J  Ur.  £.  D.,  hi*  account  of  tbe  eroption 

of  Votuvius  in  17P3, 


Classical  topography  of  tbe  kingdom,  xiv. 
Clamde  Lorraine,  painter  of  the  Flemiah 

school,   U    l(iOO,   d.    I68S:    thn   Egerlan 

bindscape,  I9S.  SUO,  801. 
Qaudian  emissarr  for  draining  the  lake  of 

Celano,  1&  19.  90. 
Claudius,  become*  an  oOeer  of  tbe  Neapo- 

litan  republic,  9*^ }  take*  refuge  at  PovB'- 

peii.  317. ;  his  presence  at  the  opening  of 

the  Claudian  Emissary,  90. 
—^,  Nero,  tbe  conaul,  hi*  march  against 

Asdrubai,  18. 
Clement  VII.,  pope,  his  supposed  portrait  by 

Seb.  del  Piombo,  19i. 
Clemente,  &,  rubied  monastery  of,   near 

Cbieti,  15. 
— — ,  church  of,  at  Velletri,  63. 
dementia,  princess  of  l>ttf«na»  her  tomb, 

185. 
Climate  of  Naples,  8& 
Gopio,  GiuiiOf  tbe  miniature  painter  of  the 

school  or  Mautua,  d.  1578,  bis  celebrated 

■*  Ufflsio  *•  of  the  Viigln,  aO& 
Club  at  Naples,  87. 
Cluentias,  birthplace  of,  IS. 
CluTerlus  on  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  S87. 
Codntbum  Promontortum,  now  Punta  di 

8tllo,4B0. 
Coooeius,  the  arehitcet  of  Agripoa's  tunnels 

IVom  Baise  ti>  Af ernus,  and  from  Putebli 

to  Naples  (Orotu  di  Posllipo),  365.  SOS. ; 

of  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  PuteoU,  376. 
Cocytus,  now  the  Lucrine  lalte,  391 
Cogliancllo.  village  of,  438: 
Cogliano,  village  of,  498L 
Coinage  of  Naples,  ac  97. 
Coins   and   medals,  oolleetion   of,  in  the 

Museo  Borbonico,  183. ;  In  the  Biblloteoa 

Fusco,  205. ;  In  the  Palaaao  Olusso,  81SL ; 

in  the  Palasso  Santangelo,  816. 
Cola,  Gennaro  di,  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 

school,  follower  of  Oiotto,    U  1390,  d. 

1370.  Ixx.  130.  196. 
Colabro,  Greek  lilUge  of,  455. 
Colla,  post  sUtion.  46a 
Coir  Armele,21.34. 
Colle  Ferro,  40. ;  Noci,  44. ;  Sacco,  Tillage 

or(Toleria),  40l 
Colleges  at  Naples :— Chinese,  147.;  Mili- 
tary, ib.  i  Music,  (b, ;  Medico-eblrurgical, 

148. 
Collegium  Dendrophonim,  Roman  corpora. 

tlon  of  wood^cuttera,  in  the  AbrussI,  17. 
Collepardo,  grotto  of,  near  AIatrt,43. 
Cokmna    family :    their   feudal  castle  ol 

Petrella,  Stf. ;  of  Fondi.  74. ;  their  palace 

at  Naples  built  by  Fabrizio  Colonna,  tbe 

grand   constable,    810.:    Palace  of  the 

princes  of  Stiglbmo,  of  tneColonna  fbmily, 


817. ;  tonb  of  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna, 
TiceroT  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  148.; 
posseuions  of  the  fiuniiy  on  the  lake  ot 
Cebino,  90. 

,  Vittoria,  widow  of  Francesco   Ferd. 

lyAirmlos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  188. ;  her 
residence  in  Ischia,  her  virtues,  genius, 
and  beauty  commemomted  by  Ariosto, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  all  tbo  great  writers 
of  the  time,  428. 

Cohmne,  Capo  delle,  Mr  Capo  Nau  (Lai^ 

nium  Promontortum),  487. 
Columbus,  supposed  portrait  of,  by  Parmc- 

giano,  191. 
Columna,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  330. ; 
of  the    Mosaic    Columns,  331. ;    of  tbo 
Pointed  Columns,  337. 

Commerce  and  manufbctures  of  the  king- 
dom, 1. ;  coromerceof  Bari,  479. ;  of  Conea, 
950. ;  of  Molfetta,  47a  ;  of  Pnwida  417. 

Compodre  Pietro,  tbe  poet,  bis  tomb,  13i. 

CooiMuml,  Greek  Tillage  of,  455. 

Compass,  the  mariner's,  claim  of  Amalfl  to 
its  dIscoTery  examined,  848. 

Conect  Cav.  SebatlianOf  painter  of  tbe  Ro- 
man school,  d.  1764,  Ixxix.  61. 184, 197. 

~— >,  town  and  port,  in  the  costiera 
d'Amal6,  850. 

Con/orti,  Neapolitan  architect,  17lh  century, 
Ixlii.  188. 135. 144. 

Connor,  Dr.  Bernard,  physician  to  John 
SobleskI,  king  of  Poland,  bis  works  on 
tbe  eruption  of  Vesurius  in  1694, 986. 

Con  BAD,  Kiifo  ov  Naplbs  and  Sioilt,  se- 
cond son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL 
and  Yolanda  ;  bis  birthplace,  477. ;  !>»• 
sieges  and  cultures  Naples,  9&(  makes 
Melfl  his  capital,  and  holds  a  parliament 
In  tbe  castle,  48&  ;  his  sudden  death  at 
Lavello,  438. 

CoifBADUf,  Kmo  or  NAnia  and  Sicily, 
only  son  of  Conrad  by  Elisjdietb  of  Ba- 
Taria,  left  by  his  father  to  ibe  care  of  bis 
uncle  Manfred,  439.  *,  bis  deftat  by  Charles 
1.,  of  Anjou,  at  tbe  battle  oi  Tagliacoaio, 
16. ;  his  execution  and  tomb,  at  Naples, 
134. 

Consentia,  the  capital  of  the  Bruttii,  now 
CosoMM,  446k 

Constantlne  and  Helena,  couTert  Hadrlan*s 
temple  of  Antinous  at  Niuilcs  into  the 
church  of  S.  Oioranni  MagRiore,  131. 

ConU  delle  Fontenelle,  on  the  Sorrentine 
promontory,  839. 

Contigliano,  village  of  (Corsula),  25. 

Contrada,  Tillage  of,  507. 

CoNVBxasNo,  city  of,  4£8. 

Cooks'  shops,  at  Pompeii,  334. 

Copertlno,  town  of,  491. 

Copiv,  the  Roman  colony  of  Thurii,4e4. 

Coppito,  Tillage  of,  97. 

Coppola  family  :  tomb  of  Francesco,  count 
or  Samo,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  barons,  128. ;  tomb  of  An- 
tonio, bis  ancestor,  253.    See  also  AlagnL 

,  Carlo^  palntcrfof  the  Neapolitan  school 

(fl.  166D),  Ixxvii.  197. 

CoKA,  Alban  city  of,  65--ffJ, 

Corace,  river,  4S0.  4»8. 

Coral  fisheries,  251. 

Cbrvmife,  Beti$ario^  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school,  b.  1588,  d.  ir>l3.1xxiil.  126. 188. 
189.  134.  ISB.  140,  141,  142,  143,  144.  197. 
815. 

Corflnium,  the  capital  of  tbe  Pelignl,  now 
Pentiina,31. 
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Corigtiano  twUce,  at  Kanlet,  fbrmerly  the 

Firomarino  (Duko  of  Viecri),  Sll. 

,  town  of,  495k 

Cork  model*  of  anttqultiei,  fiOO. 

Corn,  cultivation,  &c,  xxxviii.  xlv. 

— -  milU,  ancient,  fitx>in  Pompeii,  164.  S3S^ 

336. 
■— •  trade,  ancient,  of  Puteoli,  375. 
Cornaochia,  Punta,  north-wett  promontorf 

of  Ischia,  418. 
Cornelia,  dauahter  of  Selpio  AAricanut  and 

mother  of  the  Oraodil,  her  rllla  at  Baull, 

399. 
Conio,  Monte  (the  Gran  Sauo),  11.  90. 
CorogUo,  Punta  di,  in  the  gulf  of  Ponuoli, 

372,373. 
Corpus  Domini,  festival  of,  at  Napiea,  115. 
Cwradhit\  sculptor,  17th  oenturr,  ix vii.  138. 
Corradino,  Pietro  MaroelUno,  bittorian  of 

ancient' Latium,  hit  birthplace,  70. 
Correggio^  Antomlo  AliegH,  painter  of  the 
.   achool  of  Parma,  b.  1494,  d.  1^  I9a ; 

Marriage    of   St.   Catherine^  19& ;   the 
'  Zingarella,  or   Bfadonna   del    Coniglio, 

193.  2 1&  SIS. 
Corsano,  village  of,  near  Tramont],  256. 
Oono,  Gio.  Vituxmut,  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan srhool,  d.  1645,  Ixxiii.  1S& 
Conula,Pe1a«gtc  city  of,  now  Cootlgllano,  SS. 
Cortona,   Pietro  da  (Berrrttrmi),    painter 

and  architect  <^  the  Roman  school,  b. 

1596.  d.  1669, 123.  1S8.  192. 
Corvo,  Monte,  the  crater  of.  In  the  Ischia, 

eruption  of,  4S0. 
Cosa,  Roman  city  of,  now  Caasano,  444. 
Coacla  palace,  at  Naples,  211. 
COscile,  river  (Sybarit).  444, 445.  494. 
Coscileilo,  river,  441^  445. 
CoeBNZA,  city  of  (Consentia),  the  capital  of 

Calabria  Citra,  446. 
Cosimo,  or  Cosma  and  DamianoSSL,  chiurcb 

of,  at  Isemla,  36. 
Cossinlus,  the  Roman  general  In  the  Servile 

war,  makes  Pompeii  his  head-querten,  317* 
Costa  della  Guardia,  mountain,  499L 

,  palace  f  Professor  Costa).  211. 

Costar.tinopoii,  Pdlaazo,  at  Naples  (palace 

of  Philip  IV.,  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
^  who  liecvne  Emperor  of  Constantinople 

by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
therine Courtcnay),  211,  £12. 
Custanio,  Cristoforo  di,  grand  seneschal  of 

Joanna  I  ,  his  tomb,  143. 
Costiera  d'.\grom<Hite,  range  of  mountains, 

CoTRONi,  town  of  (Croton  or  Crotona),  496L 
Cotton  plant,  cultivation  and  treatment  of 

the,  xlix. ;  plantations  of  the  pUln  of  the 

Sarno,  258. ;  of  Taranto.  484. 
Couriers'  carriages  and  diligences,  xcvL 
Covclli  on  the  measurements  of  Punta  del 

Palo,  309. 
Cox,  Dr.,  on  the  mineral  waters  of  Castel- 

lammare,  225. ;  and  of  Ischia,  424. 
Cramer,  Dr.,  on  Reate,  the  towns  of  the 

Aborigines,  and  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  24.; 

on  Hannibal's  march  toCasinum,  54. ;  on 

ancient  Capua,  59, 6a  i  on  the  Pctntine 

Marihcs.  69,  70. ;  on  the  Ciroeum  pro. 

montor'tum,  71. 
Cranacht  Lucas^  painter  of  the   German 

school  (fl.  1472—1553),  200. 
Crassui  defeats  the  army;  of  Spartacuf  and 

the  gladiators,  on  the  plain  of  the  Silarus. 

S68.  * 

Cratois.fluv.,  now  thelSoIano,  4591 


Crathis  fluv.,  celebrated  for  Its  golden  sands* 
ftc,  now  the  Ctati,  495. 

Crati,  river  (Crath'is).  445.  446.  449. 494w 

Craven,  Hon.  Kqipel,  on  the  snakes  and 
serpent  charmers  of  the  lake  of  Celano, 
18.;  on  the  falls  of  the  Liris,  46.;  oo 
the  source  of  the  Uris,  48. ;  on  the  rest, 
denoe  of  the  Bourtmn  kings,  at  ArfMno, 
50. ;  on  the  ruins  of  Cales,  SO.  i  on  the 
scenerylof  Monte  Volture,  435,  436. ;  on 
tho  Norman  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Venose,  437. ;  on  the  taraotelU  and  ta> 
rantata,  485. :  on  the  sanctuary  of  S. 
Mlchele  at  Monte  S.  Angelo,  <«i  Monte 
Oargauo,  509. ;  his  residence  at  Penta, 
506. ;  at  the  Villa  Anspach.  218. 

Cretins,  at  Matera,  iBR. 

Crimissa,  city  of,  now  Cirb,  495. 

— -  Proanontorium,  now  Panta  deli'  Alice, 
4M. 

Critemolo^  Giai^fUippo^  Neapolitan  pointer, 
16th  century,  dASdi,  bcxU.  135^  136.  197, 
196. 

Crocchio,  river  (Arocho),  498. 

Croce,  Santa,  village  of,  near  Naples,  4SL 

Crocelle,  church  of  tbe,  at  Naples,  126. 

Crociferi,  church  of  the,  at  Amalfi.  84S. 

Croly.  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  death  of  Murat,  453L 

Cropalati,  village  of,  495. 

Cropani,  village  of,  408L 

Crasia,  village  of,  49f>. 

Crotalo,  river  (CioUius),  49& 

Croton,  or  Crotona,  Acbaan  city  of,  now 
Cotrone,496. 

Crucifixes,  celebrated:  at  Naples,  117. 19&f 
(Carmine),  135. ;  at  Scala,  Sai. 

Crucio,  Vincenso,  his  work  on  the  twdllh 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  284. 

Crucoli,  village  of,  49a. 

Cnrpto-ponicus  of  £uraachia,  at  FOmpdi, 

CuM«,  the  Phoenician  city  of,  subsequently* 
cKcupiod  by  Eubceans,  4a& ;  its  histatyr 
40»,  40S.  i  the  PeUsgic  citadel.  406. ;  the 
Sibyl's  cave  and  tomb,  ib^  temples  and 
amphitheatre,  407.  t  Aroo  Felice, «». ;  the 
Nccropolla,  408. }  forest  of  Hamss,  409.  ; 
clotli  of  aU>cstus,  Ac,  found  In  tbe  tombs» 
now  in  the  Muaeo  Borbonico.  183. 

the  Greeks  of,  colonise  Puteoli,  374. 

Cumanus,  Sinus,  the  gulf  of  Puteoli,  404. 

Cuomo  palace,  at  Naples,  211. 

Cuospito,  hermittte  of,  near  Amalfi,  SSO. 

Cupra  Montana,  JOruscan  city  of,  3. 

Curutt  FraneeMoo,  painter  of  the  NeapoiitBD 
school,  b.  1538,  d.  1610.  Ixxii.  117. 19S. 

Curise,  tlie,  or  Municipal  Courts*  at  PompeU» 
Si8. 

Curiale,  Marino*  tond>  of,  142. 

Curius,  the  consul,  fights  with  Pyrrfana^ 
king  of  Epirus,  the  drawn  battle  of  As. 
culum,  471. 

Currant,  cultivation  of  the,  1. ;  plantationa. 
at  Bisceglie,  478. 

Custom- houFc,  ancient  (Telonium),  nt 
Pompeii,  334. 

-'..,  modem  (Dogana).  Ixxxix. 

Cutilis,  Pelasgic  city  of,  25. ;  bike  of,  d6» 

CutnH  town  o^  497. 

Cujfpt  Albert,  painter  of  the  Dutch  school, 
b.  1606, 200. 

Cyclopean  remains,  at  Atina,  484;  ^t  Cora, 
66. ;  in  the  Cicolano  district,  21. ;  near 
RicU,  88. ;  at  Torano.  2L 

Cyrillus,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  eruptioD  of 
Vesuvius  in  1730, 289. 
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D*Aillitto  family,  said  to  be  descended  firom 
S.  EtuUchlut :  portrait  of  a  Knight  Tern, 
plar,  9fS,  SSS. 

Daflnii,  Greek  village  of,  455. 

J}almasio,  Liwo*  painter  of  the  Bolognese 
school(fl.l380-U10),:197.(?)    ,  ^     „ 

Damas.  General,  commandant  of  the  Nea- 
politans, routed  by  Geu.  Regnier  at  Com- 
potenese,  443, 444. 

Dancing  girls.  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii, 

Dante,  on  Alard  de  St  Valery,  at  the  battle 
of  Tagliacouo,  15. ;  on  the  death  of  Bo- 

*  niface  VIII.,  41. ;  on  the  treachery  of 
Manfred's  barons  at  Ceprano  and  Rocca 
d'Arce,  45. ;  cm  Monte  Casino,  54. ;  on 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  8*0.;  on  ScylU  and 
Cbarv bdis,  460. ;  on  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Manfred  and  the  derecration  of  his 

'  body  at  Benevento,  506. ;  his  bronse  bust, 
•upposcd  to  be  made  ttom  a  cast  taken 

t  after  death,  181. ;  the  codex  of,  1378  in 
the  Biblioteca  Santo  Pio,  206.— MS.,  with 
marginal  notes,  13th  century,  56. 

DansatricI,  the  celebrated  paintings  of  the, 
f^om  Pompeii,  153. ;  House  of  the,  334. 

Date  palm,  culttTatton  of  the,  xlix. ;  at 
Reggio,  461.;  at  GaHipoli,  492.;  at 
Taranto.  484.  .         ,    ^    ^       ^ 

Daubcny.  Dr.,  of  Oxford,  on  thefVesb-water 
infusoria  of  the  Pompeii  pumice,  30ft  ; 
experiments  on  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  415. ; 
on  the  geology  of  Monte  Thabor  in  Ischia, 
430. :  oil  the  Tolcanlc  action  and  lava 
of  Monte  Voliuro,  436  ;  on  the  lake  of 
Amsanctus,  460. ;  on  the  plain  of  Capita- 

nata,  471.  , ,  ^         .    «.    _^» 

D*Aubigny,  the  Sleur  (Aberard  Stuart}, 
general  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  his 
victory  over  Oonsalyo  de  Cordova  at 
Seminara.  458. ;  his  defeat  on  the  same 
field  by  Ugo  de  Cardona,  ib. 

Daun,  Count,  the  Austrian  viceroy,  his 
interference  at  llerculaneum  on  behalf  of 
the  State,  312.  „    ^,       .  . 

D*Avaio8,  Francesco  Ferdinando,  marquis 
of  Pescara,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  his  birth  in  the  castle  of  IscbU, 
422. ;  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  fcmily 
commemorating  the  connection  of  bis 
family  with  the  island,  ib. ;  the  fwidal 
castle  of  the  family  at  Montesarchlo,  SOi  ; 
founds  the  monastery  of  the  Caroaldoli, 
415.;  his  tomb,  portrait,  banner,  and 
sword,  m. ;  his  portrait,  and  that  of  h»s 
wife,  by  Sebastlano  del  Piombo,  216.  See 
also  Colonna,  Vittoria. 

,  Costansa,  sister  of  the  marouls  of  Pes- 
cara. defends  the  castle  of  Ischia  against 
the  army  of  Louis  XII.,  and  afterwards 
gives  an  asylum  to  her  king,  Frederick  of 

Aragott,482.  ^       _^t  *.     * 
,  maniuis  of  Vaato,  the  retirement  of 

his  widow  at  Ischia,  4S2. 

p:ilar.e,  at  Naples,  211. 

Davoli,  villaee  of,  499. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  his   cxpenmenU  on 

the  papyri,  182.;  reraarkson  the  calainlUes 

of  'I'orre  del  Greco.  220. ;  on  the  eruption 

of  Vesuvius  in  1817,301. 
Dccurionate,  the,  at  Pompeii.  S50. 
Delavlgne,  M.  Casimir,  planU  a  laurel  on 

the  tomb  of  Virgil,  369. 
D'Elbauf,  Prince,  his  excavations  at  Her- 

culaueum,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 

the  city,  312. 
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Deliceto,  village  of,  473. 

De  Majo  family :  tomb  of  Martino,  bishop 

of  Bisoeglie.  at  Tramontl,  256. 
Democedes,  the  physician,  his  birthplace, 

496. 
Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  at  the 

Insulc  Chceradse,  484. 
Denmark,  the  crown  prince  of,  his  obser- 
vations on  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  in 

1820.302. 
Dentecane,  village  of,  469. 
D'£u.  Robert  d'Artots,  Comte.  husband  of 

Princess  Joanna  of  Durasxo,  his  tomb,  133. 
Diamante,  town  of,  448. 
Diana,  celebrated  statues  of,  in  Museo  Bor- 

bonlco: — of  Ephesus,   in   oriental   ala- 
baster (multimAmmea),    166.;    in    the 

Etruscan  style,  168. 
— — ,  temple  of,  at  Cumse,  407. ' 
Diano,  town  of  (Tegianum),  442. 
Dlcsearchia.  the  Greek  name  of  Putcoli,  374. 
Dii  Consentes,  Street  of  the,  at  I'omi)eii,S32. 
Diligences  and  mails,  xcvi.  38.  63.  440.  457. . 
Dinami,  Greek  village  of,  455. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  first  ancient  writer 

who  recognised  Vesuvius  as  volcanic,  278. 
Diomedes,  M.  Arrius,  villa  of,  at  Pompeii, 

325. 
Dion  Caisitts,  his  description  of  the  second 

eruption  of  Vesuvius,  282L 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  his  victory  over  the 

allied  Greeks,  on  the  Eleporus,  49a 
— .—  of  Hallcarnassus,  his  description  of  the 

aboriginal  cities  in  the  Clcolano  district, 

21.;  of  the  riches  and  power  of  Cunue, 

403. 
Dirupata  di  Morano,  444. 
Discobolus,  celebrated  bronse  statue  of  tlie, 

in  Museo  Borbonico,  176, 
Doceno  {Cristo/oro  Gherardi)%  painter  of 

the  Florentine  school,  d.  1.556, 131. 
Dockyard  and  arsenal  at  Naples,  105. ;  at 

Castellammare,  224.  _       ,  »      ,^ 

Doges  or  Dukes  of  Maples,  99. ;  of  Amalfi, 

«3.252. 

Dogsofthc  Abruiii,  472. 

Domenica.  &,  village  of,  on  the  Faro,  461. 

DomenieAfno  (Zamnferi),  painter,  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  b.  1581,  d.  1641.  Ixxv.; 
works  at  Aquila,  29. ;  his  paintings  in  the 
Capella  del  Tesoro  at  Naples,  118.  129. 
190. ;  the  Guardian  Angel,  193. 

Domenlco,  S.,  portrait  of.  127. 

,  Maggiore,  S.,  church  of,  at  Naples,  12& 

,  Abate,  S.,  monastery  of,  on  the  Fi- 

breno,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Ar. 
pine  villa,  47.  .        „         ..  ««- 

Donaldson,  BCr.,  his  work  on  Porapeu,S2a. ; 
his  estimate  of  the  sixe  of  the  Great  The- 
atre, i».,  356.  ^     ^^  ^. 

Donatelto  (Donato  di  Betlo  Bardi),  Floren- 
tine sculptor,  b.  1383,  d.  1446,  Ixvii. ;  the 
Brancaccio  tomb,  122.  .   .  ,  w 

Donatus  the  Grammarian,  his  reputed  Lire 
of  Virgil  a  proof  of  the  early  tradition 
respecting  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  368. 

DonxelU.  Fietro  and  Ippolito,  Neapolitan 
painters  aiid  architects,  15th  century, 
8ons.ln-Uwof  Anglolo  Franco,  an<l  iiuplls 
of  Ziugaro  in  painting,  and  of  Giuliano 
da  Mijano  in  architecture,  Ixii.  Ixx. 
127. 136.  196. 198.  217.'     ^  ,.  o^i,       , 

Doha,  Andrea,  his  villa  at  Possuoli,  375.     ' 

_,  Filippino,  nephew  of  the  great  An. 
dnsa,  defeaU  the  Sitanish  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Capo  d'Ono,  256,, 
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Donif  Dosto,  painter  of  the  sehool  of  Fer- 

r«ra,d.  )56D,  191. 
Dove-catching,  node  of,  at  La  Cava,  98B 
Drarontio,  river,  now  the  flanio,  SSfi. 
Dragone,  torrent,  S5S. 
DragoueUi,  Palasao,  at  Aquila,  S9. 
Dragoni,  village  of,  57. 
Drengot,  the  Norman  chieftain.    See  Nor- 

mana^ 
Dried  Fruit*,  Street  of  the,  at  Ponipeii,  S50. 
Driuiu,  ton    of  Claudttu,   hi*  aeeideoCal 

death  at  Pompeii,  317. 
Ducenta,  village  of.  near  Naplea,  481 . 
DucheaM,  La.  poat  atation.  Ml. 
Dueporte,  vllUge  of,  near  Naplea,  4aQL 
Durasao  prinoei,  their  tomba,  1S3. 
«— ,  John,  dttke  of,  aon  of  Charles  II.,  hit 

tomb,  196. 
,  Agnese,  Empveas  of  ConaUottnople, 

tomb  of,  123. 
Durrr,   Albert,   painter    of   the   Oerman 

•chooi,  b.  U70.  d.  15i8,  191. ;  The  Nail- 

vity,  193.  214.  816. 
Dus4,  Grceii  viUa«e  of,  4£S. 


Earthquake*  t  ~  (a.  b.  63  to  79),  87IL  311. 

31f<.:  (14^%).  283.  490. ;  (1536),  283.;  (I<&1), 

SaS.;  (In3S),44gL;  <17S6),  2»1.;  (l7Sn,>B7. 

453.  455,  456,  4S7»  458.  460.  461,  4«.  tf'S. 

499, 50a;  (17»4),297.;  (1794),  298.;  (1805), 

300.;  (182K),  3116.;  (1841),  408 ;  (1851),  434, 

4S5.  437. 462. 47& 
Eaater  at  Maplca.  US. 
Eastern  Empire  In  ApKlia.     ta  Wished  \j 

the  defeat  of  Otho  II.  at  the  battle  «f  Ba- 

sentello,  480. ;  Naplea  under  tlio  Eastern 

Empire,  94.    Bee  alao  Catapan. 
Eboli,  town  of,  441. 
*— ,  Pietro  di,  the  ;malrica]  historian  «f 

Tancred,  441. 
Eoclesiaatical  ettabllshment,  xxxlii. 
Education,  general  system  of,  xxxiiUf  Al- 
^  bergo  de'  Poveri,  of  Carlo  BortNme,  at 

Naples,  151. ;  Ospisio  of  Ferdinand  I.  at 

Giovenazso,  479. 
Egnasia,  Torre  d'  (Gnetta),  4891 
Egyptian    Antiquities,   gallery  of,  in  the 

Museo   Borbonioo,    llr7— 189. ;   kneeling 

figure  at  Sorrento,  231. 
Ehreftberg,  Professor,  his  discovery  of  the 

siliceous  casts  of  freab-vater  infusoria  in 

the  pumice  at  Pompeii,  309. 
Eilanum,  Hirpine  city  of,  now  MirBbella,69. 
Eleporus  fluvius,  now  the  C^lipari,  499. 
Elia,  St.,  village  of,  near  San  Gcrmano,  49. ; 

near  Traroonli,  256. 

,  church  of,  at  Furore,  2S1. 

Elizabeth,  qoeen  of  England,  her  portrait 

by  the  Flemish  school,  200. 
Elmo,  Sant',  castle  of,  at  Naples,  106. 
Elpidio,  S.,  village  of  ( Atdla),  83. 
EUheimer^  Adam,  ya\tAKt  of  the  Flemish 

school,  maater  of  TMaiers,  16th  century, 

SUO.  210. 
Elysian  Fields,  the.  408. 
EmoU,  torrent,  446. 
Eiinius,  Itirthplace  o^  486. 
English  legation  and  consulate  at  NmIos, 

87. ;  chapel,  M7.,  209. ;  warehouse*,  8fc 
Epicuro,  Antonio,  the  poet,  liia  ^taph  on 

Antonia  GaudinO|  12d. 
Epicurus,  his  Treatise  de  NaUuri,  in  panrfi, 

182. 
Epiufflo,  the  scene  of  the  tournament  of 

Barletta,  476. 


Bpomeo,    Monte     (R|»opos),    the   hfgbost 

point  of  Iscfala,  418. ;  lateral  enmtions  of 

(Campo  del  Arso),  421.  *,  Monte  Vieo,  4S6. 
^— ,  ascent  of,  427. 
Braamo,  8.,  cathedral  of,  at  Gaeta,  78. 
Erasmus,  portrait  of,  by  Holbein,  191. 
Eremberga,  aister  of  Robert  de  Gronaemre- 

nil,  first  abbot  of  &  Bufemla,  matries 

Count  Roger  of  Sicily,  450. 
Brchia,  hamlet  of;  near  Maioii  2.16. 
Errera,  Don   Juan   Alfonso  Pimenlcl   d*. 

oount  de  Benevente,  viearay  of  PbiUp  I II. 

of  Sfmin,  hia  puhUc  woiks,  97. 
Erythraan  colony,  the,  of  Ischia,  40«u 
Esaro,  river,  in  Cblabria  Citra,  445. :  nno- 

Cher  in  Calabria  Ultra,  11.  ;  (JSsarasX 

496. 
Enbeson  ceiowy,  the,  of  C— luf  and  lasbla, 

40S,4M. 
Eub<Acl  eoHes,  the  hiUs  of  Cumse.  404.  . 
Euf^mia,   8.,    aoonaatcry    and   vHlafe   of. 

<wallo«»ed  up  in  Che  earthquake  of  1638 

(Tcrlna),  44il  ;    vtUa^e  of,  in  CalabrU 

Ultra,  I.,  467. 
-.»,  gulf  of,  44B.-4K. 
Engeoe,  Prinoe,   bis  oonneetion   with  the 

eariy  diaeoveries  at  Hereulaoettaa.  31f. 
Ewnaehia,  erypto-poitieus  of,  at  Ponpeti. 

349. 
Euripides  on  the  ifevr  Crathta,  496. 
Busebiua,  Hittoria  EodeaiaariCB,  lit.  Ooth. 

(editlo  Minoeps),  962. 
Bnataoe,  Bev.  J.  C,  author  of  the  **  Clnssi- 

cal  Tour."  on  the  templos  nf  Paetum, 

906. ;  hia  monnaMnt.  196. 
Euatacbio,  &,   Ma   deseendaola,  the  eele. 

brated  family  of  D'Afllitto,  853L ;  Ibritfied 

basilica  of,  now  in  ruins,  at  Pontone,  364^ 
Excursions  in  the  neigliboorhood  of  Va- 

pie*: —  I.  The  Eaatem  Diatrlet,  819_36L 

II.  The  Weatem  Dwtriot.  361— 49a    lU. 

The  Northern  Dlahrid.  49e..^l32. 


Fabius  Maximus  :— stattoo  of  hi*  noDgr  at 
CaMa.  12. ;  hoMs  the  nass  of  Lautulc 
against  Hannibal,  73.  ;  forftiAes  Puteoli, 
and  delenda  it  suooesafullr  agmiuat  Haii- 
nUMl,S74. 

FaUes :  some  of  the  naost  popular  fables  of 
the  Greek  mythoU^y,  derived  Item  the 
phyaleal  characters  and  vokanle  acsion  of 
the  weatem  diatriotorthe  bay  «r  Maples, 
362,863. 

Faggiano,  village  of,  485. 

fkicchio.  vaHey  of,  13. ;  riUage.  57. 

Fair  of  Gravina,  465. ;  of  finiemo.  963L 

Faloo,  of  Beneveoto,  aecretary  of  Inoooent 
1 L,  his  notice  of  the  ninth  erupti<iu  of  Vc^ 
ai»vius,S8Sw 

Alomv,  AnitUo,  painter  of  the  NoapoMun 
school,  master  of  Salrator  Boaa.  b.  1600, 
d.  1666,  Ixxvii.  196. ;  his  tomb,  134. 

Falconi,  Marcautonio  delli,  his  account  of 
the  formation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Serapeou,  377.  388. 

Falemian  wine  tract,  82. 

Falvatcrra,  village  of  (Volaeian  Fabra- 
teria),  45. 

Fan$Ma,  Cosimo^'  architect  and  acvlptor  at 
Naples, b.  1591,  d.  1678,  Ixiv.  Ixvii.  107.  123w 
129.  133. 138. 139.  140.  144, 14  J.  SM.  2ia 

,  Carlo,  sculptor,  109.  128, 129. 

Famese,  Alessaudro,  sword  and  poniard  of, 
181. ;  his  portralto,  by  Titian,  198.  907. 

,  Cardinal  Alessaudro,  employs  Qiulio 
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Clorio  for  nine  years  on  tbe  celebrated 
•'  Uffisio ''  of  the  Virgin,  SU3L 

Fatano.  town  of.  i89. 

Fata  Morgana,  the,  4^. 

Faun,  the,  carrying  the  boy  Bacchus,  cele- 
brated group  o(.  in  Museo  Borbonieo,  161.; 
statue  of  the  Hennaphrndite  Faun,  167. ; 
the  Drunken  Faun  (a  bronse),  175. ;  the 
Sleeping  Faun  (abronie),  177.;  the  Danc- 
ing Faun  (a  bronxe),  tbe  gem  of  the  mu- 
seum, 177. 

— — ,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  SIS. 

Favaaztna,  village  of,  459. 

FmtiOt  Neapoiiun  engineer,  19th  century, 
his  new  port  at  Nisida,  373L 

Fele,  S.,  town  of,  433. 

Felice,  San,  town  of  (Circsil  ?),  78. 

FdiTQy  Morto  da,  painter  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, vifits  Poszuoli  for  the  parpose  of 
copying  tbe  leliefii  and  iMuntings  in  the 
newly  discovered  tombs,  385. 

FBEDINAlfD  1.  OP  AftAGON,  KlMO  OF  NA- 
PLES, natural  son  of  Alfonso  L,  legitima- 
ted by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  pro- 
claimed heir  by  a  parliament  of  barons, 
;  134. ;  crowned  at  Barietta,  476. ;  his  re- 
treat at  the  castle  of  S.  Maria  la  Nova 
during  the  conKpiracy  of  the  barnna,  257.; 
his  army  fight  the  drawn  battle  of  S. 
FlaTiano,ll.}  defeated  by  John,  duke  of 
Ai^ou,  at  the  battle  of  Scaftti,  8S8l  ;  his 
array,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Mad- 
daloni.  defeated  on  the  plains  of  the  Sele, 
9268. ;  his  Tictory  over  the  duke  of  Aqjou 
at  T roja,  507*;  his  public  works  at  Naples, 
96.:  builds  the  Porta  Capuana,  101.;  his 
works  on  SJant'  Elmo,  107. ;  founds  the 
Castci  del  Carmine,  107. ;  introduces  the 
art  of  printing  into  Naples,  SOS. ;  con- 
venes tne  parliament  of  Koggia,  to  con- 
cert measures  for  expelling  the  Turks 
fVom  Otranto.  473. ;  cuts  through  the 
isthmus  of  "niranto  to  protect  It  0-om  the 
Turks,  488. ;  his  supposed  portrait  by  B. 
Tesanro,  19n. ;  his  tomb,  18/. 

II.  OP  Araooii,  Kino  op  Naples,  his 

siege  of  Castel  dell*  Oro.  106. ;  his  peril  at 
the  battle  of  Seminars,  458. ;  takes  reflige 
in  Ischta  when  compelled  to  abandon 
Naples  to  Charles  VI 11.  of  France,  421. ; 
his  tomb,  187. 

thk  Catholic,  Kino  op  Spain,  Naplbs, 

AND  Sicily,  Ixxxi.  Ixxxii. 

— ^  I.  (BouasoN),  King  op  thb  Two 
Sicilies,  his  public  works  at  Naples,  96. ; 
founds  the  Ospisio  at  Giovenasio,  479. ; 
his  statue  at  Monte  Casino,  54. ;  his  eques- 
trian statue  at  Naples,  108.;  his  colossal 
statue  as  Minerva,  by  Canova,  153. 

-^—    II.   /BOUEBON),    THE     PEE8BNT  KING, 

his  public  «-orks  at  Naples,  96. :  his  seal 
for  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  the 
national  antiquities:  at  Hereutaneum, 
314.;  at  Pompeii,  319- ;  at  Posilipo,  578.; 
at  Puteoh,  383. 

Ferentino,  town  of  (the  Volsclan  Feren- 
tlmim),  41. 

Ferenium,  now  Forensa,  438. 

Feemo,  city  of  (Firmum  Picenum).  8. 

Feronia,  grove,  temple,  and  fountain  of.7i. 

Ferris  Ciro,  painter  of  the  Roman  school, 
b.  1634,  d.  1689.40. 

Festivals:  Popular  festivals  at  Naples,  113, 
114. ;  Festa  di  Piedigrotta,  113. ;  FesU  di 
Monte  Verglnc,  F.  di  Capodimonte,  the 
Lottery,  114.;  F.  di  S.  Michele,  at  Prodda, 


418.:  F.  di  BanU  Restltata,  at  Tschia,4S6.; 

F.  al  8i  Michele.  at  Monte  8.  Angcio  oa 

Monte  Oargano,  509. 

,  church  festivals,  115. 116. 

Fiammingo  {Frast^oit  du  Qucmoy).  of  Bna- 

sels,  sculptor,  pupil  of  Berninf,  Ixvii.  ; 

the  concert  of  cnildren,  183. 
Fiammetta,  tbe,  of  Boccaccio,  supposed  to 

have  been  the  natwral  daughter  of  Kiag 

Robert  the  Wise,  134. 
FIbreno,  river  (FIbrenus),  47. 
— .— ,  Carteria  del,  paper  mills,  47. 
Ficill,  Greek  village  of,  455. 
Fie9ole,  Andrea  tia,  Florentine  ardiltcet  and 

sculptor,  15th  century,  Ixii.  107. 
Fig,    cultivation    and    treatment   of   the, 

xlViii. ;  plantations  at  'I'rant,  478. 
Figlino,  village  of,  near  Tramonti,  £56. 
Figured  capitals.  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii, 

Flhindari,  Greek  vUlage  of,  405. 

Filbert,  cultivation  and  treatment  of  the, 
xlix. :  plantations  of  Avdlino,  468. 

Fllioli  library  (Car.  FllioU).  SdS. 

Filippo  Neri,  S.,  church  of,  at  Nsplca.  188. 

Finelli,  sculptor,  16tb  century,  at  Naples, 
183.  131.  140. 

Finito.  torrent,  446. 

fino,  Castel  di  (in  ruins),  near  Agenda.  858. 

FinagUa,  Faalo  Domemieo,  painter  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  pupil  of  StansimiL  d. 
1656,  IxxTl.  140. 

Fhre,  Cokadomio  del,  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school,  d.  1413,  Ixx.  188,  IfS.  136.;  the 
St.  Jerome,  a  eelcbrated  picture,  errooe- 
onsly  attributed  to  Van  Eyck,  1^8. 

— — ,  Agnolo  AnieUo  del,  son  of  Colanlonio, 
sculptor,  15th  century,  pupil  of  Ciocione, 
Ixii.  Ixvi.  186, 187.  811.  814.  816. 

Fiorentino,  Antimla,  of  Cava,  arehitect^-lOtli 
century,  Ixiii.  1£4. 

Fisdano,  village  of,  SOB. 

Fisheries,  liv. 

Fisherwoman,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii.  351. 

Fishponds  of  Luculliis  and  Vedins  Pdllio, 
371. ;  of  Hortensius  and  Antonia,  386. 

Fiumara  di  Mura,  village  of,  400. 

Fiume  d'Atella,  river,  483. 

'—  del  Cavaliere,  river,  36, 37. 

di  Femo,  49S. 

di  San  Benedetto,  37, 86. 

di  Terra,  4fiSL 

Fiumeflreddo,  town  of,  447.  448L 

Ftamenica,  Pnnta,  on  tbe  east  coast  of  Ca- 
labria. 4S5. 

— ,  river,  495. 

t'lumicello.  Puma  dl,  north  .west  promon- 
tory of  Procida,  417. 

FIsso,  viHage  oL  68. 

Flaccus,  Calus  Yalerius,  birthplace  ct,  70. 

Flaviano,  8.,  castle  and  battle  of,  11. 

Flora,  the  F^piese,  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of,  in  the  Museo  Borix>nico,  from 
the  baths  of  Caraealla,  164. 

Floridiana,  villa,  on  the  Vomero  (Count  di 
Monte  Sant*  .Angelo),  818. 

Flowers,  House  of,  at  Pompdi,  397. 

FoGGiA,  city  of,  the  capital  of  Cairitanata, 
478. 

to  Manfredonia,  506.  ;  to  Tennoli,<6. 

Fondaco  del  Fico,  post  station,  4ri0. 

Fondi,  town  of  (Fundi),  74. 

palace,  at  Naples,  818. 

Fontana,  Dotncnico,  architect,  d.  1607,  Ixiii. 
110. :  the  royal  palace,  806, 807.  848.  864. ; 
his  formation  of  an  aqueduct  beneath  the 
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foundations  of  Pompeii  without  ditcovcr- 
ing  the  city,  3ia  347. ;  his  tomb,  148. 

1  Giulio  09are,  son  of  Domenlco,  archi- 
tect and  sculptor,  Ixlr.  142.  15S. 

—.— ,  Latfinia^  painter  of  the  Bolognese 
•cliool,  b.  155S,  d.  1614. 2(/7. 

•~-.  CarlOt  architect  (fl.  1634—1714),  Ixlv. 

Foiitenelle,  Le.  villase  of,  near  Naples.  430. 
Formic,  the  capiUl  of  the  LKktrjrgones, 

now  Castellone  dL,Gaeia,  77. 
Formian  villa  of  Cicero  (ViUa  Caposele), 

77. 
Forno,  the.  point  of  land  on  the  Mlsenum 

shore,  separating  two  of  the  basins  of  the 

Miseni  Portus,  400. 
Forbes.    Professor   J.  D.,   on    the    ashes 

ejected  by  Vesuvius  in  the  eruption  of 

1822,302. 
Forca  Carusa,  21.  33. 
Forchia,  village  of  (FurcuUe   Caudinss), 

502. 
Forenia,  viDi^  of  (Ferentum),  438. 
FoKU,  town  of,  in  Ischia,  416. 
Forino.  plain  of,  506. 
Foro  Appio  (Forum  Appii),  70. 
Forsyth,  on  the  palace  of  Caserta,  61.;  on  the 

crowd  of  the  Naples  streets,  84. ;  on  the 

ancestrv  of  Punch,  8*t,  89  ;  on  the  laua- 

roni  of  Naples,  111. ;  on  the  mole  and  its 

occu)Mtions,   118.;    on   the   temples    of 

Pcsturo,  271.;  on  the  poetical  localities 

of  the  western  district,  363. 
Fortis,  the  Abate,  13.  ! 
Fortore,  river  (Fronto),  6, 7. 
Fortune,  bronse  statue  of,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Uis,  180. 
— — ,  temple  of,  at  Pompeii,  344. ;  street  of, 

346. 
Forum,  the,  at  Pompeii,  347. ;  triangular 

forum,  i6.,  354. ;  F.  Boarium,  A.,  360. 
Fossanuova,  Cistercian  monastery  of,  71. 
Fosso  Grande,  one  of  the  ravines  of  Vesu- 
vius, principal  lava-currents  which  have 

flowed  into  It,  SMu  299.  30&  ;  straU  and 

dykes,  306. 
delta  Vetrana,  one  of  the  ravlnci  of 

Vesuvius,  lava-current  of,  302. 
Fountains  at  Naples,  107—109. :  —  Fonlana 

degli  Speech!  aitd  F.  Medina,  107. ;  F.  dl 
I    Monteoliveto,  F.  di  SanU  Lucia,  F.  Mer- 

liana.  F.  di  Nfasaniclln,  F.  dell*  Atlante, 
'    F.  de*  SerpI,  F.  Scapellata,  F.  Coccovaja, 

106. ;  F.  del  Sebcto,  F.  del  Ratto  d'  £u- 

ro}>a,  109. 
.^,  ancient,  at  Pompeii,  3S4i  SS&  344. 
«— ,  Houses  of  the  Small,  and  Great  Foun- 

Uin  at 'Pompeii.  338. 
Fracamano,    Franeetco^    painter    of .'  the 

Neapolitan  school,  d.  1657,  128.  : 

Fra  DUvoIo,  the  brigand  of  1799. 75, 76.  448. 

447.  451.  495.  ;  betrayciL  and  executed, 

508.  ^ 

Fragagnano,  village  of,  486. 
Fra  Morealc,  f^«e  companions  of,  6. 
Francatripa,  the  bri|»nd,  44R 
Francavilla,  town  of,  in  the  Terra  d'Otran- 

to,  488. ;  viHagein  Calabria,  494. 
Trancia,     Giacomo^    son    of    Francesco, 

painter  of  the  Bolognese  school,  d.  1557, 

190. 
Franchi,  Niccolo,  the  poet,  his  birthplace, 

503. 
Francesco.  .S.,  d*  AsUsl,  churches  of,  at  Con, 

65. ;  at  Solmoiia,  32. 
—  di  Paolo,  founder  of  the  order  of  the 


Minimi,  his  interview  with  Ferdinand  L 
in.Castel  Nuovo,  101;  church  of,  129.; 
bis  birthplace,  44S. 

Fbancis  I.  (Bourbon),  King  or'niB  Two 
SiciUBs,  his  public  works,  9^;  begins 
the  Porto  Militare,  102. ;  his  marriage  in 
the  cathedral  of  Foggia,  473. 

—— II.,  the  emperor  (of  Austria),  bouse 
of,  at  Pompeii,  353. 

Franco^  Angiolo,  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  iHipil  of  Colantonio  del  Fiorc,  d . 
1445,  Ixx.  127. 

Frangipani,  Giovanni,  count  of  Astura,  bis 
betrayal  of  Conradin,  134. 

Frascineto,  village  of,  444. 

Fratta.  village  of;  near  Naples,  431. 
■  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  emperor,  reduces 
ReflRio  to  ashes,  461 

— —  TL,  TUB  Empkbob.  Kino  op  Ka- 
PLBB  AND  SiciLT,  son  of  Frederick  Bar* 
barossa;  his  marriage  to  YolandB,  his 
second  wife,  at  Brindisi,  490. ;  his  castle 
at  Lucera,  7. ;  his  hunting  chAteau  of 
Palano  d'Ascoli,  8. ;  of  Castel  di  Lago 
Pesole,  434. ;  of  Apricena,  473.  ;  of  Castel 
del  Monte.  477. ;  his  palace  at  Fnggia,  in 
which  bis  third  wife,  Isabella  of  Ensland, 
died,  472. ;  his  royal  chase  in  the  forests 
of  Licola,  410. ;  holds  a  parliament  in 
Castel  dell*  Ovo,  106.;  another  in  the  castle 
of  Mdfl,  433. ;  bis  treaties  with  Honorius 
III.  and  Gregory  IX.  at  San  Germano, 
54. ;  his  residence  at  Pozsuoli,  376.;  his 
code  or  "  Constitutions."  206.  ;  be^iegea 
and  captures  Potensa.  464.;  founds  the 
University  of  Naples,  S6. ;  commences 
the  Castel  dell*  (>vo,  106.;  founds  the 
castle  of  Castclhiinmare.  224. ;  founds  the 
city  of  Aquila.  27.  ;  builds  the  cutle 
of  Brindisi,  490.;  fortifies  TV^ani,  477.; 
builds  Altamura,  465.,  and  the  feudal 
castle^of  Monteleone,  453.;  endows  the 
Cistercian  monastery  at  Amalfi,  24if.; 
founds  the  monastery  of  S.  Licmardo  in 
Apulia.  508.;  his  well  at  Foggia  (Pouo 
deir  Imperatore),472.;  his  daih  at  Ca»tel 
Fiorentino,  8. 

^—  III.,  the  emperor,  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  .\ragon,  niece  of  AlfcHiso  I., 
celebrated  by  a  festival  in  tJie  crater  of 
Astroni,  413. 

— —  OP  Aragom,  Kino  op  Naples,  said 
to  have  been  crowned  at  Lccce,  486l  ; 
bis  retirement  with  his  queen,  children, 
end  sisters  to  Ischia,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  partition  treaty  of  Grenada,  421. 

FtegeUm,  Volscian  city  of,  near  Cepraao, 

French,  the.  in  Calabria.  442,  441  447.  449. 

451.  453.  457.  45S.  496,  497. 
Freshwater  springs  in  the  Mare  FicetAo  at 

Taranto,  483. 
Frigento,  village  of,  469. 
Frontiers    of  the   kingdom,  v. ;    fVontier 

stations  and  custom  houses,  Ixaxix. 
Fronto  fluv.,  now  the  Fortore.  6. 
Fbosinonb.  city  of  (Volscian  Fnuino).  42. 
Faedo,  the  Florentine  architect  of  the  ISth 

century.  Ixi.  82.  106L 
Fttcinus  lacus,  itow  the  lake  of  Celano,  18. 
Fuga^  Ferdinnndo,  Florentine  architect,  h. 

1699,  Ixlv.  123.  lea  151.  210.  212. 
Fullonica,  the,  at  Pompeii,  338. 
—— ,  pier  of  the,  in  Museo  Borbonlco,  with 

paintings  representing  the  operations  o£ 

dyeing,  155. 
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Fumaroli,  the,  of  the  Solfatara,  S86. :  of 

bchia,  425.  4^. 
Fumo,  l*iinU  dt,  louth-west  point  of  Hontc 

diProcida.  401. 
Fundi,  Campanian  city  of,  now  Pondl,  74. 
Fuorierotta,  suburb  of,  .3^. 
Furculc  Caudinae,  the  Caudine  Forki,  501. 
Furore,  town  of,  in  the  costiera  d'Amalfi, 

Fuiaro,  lake  of  (Lacus  Acherutlui),  lup- 
po*ed  to  have  been  the  port  of  Cum», 
402. 

Fuscaldo,  town  of,  447. 

Futco  library  CFu^co  family),  805,  S06. 


€ftttUlt  Gtidtio,  painter  of  the  Florentine 
Mhool,  d.  1312,  197(?> 

•-— ,  Taddfo,  painter  of   the  Florentine 
echool,  KMi  of  Gaddo,  pupil  of  Giotto,  b. 
1500,  d.  IS52. 197.  (?) 
Oakta,  city  and  citadel  of  (Caieta),  78. 

Oaelani  ftmily,  their  feudal  castle  and  poa. 

sessions  at  CUtema,  69. 
^idola.  La,  Island  of,  at  Posilipo,  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  Euplsa,  370. 

Galdo,  villages  of,  411.  443. 

<ralen,  his  description  of  the  second  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  2Si. 

42alesu8  fluv.,  now  the  Cervaro,  483. 

Gallico,  Tlllaj^  ofl  on  the  Faro,  461. 

6AI.I.1POLI,  city  of  (Callipolis;,  491. 

Gamba  d'Oro,  castle  of,  S09. 

Oanympde  and  the  Eagle,  celebrated  group 
of,  in  the  Museo  Borlionico,  159- 

•— ,  House  of,  at  Pompeii,  351.  Z 

hardens  of  the  palace  of  Caserta,  61. ;  bo- 

.   tanic,  at  Naples,  148. 

Gargano,  Monte  (Garganus),  509,  510. 

Oargilius  Martialis.  Latin  MS.  of  his  De 
Pomis,  a  paliuipsest,  203. 

Gargiuoli.    See  Micco  Spadaro . 

<3ar^liano,  river,  44.  80, 81. 

~— ,  post  station,  81. 

Garlands,  Tomb  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  331. 

Gart^atoiHefwemito  Tisioda),  painter  of  the 
school  of  Fprrara,  b.  1481,  d.  1559, 191. ; 
the  Dead  Christ,  194. 

Oaropoll,  Greek  village  of,  455. 

Oasparis,  De,  the  astronomer  of  N^>les,his 
discoveries,  150. 

Gasperina,  village  of,  4991 

Oaste^  Luigi  and  Sttfano,  architects  at 
Naples,  19th  cenlury,  Ixv.  14a  8ia 

Gates.    See  Porta. 

<?«///,  Bernardo  {It  Soiaro)^  painter  of  the 
school  of  Cremona,  d.  1.^75, 199. 

Gatiula,  Don  Erasmo,  historian  of  Monte 
Casino,  his  autograph  correspondence  with 
Muratori,  'liraboschi,  MabiUon,  Mont- 
fau^on,  &c.  56. 

Oaudino,  Donna  Antonia,  her  monument, 
I'SS. 

iGaudo,  Monte,  near   the  lake  of  Licola, 

.  celebrated  by  Pliny  for  its  intoxicating 
waters,  410. 

Gavruii,  Mons,  now  M<mte  Barbaro,  412. 

Oay  LussaCfM.,  his  observations  (with  Baron 
Humboldt  and  M.  Von  Bunh)  on  Vesu- 
vius 300.  309. 

Cell,  *Sir  Wiliiam,  on  the  painting  of 
Achilles  and  Briscls,  in  the  Museo  BorlM- 
Tiico,  165. ;  on  the  supposed  plnce  of  pu- 
nishment for  slaves,  at  Pompeii,  352. 

Gems,  cabinet  of,  in  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
<63. 
^\  /to/. 


General  topography  of  Naples,  90. 
Getinarello,  &,  village  of,  68. 
Gennaro,  S.  (St.  Januarius),  martyred   in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian:    exposed   with 
his  companions  to  wild  beasts  in  the  am- 
phitheatre of  Puteolt,  383. ;  his  prison  now 
a  chapel,  A. ;  his  martyrdom  on  the  hill 
of  the  tolAitara,  386. ;    his  festa,  1 15. ; 
cathedral  of  (Naples),  l]6i ;  confessional, 
117. ;   tomb,  ib. :    chapel   (Capella    del 
Tesoro),  118. ;  tabernacle  containing  the 
blood,  ih. :  ceremony  of  the  Liqucraction, 
119.  1S2. 
-.— ,  church  of,  at  Veltlca  Maggiore,  851. 
Genosa,  village  of  (Genusium),  466. 
Oenseric,  plunders  Puteoli,  375.;  destroys 

Liternum,  410. 
Genzano,  village  of,  464. 
Geologv,  of  Civitella,  10.:  of  Melfl,  434.  ; 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  dEB9.;  Monte  BariMro, 
412. ;  of  Nlsida,  372. }  of  Pietra  Roja.  13. ; 
of  the  coast  of  Pozsuoli.  373.;  of  the 
Ponia  islands,  79, 80.  ;  of  Korea  Monflna, 
58. ;  of  Vesuvius,  308,  309.    See  also  Sea 
and  land,  relative  changes  of. 
~>.,  Museum  of  (Professor  Costa),  211.;  ge- 
ological and  mlneralogicAl,(  Abate  Monti- 
celli).  In  Palauo  Penna,  214. 
Gerace,  town  of  (Locri  ?),  500. 
Geraldo  or  Gerard,  first  prior  of  the  Order 
of  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  his 
birthplace,  253. 
Gerard^  French  painter,  19th  century,  220. 
OSBMANO,  San,  town  of  (Casinum),  5.'}. 

,  Ricardo  di,  the  chronicler,  his  MS&.56L 

-«— ,  stufe  di,  414. 

Gerson  de  F^ssionibus  Animi,  copy  of  the 

Ments  edition  of  1467, 8G2. 
Gessa  Palena,  5. 

Gcsif,  Gio  Francesco^  painter  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  school,  pupil  of  Guido,  b.  158S, 
d.  1649,  Ixxv.  128. 
OesQ,  Vecchio,  church  of,  at  Naples,  129. ; 

Nuovo,  ib. 
Gesualdo,  Carlo,  prince  of  Venosa  and  count 
of  Consa,  his  tragical  connection  with  the 
Sanscvcro  palace,   815. ;  bis  chapel  and 
tomb,  189. 
Geta.  village  of,  near  Tramonti,  256. 
Gherardo  deJla  Nofte  (Gerard  Hontkurti), 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  d.  I6O0,  IVl. 
200,201. 
Ghir/andafo,  Domenfco,  painter  of  the  Flo- 
rentine school,  b.  1451.  d.  1495,  199.  21  a 
Oiacoroo,  S.,  degli  Spagnuoli,  church  of,  129. 
— — ,  S .  Greek  architecture  of  the  ancient 

church  of  Vigne  di,  478. 
Giant,  temple  of  the,  at  Ciimse,  407. 
Gil)bon,  the  historian,  on  the  defeat  and 
deaUi   of  Teias,   258.;   on   the  medical 
school  of  Salerno,  265. ;  on  the  bu  iai  of 
Alaric.  king  of  the  Goths,  416. ;  on  the 
capture  of  Barl  from  the  Saracens,  •179. 
GtflToni,  village  of,  267.  441. 
Oioja,  Flavio,  the  reputed  discoverer  of  the 
mariner's  compass  at  Ama]fi,248. ;  the  ho- 
nour of  his  birthplace  difiputed  by  Po- 
sitano,  251. 
— ',  town  of,  in  Calabria   (Mctaurum) 

457. ;  In  Terra  di  Bari,  481. 
Giojosa,  town  of,  499 
Oiordani,  tlie  mathematician,  his  birthplacCt 

479. 
GiordanOt  Luca^  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  b.  1639,d.  1705,  Ixxviii.  55,  .''>6. 116. 
118. 122, 123. 186, 127, 128. 132. 134, 135,  )36« 
A  A 
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138,  I^.  HI.  144, 145.  197.  198.  211. ;  bit 

tomb,  124. 
Giordano  palace,  at  Kaplci,  SI£. 
Oiorgin,  S  .  village  of,  485. 
,  Sl,  dc*  Genoveii,  church  of,  at  Naples, 

130. 
Giorgionr  (Oi'orgfo  BarbareUi),  painter  or 

the  Venetian  school,   d.  1511,  his   own 

portrait.  191. 
Giotto,  paintrr  of  the  Florentine  school,  b. 

1S76.  d.  1337,  llxf  X. ;  his  works  in   Castel 

deir  Ovo.  now  lost,  1(16. ;  his  works  in  S. 

Chitira,  124.   126. ;  his  S.  Antonio  Abste, 

in  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  1S6. ;  bia  worka 

in  L'1nco«-onala,  13'/. 
Glovajini.  Villa  San,  village  of.  4^ 
,  .S.,  village  of,  16.  ;  in   Carico  (castom 

houne).  45.  ;  Rotondo,  473. 
— ^,  Monte  S.,  46. 
-^,  &  Batti'ta,  church  of.  at  Pontecorvo, 

SSk ;  a  Carbonara,  chnrrb  of.  at  Naples, 

150. ;  Evangelifita,  at  Naples,  ISl. ;  Alag- 

glore,  ISl.  .  de'  Pappaccan,  l.SI. 
6lovena2so.  town  of  (Natiolum),  47SL 
Giovcnco.  II,  river  (Pitonius\  19. 
Glroloinini,  church  of.  See  &  FiUppo  Neri,. 

1S8. 

,  Bihiioteca  di,  904. 

Giron,  Don  Pedro,  duke  d'Ossuna,  viceroy 

of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  his  public  works, 

97-  ;  founds  the  Museum  as  the  cavalry 

barracks,  152. ;  builds  the  Stigliano  palace, 

871. 
Olulia  Nuova,  S,'4.;  toTeraraoand  AquiJa, 

4 
Giuliano,  village  and  lake  of.  near  Vellelri, 

65.;  another  village,  near  Naples,  431. 

,  San,  village  of,  13. 

GhUi'o  Romano   (Giutt'o  P'ppi),  painter  of 

the  Roman  school,  b.  1499,  d.  1546,  18.  ; 

the    Hnlv     Faxnily.    '*  Madonna    delta 

Gatta,"  194.  2«il. 
Giuncata.    See  Junket. 
Giuseppe,  S.,  village  of,  on  the  Faro,  461. 
Giusso  iialace,  at  Naples,  formerly  P.  Torre, 

812. 
Gisio,  rirer,  31.  38. 
tilaber,  Ri>do1ph,  the  Benedictibc,  hi»  notice 

of  the  sixth  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  882. 
Gladiator,    the  Farnese,  celebrated  statue 

of,  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  156. 
Gladiatorial  f;amc!>,  bAJt-rrlicfs  representing 

them  on  the  torob  of  Ariciua  Scjiurus,  at 

Pompeii,  329. 
-—-  in  the  middle  ages,  at  Naples,  131. 
—  school  at  Poni|>cii,  .'J47.  ;  sign  of .:S?5. 
GIa«s  Amphora,  7'6uib  of  the,  at  Pompeii, 

331. 
-^  windows,  at  Pompeii,  325.  345. 
Glasses,  ancient,  collection   of,  in  -  Museo 

Borl>onico,  including  the  window  gl'M, 

sepulchral   vases,  and    domestic    articles 
found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  180. 
Onatia,  toun  of,  now  Tnrred'Egnaiia.  489.' 
Gnora,  Punta,  one  of  the  southern  promon- 
tories of  lochia,  428. 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  peneral  and  viceroy  of 
Ferdinsnd  and  Isabella,  his  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Gaeta,  79. :  his  victory  over  the 
armv  of  Ixiui*  XII.  at  the  battle  of  the 
Garigrumo,  80.  ;    besieges  the   duke   de 
Montiiensicr  at  Atella,  and  compels  him 
to  capitulate,  433. ;  dereate<l  by  the  Sieur 
d'Aubignjr,  at   the    battle   of  Seminara, 
458. ;  besieged  by  the  duke  de  Nemours 
at  Barlctta,  476.;    his  victory  over  the 


duke  de  Nemours  at  the  battle  of  Ccrig 
nola,  473;  builds  thechapH  of  S.  GiaeoiDo 
della  Marca  io  &  M.  Nuova.  at  Ns^iles, 
l->6. ;  founds  the  convent  o(  Monte  Pba* 
xano,  near  Gastetlamniare.  883. 
Goniaga,    the   beautiful  CkHintCM  Giniia, 
widow  of  Prospero  Colonna.  her  eacape 
ftvra  being  earned  off  by  Heyradin  Bar. 
barossa  from  the  castle  of  Fonidt,  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Sultan  Suleiman  II.,  7k 
Goriano  Scoli,  village  of,  3.1. 
Gothic  architecture : — at  Ama{fi:  the  ar- 
caded  cloisters  of  the  Cappueeiol.  248.  'At 
Atfuiia  :  the  facade  of  S.  M.  di  Gotlenag> 
gio,  and  several  other  buildings,  88.     At 
Aquino :  ruined  church,  probably  of  the 
Greek  emlsmnu  frani  Cfalabria,  in  Che. 
1 1th  century,  51 .    At  Am  .•  the  calltcdimi 
(much  altered),  481.    At  BrindM  :  door^ 
way  of  a  rained  church,  490. ;  Catlei  drsf 
Monte    (hunting  cattle  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.)  477.    At  A«)r«a:  tbeca- 
thednl    (greatly  ruined   bv  alteratknit), 
478.     AtLmcera:  the  catbedral,  miSKcd 
with  Moorish,  introduced  by  the  Saracenic, 
garrison,  7.     At  NapUt :  the  cathedral, 
116.;  the  cardinal'scbair,  with  double  foiU 
aiionand  rich  tracery.  117.;  S.  Cbiaia, 
124,  125. ;  SL  Domenico  MagtiAre.  196.;  8. 
Giovannita  Carbonara,  190. ;  S  GiovannJ 
Maggiore,  131.;  S.  Giovanni  de*  Pappaooda 
(doorway  and  canopy),  sfr  ;   S    Lorenso 
(host  example  of  Anciovine  Gothic  in  the 
city).  133. ;  Palaizo  Cuoodo,  811. ;  Palasao 
Costantinopoli  (passage  fhmi  the  Gothic 
into  the  style  of  the  Revival),  ift. ;  Fa« 
bisxo  Santangelo,  816.    At  Peniinm^  32.i 
at  Poggfo  Picenxa,  31. ;  at  Ponott\  A.  ;  at 
Solm9na,  98. ;  at  TVrwme,  cathedral  (now 
modernised),  11. ;  a  building  at  Tramoco, 
on  the  lake  of  Celano,  19. 
Government,  general  and  local,  xxv. 
Gracchus,  Semproniua   Tiberius,   the   de- 
fender of  Cuma\  honoured  with  a  military 
funeral  by  Hannibal,  405. 
Grttco.  Roman  cemetery,  discovery  of,  at 

Naples.  144»  145. 
Gragnano,  village  of,  88S. 
Gran.nry,  public,  at  Pompeii,  347. 
(iranatello,  fort  and  mole  of,  220.  316. 
Grandella,  plain  of,  at  Benevcnto,  505. 
Granet,  French  painter,  19th  century,  880. 
Gran  Sasso  d* Italia  (Monte  Como),   the 
highest  of  the  Neapolitau  Apennines,  II. 
30. 
Gnwsano,  village  of,  466. 
Grsvina,  citv  of  (Blera),  465. 
~~,  river,  466. 
.~^  di  Leucasptti,  river,  481. 

Iialace,  at  Naples  (Count  Ricciardi),  Slfi. 

,   Vincenzo,   the  Jurist   and  poet,  bis 

birthplace,  448. 
Gray,  his  Latin  poem  on  Monte  Nuoto  and 

Monte  Barbaro.  413. 
Greci,  Albanian  village  of,  507« 
Greek  (ancient)  architecture,  1v.  IvL 

inscription,  of  the  Syracusao  colcmisu. 

at  Ischia,  466. 

(Lower)  colonici  settled  in  the  king. 

dom  under  the  Lower  Greek  empire:  — 
in  the  11th  century,  at  Aquino  and  Po»te> 
corro,  58. ;  in  the  15th  century,  under 
Scanderbcg,  in  CapiunaU,  455. ;  under 
his  children,  George  Castriot  and  Irene 
princess  of  Bisignano,  in  the  Calabrias. 
455.  i   in  16th  century,  in  Basilicata  and 
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Naples;  in  17th  centurr, at  Bkrile.  in  Ba-' 
•ilicata;    in    18th    century,  in    Abrusio 
Ultra.  43<>. 
Greekrhurch,  at  Naples  (S.  Pietroe  Paolo), 

US. 
Gregorio,  S.  Armeno,  church  of,  at  Naples, 

I^ 
Grcpiry  VII.,  pope  (Hildebrand),  his  death 
and  tuinl),  Sifi4. 

VU I  ,  itntipope,  his  tomb,  96SL 

GrentemcAuil,  Rol>ort  de,  prior  of  St.  Ev- 

ronlt,  (ir^t  abbot  of  St.  Eur^mia,  450. 
OrimtUdi^tranceaco^  the  Theatine,  architeol, 

17th  ( entury,  Ixiv.  118.  ISS.  134  14S. 
Grimani,  Canlmnl.  his  tomb,  134. 
Grotius.  Htifto,  his  Dortraitt>y  Mirevelt,  901. 
Grotta  Miiiarda,  village  of.  470. 
—  (C-avcnis)  Aistiira,  the  Blue  Grotto  of 
Capri,  'i  8. ;  del  Cane,  414^ :  of  La  Cava, 
S63.;  of  Collepardo,4.'i.^  Oiufia,  on  the  lake 
of  Avernup,  commonly  called  the  S'byl's 
Cave,  3513.;  del  la  Mag.i,  7^.;  delle  Oksc, 
on  the  Lucanian  ooH>t.  S74. ;   di   Pietro 
della  Pace,  at  Cum«,  407. ;  di  Pobilipo, 
3^. ;  di  .Sillaro.  37S.  ;  Trachonara,  401. 
Grottaglie,  town  of,  488. 
Grolterle,  town  of,  4tf9. 
Grottolp,  village  of.  46li. 
Grottoni  di  Mappa  (amphitheatre),  atBenc< 

vonto,  5('4. 
Grumo,  village  of,  AGS. 
Oiiagnano,  village  of,  4S6. 
Guaiinar  III.,  I^ml)ard  prince  of  Salerno, 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  La  Cava,  S61 . 
(juardavalle.  village  of,  499. 
Uuardin.  La,  village  of,  445.  448. 

del  Sole,  13.  57. 

Guarino,  Theatine   monk,  and    architect, 
17lh  century,  pupil  of  Griroaldi,  Ixiv.  135. 
(iuercino  '  Giar(france$eo  Barbifri\  ptAnter 
of  the  Uolognese  school,  b.  l.SQO,  d.  1666, 
12.  (?)  29.  1-9.  i9<».  UI4  SOI.  8(/7. 
Guerra,  painter,  1 9th  century.  ISy. 
Guevara  library  (Duke  di  Bovino),  fiO& 
Guglia  della  Cuncezicme,  at  Na{)!cs,  107. 
Guglielmii,  S.,  da  Vcrcelli,  founds  the  sane* 

tuary  of  Monte  Vergine,  468. 
Guglioiietki,  village  of,  ISL 
Guido  Henif  |>.-iiiiterof  the  Bolognese  school, 
b.  157.~i,  d.  1642.  Ixxiv.  iy.  188.;  the  Na- 
tiviiy,  HO.  IM).  id  I.  2i)7.  214. 
GuiHCARn,   Robert,  Duxir  op  Apitlia  and 
Calabria,  invested  by  Pope  Nicholas  II. 
-with  those  duchies,  435  ;  gains  the  battle 
of  Civitelln,  9.;  captures  Salerno  from  the 
Saraccntt,  965.  ,  captures  Benevento  from 
the  Lombards,  .^03.;  annexes  the  lordships 
of  Amaifl  and  Salerno  to  his  dukeiiom  of 
Apulia,  245.  j  defends  Araalfi  (Vom  the  Sa- 
raceiis,    and    foitilies    it,    ib.  ;    raptures 
Reggio,  462. ;  t>esieges  and  desi  rovs  Cannc, 
47o. ;  captures  Bari,  and  punishes  It  for 
rebellion,  4hO  ;  embarks  his  forces  for  the 
siege  of  Durasio,  487. ;  founds  the  castle 
of  C.ttnnsaro.  498. ;  buildii  the  catpedral 
of   Salerno  with  the  Sfioils  of  Pcstum, 
26.\  am.  i  founds  the  abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Venowi.  4-'37  .  and  the  monasterv 
of  S.  Kufemta,  449.  ;  his  connection  with 
lUvcllo,  2.S4. ;  his  tomb,  and  thu  of  his 
first  wife  Aiberada,  the  mother  of  Bohe. 
mond.  438. ;  tomb  of  his  second  wife  81- 
gelgaita,  264. 
Cube,  Due  ric,  hit  siege  of  Civltella,  10. ; 
his  sack  of  Casiellamroare,  £fi4. ;  hit  cap> 
tuie  of  Ischia,  421. 


Gorgitello,  the,  the  most  celebrated  tprinr- 
in  Ischia,  424. 

Guzman,  Don  Enriquezde,  count  d'OH vara, 
viceroy  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  ht«  pubDc 
works,  97. ;  the  Chiajn.  110.;  the  Angib- 
vine  tombs,  1)& 

Don  Manuel  de,  count  de  Monterey, 

viceroy  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  his  public 
works,  97. 

Don  Ramiro  de,  duke  de  Medina  de  tet 

Torres,  viceroy  of  Philip  IV.,  his  pubnc 
works  (Porta  Medma),  97.    101.;  Castel. 
Sant'  Elmo,  K7. ;  Fontana  Medina,  ib.     * 

Habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  perpe*- 

tuating  the  customs  of  antiquity,  xxiv. 
Hadria  Picena,  Etruscan  city  of,  supposed 

birthplace  of  Hadrian,  now  Airi,  4. 
Hadrian,  remains  of  his  villa  at  GaeCa,  78.; 
becomes  demarch  of  Naples,  and  repaira. 
the  walls,  94  i    his  death  as  Baiie,  and^ 
burial  In  Cicero's  villa  at  Puteoli,  381. 
396  I   his  celebrated  butt  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  163. 
Hams,   fnrcst   of    (Triviae    Lucut),   near 

Curan>,  409. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  his  exertions  in  the* 
drainage  of  the  lake  of  Celano,  20. ;   in-, 
vesligations   of  the   ancient  worship  of 
Priapiis  at  Isernia,  36. ;  his  descriptions  of 
the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  in  1766,  '.SS, 
294.;  in  176^,  f94.;  in  I770and  1776,295.;  In 
1779,  296,  2«7. ;  In  17U4,  £98.  399.    HI-  oh. 
servations  on  the  depo^its  at  Herculaiieum, 
311:  on  the  crater  of  Monte  Nuovo,  389. ; 
on  the  Ventarolo  of  Ischia,  425. 
Hannibal,  his    military  Ofwrations  in    the- 
kingdom  of  Nu)>les :  —  passage  of  his  army 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  12. ;  his 
victory  over  the  Roman  army  at  Canute, 
476. :  his  retirement  to  Capua,  59,  60 .; 
repulsed  by  Fnbius   Maximus  from  the 
pays  of  Lautulie,  73. ;  his  siege  of  Casili. 
num.  82. ;  rapture  of  Nuceria,  259. ;  hia 
repulse  at  Nola,  275. ;    his    unsuccessful 
fiefte  of   Puteoli,  374. ;   his  sacriflce  tor 
Pluto  at   Avernus,  391. ;    his  attack  on 
Ciimse,  and  repulse  by  SemproniusTll>eriut 
Gracchus,  405. ;  bis  siege  and  capture  of 
Salapia  by  stratagem,  510  ;  his  unsuccesa. 
fill  attack  on  Tarentum,  482. ;  his  destruc- 
tion of  Terina,  449. ;  his  capture  of  Argy- 
ripa.  472.;   his  sie^e  of  Petilia,  496. ;  in. 
scrit>es  the  names  of  his  victories  in  Greek 
and  Roman  characters  on  the  temple  of 
Juno  Ijicinia,  4!I7. 
Haro,  Don  Gn.<par  de.  marques  del  Carpio, 

viceroy  of  Charles  V.,  his  tomb,  134. 
Hawker,  Rev.  R  S.,  his  poem  on  Pompeii 

quoted,  3S6.  361. 
Helcs  fluviuE,  now  the  Alento,  2T4. 
llemicycles,  at  Cumap,  409-;   at  Fompeif, 
331.  '655. ;  of  the  villa  of  Lucuilus,  at  Po- 
sllipo,  372. 
Henry  II ,  the  emperor,  marches  an  army 
into   Italy,  to  aid   tne   Apullan   tiaront 
against  the  Greek  emperors,  475. 
-^  III.,  the  emperor,  grants  Beneventum 
to  the  pope  (Leo  IX.),  in  exchange  for  the 
ducliv  of  Bamberg.  50i3. 

VI.,    THE    EMPEBOB,    KllTG  OP  NAK.E6 

AND  Sicily,  besieges  Naples,  95. ;  sacks 
and  drstroyi  Salernt*  for  its  treachery  to. 
his  wife  the  Empress  Constance,  daughter 
of  King  Roger,  265. ;  takes  possession  of 
Ischia,  4S0. 
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Benry,  prince  of  Suabiai  eldett  ion  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  confined  in  the 

CMtle  of  Nica«tro  for  hU  rebellion  against 
his  father,  449. ;  his  arcidental  death  by 

droariiing  in  the  Savuto»  449. 
»— ,  younecxt  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
II.,  by  the  Princeos  Isabella  of  Enffland, 

his  murder  in  the  castle  of  Muro,  433. 
Heraclea,  city  of,  site  of  the,  493. 
Heraciean  'lables,    the   celebrated  bronze 

pates  found  cm  the  site  of  ancient  Hera- 

clea,  186.  49S. 
Heraclius,  the  emperor,  his  suppoeed  broose 

sUtue  at  Barletta,  476. 
Hbruulaneum,  the  burled  city  of,  SIO— S16.; 

Phcenician  origin  and  historv,  311. ;  dis- 
covery, SH.  ;  excavations,  313—316. 
— ~  {.ate,  at  Pompeii,  392. 
•»>—  and  Pompeii  painMnas  in  {Museo'  Bor- 

l»nico,  153. ;  mosaics,  156. 
Hercules,  the  Farnese,  or  the  Hercules  of 

Olycon,  in  the  Museo  Borbonico^  frcwn 

the  baths  of  Caracalla,  174. 
~—  and  lole,  celebrated  group  of,  in  Museo 

Borboiiico,  J6i). 

Boaulius,  temple  of,  at  Baoli,  Ss8. 

— — ,  House  of  the  Triumphant,  at  Pompeii, 

353 
Herculis  Promontorium,  now  Capo  Sparti- 

vento,  463. 
Heredia,  Alfonso,  bishop  of  Ariano,  quoted 

by  Capaccio,  in  reference  to  the  tomb  of 

Virgil.  368. 
Hero  and  I^eander,  House  of,  at  Pompeii,  33t. 
Herodian,  Histoharum.  &c.,  Politian's  trans. 

latinn,  editio  princeps  (Romie.  1493),  96S. 
Henxlotus,   one  of  the   first  colonists   of 

Thurii,  491. 
Hesse  Philipctacfi,  the  prince  of,  his  g.illant 

defence  or  Oaeta  against  the  French,  79. ; 

bis  defeat  by  General  Regnier,  near  Miletou 

457. 
Hiero  of  Syracuse,   a.«s{sts    the  Cumieans 

in  their  war  wUh  the  Etruscans,  404. ; 

plants  a  Syracusan  colony  in  Ischia,  419. ; 

niii  services  to  Locri,  commemorated  by 

Pindar,  iiOO. 
Hiltlcbrand,  pope.    See  Gregory  VII. 
Hipponium,  Locrbn  city  uf,  now  S.  Fictro 

cff  Vivona,  4.53. 
Histonium,   Roman  town  of,   now    Vasto 

d'Aminone,  6. 
Historical  associations  of  the  western  dis- 
trict, 3»?3,  .*)64. 
Hoarf,  Sir  Richard  Colt,  his  publication  of 

Inscriptions  found  near  the  lake  of  Celano, 

19  ;  his  investigations  into  the  worship  of 

Priapus  at  Isernia,  36. ;  his  remarks  on 

Monie  Epomeo,  in  Ischia,  437. 
Hogg,  Mr.  John,  on  the  roses  of  Pspstum, 

27«. 
BolbriHt  Ilanst  of  Basle,  painter,  15th  cen- 
tury, 191.  SUO. 
HoIIahH,  Prince  Henry  of,  house  of,  at  Pom- 

pcii,  351. 
Homer,  derives  his  imagery  of  the  house 

of  Hades,  the  city  of  the  Cimmerians,  ftc. 

from  the  lake  of  Averiius,  391. ;  his  de- 
scription of  the  Elysian  Fields,  4GS.  ;  of 

the  struggles  of  Typhseus  in  Arimi,  4S0.  ; 

of  Scylla  and  Charybdi*.  459. 
,  Greek   MS.  of  the  Parallpomena,  by 

Quiutus  of  Smyrnn,  14th  century,  i'03. 
Hf'ney  of  Tnranto,  4*)4. 
Hnnnrius,  his  restoration  of  the  tunnel  of 

Lucullus,  372. 


HonikunL    See  Gherardo  ddia  VotU. 

Horace,  bis  birthpiace,  437. ;  remarkson  the 
wool  of  Luocna,  9. ;  on  the  olircs  of 
Venafrum,  37. ;  on  the  wines  of  Gales, 
59. ;  con  the  Pontine  Marshes  (Journey 
to  Brundusium),  70. ;  cm  the  fountain 
of  Feronia,  71. ;  on  the  oysters  of  Circcii, 
7SL ;  on  the  situation  or  Anaur,  78. ;  on 
the  pnetor  <a  Fundi.  74. ;  on  the  C»- 
cubum,  7&. ;  on  Urbs  Mamurrarum.  76. ; 
wi  the  LsestrvBonian  wine  of  Formise, 
78. ;  on  the  L4ns,  and  Sinuesaa,  81. ;  on 
the  MaMic  wine,  82. )  on  the  winea  of 
Surrcntum,  S29. ;  his  account  of  his  re- 
sidence at  Velia,  274. ;  on  Virgira  voj'age 
to  Greece,  3^.;  on  the  oysters  of  the 
Lucrine,  395. :  on  the  beauties  of  Baiv, 
and  on  the  submarine  foundations  of  the 
villas,  ib, ;  on  his  infant  slumbers  on 
Mons  Vultur,  436L ;  on  his  birth  at  Ve- 
nusia,  in  the  consulate  of  Manlius  Tor- 

2uatU8,  437.;  on  the  Aufidns,  47S. ;  on 
ianuslum,  474. ;  on  the  city  of  Riibi, 
479. ;  on  Tsrentum,  4%. ;  on  the  Galesns 
and  hill  of  Aulon,  483. :  on  the  ftr»wn  of 
Gnatia,^  489. ;  on  Brundusium,  490. ;  cm 
the  town  of  Caudium,50S. ;  on  the  city 
of  Beneventum,503.  :on  Mons  Garganos, 
509. ;  on  the  tiees  of  Mons  Matinus,  510. ; 
on  the  shipwreck  of  Archytas,  510. 

Horse,  the  colossal  head  of  a,  the  frag- 
ment ot  the  antique  bronze  horse  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Tmjan 
horse  and  was  adopted  as  the  aatlonal 
emblem  of  Naples,  179. 

Hortcnsius,  villa  and  fishponds  of,  in  the 
bay  of  Baoli.  398. 

Hospitals,  of  Naples,  150. 151.;  at  Ischia,  4Si. 

Hoste,  Caiit  (Sir  William,  bart.;,  his  nsTai 
operations  at  Cotrone,  497. 

Howard,  John,  the  philanthr(^st,his  otMer- 
vations  on  the  heat  of  Vestuvius,  S95. 

Hugo,  founder  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars,  his  birthplace,  25li. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  on  Vesuvius:  his  ob- 
servations, on  the  height  of  Monte 
Somma,  S77. ;  on  the  lava  of  the  erup- 
tion  of  1805  (with  M.  Von  Buch  and  M. 
Gay  Lussac),  900. ;  on  the  measurementa 
of  Punta  del  Palo.  309. 

Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  thrir  murder  at 
Piestum,  373. 

Hyiierochus,  the  poetic  historian  of  Cunue, 
as  quoted  by  Athencus,  on  the  drosses 
and  luxury  of  the  cititens,  408. 


lago  S.,  church  of,  at  Amalfi,948. 

lapygium  Promontorium,  now  Capo  di 
Leuca,  487. 

lapygum  tria  Promontoria,  now  (3apo  delle 
Cimitl,  Capo  delle  Castelle,  and  Capo  Rii- 
auto,  497. 

latrinoli,  Greek  village  of,  457. 

Icrocame,  Greek  Ttllagc  of,  455.  456. 

Illustrious  men.  Hall  of,  in  Museo  Borbo- 
nico,  168. 

Imele,  river,  16, 17. 

Imparato,  Pranceseo^  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school  (fl.  1565),  Ixxii.  12a.  143. 

,  GiroUtmOt  his  son,  d.  16S0,  IxxiL  I36u 

144. 

Imiierato  family,  of  Minori,  their  monu- 
ment, S.*)6. 

Imperatore,  Punta  dell*,  south-western  pro- 
montory of  Ischia,  418. 
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Impdt  Lw'git  architect  and  sculptor,  16th 

cpiitury,  Txiii.  106. 
Jnacbut  and  !o,  Houie  of,  at  Poupeiit  33B. 
Inarime,  Virgil**  name  of  Itcbia,  480l 
Incoronata,  L',  church  of,  at  Naples,  1^. 
Innocent  IV.,  his  tomb,  117. 
Inns,  xcix. ;  of  the  Abruui,  S.  {  at  Naples, 

,  ancient,  at  Pompeii,  S90.  3SS.  339. 

Insoiptions,  collection  of  (Musco  Epigra- 

flco),  in  the  Museo  Borbonica  172. 
Interamna  ad  Lirim,  now  Pontccorvo,  5S. 

Prctutiana,  now  Tcramo,  1(X 

lonadi,  Greek  village  of,  455. 
lopolo,  Greek  village  of,  i55. 
Iphigenia,    the   Sacrifice  of,  a  celebrated 

palntiug  fVom  Pompeii,  154k 
Irene,  princess  of  Bisignano,  daughter  of 

Scanderbcg,  her  encouragement  of  the 

Albanian  colonies  in  Calabria,  465. 
Irno,  river,  508. 
Iron  shop,  at  Pompeii,  335. 
— —  mines  of  Siilo,   499. ;   foundries  of 

Mongiana.  457. 
Isaliella,   princess    of    EoKland,   youngest 

daughter  of  King  John,  the  third  wife  of 
'  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  her  death  at 

Foggia,  472. ;  her  burial  at  Audria,  477. 
«-—  diChlaramonte,  first  wife  of  Ferdinand 

I.  of  Aragon :    her  magnanimity   after 
■    the  defeat  of  her  hmband  at  the  battle  of 

Scafati,  S58. ;  her  tomb,  14& 
Isauro,  river,  445. 
Isca,  village  of,  499. 
IscHiA,  island   of    (Pithecusic;    iEnarla). 

418.  430. ;  volcanic  action  and  history,  419 

—4SSL ;  mineral  waters, 423. ;  Casamicciola, 

4£4. ;    Laoco,  420. ;    Foria,  ib. ;    Pansa, 

4sn.i    Moropauo,  428.;  town  of  Ischia, 

ib. ;   votive  inscriptions  to  the  Nympbac 

Nitrode*.  in  the  Musco  Borbonico^  1m.  ; 

eruptions  of,  263, 
Isclero,  river,  13. 
Iseon,  the,  at  Pompeii,  357. 
IsBBNia,  town  or(£sernia},  36L 
—  to  Caro|}ol)asso,  14. 
Istac  Curia,  at  Pompeii,  S38L 
Isis  and  Omris,  House  of,  at  Pompeii.  334. 
Islands :—  Capri,  235. ;  Ischia,  418. ;  licosa, 

S74.  \  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  CChoerad«}, 

484. ;   Ponza  group,  79. ;  Procida,  41G. ; 

of  .the  Syrens,  233. ;  Trcmiti  (Diomedeie), 

6. ;  Vivar«i,  417. 
IsoLs,  town  and  castle  of,  in  Terra  di  La» 

voro,  4d. 
^— ,  town  of,  in  Calabria,  497. 
Isoletta,  custom  house  station  of,  44. 
Issus,  Battle  of,  great  mosaic  of  tlie,  Arom 

Pompeii,  166. 
lUlo-Greek  tombs  at  Cumse,  406l 
Irai,  town  of  (.Urljs  Bfamurrarum),  75, 7& 


Jamineau.  Mr.  Isaac,  his  notes  on  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  1754, 291. 

Januarius,  St.    See  Gennaro,  San. 

Janus  Marius,  copy  of  Matthias  Moravius's 
edition  of  the  **  Propriety  of  Old  Words  *' 
(Naples.  1475),  209. 

Jaaolino,  Giulio,  the  physician  of  the  16th 
century,  his  curious  work  on  the  mineral 
waters  of  Ischia,  423. 

Joanna  I.,  Quken  op  Naples,  her  residence 
at  A\ersa,  when  her  first  husband  Andrew 
was  murdered,  83. ;  erects  the  tomb  of 

,    her  grandfather,  Robert  the  Wise,  123.  ; 


her  murder  'in  the  castle  of  Muro,  43SL ; 
her  tomb,  125. 

Joanna!  I.  QnBtNOPNAPLES,  erects  the  tomb 
of  her  brother  I^dtsiaus,  130. ;  enlarges 
the  Nunsiata,  134. ;  her  villa  at  Nisida, 
373. ;  her  r  ortrait  by  Zmgaro,  196.  Vli.  ; 
her  tomb,  134. 

,  countess  d'Eu,  daughter  of  the  Princess 

Mary  of  Anjou  and  Charles  I.  duke  of 
Durazao,  her  tomb,  133. 

John,  duke  of  Durasso,  son  of  Charles  II. 
his  tomb.  126. 

— — ,  duke  of  AnJou,  son  of  Ring  Ren§ : 
his  army  under  Piocinino  fight  the  drawn 
battle  of  Sl  Flaviano  with  the  army  of 
Ferdinand  I..  11. ;  his  victory  over  Fer- 
dinand at  the  battle  of  Scafati,  258. ;  and 

^  again  on  the  pUins  of  the  Sele,  V68. 

—».  Don.  of  Austria,  his  standard  at  Gaeta, 
78. ;  his  portrait  by  Tintoretto,  192. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, 73. 

Jorio.  the  Canontco,  on  the  elevation  of  tbo 
shores  of  Pozsuoli.  380. 

Joseph  II.,  the  emperor  (of  Austria),  house 
of.  at  Pomiieii,  353. 

Jovius,  Paulux,  his  inscriptions  on  tlie  tombs 
of  Navarro  and  Lautrec,  136. ;  made 
bishop  of  Nocera,  259. 

Julia,  only  daughter  of  Augustus,  wife  of 
Marcelius.  Agrippa,  and  Tilierlus,  ba. 
nished  to  PandaUria,  80. 

•»-,  wife  of  Lepidus  and  grand-daughter  of 
Augustus,  her  exile  in  the  Insulse  Dlo. 
medeie.  6. 

Felix,  villa  of,  at  Pompeii,  SOa 

Julius  Polybius,  house  of,  at  Pompeii,  336. 

Junket  (Gluncata),  of  Sunento,  229. ;  of  the 
Tavollere,  472. 

Juuo,  the  Famcse,  in  Museo  Borbonloo,  161. 

— ^  Lacinia,  temple  of,  on  Capo  delle  Co- 
lonne,  497. 

Pronuba,  temple  of,  at  Poasuoli,  881. 

Jupiter  Stator.colossalsittingsUtueof,  from 
Cumae,  in  Museo  Borbonloo,  168. 

,  temple  of,  at  Pompeii,  347. 

Justa  S.,  church  of,  at  Aquila,  with  a  rich 
Gothic  window,  28. 

Justice,  and  courts  of  law,  xxvlil. 

Justin  Martvr,  his  account  of  the  Sibyi*s 
temple  and  tomb  at  Cumce,  406. 

Justinian,  Pandects  of,  at  Amalfl,  244. ; 
captured  by  the  Ptsans,  and  ftom  them  by 
the  Florentines,  S46. 

Juvenal  :--his  birthplace,  51. ;  his  remarks, 
on  Sora,  48. ;  on  Aquinum,  51. ;  on  the 
robbers  of  the  Via  Appia,  &i. ;  on  the 
oysters  of  Circeii,  72. ;  on  the  retirement 
of  Umbritius  to  Cumc,  405.  -,  his  partiality 
for  Procida,  418. 

,  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of  1478, 262.  . 


Kempis,  Thomas  2,  De  imitatlone  Christ!, 

editio  princeps  (Gunthcr  Zainer,  1472 1), 

itUi. 
Kircher,  Father,  his  account  of  the  great 

earthqiudie  of  1638,  449. 
Kitchen  utensils  in  brouse,  from  Pompeii, 

184b 
Kitchens.  House  of  the  Underground,  at 

Pompeii.  35& 
Knapton,  Mr,  on  the  theatre  and  other 

early  discoveries  at  Herculaneum,  313. 
Knight,  Mr.  Qa«ly.  induces  the  removal  of 

the  tombs  of  Count  Roger  of  Krily  and 
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.  hU  counteM  Erembei^a  to  Kaplei,  168. ; 
hit  deKripcioii  of  tiie  ruins  of  Mileto, 
4M. ;  of  the  ruiiM  of  &  Stefano  del  Botoo, 

KnlghlB  Honpitalleri  of  Jerusalem,  after- 
wardti  Knights  of  Malta*  founded  by  the 
republic  of  Amalfl,  214. 


Labyrinth,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  341 

feacc«^  village  oi,  in  Ischia,  4S6. 
acena  family,  tomb  of  the,  at  Poaiuoli,  S86. 
Lachryma  Christi,  the  wine  so  called,  grown 

in  the  vineyards  around  Vesuvius,  310. 
Laciniura   Promontonuni,  now  Capiidelle 

Coloniie  or  Capo  N«u,  497. 
LacIos,  Chev.  «le,  the  Jacobin!  field-narshal, 

author  of  "  Liaisons  Dangereuses,**  forti  fies 

the  island  of  S.  Paolo  at  Taranto,  and  is 

buried  there,  484. 
Xactariu«,  Moas,  now  Mooie  Sant'  AngeM, 

234.  242. 
LADiskAin,  KiNQ  OP  NAm.u,  defeated  by 

Louis  II.  of  Anjou,  at  the  battle  of  Koeca 

Sccca,  51. ;  defcau  Louis  at  the  battle  of 

Monte  Rolaro  in  Uchia,  4i{l. ;  builds  the 

nodern  walls  of  Cora,  67. ;  restores  S. 

Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  ISO.;    bis  tomb, 

150. 
-  Lostrygonei,  city  and  wine  of  the,  77,  78. 
.Lagaria,  or  Langaria,  Phocsean  city  of,  site 

of  the,  4U& 
Lago,  town  o(l  447. 
.— ~  Pesole.  Oastel  dt,  the  hunting  seat  of 

the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  434. 
LAOONBaao.  town  of,  442. 
Li^no,  town  of,  443. 
'Lakw  of  the  kingdom,  xii.: — Agnano,  414.; 

Allmeni,  487-;  Am«aiic!us,468.;  Avemus, 
.  339.;  Celauo.  IR. ;  Cutilis,  86.;  Foodi 
.    (Lacus    Anyclanus),   74^;    Funaro    (L» 

Acherusius),  402.  ;  Giuliano,  63. ;  Ischia, 

429. ;  Lago  Pesole,  434.  ;  Licola,  410. ; 
'    Lucrinus  (L.  Cocyius).  394. ;  Matese,  14. ; 

Pi^  di  liuco,  24.  ;  del  Tolfilo  (volcanic 

chasm),  458. 
.-»,  salt,  at  Manfredoaia  (Lago  di  Salpl, 

Pantano  Salso,  and  Reali  Saiine),  510. ; 

at  Taranto,  465. 
^-~,  sulphur,  near  CltU  Ducale,  25.;  TdeM, 

57. 
Lama  di  Pescane,  465. 
.— ,  Qio.  Bcrtutrdo^  painter  of  the  Nea. 

politan  scho»l,  16th  century,  pupil  of  Ca- 

ravaggio,  d  1579.  Ixxil  130.  133.  198.  251. 
Lamarquc,  General,  his  siege  of  Capri,  239, 

240. 
Lamato,  river,  450. 
Lamberg,  Count,  hU  observations  (with  Sir 

W.  Hamilton)  on  the  ashes  thrown  out  by 

the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1779, 296. 
Lana  Penna,  the  silky  tuft  of  the  Pinna 

nobiliit,    manufactured    into   gloves   and 

stockings  at  Taranto,  473  490. 
Lancellotti  palace,  at  Velletri,  65. 
. ,  Professor,  his  analysis  of  the  Ischia 

waters.  424. 
Lancia,  Count  Giordano,  his  grief  over  the 

dead  body  of  Manfred,  .606. 
Lanciano,  city  of  ( Anxanum),  5. 
i.— .  to  Castel  di  Sangro,  5. 
Landolfo^  /'om/tro,  painter  of  the  NeapoIUan 

school,  pupU  of  Bernardo  Lama,  b.  1518, 

d.  1590  197. 
Lanelfi,  his  work  on  the  twelfth  eruption  of 

Vesuvius,  S84. 


Lan/raMUJt  GiovannK  of  Parma,  painter  of 
the  liolognese  school,  d.  1676.  Ixxv.  118. 

123,  If4.  126.  129  139.  lUO.  9U& 
L  intioy,  (.'hartes  de,  general  of  Charles  V., 

his  tom»s  142. 
Lao,  river  (Ltu*),  443L 
Xargo,  the  Neapolitan  name  for  Plasaa  ;— 
L  del  Castello,  U  del  Gesu,  107.;  L  di  S. 
Lucia,  L.  dul  Mereato,  K  del  Mercatello, 
L.  del  Henninn,  L.  del  Palaxso  Reale,  lOK. 
Larino,  city  of  (Lariiium),  12. 

Latersa,  village  of,  466. 

Latixno,  village  of,  48?<. 

Lato,  river.  492. 

Lauduni,  village  of,  57. 

Laureana,  vilhg(>  of,  457. 

Lauria,  town  of,  443^ 

Lauriuo  palace,  at  Naples  (Hplnelti  family, 
dukes  of  Laurino),  iJlS. 

Lauropoli,  agricultural  h.imlet  of  the 
duchess  of  Li&sano,  494. 

Lauirec,  general  of  Francis  I.,  besieges 
Naples  in  1528,  96.  137. ;  sacks  Molfetta, 
478. ;  besieges  Catanzaro,  48S. ;  his  tomb, 
13& 

Lautulse,    Roman  pass  at  Terraeina,  the 
.    stronghold  of  Fabius    Haxiaus  against 
Hannibal,  73. 

I/ava.curreots :  —  of  VettnnuCM  Resina  and 
Torre  del  Greco.  220. ;  at  Torre  ScassaU, 
221.  ;  between  Granatello  and 'l>>rre  deir 
Annunziata,  316.  ;  course  of  the  great 
currents  formed  bv  the  eruption  of  1631. 
285.  ;  by  that  of  'l()94,  8H<». ;  by  those  of 
1701  and  1712, 987. ;  bv  that  of  1717.  S8&  ; 
by  that  of  1737,  289.  290.  ;  by  that  of  1751, 
291. :  by  that  of  1760,  292. ;  by  thmt  of 
1766.  991  ;  by  thai  of  17b7.  294. ;  by  that 
of  1770.  29ex  ;  bv  that  of  1779,  293,  896. ; 
by  that  of  1794,  »9. ;  by  that  of  1804^  SOlX  ; 
by  that  of  1H06,  ib. ;  by  that  of  IH13,  30]. ; 
by  that  of  1817,  ib. :  by  that  of  1834, 304. ; 
by  that  of  1850,  306. ;  — of  Reeea  Mon- 
Jlna^  near  Sessa,  58.  ;  —  of  the  So(f9iarOt 
the  ancient  current  of  Monte  CHibaiio, 
37J. ;  the  current  of  1198,  386, 387. ;  —  o( 
Jtchitt,  the  Cainpo  del  Arso,  421.  4!K>.; 
Monte  Vico  and  the  Capitello,  496. ;  the 
Cacarc'llcs,  427- ;  Monte  Rotsn*,  4-s!9. ; 
Monte  Thabor,  43a  ;  —  of  Moide  rdtmrf, 
496. 

Lavega.  SIgnor.  his  restoration  of  the  gallery 
of  the  barracks  at  Pompeii,  356. 

T«avello,  town  of,  near  the  Dianto,  4SS. 

Lavi.itio  town  and  castle  of,  432. 

Laztaretto  of  Otranto,  488. ;  of  Niaida,  ^± 

Laxzart\  DionMo  and  Giacomo^  architects, 
17th  century,  I'iS.  131. 

liaszaro,  S.,  castle  of,  near  Agerola.  859. 

Lozsironi  of  Naples,  108.  111. 

Lkcck,  citv  of  (Lycium  or  Lupic).  486. 

to  Gailt|ioH,  491. 

Lectisternium  ot'  bronze  Inlaid  with  silver, 
found  at  Pompeii,  185. 

Lemos,  Count  de.    Sec  Caiira 

liCn  Ostiensis  (Cardinal  Leo  Marucano. 
bishop  ot  dstia),  iMrtbplare  «f.  19. ;  bis 
original  MSS.,  .'idu;  his  notice  of  the  eighth 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  263. 

Leon  y  Cardenas,  the  Bishop  de,  his  statue 
at  Poasuoli.  377. 

Leone,  Ambrusio,  of  Mola,  bis  description  of 
the  tenth  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  283. 

Lettere,  village  of  (Lactarius),  2^4. 

Leuca,  Capo  di  (lapygium  or  Salcntlaani 
Promontorium),  4^. 
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l.euca,  S.  Maris  di  (Leuca),  487. 

Leucio,  San.  village  of,  57. 

I^ucogci,  Monti,  near  the  SoUatara,  3S7. 

Leucriitctra  Promontorium,  now  Capo  dell* 

Artni.  H^. 
Leucueia  Inanla,  now  Licora,  274. 

-lieutarnia,  now  Albidona,  494. 

Lew/en^  Luca  9«7n,  painter  of  the  Flemtih 
•chool,  b.  1494,  d.  1533,  200.  {?). 

IJbeila,  Tomb  of  the,  at  Ponnpeil,  327. 

Libraries  :  of  the  monastery  of  La  Cava, 
261. ;  of  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino, 

,  55,  56. ;— at  Naples.  201-206.:  Biblioteca 
Borbon:ca,  201. ;  Brancacciana,  S04. ;  de* 
Oirolomini.  204. ;  deli'  UniTer»irii,  905.  ; 
private  Hbrartes,  ib.\—at  Brindisi  (Biblio- 
teca Leo),  4il0. 

Liceo,  Real,  of  Naples,  147. 

Licola,  Lago  di,  the  remains  of  Nero*s  un- 
finished canal  fVom  Avernns  to  Ostia,  409. 

Ucorice,  cultivation  of,  1. :  plantations, 
466. 

Licosa,  Puntadi  (Promontorium  Potidium), 
274. 

,  Uland  of  ( Lcucosia),  274. 

Lieto  palace,  at  Naples  (Duke  of  Polignano), 

<  913. 

Lignite  beds,  at  Montefusco^  469. 

LIguori,  S.  AlfonMO,  body  and  reHo*  of,  at 

"   Pligani,S3U. 

Limpidi,  Greek  village  of,  495. 

LInquitI,  Chev.,  of  Aversa,  his  treatment 
of  the  insaiie,  8.3. ;  his  birthplace,  478. 

Lionardo,  S.,  rained  monastery   of,   near 

*  Manfredonia,  .n06- 

Lipuda,  river,  495. 

Liquefaction  of  the  bio-  d  of  S.  Januarius, 
ceremony  of  the,  118  - 128. 

Liris,  river,  16. ;  becomes  the  Oariglfano 
after  its  Junction  with  the  Sacco,  44.  46.  ; 
falls  of  the,  »t  Isoia,  46. ;  source  of,  48. 

LIsU,  Pelaegic  city  of,  25. 

Lltemu.m,  Phoemclan  city  of,  nowthevUlage 
of  Patrta,410. 

Uvy,  on  the  impregnable  position  of  Cumsp, 
4G3. }  un  the  rrivisD  Luctis,  409.  ;  on  the 
▼ilia  and  tomb  of  Sctpio  Africanus  at 
Ltternum,410,4lJ.;  on  the  CaudlneForks, 
502. 

Locano,  river  (Locanus),  50O. 

Locri  Kpiiei>hyrii,  site  of,  500. 

Lodgings  at  Naples,  9&. 

Lofiredo,  Ferrante,  author  ofthe  "  Antichltd 
di  PoMuolo,**  on  the  coast  of  the  bay,  380. 

Lolcirio,  Lapidc  di.  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tfon  so  called  at  Vrlletri,  65. 

Lolli,  Abate,  his  works  for  draluing  the  lake 
of  Celano.  20. 

Lollianus,  Q.  FKivius  Mavortlus,  hit  statue 
at  Poziuoii,  977. 

Lombard,  the,  duchy  of  Benevento,  503. ; 

.  the  dukes  besiege  Naples  and  make  it 
trihut.-iry  to  thor  duchy,  95. ;  reduce 
Puieoli  to  ruins,  376. ;  sack  Misenum, 
401  ;  capture  Cumae.  4(^;— the  Ixnnbards 
of  Salerno,  aiKl  their  wars  wtth  Amaifi 
and  the.  Normans,  243.  245.  264.;  — the 
Mi).  Codex  T>egum   Longobarrforum.  261. 

,  arcl'itecture :  — >priory  of  S.  Nicola,  at 

-  Ban,  48a;  cathetlrai  or'  Barletta,  47& ; 
cloisters  of  S.  Sofia  at  Benevento,  504.  \ 
cathedral  of  Leccr,  488. ;  of  Trani,  477. 

LomtMrdo'Saracenic  (or  Romanesque) 
architecture:  at  Amalfi,  S47. -,  at  Bene- 
vento (CAihedral),  504. ;  at  Cimitile,  467. ; 
at  Rnvello,  254. ;  at  Salerno,  263. 


Lone,  casale  of,  near  Amalfi,  250. 

Lon»hiy  3/ar/ino,  architect,  17th  century,  65. 

Loiigianum,  Sabine  city  of,  now  Lugnano, 

Longobuco,  village  of,  448. 

Lorenzo,  Fioremo  di.  painter  ofthe  Umbrian 
school  (fl.  1+7^—1521),  197.  (?) 

,  S.,  church    of,    at    N  tples,  133. ;   at 

Araaifi,  24^. ;  at  Scala.  'iHS. 

Ix>RRTo,  city  of  (in  the  Papal  States^  2. 

Loria,  Ro^er  de  (proi>erly,  uogerdc  Lnuria), 
the  .Aragonese  admir.al,  his  naval  victories 
over  Charles  of  Anjnu,oflrCastellammare, 
224.  ;  his  victory  over  the  Sicilian  fleet  of 
Frederick  II.,  off  Capo  d'Orlando,  227. 

Lottery,  the,  at  Naples.  114. 

Louis  II.,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  captures 
Bari  firoin  the  Saracens  after  a  siege  of  four 
yetirs,  47JI. 

'— 1-of  Atijou,  son  of  Charles  1.,  renounceft 
the  crown,  becamea  monk,  and  wa^  after, 
wards  canonised  as  St  Louis :  bis  birtb> 
place,  259. 

-^ofTaranto.  son  of  PhlHp  I.,  prince  of 
Taranto,  and  Catherine  of  Valois,  second 
husband  of  Joanna  I.:  his  tomb  at  Moute 
Vergine,  468. 

—— ,  king  of  Hungary,  brother  of  Andrew, 
the  murdered  husband  of  Joanna  I  ,  enters 
Italy  to  avenge  hh  brother's  death  :  sacks 
Brundu<«ium,  490. 

II.,  duke  of  Anjou.  defeats  Ladislaus^ 

king  of  Naples,  at  the  battle  of  Rocca 
Hecca,  51. ;  besieges  and  c;iptures  Naples, 
.  96. :  occupies  Ischia,  and  is  defeated  there 
by  Ladislaus  at  the  buttle  of  Monte  Rotaro, 
421. ;  sacks  Brundusium,  490.  i  bis  death 
at  Bari,  480. . 

^—  in.,  duke  of  .Anjou,  adopted  by 
Joanna  II.  by  her  second  adoption :  be- 
sieges Naples  and  is  repulsed  by  Alibnso  I. 
of  Aragon,  [Hi.  ;  defeated  by  Ferdinand  L 
at  the  battle  of  Trojn.  507. ;  his  marriage 
to  Margaret  of  Savov,  his  death  and  tomb, 
«7. 

Love  Disarmed,  House  of,  at  Pompeii,  344. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  his  defence  of  Capri  and 
ultimate  surrender  to  Gen.  Lamarque 
wHh  the  honours  of  w.ir,  23[\  240. 

Luca,  Cardinal,  bis  birthplace,  437. 

Lucan  on  the  volcanic  action  of  Nisida,  372. 

Lucanian  coatt,  273 — 275. 

Lucenses,  Marsian  town  of,  now  Ltico,  19. 

LitCBRA,  city  of  (Luceria),  7.  507. 

Luceria,  Samnite  city  o!,  now  Luccra.  7. 

Lucia,  villa,  on  the  Vomero  (Count  Luigl 
Grifeo),  218. 

Lucido,  San,  town  of  (Temesa),  447. 

Luco,  village  of  (Lucenses},  19. 

Lucretius  on  the  lake  of  Avernus,  389. 

Lucrfne  lake,  the,  394. 

Lucullus,  villa  of,  on  the  promontory  of 
Pnsilipo,  370—372.  j  his  tunnel  (Grotta  di 
Sillaro),  372. ;  his  villa  and  bridge  nt  Ni- 
sida, ib. ;  his  villa  on  the  promontory  of 
Ml«enum,  401. 

Lugnano,  village  of  (Longianum),  39. 

Luini,  Sernardinot  painter  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  school  (fi.  1530),  190.  194.  201. 

Luke,  S.,  relics  and  church  of,  at  Pr^ano. 
251. 

Lunatic  .Asylum  ( La  Maddalena)  at  Aversa, 
83 

Luzxi,  nllage  of,  44^. 

Lycffium  of  N'lptes,  147. 

Lyctum,  or  Liipiir,  now  Leoee,  486 
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Lycophron,  hU  retidence  at  Rhegiam,  4fl8.; 
the  Greek  <tf&  ofhU  Alexandra,  803. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  Vetuvian  villages, 
SSI.;  on  the  Uvaa  of  Vesuvius  in  \1iS2, 
.^US. ;  on  the  freshwater  inftisoria  of  the 
Pompeii  pumice,  309. ;  on  the  subsidence 

'  of  the  Serapeon  at  PossuoU,  381.}  on  the 
▼egetation  of  lachia,  43QL 

Lynx  of  the  Abnusi,  16. 

Lysias,  one  of  the  first  colonists  of  Tburii, 

Macchia,  river,  J7. 

M'Cric,  Dr..  on  the  extermination  of  the 
Protestant  colonies  in  Calabria,  44& 

Macrini,  the  first  who  ooi^}ccturcd  the  sit« 
of  Pompeii,  319. 

Madame  M6re,  portrait  of,  by  Wicar,  280. 

Maodaloni,  town  of,  13. 

—  Palauo,  at  Naples,  now  palace  of  the 
Corte  Suprema  di  Giustisia,  US. 

Madonna,  reverence  for  the,  at  Naples.  113. ; 
the  celebrated  Madonna  of  Piedigrotta, 
138.:  of  Monte  Ponano,at  Castellammare, 
223. ;  of  Monte  Vergine  (Bysantine,  pre- 
sented by  Catherine  of  Valois),  468. ;  of 
Foggia  (presented  by  Count  Roger  of 
Sicily),  472  ;  deil'  Incoronata,  near  Fog- 
gia,  473. ;  del  Posso,  at  Cauurso,  481. 

.^->,  churches  of  the :  —  M.  dclle  Grasie,  at 
Valmontone,  40. ;  di  Costantinopolt,  near 
Lecce,  48& ;  dclla  Spica,  at  Lucera,  7. 

Maga,  Orotta  dclla,  ou  the  CircKan  pio- 
montory,  72. 

Magliano,  town  of,  17- 

MagltonCt  Florentine  architect,  of  the  I3th 
century,  pupil  of  Nlooolodi  Pisa,  Ixi.  133. 
208. 

Mahomet  If.,  Sultan,  his  letter  to  Pope 
Nicholas  v.,  promising  to  become  a  Chris, 
tian  on  arriving  at  Rome  with  his  army, 
and  the  Pope's  answer,  56. 

Maida,  town  and  battle  of,  450. 

Maio,  villa,  at  Naples  (Duke  dl  S.  Pictro), 
219. 

Mqfano,  Giulittno  da^  Florentine  architect 
(fl.  1377-1447),  Ixii.  101.  1U4.  105. 

^— ,  Bentdrtto  da^  Florentine  sculptor  and 
architect,  d.  1498,  Ixvii. ;  the  AnnuDcia- 

'   tion.  In  Monte  Oliveto,  141. 

Majella  mountains,  17. 

Majerato,  village  of,  453. 

3fajo  palace,  at  Naplrs  (General  Ma)o),Sl& 

Majori,  town  of,  in  the  costiera  of  Amalfi, 

"MalatfstOt  LionardOt  of  Piatoja,  painter, 

16th  century,  137. 
Malineonico,  Andrea^  painter   of  the  Nea. 

politan  school,  17th  century,  pupil  of  Stan- 

sioni,  Ixxvl.  S52. 
Mamia,  the  priestess,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii, 

331. 
Mammola,  town  of,  499. 
Mamraone,  ihe  brigand  of  1799,  75.  442. 
Mamurrarum  Urbs^  now  Itri,  76. 
Mancinelll,  Antonio^  the  poet,  his  birth. 

place,  66. 
Mandraccio,  supposed  to  be  the  Phceniclan 

designation  ol  the  old  harbour  of  Naples, 

102. 
Manduria,  town  of,  486. 

,  well  of,  celebrated  by  Pliny,  486. 

Mankrbd,  Reobut  op  Naplss  an»  Sicily, 

the  nattiral  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick 

II.,  and  uncle  of  Conradin,  crowned  king 

at  Jfoggia  by  the  barons  on  the  crroneouj 


report  of  Coaradin*s  dcatln  473.  ;  hie  vk^ 
tory  over  the  array  of  Iniioccat  IV.  at 
Troja,  aided  by  the  Saraeens  of  Lueera^ 
507. ;  bis  victory  over  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander IV.  at  Foggia,  472. ;  Ms  flight  to 
Lucera,  7.,;  holds  a  tournament  at  Baa- 
letta,  476. ;  sacks  Mesagne,  48L  ;  com* 
meooes  the  port  of  Salerno,  266. ;  founda 
the  city  of  Manfredonia,  SM. ;  bis  loss  of 
the  for;resses  of  Ceprauo  and  Rocca 
d*Aree  by  treachery,  4.'*. ;  hia  defeat  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Benevento,  505. ;  the  desecra- 
tion of  his  grave  by  the  archtMshop  of 
Coienaa,  506. ;  his  personal  apncaranee, 
as  described  by  Dante,  A.  j  his  vidov 
Sibylla,  daughter  of  Michael  Comneoes  oT 
EU>iriis,  and  his  children,  imprisoned  by 
Charles  of  Anjou  at  Casiel  del  Montev 
477.,  at  Lucera,  8.,  and  afterwards  at 
Nocera,  where  she  and  her  son  Manfk^e^ 
dino  died.  249. ;  his  daughter  Beatrice 
Imprisoned  at  CKstelUraiiiare,294. 

Mampreooivia,  city  and  port  of,  5UB. 

-— ~  to  Barletta,  510. 

Manlio,  Ferdt'nando,  Neapolitan  architect; 
16th  century,  pupil  or  Glov.  da  Note* 
Ixiii.  129. 

Manna,  production  of;  00. ;  at  Cariaii,  4S5. 

Mansone  III.,  doge  of  Amalfl  in  lOSB,  im- 
prisoned on  the  Islaods  of  the  Syrens,  233k. 

Mautegtta,  Andrea^  painter  of  the  school  oC 
Mantua,  b.  1430,  d.  1506,  199. 

Manufactures  of  the  UngdMn,  1. 

Manutius,  Paulus.  tlie  printer,  his  MS.  cor- 
respondence with  Csurdlnal  Seri|>andi  re- 
specting the  publication  of  the  Scriptures^ 
203w 

Marano,  town  of,  near  Naples,  431. 

Maraita,  Carlo,  painter  of  the  Ronun 
school,  h  1625,  d.  1713. 140. 192. 

Marcellus.  the  conqueror  of  Syraeuae,  th» 
scene  of  his  death  in  the  ambuscade,  438. 

the  young,  scene  of  his  death,  398. 

MarcAfrolOt  Baitistay  Neapolitan  architect 
of  the  16th  century,  Ixiii.  29. 

Marcian  family,  tomb  of  the,  at  Futeoll^ 
386. 

Marco,  SL,  village  of,  445. 

,  church  o^at  Aqutla,  28.  ' 

Marcus  Cerrinlus,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii,  S32. 

Mare  Grande  and  Mare  Piccolo^  at  Taranto, 
482,48JL 

—  Morto,  the  port  of  Mlsennm,  400. 
Mareplano,  bay  or,  at  Posllipo,  370. 
Margaret  of  Austria,  mother  of  Ftederi^, 

duke  of  Austria  (executed  with  Conradliv 
by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou),  founds  church 
of  the  Carmine,  134. ;  her  sUtue,  i81. 

— »  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Charles  II.,  her 
marriage  with  Charles  of  Valoia,  third  son 
of  Philip  leHaidy,  227. 

— >>  of  Anjou  (Durazso  branch),  wife  of 
King  Charles  III.  (Charles  Durasso)  and 
mother  of  Ladlslaus  and  Joanna  II.,  her 
death  at  San  Severino,  506. ;  her  tomb,. 
264. 

—  of  Austria,  natural  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  widow  of  Ottavio. 
Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  Ales- 
sandro  de*  Medici,  5.  29. 

Maria,  Santa,  churches  of  :.-.degri  Angdl, 
at  Naples,  134.;*— ddl*  Annunatata,  «i 
Naples,  ib. ;  at  Solmona,  32. :  —  Assunta, 
at  Fermo,  2. ;  at  Pastina,  250. ;  at  Poai- 
tano,  251.;  at  Valmontone,  40. ;_  dell* 
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Avvocata  (luiittreucd  monutery  oT  the 
C»m«l<loU),  at  Minori,  256. ;— >  del  Car. 
mine,  at  Naples,  154. ;— della  Catena,  at 
Kaplcs,  133. ;  —  di  Collemafgio,  at  Aqulla, 
!  £8. ;_  Donna  Rcgioa,  at  Naples,  135.  ;  — 
Donna  Roinita,  at  Naniei,  ib.  ;  —  del 
Gcaii.  at  Naplen,  f'A  ;— >de  Grastia  (sup- 
pressed monastery),  at  Vettica  Maggiore, 
i>51.  ;  ~  dclla  Grasia,  at  Pogcrola,  2i0. ;  — 
delle  Grazic,  at  Naples,  135.  ;-«deir  Iiico- 
ronata,  at  Naples,  iSH.  ^—Naggiorc  (Ro. 
man  temple),  near  Nocera,  860.  ;  —  in 
Mare,  at  Minori.  25d. ;— de'  Martirl 
(Norman  sanctuary),  near  Disccglie,  47R. : 

—  del  Monte,  at  Naples,  isa;— de^ 
Monti  (ruined),  near  Scala,  S5i. ;  —  la 
Nuova,  at  Naples,  136.  ;  —  dell*  Orto.  at 
Vellctri.  a5. ; .del  Harto,  at  Naples,  136L ; 

—  del  Pianio.  at  Naples,  137. ;  — di  Pie- 
digrotta,  at  Naples,  138.;— delU  PietH  de' 
Sangri,  at  Naples,  13A. ;  —  dclla  I*ieti  de* 
TUrcbinl,  at  Naples,  139.  ;  —  del  Pootc. 
at  Lanciano,  5. ;  —  del  Prtncipio  (chapel 
of  cathedral),  at  NapKs,  11&  ; — Kegina 
CoBli,  at  Naples,  l.^J. ;  —  della  Sanitl^  at 
Naples,  fb.'f — della  Tomba,  at  Solmona, 
32. ; —  de'.la  Viltoria  (ruined  monastery), 
at  Tagliacouo,  17. ;  ^  Paganica,  'at 
Aqulla,  28. 

JUaria,  FruHCfsco  rf/,  Neapolitan  painter, 
17th  century,  IxxvL  184^ 

Marianella,  village  of,  near  Naples,  431.  ] 

Marigliano,  town  of  (Marianura),467. 

Marina,  S.,  church  of,  at  Pogerola,  850. 

Marinella,  the,  at  Naples,  HI. 

Marini,  the  poet,  his  tomb,  123. ;  his  monu. 
ment,  18(i. 

Marius,  Caius,  his  bitthplace,49.;  bis  villa 
(the  Cirrhseaton  ?)  at  Casamari,  44. ;  his 
villa  at  Bauli,  aOer  wards  that  of  Cornelia, 
399.;  his  villa  near  Naples  (the  Mari- 
anum),  nov  Marigliano,  467. ;  "  the  oak 
of  Marius  "  in  Cicero's  Arpine  villa,  47. ; 
his  concealment  in  the  marshes  of  Min- 
turoft,  80. 

Market  at  Naples  (Largo  del  Mercato),  1C& 

Maropati,  Greek  village  of,  457. 

Marro,  river  (Metaurus  Brutiorum),  457, 
4oa 

Marruvium,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  now 
San  BenedettJ,  1». 

Marsi,  the,  their  ancient,  skill  as  serpent- 
charmers  inherited  by  their  descendants. 
1& 

Martano,  Albanian  town  of,  4S7. 

Martello  towers,  origin  of,  294. 

Martial,  on  the  purchase  of  Cicero's  Arpine 
villa  by  Silius  Italicus,  47. ;  on  the  wines 
of  SurVcntum,  SS9.  ;  on  tl:c  violets  of 
,1  Paestum,  278. ;  on  tlie  effects  of  the  erup- 
tions of  Vesuvius,  S6\,  282.;   on  Silius 

t  Italicus'  iHirchafe  of  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
3(>7.  ;  on  Nero's  baths,  ^4. ;  on  the  dis- 
sipations of  Baise,  3!M. 

Martin  Sicuro,  custom  house,  3. 

MarttHOt  Pietro  dt\  Milaoesc  architect,  15th 
century  (1443),  Ixii.  103. 

— .,  S.,  Ccttosa  di,  at  Nf.ples,  139. 

,8.  village  of,  485. 

Martorauo,  village  of,  448. 

Martorelli,  on  the  Phcpnician  colonisation 
of  the  bay  of  Naples.  230.  3GI. ;  od  St. 
Paul's  "  brethren"  at  Putcoli,  375. 

Martyrs  buried  in  the  Catacombs  of  Naples, 

loa 

Mary  of  Hungary,  ^cen  of  Cbarlet  11.  of 


Anjou,  builds  thcchurch  and  convent  ofS. 
Maria  Donna  Regina,  and  dies  within  its 
walls,  135. ;  her  tomb,  ib, 

Mary,  empress  of  Constantinople,  sister  of 
Joanna  i.,  her  tomb,  1^ 

-— ,  princess  of  Ai^ou,  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, her  tomb,  135. 

— — ,  princess  of  Duraaso,  daughter  of  King 
Charles  Duraszo,  133. 

-— ,  d'Enghien,  widow  of  Raimondello 
Orsini,  and  third  wife  of  King  Ladislaui, 
her  letters  in  the  Benedictine  convent  at 
Conversano,  489. 

— -  of  Aragon,  natural  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  and  wife  rf  Antonio  Piccolo- 
mini,  duke  of  Amald,  her  tomb,  141. 

Mariana,  Marino,  dulcc  of  Seua,  partisan  of 
John,  duke  of  Anjou,  his  baruuial  castle 
at  Teano,  .08. 

Mariano,  village  of,  57. 

,  S.,  village  of,  en  the  Vesuvian  plain, 

875. 

MataeciOt  painter  of  the  Florentine  school, 
li.  1401,  d.  1443.  201. 

Masantcllo,  insurrection  of,  107,  108.  186. 
135.  ;  picture  of  the  insurrection,  197. ; 
his  portrait  by  Micco  Spadaro,  197. ;  hia 
house  and  suppose^l  birthplace  at  Amalfi, 
248.;  his  grave,  134. 

M.\8SA  LuBRBNBK,  city  of,  OQ  the  Sorrentine 
promontory,  234. 

Massafra,  village  and  nitre  cavcrca  of, 
(Mcasapia  0.481. 

Massena,  his  reconquest  of  Calabria,  451. ; 
his  portrait  by  Wicar.  880. 

Massicus,  Mons,  now  Mpnte  Maasioo^  the 
Falernian  wine  tract,  82. 

Massimo.    See  Stansioni. 

Masuecfo  I.,  Neapolitan  architect  and  sculp- 
tor of  the  Revival,  b.  1830,  d.  1306, 1x1.  Ixv. 
103.;  cathedral.  116.  117.  126.  131.   136. 

II.,  Neaiiolitan  architect  and  sculptor, 

b.  1291,   d.  1388.  Ixil.  Ixv.  184,  1S5,  126, 
187.  130.  133.  13'). 

Mater  Domini,  liasilian  monastery  of,  at 
Nocera,  259. 

Mateba,  city  of.  46& 

Matese  mounuins,  IS,  IS.;  ascent  of,  14. 
57. 

,  Lago  di.  14.  57. 

Matino,  village  of.  498. 

Matinus  Mons,  now  Mattinata,  510. 

Matteis,  Paoto  rftf,  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  b.  1GG2,  d.  17S8,  Ixxviii.  18!).  140. 
143,144. 

Matthew,  St..  the  Evangelist,  body  of,  at 
Salerno,  264. 

Afatthews,  author  of  the  "  Diary  of  an  In- 
valid." on  the  laasaroni  of  Naples.  III. 

Mattinata,  village  of,  on  Monte  Gargano. 
(Mods  Matinus), £10. 

Mattine  di  Potcnza,  46:).;  di  Palo,  ib, 

Mavigliano  torrent,  4461. 

Maximilian,  the  emi>eror,  his  portrait  bf 
Holbein.  800. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  birthplace  of.  19. 

Mszois.  his  researches  at  Pomiieii,  321.  3S5.. 
331.336,337.353. 

MaxsMTopp/,  MareOt  of  San  Gennano,. 
iwinter,  d.  1680,  Ixxiii.  55i 

Mazzocchi,  Canonico,  the  historian  and 
antiqiuiry.  his  grave,  118. ;  his  ir.scrlptions 
on  the  tombs  of  the  Bourbon  princes, 
125. ;  his  experiments  on  the  fiapyri,  182. ; 
on  the  Heraclean  Tables,  186.;  on  tho 
Phoenician  colonisation,  861. 
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MaxKola,  or  Maxolla,  ^livpo,  painter  of  the 

ichaol  of  Parma,  d.  1505,  1H7. 
ModaU,  collection  of,  in  the  Museo  Borbo- 

nico.  183.    See  Colna. 
Medical  scltool,  ancient,  ofrrotona,  496.; 

ol  Salerno,  in  the  middle  ages,  S65. 
Medici,   Pietro   dc*,  II.,    eon  of  Lorento, 

drowned  at  the  battle  of  the  Gariglians, 

81. ;  hi«  monument  at  Monte  Casino,  55. 
<—  library  (Prince  dt  Ottajann).  Si)6. 
Meiiico-chirurgical  college  at  Naple«,  148. 
Metliterranean,  view  of  the,  at  Terracina,  ?2, 

73. 
Medrano,  Sicilian  architect,  18th  century, 

Ixv.  807. 
Megano,  gulf  or  well  of.  near  Scala,  S54. 
MeTeager  house  of,  at  Pompeti,  S40. 
Melfa,  river  (Melfe*),  43. ;  inn  of,  50. 
Mblpi,  ciiy  and  cantie  of,  in  Basilicata,  434. 
Melicuci,  ureelt  village  of,  455. 
McliMa,  village  of,  4B5. 
Melito,  hamlet  of,  near  Frignauo,  973. 
— -,  Albanian  village  of,  4<>S. 
Melo  of  Bari.  leader  of  the  Apultan  baroof 
•  against  the  Greek  emperors,  475. 
"hiemmi,  Shnonc  {di  Martino)^  painter  of  the 

Sienese  kuhool,  b.  18H4,  d.  1344,  197. 
Menard  de  Groye.  M.,  hia  account  of  the 

eruption  of  Vetuviui  In  1813,  301. 
Mendicancy,  forma  of.  at  Naples,  83. 
Mendocino,  town  of  (Pandosia  Brutiorum), 

448. 
Mendoxa,  Don   Inigo  I>opea  Hurtado  de, 

marqtie<  de  Mondcjnr.  viceroy  of  Philip 

II.  of  S{)ain,  hi«  public  works,  97. ;  the 

arsenal,  10.3. 
MengSf  Anions  Raphad,  painter,  18th  cen- 
tury, 61. 
Mercaco  di  Sabato,  at  Baoli,  S98. 
Mcrcogliano,  the  Ospisio  of  Monte  Verginc, 

4<i8. 
Mercury  Reposing,  the  celebrated   brome 

statue  of,  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  from 

Herculaneum,  176. 
— ,  Street  of,  iA  Pompett,  3^9. ;  House  of, 

Q-iJ 

Mergellina,  at  Naples,  9i. 

«->-,  Din volo  delta,  137. 

Mesa,  iMist  station  (Ad  Medias),  71. 

Mesagne,  town  of  (Messapia?*,  489.  491. 

Menima,  river,  435.  457. 

Messapia,  Grcelc  city  of  (MassalVa  or  Me- 
sagne ?),  491 

Messina,  Antoncllo  da^  painter,  15tb  century, 
Ixx. 

Meta,  town  of,  on  tlm  Sorrcntlne  promon- 
tory, '..'28. 

Meta|>ontum,  site  of  the  city  of,  499. 

Metaurus  Brutiorum,  fluv.,  now  the  k*arro, 
457. 

Micco     Spadaro     (Domenico     Gargiuoli), 

r inter  of  the  NeaiK>litaii  school,  u.  161^, 
lfi79,  Ixxvii.  is:,  14<).  IST?.  198. 

Michael  Angela  (Iiuanarrnifi\  architect, 
sculptor,  and  painter  of  the  Florentine 
school,  b.  1474,  d.  I5(v3 ;  statue  of  Card. 
Carafa(?),  117.  181.216. 

Michael.  S..  Norman  sa  )ctuary  of,  on  Monte 
S.  Angelo  (  Monte  G.irgano),  509 

Michelozzo,  Florentine  sculptor,  15th  cen- 
tury, Ixyii.  12^. 

Mignano,  village  of,  57. 

Migmtion,  the  annual,  of  the  flocks  to 
Apulia,  xl. ;  to  La  Slla,  448. 

Mileto.  Norman  city  of,  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1783,  454. 


Mllctto,  Monte,  higlii^t  |ioint  of  the  Male>e 

chain,  14. 
Milestones,  ancient,  at  Ceriguola,  4731 ;   at 

Trani,  478. 
Miliscnia,  the  beach  of  (Militis  SdMla),at 

Mlsenum.  401. 
Military  ccllege  at  Naples,  147. 

—  weapons,  ancient,  found  at  Pompeii, 
185. 

lifeand  discipline  at  Pompeii,  336,559. 

Milk  shop,  at  Pompeit,  .'$46.  ;  sign  of  the, 

325. 
Mile,  T.  Annius,  his  death  at  the  aiege  of 

Cosa,  444. 

.  the  wrestler  at  the  Olympic  gmnes, 

and  other  celebrated  athletes,  nativea  of 

Crotona,  49& 
Milton  on  "^cylls  and  Charybdis,  iffO. 
Minasi,  Padrr.  the  Domaiican,  on  the  Fata 

Morgana,  4^. 
Mineral  waters.    See  Waters 
Minerva,  the  Farnese,  in  Museo  Borbonico, 

161. 
MioervA  Lucu«,  now  Hinerrino,  475. 
— >-  Promontoriura,  now  Punta  driia  Cam- 

imnella,  2:ii. 
— —  Ca^irum,  nnw  Grotterie,  499. 
Minervino,  town  of  ( Lucus  Minerva),  475- 
Mingardo,  river,  274.  275. 
Minisleri,  Palaixo  dc*,  public  offices,  SIS. ' 
Ministerial  library  (Biblioteca  Ministeriale), 

206L 
MiMOBi,  town  of,  in  the  cmtiera  of  Amalfl, 

2:35. 
Mmto,  the  Earl  oC,  on  the  measurements  of 

Vesuvius,  'Jui.  ;  of  Punta  del  Palo,  309. 
Minturna*.  ruins  of,  &0. 
Minuto,  hamlet  of,  near  Scala,  254. 
Uinutoii  cliapel,  at  Naples,  illustrating  the 

revival  of  art,  the  origin:il  cathedral  for 

the  Littin  ritual,  1 17. 
Minu'.olo,  Cardinal  Ercole,  builds  the  Pa- 

lazio  Arcivesco\ile,  2U8. ;  tombfrf,  117. 
Mirabella,  town  of  (Eilanum),  4<9. 
Mirabelli,   Colonel,   his  gallant  dcAttoe  of 

Amantea  against  the  French.  447. 
Miraiiois,  hill  of,  at  Naples,  aeorruption  of 

the  Spanish  «<  Mir^todos.'*  92.  149.  431. 
Miraniia,  town  and  castle  of,  S6. 
p.ilace,  at  Naples  (Prince  of  Ott^^ano \ 

214. 
MireveU,  Miekael,  itainter  of  the  Flenuah 

school,  b.  1568,  201. 
Miruballo,  Giovanni,  the  favourite  of  Fer- 
dinand L  'of  Aragon,  his  chapel  and  tomb, 

131. 
— -  iwlace,  at  Naples,  built  by  Giovanni, 

214. ;  cattle  of  the  family  at  Lettere,  224. 
Miscano,  river,  5(J7. 
Miseni  Portus,  the  station  of  the  Roman 

fleet  In  the  Lower  Sea,  constructed  by  Au- 
gustus on  the  plans  of  Agripim  (now  the 

Mare  Mortu),  400. 
Misiimni,  promontory  and  site  of  the  city 

of,  400. 
Mistgnadi,  Greek  village  of,  457. 
Missal,  copy  of  Muravius*s  edition  (Naples, 

1477),  203. 
^—  MS.,  the  celebrateii  Famese  Miaaal, 

called  La  Flora,  203.    The  **  UflBsio  *'  ol 

the  Virgin,  with  exquisite  miniaturea,  tttj 

Gtuho  Clovio,  20'i,  204 
Mouanfno(GuidoMa»xam\  Florentine  aculp» 

tor,  i'th  century,  Ixvil.  14i. 
Mudestua,  house  of,  at  Pompeii,  337. 
Modugno,  town  oi;  4791 
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Moffbttc,  Le  (lake  of  Aimanctu*),  469. 

MoU,  town  and  port  of,  489. 

di  Oaeia,  77. 

Moiadl,  Grevk  village  of,  455. 

Mole,  the,  at  Fouiioh  (PilM  or  Moles  Pu- 
teolaiiK),  .381.;  the  mole  or  dam  of  the 
Lurrine  lake  (Via  Hercuica), a9t. ;  mole 
of  baic.  397. 

MoLPETTA,  city  and  port  of,  478. 

,  Fulo  di  (nitre  cavern),  478. 

Molpa,  river  (Mel ret},  S74. 

Mongada,  Don  Hugo  de,  viceroy  of  the 
emf>eror  Charles  V.,  ht«  defeat  and  death 
In  the  naval  battle  of  Cafio  d*Ono,  S5& 

Mondragone,  village  of  (Sinuewa),  8L  41?. 

Money,  xc. 

——,ancientmoncy  cherts  In  the  boiue  of 
the  qucstor  at  Pompeii,  341. 

changers,  shofw  of  the,  at  Pompeii.  S50. 

Mongiana,  Im,  village  and  iron  foundries 
of,  457. 

MoNOPOLi,  city  of,  489. 
''Monoster4ce,  villnge  of,  4P9. 

Monrcalese.    See  Kovetii,  PMro. 

Montagnonc,  extinct  crater  of,  in  Iscbia,  4!^. 

Monlaguto,  village  of,  471. 

Monttlto,  village  of.  445. 
'Montauro,  village  of,  499. 

Mmite  Casino,  Benedictine  abbey  of,  founded 
by  St  Kciicdict.  at  San  Germano,  54,  55. 

-^— ,  anonymous  Chronicle  of,  describes  the 
seventh  and  ninth  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
S8SL 

— —  dclla  Miscricordia,  church  of,  at  Naples, 
Ml. 

Nuovo,  the  volcanic  cone  of,  thrown  up 

in  48  hours,  on  the  kiteof  Thpergola,  near 
the  Lucrine  lake,  9&k.  S87. 

Oliveto.  church  and  raonattery  of,  at 

Naples,  141. 

^—  rozzano,  convent  of,  223. 

•~->-  Vergtne,  sanctuary  and  abbey  of,  468.  ; 
Festadi,  114.  4(i8. 

— —  delta  Vergine  ^suppressed  convent),  at 
Penta,  5(i8. 

(mountains)  :  —  Acerni,  44. ;  Albeilco, 

443.  i.Alburno.  S68. ;  Artemiski,  (M. ;  As- 
promonic,  4i-3  ;  AsCroni,  4IS ;  Barliaro, 
41S. ;  Cairo,  49. ;  Calvo,  86. ;  Campagn- 
ano,  488. ;  Campana,  413. ;  Cantaro,  1&  ; 
Cerasuolo,  */51.;  Cerreio  (near  AroalG), 
953,  854. ;  Cerreto  fin  Ba«ilicaU),  464. ; 
Chiaro,  9^1^.  ;  Cigliano,  413.  \  Coruxao, 
448.  44H.;  del  Comune,53.;  Coppola,)^.; 
Corno  (the  Gran  Sa»«o),  11.;  Cnrvo,  44. ; 
•  Grepacore,  16.  44. ;  Faloio,  255,  256. ;  Fe- 
nestra, Si)l. ;  Forte,  461. ;  Gaudo,  410. ; 
Into,  465. ;  Maggiomne,  36. ;  Massico,  8i.; 
;  Mtgliorano,  76.;  Miletto,  14. ;  Miserocojo, 
464,  465. ;  MoRcia,  498. ;  Nuovo,  3K7. ; 
Olibano,  S73L ;  della  Pace,  4"^.;  del  Papa, 
44-2. ;  Pazxano.  4A5,  46(>  ;  Pertu«o,  258.  ; 

•  Fierno,  433. :  Pl«l, ."». ;  Polino,  444.|;  Por. 
tella,  499.  ;  Poto  Vecchio,  b:\. ;  hozxnno, 
'  823. ;  di  Proctda,  ^)\.\  Quisinana,  823.  ; 
Rcventino,  449. ,  Roduni,  37. ;  Rowso, 
418. ;  KAtaro,48a  ;  Salviano,  16.  17. ;  San 
Franco,  II  ;  San  Niccoln,  19  ;  San  Poto, 
.53. ;  San  Vito,  66. ;  Sant*  Angelo  (near 
■    Costellammare),  8^.  832.  840.  i'57. ;  S.  An- 

Sloa-tre-Pizzi,  248.  8.'>2.  ;  &  Angelo  (in 
ilabria).  4^.6.;  S.  Angelo  (on  Monte  6ar- 
gano).  .0(J9.;  Santa  Croce,  37.  ;  Scaglloso, 
466.;  .Selvfitichi,400.;  Sicco,387.;  Si  rente, 
81.;  Sivino,  448,4)3.;  Solarn.2.r7.:  Somma 
CVcsuTius),  2n.  ?i9.  ;  delta  Stella,  874. ; 


Taburno,  1.?. ;  Thabor,  429.;  Velino,  17.; 
Vico,  426. ;  Vulture,  435. ;  Yezaa,  428. 

Monteci:liio,  forest  of,  435. 

Montecorvino,  village  of^  267.  441. 

Monteforte,  village  and  castle  of,  the  strong 
hold  of  the  De  Montfort  fanilv,  467. 

Montefusco,  town  of,  44 >9. 

Montc'fuscolo,  Gotifrcdo  di,  nt  the  head  ol 
tlie  citiieni  of  Naples  and  Aversa,  expels 
the  pirates  from  Cumie,  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 4(>&. 

Muiitegiordano,  village  of,  493. 

Montejafi,  village  of,  4b8. 

MOMTELBOIfB,  tOWII  of,  453. 

palace,  at  Naples  Cl^uke  of  Monteleone), 

£14. 
■,  Castel  di,  on  the  Via  Campaniana,  432. 


Montemiletto,  town  and  ca«tle  of,  469. 

Monteiierodomo,  village  of,  5. 

Monti'parano,  village  of,  4*^. 

Montcpeloao,  town  of,  4H5. 

Mootesano.  village  of,  442L 

Montesarchio,  village  of,  .S03. 

Montfort,  de,  fiimliy,  their  castle  of  Monte- 
forte, 46S. ;  Guy  de  .Mont tort,  the  mur- 
derer of  Prince  Henry  of  England,  bta 
residence  there,  4^. 

Monti  I.£ucogei,  near  the  Solfatara,  387. 

Mouticetli,  villa(;e  of,  74. 

paiace,  at  N^ipies,  foimerly  the  P.Penna, 

814. 

,  (Abate  Teodoio,  the  naturalist),  on 

the  ashes,  &r.  ejected  by  Vesuvius  in  the 
eruption  of  1>«22,  3t3. :  on  the  measure- 
ments of  Funta  del  k'alo,  309. 

MontortoHy  Fra  Oiovann*  Angelo,  Genoese 
sculptor  and  architect, (fl.  15>t()),  Ixvii.  137. 

Montpansier,  Duke  de,  Gilbert  de  Bourbon, 
viceroy  of  Charlos  VIII.,  capitulates  to 
Goiisalvo  de  Cordova  at  Atclla,  43J. ;  his 
death  at  Pozzuoli,  376. 

Montpert,  Jot.,  painter  of  the  Flemish  school, 
nth  century,  SOU. 

Morano,  town  of  (  Muranum),  444. 

Morcone,  town  of,  13. 

Morgan,  Dr.,  of  Phila(lcl])hia,  his  account 

.    of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  176ti,  893. 

Mormamdot  Francesco,  Neapolitan  architect, 
15th  century,  pupil  of  Leon  Battista  AU 
berti,  Ixili.  143,  144.  210,  211.  815. 

Moropaiio,  village  of,  in  Ischia,  42'^. 

Monrea,  village  of,  IH. 

Morro  Veci;hio  iMurntblum),  85. 

Morrnne,  Renter  one  of  the  ridges  of  the 
Majella  range,  32. 

,  Pietro  (la,  alterwards  Celestin  V.,  38, 

S3.    See  Celestin  V.,  |K>pe. 

Mortelle,  Le,  at  Porticl,  2i0.  316. 

Mosaics,  aneieiUy  lix.  Gallery  of  mosaics 
from  Pompeii,  Ilerculaneuin,  &c.,  in  Mu- 
seo  Bortwuico,  156.  Other  mosaicii  in  the 
museum  :— Battlcoflrsus,  ItA;  the  "Cave 
Canero,V  183.  In  La  l-'avonta,  at  Resina 
(from  one  of  the  villas  ot  Tiberius  at 
Capri),  2^. ;  in  the  cathedral  of  Otranto, 

——,mrtfrVcv0/( Byzantine):  at  AmalA,847.; 
Naples  (cathciiral),  118.;  Salerno,  264. 
PtUpttt,  at  Lucera,  7.;  Ravcllo,  2::4,  255.  ; 
Salerno,  2ii(. 

,  modem  (Florentine) :  at  Monte  Caiiino, 

55. 

Motcatietio,  CarJo^  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school,  d.  17o9,  128. 

Mottola,  village  and  post  station  of  (Ma- 
teola),  481. 
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MounUin  lyftcm  of  agriculture,  xxxtUI. 

Mountainfl  of  the  kingdom,  vit. 

Muconc,  river,  415.  418. 

Mugiiano,  village  of,  near  Naples,  431.;  ne.ir 
Monteforte,  467. 

Mulberry,  cultivation  ami  treatment  of  the, 
xlviil. 

Jtfwra,  Franeetco  dt\  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan ccnool,  pupil  of  Solimene,  Ixxix.  Ifi4u 
134.141.197. 

Muneno!,  the,  of  Vedius  PoUio,  37 1.;  of 
Hortensiui  and  Antonia,  vife  of  Druiut, 
398. 

Muranum,  Lucanlan  city  of,  now  Morano, 

ai urat,  his  landing  and  execution  at  TImxo, 
492, 45&  ;  his  portrait  by  Wlcar,  92J. 

Murcx,  the,  of  Tarentum,  481. 

Murgie  of  Graviua  and  Altamura,  463.;  of 
Minervino,  47.'>.  477. 

liurillOf  Barlotommeo  Sufano,  Spanish 
painter  (fl.  1613-1685),  191. 

lluro,  town  and  castle  of,  in  Basllicata,  432. 

,  town  of,  in  Terra  .d'Otranto  (Sama- 

diuin),  492. 

Murrubium,  Pclasgic  city  of,  now  Morro 
Vecchio,  83. 

MuMo  Borbonico,  at  Naples,  IZifi— 901.  I. 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  oaintiiigi, 
153~IS5. ;  the  mosaics,  156.  II.  Collec- 
tion of  ancient  sculpture,  156—173.  III. 
Inscriptions  and  Turo  Farnese,  172— 175. 
IV.  Ttie  brouscs,  175—180.  V.  Ancient 
glasses,  180.  VI.  Terre-cotte,  181.  VII. 
Cinquccento  collection,  ib.  VI II.  The 
papyri,  181—183.  IX.  Cabinet  of  gems, 
183.  X.  The  medals,  •&.  XI.  The  small 
bronzes,  184—186.  XII.  Sepulchral  vases, 
186.  XIII.  Egyptian  antiquities,  187— 
189.  XIV.  Reserved  cabinet.  189.  XV. 
Gallery  of  paintings,  190— SOI. 

lilusic,  college  or  at  Naples.  147. 

,  teachers  of,  at  Naples,  87. ;  sellers  of; 

88. 

Musical  Instruments,  ancient,  found  at  Pom. 
peii.  185. 

Mutate,  the,  or  will-o'-tbe  wlaps,  of  Nardd, 
491. 

Muxiaao,  GirolamOt  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  b.  1528,  d.  159?,  I9S. 

Ksevoleia  Tyclie   and    Munatius    Faustos, 

tomb  of,  at  Pompeii,  327. 
Nao,  Greek  village  of,  455. 
Naples,  city  of,  84.  219. 
—.—  to  Benevcnto,  501.;  to  Foggia,  Bari, 

Taranto,  and  Otranto,  466.  ;  to  Helfi  and 

Venosa,  432. ;  to  Potenia,  463. ;  to  Reggio, 

439. ;  to  Rome  by  San  Germano,  S9. ;  to 

Rome  by  Terraclna,  62. 
Nai>oleon,  portrait  of,  in  hb  imperial  robes, 

by  Gcrarfl,  220. 
Narcissus,  House  of,  at  Pompeii,  S34b 
Nard5,  town  of  (Neritum),  491. 
Narses,  general  of  Justinian,  his  capture  of 

Naples,  9i.\  his  victory  over  Teias  on  the 

plain  of  the  Sarno,  2a8. ;   his  siege  and 

capture  of  Cuma;,  405. 
Nasonc,  Punta,  the  highest  point  of  Monte 

Somma,  277. 
Natiolum,  Roman  town  of,  now  GloTenasao, 

479. 
Nau,  Capo,  or  Capo  detlc  Colonne  (Lacinium 

Promontoriumj,  497. 
Navarro,  Pieiro,  general  of  Francis  I.  of 

France,  his  turnip  136. 


Navelli,  village  of,  31. 

Naviglio  Grande,  tbc  great  canal  of  the- 
Pontine  marshes  (the  Deceunovium  i^ 
Procopius),  70. 

Nsaaret,  village  of,  near  Naples,  431. 

Ncselhus  flu  v.,  now  the  Neto,  496^ 

Necropolis,  the  ( Phoenician  ai>d  Greek),  of 
Cums?,  408. ;  the  Greek  necropolis  of 
Canosa,  474. 

Negro,  river  (Tanager\  and  its  subterranean 
course  from  La  Folia  to  Pertosa,  441. 

Negroni,  Pietro,  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  pupil  or  Marco  Calabrese,  b.  at 
Cosensft  1506,  <l.  1565,  Ixxiii.  19R. 

Nelson,  Lord,  his  occupation  of  Ischia,  4SK 

Nemours,  Duke  de,  general  of  Ixmis  Xlf., 
besieges  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  at  Barletta. 
47& ;  defeated  by  Gonsalvo  at  the  battle  oT 
Ccrignola,  473. 

Neptune,  temples  of.  at  Picstum,  870.  j  s* 
Fumpeii,  35  (.  ;  at  Futeoli,  381. 

,  House  of,  at  Pompeii,  337. 

Ncrano,  Marina  di,  on  the  eastern  ooAit  of 
the  Sorrentine  promontory,  2S2. 

Nereids,  House  of  the,  at  Pomprii,  339 

Nero,  at  Naples,  acts  publicly  in  its  tlieatre,. 
94. ;  the  tncatre  thrown  down  by  one  of 
the  earthqu.ikes  which  preceded  the  first 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a  few  minutes  aLflcr 
he  had  left  tlie  boards,  &79. ;  his  inter- 
diction of  theatrical  amusements  at 
Pompeii  for  ten  years,  317.  335.;  gives 
Puteoli  the  e|iithet  Augusta,  374. ;  enter- 
tains llridatas,  king  of  Armenia,  with  his 
gladiatorial  powers  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  Puteoli,  S&3.  \  his  projected  canal  Cwova 
A vernus  to  Ostia,*  S^. ;  his  batlis  and 
fttufc,  so  called,  SH-i  his  plot  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  398.;  becomes  the 
owner  of  the  villa  of  libcrius  at  Miseoum* 
401. 

— ',  Francesco  di.  bisaceoimt  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo,  388. 

Nesis  Insula,  now  Nisida,  372. 

Neritum,  now  Nardd,  491. 

Neto,  river  (Nesetbus),  49& 

Nicandro,  S.,  village  of,  47SL 

NicASTRO.  town  of,  449. 

Niocola,  S.,  Aragonese  castle  of,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Sanseverini,  Colonna,  and 
Piccolomlnl,  856. 

NiceoUni,  Neapcrfitan  architect,  19th  century^ 
Ixv.  218. 

.^,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  Serapeon  ak 
Possuoli,  SSOl 

Niccold  $.,  de'  CittadinI,  church  of,  at 
Amalfi,  248. 

Nicholas  II.,  pope,  invests  Robert  Guiscard 
with  the  duchies  of  Pualia  and  Calabria^ 
435.:  consecrates  the  Norman  abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Venosa,  437. 

1 V^  pope,  birthiilace  of,  3L 

Nicola,  S.,  priory  and  tomb  of„at  Bari,  460L 

,  manna  of,  481. 

Nicotcra,  town  of  (Portua  Hevctilis,  or 
Nicotere),  454. 

Nifu,  Agostino.  metaphysician  of  16th  cen- 
tury, his  birthplaoe,  81. 

Nilus,  S.,  birthplace  of,  40a. 

Ninfa,  mediaeval  town  and  castle  of,  now 
deserted,  68. 

— ^,  river  (Nympbseus),  69. 

Nisida,  island  or(NesU},  372L 

NIsiactdian  family,  tomb  of  the,  at  Pompeii^ 
328. 

Nitre  beds  of  Gravina,  465. ;  of  Matcra,  4e6L 
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Nitre  carcras  of  Moirctta,  478.;  of  MaisaAra, 

Nitroder,  NyraphdD,  or  IschU,  votive  tnccrip- 
tions  to  the :  ttill  commetnoMteti  in  the 

"  name  of  the  Acqua  di  Nitroli,  iOS.  4S8. 

NocEUA  (,dc*  Pagdni),  town  of  (Nuceria),259. 

Noja,  town  of,  4SJ. 

XoLA,  city  of  (the  Campanian  Kola),  275. 

-~— ,  Giovanni  da,  architect  and  ■cuI|:tor 
(fl.  1*78- 15i9),  Ixiii.  Ixvi.  1C4.  1C8.  117. 
122.  125.  126,  127.  129,  130,  ISI.  1S3. 134, 
ISii,  I'M.  142.  143. 144.  212.  215. 

Xorcta,  city  of  (Nunia),  25. 

— — ,  Girolamo  da,  architect  and  sculptor 
of  I6th  century,  iTT. 

Norma,  town  of  O'ol'cian  Norba),  (i7. 

Normanf,  the :— arrival  of  the  firtt  company 
(Oiuaders)  at  Aroalti,  and  the  resulta  of 
the  aid  they  rendered  to  the  Republic  in 
repelling  tne  Saracens,  214. ;  arrival  of 
the  second  company  under  Drengot,  who 
is  defeated  at  the  hcul  of  the  Apulian 

;  l»rons  by  the  Byzantine  forces,  at  the 
battle  of  Cann»,  475. ;  Uainolfus,  brother 
of  Drensot,  afterwards  Joins  the  Byiantine 
standard  and  is  catablislied  by  the  Eastern 
Emperors  at  Avcrsa^  at  Uia  head  of  m 
Xwrjiian  colbny,  475i ;  William  Braj<de- 
Fcr,  eldest  son  of  Tancred  of  Hautevillc> 
as  the  head  of  the  third  company,  con. 
vencs  a  general  assembly  of  Normans  at 
Melfi,  which  U  declared  to  tie  their  ca{)ital, 
4S4^ :  Robert  Guiscard,  younger  Imither 
of  wUliam  Bras.de- For,  malces  Salerno 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Korman  government, 
265 ;  the  parliament  of  Salerno  by  which 
Roger  I L  is  declared  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  Se:5. ;  tomb  of  William  Brai-de-Fcr, 
Drogo,  Humphrey,  and  Boberl  Guiscard> 
4oS.    See  also  Guucard,  and  Roger. 

"  Notes  on  Naples  "  quoted,  on  the  Venus 
Callipyge,  171. ;  on  the  Reserved  cabinet, 
190.;  on  the  Grotta  Azsurraof  Capri,  2C».', 
on  the  scenery  of  Salerno,  206.;  on  the 
ten-.ples  of  Paestum,  272. 

Novella,  village  of,  near  Tramonti,  256. 

Nove/li.  Firlro  ( A/onrra/^fe),  Sicilian  painter 
(fl.  ir>G()),  5&  198. 

liovello^  Neapolitan  architect,  15th  century, 
Ixiii.  12a  129. 

Novito,  river  (Buthronus),  500. 

Novoli,  village  of,  486. 

Nuccria,  Caiiipanian  town  of,  now  Nocera, 
S59. 

Nunziante,  General,  bis  conduct  towazda 
Murat,  452. 

Kunsiata,  church  of.  See  &  Maria  deli' 
Annunziata. 

Nuovo,  Castel,  at  Naples,  100. 

■— ,  Monte,  extinct  crater  of,  S8S. 

Nuptials  of  Masinissa  and  Sophonisba,  a 
celebrated  painting  from  Pompeii,  154. 

Nursia,  ancient  city  of,  now  Norcia,  25. 

Xupoio,  Fra,  the  Domenican,  Neapolitan 
architect,  IGth  century,  105.  139. 

Nymphtfus,  river  and  lake,  now  Ninfa, 
68. 

Nymphs,  temple  of  the,  at  PutcoU,  SSI. 


Obelisks  at  Naples :  Guglia  delta  Concezionc, 

107. ;  di  Sl  Domenico,  128. 
Observatory,  at  Naples,  IIL*.  ;  on  Vesuvius, 

sia 

Cera,  castle  of,  21. 

Octatia,  the  widow  of  Mark  Antony,  and 


mother  of  the  young  Marcellus,  her  retU 

dence  at  Bauli,  o96. 
,  daughter  of  ^Claudius  and   Mcssalina,, 

and  the  divorced  wife  of  Nero,  her  exile 

and  death  at  Paudauria,  Sa 
Odeum,  the,  of  I'oinpeii,  356. ;  of  the  villa 

of  Lucullus,  371. 
Odoacer  banishes  Augustulus  to  the  island 

of  Nisida,  372. 
OfantOk  river  (Aufidus),  435.  471.  473.  475, 

476.  510. 
Ogygia  Insula,  4'i7. 

Olevano,  village  of,  near  Salenio,  267.  441. 
OUlMino,  Monte,  formed  by  the  Uva  of  the 

Solfatara,  .373. 
OUve,cultivatlon  and  treatment  of  the.  xlvL  ; 

plantations  at  Oria,  4»i.,  at  NardO;  491. 

oil  tanks  of  Gallitoli,  49L 

mills  (ancient),  found  at  Pompeii,  16lw 

Oliverotto,  the  tyrant,  his  house  at «  ermo,  SL 

Oiiveto,  town  and  castle  of,  432. 

— -,  Monte,  church  and  monastery  of,  at 

Naples,  141. 
Omnibuses  at  Naples,  88. 
Onate,  Ccunt  d*.    Siv  Vales  y  Taals. 
Onoftio,  S.»  village  of.  45S. 
Oploncr,  remains  of  the  Roman  station  of, 

22L 
Oppido,  village  of  (Mamertium),  in  Calabria, 

,inBaiiilicaU.464. 

Orange  and  lemon  .tree,  cultivation  and 
treatment  of  the,  xlix. ;  plantations  of 
Reggio,  461. 

Ordoua,  village  of,  471. 

Organs,  celebrated :  at  Monte  Casino,  the 
tinest  in  Italy,  55  ;  at  Monte  Oiiveto,  at 
Naples,  142. 

Oria,  city  of  iHvrfa  or  Uria),  in  the  Terra 
d*  Otranto,  488. 

~— ,  Trojan  city  of,  now  Bianco,  .'jOO. 

Orlgen's  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  MS.  translation  by  Rufus, 
6th  century,  55.  56. 

Origlia,  Guerilio,  the  favourite  of  King 
J^dislaus,  founds  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Oiiveto,  141. ;  his  tomb,  14i. 

Oriolo,  town  of,  493L 

Orlando,  Capo  d*,  227. 

Oronzio,  S.,  cathedral  of,  at  Lecce,  486. 

Orsara,  village  of,  507. 

Orsigliadi,  Greek  viUage  of.  455. 

Orsini  family :  —  their  stronghold  of  Gr»- 
vina,  465. ;  Rairaondello,  first  husband  of 
Mary  d'Enghien,  third  wife  of  King  La* 
dislaus,  builds  the  tower  of  Taranto,  482. ; 
Kaimondo,  prince  of  Salerno,  his  strong- 
holds of  Torre  di  Chiunzo  and  Castel  S. 
Maria  la  Nuova,  on  Monte  Sant*  Angelo, 
840.  257.  i  Giovanni  Antonio,  last  prince 
of  Taranto,  uncle  of  Ferdinand  1.  of  Ara- 
gon,  hU  death  in  the  castle  of  Altamura, 
4G5 ;  general  of  Pius  II.,  in  alliance  with 
Ferdinand  I.,  captures  Arpino  from  John,, 
duke  of  Anjou,  50. ;  Latino  Malebranca» 
bishop  of  Veilctri,  and  nephew  of  Nicholas 
III.,  the  reputed  author  of  '*  Dies  ire, 
dies  ilia,"  65u ;  Ferdioando,  duke  of  Gra- 
vina,  builds  the  Gravtna  palace,  212. 

Orso,  Capo  d',  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  the 
scene  of  the  naval  victory  of  Filiupino 
Doria  over  the  fleet  of  Charles  V.,  256. 

Orsomarso,  village  of,  443. 

Orta,  river,  15. 

,  village  of.  473. 

Ortoiia,  town  of,  5. 
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Ortuocbio^  town  of,  19. 

Oicao  letters  on  (he  walU  of  Porapdi,  990. ; 
inacription  on  the  Noia  gate,  34S. ;  another 
found  til  the  l*tac  Curia,  3.'i8. 

O^pedale.    See  Hospitals,  150,  151. 

Ospixlo,  the,  of  Giovenaxso,  479- 

Oisuna,  Duke  d\  viceroy.    Sfe  Giron. 

Otteria  di  Carabba,  14. 

Ostuni,  town  of,  489. 

Otho  II.,  the  emperor,  defeated  by  the  By- 
laiitine  army  at  the  battle  of  Basentelto, 
480. 

IV.,  the  emperor,  besieges  and  capture 

Naples.  95. ;  captures  San  uermano.  Si. 

.-i^,  duke  of  Brunswick,  of  the  d'Este 
fknilf,  fourth  husband  of  Joanna  I.^  and 
INinceof  Taranto,his  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  MolfetU,  47H. 

Otbanto,  city  ot  (Hydruntum),  487. 

Ovid,  birthplare  of,  S2. ;  supposed  ruins  of 
his  villa  on  Monte  Morrone,  S3.  ;  bis  re- 
marks on  the  vrtnea  of  Surrentum,  S89. ; 
on  the  ro%et  of  Psestum,  272  :  on  the 
birthplace  of  Enaius,  486. ;  on  the  citjf  of 
Crotona,  4s)(x 

Qvimioli,  village  of,  Si.  SO. 

Ovo,  Casiel  deU*,  at  Naples,  105. 

Oyster  flshcries  (ancient),  of  the  Locrinc 
Iake.ft4. 

— —  (modern),  of  the  lake  (^  Fusaro,  408. ; 
of  Taranto,  4S2. ;  of  Brundusium,  490. 


Paeeeco^  or  Pacicco  {Fyancetco  di  Rota)^ 

e inter  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  b.  1654, 
ZTl.  127.  1H9.  453. 

Fftckeu  Uittam),  xcviii.  453  485. 490. ;  (tail- 
ing), from  Otranto  to  Corf\i,  488. 

Pacttviun,  his  birthplace,  490. 

Paderni,  Camillo,  his  discovery  of  the  true 
character  of  the  T»pyn»  l^-*  of  ^^  cor- 
respondence of  the  weights  and  scales 
found  at  Pompeii  with  those  now  in  use, 
184. ;  his  observations  on  the  eruption  of 
VesuTiua  in  1758,  *i9l. ;  his  account  of  the 
fint  excaraiions  at  Cum«,  Mi^. 

Padula,  town  of,  442. 

Paduli,  village  of,  506. 

PiBSTUM,  Excursion  tc^S6&— 273. ;  temple  of 
Neptune,  270. ;  the  Basilica,  271. ;  temple 
of  Vesta  (or  Ceres),  271. 

Pagaiii,  village  of^  near  Nocera,  259. 

Pagano,  Fnmcr§eo,  Neapolitan  sculptor, 
17th  century,  t.'JO. 

Painting  (ancient),  IviL  See  also  Musco 
Borbouico. 

~.—  (modem),  Ixviit. 

Paintings,  gallery  of,  in  the  Museo  Borbo- 
nico,  1>J0— '<01  :—  I.  The  lulian  schools, 
190. ;  gallery  of  masterpieces,  I9@.  II.  By* 
aantine,  Neapolitan,  other  Italian  and 
foreign  schools,  196.  HI.  Private  collec. 
tiun  of  the  prince  of  Salerno,  20<». 

Paisiello,  the  composer,  his  birthplace,  483. 

Palaces  :  — at  Aquiia,  28,  29.;  Caserta 
(rojal),  61  ;  Naples  (roval),  20&  208.  ; 
(private),  2W.  2IH. ;  Portici  (royal),  220. ; 
Solmona,  SS. ;  Terracina  (Pius  VI.),  73.  j 
Velletri.  fi5. 

Palaologus,  Tlioma?,  in  1518,  founds  the 
churnh  of  S.  Pietro  e  Piolo  for  the  Greek 
ritual,  US. 

Palagiano,  villai;*  of,  4€6.  481.  49S. 

PalMntiuin,  Pclasgic  city  of,  now  Palazzo,  25. 

Palazzo,  village  of  (Palantium),  25. 

,  village    of,   supposed    by    the    Abb^ 


Chaupy  fo  be  tlie  site  of  Pons  BfauMii 

438.  464. 
Palazzuolo,  town  of,  51. 
Palena,  village  of,  35. 
Paif>rraiti,  village  of,  499. 
Falinuro,  Punta  di.  and  the  ruin  still  callcii 

the  tomb  of  Palinurus,  274. 
Pidma,  town  of,  on  the  Vesuvian  plain.  S7S. 
— — ,    Veeekio    (Jacopo\    painter    of   the 

Venetian  school  (fl.  1491—1516;,  191. 194. 

489. 
,    Giavane^   painter   of  the    Venetian 

school,  b.  i.<)l4,  19(. 
Palmarola,  island  of  ( Palmaria),  79. 
Palmb,  to>«-n  of,  in  Calabria,  458. 
Palo,  village  of,  432. 
Pamfili.Doria  family,  their  baronial  palace 

at    Valmontone,    40       Their     baronial 

castles :  —  Cartel  di  Lago   Pesole,  454.  : 

castle  of  Mel tl,  43.5. 
Pftnagia,  Greek  vflla^e  of,  455 
Panaja,  Greek  village  of.  453.  455l 
Pancrazio,  S.,  Punta,  south-eastern  promon. 

tory  of  Uchia,  41 H. 

,  village  of,  466. 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  at  Amalfi,  944.  \  cap. 

tured  by  the  Pisans,  and  from  them  by 

the  Florentines,  216. 
Pandone.  Gatea&S'),  tomb  of,  127. 
Pandosia  Brutiorum,  now  Mendocino,  448. 

I.uean.n,  now  S.  Maria  d^Anglooa,  493. 

Pane  di  Grano,  the  brigand,  451. 
Panicocoll,  villsgc  of,  near  Naples.  4JI. 
Pannini,  Gio.  Paolo,  painter  of  the  Roman 

school,  b.  1691,  d.  1764,  514. 
Panormita  (Antonio  BeccndelU),  the  his- 
torian and  poet,  private  secretary  and  bio. 

grapher    or    Alfonso  I.  of  Ar.igon :   his 

residence  at  the  Palazzo  Fianura,  215.  ; 

his  lines  on  the  discovery  of  the  compKis 

at  AmalH,  249.;  hi^  rnideiscvand  works 

at  Antigiiann,  430. 
Pansa,  house  of,  at  Pompeii,  337. 
Pantaleone,  8..  church  of,  at  KarcUo,  254. ; 

liquefaction  of  the  blood  of,  i'55. 
Pantano  deir  Acerra,  501. 

• »also,  5ia 

Paola.  town  of  (Patycus),  448. 

Paolini.  the  NenfM>lttaii  antiquarr,  his  nv 

searches  In  the  tiibyri  civeat  Cuma^406. 
Paolo,  S.,  church  of,  at  Naples,  142. 
Pa|>aglinntl,  Greek  village  of,  455. 
Papa^  Simonr  (Vecchio),  painter  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  b.  143li,  d.  14^,  Ixx.  194.   fi 
■  .  ■  ■■  .  ,  (Giovane),  painter  of  the  Ncapo. 

litan  icbool,  b  15o6.  d.  1569.  lixiii.  136  142. 
Papiria  Pons.  37. 
— — .  Roman  family  of.  their  tomb  at  Cumc, 

408. 
Pappacoda,  extinct  family  of,  their  charcta 

of  S.  Giov.   de*  P.ippacoda,  built  by  Ar- 

tuslo,  grand  8ene»cn»l  of  Latiislaus,  131.'; 

hU  residence  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna.  211. 
Papyri,   the    coDrctton  of,    in  the  Museo 

liorbonico,    and    process    of    unrolling, 

1H1_183. 
P.iuyrus,    th->    celebrated    Egyptian,    with 

Greek  chnriicters,  found  at  Memitbis  (from 

the  liorgi."  collection),  189. 
Paiacorio.  (ireck  viliayc  of,  457. 
Paravati.  Greek  village  of,  455. 
Parenii,  Gli,  village  of,  449. 
Parete,  vil1.i|;e  of.  near  Naple*.  431. 
Parghelia,  Gtoc>k  viilige  of,  455. 
Parker,  Mr.  John,  i>aiiiter.  his  aceouot  of 

the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1751,  891. 
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Varmegkmo  {Pranenco  Maasuoli),  paintero 

the  »chool  ot  Parma,  Ix  15U3»  d.  IMO,  190. 

1»S. ;  portrait  «>r  Columbus  (?},  I9i. 
»Parrba«ius,  Aulu«  Janoa,  tbe  gnuamarian, 

hia  birthplace,  447. 
Putaniia,  l)onna  Lucia  MigUacio,  nrinccM 

of,  aiid  duchefs  of  Floridia,  ■econd  vilie  of 

Ferdinand  I.  ( Bourbon),  !211.  V1& 
Paichal  U.,  pope,  hoU»  a  coHOCil  at  Hc4ft, 

4S5. 
Patserini,  Cardinal,  portrait  of,  attiibutod  to 

Raphael,  191. 
Pa«o  d'Orta,  post  station,  473. 
>-—  di  Crocchio,  tavern,  408. 

del  Merc&nte,  500. 

Passiiorta,  Ixxxviii.  2d.  44.  83,  84,  85.  S57. 

tGH.  430. 
Fastina,  casale  of,  near  Amalfi,  8.^. 
Pateriio,  village  of,  near  Tramontl,  i236. 
Patintiico,  river,  481. 
Patria,  Ashing  hamlet  of  (Ltternuin\  in  the 

bay  of  Gaeta.  410. 

,  Lago  dl,  41 S: 

,  Torre  di.  the  tower  supposed  to  have 

been  built  of  the  nuiterialu  of  the  villa  of 
'   Scipio  Atricanua,  and  on  tbe  exact  site  of 

his  ti>iub,  412. 
Patvcus,  Greek  citv  of,  now  Pacria,  448. 
Paul,  St.,  at  Rhegium,  46*2. ;   at   Pwteoll, 

364.;  received  by  hU  ''brethren"  of  the 

Tyrian  station  at  that  port,  373.  ;at  Forum 


-it.^:"- 


pope  (Fanicsc),  portraits  of,  by 

Thlan  and  his  school,  1»1, 19S.  195. 
Pausanias,  his  account, of  tbe  StbyPs  tomb 

at  Cimia},  406. 
Pausilvpum,  the  villa  of  Lucullua,  on  the 

CapodiPosillpo^STO. 
Pedamentlna,  La,  the  ridge  on  the  southern 

flank  of  the  andeat  crater  of  Monte 

Somma,  S82.  302. 
PMavoti.  Greek  village  of,  457. 
Pedro,  Don,  of  Aragon,  brother  of  Alfonso 

I.,  his  tomb,  i4a 
Pelasgic  and  polygonal  rcmaina :  ^at  AUtri, 
.   43L,  at  Albe,  18.,  at  Amitemum,  29..  at 

Anagni.  40,  41.,  at  CastrlUmmare  ddla 

Bruca  (Velia),  274.,  at  Civiu  d'Aiitina. 

•  1&.  at  Aquino,  52.,  at  Arpino,  5&,  at  £o- 
jano,  H.,  in  the  Cicolano  district,  SL,  at 
Cora,  66..  at  Cum«,  406.,  at  Fondi,  74., 
at  Pregellc,  near  Ceprano,  45.,  at  Isernia, 
96.,  at  Itri,  76,  at  Nurma,  67.,  at  Segni, 

-    4a,  at  Terracina,  73.,  at  Vallo,  274. 
— —  letters  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  3Su. 
— —  tombs  at  Cuins,  408. 
Peltno^  &,  Gothic  church  of,  at  Pentima,32. 
Pellaro,    Capo   (Rhegium  PromotUoriuui), 

463. 
Peoati,  Punta  de*.  the  northern  point  of  the 

Miseni  Portus,  :>i«. 
Penua.  rains  of,  en  tlie  lake  of  Celano,  19. 
— ,  Puiita  di'lla,  promontory  of  the  Mare 

Pircolo,  483. 
,  Onofrio  da,  secretary  of  King  Ladis- 

laus,  his  tombu  I9u. 
palace,  at  Na|iles,  built  by  Onofrio  and 

his  brother  Antoni<^  the  prtvy  couiiciUor 

of  I..adislaus,  now  the  Palazzo  Monticelli, 

214. 
P«niu,  Francesco  Jt  FaUore)^  painter  of  the 
'    Roman  school,  pupil  of  Kaphael,  d.  1528, 

•  Ixxii.  192. 
PenU,  village  of.  508. 
Pentcdaltilu,  Albanian  village  of,  462. 
Pent. ma,  village  of  (Corfluium),  31. 


Pentimele,  village  of,  on  the  Faro,  461. 
Pepe,  General,  at  the  pan  of  Antrodoco, 

S6.  27. 
Pergolesi,  the  composer,  his  tomb,  377. 
Penano,  royal  chase  of,  2C8.  441. 
Perseus,  House  of  the  infant,  at  Pompeii. 

343. 
Persico,  sculptor,  17th  century,  IxvH.  138. 
Perth,  James,  earl  of,  Ix>rd  Chancellor  of 
7  Scotland  .it  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 

on  the  llqiivrartion  of  the  blood  oi  S>  Jm- 

nuarius,  120. 
Pertosa,  village  of,  441. 
Perugina,  Pietro  (Vannucci).  painter  of  the 

Umbriaii  school  b.  1446,  d.  1524,  Ixxi.  bis 

Assumption;  of  the  Virgin,  117. ;  Baptism 

of  ourSatiuur,  144.  192.  901. 
Perwait  Baidauare^  architect  and  painter 

of  the  school  of  Siena,  b.  1481,  d.  1536, 199. 
Pbscaba,  town  ami  fortress  of,  4. 

,  river,  4.  5. 15.  31. 

— rto  Chieti  and  Solroona,  14.;   to  Ter- 

moii,  L 
._,  Marquis  of.    See  D*.4valos. 
Pesce  spada  (swordflsh),  Asheriee,  Iv.  460. 
Pescennius  Niger,  the  emperor,  his  birth- 

place,  51. 
Pescina,  town  of,  19. 
Pescocanale,  village  of,  16. 
Peter,  St.,  traditions  of,  at  &   Pietro  ad 

Aram,  at  Naples,  143. 
•«»—  and  St.  Paul,  islands  of,  in  the  gulf 

of  Taranto  (Chceradse  InsuUe},  484. 
Peiilia,  the  capital  of  Lucania,  now  Monte 

del  la  Stella,  near  the  Punta  di  Licosa,  274. 
in  Calabria,  one  of  the  cities  founded 

by  Philoctetes,  now  Strongoli,  496. 
Petrarch,  on  the  gladiatorial  games  of  his 

day  in  Naples,  131. ;  on  Giotto's  paintings 

in  L'Ineorouata,  132.:   his  conversation 

with  King  Robert  the  Wise,  on  the  Grotta 

di  Posilipo,  and  the  poiHilar  belief  In  Vir^ 

§il*s  encnantments,  366.  ^  his  residence  at 
.  Loretizo,  134. ;  his  visit,  with  the  king, 
to  the  tomh  of  Virgil,  and  the  laurel  which 
he  plants,  368  ;  the  Venice  edition  of  1470, 
CM1  parchment,  20S. 

Pctreila,  castle  of,  scene  of  the  suflfbrings 
and  crime  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  22, 23. 

Petriszi,  village  of,  498. 

Pctronius  Artrter,  his  description  of  the 
GrotU  di  Posilipo,  36&  ;  his  death  at 
Cumse,  40a. 

Petrucci,  Antonello,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy  of  the  baroiw,  his  tomt),  1^7. 

palace,  at  Naples,  the  residence  of  An. 

tiMivllo,  214. 

Pettorano.  vilLif^e  of,  14. 

Pczzo,  Punta  del,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ca- 
labria, 4^1. 

PhsedruK,  takes  refuge  at  Pompeii,  317.;  his 
description  of  the  villa  of  Lucullus  at 
Misenutn,  4U1. 

Phaleruin  Promontorium,  now  Cs^  dl  Po- 
silipo, J7r. 

Philip  of  Anjoo,  son  of  Charles  1.,  married 
the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  emperor  of  Con- 
st;intiiio|>le  :  his  death  at  Kuggla,  473. 

— '—  I.,  princeof  iaranto,»on  o(  Charles  II., 
his  tomb  in  S.  Domenico  at  Naples,  lii6.  ; 
bis  monument  in  the  cathedral  of  Ta- 
ranto. 483. 

the  Hardy,  king  of  France,  his  ftioereal 

progress  throiigh  Calabria,  447. 

—  ti  ,  king  of  Spain,  his  portrait  by  Titian, 
J9& 
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Philip,  prince  of  Naples,' eldest  son  of  Carlo 
Borbone,  hU  tomb,  1£5. 

Philoctetes,  his  temple  to  Apollo  Alanu,  and 
tomb  on  the  Prom.  Crimissa,  485. 

Philodemus,  hl)i  treatises  on  music,  rbetortc, 
vice,  and  virtue,  in  pamri,  182. 

Philumena,  S.,  shrine  of,  at  Mugnano,  46t. 

Phlegrsan  fields,  S6e.  388.  ilS. 

Phtenicians,  the :  —  date  of  their  emigra- 
tion to  Southern  Italy,  406. ;  Phcenician 
origin    of  Naples,  93L,  of  SUbi»,  8^i., 

i  Surrentum,  i{3a,  Capres,  2S6L,  Salemuro, 
S64.    The  Syriac  origin  of  the  names  of 

,  Vesuvius,  Somraa,  Herculaneum,  Pom. 
peii,  and  StabiB.'ali  having  reference!  to 

I  the  volcanic  action  of  Vesuvius,  278.  Sll.; 
the  Syriac  names  of  Puteoli,  Avernus, 
Lucrinus,  the  Cimmerii,  Phlegm,  Cumse, 
Baiae,  Misvnum,  Elysium,  Litemum,  Pro- 
chyu,  Pithecusa,  Epomeus,  Typhsius, 
and  Arlmos,  referring  to  Uie  pliysical 
characters  of  the  country,  and  mostly  to 
volcanic  action,  361,  362.  390.  409L 

-.—  tomb*  at  Cuma*,  406. 

Physician,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  SiA 

Physicians  at  Naples,  &d 

Piawgi,  Padre  Antonio,  his  mode  of  unrolling 
the  papyri,  182. 

Planillo,  caeale  of,  near  Agerola,  S5SL 

Piano,  village  of,  5G8. ;  di  S.  Eligio,  464. 

dc  Cinquemiglia.  one  of  the  prindpal 

cattle  sUtions  of  the  Tavoiicre,  34.;  di 
Sorrento,  2S8. ;  dclia  Mattina,  465. 

Fiaiiura  palace,  at  Naples,  S15. 

— — ,  village  of,  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  of  the 
Camaldoli.  416. 

Piazza  cli  Pandola,  village  of,  S08. 

Piazii,  Padre  Glusepiw,  the  astronomer  of 

•    Naples,  his  discoveries,  lii)^  150. 

Picchetti  {Bartolommeo  Ptcckiam),  of  Per- 
rara,  architect,  16th  century,  Ixiv.  14L 

»^,  FraneetcOf  son  of  Bartolommeo,  archi. 
tect,  I7lh  century,  Ixiv.  105.  IS8. 

Piccini,  Niccolo,  the  composer,  hit  birth- 
place, 481. 

Piccini  no,  commands  the  army  of  Jdin  of 
Anjou  at  the  battle  of  S.  Flaviano,  II.; 

(  assists  Rugerotto  Celano  in  his  warfare 
against  his  mother,  18. 

Ficcolomini  fainil}*,  their  castle  of  BabKV 
rano,  16. ;  of  Sora,  48. 

.— -,  Antonio,  duke  of  Amalfl,  grand  Justin 
clary  of  the  kingdom,  dbtains  the  estates 
of  the  Celano  family  oy  gill  of  his  uncle, 
Pius  II.,  19,;  his  monument  to  his  wife, 
Mary  of  Aragon,  in  Monte  Oliveto,  141. 

Picentia,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini,  now 
Vicenza,  S67.  44a 

Pickpockets  at  Naples,  S^."]        ty 

Piedigrotta,  Festa  di,  113. 

1^6  di  Luco,  lake  of  (Lacus  Velinus),  S4. 

PiBDiMONTE,  town  of,  57. ;  manufactures, 
IL  ;  torrents  14. ;  village  of,  51. 

Pico,  himlet  of,  in  Ischia,  428. 

Pietra  Roja,  village  of,  19L 

^—  fungaia,  or  mushroom  stone  {Tuber» 
Mter  fungus feren$),  33,  459. 

Pietragalla,  village  of,  464. 

Pietre,  Le,  village  of,  near  Tramonti,  256. 

Pietro,  &,  village  of,  5U&  ;  in  Fine,  56. ;  in 
I«ama,  491. ;  Veraotico,  ib. ;  di  Vivona 
(Uipponium),  453. 

— -,  churches  of: — at  Naples:  ad  Aram, 
143.,  a  Majella,  or  I  Cclestini,  ib.,  Martire, 
ib.,  e  Paolo,  ib. ;  at  Scala,  253. ;  at  Ter- 
racina,  73. ;  at  Ncrano,  on  the  eastern 


coast  of  the  Sormitine  promontory  (buiK 

on  the  plan  of  a  basilica,  but  now  alwi- 

doncd),  2SJL 
Pietro,  Sl,  monastery  of,  on  the  island  of. 

that  name  in  the  gulf  ol'  Taranto,  464. 
— >..  Celestino,  S.,  monastery  oiL  on  Monte 

Morroue,  32,  33. ;  at  Naples  (a  Pietra*  a 

Majella),  I4a 

,  convent  of,  at  Averse,  scene  of  the 

murder  of  Andrew  of  Hungary,  hudiand 

of  Joanna  L,  8& 
Pignatelli,  Prince,  bla  possession  of  Cerig. 

noijL.  473. 
,  Bartolom'dieo,  archbishop  of  Cosenaa, 

his  desecration  of  the  grave  of  Manfred, 

506. 
Pigs,  white  breed  of,  formerly  celeteiUed  at 

Dentecane,  469. 
Pindar,  bis  description  of  the  situation  of 

Cumse,  403. ;  of  the  naval  victory  of  the 

Cummns  over  tlie  Etruscans,  404.;  of  the 

city  of  Locri  Epizephyrii,  SW. 
Pinna,  capital  of  the  Vestini,  now  CtviU  di 

Peune,  11. 
Pino,  Marco  di.    Sec  Skna,  Marco  da. 
Pimtun'ecMio,  BemardinOt    painter  of  the 

Umbrian  school,  b.  1454,  d.  1513, 14S.  198. 
Fiomba,  river  (Mairinus),  4. 
Piombo,  Fra  Sebastkuio  det^  painter  of  the 

VeneUan  school,  U  1485,  d.  1547, 191.  UH. 

216. 
Piperno,  trachytic  breccia,  found  at  Piannra 

416. 
— -,  town  of  (Privernum,  tbe  birthpUce  of 

Camilla),  71. 
Pipino,  Giovanni,  count  of  Minerrino,  cele- 
brated in  the  hutory  of  Rienzt,  executed 

as  a  rel>el  in  the  reign  of  Joanna  1.,  475. ; 

Giovanni,  minister  of  Alfonso  I.,  builds 

the  church  of  &  Pietro  a  Micella*  14&  ; 

his  tomb,  ib. 
Piui^  Niecolo  dl,  architect  and  sculptor  (0. 

I200L-1275),  UL  ;  designs  tbe  abbey  of  & 

Maria  dclla  Vittoria,  at  TagUaoosso.  17.  ; 

entrusted  with  the  works  of  Castel  delt* 

Ovo,  106. ;  designs  tbe  cathedral  it),  116.; 

8.  Lorenzo,  1S3L 
-— >,  GioMimi  du  son  of  Niocolo,  architect 

and  sculptor  (A.  1240— 1S20),  IxL  ;  his  de. 

sign  for  the  Castel  Nuoto,  103.  i   for  S. 

Maria  la  Nuora,  136. 
Pisans,  tbe,  their  war  with  the  rcpuldtc  of 

Amalfi,  245, 246. ;  their  attack  on  PoaU 
f  teno,  251.;  their  sack  of  Scala,  253. ;  their 

capture  of  Reggio^  462. ;  their  sack  of 

Ischi^  42a 
Pisciarelli,  the  (Pontes  Leucogsi),  alumi- 
nous waters  of  the  Solfktara,  387. 
Piscina  Mirabilis,  the  reservoir  of  the  Aqua 

Julia,  for  the  supply  of  the  Roman  fleet  at 

Misenum,  S99l 

,  and  Piscina  Grande,  at  Ponnoli,  383L 

Piscinola,  village  of.  near  Naples,  4il. 

Tucopio,  Greek  village  of,  455. 

Piso,  the  villa  of,  at  Baisp,  the  scene  of  tbe 

conspiracy  against  Nero,  396. 
Pithecusae,  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  island 

of,  now  Isctaia,  418. ;  derivation  of  the 

wo€d,4S0. 
Pitonius  fluv.  (La  Pedogna),  now  II  Gio- 

venco,  19. 
Pius  II.,  iwpe  (Piooolomini),  orders  Arpino 

to  be  spared,  when  ca|>tured  by  the  Ara- 

fonese  army,  on  account  of  Cicero  and 
Idrius,  50.  ;nls  troops,  inaidofFerdinaxNl 
of  Aragon,  sack  Castellainmare,  2X4. 
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Plus  IX..  pope,  at  Valmontone,  40. 

Pisxaca,  Punta,  one  of  the  eastern  promon- 
tories or  Procida,  417. 

Pizso,  II,  town  of,  i52L 

Finoferrato,  village,  5. 

Pizione,  II,  promontorj  of  the  Mare  Pic- 
colo, 483. 

Plaisano,  village  of,  i57. 

Plata,  Pedro  della^  Spanish  iculptor,  16th 
century,  Ixvii.  130. 144.  ? 

Platano,  river,  464. 

Platina,  his  notice  of  the  fifth  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  S82. 

Plato,  his  visit  to  the  Pythagorean  school  at 
Tarentum,  48S. 

Plautus,  his  mention  of  Cora,  Alatriuni, 
Sign  la,  Prsneste,  and  Phrysinone,  48.  6& 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  death  at  Stabiie  during 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (a.  d.  79),  SSS. ; 
on  the  calcareous  incrustations  of  the 
Silarus,  S268. :  his  description  of  Cicero's 
Acadeniia,  3^ ;  of  the  powder  of  the 
MonteK  Leucogai,  397. ;  of  the  murder  of 
Antonia  at  Bauii,  398. ;  of  the  olive  trees 
and  myrtle  of  Scipio  Afiricanus  at  Liter- 
num,  411. ;  of  the  GrotU  del  Cane,  414. ; 
of  the  separation  of  Procida  from  Iscbia 
by  volcanic  action,  417.;  of  the  cruptiona 
of  Iscitia,  480. ;  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
names  of  Ischia.  ib.  ;  of  the  subterranean 
course  of  the  Tanager,  442. ;  of  the  fil- 
berts of  .^vellino,  468. ;  of  the  well  of 
Mandurla,  486u 

......  tho  younger,  his  description  of  bis 

uncle's  death,  9S9. :  of  the  first  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  (*.  ».  79}  as  seen  flrom  Ml- 
senuro,  S80,  881. 

Plutarch,  describes  tbecondition  ofVesuvius 
in  the  time  of  Trajan  in  his  account  of 
the  encampment  of  Spartacus  in  the  cra- 
ter, S79l  ;  his  description  of  tiie  conference 
of  Augustus,  Antony,  and  the  younger 
Pompey  in  the  Miseni  Portus,  400. 

POf  Giaeomo  del^  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  d.  1 726,  Ixxvi.  122.  132.  144. 8  la 

Pocara,  village  of,  near  Tramonli,  236. 

Potlerico,  Enrico,  tomb  of,  133. 

Poet,  House  of  the  Tragic,  at  Pompeii,  338. 

Pogcrola,  casale  cf,  near  Amalfl,  25iQ. 

Pogglo  Piceiiza,  village  of,  31. 

Keale,  the  ruined  pialace  of  the  Ara- 

gonese  kings,  112. 

Poii,  his  mcjuurements  of  Vesuvius,  309. 

Policastro  library, at  Naples  (Duke  di  Forll, 
of  the  Carafa  family),  2U6. 

——.village  (Pyxus  or  fiuxentum)  and  gulf 
of,  275. 

Policoro,  the  farm  of  the  prince  of  Gerace 
in  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  4113. 

Poligiiano,  town  of  (Arnetum?),  489. 

Polistcna,  Albanian  village  of,  457. 

Folia,  I«i,  town  of,  441. 

Folia  Vea|iasia,  mother  of  Vespasian,  her 
birthplace,  25. 

Polvica.  village  of,  near  Tramonti,  256,; 
near  Na|iles,  431. 

Polygonal  remains.    See  Pelasgic 

Pompeii,  the  buried  city  of,  S16~36I. ;  mode 
of  reaching  it,  inn,  and  guides,  316  ;  situ, 
ation  and  history,  ib.  \  destruction,  317. ; 
discovery,  319. ;  walls  and  towers,  ib.  ; 
gates  and  streets,  320. ;  public  buildings 
and  domestic  architecture,  321.;  shops, 
324.  ;  present  state,  321.;  Street  of  the 
Tombs,  villa  of  Diomedcs,  325. ;  tombs, 
326—332. ;  villa  of  Cicero,  330. ;  Ilcrcu- 


lancum  gate,  and  Street  of  Herculaneiun. 
332.  Principal  houses :  —  house  of  Sal- 
lust,  335. ;  house  of  Pansa,  337. ;  House 
of  the  Tragic  Poet.  338.;  House  of  the 
Nereids,  339.  ;  bouse  of  Melcagor,  340.  ; 
House  of  the  Qusestor,  ib. ;  House  of  the 
Faun,  343. ;  Gate  of  Nola,  343. ;  temple 
of  Fortune,  344.;  Baths,  345.;  the  Forum, 
347. ;  temple  of  Jupiter,  ib. ;  the  prisonil 
ib.  I  the  public  granary,  ib, ;  temple  or 
Venus,  10. ;  Basilica,  34Sb ;  Curise  and 
JErarium,  ib. ;  houies  of  Championel, 
349. :  cryBto.ix)rticus  of  Eumachia,  ib.  j 
temple  of  Quirinus,  ib. ;  Dccurionate^ 
350. ;  House  of  the  Auguslals,  ib. ;  shops 
of  tho  money-changers,  ib. ;  Street  of 
Dried  Fruits,  i6. ;  Street  of  Abundance. 
351.  ;  Triangular  Forum  and  temple  of 
Neptune,  354..';  Great  or  Tragic  Theatre,. 
355.;  Small  TheaUe,  or  Odeum,  356.; 
the  Iseon,  357. }  Barracks  of  the  troops, 
358. ;  Amphitheatre,  359. 

-»-,  paintings  in  the  Museo  Borbonlco, 
153. ;  mosaics,  156. ;  fruits,  seeds,  bread, 
and  other  objects  of  domestic  interest, 
188. :  small  bronzes,  kitchen  utenrils, 
weights,  measures,  candelabra,  agricul- 
tural implements,  military  weapons,  aur- 
fical  and  musical  instruments,  &c,  18^.^ 
86. ;  Egyptian  antiquities  found  in  the 
Iseon  Isi. 

Pompei'us  Fcstus,  Latin  MSb  of  hie  philo* 
logical  remains,  203L 

Pompey  tho  Grea^  his  sic^  of  Asculiun,  3.  \ 
besieged  by  Csesar  in  Brundusium.  490. 

_—  the  younger,  his  conference  with  Au- 

f;ustus  and  Antony,  in  the  Miseni  Portus, 
or  the  partition  of  the  empire,  400. 

Poiitanus,  the  poet,  his  description  of  Balse, 
396  ;  his  account  of  the  festival  in  the 
crater  of  Astroni,  413L ;  builds  the  church 
of  &  Giov.  Evangelista,  131. ;  his  villa  at 
Ischia  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Campo 
del  Arso,  4SL  429. ;  hU  tomb.  131. 

Ponte,  casale  of,  near  Agcrola,  252. ;  village 
of.  near  Tramonti,  856. 

. I^jmdolfo,  village  of,  13.    See  Bridges.' 

PoNTEcoavo,  city  and  deleffition  of,  t)cTong- 
ing  to  the  Papal  States  (Interamna  a* 
Urim),  5S. 

Ponti  Roisi,  remains  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  the 
aqueduct  of  Naples,  100. 

Pontine  marshes,  extent,  history,  and  pre- 
sent state,  69,  TQ. 

Pontius,  C,  the  Samnite  general,  entrapa 
the  Roman  army  in  the  Caudine  Forks, 
and  comiwls  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke  % 
the  locality  examined,  501, 508. 

Potttone,  village  of,  formerly  Scaletta,  254^ 

Ponsa.  Island  of  (Fontia),  scene  of  early 
Christian  martyrdoms,  of  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  Roger  de  Loria  over  Conrad  Doria 
and  the  Sicilian  fleet,  and  celebrated  fov 
its  capture  in  the  last  war  by  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  79. 

Popoli,  town  of,  31. 

Population  of  the  kingdom  and  capital,  xiik; 
of  Castellammare  and  the  Sorrentine, pro- 
montory. 22.A 

Porcilc,  village  of,  444. 

Porcius,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii,  331. 

PorU,  delU,  GianbattisU,  the  mathema- 
tician, his  birthplace,  430. ;  his  tomb,  133. 

(ancient  gatewsys)  :— del   Arco.  the 

triangular   Pelasgic  gateway  at  Arpino, 
i       50.;  Aurea,  at  Atina,  48.  j  Aurea  Cthe 
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.    anAi  of  TriOai*>»  ^^  Benevento,  501;  d'Er- 

-  tolano,  ihe  HercuUneum  gate,  at  Pom- 
peii, i^l.  332. ;  di  NoU,  or  Gate  of  Isis,  at 

-  Pomfieii,  3t3. ;  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Aquino,  59. 
— ^  (modern  gateway*  at  Naplea)  Capuaua, 

Nolana,  del  Camine.  U edina,  di  Co«tan. 
tinopoli.  Alba,  di  &  Oennaroi  di  &  Gio- 
vanni, lot. 

Portella,  flrontier  itation,  near  Terracina,  74. 

Fornci,  town  and  palace  of  ( Herculis  For- 
ticam),  SSO.  Sll. 

,Forto  d'Ascoli.  3. ;  dl  Fermo,  2. ;  Pa^onc 
(Nuida),S78,  073  ;  dl  Recanati,  ^ 

.PortraiU :  —  of  Americu*  Vesputius,  190.  ; 
of  Cardinal  Bembo,  192. ;  Bernardo,  the 
engraver,  I»0. ;  Anne  Boleynl?),  191. ;  a 
Bourbon  prince,  uniuiown,  ih, ;  the  Bour- 
bon royal  family,  218.;  the  emperor 
Chariot  V.,  19S. ;  Pope  Clement  VU.(?). 

.    194.  ;  Vittoria  Colonna.  916. ;  Christopher 

.  Coiumbu*,  194  ;  Francesco  Ferdinando 
D'Avalo*,  marquis  of  Pescara,  916. ;  of  one 
of  the  D'Allliitu  ftmily  in  the  costume  of 
a  Knight  Templar,  S53. :  Qneen  Eliaa- 

.     beth  of  England,  ^{00. ;  Brasmus,  191. ; 

.    Aleitandro  Fame«e,  199. 207. ;  Giorgiooe, 

-  191. ;  Hago  Grotkut,  901. ;  Queen  Joanna 
lU  19&  9J9. ;  Don  John  of  Anstria,  1!iS. ; 
Pope  Leo  X..  194. ;  Madamo  M^e,.9fi0.  , 
Masanleilo^  197. ;  Massena,  fSD. ;  the  em- 

e^ror  Maximilian,  i^. ;  Murat,  9S0, ; 
apoleon,  A. ;  Neapolitan  archbishopa, 
117. ;    Cardinal     Passerini,    194. ;    PO|)e 

:  Taul  III.  (Famese).  191,  193.  195. ;  Phi- 
Up  IL  of  8|iain,  195. ;  the  princcsa  of  Eg- 

•  mond.  MO. ;  Raphael's  mother  (?),  IS^-, 
Rembrandt,  by  himself,  800.  912.;  Ru. 
bens,  ild.  I  Rutgertius,  201. ;  SoUmene, 

.  lSf7. :  Sleevens,  the  painter,  200. ;  Tlbaldeo, 
the  poet,  194. ;  Titi&n*s  wife,  192. ;  Pope 
Urban  IV.,  ib. ;  Vandyke.  SIA. ;  the  Vice- 
roys, from  Gonsidvo  de  Cordova  to  Count 
Daun,  207. ;  Zingaro  and  his  wife,  196. 

Poru  and  harbours  of  the  kingdom,  xii. :  — 
of  CasteUammarA,  224.;  Conca,  251.; 
Naples  (Porto  Piccolo,  P  Grandi*,  P. 
Miittare),  10!2. ;  Salerno,  266. ;  TermtHi, 

'   6.  t  Terracina,  73. ;  TNuano,  6. 

Portus  Albumus,273. ;  Herculis  (Nicotera), 
454.  i  Julius,  2U1. ;  Miseni,  400. ;  Pkrthe- 
nius,  448. 

Porzio.  Simone,  his  account  of  the  formation 

-  of  Monte  Nuovo,  388. 

Poiiideanc,  the  baths  erected  or  restored  by 

Posides,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  now 

the  Bagni  dl  Tritoli,  393, 394. 
Pondlum   Promontonum,   now   Punta   di 

Licosa,  274. 
Posidonia,    Photniclan    and    subsequently 
'    Acitsean  city  of,  In  the  gulf  of  Salerno, 
■    originally  Phlstu,  Posidonta    under   the 

Greeks.  Piestum  under  the  Romans,  268. 
Pesilipo,  hill  and  coast  of,  364.  ;  roads,  ib. 

365.  369,37a 
— ,  Grotia  di  365. 
— ,  Capo  di  (Phalerum),  370. 
FMitano,  town  of,  in  the  costiem  d'Amalfl, 

261. 
Post  office  at  Naples,  87. 
Posting,  xciii. 

Potame,  Greek  Tillage  of,  455. 
Potentia,  Lucaiiian  city  of,  now  Potenn, 

464. 
PomifCA,  city  of,  the  capital  of  Basilicata 

(PotenUa),  464. 
— —  to  Ban,  464. ;  to  Taranto,  465. 


Potenza,  Vielridl, Tillage  of  (CampiVetereaX 

464. 

,  Mattine  di,  Wt. 

Poussm,  Caspar  (Di^Arl),  painter  of  the 

Roman  school,  li.  1613.  d.  1(775, 900,  201. 
-Pocso  d'Albero,  taveni  of,  on  the  piain  of 

the  Tavoliere,  471. 

Raiignano,  sulphur  lake  ne«r    CItta 

Dueale,   «6;  d*Italia,  or    P.   d'AntuIlo, 
41.  ;  del  Imperatore,  at  Foggia,  479. 

Pozzolana,  the  volcanic  cement  of  Fozsuoli, 
Monte  NuoTO,  ftc..  381.  389.  41;i.  414. 

PozzuoLi,  town  of  (Puteoti),  374.  386. ; 
roads  to  it,  373.  ;  history,  374. ;  cathedral, 
376. ;    Piazza    Maggio're,     PSazza     della 

■  Malra,  the  Serapeon,  S7/. ;  physical 
changen,  379. ;  temple  of  Neptune,  temple 
of  the  Nymphs,  the  mole,  381. ;  baths  md 
Piscina  Grande,  382. ;  temple  of  Antinous, 
amphitheatre,  and  theatre,  383. ;  circus 
(stadium),  villa  of  Cicero,  tombs,  384. ; 
the  Cappuccini,  o86. 

Prajano,  town  of,  251. 

Pratola,  village  of,  469. 

-Prayers,  MS.  book  of.  with  illuminations  by 
Beato  Angelieo,  261. 

Presenzano,  village  of,  38. 

Presinaci,  Greek  village  of,  455. 

PretHy  Fra  Sonapenturn.  the  Carthusian, 
NeaiMlitan  architect,  17th  century,  105.14IX 

Preturo,  village  of,  508. 

Prezza,  Tillage  of.  33. 

Prignano.  village  of,  273. 

Printing  and  printers :  the  art  introdaced 
by  German  printers  invited  by  Ferdinand 

-  of  Aragon :  Sixtus  Ries«inger,  the  first 
printer  at  Naples,  his  Bftrtholo(>47I),  and 
the  JCsop  in  Latin  and  Italian  (1485),  20:;. : 
Matthias  Moravius,  his  edition  of  Jaous 
Marius  (1475),  the  Missal  of  1477,  20^.; 
worksof  theSicpbenses,  Giunti.  Elzerirs, 
ftc,  203. ;  the  MS.  correspondence  of 
Paulus  Manutitts  and  Caritinal  Seripandi 
on  the  publicaiion  of  the  Scriptures,  sft. 

Prisons,  the,  at  Poni|>eii,  347. 
Prochjrta  Insula,  now  Procida,  417. 
Phocida,  island  or(Prochyta),  41ri— «I8. 
,  John  of,  author  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 

his  birthplace,  265. ;   created  marquis  of 

Tramoiitl  by  Manfred,  237. ;  his  pablte 
'    works  at  Salerno,  264b  263. ;  derives  his 

name  from  his  possession  of  the  i»land  of 

Procida.  418. 
Procolo,  S.,  cathedra!  of,  at  Pozzuoli,  376. 
Procopius,  hie  descriptions  of  the  third  and 

fourth  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  282. 
Propertius.  on  the  joses  of  Pwstum,  272.  ^ 

on  the  dlssipfttions  of  Baiae,  395. 
Proserpine,  grove  and  temple  of.  at  Hippo* 

nium,  destroyed  by  Count  Roger  of  Sicily 

to  build  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 

Mileto,  453. 4:4. 
Prosper,  St ,  of  Aquitaine,  Latin  MS.  ot  his 

Codex,  203. 
Protestant  burial-ground  at  Naples,  146. 
colonics  of  Calabria  in  the  14th  centiiry, 

their  history  and  extermination,  441 
Provedo,  Padre  Pietro^  the  Jesuit  aFchitcct, 

16th  century,  Ixiii.  129L 
Provinces  of  the  kingdom,  xiii. 
Prussia,  king  of,  house  of  the,  at  Pompeii, 

351. 
Psyche,  the  celebrated  faagment  of  Greek 

sculpture  in  the  Musco  Borbonico,  found 

at  ancient  Capun,  arid  attributed  to  Praxi. 

telci(?),  166. 
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.PulcincHa,  lineally  descended  Trom  fche  Ob 
can  Mxccus  of  AtcHa»83.88,89.;  bb  birth- 
place. 4J1.  501. 

Pulo  Ui  Molletta,  nitre  caverns,  478. 

Puugadi,  Greelc  village  of,  456l 

Funtadel  Palo,  the  highest  northern  margin 

of  Veiuvius,  320. ;  measurements,  3U0. 
•Puoti  library,  at  Naples  (Marquis  Puoti), 
SU6. 

Pupius,  house  of,  at  Pompeii,  334 

Turple  dye  of  Tarentum,  48id- 

Puted,  the,  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  at 
Pompeii,  355. 

Puteoli,  Phoenician  city,  now  Pozzuoli,  374. 

Pyrrhuf,  king  or  Epirus.  the  scene  of  his 
first  battle  with  the  Romans,  493.  i  his 
alliance  with  Tarentum  in  the  Ten  Years' 
War,  4tS2. ;  flghu  with  the  consni  Curius 
the  drawn  battle  of  Aseulum,  471.;  his 
project  for  throwing  a  bridge  over  the 
Adriatic,  487. 

Pythagora*,  his  residence  and  death  at 
Mctapontum,49S. ;  bis  league  of  Crotona, 
4»6. 

Pythagorean  sufaoota,  at  Crotona,  496. ;  at 
Tarentum,  482. 

Pyxu*.  or  huxentum,  Lucaoian  tmra  of, 

.    now  Policaitro^  87& 

ettadriga,  Hooie  of  the,  at  PoiDDeit,  34i 
uadrivium,  the,  at  Pompeii,  343, 314. 

,  shops  of  the,  343,  344. 

Quaestor,  Hoase  of  the,  at  Pon^ll,  SiO. 
Qualiano,  village  of.  431. 
'Quffroio,  sculptor,  ITtli  century,' IxtU.  138. 

euirinus,  temple  o^  at  Pompeii,  349. 
ui-»i-tana,  casino  of,  formerly  the  country 
palace  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  883. 

Raganello,  river,  444. 4M. 

ftailroada,  xcv. :  —  to  Caakellammare,  219.i 
to  Noccra,  840. 857. ;  to  Caaetu,  xct. 

A^ano,  town  of,  3S. 

^Raphael  (Sanxio^  of  Urbino,  tb«  great 
master  of  the  Roman  school,  b.  1483,  d. 
1580:  the  Holy  Family.  "  Madonna  col 
divino  amore,"  in  the  Museo  Borbonlco, 
194. ;  portraits  of  TibaUeo  and  Cardinal 
Passerini  (?),  194. ;  repetitions  of  the 
Orleaiia  Madonna,  the  Madonna  del 
Passeggio,  &c.  (?),  198. ;  eopy  of  his  por- 
trait or  Leo  X.  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  19t, 
195. ;  the  Madonna  and  Child,  in  the  Royal 
paUce,  V!07.  818. 

Rapido,  rtver  (Vinlua),  58. 

Rapolla,  village  of,  434. 

Ravbllo,  town  of,  in  the  costiera  d*  Amalfi, 
.     S54. 

Reading  rooms  at  Naples,  87. 

Reate,  Sabine  town  of,  uow  Hieti,  84. 

Rsoaio,  city  or,  the  capital  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.  (Rhegium),  46i. 

Reiclna  InabeiU,  viUa,  on  the  Capodimontc 
at  Naples,  818. 

palace,  at   Naples  (Duke  of  Reglna), 

815. 
Reg)  LaRni,  the  stream  so  called  (Clanius), 

418.431.  501. 

Regnier,  GeD<>ral,  the  French  commander  in 
Calabria,  defeats    the   NeapoliUn   army 

.  under  Colonel  Sciarfa  at  the  battle  of 
Lagonegro,  448. ;  defeau  General  Damas 
at  Campotcne»e,  444. ;  is  defeatctl  by  Sir 
John  Stuart  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  450. ; 
defeau  the  prince  of  Ueue  PhiUpatadt 


near  Mtlelo,  457. ;  bams  Strongoli  during 
his  retreat,  4!>d 
Eeg4)lia,  MickeU  (Sici)iano),  painter  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  1 7th  oenturv,  pupil  of 
Corensio.  858. 
Reid,  Mr.  Francis  Nevile,  his  Rufolo  [Mlace 
at  liavello,  'ihb. 

Relics :  —at  Amalfi^  body  of  St.  Andrew  the 
Apottle,  847.,  a  portion  of  the  True  Croat, 
a  thorn  from  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the 
bodies  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  Of 
Sc  Vitus  and  of  St.  Macaritts,  the  beads 
of  St.  Pancras,  St.  James  the  Less,  aikl 
St.  Basil,  the  arm  of  St.  George,  the  hand 
of  St.  Philip  the  Aprstle,  two  bonea  of 
Zachariah,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  and 
some  bones  of  the  Innocents,  848. ;  at 
Bari,  body  of  a  Nicola.  VM, ;  at  Minori, 
body  of  S.  IVoHmena,  855. ;  at  Mugmmo^ 
shnneof  S.Philumena,'467.;  htNaplfSt  the 
Uood  of  S.  Januarius  (San  (iennamV  118 ; 
at  Pagani,  body  ot  S.  Alfonso  Lliruori, 
859.;  at  PoT^ioti^  bodies  of  S.  Proeolo 
and  other  taints  who  suA^red  martyrdom 
with  8.  Januariut,  376. ;  (at  the  (^|ipuo- 
cini),  the  stone  on  which  S.  Januarius 
was  martyre<t,  3BA. ;  at  Prajano  the  arm 
and  knee  of  St.  Luke,  851 . }  at  RmiMo^ 
blood  of  S.  Pantalcone,  855. ;  at  Salerno, 
the  body  of  St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist, 
86^ ;  at  raranto,  the  body  of  S.  Cataldo, 
48Si 
.  Bemirandi  (  Paul  Fan  Rin),  painter  of  the 
Dutch  school,  b.  1006,  d.  1674,  80a  Sli. ; 
bis  own  nortruit,  8U0.  818. 

Rendina,  river,  437. 

REfffi  OP  Anjou,  Kiko  or  NAFf.B8,  defeated 
by  Alfonso  L  of  Aragon  at  the  battle  of 
Troja,  sm. 

Reserved  cabinet,  the,  in  the  Museo  Borbo* 
nieo,  1891 

ReaiNA.  town  of  (Retina,  the  port  of  Hercu- 
laneiim),  2)iU.  311. 

Restitute,  a,  basilica  of,  at  Naplea,  the 
original  cathedral  of  the  Greek  ritual, 
117- ;  church,  convent,  and  fcsta  of,  .at 
Ischui,  486. 

Revenue  and  public  debt,  xxx. 

Bhegtum,  EulKsnn  city  of,  now  Reggio,  461 

— —  Piomonlorium,  now  Capo  Pcllaro,463. 

Kiace,  village  of,  499. 

Riberu.     See  SpafnoteOd. 

Ricadi,  Greek  village  of,  455. 

Riccia,  Bartolommeo  di  Capua,  Princijie 
del  la,  his  palace,  815. ;  builds  the  Gothic 
doorway  of  S.  I^orenco,  193. 

-.->- palace  ((^unt  di4la  Saponara),  815. 

Ricciarrii  villa,  or  Villa  Caroaldoli,  on  the 
hill  of  the  Chiaja  (Count  de  Camaldoli), 
819. 

Rice,  cultivation  and  treatment  of,  I. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  his  visit  to  Scala,  in 
the  costiera  of  Amaifi,  853. 

Riootte,  of  the  l^ivoliere,  47& 

RiKTf,  Papal  city  of  ( Reate),  J24. 

Rio,  iK  river,  14. 

^—■^^  Frcddo,  Papal  frontier  station,  17' 

Rionero,  town  of,  in  fiasilicata,  434  ;  vil« 
lage  of,  33. 

Ri|Mi,  Father,  the  missionary,  founder  of  the 
Chinese  college  at  Naples,  147. 

Ripalimosini,  village  of,  18. 

Ripatrancone,  town  of.  3. 

Hiiorto.  post  station,  445. 

Rivas,  de.  Dr.  Chevalley,  on  the  mineral 
waters  of  Castcllammare,  285. ;  his  works 
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on  the  mineral  waten  of  lichla,  and  i^ 
Mdence  in  the  island,  424. 

Rivera,  Don  Parasan  de«  duke  d*A!cal4, 
viceroy  of  Philip  II.  of  ^>n,  hit  road  to 
Puteoli  ( Via  Rivera),  365.  Sd9.;  h!i  perse- 
cation  of  the  Protestants  in  Calabria,  446. 

Rivelto,  village  of,  443. 

Rivers  of  the  kingdom,  vil. 

Riuuto,  Capo,  one  of  the  lapygum  tria  Pro- 
montoria,  4Ei7. 

Roads,  xci. 

RoBBBT  THB  WiBB,  Kiifo  OP  KAn.B8,  third 
son  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  builds,  when 
duke  of  Calabria,  the  forUfied|  flrontier 
town  of  Citta  Oucalc.  25.;  employs  Giotto 
to  decorate  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo,  106. ; 
founds  C.  Sant'  Elmo,  1C7.,  the  churdi  of 
&  Chlara,  and  brings  Giollo  tnuk  Florence 
to  decorate  it,  184. ;  complelet  the  port 
of  Salerno,  266.;  his  residence  at  the 
Rufolo  palace,  at  Ravel  lo,  255. ;  his  Tisit 
to  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo.and  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  accompanied  Of  Petrarch,  366. 
968. ;  his  tomb,  Ii5. 

«— -  of  Ai^ou,  son  of  Charles  I.,  bis  tomb 
at  Nocera,  259. 

V—  of  Bsri,  chancellor  of  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou,  who  read  the  sentence  oq  Conradln, 
his  tomb,  480. 

Roeea  del  Cerro,  village  of,  17. ;  di  Cagno, 
21.30.  i  di  Como,  S6. }  d'Aroe,  45. ;  — 
Ferrata,  village  of,  485. ;  Imperiale,  village 

t  of,  49-i. ;  Massima  (Arx  Carventana),  6&  ; 
di4  Mezso,  21.  30.;  Honana  (extinct 
crater),  58.  {  PIpirosta,  38L ;  Roocarasa, 
village  of,  35^ ;  San  Felice,  46B. ;  Seeca, 

'   town  of,  51.  i  Valloscura,  34. 

Roocaromana  villa,  on  the  Posilipo  (Duke 
of  Roccaiomana),  219. 

Roccella,  townof  (Roumechium),  4S9i 

Rocciola,  Punta  di,  north-eastern  promon. 
tory  of  Procida,  416,;417. 

Rocero,  torrent,  493. 

Rocoo,  Fra,  the  Domenican,  at  Naples,  IISL 

— — ,  &,  village  of,  near  Naples,  431. 

BoderigOy  LuigL  and  his  nephew,  Oio  Ber- 
nardmo^  the  Sicilian,  sometimes  called 
simply  Bernardino  or  Bernardino  Sfd- 
It'ano,  'Ml  Pittor  S.into,*'  painters,  17th 
century,  Ixxv    139, 140,  141.  198. 

Rogadeo  family,  at  Ravello,  255. 

RoosR  I.  (KooBB  Bubsa),  Dvkb  op  Apvlia 
AND  Calabria,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
acknowledged  by  Amaifl  as  sovereign, 
M5.  ;  his  tomb,  864. 

——  II.,  FIBST  KlNQ  OP  NaPLBB  AND  SlCfLT, 

bom  at  Mileto,  454. ;  proclaimed  king  by 
the  imrllament  of  Salerno,  S65. ;  crowned 
in  the  priorv  of  S.  Nicola  at  Bari,  480.  i 

[  holds  a  parliament  at  Ariano  after  his 
victory  over  Innocent  II.  and  the  prince 

:  of  Capua,  471.  ;  be«ieges  and  captures 
Naiiles,  95. ;  attacks  and  conquers  AmalA, 
245.;  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Scafati, 
258. ;  his  residence  at  Poisuoli,  376.  j  his 
coronation  chair,  480. 

,  Count,  of  Sicily,  father  of  Roger  II., 

married  to  his  first  wife,  Eremberga,  at 
Mileto,  454. ;  dies  there.  In  1101,  fb. ; 
enrichos  the  cathedral  of  F<wsia,478. ;  the 
Sarcophagi,  which  containedhis  ashes  and 
those  of  Eremberga  at  Mileto,  now  in  the 
Musco  Borbohico,  168. 

— ,  son  of  Tancred,  marries,  at  Brundu- 
siuin,  Irene,  daughter  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Isaac,  490. 


Rogers,  Mr.,  his  ■'Italy"  quoted  oa  the 
temples  of  Pastum,  9H9. 

Rogliano,  town  of,  449. 

Roman  architecture,  IviL 

.-—  military  architecture:  walls  and  towers 
(Pompeii),  319. ;  double  gate  and  poit- 
cuHis,  3dS. 

— —  antimiities,  paintings,  and  mosaiei.  See 
Museo  Bocbonlco. 

— '  remains :— at  Albe,  18. ;  Aquino,  51, 
52.  :  Ascoli.  3. ;  AUna,  48. ;  Capri,  2S5. 
236.  ;  Capua,  82. ;  Carsoli,  17. ;  CassaDO, 
44t.;  Chietl,  15. ;  Chieuti,  6.;  Civita  di 
Penne,  11.;  Cora,  65.;  Ferentino,  48.; 
Fondi,  75. ;  Gaeta,  78. ;  Hemibuteum. 
312.;  Isemla,  37.;  near  Isola,  oo  the 
LIris,  46. 48. ;  Lanclano,  5  ;  I«arino,  12. ; 
Massa,  SS4w;  Misenum,  40a ;  Paestum, 
272. ;  Pompeii,  319-..36I. ;  Poxsuoli,  376. ; 
Rajano  (aqueductt  of  Corfinium),  SJL: 
near  Rieti  ^supposed  to  be  the  fialaoe  of 
Vespssian),  26. ;  San  Benedetto,  19. ;  Ssn 
Vittorino  (Amitenmm),  29. ;  Sepino.  13. ; 
Sessa,  81. ;  Sorrento,  231. ;  Teramo,  IL  : 
Torre  del  Greco  (Oplonti),  221 .;  Torre  de* 
Tre  Pontl,  69. ;  Tks  Tabernc,  SB. ;  Vasio 
d^Ammooe,  6L 

inscriptions  :  —  at  Aquino,  5L ;  Avex- 

xano,  17.;  Ferentino,  41,  42.  ;  Iscmia. 
37.;  PosxuoU,  381.385.;  San  Benedetto^ 
&C.,  19. ;  San  Vittorino,  29. ;  Sepino,  13. ; 
Teano,  68.;  —  in  the  Musco  Borbonioo, 
172.  i  m  the  Villa  Rcgina  Isabella  (Ikom 
Psestum),  218. 

Romanesaue  architecture.  See  Lombardo- 
Saracenic. 

Romano,  Ambrogio,  Ushcm  of  ICinoti,  tomb 
ot  256. 

RoMB  to  Niqilet,  by  San  Oermano,  39. ;  by 
Terradna,  69. 

Romito,  river  and  fhlls  of  the,  16. 

Boncaiit't  Cristofano,  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  b.  1652,  d.  li£6,  128. 

Rondinella,  Punta,  In  the  gulf  of  Tsrantou 

Jlof  a,  Franeeeoo  di.    See  Paceoeo. 

— — ,  Annella  rfi,  nieoe  of  Paeeoco,  d*  1649, 

painter  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and  pupil 

of  Stanzioai,  Ixxvi.  139. 
^—fSaiPotor^  painter   of  the  Neapolitan 

school,  pupil  of  Ani^lo  Falcone,  b.  1615, 

d.  1673,  Ixxvii.  190. 198,  iga  9UI.«I0.  216.; 

his  birthplace,  43a  ;  his  resideDce  aoMng 

the  robbers  of  Monte  Sant'  Angelo^  M2.  ; 

at  La  Cava,  26i. 
Rosamo,  loirn  or',  454. 457. 
Rose,  Le,  village  of,  445. 
Boses  of  l^Mtum,  272. 
Rositt\  Giobatlfetat  of  Forli,  pahitcr,  I6th 

century,  65. 
Roieto,  village  of,493L 
ItossANO,  city  of,  495. 
RoeaetUno^  Antonio^  Florentine  sculptor,  16th 

century,  pupil  of  Donatello,  Ixvii. ;    his 

celebrated  Presepio  and  Crudflzion,  in 

Monte  Oil  veto,  141. 
Roeti,  MatUa  de\  architect  of  the  17th  een» 

tury,  pupil  of  Bernini,  4a 
Rota,  Jlernardino,  the  poet,  his  tomb,  bikI 

that  of  his  wife  Porxia  Capeee,  125. 
Rotaro,  Monte,  crater  of,  in  Ischia,  eruption 

of,  producing  the  lava-curreut  of  Oaca- 

velles  and  Zara.  419. 
Rotino,  village  of,  274. 
Rotonda,  La,  village  of,  443. 
Roumechiuni,  city  of,  now  Roccella,  4SSL 
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Hound  tomb,  the»  at  Pompeii,  S28. 
RoTcto,  Val  di,  16. 

Royal  palace,  at  Cawrta,  61. ;  at  Maplm. 
K  506. ;  of  Capodlmontc,  S07.;  of  Portici,  S90l1 
— —  caaino,  in  the  Cbiatamonc^  808.;  feudal 

maniion  at  Palma,  275.  ;  caaino,  at  lachia, 

499. ;  farm,  at  Carditcllo,  431. 
AmAau,  l^cter  Paul^  painter  of  the  Flemish 

achool  (fl.  1577-.1640).  SlXL  SOS.  SISL  214.  ; 

his  portrait  by  Vandyke,  9Hx. 
Rubi,  Greelc  city  of,  now  Ruto,  47a 
Rucofo,  torrent,  493. 
Rudic,    the    Urtbplaoe  of  Ennlua,  near 

Lecce.4«6. 
Rufib,  F.  Fabrixio,  grand  prior  of  Capua, 

and  captain  general  of  the  navy  of  Jeru- 

•alem,  butlda  the  Bagnara  palace,  with 

the  spoil*  of  the  Sultana's  galley,  209. 
Rufolo  familv:   Nicolo,  duke  of  Sorn,  and 

grand  admiral  of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily, 

rounds  cathedral  of  Ravelio,  254. ;  Nioolo, 

his  descendant,  erects  the  pulpit,  ib, ;  the 

Palaiso  Rufolo,  255. 
Suie»t  Flemish  painter  of  thp  l/th  century, 

the  pupil  of  Rubens,  28. 
Rutgertius,  portrait  of,  by  Mirerelt,  SOI. 
Ruvo,city  of  (Rubi),  479. 


SabUUint,  Andrea.  See  Salemo,  Andrea  dU 

Sabbato,  river,  468. 5Ca  506,  507. 

Sabiiius,  S.,  cathedral  of,  at  Canoaa,  474^ ;  at 

Bari,4Sl. 
Saccioue,  rirer,6i 
Saccb,  river,  44. 

Sacrificial  veueis,  in  bnnise,  found  at  Pom- 
peii, las. 
SaflVon,  growth  of,  1. 
Sagittario,  river  (Acqoa  della  Foce),  31b 
Sacra  fluv.,  now  the  Alaro,  499. 
Sala,  La,  town  of  (Marcelliana),  442.1 

di  GioJ.  villaae  of,  S74. 

Salandrella,  river  (Acalandrui),  498. 
Salapia,  city  of,  ruins  on  the  banks  of  the 

lake  now  the  Lago  di  Salpi,  510. 
Salentinum  Promontorium,  now  Capo   dl 

Leuca,  487. 
Salkmno,    city  of,    capital  of  Prindpato 

Citra,  26^-266. 
— ^,  the  Lombard  prinoei  of  Salerno,  their 

war  with  Amalfl,  943. 
— — ,  medical  school  of,  265. ;  their  Jealousy 

of  the  Bagni  di  Tritoli,  99*. 
.  H.  R.  H.  the  prince  of,  hii  villa  at 

Resina  (La  Favorita),  SSO. 
— ,  Andrea  di  {Sahoatinih  painter  of  the 

Neapolitan  school,  jiupil  of  Raphael,  b. 

1480,  d.  1545,  Ixxi.  128.  130.  136. 139.  J 97. 

ija 

Snlice,  village  of,  on  the  Faro,  461. 

Salina  Grande,  at  Taranto,  485. 

Salino  Maggiore,  river,  4. 

Salpi,  Lago  di,  salt  lake  (near  Salaplm),  510. 

Salfust,  house  of,  at  Pompeii,  335. 

— — ,  the  historian,  his  birthplace,  29. 

Salsus,  river,  268. 

Salto.  river  and  valley  of  the,  81. 25. 

Salvatore,  S.  .church  of  (di  Bireto),  Atrani,252. 

Saltiati^  SUvestro^  delt  Aquiia,  sculptor  and 

architect  of  15th  century,  Ixii.  27.  3&  104. 
Samadium,  city  of,  now  Muro,  49:^. 
Samniuin,  city  of,  now  Campobasso,  12. 
Siin  Biagio,  village  and  hot  baths  of,  449. 
SanciA.  queen  of  Robert  the  Wise,  founds 

church  of  Nunsiata.  131. 
Sand-bath«  of  lichia,  426. 
Sancii*t  de,  Giacamo,  Neapolitan  architect. 


pupil  of  Mtfuccio  IL,  d.  1435,  IsIL  107. 196. 
m  13&  S14 

SmifeUce^  Ferdhumdo,  Neapoliun  architect. 
U  1675,  Ixiv.  IxvU.  123.  130.  139.  214, 215. 
217.: 

palace,  built  by  Ferdinaodo  for  his  own 

use,  215. 

.  Oiobattista,  his  tomb,  125. 

Samgallo,  AntOHio,  Florentine  architect,  d. 
1546.  Ixiii.  3. 

— — ,  Praneetco^  son  of  Oluliano,  sculptor, 
I6th  century,  IxviL  55. 

San  Obssiano,  town  of  (Casinum),  5S. 

Sangone,  river.  5(17. 

Sangro.  river,  6. 

— -  ffimily.  princes  of  San  Severo.  See 
San  Severe. 

Sao  Lucido,  town  of  (Temeea),  447. 

San  Marco,  vilhige  of,  445. 

Sanmatiino,  MeapoliUn  sculptor.  18th  cen- 
tury,  Ixvil.  124,  12&  128.  131.  138. 

Sannassaro,  the  poet,  founds  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Parto,  on  the  site  of  his  villa 
destroyed  in  the  siege  of  1588,  136,  137.  ; 
his  tomb,  137. 

Sannelia,  Simonetti,  tomb  of,  253. 

Sannore,  river,  507. 

San  Severino  family :  their  castle  of  S.  Ni- 
cola,  at  San  Severino,  506.:  another,  at 
Minori,  2.56L ;  their  church  of  GesiH  Nuovo, 
built  in  the  palace  of  Roberto  Sanseverino, 
prince  of  Salerno,  129.}  Tommaso,  high 
constable  of  Joanna  I.,  his  tomb,  5116. ; 
monument  of  Galeaszo,  15th  cent,  136. ; 
tombs  of  the  brothers  Jacopo,  Ascanio,  and 
Sigismondo.  poisoned  by  their  uncle,  144. 
See  also  Bislgnano.  prince  oC 

San  Severo,  city  of.  6. 

— ,  princes  of  the  Sangro  family ;  their 
tombs  and  allegorical  statues,  13S. 

-—palace,  at  Naples,  215. 

San  disto,  village  of,  445. 

Santa  Croce,  village  of,  near  Na|de«,  431. 

Saniacroeet  Gtroltuno,  Neapolitan  sculptor, 
d.  1537.  IxviL  122.  12&  13U.  133,  134,  135. 
137. 142,  143. 

— — .  da,  GiroUtmo,  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school  (it  1530),  192. 

SanUtfede^  Franoaeot  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan  school,  pupil  of  Andrea  di  Salemo 
(0.  1560),  IxxL  116. 122.  128,  129.  136L 139. 
141. 144. 

— — ,  Pa&ri»h,  ion  of  Francesco,  b.  1560.  d. 
1634. 199. 

Santangelo  palace,  at  Naples,  formerlv  the 
palace  of  Diomedc  Carafa,  count  of  Mad- 
daloni,  216. 

—  villa,  at  PoUena  (Cav.  Santangelo) 
219. 

Santobuono  palace,  at  Naples.  217. 

Santo  Pio  library  (Prince  dl  Santo  Pio), 
206. 

Sapri,  vilUffe  of  (Scidme),  275. 

Saracens,  the,  in  the  9th  centurv,  at  Capua, 
60. :  Saracens  of  the  emperor  Frederick  11. 
at  Lucera,  7, 8 ,  at  Nocora,  259. }  of  Man- 
fk-ed,  at  San  Germano,  5&,  at  Atrani,  253., 
at  Ravelio,  Q53.t  at  Cetara,  256 ,  at  the 
battle  of  Benevento,  5(i5  i  their  strong- 
hold at  Bar!  wrested  fhnn  them  by 
Louis  II.,  the  great-grandson  of  Charle- 
magne, 479.;  their  settlement  at  Agropoli, 
273.,  at  Gerace,  500. ;  their  attacks  on 
AmalA,  244.;  their  conquest  of  Salerno, 
284  ;  their  sack  of  Psstom,  Si;9. ;  their 
seiaure  of,  and  subsequent  settlement  at, 
Poizuoli    under  the  protection  of  tlie 
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Normkn  ptinoct,  370,  377. ;  their  Mck  «f 
Bale,  39t>.,  of  MUenum,  401.,  of  Cums, 
405i ;  thfir  aUack  of  I«chia,  4S0. ;  their 
capture  of  Repgio^  4^. 

Saracenic  architecture:  crypt  of  S.  Nicola 
at  Bari,  480. ;  tower  of  cathedral  at  Bari, 
481.;  buildings  at  Geracc,  5(10  ;  raonaistery 
of  S.  Lionardo  and  the  Madonna  dl  Xi- 
ponto,  near  Manfredonia,  50H. ;  the  Sarace. 
nesque  tower  at  Atraiii,  25S ;  the  Rufolo 
palace,  at  Kavelio,  SS3. 

Saracino,  river,  494. 

S&RNo,  town  of,  on  the  Vesuvian  plain, 

.  river  (Sarniu),  258.  275.  SOT,  fi08. 

Sarreti'lia,  river,  503. 

Sarto.  Andrea  del,  painter  of  the  Florentine 

school,  b  1488,  d.  15S0,  SI9l  iSO.(r);  the 

celebrated  copy  of  Raphael'a  portrait  of 

Leo  X.,  194.  199.  SOI.  218. 
Soasinoro,  town  of.  Id. 
Sasvtferrato  {Giobattitta  SaMda),  painter 

of  the  Roman  school,  b.  1G05»  d.  1685. 

192.  201. 
Satanasso,  river,  494. 
Satriano,  village  of,  499, 

pal.ti-e,  at  Naples,  217. 

Saussure,  hia  measurements  of  VesuTin,S09. 
Savignano,  vlllajte  of,  471. 
Savo,  village  of,  486. 
Savone,  river  (Savo),  58.  82. 
Savuto,  river,  449. 

Scacciii,   Professor,  on  the  Vesurian  mi- 
nerals, £09. 
Scafatl,  town  of,  258. ;  battles  of,  ib. 
ScALA,  town  of,  in  the  costicra  of  Amalfi, 

fLiS.  * 

Scalandrone,   the  sUe  of  Cicero's  Cuman 

villa,  403. 
Scalea,  town  of,  447. 
Scaletta,  suburb  of,  now  Pontone,  2S4. 
Scanderbeg,  the  Greek  colonies  settled  by 

him  in  C  apltanara,  gic,  455. 
Scanno,  lake  and  town  of,  34. 
Scaricaiojo  (the  wharf},  the  landing-place 

so  cilletl,  on  the  bay  of  Salerno,  ao*.  241. 
Scaurus,  rcuiams  of  villa  of,  at  G^eta,  78. 
Scavo  Nuovo,  at  HercuUneura,  315. 
ScJUffiTy  Flemish  painter,  144. 
SekiantarcW,  Pompeo,  architect,    pupil  of 

Vanvitelli,  I x v.  213. 
SchtdanCt    Bartolommeo,      painter   of  the 

school  of  Parma,  d.  1615,  190.  192.  195. 

ScOi . 
Sciarfa,  Colonel,  commander  of  the  Nenpo- 

litan  army,  deretited  by  General  Rpgnier 

at  Lagonegro,  442.  j  defeats  the  republicans 

at  Lagonegro,  443. 
Sciarni,  Marco,  the  captain  ofbanditti  in  the 

16th  century,  who  held  the  pasA  of  Itrt, 

and  offered  a  free  passage  to  Tasso,  75. 
Scidros,  Lucanian  city  of,  now  Sapri,  275. 
Scigliano  Diano,  a  collection  of  agricultural 

villages.  419. 
Scilla,  Ncaiwlitan  sculptor,  16th  centurv. 

l«i.  •* 

Scijiio  Africanus,  his  villa,  death,  and  tomb 

at  Liternum,  410. 

,  celebrated  bronze  bust  of,  177. 

ScoiBO,  Ix),  village  of,  4*1, 

Scortiatis,    Giulio   de,   the   favourite   and 

councillor  of    Ferdinand   L   of  Aragon. 

builds  the  Pianura  palace,  215. 
Sertya,  Ctto.  Pirro  Luigi,  Simnith  engineer 

oi  the  16th  century,  Ixiij.  2a  107. 
Scrope,  Mr.  Powlett,  on  the  geology  of  the 


Ponza  islands, 90. :  on  the  pisoliflc  globules 
formed  by  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
eru]ition  oT  I8S2,  303. ;  on  the  meaanre- 
ment  of  Punta  del  Palo,  3P9. 

Sculptor.  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  jea 

Sculpture,  ancient,  lix.     Sfe  also 
Borbonico. 

— — ,  medieval  and  modern,  Ixr. 

— — »  g«nery  of  ancient,  in  Mu^eo  Bo«1)o. 
nico,  I5d 

Scuola  Pubbliea,  at  1\nnpd1,  SI9. 

Scutoln,  Punta  di.  232. 

Seylacoum,  "  naviflragun,"  now  Squraace. 
498. 

ScTUA,  town,  caMie,  and  rock  of,  459. 

,  earthquake  of,  40a 

and  Charybdi^  4S9, 460. 

Sea  and  land,  relative  changes  of,  on  the 
coast  of  Pozxuoli  and  Bane,  37a  37!»,  580 
382.  388  39S. ;  on  the  coast  of  the  bav  of 
Gaeta,  412.  ' 

Secondigliano,  viHage  of,  near  Naples.  431 

Segni,  town  of  (Signia),  40. 

Seiano.  marliNi  and  village  of,  on  the  Sor- 
rentine  promontory,  227. 

Sele.  river  (Silanis),  267.  432.  441. 

Seminaba,  town  of.  458. 

— ,  iMtcles  of,  458. 

Semirus  fluv..  now  the  Siramaro,  4ga 

Senarjra,  village  of,  once  the  smallest  re- 
public in  the  worid,  U. 

Seneca  r  spends  hia  early  youth  at  PompeU. 
5iZ-  *  ,.r«»8nises  Vesuvius  as  volcanic, 
279. 1  his  description  of  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  of  a.  d.  63  on  Herctilaneum. 
311 ,  and  on  Pompeii,  318.,  of  the  Grotta 
di  Posilipo,  setK,  of  the  fishponds  and 
muramsB  of  Vedius  Pollio.  571..  of  the 
vilU  ot  Vatia,  402L,  of  the  villa  of  55cip:o 
Africanus  at  Liternum,  411.,  his  own 
villa  near  Cumie,  403. :  _  busts  of  Seneca  : 
the  Farnese,  a  celebrated  bust  in  the 
Mu^eo  Borbonico,  170.  •  a  bronxe  bust 
with  glass  eyes,  one  of  the  finest  heads  in 
the  Museum,  F78. 

1,  the  Farnese  MS.  of  the  ]4tb  century,' 

with  miniatures  by  Zingaro.  £05 

Senna,  torrent,  'i55,  256. 

Sentry  .box  at  Pompeii.  See  Sfarcus  Cerrt- 
niu9,  tomb  of,  332. 

Sepinum.  now  Altilia,  la 

Sepulchral  trTC'fnium,  the,  at  Pompeii,  327. 

"^T^"iw!"87!""  °''  *"  *^  ^'"•^  ^'- 

Serao,  Dr.,  his  work  on   the  eruption  of 

Vesuvius  in  1737,  290. 
Serapeon,  the,  at  Pozsuoli.  377.  381 
Serapis    statue  of,  seated   on   his    throne. 

found  in  the  Serapeon  at  Poxsuoli.  188. 
— ^,  temple  of,  at  Cum«,  407. 
Senco,  river,  4t3. 
Serra  family,  their  feudal  castle  of  Cassano, 

— -.  I*u»»t«.  one  of  the  western  promontories 
of  Procida,  417. 

della  Lama.  464. ;  ddP  Acquarredda,465. 

Caprinla,  town  of,  6. 

~-,  If.  *noiinta]^n,  444;  vUUgc  and  iron 

foundries  of,  457. 
- —  Cassano  palace,  at  Naples,  217. 
Senrilla,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  her  villa  at 

Hcrculaneum.  311. 
Sessa,  town  of  (Suessa  Auruncorum\  81. 
Sesto,  Cnnre  da,  painter  of  the  school  of 

Milan,  d.  1524,  191. 
^— ,  village  of,  38. 
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Setlignano,  Antonio  di  Giorgio  da,  Floron- 

tine  architect  and  engineer,  15th  cenbarv, 

Ixii.  107. 
Setlimo,  torrent,  445. 
Sevcrini.  Marco  Aurelto,  the  anatomist,  hia 

birthplace.  44S, 
Severiiio,   &   e   Sossio,  church  and  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of,  at  Naplet,  143. 
— —  S.,  village  of,  in  Calabria,  seat  of  an 

archbishopric,  49d. 
-~—  Sun,  village  and  castle  of,  on  tlie  Sarao, 

i508. 
SBVEftO.  San,  city  of,  & 
,  S.,  church  of.   See  S.  M.  della  Piet&  de' 

Sangri.  138. 
Sozze,  town  of  (Volsctan  Setia),  70. 
Sforza  di  Cotignola,  his  death  in  the  Pet* 

cara,  4.5.;  siege  of  Lanciano,  5. 
,  Alcssnndro,   commands    the  army  of 

Ferdinand  I.  at  the  battle  of  £».  Fiaviano, 

11. 
,  Bona,  queen  of  Poland  and  duchets  of 

B.'tri,  onlv  daughter  of  Gian    Galeano, 

duke  of  Milan,  by  Isabella,  eldest  daughter 

of  Alfonso  IL,  her  death  and  tomb  at 

I'ari,  480. 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  on  the  castle  of  Pe. 

trella,  and  the'  crime  of  Beatrice  Cenci, 

SS,23. 
Ship,  bas-relief  of  an  ancient  ship  entering 

port,  on  a  tomb  at  Pompeii,  5S7. 
Shipping,  of  the  kingdom,  li. ;    of  Conca, 

£Sl.;ofPncida,  417. 
Shopst,  at  Kaple«,  88. ;  at  Pompeii,  S24.  543. 
Sibilla,  Queen,  second  u-iTe  of  the  Norman 

king  Roger  II.,  her  tomb,  S6i2. 
Sibyl,  the  Curosan,  Deiphobe,  her  inter- 
view with  JGneas  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 

at  Cuma?,  4u5. ;  her  nalc  of  the  Sibylline 

books  toTarquinius  Su|>erbus,  404.  ;  her 

cave  and  tomb  at  Cumse,  406u 
,  Cave  of  the,  a  name  given  to  one  of 

the  tunnels    constructed  by    Agri|>pa  on 

the  banks  of  Avernus.    for   the    Portus 

Julius  (the  Grotta  GiuUa).  2Si. 
Sicardo,  prince  of  Bencvcntum,  his  siege  of 

.Sorrento,  and   traditional   repulse  by  S. 

Antunino.  230. 
S'lclgiiauo,  village  of,  441. 
Siderno,  village  or,  5UU 
Sieges,  remarkable  (ancient  and  modern); 

—  Of    Amalfi,    245.;     Amantea,     447.; 

Aquila,  30. ;    \tella.    433. ;   Bari,    479.  ; 

Barletta.  47ti.;  Capri,  £39,  240.  ;  Civitella, 

la  ;  Cotrone,  497. ;  Cumas,  405. ;  GaeU, 

78.  79. ;  Ltnciano.  5. ;  Naples,  94,  95,  96. 

137.  ;    Nocera,  JJS.'^,  26u.  i  Otranto,  487. ; 

Itocra   d'Arce,    -W. ;     San   Severo,  6.  j 

Scylla.  459. 
Siena t  Marco  da  {Marco  di Fino),  pupil  of 

Michael  Angelo,  painter  and  architect  of 

Sieneae  school,  d.  1587,  Ixiii.  ixxlii.  55. 1 17. 

1S2,   12-3.   l-:6.  127.   Ii9,  130.  1S6.  14fi.  144. 

146.  1P9.  2.W.  416. 
,  Mat/io  di  Giovanni  da,  painter  of  the 

•chool  of  Siena,  15th  century,  Ixx.  199. 
Sigclgattii,  second  wife  of  Robert  Guiscard. 

her  tomb,  2tj4. 
Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  the   scene  of 

Boccaccio's  story  of,  .G6, 
Sigoniu«,  his  description  of  the  fourth  erup' 
«tion  of  Vt&uviuK,  28i. 
Sila.  La,  mountain  range  and  forest  of  (Sila), 

Silarus  fluv.,  now  the  Sele,  267- 

.Silenus  and  the  Satyrs  wine  making,  cele- 


brated bas-relief,  in  the  Mtiteo  Borbonico, 
167. 

Silius  Italicus,  becomes  the  purchaser  of 
Cicero's  Arpinc  villa,  47.,  and  of  the  site 
of  Virgil's  tomb,  SfH. ;  his  remarlu  on 
Teate,  15.,  on  Frusino,  42.,  on  the  cal- 
careous incrustations  ot  the  Silarua,  967* 

Silvestro,  S.,  church  of,  at  Aquila,  88. 

Simmari,  river  (Semirus),  4(^8. 

Simone,  Maestro,  one  of  the  founden  of  the 
Neapolitan  school  of  painting,  d.  134& 
Ixix.  125.  127   132, 133.  196. 

,  Francesco,  son  of  Maestro,  and  frieml^ 

or  Giotto,  Neapolitan  painter,  d.  ISOO^ 
Ixix.  124. 

Simoneili,  Giuteppe,  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school,  pupil  of  Giordano,  d.  171S, 
Ixxvlii.  128. 

Sinno,  river  (Sins),  44S.  493. 

Sinopoli,  Greek  village  of,  457.    * 

Sipontum,  the  Oioinedean  city  of,  ruina  of, 

Sirignano  palace,  at  Naples  (Prince  dl* 
Sirignano,  of  the  Caravtta  lamijy),  817. 

SiRis,  city  of,  site  of  the,  49& 

fluv.,  now  the  Sinno,  443L  493. 

Sisto,  San,  village  of,  in  Calabria,  445. 

Sitixaane,  vHlage  of,  468. 

Sloane,  Mr.  William,  on  the  early  disoo- 
verie*  at  Herculaneum,  8X3. 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  hit  employment  of  Fra 
Diavolo,  Mammone,  and  other  brigands* 
75.  447. 

— — ,  Mr.  Jamc*,  of  Jordan  hill,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  Serapcon  of  Pozsuoli, 
380. 

Smyth,  Rcar-Admiral.  W.  H.,  on  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  379. ;  on  the  mea-. 
siirements  of  the  Faro,  460,  461. 

Soap  factory,  the,  at  Pompeii,  334. 

Soccavo,  village  of,  41& 

Socciaro,  Pun  la  di,  south-eastern  promon- 
tory of  Procida,  416. 

Sodotna  (Oiov.  Antunio  JZozai),  painter  of 
the  Siene<(e  school,  b.  1479,  d.  15S4,  1»6. 

Sofia,  S.,  church  of,  at  Benevvnto,  5U4 

Solano,  river  (Cratais),  459L 

Solaria.    See  Umgaro. 

SoiarOf  Ange/Ot  sculptor,  19th  century,  129L 

Sollatara.  the.  a  semi-extinct  volcano  near 
Pozsuoli,  386. ;  eruptions  of  the,  8>>3. 

Solimene,Cmv.  Francesco  (the  Abate  Ciccio), 
painter  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  b.  at 
Nocera  1657,  d.  1747,  Ixxviii.  116.  11&  183. 
1«8,  129.  134,  ia~).  Ha  142,  143.215.;  his 
own  portrait,  197.  ;  his  birthplace,  259. 

Solipaca,  town  of,  13. 57. 

SoLMONA,  city  of,  (Sulmo),  38,  33. 

——  to  the  lake  of  Celano,  33  ;  to  the  lake  of 
Scan  no,  34. ;  to  Naples,  34. 

Soroma,  Monte  (Mons  Summanus),  the  old 
name  of  Vesuvius,   part  of  the  wall  of 
the  original  crater  anterior  to  the  eruption. 
ofA.D.  79,  lc78,  279.  882.;  its  geological 
structure,  308. 

Sona,  city  of  (  Volscian  Sora),  48. 

to  the  lake  of  Ceiano,  15l 

Sordo,  torrent,  444>. 

Soriandlo,  village  of,  455. 

Soriano,  village  of,  45& 

Sorreniino,  Jirnasio,  on  the  eruptions  of  Ve- 
suvius in  1676  and  1707.  285.  »n. 

SoMBNTOt  city  of  (Surrentum),  229—831. 

,  Piano  di.  888. ;  Capo  di,  838. 

Soverato,  village  of,  499. 

Soveria,  village  of,  4M. 
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AMM#a,  UojftOlOy  painter  of  (he  Bolognese 

fchool,  b.  1S76.  d.  1G2S,  201. 

Spadaro.    See  Jiff  ceo  Spadaro. 

Sparmoletto  {Giuseppe  Riberd),  painter  of  the 

.   NeapoliUii  •chool,  b.  1593.  d.  165R,  Ixxir. 

OR, ;  bta  workg  in  the  Capella  del  Tetoro, 

IIR.  1V9.  ISS.  lae.  1S9,  140.;  Silenut  and 

the  Satyrt»and  St.  Jerome  tUrtied  bjr  the 
aound  of  the  lut  trump,  his  raatterplece, 

195.  19D.  810.  S14. 
BpeRnuolo     palace,   at    Kaplet    (Attieoio 

family).  217. 
flparanif  1,  poit  station,  82. 
Sfiartaeu^  and  his  army  of  gladiator*,  de- 
feated by  Crasaus  on   the  plain  of  the 
Silarus,  868. :  encamped  in  the  crater  of 
'    VesuTius.  their  escape  tbcnoe,  and  de- 
feat of  the  bcslesing  anny  of  Clodlus.  87ft| 
S|Mirtivento^Capo(Herculis  Promontorium), 

4fiS.500. 
Sperlunga,  Tillage  of  (Spelttoca,  the  Tilla  of 

Tiberius),  7(1 
Spenano,  Albanian  ▼lllage  of,  444. 
Spilinga,  Greek  Tillage  of,  454,  455. 
6pina,  Hlippo,  counsellor  of  Joanna  L,  hit 

sepulchral  effigy  at  Pontone,  854. 
Spinatsola,  town  of,  4S9.  4<H. 
fipinelli    family,   their    feudal  cattle    of 

Tarsia,  446l 
^— ,  Cardinal  Filippo,  tomb  of,  126. 
ftpineto  village  of,  456. 
Spintriv,  the,  of  Tiberius,  and  the  Splntrlan 

medals,  237. 
Spulico,  Capo,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cala- 
bria, 4!0. 
Squillace,  town  of  (Scylacsum),  498. 
fiquinsano.  village  of,  491. 
19tabi*,  Phoenician  city  of,  now  Castellam- 

mare,  222. ;  history,  and  excavations  on 

the  site,  ift. 
Stallitl,  village  of,  498. 
StanfleM,  Mr.,  hit  picture  of  Selano,  S27. ; 

of  the  castle  of  Ischia,  429. 
SUntxloni  {Cav.    Masiimo),  painter  of  the 

Neapolitan  school,  b.  1585,  d.  1656,  Ixxv. 

29.  118. 129. 133, 134  136. 139, 140. 14S,  143, 
'   144.  10?,  198. 416. 
tStarxa,  La,  the  sulmiarlne  deposit  to  called, 

on  the  coast  of  Posiuoli,  S73.  3^0.  388. 
Statlus,  on  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  SSI. ;  on  the 

rugged  aspect  of  Procida,  417. 
Steamboats,  xcviil.;  atDrimlisi,  490. ;  atTa- 

ranto,  485. ;  at  Tropea,  453. 
Steevens,  the  Dutch  painter,  his  portrait  by 

Rembrandt,  800. 
Sttfamit  Tofnmtuo  de*,  founder  of  the  Nea- 
politan school  of  painting,  b.  1890,  Ixvlli. 

117.  122.  136. 
— ~,  Pietro  de*,  brother  of  Tommato.  ar- 
chitect and  sculptor  of  the  Revival,   b. 

1231.  d.  1311,  Ixvi.  116. 117. 
tStefanoconi,  Greek  village  of,  455. 
Str/anone,  Maeitro,  painter  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school,  pupil  of  Francesco  Simone, 

d.  1390,  Ixx.  127. 196. 
Stefkno,  Pietro  di,  author  of  *'  Detcrislone 

de*  Luoghe  Sacri,"  his  description  of  the 

tomb  of  Virgil,  368,  369. 
.>— ,  S.,  del  Botco,  lulns  of  the  Norman 

monastery  of,  455, 456. 
Stigliano  palace,  at  Naplet  C  Prince  of  Sti. 

pliano,  of  the  Colonna  family),  817. 
Stiles,  Sir  Francis  Eyies,  his  papers  on  the 

eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1760,  292. 
Stillaro,  river,  499. 
SUH  Punta  dl,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cala- 


bria   (Cocinthum  PromontoriuiB)*    4^. 

,  village  and  iron  mine*  of,  499. 

Stormont,  Lord,  his  observations  (with  Sir 
V\r.  Hamilton)  on  the  eruption  of  Vou< 
vius  in  1767, 294. 

Strabo,  describes  Vesuvius  as  volcanic,  979  : 
—his  notice  of  the  Grotu  di  Posilipo,  365. ; 
of  the  commerce  of  Puteoti,  374. ;  of  the 
oonnection  of  the  volranic  action  of  the 
Solfatara  and  Ischia,  S87. ;  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  Cunue,  40&  ;  of  the  sepsration 
of  Prodda  from  Itchia  by  volcanic  action. 
417. ;  of  the  Eubcean  and  Erythrsnu 
CMriony  of  Ischia,  419. ;  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  Ischia,  ^9. 

Strada  consulate,  467. 

Street  regulations  at  Naplea,  84. 

— —  occupations  and  scene*.  84. 

Streets,  and  public  places,  principal,  at 
Naples,  109—llL:^ Villa  Realc.  109.; 
Chlaja,  Toledo,    110. ;  marindia,  mole, 

-  Poggioreale,  111. 

_  or  Pompeii,  380, 321. 

STaoNG<»j,  town  of  (Petilia).  495. 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  commander-iu-chief  of  the 
IMtlsh  army  in  Sicily,  his  victnrv  over 
General  Regnier  at  the  battle  of  Maida. 

I  450. ;  hit  occupation  of  the  castle  of  Scylla, 
459. 

Stufe  di  Neroiie,  near  the  lake  of  Avemus, 
394. ;  di  San  Germano,  near  the  lake  of 

r  Agnano.  414. ;  of  ischia,  426.  428.  4S0. 

Sub  Lupatia,  station  of,  it*  sujipated  site, 
465. 

Subterranean  tomh,  the,  at  Pompeii,  357. 

Suburban  inn,  at  Pompeii,  330. ' 

Suessa  Aunincorum.  now  Seasa,  81. 

Suetonius,  hi*  description  of  the  dancing 
giri*  of  Bat*,  396L ;  of  Nero**  aqueduct 
for  conveying  the  mineral  waters  of  Bais 
to  his>illa  at  Misenum,  401. 

Sulphur  lakes,  near  Cltta  Ducale.  25. ;  Tc^ 
Icse,  57. ;  native,  near  fsemla,  37. 

Surgeon,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  333.  ; 
surgical  instruments,  found  at  Pompeii, 
185. 333.  352. 

Surgeon*  at  Naples,  86. 

Surrentum,  Phoenician  city  of,  now  Sor- 
rento, 230. 

Suvcro,  Capo,  on  W.  coast  of  Calabria,  44!.*. 

Sword  fish.    See  Pesce  spada. 

STBAnn,  the  city  of,  site  of,  494. 

—  fluv.,  near  the  Coscile,  491. 

Sylla,  in  the  Social  War,  destroys  Stabiar, 
222. ;  besieges  Pompeii  IncRectually,  but 
demolishes  the  fortificatioru,  and  pbtnu 
a  military  colony,  317. ;  bia  death  at  Pu- 
teoU,  376. 

Sylva  Gallinaria,  now  the  Boccodi  Varca- 
turo,  412. 

Syracuse,  H.  K.  H.  the  prtiKe  of,  bl«  palace 
at  Naples  (ToreHa),  217. ;  bis  researches 
at  Cumap,  4<17.  409. 

Syrens,  islands  of  the  (Li  Galli)  :  the  state 

Srisons  of  the  republic  of  .Amalfi  : —  Isola 
.unga,  11  Castellettou  and  Isola  Rotcmda, 
233. 

Tabem*  Argentnrie,  at  Pompeii,  S5a 
TaiMimo,  Monte  (Mons  Taburnus),  13.  503. 
Tacina,  river  (Tar^ines).  497.  * 

Tacitus,  his  description  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Pompeii  and  Nocera,  317.  ^  of  the 
earthquake  of  63,  317. ;  of  the  burial  of 
Agrii^ina  Julia,  396. 
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Tagliacoszo,  town  and  battle  of,  !&. 

Talc  milieu  of  Monte  Scaglioso,  466. 

Talleyrand,  made  duke  of  licnevento  by 
Na|ioleon,  £U3. 

Tainaro,  river  (Tamarus),  13.  .506. 

Tauager  flu  v.,  now  the  Negro,  441. 

Tancred,  King  ok  Naples  and  Sicily, 
natural  fon  of  Roger,  »on  of  Roger  II., 
bean  the  title  of  count  of  Leccc  in  right 
of  hia  mother,  486. ;  restores  to  the 
emjieror  Henry  VI.  the  enipreM  Con- 
stance (hii»  aunt),  whom  the  citizens  of 
Saicrno  had  betrayed  into  hi&  hands,  265. 

Tapestries  of  the  Palaczo  D'Avalos,  pre- 
sented by  the  empctor  Charles  V.  to  the 
marquis  of  Tescara  after  the  battle  of 
Pavij.  211. 

Tarantella,  the  national  dance  ;  tarentata 
and  tarantismo,  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  484,  485. 

Taranto,  city  of  iTarcuium),  481— 495L 

— —  to  Brindisi,  488. ;  to  Castrovillari,  along 
the  »hores  of  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  4(J2. 

Tareiitum,  Greek  city  of,  now  Taranto,  481. 

Tarquiiiius  Supcrbus,  his  exile  and  death 
at  Cumae,  404. 

Tarracina,  Roman  city  of,  now  Terracina, 
72. 

Targines  fluv.,  now  the  Tacina,  497. 

Tarsia,  town  of,  445. 

Tasso,  Torijuato,  his  birthplace,  S3\.  ;  his 
visit  to  Monte  Casino,  55. ;  his  asylum  in 
sickness  and  mistortune  in  Monte  Oliveto, 
at  Naples,  141  ;  the  cumpliroent  paid  to 
him  by  Marco  Sciarra,  the  chief  of  the 
banditti  at  Itri,  75. ;  his  hou^te  at  Sorrento, 
2^1. ;  on  the  manna  of  SL  Andrew,  247- ; 
on  (he  nine  of  Posiiipo,  37(1. 

—  MSSL,  the  Miiiturno  and  two  other 
dialogues,  203. 

,  Bernardo,  father  of  Torquato,  on  the 

climate  of  Sorrento,  229. 

Taverns  at  Ponqieii,  336.  342. 

Tavoliere  d\4pulia,  origin  of  the  system, 
xl.  471. ;  ti.e  annual  migration  of  the 
flocks,  xl.  .15.  471.  473. 

,  plain  of  the,  471.  St;7,  508. 

Tazza,  the  Farnese,  in  sardonyx,  with 
elaborate  sculptures,  183. 

Teachers  of  languages  andmuaic  at  Naples, 
87. 

Teano.  city  of  (Teanum.  capital  of  the 
Siaicini),  58. 

Teate  Apulum.  now  Chieuti,  6.;  Marru- 
cinorum,  now  Chieti,  15. 

Tegianum,  JLucanian  city  of.  now  Diano, 
442. 

Tuins,  last  king  of  the  tioths,  elected  king 
at  Cumas,  4U5. ;  his  defeat  and  death  at 
the  battle  of  the  Sarno,  ^8. 
Telese,  village  and  lake  of,  57. 
Telesio  library,  at  Naples  (Teleaio  family), 

2U6. 
Temesa,  Ausonian  city  of,  now  San  Lucido. 

4*7. 
Tempa  di  &  Giuseppe,  46a 
Temples,  ancient:  —  at   S.    AgnelU)^   near 
Mela,  supposed  site  of  temple  of  Venus, 
228. ;  at  Aqutno.  52. ;  at  ArpinOt  49.  ;  at 
Atina^  48. ;   at  Buue,  the  three  halls  of 
baths,  miscalled  the  temples  of   Venua 
Genetrix,    Mercury,    and    Diana,    Sifi., 
temple  of  Cybele,  now  lost,  397. ;  at  Bao/i, 
T.  of  Hercules  Boaullus,  31-a  ;  at  Bene. 
vcniOt  T.  of  Hercules,  now  converted  Into 
a  church,  504.;  at  Caivi,  5&.i  on  Capodelle 
S.  JtaL 


Colontie,  T.  of  Juno'  Larinin,  497.;  at  Cora, 
66. ;  at  CumeCy  T.  of  Apollo,  of  the  (riant, 
of  Scrapis,  of  Augustus,  and  of  Diana. 
407.  i  at  Larmo,  12,  ;  at  Naples  (column* 
and  fragments),  ^.  116  1^3. 131. 132. 142. ; 
at  the  Marina  di  Kerano^  T.  of  the  Nere  ds, 
2.>2.  ;  near  Nocera,  now  converted  into 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiorr,  26U. ; 
near  Olrantot  T.  of  Minerva  (ruins),  488. ; 
at  Pastum,  270,  271.,  site  of  T.  of  Juno 
Argiva,  273. ;  at  PompeH,  T.  of  Xacu. 
laphis,  .358.,  of  Fortune,  344.,  of  Jupiter, 
347.,  of  Neptune.  3.".4.,  of  Quirinus,  349., 
of  Venus,  347. ;  at  PosUipo,  T.  of  Venus 
Euplca,  370L ;  at  Puteoli^  T.  of  Antinous, 
383.,  T.  of  Apollo,  a  bath  so  called,  on 
the  banks  of  Avernus,  393..  T.  of  Au- 
gustus, now  the  c.tthedral,  376.,  of  Juno 
rronuba,  381.,  of  Neptune,  and  of  the 
Nymphs,  381. ;  at  Se::xe,  7a  ;  at  Sorrento^ 
23U,  231.  ;  at  Terracina^  the  columns  of 
the  cathedral,  77.,  the  ruins  on  tho 
Circsean  promontory,  probablv  a  citadel, 
71. ;  at  Ttn-da,  T.  of  Apollo,  the  site  only, 

Tenerani,  PletrOf  of  Carrara,  sculptor,  19tb 
century,  1529 

Tenters,  David  (the  elder),  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  b.  1586,  d.  1659,  200. 

~— ,  David  (the  younger),  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  200. 

Tenore,  Cav.,  the  .botanist,  director  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  Naples,  xlvi.  Ha 

Teodoro,  Santo,  palace,  at  Naples  (Duke  of 
S.  Teodoro).  217. 

Tippia,  river,  65. 

TfiRAMO,  city  of  (Interamna  Fnetutlana),  10. 

,  to   Aquila,  11. ;    to  Campobosso  and 

Naples,  IV. 

— — ,  Giacomo  di  (Palladinoj,  author  of 
"Trial  of  Belial,"  11. 

Terentius  Felix,  cenotaph  of,  at  Pompeii, 
331 

Teresa,  S.,  churches  of,  at  Naples,  144,  145. 

Terina,  Crotonian  city  of,  now  S.  Eufemia, 
449. 

Tcrinffiua  Sinus,  now  gulf  of  S.  Eufemia, 
449. 

Terlizzi,  town  of,  479. 

Tcrmoli,  port  of,  6. 

'—  to  Foggia,  6. 

Terni  to  Naples,  23. 

I'erra  dl  Lavoro,  74. 

Terracina,  city  of  (Anxur  of  the  Volscians, 
Trachina  ot  the  Greeks,  Tarracina  of  Ro. 
roans},  72. 

Terranova,  village  of,  in  Calabria  Ultra  T.,^ 
458.;  another,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cala- 
bria Ci«tt,  494. 

Terre  cotte,  or  collection  of  pottery,  in  ihe- 
Muceo  Boibonico,  181. 

Tesaurot  FWppo,  painter  of  the  Neapolitau. 
school,  b.  l'-'(il),  d.  13'20,  Ixix. ;  the  Virgin 
and  Child  attributed  to  him,  but  evidently 
the  work  of  his  namesake  Bernardo,  196. 

— -,  BemardOt  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  (fl.  1480),  Ixxi.  131.  196.  {f) 

Tlieatines,  order  of  the,  founded  at  Chieti 
(Teaie),  by  Paul  IV.,  15. 

Theatres, 'tfic/en/,  ruins  of :— at  Amlternum, 
29. ;  Aqumum,  52. ;  Bauli  (miscalled  the 
tomb  of  Agrippina  Julia),  398. ;  Calea,. 
59.  ;  Casinuni,  53. ;  Caicta,  78.  :  Hercu. 
laiieum,  314.  j  Minturiue,  80. ;  Misenum, 
401  ;  Naples,  lUl. ;  the  l'au>ilypon  o( 
Lucullus   (theatre     and   OdeoiiJ,   57L ; 
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Pcstum.  872  ;  Pompeii,  355. 356.;  PutCQli, 
383.;  Tarentuin,483i  Teanuoi,  58.;  Teate, 

Theatres,  modern^  at  Naples,  88.   90. ;    in 

the  Royal  |Mlac«  of  Caaerta,  61. 
Theodore  II..  Greek  goTeriuir  of  Naples,  in 

the  Mil  century,  founds  church  of  &  M. 

Donna  Uomita :  his  tomb,  135. 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  ruins  of  his 

Cilace  at  Terrarina,  73. ;  in!>€ription  re- 
ting  to  his  draiiiafie  works  on  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  ib.\  hfssuiipnsed  description 
of  the  fourth  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  282. ; 
his  refjairs  of  the  Lucrine  mole,  Si>f. 

__,  the  antipo|>e,  his  tomb,  2(i2. 

Thcorica,  Greek  city  of,  nuw  'i'orda,  233. 

Thermopolia  at  Pomiieii.  333.  349. 

'J'hoinas  Aquinas,  S.,  his  birthplace,  51. ; 
his  oonver»ations  with  the  crucifix,  126. ; 
his  cell,  and  orange  tree,  at  Fondi.74  ;  his 
cell  and  lecture  room  at  S.  Domenico  Nag- 
giore,  '28.;  his  M&  CommfDUries,  aOi.; 
nis  death  at  Foksannora,  71- 

Three  Floors.  House  i.f  the,  »t  Pompeii,  336. 

Tuuaii,  the  city  of,  »ite  of,  4M. 

Tibaldeo,  the  tioet,  his  portrait  attributed  to 
Raphael  (?),  I9i 

Tiberius  :->  his  escape  from  death  at  Spe- 
hinca,  76. ;  his  residence  at  Capri,  94^ ; 
his  palaces  and  atrocities  in  the  i^land, 
236, «J7.;  his**  Villa  Misenea'is,"  formerly 
the  villa  of  Lucullus,  at  Miscnum,  401. ; 
celebrated  colossal  bust  of,  in  Museo  Bor> 
bonico,  170. 

—  Gracchus,  the  scene  of  his  assassination, 
4fl4. 

Tibul'lus.  cony  oftlie  edition  of  1488,  262. 

Ttntcrctto  (Jacopo  liobttsti^or  Iiido(fi',^  |>ain. 
terof  the  Venetian  school,  b.  15U,  d.  1594, 
129.  191.  192.  210,211. 

Tiora,  Pelasgic  city  of,  now  Tonuio,  81. 

Tiriolo,  town  of,  45a 

Tiro,  nver,  445. 

Tiiomo,  river,  57. 

Titian  {Tixiano  rrccUto),  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  b.  1477,  d.  1576,  29.  101, 
1&2. ;  the  Danae,  the  Magdalen,  and  the 
portraits  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  Philip  II., 
195.  207.  208. ;  the  Caesars,  HI. 

Tito.  II,  villrge  of,  461. 

l^lus.  becomes  archon  of  Naples,  94. 

Tobacco,  cultivation  and  treatment  of  xlix.; 
pUntatioits  of  Capo  dl  Leiica.  487. 

Tocco  family,  their  feudal  castle  of  Monte* 
miletio.  469. 

Toledo.  Don  Pedro  de,  viceroy  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  builds  citanel  of  Aquila,  29. ; 
his  public  wurks  at  Naples,  96,  97- ;  his 
works  on  the  Cnstel  Nuovu,  10^;  on  Sant' 
Elmo,  107. ;  enlarges  C  del  Camiine,  id.; 
constructs  the  Funtana  del r  Atl  nte,  108., 
the  Toledo,  III.,  &  Giacomo  de|jli  ^^pag- 
nuoli,  1^. ;  paves  the  Grotta  di  Posiiipo, 
3^.6. ;  builds  a  palace  at  Pozsu<<li,  376l  ; 
restores  the  subterranean  aqucciuct,  .';82. ; 
builds  the  castle  o(  Baiae,  3U6.  ;  his  {ter- 
secuiion  of  ihe  Protestants  in  Calabria, 
445. ;  his  tomb,  129. 

— ~.  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  (duke  of 
Alva,  viceroy  of  Philip  II.  of  Spnin^,  his 
public  work",  y7.\  besieged  at  Civileiia  by 
the  due  de  Guise,  lU. 
. — ,  Don  Anionio  Alvares  de  (duke  of 
Alva,  viceroy  of  Philip  111.),  erect*  the 
LassMretto  ht  N'sida,  373. 
— ,  Don  Fcderico  de  (maz^ues  de  Villa. 


flranca,  viceroy  of  Charles  II.  of  Spaing 
his  removal  of  woriu  o(  art,  &c.  to  S(IaU], 
97,96. 

Toledo.  Pletro,  Giacomo  di,  his  acootint  of 
the  formation  oi   vioiite  Nuovo,  SSi. 

,  the  great  street  of  Naples,  1  la 

Ttdtilo.  I<ago  del,  volcanic  chasm  near  Se- 
minars, 458. 

Tolve,  village  of,  465. 

Tombs,  ancient :  —at  Cufiut,  4^8, 409.;  near 
the  l<tke  of  Fusaro,  493. ;  at  Gacta^  tumb 
of  Muiialius  Plancus,  iS. :  near.f(jn<ti,  re- 
mains of  Roman  tombs,  75. ;  at  Meta,  71.; 
at  Misenum,  tomlis  of  the  sailors  o(  the 
Roman  fleet,  4<<2, ;  near  A/o/a,  tomb  of 
Cic(>ro,  76. ;  at  Pompeii^  tombs  of  the 
Arrian  fami.'y,  of  Ceiiis  and  Labe»,  39fl, 
of  the  Libella.  the  subterra«ican  toisb,  the 
Ustrina,  the  sepulchral  trichnium,  tomb 
of  Nsevolcia  Tyche  and  .Munacius  Faus- 
tus.  3"//.,  of  the  Nistacidiau  ftimity,  c«' 
notaph  of  Calventius  Quietus,  the  round 
tomb,  328.,  tomb  of  Aricius  Scauras, 
S&.,  of  lyche  Venerea,  SdU.,  of  the 
Glass  Amphora,  of  the  Gariantla,  of  Por- 
cius,  and  of  Mamia  the  prie«teu,  331., 
of  Marcus  Cerrinius,  332.  ;  at  Potilipa, 
tomb  of  Virgil,  366. ;  at  PcaczMofi,  tombs 
on  the  Via  Coiuularis,  384.,  on  the  Via 
Puteolana,  386.  ;  at  San  Germano,  53. 

.  and  monuments,  medittpal  and  mo- 

dern  :  tomb  ot  Agneae,  empress  of  Coo> 
stantinopic,  125.;  Alberada,  first  wife  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  438.;    Lodovico  Aide- 
moreaco.  133. ;  POfwii.  Alexander  I  ,  3S.  ; 
Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  murdered  hus- 
band of  Joanna  I.,  117.;   the  antipnpes, 
Sfii,;  Giovannad' Aquino,  187.;  theprmccs 
and  princesses  of  Aragon,  127. ;  Ga«*taiio 
Argento,  130. ;   S.  Aspremo,  firsi  bishop 
ot  Nap'.es,  117-;  the  Balzo  familv,  IV4. ; 
Robert  of  Bari,  chancellor  ot  Charles  L 
of  Anjou,  4>0.  ;  Beatrice  of  Provence,  first 
wife  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou.  299. ;  Bea^ 
trirje  of  Aragon,  widow  of  Matthew  Cor. 
vinus,  king  of  Hungary,  143. ;  S.  Bene- 
dict and  Santa  bcolastica.  55. ;   &   Ber- 
nardino da  Siena,  V7. ;  Bohemond,  prin^ 
of  Antinch,  son  of  Robert  Gui  card,  474.; 
Bona  Sforza,  queen  of  Poland,  4d0  ;  An- 
drea  Bonilacin,  144.  $    the  cooatable  de 
Bourbon, 79.  ;  Cardinal  Hrancaccio,  ISSL; 
Count  Bucchi.inico  and    his  wife  Cate- 
rinella  Orsini,  127.;  the  Cantelmo  family, 
S3. ;  I'oiSia  Cajicce.  12a;  Cardinal  Carac- 
ciolo,  117. ;   Galeaiso  and   Nircoio   Aitt. 
Caracrtolo,    130l  ;    Sergianni    Caracciolo. 
•6. ;  Admiral  Carracciolo,  lo5w ;  Cardinal 
Ettore  Carafa,  and  the  Cardinal  Canfa  of 
Kuvo.  127. :   Ctithenne  of  Austria,  first 
wile  of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  133-  ;  Ca. 
therine  ul    Vaiois,  '*the  empress  Cathe- 
rine,*' 4(8.  483.;  Chaklbs  I.  or  Ahjoii,. 
lltl;  Charles  II.  of  Aerjou  ithe  heart 
only),  127. ;  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  his  wife  Cleroentia  ot    Hapa- 
burg,  116.;  Charles  the  Illustrious,  duke 
of  Calabria,  only  son  of  King  Robert  the 
Wise,   and    father   of  Joanna   L,    1)25.  ; 
Charles  I.,  duke  of  Durasti*,'  ISi. :  Con- 
tessa  Noroniii,  wife  of  Pietro  dalle  Cam- 
pone^chi,  V7,V8.:  S.  Pietro  Celc*4iiio  (Pt>pe 
Celestn  V.),  88.;    Giambattista  Cicara. 
144.  ;    Clementia,    princess   of   Durasso, 
125.;  Pietro  Compadre,  the  poet,   Ul. ; 
Conrad  in,  and  bis  cousin,  Frcderi^  of 
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Auitria,  131.;  Antonio  Coppola,  S5S. ; 
Francesco  Coppola,  count  of  Sarno,  18S. ; 
Cristotbro  di  Costanso,  grand  leneichal  of 
Joanna  1.,  1-13.;  the  iVAfflittoand  Freccia 
families,  Ufyi.  255.;  Francesco  Kerd.  d*  Ava. 
los,  marqui.i  of  PeA'ara,  127.;  Aniello 
Falcone,  134.  ;  Fbroivand  I.  and  II. 
OP  AkaaoN,  127. ;  Guidone  Fieramoiica, 
last  prince  of  Mignano,  55.;  Donn«  An- 
tonia  Gaudtno,  125. ;  Luca  Giordano,  the 

Kiinter,  12^^  Cardinal  Grimani,  134.; 
OBCBT  GuiMCARD,  duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  4J8.:  Don  Ga»par  de  Haro, 
marques  del  Carpio,  134. ;  Hildebrand 
(Pope  Gregory  VII.),  Sn4  ;  the  Impcrxto 
family,  256.;'  Pope  Innocent  IV..  117.; 
Po|>e  Innocent  Xl I.,  ib.;  babeila,  princess 
of  England,  daughter  of  King  John,  and 
wife  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  477. ; 
Isabella  di  Chiaramonte,  first  wife  of 
Ferdmand  I.  of  Aragon,  14  J. ;  QiiKKnr 
JOANN\  I..  125.;  QUBBN  JO\NMA  II.,  134.; 
Joanna,  rountess  d'Eu,  and  her  husband, 
Robert  d'Artois,  133. ;  John,  duke  of 
Durauo,  12d. ;  Chevalier  de  Laclos,  434.; 
King  Ladislaus,  130.;  Lnutrec.  136.; 
Lrt>uts  of  Taranto,  second  husband  of 
Joauni  I.,  4t^  ;  Bishop  Martino  de  Majo, 
S56. .  Mtrgaret  of  Aiijou,  wife  of  King 
Charle:!  III.,  of  Dur.izzo,  2.^41.  ;  Marjr  of 
Hiiugarv,  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
135  ;  Mary,  empress  of  Constantinople 
and  duchess  of  Durazso,  sister  of  Joanna 
I.,  125.;  Mary  of  Anjou,  infant  daughter  of 
Charles  tiie  lllu<strious,  125.;  Mary  of  Du- 
rasio,  infiint  daughter  of  King  Charles!  1 1., 
133  ;  Mary  of  Aragon.  wife  of  the  <iuke 
of  Amalli,  141. ;  Masaniello.  134.  ;  Pietro 
de*  Medici,  son  of  i^renao,  55. ;  Cardinal 
Ercole  Minmoli,  117. ;  (r.ovanni  Miro- 
ballo,  131. ;  the  duke  de  Montpensier  and 
his  son,  376.',  Murat,  45{. ;  Pietro  Na- 
varro, 13t).  ;  the  Norman  brothers,  Wil- 
Uam  Bras-de-fcr,  Urogo,  and  Humphrey, 
oounu  of  Apulia,  43S. ;  Don  Pedro  of 
Arax  n,  brother  of  Alfonso  I.,  143.;  Ono- 
ttio  di  Penna,  125. ;  Pergiile»l,  the  com- 
poser, 377.;  Antonello  Petrucci,  127.; 
Philip  1.,  prince  of  Taiai>to,  son  of  Charles 
II.  of  Anjou,  126. 48 ).;  Phihp  of  Bourbon, 
eldest  son  of  Carlo  Borbone.  125  ;  Pipino, 
count  of  iMinervino,  li3 ;  Kmco  Poderico, 
133.  ;  PonUnus,  the  uoer,  131. ;  Oiam- 
battista  della  Porta,  133.;  Robert  of  Anjou. 
son  of  Charles  I.,  259. ;  Kinu  Rubbrt 
TUB  Wi8B,  1:^5. ;  Rogadeo  family,  y.V5. ; 
Ro«KR  1.  (Roger  Bur!>.i),  264.;  Bishop 
Ambrogio  Romano,  256.  ;  Bernardino 
Rota,  the  poet,  126l  ;  the  Rufolo  family, 
25.-}.;  Archbishop  Riifft>and  his  successors, 
117.;  Cesure&tn  Fe:ice,  duke  of  Rhodes, 
124.  ;  <iiobaUi;>ta  Saiifeiice,  12?. ;  San- 
naszaro,  137.  ;•  Simonetti  Sannella,  2oS. ; 
Galcazsn  8.in.4everino,  136l  ;  .Jat-opo,  .As- 
canio,  und  SiKisroondo  Sanseveruto,  the 
murdereil  brothers,  144. ;  Tfmmaso  San- 
severino,  high  constable  of  Joanna  I., 
506. ;  the  San»evero  princes  of  the  Sangro 
family,  lo8  ;  Sibilla,  second  wife  of  Kuig 
Roger  11  .  262.  ;  iiigelg  ita,  second  wile  of 
Robert  OuiM;ard,264.:  Fili|}po Spina.  254.; 
Cardinal  Kilippo  .Spmelll,  lif6.  ;  Themiore 
II.,  (ireek  governor  of  Naples  (Vth  cen- 
tury). 1  5. ;  Don  Pedro  de  Tuleito,  lv9. ; 
the  Trara  faniilv,  253*;  Vico,  the  philo- 
sopher,  128. ;    wiu.iam,  duke  of  Apulia, 


861. ;  Yolanda,  second  wifeol  the  emperor 
Frederick  11.,  and  mother  of  Conrad, 
477. 

Tommaso,  S  ,  a  Cantuaria,  congregation  or, 
at  Naples.  146. 

Topography,  general,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  V. 

■  of  the  city  of  Naples,  90.  Historical 
topography  of  the  city,  during  the  Greek 
period,  9  J. ;  under  the  Romans,  Goths, 
and  Eisrern  emperor*,  94. ;  under  ihe  re- 
public, Lombards,  Normans,  and  Suabians, 
95. }  un.Jer  the  Anjou  dyiMsty,  the  Ara- 
gonese  dynasty,  and  the  Si>anish  domi- 
nion, 96. 

Tora,  village  of.  57. 

Torchiara,  village  of,  273. 

Torchiati,  villane  or',  5u8. 

Torda,  village  of  (Theorica),  233. 

Tordino,  river,  4.  10. 

Tureglia,  Giovanni,  cousin  of  Lucreiia 
d'Aiagni,  holds  Ischia  for  King  Renft, 
against  Ferdinand  J.,  421. 

Torella  palace,  at  Naples  (U.  R.  H.  the 
cou  nt  of  Sy  racuse) ,  8 17  • 

Toritto,  Tillage  o'',  46'i. 

Toro  Farnese,  the  celebrated  group  of  Circe 
bound  to  the  bull  of  Mount  Citheron,  In 
the  Musco  Borbonico,  from  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  173. 

ToRRB  i>Ei,L'  AurifUPrBiATA,  town  of,  221. 

— —  DEL  Orbco,  town  of,  220. 

di  Cappella,  4<)l.;  di  Cliiunzo,  240  ;  de' 

Contini,  74. ;  di  FrancoUsi,  82. ;  Guevara, 
507. ;  a  Mare.  493. ;  Mabdea,  452. ;  Me- 
lissa. 495. ;  Metelia,  46o. ;  dOrlando, 7& ; 
Scassata,  221.;  del  Ser»e,  488. ;  San  Tecla, 
♦W. ;  de'  Tre  Ponti  ('rrapontium),69. 

Torres,  Palazso.  at  Aquila,  2& 

,  duke  de  Medina.    See  Guzman. 

Torricella,  village  of.  5. ;  uvern,  68. 

Torso  Farnese,  celebrated  Torso  of  Bacchus, 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  163. 

Totila,  plunders  Puteoli,  375.;  occupies 
CumsB.  405. ;  captures  Reggio.  462. 

Tournaments,  the,  of  Barletu,  476. 

I'overe,  casale  of,  near  Amaltl.  250. 

Trachonora,  Grotta,  at  Misenum,  401. 

Traens  fluv.,  now  the  Trionto,  4«5. 

lYsjan,  his  works  ior  draining  tlie  lake  of 
Celano,  20. ;  his  construutioii  of  the  road 
from  Benevpntum  lo  Brundusium  com- 
memor.aed  by  the  miliary  stone  at  Cerig- 
nola,  473.;  ancient  walls  of  Natiolum 
attributed  to  him,  479.  ;  triumphal  arch  at 
Benevento,  503. 

Tramomi,  town  of,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Monte  ^3ant'  Angelo,  256. 

TBANi,city  and  po-t  or(Turenum),  477. 

Trara  family,  at  Scala,  their  monumental 
etliffies  2.'>3 

Trasaccol  village  of  (Trans  aquas),  19. 

Truttorie  at  Naples,  85. 

Tratturi  delle  Pe&.rc,7.  471.  507. 

Trebisacee,  village  of.  494.  . 

Trecchina,  river,  44-i,  44.i. 

Tremiti,  l»ole  di  (Insuls  Diomedeee),  6. 

I'rentola,  village  of,  near  Naples,  431. 

Tres  Tabernae.  68. 

Trevico,  town  of  (Trivicus),  470. 

Triangular  Forum,  the,  at  Pompeii,  354. 

Tricarico,  city  of,  466. 

Triclinium,  House  of  the,  at  Pompeii,  333. 

,  the  semicircular  (the  Sigma  of  Mar- 
tial), 353. 

Trigno,  nver,  6. 
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Trinity  Magglore,  church  of,  at  Naples.  See 
GesiX  Nuovo. 

,  SS.,  church  of,  at  Amalfi,  248. 

Trionto,  river  (Traem),  ii}5, 

,  Capo  del,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cala- 
bria, 435. 

Triparni,  villngc  of,  455. 

TripcrKol.i,  viilagc  of.  ovenvhelmed  by  the 
eruption  of  Monte  Kuovo,  SSQ. 

Trisulti,  Certof  a  di,  44. 

Tritoli,  Bagnidi  (Pusideaiue),  39S, 

Trivis  Lucus,  409. 

Trivicus,  Uoman  station,  now  Trevico,  470. 

Troflmena,  S.,  relics  of,  at  Amalfi,  stolen  by 
Sicardo,  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno,  S43.  ; 
now  at  Alinori.  S35. 

Tronto,  river  (Tnientus),  & 

TaojA,  city  of,  507. 

Tropea,  town  of,  453 

Trueiitus  fluv.,  now  the  Tronto,  SL 

Tulliverno,  river,  37. 

Tunnels,  anrient  (grotte),  in  the  western 
district  of  Naples:-, of  Agrippa  (Cirolta 
dl  Posillpo),  365. ;  on  the  banks  of 
Avernus,  S92,  S9J. ;  of  Lucullus  (Grotta 
di  Sillaro).  372. ;  another,  near  tlie  Cap- 
puccini,  now  closied,  3S6L 

Tunny  fisheries,  liv.  458. 

Tuiano,  small  port  of,  & 

— ,  river,  24. 

Turco,  CfMre,  Neapolitan  painter,  IGih 
century,  pupil  of  Andrea  di  Salerno,  Ixxi. 
136. 

Turenum,  port  of.  now  Trani,  477. 

Turk5i,  the,  in  tlie  IGih  century,  attack  Poi- 
auoli,  376.  ;  satk  and  burn  Rcggio,  46fi. ; 
their  Kiegc  and  capture  of  Otrauto,  under 
Achmct  Tacba,  grand  visicr  of  Mahomet 
II.,  487. 

Tursi,  village  of,  493. 

Tuscany,  grand  duke  of,  house  of  the,  at 
Pompeii,  344 

Tusciano,  river,  2(77.  440. 

Tychc  Venerea,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii,  330. 

lyplKBtis,  the  fable  of  his  imprisonment 
under  lochia,  derived  fVora  the  volcanic 
convulsions  of  the  inland,  4S(). 

Tyrian  merchants,  the  stations  of  the,  at 
Putenii  and  Rome,  thrir  i)09ition  and 
temples  illustrated  by  the  MaC'ei  inscrip- 
tions, 374,  375. 


Uffisio  of  the  Virgin,  the  celebrated,  with 
miniatures  by  Giulio  CIovlo,  203. 

Ufita,  river,  470. 

UuENTO,  city  of  (iJxenlum),  467.  492. 

Ulubrar,  ancient  town  of,  near  Cistema,  69. 

Uly»ses,at  the  Circaeum  Prom.,  71. 

—  detecting  Achilles  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomcdis,  painting  of,  at  PompcU, 
341. 

Umbilicui,  of  Italy  (lake  of  Cutilire),  9C. 

Uciversit}  of  Naples,  146.  ;  library,  £05. 

Urban  II.,  holds  a  general  synod  at  Melfi, 
43.^. ;  a  council  of  (i  reck  and' Latin  bishops, 
at  Bari,  43(1. 

IV.,  pope,  his  {lortrait  by  the  school 

of  Raphael,  192. 

*——  VI.,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Nocera  by 
Charles  Dura zzo:  his  tyranny  and  cruel- 
tics,  259,  26(X  ;  his  Journey  over  Uonte 
Sant'  Angelo,  257. 

Urb'ino,  duke  cf,  one  of  the  Aragoiiese  ge- 
nerals at  the  battle  of  S.  Flaviano.  11. 

Vria,  or  H}  ria,  Cretan  cityof,  now  Oria,  438. 


Uri«s  Sinus,  now  the  gulf  of  Manfredonl* 

4S8. 
U.ctrina,  the.  at  Pompeii,  327. 
Uxentum,  now  Ugento,  492. 


f^accaro,  Andrea,  (lainter  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  b.  1598,  d.  1670,  Ixxvi.  134.  13», 
139,  140.  1&8. 

——^Domeiuco,  painter,  1 7th  century,  140. 

197. 
-— ,  Dommico  Antonio,  sculptor,  I8th  cen- 
tury, Ixviii.  1S8.  140.  142. 
^-—/Lorenzo.  Kulptor,  18th  century,  pupil 

of  Bernini,  82.  140. 
Vado  Morlale,  at  the  lake  of  Amsaaclus. 

469. 
J'agn,  Perino  del  Cor  Fiertno  Bonaceorsi\ 

painter  of  the  Horeutinc  school,  b.  1300, 

d.  l.'»47.  201. 
Vaglio,  village  of,  466. 
Vatrano,  Ca^le  dl,  57. 
Val  Arsiccia,   at  La  Cava,   2fi3. ;  Val   di 

Bovino,  471  i  Val  di  Diano.  442.;   Val 

d* Inferno,  57.;  Val  di  Veria,  16. ;  Val  di 

Roveto,  ib.i   Val  di  Tamburo  (Ucbia), 

42:3  ;  Vallc  dt  Jwce,  465. ;  Val'.c  di  La- 

malonga,  477. ;  di  S.  Nicola,  4S&;  Valle 

della    Pentecchia,    463.;    Valle    Verde,. 

Convcnto  dl,  18. 
Valanidi,  Albanian  village  of,  462. 
Valery,  de,  St.  A  lard,  his   services  at  the 

battle  of  Tagliacczso  commemorated  by 

Dante,  16,  17. 
Valery.  M..  on  the  house  of  Oliverotto,  9.  ; 

on  the  entrance  to  Naples  by  the  Adriatic 

coast,  3. ;   on  the  Fe»ta  m  Piedigratta,. 

113. ;  on  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 

S.    Januarius,     1191;    on   the   Reserved 

cabinet  at  the  Museum,  190. 
Valeita,  Signor,  his  account  of  the  eruptlors 

of  Vesuvius  in  1707,  287. 
Valets-de-place  at  Nuplcs,  88. 
Valez  y  Tassis,  Don  Inigo,  Count  d*OSate, 

viceroy  of  Philip  III.,  his  public  worka» 

97.207. 
Valle  Corsa,  74. 
Vallccupa,  village  of,  38. 
Vallo,  U,  town  of,  274w 
Valloscura,  Rocca,  village  of,  34. 
Valmontone,  town  of  (Vitellia),40. 
Valva,  La,  town  of,  on  the  Sele,  432 
Vandcroelde,  painter  of  the  Flemifeb  sciMwl, 

17th  century,  800. 
Van  der  Weffdrr^   Roger,   painter   of   the 

Flemuh  school,  16th  century,  20a 
Vandra,  river,  35.  37. 
Vandyke^  Antonff^  iminter  of  the  Flemish 

school,  b.  ].7i-9.  d.  1691,  portraits,  200,  2UI. 

208.    212.   216.;    his   own   portrait  with 

Rubens  on  one  canvass,  216. 
Van  Eyckt  Flemish  painter,  b.  1370,  d.  1441, 

his  Atloratiou  of  the  Magi,  1C4.  (See  Colsui- 

tonio  del  Fiore,  19S.)  200. 
Vanifte/it\   Lw'gi  or  Lodom'eo,  Ncapcditan 

architect  (fl.  nOO.-1773),  Ixiv.;  hb  master. 

Siece,  the  palace  at  Caserta,  61.  J34i.  SUS, 
t9.  210.  212. 
— — ,  Carioy  son  of  Lutgi,  architect,  208. 
VaraiMKli,  Greek  vilhige  of,  457. 
Vardarelli,  the  brigand  of  Bovino,  471. 
Varo,  Salvatore,  his  work  on  the  crupttons 

of  Vesuvius,  284w 
Varro,  his  villa  on  the  Vinius,  53. ;  his  villa 

near  the  lake  of  Fusaro,  403L 
Vasarif  Giorgio,  painter  and  architect   of 
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the  Florentine  cchool,  b.  1512,  d.  1574, 
Uxit.  117.  lol.  1^0.  142.  1»». 
Vascntello,  river,  46:'>. 

Va^es,  ctillection  of  •epulchral,  in  the  Muieo 
Borbonico,  186,  Itf?. ;  celebrated  vo^es.: 
the  vnne  of  CassAudra.  the  Bacchanalian 
▼a«e,  ihc  burning  of  Troy,  the  vate  of 
Locri,  1^7. ;  the  Nola  vases  dcfcribcd,  275, 
276. 
Vabto  o'Ammonb,  town  of  (Hittoniuni).  6. 

•—  to  Teruioli,  Lucera,  S.  Severe,  and 
Foggia,  6t 

,  II,  church  of,  at  Aquila,  28. 

Vaticano,  Cnpo,  45J. 

Vauhan^  French  military  engineer  of  18th 
century,  hi*  fortilication  of  Capua,  82. 

Vcdius  Pollio,  villa  and  fishpond*,  on  the 

promontory  of  Posilipo,  'Si\. 
VeltuqufX,  Spanish  painter,  16th  century, 212. 
Vclia,  Phocsan  city  of,  anciently  Elia,  the 
scene  of  the  Elea(ic  school  of  philosophy, 
now  Castcllammarc  della  Brucv,  274. 

Velino,  Monte,  highest  peak  of  the  Majella 
range,  17. 

,  river  (Velinus),  24,  23,  2a 

Velinus  Lacua,  now  Fid  di  Luco,  24. 

Vella,  La,  river,  507. 

Vellbtbi,  city  of  ( Volscian  VelUne>,  64. 

— ,  battle  oi;  64.  138. 

Vennfro,  town  of  vVenafhim),  37. 

Venereum,  the.  in  Roman  domestic  archi- 
tecture, ZH.  335.  343. 

Vb.xosa,  city  of  ( Venusia),  the  birthplace  of 
Horace,  437.  464. 

VcDtarolo.  the  cold-air  cavern  at  Ischia,  425. 

Ventotene,  Island  of  (Pandataria),  scene  of 
the  exitc  of  three  Roman  princesses,  8U. 

Venus,  celebrated  statues  of:  in  Museo 
Borboiiico,  — Victrix,  ICO.:  Anadyomenc, 
168.;  Callipyge,  171. 

,  temple  of,  at  Pom|)cii,  3-17-  j  of  Venus 

Euplsca,  at  Poiiilipo,  370. 

— —  and  Mars,  House  of,  at  Pompeii,  351. 

f'fnus(t\  Marcello,  painter  of  the  Florentine 
sciinol.  Kith  century,  his  celebrated  copy 
of  the  Ljut  Judgment  by  Michael  Ang«o, 
19G. 

Vcrbicaro,  town  of,  447. 

Verdicr.  General,  his  siege  of  Amantea, 
447. 

VeroH,  town  of  (Verute',,  44. 

I'eronrse^  Paoio  ( Caifari),  |uiinter  of  the  Ve- 
netian school,  b.  1528,  d.  1588,  29.  IM),  191. 

,  his  9on»  Carlo  and  Gabrieie,  140. 

Vespasian,  birthplace  of,  24. ;  restores  the 
roads  of  Puteoii,  374. 

Vesta,  temple  of  (or  Ceres),  at  Pa>stum,  271. 

Vestals,  Huusc  of  the.  at  Pompeii,  333. 

Vesuvius,  276—310. ;  mode  of  a»cent,  276. ; 
the  volcanic  action  of  the  district  the 
source  of  the  PhiBniclan  names  of  the 
mountain,  and  of  the  cties  at  Its  base, 
27&  ;  history  of  the  mountain,  277—279.  ; 
account  of  the  eruptions,  sr79->307. ;  sum- 
mary of  facts,  :;07.  ;  geolMical  structure 
of  Monte  Somina,  the  Fosso  Grande, 
A  trio  del  Cavallo,  and  Vesuvius,  308, 
309. ;  minerals,  310. ;  observatory,  ib.  \ 
wines,  ib. 

Vcttica  Magciorc,  town  of,  in  the  oostiera 
d'Amalfi,:^!. 

Minorc,  casalc  of,  near  Amalfl,  850. 

Vetture,  nt  Naples,  88. 

Vclturlnl,  xcvii. 

Vczsola,  river,  10. 

Via  Appia,  63.  68. 501. ;  (Turcntlne  braneh). 


4n5,  46G  ;  (CalBbrianbranch,ViaTraJana}y 
498.  ;  Aquilia,  442. ;  Consularis  or  Cam- 
poniana,  384.  432. ;  Cumana,  403.  ;  Domi- 
tiana,  402,  403.  4<J9.  412. ;  Labicana,  S9. ; 
Latina,  39.   57.  ;    Misenensis,  398. ;  Pu> 
teolana  or  Antiniana,  365.415.;  SalariBr 
26. ;  Valeria,  17.  32,  33. 
Vibona.    See  S.  Pietro  in  Vibona. 
Vicaria  Vecchia,  Palazzo  deila,  the  old  law- 
courts  of  Naples,  217. 
Vicenza,  village  of  (Picentia),  267.  440. 
Viceroys,  list  of  the  SiMnish,  Ixxxii. ;  their 
public  works  at  Naples.  96.  98. 

,  German,  Ixxxlv.  9& 

Vico,  author  of  '*  Scienza  Nuova,"  bis  tomb, 
128. 

di  Pantano,  412.  432. 

_—  EguENSB,  towns   of  Vico  and  Equft 

(Virus  ^uanus),  227. 
— —  Storto,  street  so  called  at  Pompeii,  344. 

,  vilhges  of,  44.  473* 

ViETRi,  town  and  watering-place  of.  In  the 
gulf  of  Salerno,  263. 

di   Potenza,   village  of  (Campl   Ve- 

teres),  VA, 
Views,  celebrated,  at  Naples,  S.  Martino, 

140. ;  Cimaldoli,  415. 
Viggianello,  village  of,  443. 
Fignola  {Jacopo  Baraexl  or  Barocd),  ar- 
chitect, b.  1507,  d.  1573.  GL 

,  village  of,  4o4. 

ViiU,  village  of,  .^08. :  Villa  S.  Giovanni,  vil- 
ify lage  of,  460,  461. ;  V.  Lago,  village  of.  Si. 

Reale,  the  public  walk  at  Maples,  109. 

Villamaina,  village  of,  469. 
Viilano,  Giovanni,  author  of*  Chronlche  de 
Napole,"  his  description  of  Virgirs  touib, 
368. 
Villanova,  village  of,  449. 
Villas,  ancient :  at  ifa/ze,  V.  of  Piso,  and 
other  Roman  patricians,  S96k ;  at  BauU^ 
•    of  Hortensius  and  Caesar,  398.,   of  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  the  Gracchi,  399. ;  nc^r 
CufPte,  of  Scr^'i!lus  Vatia,  402.,  of  Cicero^ 
ib.^  of  Seneca  and  Varro.  408.;   at  Pv* 
teoti^  the  Academia  of  Cicero,  3^4.  ;   at 
Pompeiit  V.  of  Diomcdes,825.,  of  Cicero, 
so  called,   330.;    at  PaugUftpum,  V.    of 
Lucullus  and  Vedius  Pollio,  570. 372. 

,  modern :  at  Naples,  218,  219. ;  at  Posi. 

lipo,  370. ;  at  Pozzuoli,  382,  383. ;  at  Re> 
sina  (La  Favorita),  220.;   at  Lacoo,  in 
Ischia.  (V.  Panel  la),  426. 
Vincenzo,  San,  village  of,  16. ;  ruined  Lom- 
bard monastery  of,  35. 
VsHcif  Lionordo  da^  painter  of  the  school  of 
Milan,  b.  1452.  d.  1519,  212.  218. ;  tchoU 
qT.  201. 
Vine,  cultivation  and  treatment  of  the,  xlvl. 
3. ;  vineyards  of  A  versa,  82.,  of  Fondi, 
75.,  of  Mondragone,  82.,:of  Monte  Barbaro, 
413.;  of  Vesuvius,  3C9. 
Vinius  flu  v.,  now  the  Rapldo,  53L 
Virgil:  bis  residence  at  Naples,  366.;  re. 
cites  his  verses  in  praise  of  the  young 
Marcellus  before  Octavia,  In  Caesar's  villa 
at  Bauli,  39S. ;  regarded  as  a  magicbn  In 
the  middle  ages— the  Grottadi  Posilipo 
popularly  considered  to  be  the  work  of  his 
enchantments,  366. ;  the  curative  powers 
of  the  Bagni  di  Tritoli  ascribed   to  hit 
magic,  394. ;  his  death  at  Brundusiura, 
and  burial  at  Naples,  367.  490. ;  his  tomb, 
366. ;  — his  remarks   quoted   on  Asinius 
Pollio,  15. ;  on  the  serpent-charming  of 
the  Marsi,  18. ;  on  ancient  Nunia,  25. ; 
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on  AmltaDum,  89.;  on  the  CiroMim 
Prom.,  71. ;  on  the  imrial-pUce  of  Caieta, 
7&  t  on  the  islandt  ot  the  SyreM.  23*. , 
on  the  niaes  or  l*««tum,  m. :  on  the 
tomb  of  Palinurus,  S74. ;  on  the  Ve»urxan 
^ain,  ^!i. ;  on  the  name  of  Avernus, 
391. ;  on  the  junction  of  the  Lucrine  and 
Avernus  by  Agrippa.  391. ;  on  the  {uro- 
nontorjr  of  Misenum,  ai  the  burial-place 
of  the  trumpeter  of  Hector  and  JEneas, 
400l  ;  on  the  interview  <>f  ^neas  and  the 
Sibyl,  405  ;  on  the  Sibyl'*  cave.  406. ;  on 
the  lofty  citfT  of  Procida,  417. ;  oo  the 
ttrusKlca  of  Typhaut  under  Uchia,  4%. ; 
on  MfHiB  Alburnufl,  441.  ;  on  the  moun- 
tain pastures  of  the  Sila,  4^. ;  on  Scylla 
and  Charylidis,  4j9.  4<iO. ;  on  the  separa- 
tion of  Sicily  from  the  mainland,  463^; 
on  the  lake  of  Amsanctui,  469. ;  on  the 
Diomedean  city  of  Argyri|)a,  472. ;  on 
the  foundation  of  Petilia  by  Philoctetes, 
496.;  on  the  temple  of  Juno  Laciiiia,  497.;— 
MS.  of  the  14th  century,  chiefly  tii  Lorn- 
barti  characters,  j6. 
Viriiilio,  Scuola  di,  vaulted  hall  In  the  pro- 
montory of  Posilipo,  so  called,  371. 
Visconti  on  the  meaaurements  of  Vesuvius, 

309 
Vlurieto,  Punta,  or  the  Punta  dell  '  Arcera, 

northern  promontory  of  (^|M:i,  236. 
Vitelli  family,  their  ca»tIeof  Antrodoco.  26. 
yoo.  Niecoij  di,  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  pupil  of  Ziugaro  (fl.  1460) ;  Ixx. 
196. 

S..    town   and   poet  station  of,    near 

Bnndisi,   489.;    villages   of,   461.    499.; 
PunU  di,  in  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  484. ; 
convent  of,  near  Mola.  4H9. 
Vittore,  San.  village  of,  56. 
Yittoriiio,  San,  village  of  (Amltcrnum),  29. 
Vivara,  IsoU*  between  Procida  and  Ischia, 
417.  m 

yi»aritu\  BarMommeo^  painter  of  the  Mila- 
nese school  (fl.  \A5i\  191. 

. ,  Luigi,  painter  of  the  tame  school  (fl. 

1430).  191. 
Viviani  (  yioinno  Cotfagora),  painter  of  the 

Roman  school  (fl.  !&>()),  123. 
Vivo,  Det  painter,  l9th  century,  189. 
Vocuile.    See  Booshe. 
Volcanic  action,  the, of  Vesuvius  the  source 
of  the  Phceiiician  names  of  many  places 
on  the  Vesuvian  plain.  278.  311. ;  of  the 
wcsiem  disirici  (the  Solfatara,  Ischia,&c.} 
the  source  of  the  names  of  the  lakes, 
mounlKiiis,  heaaland«,  &c. .  361,  S6'2.,  and 
-of  some  of  the  mo»t  popular  fables  of 
antiquUy,  S63.  ;->the  volccnic  group  of  Uie 
bay  of  Naples.  277.  283. 
Volcano*,  extinct :  —  Af^nano  (now  a  lake), 
414- ;    Amsanctus  (Itke),  469l  ;    Aspro- 
monte,    46i. ;    Asironi.    413.;    Avernus 
(lake),  389.  ;    Monte    Barbaro,  412. ;  M. 
Camfiana  and  Bl   Cigliaiio,  413.;   Mare 
Morto  (lake),  40U. ;   Nisida,  372  :  Monte 
Nuovo,  284.  3'<8. ;    Rocca  Montina,  58. 
81. ;  Monte  Vulture,  436. 
_- .,  semi-cxtinut:  —  the  Solfatara,  386.; 

Ischia.  426.  4v».  429l 
—..-,  active  :  —  Vesuvius,'  276- ;  line  of  vol- 
canic action  from  Ischia  to  Monte  VoUure, 
277. 
Volgano,  river,  507. 
Vnlpicella  libmry,  at  Naples,  206. 
Voltaire  and  the  laurel  planted  by  Petrarch 
on  the  tomb  of  Viiyil,  369. 


Voiterra,  Dmtkle  da  {RtucinrrM)^  Miater 
of  the  Ruman  school,  h.  1309,  d.  1566. 
901. 

Volture,  Monte  (Mons  Vultur),  43Sl 

Vultumo.  river  (Vulturnua),  13^  S3.  37,  38. 
57.  82.  412.  506. 

— ,  Ca»tel,  412. 

Vomano,  river,  11. 

Vomero,  II,  village  of,  near  Naples,  430. 

Von  Biich.  M.,  his  ob«ervations  on  Veauvias 
(with  Baron  Humboldt  and  M.  G»r  Lus- 
sac).  300.,  I'U  the  geological  structure  of 
Mnnte  Somma,  3118.,  oa  the  height  of 
Punta  del  Palo,  3^9- ;  his  <^Mnioa  on  the 
fomutiou  of  Monte  N«iovi».  3M). 

Vulnerary  waters  of  Aveiaano,  17. 


Waldenser,  their  colonies  in  Calabria  in  the 
]4lh  century,  445. 

Walnut  tree,  the  sacred,  of  Benevento.  the 
traditional  scene  of  the  witche«*  Sabbath, 
506. 

Water  of  Naples,  86. 109. 

Waters,  mineral :  —  of  Bagnoli,  Sf9. ;  of 
Ca>tellammare,  m*. ;  of  Gerace,  500  ;  of 
lachia,  423-^430. :  of  Na{ileK,  lOd. ;  of  the 
Pi«ciarelli  (aluminous),  387. ;  of  PuieoU 
(the  Sera  aeon),  as  I.:  of  Teano,  SK;  of 
Torre  deir  Annunsiata,  221.;  of  the 
Bagni  di  Tritoli.  394. 

Weber,  Carl,  his  ler^ices  to  art  in  the  early 
excavations  at  Herculaoeum.  313. 

Weights  and  measures,  ancient,  in  bnxue, 
from  Pompe.i,  184w 

— ,  modem,  xcv. 

fVfcart  Cav.,  |«inter,  10th  century.  290. 

Wilkins,  on  the  templet  of  Pse»tum,  £70, 
271. 

WlLLi4M,  Dl'KBOP  APl'Xia  AND  CALaBRIA, 

eldest  ton  of  Roger  Bursa  (Duke  Wil- 
liam), his  tomb,  964. 

1.  (TfiK  Bad),  Kino  or  Naplfs  aitn 

S1CI1.T,  invested  by  Po|ie  Adrian  IV.  with 
the  kingilom  of  Sicily.  Ac.  at  Benevento, 
504. ;  hik  public  works  at  Maples,  lA.  ; 
founds  the  Ca»tel  dell*  Ovo,  106. ;  builds 
Castel  Capuano.  I(J6.,  and  the  tower  of  ihe 
cathedral  at  Melfl.  -tVt. 

II.  (THB  Good),  Kino  or  Naplvs  aicA 

Sicily,  his  public  works  at  Naples,  k5. ; 
founds  the  sanctuarv  of  S.  Maria  de' 
Martiri  at  Bi«ceglie,  4/8. 

Wine-making,  ancient  process  of,  repre- 
sented by  SKIenus  and  the  Satyrs,  in  n 
l)a»-reiief,  167. 

Wines,  of  Avernus  383.;  Aversa  (the  At- 
prino),  K3. ;  Btu»,9ffl. ;  Capri  (Tilieriaiio), 
244)  ;  Fondi  (CaNubum\  75. ;  Gerace  til 
Grero),  501). ;  Lanciano,  5. ;  MiHidraironc 
(Faleriium),  h2  (  Monie  B:irbaro  (Ka. 
lernum  Gauranum),  413.;  Mmitedi  Pro. 
cida  (C<ipo  di  Miseno),  401.;  ot  Kedi- 
monte,  57. ;  of  Posilipo,  370.  ;  of  Scylla, 
4.'i». ;  of  'I'rani,  47rt. ;  of  Vesuvius  iLa- 
chryina  Ciiri«ti),  310. 

Win^pearc  library,  at  Naples  (Baron  Win- 
tpeare),  206. 

WohlpnKutk.  Miekacl^  painter  of  the  Fle- 
mish school,  1 4th  century,  2U).  (?)  216. 

Wool  ot  Lucera,  9. 

WirtnermttiUt  /'AiV^p,  painter  of  the  Flemish 
school,  b.  1620.  d.  1668,  9ua 


XenoeriU,  the  heroine  of  Cums,  404. 
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Xeuxis,  select*  the  models  for  his  picture  of 

Helen  iVom  the  women  of  Crotuna,  496. 
Xiponto,  Madonna  di  (Sipontum),  508. 


YoUnda,  the  empress,  second  wife  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  If.,  and  mother  of 
Conrad :  her  death  at  Andria,477- 


Zaccanopoli.  Greek  tillage  of,  455. 
Zaleuctis,  his  connection  with  Locrip  500. 
Zarobrone,  Capo,  on  west  coast  of  Calaoria, 

449.  4^. 
Zammaro,  Greek  village  of,  456. 
Zampognari,  the  wandering  bagpipers  of  the 

Abruszi,  SO,  31. 115. 


Zannone,  island  of  (Sinonia),  79. 

Zephyriiim  Promontorium,  uovr  Capo  di 
Bruxzano,  500. 

Zephyrus  and  Flora,  House  of,  at  Pompeii. 
342, 

Zingarot  Lo  (Antonio  5otorfo),'b.'IS82,  d. 
1455,  Ixx.  S6.  133  ;  his  Life  of  St  Be- 
nedict, his  masterpiece,  M4. ;  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  numerous  portraits,  196. 
212.  S51.;  portraits  of  himself  and  wife, 
196. 

Zittolo,  stream  of  the,  35. 

ZoecoUt  Carlo^  Neapolitan  architect  of  the 
18th  century,  Ixiv.  501. 

Zuugrl,  Greek  village  of,  455. 

Zurgunadi,  Greek  village  of,  457. 
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LIST  OF  DUTIES 

Now  PAYABLE  IS  LOKDON  T7P0W  THE  ImFOBTATION  OF  W0BK8   OK 

Art,  Cubiositibs,  &c.,  from  the  Continsmt. 


Tl&64MIo«lar  ArOelas  are  JkMA 


Alabastsr  aad  T>*A»»Tjg- 
Axbbb,  Manofaetares  of. 
Akchovibb. 

AoATss  and  OoBXBLiAHfl,  set  or  vnaet. 
BooxB»  of  editions  printed  prior  to  1801. 
BsoMKs  Works  of  Art  (antiques  and  ori- 
ginal works  only). 
BuLuoK,  Cdns  and  Medals  of  all  kinds, 

and  battered  Plate. 
Gambucs,  Lawns,  Damask  and  Diapors  of 

linen,  or  linen  and  Cotton. 
Caxbos,  not  set. 
CiJinxAOBB  of  all  sorts. 
Catlxnob,  and  Harp  Strings,  sHvered  or 

not. 
Casts  of  Basts,  Statues,  or  Figures. 
Coral,  whole,  polished,  unpolished,  and 

firagments. 
CoiTOK,  Manofiustares  of,  mo<  being  articles 

whoUy  or  in  part  made  up. 
DxAkOKDS,  Emeralds,  Pearls,  and  ofher 

Fredous  Stones,  not  set. 
Flowxr  Boots.' 
Frances  for  Pictures,  Prints,  Drawings, 

and  Mirrors. 
TvBB  and  Skxks,  aad  Articles  thereof. 
Glass,  all  Plate,  Oiat  or  Rolled  Glass. 

Paintints  on  Glass. 

Glass  Beads  and  Bugles. 


Glass  Bottles,  Wine  Glasses,  and  Tumblers, 

and  all  white  flint  and  common  green^ 

glass  goods,  not  being  cut  or 

mented. 
ILanat  Manufkctores,  not  being 

wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 
Lat  Figures,  imported  by  British  Artists 

for  their  own  use. 
Magna  Gkkcia  Ware,  and  Antique  EarOen 

Vases. 
Makcbcbiptb. 

Maps  and  Crakts,  and  parts  tlwreof.        ^ 
Minxral  Waters. 
Models  of  Cork  and  Wood. 
OLxras  and  Oli^v  tNL 
Paivtxbs'  Colovbs,  Brushes,  Pendls,  and 

Crayons. 
PzcTvnss. 
Plaivts  and  Txsss,  aliTe. 

SSKDB. 

Savsaobb. 

Spkcimbss  of  Natural  History,  Minerals, 

Fossils,  and  Ores. 
Stokk,  all  Seulptnre  and  Articles  of  Btaae^ 

Alabaster,  and  Marble. 
Sulphur  Impressions,  or  Casts. 
Tblxscopbs. 

TiLXS. 

Vasss,  Andent^  not  of  Stone  or  Marble. 


Ob  tbe  fbUowlnff  Jkrttoles  Um  6ntj  Is  6  per  oeat.  ad 


Cashicerx  '  Shawls,  and  all  Articles  of 

Goats*  Hair  or  Wool. 
Cotton  Articles,  whaUy or  in  partmade  op. 


Linkn  Articles,  wholly  ox  in  part  made  np. 
Woollen  Articles,    wholly    or    in    part 
made  up. 


Oa  Um  fbUmwiaig  Articles  the  Huty  Is  10  per  eeat.  ad  Tali 

Boxes  of  all  sorts.  Lace  mhuie  1>y  hand. 

EoTFTiAN,  and  all  other  Antiquities.  Mosaic,  small  Ornaments  for  Jewellery. 

Embroidery  and  Needlework.  Musical  Instruments,  excepting  Musleal 

FvBvrrvRB  of  all  kinds.  Boxes,  Brass  Instruments,  Pianos,  and 

Japanned  asd  Lacquered  Ware.  Accordions. 

JawBLLkcRT,  and  all  Jewels  set.  Scaouola  Tables. 
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UST   OF  BUTXS8— oontinued. 

AsauzBCBABE  Watkr  •  .  •  .  .the  gallon 
Bbaim  of  Coral  .  •  .  •  •  ,  tkelb. 
'  Crystal,  Jet,  find  Mock  Pearl  .  •  •  ditto 
Books,  of  editions  printed  in  and  since  1801  .  .  ,  the  ewt. 
imported  under  International  Treaties  of  Copyright  .  ditto 

(PimMd  BditiaM  of  bgMA  Woita^  of  whk^^a  Conjtigbt  C9^ 

English,  reimported  (unlets  declared  that  no  Drawback 

was  daimed  on  Export)     •  .  .  .  »        the  lb. 

BxocADK  of  Gold  and  Silvxb  •  •  •  •  ditto 

Bkoxzk,      1 
Brass,  and  >  all  Manufsotorea  of      •  .  •  *      the  ewL 

COPPSR,         j 

Caxpsts  and  Rvos  (woollen)  •  .  ,       the  square  yard 

Coral  Nxgliobxs     •  .  .  .  •  ,        the  lb. 

Chi!«a,  Porcxlaik,  and  Eartkemwarie,  all      .  •  •the  owt. 

Clocks,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  be.  each    .  .  ,    the  doeen 

exceeding  5«.,  and  not  exceeding  the  ralue  of  I2s.  6d.  each  ditto 

•  exceeding  12tf.  $d.,  and  not  exceeding  the  ralue  of  32.  each     each 

exceeding  8^,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  102.       .  ditto 

-— —  exceeding  10/.  value  •  .  •  •  ditto 

CioABS  and  Tobacco,  manu&ctuxed  (3Uw.  only  allowed  in  a 

paasenger's  baggage)         .  .  .  .        the  lb. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactiured  (with  5  per  cent,  additional  on  the  Duty)    ditto 

(N.B. — UimMiiii&cCaiwi  TqImcoo  cunot  be  impottcd  fai  Um  aumtitj  than  800  Iba, 
or  Clgan  lOOlba.  fata  Packuge:  but  imall  quaaiMai uv allowad for  ?riv»tB  Vm 
on  dedjumtioD,  aad  payvont  ora  Fine  of  to.  Sd.  per  lb.  in  addition  to  the  Duty.) 

COFTXS         .  •  .  .  .  .  ,        the  lb. 

CoxTBCTioxxRT,  SwectBieats  and  Buccades       .  •  .  ditto 

CoRDLALS  and  LiomBURS         .  .  .  .  ,  the  gallon 

CuRTAiKs,  embroidered  on  Muslin  or  Net,  called  Swiss  Curtains       the  lb. 

Eav  DE  Coi/MWE,  in  long  flasks  ....     thejiaek 

-^— — in  any  other  description  of  bottles    .  ,  the  gallon 

Flowrrs,  Artificial,  the  cubic  foot  as  packed  .... 

Glass,  Flint,  Cut,  Coloured,  and  Fancy  Ornamental  Glass,  of 

whatevei^dnd      ......      theowt. 

Glovss,  of  Tieather  (not  less  than  100  dozen  pairs  can  be  Im* 

ported  in  one  package)      .  .  .  .the  doaen  pair 

Maocaroni  and  Ybrmicellx  .  •  .  .  ,      the  ewt, 

NaplxsSoap  ......  ditto 

Prrfuxxrt  .  •  .  •  ,        the  lb. 

PxRTCifXD  Spirits    •  .  .  .  .  ,  the  gallon 

Fapsr-hahoxhos,  flock  Paper,  and  Paper  printed,  painted,  or 

stained     .  •  .      '      .  .  .the  square  yard 

FiAxopoRTRS,  horizontal  grand  ....  each 

upright  and  square      ....  ditto 

Flats,  of  Gold         •  .  .  .  .  the  oz.  troy 

of  Silver,  gilt  or  ungilt  ....  ditto 

Puirrfl  and  Drawxxos,  single  or  bound,  plain  or  coloured        .        the  lb. 
Silk,  Millxivsry,  Turbans  or  Caps     ....  eaeh 

Hats  or  Bonnets     ,  .  , .  .  ditto 

Dresses      .  .  .  .  .  ditto 

Hamgihos,  and  other  Manufiictnres  of  Silk         .        the  1001.  value 

Yklvkts,  plain  or  figured  .  .  .  .        the  ^. 

TxA,  tm  5th  of  April,  1854    .  .  .  .  .        the  lb. 

after  5th  of  April,  1854,  to  April,  1855  .  .  ditto 

Tots  and  TvRMRRY  .....  the  cubic  foot 

Wnrs  in  Casks  or  Bottles  (in  bottles  6  to  the  gallon)    .  .  the  gallon 

Spirits  in  Cask  or  Bottle      .....  ditto 

No  Oak  oaa  bo  iaportad  of  Imp  oouma  tfana  tl  Gallooa. 
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MESSRS.  J.  &  R  M^RACKEN, 

7,  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON, 

A6SHT8  BT  AFFOnmCEHT  TO  THE  BOTAL  AGADEKT, 

And  AgentageiuraUy/or  the  Jteeeptim  and  Shipment  of  Wbrkt  qf  Jrt,  Baggage^  dcL» 

FBOM  AND  TO  ALL  PABTS  OV  THE  WORLD, 


Britiflh  Artists    resident  abroad,   haring 
oocaaioQ  to  aend  liome  their  worics  for  Eat- 
u«««ie«  «.»<«.»»  w».«..»u  ».A  uj«»^.    «w«.j  ,  hibition.  or  to  be  paned  by  the  AcadcoDy.  ^ 

bope»  by  the  moderation  of  ihetr  charaea,  and  :  will  find  it  advanta^os  to  addreea  them  to  ■ 
their  unremitting  care  in  pnaeing  Uirongh  |  the  care  of  Meeara.  J.  8c  R.  McCKACKBac.  ^ 
the    CiTfrroM-HousK   Property   confided   to    whose  appointment  enables  thou  to  olfer 


Rrttbx  their  sincere  acknowledgments  to 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  for  the  liberal  pap 
tronage  hiUierio  conferred  on  them.    They 


them,  to  merit  a  oontiniianoe  of  the  favours 
they  have  heretofore  ei^yed.  Their  eetab- 
Ushment  comprlaes  DRY  AND  SPACIOUS 
WAREHOUSiiS.  where  Works  of  Art  and 
all  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept 
during  the  Owner's  absence,  at  moat  mode- 
rate rates  of  rent. 

J.  h  R.  HH.  undertake  to  execute  Coinmi»- 
sions  for  the  purchase  of  Pictures,  Statuary 
in  Marble  and  Alabaster,  Bronzes,  8cc.,  being 
in  direct  oonrespondence  with  Artists,  Agents, 
and  Bankers  throughout  the  Continent 

PadlBoget  tent,  by  Steamen  or  otKerwim^  to  SoutkampUm  or  Liverpoett  aiao  attended  Co;  hut 
oil  Jkttart  ^  Jdvipe  and  BiUt  of  Lading  to  be  addaretaed  to  T,  Old  Jxwbt,  Lobdon. 


every  facility. 

Parties  favouring  J.  8e  R.  Mc€.  with  Cso- 
signmenta,  are  requfisled  to  be  particalar 
in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them 
DIRl!X:r  by  post,  and  also  to  forward  their 
Keys  with  the  Psckages.  as  all  Goods  MUST 
BE  EXAMINED  ImmecUately  on  anrlraL 

J.  Ifc  R.  Moa  keapLachiymn  Cbrtoti  and 
Mamla  Wines  of  first  qaality,  also  Ptort 
and  Sherry ;  and  are  general  Xaqwrtert  of 
]<Yench  and  other  Foreign  Wfaea. 


THEIR   PRINCIPAL  CORRESPONDENTS   ARE   AT 

CALAIS. . .' Measrs.  Chastibr.  Mobt,  ft  Voous.    Messrs.  Isaac  Vitai.  h  Taa, 

BOULOGNE  8.  M.. .    Messrs.  Chaktibk,  Mort,  h  Vogub.    Mr.  H.  Sdsb. 
p^l>lo  ( Mr.  M.  Chknub,  Packer,  Rue  Croix  Petits  Ghsmni,  No.  34. 

rAtuo I  Messrs.  Klrikfbldbr  k  Hofmamk,  16,  Rue  du  ChabroL 

HAVRE Mr.  A.  Chaumovt.  Mr.  Thomas  Tatlor, Jfessi^  P.  Dkvot  Jk  Oo. 

MARSEILLES  i  Messrs.  Horacb  Bouchet  ft  Co.    Messrs.  Claudb  Clbbc  h  Co. 

AAj»i!a.i^L>ju3 ^  jij.^  Phiugrrt,  8,  Rue  Sulfren. 

BAGNERES  D£  B1-.  .     , 

GORRE,     (Hautes  \  Mr.  Aims  Oeruzbt,  Maible  Woiti^ 

BORDEAUX  ...V...    Mr.  Amic QERrsiET,  8, Place dea QainooDoea.  * 

GIBRALTAR Messrs.  Abchdold,  Johnsov.  &  Powbrs.    Messrs.  Tcsiisb  k  Go. 

LISBON Mr.  Arthur  Van  Zellrr,  Penhi.  &  Orient  Sc  Kav.  Co.'s  Oflkea, 

GirxTfT  T 1?  5  ^1*.  JuLrAN  B.  Williams,  British  Vice*ConsuL 

SEVILLE j  jj^  jp^j,  ^j^  Baillt. 

NICE Messrs.  A.  Lacboix  &  Co.,  British  Consulate.    Mr.  T.  W.  How. 

r  vjsci  \  S  Messrs.  GrRBS  &  Co.    SUt.  G.  Lolbo,  Croce  dl  Malta. 

^''""^ t  Mr.  Gojf  BRSALL,  BrltUh  Vlce-ConsuL 

l^fjj^^^ (  Messrs.  BimrBT  &  Bbruto,  Ptaxsale  di  S.  Sepolcro,  No.  SITS. 

(  Messrs.  Brambiixa. 

CARRARA Sig.  F.  Birxaimb.    Mr.  Vikcbmso  Lrrr,  Sculptor. 

Messrs.   W.   Macbbah  &  Co.     Messrs.  Hbhx»bbsok  Bbotsbbs. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Patb  &  Sons.    Messrs.  Maquat,  Pakhxham, 
T  iTTTTATiv  I     &  Smtth.    Messrs.  GiACo.  MiCALi  k  FiQ9.  SoulploiB  In  Alahaster 

L.i5A,iiu±t« <     j^  Marble.    Mr.  M.  Ristorl    Mr.  Josbph  Gvarow    Mfism. 

Dblla  Vallb  Bbothebs^  Artists  in  ScagUola.    Messrs.  G.  Gai#- 

UAinSeCo. 

PISA *  Messrs.  Huquet  k  Van  Lnrr,  Sculptors  In  Alabaster  and  Marble. 

*;  Messrs.  EMMie.  Fbhzi  &  Co.   Messrs.  Plowdbh  k  Frbsch.    MeaarR. 

Maqdat  k  Pakbnraii.    Mr.  Qabt*.  BiAVCHiin,  Mosaic  Worleer, 

opposite  the  Capella  de'  Medici.   Mr.  Axromo  di  Luiqt  Piacwti. 
FU>R£NCE <     Mr.  J.  Tough.    Mr.  S.  I^owb.    Messrs.  Fui.  PA^snt,  Picture. 

frame  Makers,  Via  del  Piilaglow    Messrs.  Neioi  Ciabm  k  Co. 

Mr.  F.  Lbufoldo  Pisaxi,  Sculptor,  Now  I,  sol  Prato.    Sig.  Cauo 

.    Nocciolt.    Sig.  Luioi  Raxaoci. 

VOLTERRA Sig.  Orro.  Callaj.    Sig.  Gius*.  Chbrict. 

B0TXK3NA Mr.  Flavio  Pbrottt,  British  Vice-Gonmil. 

ANOONA    Messrs.  MoorB|  Mbbbllbt,  k  Co. 
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XB88B8.  J.  *  B.  XoCBACKEirB  COBSLBSFOmKESTA-eontinwd. 

fMestrs.  FrkkbornI^Go.    Messrs.  Torlonia  It  Go.    Messrs.  Mac- 
nnvr*  J     BBAV  ft  Go.    Mr.  EowA&D  Tbcbbi.    Messrs.  Flowvbk,  Chol- 

I    1CBLBT,  ftCo.    Messrs.  Pakkkbam,  Hooker,  *  Co.    Mr.  Luioi 

^    Brakohiht,  at  tbe  English  College. 

CiyiTA  VECCHIA  .Messrs.  Lowe  Buothers,  Briiisli  Vice  Consulate.    Mr.  T.  Arata. 
wAPTins  j  Messrs.  Iqouldbn  &  Co.    Messrs.  W.J.  TurmrrJeCo.    Messrs. 

nAfi.iaj ^    CuMMniG.  Wood.  &  Co. 

PALERMO Messrs.  Prior,  Tdrkbr,  k  Tboxab. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Caillbr  &  Co. 

.  Mr.  £uANt7BL  Zamm rr.  Mr.  J.  Aspikall.  Mr.  P.  P.  l>ECBflARS,  63, 

iTAfTA  J     Sirada  Heale,  Sculptor  in  Malta  Stone.    Mr.  Foutitkato  Testa, 

*     )     M,  Strada  S*.  Luda.     Messrs.  Joeh.  Darjlakiii  ft  Sokb,  46. 

^    Strada  Levante,  Mosaic  Workers. 

CORFU Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs.  Brhigb  ft  Co. 

CONSTANTINOPLE    Mesara.  C.  Hasbox  ft  Co.    Mr.  Black. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Haksok  fc  Co. 

BEYROUT Mr.  Hbkry  Hbald. 

ATHENS*    PlRiEUS    Mr.  J.  J.  Bdchkrkr. 

VEVICE  i  Messrs.  Frrres  Schirlin.    Messrs.  Mudib  Sc  Co. 

""         (,  Messrs.  S.  ie  A.  Blumekthal  8c  Co.    Mr.  John  Harris. 

TRIESTE Messrs.  Gborok  Moorb  &  Co. 

OSTEND Mr.  F.  A  Bellbruchr.    Messrs.  Bach  &  Co.    Mr.  St.  Amour. 

GHENT Mr.  J.  Db  Butssr,  Dealer  in  Antiquities,  Marche  au  Beurre,  21. 

BRUSSELS 

ANTWERP  5  Messrs.  F.  Mack  fc  Co.,  Ktpdorp,  1 148. 

t  Mr.  P.  Vak  Zbbbrobck,  Picture  Dealer,  &c.,  Roedes  Reooltets, »»«. 

ROTTEIRDAM  i  ^^8*<^  Prestok  Sc  Co.    Messrs.  S.  A.  Levino  ic  Co.    Messrs.  L. 

X    Mayer  &  Co.   Messrs.  C.  Hrmmakm  fe  Co.   Messrs.  Boctmt  &  Co. 

GOLOONF  5  ^^'  ^'  ^'  Farika,  vi9-)u>vis  la  Place  JuUers.    Messrs.  Qmo.  TiutRS 

^^^      \     &  Co.    Mr.  Albert  Hbixann,  29,  BishofsgarieustrsMe. 

MAYENCE  i  ^^'  ^'  ^  Katser,  Elxpedlteur. 

{  Mr.  Josrpu  Tucqcet.    Mr.  Kkussmak,  Cabinet  Maker. 

iMr.  P.  A.  Taochi's  SuccBseoR.  Glass  Manulaciarer,  Zell  D,  17. 
Madame  Veuve  J.  H.  Stiebel.  Zeil  D,  30. 
Messm.  Buio  Brothers.  Zell  D,  31.    ^Ir.  F.  Bi>iix.BR.  Zell. 
Mr.  G.  A.  ZiPF,  Ross  Maikt. 

HEIDEI^BERG Mr.  Ph.  Zimvermank. 

MANNHEIM Mr.  Dikkelspeil.    Messrs.  Etsbxh  8e  CLAva 

{Mr.  Hy.  Wimmer,  Printseller,  Promenade  St.  No.  12.   Messrs.  May 
St  WiDMAYER,  Printsellers.    Mr.  F.  Stbiqerwald.  Glass  Manu- 
facturer.   Messrs.  L.  Negrioli  &  Co. 
v-taaranT?yj  5  Hr.  F.  Steioekwald,  Glass  Mauufaciurer. 

KISSLNG12JM i  Messrs.  .J.  Bergmakk  &  Co. 

RATISBON Mr.  AuGuerE  Kocu,  Dealer  in  Antiquities. 

-Kurowuv-on.  i  ^'-  Paolo  Galdcberti,  at  the  Red  Horse,  Dealer  in  Antiquities. 

W  UKUJUiSbKW ^  jjj.  jQ^  CovuAD  Cnopf.  Banker  and  Forwarding  Agent. 

Ti  A  QT 1?  3  Messrs.  Jean  Pkbiswbrk  &  Fils.,  Mr.  Bischopf  be  St.  ALbjlS. 

"^^**^ X  Messrs.  Schkettuk  &  Co.    Mr.  BKKorr  La  Roche. 

BERNE Mr.  Ad6U9Tb  Burchb.    Mr.  Albert  Truxpy. 

GENEVA Mr.  Ritzchel,  Flls,  Grand  Quai.    Messrs.  Acq.  Sc  Victor  Skell. 

LAUSANNE Mr.  Ix  Longcuamps. 

INTERLACKEN Mr.  J.  Wyder.    Mr.  J.  Gbossxamx. 

GRINDELWALD  ...    Mr.  S.  Rotuacher,  I<^1s. 

HAMBURG Messrs.  Schaar  &  CLAras.    Zahk  A  Vivix.    Mr.  G.  J.  F.  Rode. 

■on  A  nrn?  i  ^f*  ^'  HoFM AKN,  Glass  Manufacturer,  Blauem  Stem. 

I'KAliUK- ^  Mr.  A.  V.  Lebeda,  Gun  Maker,  &c. 

n  A  T>T  on  A  rk  ^  ^^r.  Thom AS  WoLF,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

CAKLaJSAU ^  ^  Qj^^  KnoLL.  au  Lion  Blanc 

irTDvw  A  i  Mr.  W.  HoFiLAXM.  Glass  Mannfftctarer.  am  Lugeck,  No.  766. 

^^*^^^ tMr.  J0B.L0BMRIR. 

SAL8BURG Mr.  Alois  Duregger. 

{Messrs.  Gebrcder  Rocca,  Printsellers,  Unter  den  Linden. 
Messrs.  Pualand  Ik  Dietrich,  Carriers. 
Mr.  LioK  M.  CoHK,  Commrc.  Expediteur. 
TxniKznirv  i  Messrs.  H.  W.  B absence  &  Co.    Messrs.  G.  F.  Thode  Sohne. 

i^KifiSUJuH <  Madame  Helena  Wolfsohk,  SchSssergasse,  No.  6. 

NEW  YORK Messrs.  Wilbur  &  SooiT. 
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UN  ICH. 


FRANCIS    STEIGERWALD, 

MAKUFACTUREB  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 
AND 

SERVICES  IN  WHITE  ft  GOLOUBED  CRYSTAL  GLASS, 

CUT,  OR  ORNAMENTED  WITH  OILDINO,  PAINTING,  OB  ENGRAVING, 

Begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  Public  that  his  large  Stock  at 
MUNICH,  the  acknowledged  seat  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Germajiy, 
is,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  carefully  supplied  with  the 
NEWEST  and  CHOICEST  PRODUCE  of  his  FACTORY. 

Francis  Steigerwald  has  also  an  Establishment  at  Kissing^n 
during  the  Season. 

Requesting  his  Customers  and  Correspondents  in  ENGLAND 
to  continue  to  this  Establishment  the  favour  and  confidence  they 
have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  his  former  one  at  FRANK- 
FORT ON  THE  MAINE,  he  begs  to  state  that  Purchases  or 
Orders  will  be  transmitted  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  without 
any  further  trouble,  through  the  medium  of  his  Agents, 
Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Crackkn,  No.  7,  Old  Jewry,  London. 
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ROM  E. 


ENGLISH    PHARMACY. 

JfMT  the  Piazza  St:  Carh  and  the  Via  de*  Fontefici, 


SINIMBERGHI   AND  WHITBURN, 

DISPENSma  CHEMISTS  AKD  DBlTGaiSTS* 

MOCBSBS  or  THB  BOTAL  FHAXJfACSUTXCAL   SOCZSTT   OT  OBSAT  BBXTAUr, 

"DEG  to  infonn  Visitors  to  Rome,  that  their  Establishment  is  well  provided  witli 
-^    genuine  English  and  French  Patent  Medicines. 

Prescriptions  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  according  to  the  formulary  of  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  United  States  Pharmacopeias,  and  the  quality 
of  the  drugs  may  be  confidently  relied  on,  as  they  are  chiefly  supplied  direct  from 
Apothecaries*  Hall. 

GENOA. 


SILVER   FILIGREE   WORK 

G.  LOLEO, 

(SUCCE8S<Ht  TO  FELIX  PERNETTi), 

Ho.  81^  in  the  Albergo  della  Croce  di  Malta^ 

ITEEPS  a  Magazine  which  boasts  the  most  elegant  and  complete  assortment  of 
every  description  of  objects  of  this  renowned  and  special  production  of  Genoese 
industry.  The  exhibition  of  it  in  London,  on  the  glorious  occasion  of  the  1st 
May,  1851,  obtained,  for  its  variety,  el^nce,  and  solidity,  the  admiration  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  was  honoured  with  a  Prize  Medal.  He  invites 
Foreigners  and  Travellers  to  visit  his  Establishment  (without  being  expected  to 
purchase),  where  every  article  is  sold  at  fixed  prices. 

His  Agents  in  Englimd  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

%*  In  his  Show-room  may  be  seen  a  Monumental  Column  in  filigree  work  in 
commemoration  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

FLORENCE. 
G.   BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTTJEER  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  ORNAMENTS 

OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC, 

Vo.    4844,    TIA   1>JE'    HW^JLJLM, 

Opposite  the  Royal  Chajpd  of  the  Medici, 

TNVITES  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where 
-^  may  always  be  seen  numerous  specimens  of  this  celebrated  and  beautiful 
Manufacture,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.  Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

G.  BiAKCHlNl's  Agents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'CRAOEEir,  7,  Old 
Jewry,  London. 
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NICE. 

ZSKOLISH  WABEHOVSE. 
T.    W.    HOW, 

WINE  MERCHANT,  GROCER.  &c, 

Qaal  4a  Jardlii  des  Vlaiites, 

(Two  doon  flram  the  HOtel  de  FnuiM). 


NICE. 


F.  LATTES, 

the  IPottt  1 


wines  and  TeM  of  Uie  dioioest  quaUttes. 
Baaa'B  and  AUaopp's  Pale  and  Barton  Alee, 
Stout,  Porter,  Ike.  Lemann's  Blicaita,  Eog- 
lish  Gheeae,  York  Hama,  Pickles,  Sauces,  and 
a  varietj  of  other  condiments  and  articles 
too  ntimerons  to  mention. 

Correspondents  in  London*  Messrs.  JT.  and 
B.  M'Gbackbh,  It  Old  Jewry. 


GENERAL  AGENT. 

AKD 

AGENT  FOR   LETTING    FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 


Letters  addressed  as  shore  tnm  parUes 
requiring  any  inAnrnaUon  respecting  Apart* 
ments,  kc^  will  maei  with  *mmtdlatit  at- 
tention. 


MUNICH. 


HENRY   WIMMER, 

BUOCESSOR  TO 

J.  M.  DE  HERMANN, 

PRINT  AND  PICTURE  SELLER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

OF  BAVARU, 

ROTAIi    PROHEMADJS    STRASSS^    Ho,   XZ, 

KAGAZINE  OF  OBJECTS  OF  FINE  ARTS, 

PIOTUBES,  PRINTS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  LITHOGRAPHS, 

Invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment^  where  he 
has  always  on  Sale  an  extensive  collection  oflPictures  by  Modem 
Artists,  Paintings  on  Glass  and  Porcelain,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  En- 
gravings, and  Lithographs,  the  latter  comprising  the  Complete  Collec- 
tions of  the  various  Galleries,  of  which  Single  Copies  may  be  selected. 

He  has  also  on  Sale  all  that  relates  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

H.  WIMMER  undertakes  to  forward  to  England  all  purchases  made 
at  his  Establishment,  through  his  Agents,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cbacken, 
7,  Old  Jewry,  London. 
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FRANKFORT   O.  M. 


BING   BROTHERS, 


Mm 


X:EMJL,    Ho.    B1, 

(opposite  the  hotel  DE  RU8SIE,) 

MANVFACTORY  OF  ARTICLES  IN  STAG'S  HORN, 

DEPOT  OF  DRESDEN  CHINA. 

COPT  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  ABIAPNE. 

•41*  All  kinds  of  Parisian  Fancy  Articles. 

Messrs.  BINQ  Brothers  beg  respectfally  to  Inrite  the  Public  to  yisit  their 
Establishment,  where  ther  hare  always  on  show,  and  for  sale,  a  most  extensive 
Assortment  of  Articles  in  Stag's  Horn,  of  their  own  manufacture ;  consistaog  of 
Brooches,  Ear-rings,  Bracelets,  Pen  and  Pencil  Holders,  Seals,  Inkstands,  Watch* 
stands.  Snuff-boxes,  Cigar-boxes,  Whips,  Walking-sticks,  Knives,  Card-cases,  and 
every  description  of  article  for  the  Writing  and  Work  Table,  besides  Vases  and 
other  ornamental  objects  too  various  to  be  here  enumerated. 

Messrs.  BiNO  have  also  the  finest  Copies,  both  in  Biscuit-China  and  Bronze,  of 
the  Statue  of  Ariadne,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Sculptor  Dannecker,  of  whi^ 
the  original  is  in  Bethman's  Museum  at  Frankfort  0.  M. 

Messrs.  BiNG  have  likewise  the  Sole  Depot  in  Frankfort  of  the  Porcelain  of 
the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Dresden ;  and  at  their  Establishment  may  be  seen  the 
most  splendid  assortment  of  Figures  afler  the  Ancient  Models,  ornamented  with 
Lace-work  of  the  most  extraordinary  fineness ;  likewise  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Tea 
Services;  Plates,  Vases,  Candelabras,  Baskets,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  Antique  Style, 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  relief,  and  the  finest  paintings. 

Besides  the  above-named  objects,  they  have  a  superb  assortment  of  Clocks, 
Bronzes,  Porcelain,  and  other  Fancy  Objects,  the  productions  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England. 

DEPOT  OF  THE  VERITABLE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE  OF  JEAN  MARIA 

FARINA,  OF  COLOGNE. 


1^*  Their  Agents  in  London  are  J.  and  R.  M*Chace£N,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
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FRANKFORT  O.  M. 


P.  A.  TACCHrS  SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE  FRANCIS  STEIGERWALD,) 

IBHEMIAH  FAHCT  (EILAgS  AMD  (D£T§TA1 


»*^<rN»^^N#»/M^»V^»^^^^'^^W^>^^»*^»^ 


P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR  begs  to  acquaint  the  Public  that 
he  has  become  the  Purchaser  of  Mr.  F.  Steiqebwald's  Estabush* 
HEKT  in  this  Town,  ibr  the  Sale  of  Bohemian  Fancy  Cut  Glass  and 
Crystals. 

He  has  always  an  extensive  and  choice  Assortment  of  the  Newest 
and  most  Elegant  Patterns  of 

ORNAMENTAL  CT7T,  ENGRAVED,  GILT,  &  PAINTED  GLASS. 

BOTH  WHITE  AND  OOLOUBED, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Articles  for  the  Table  and  Toilet, 
and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beautiful  branch  of  manu- 
facture. He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  a  continuance  of 
the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  the  late  well-known  House  enjoyed 
in  an  eminent  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

P.  A.  Tacchi's  Successob  has  Bbanch  Establishments  during  the 
Season  at 

WIESBADEN    AND    EMS, 

Where  will  always  be  found  Selections  of  the  newest  Articles  from  Lis 
principal  Establishment. 


His  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pur- 
chases made  of  him,  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cbackek,  7,  Old  Jewry, 
London. 
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COLOGNE    O.    RHINE. 


JOHN    MARIA   FARINA 

(OPPOSITX  THE  TULICTB  FLACSE)* 

PURVEYOR    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 
TO  H.  M.  F.  W.  nin  KING  OF  PRUSSIA ;  H.  M.  NIOOLAS  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA ; 

THE  KINO  OF  HANOVER,  ETC.  iTTC^ 

OF  THE 

ONLY.  GENUINE   EAU  D£   GOLOONE. 


THE  fjnequencj  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accideDtal,  bat  for  the  most 
part  the  resolt  of  deceptlcm  pracUsed  by  intereated  IndlTldiialB,  indtices  me  to  raqaest 
the  attention  of  the  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement : — 

Since  the  first  estabUshment  of  my  honse  In  1709,  there  has  never  been  any  partner  in 
the  business  who  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Faeina,  nor  has  the  manuCsctore  of  a  second 
and  cheaper  quality  of  Eau  j>e  C!oloone  ever  been  attempted.  Since  1828,  however, 
several  Inhabitants  of  Cologne  have  entered  into  engagements  with  Italians  of  the  name  of 
Farina,  and,  by  employing  that  name,  have  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent  in  foisting  an 
inferior  and  spurious  article  upon  the  Public. 

But  they  have  to  this  rivalry  in  trade  not  been  satisfied  with  the  mere  usurpation  of  my 
name;  the  concluding  phrase,  **oppoiite  the  Julich'a  Plaes^'*  which  had  so  long  existed  my 
special  property,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  its  integrity.  To  deceive  and  lead  astray 
again  those  of  the  public  who  are  not  fully  conversant  with  the  locality  and  circumstances, 
the  competition  seized  hold  of  the  word  **  opposUe"  and  more  than  once  settled  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  to  the  tull  extent  of  the  phrase 
**oppo9U6  the  JtUkk't  Place."  When  tried  before  the  cotKts^  the  use  only  of  the  word 
"  oppotite  "  was  forbidden,  which,  however,  has  been  supplied  by  the  word  *'  <U"  or  "  near," 
with  the  addition  of  the  number  of  their  houses.  It  is  true,  another  less  flagrant,  but  not 
less  deceitful  invention  was,  that  several  of  my  imitaton  established  the  sites  of  their 
manufactories  in  other  public  places  of  the  town,  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the  phrase 

"  cppotite Place,  or  Market,**  on  their  address  cards  or  labels,  speculating,  with  respect 

to  the  proper  name  **Julieh,"  oa  the  carelessness  or  foigetfulness  of  the  consumer.  I  there- 
fore beg  to  inform  all  strangera  visiting  Cologne  that  my  establishment,  which  has  existed 
since  1709,  is  exactly  opposite  the  Jnllch's  Place,  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streetii, 
Unter  Goldschmidt  and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  33 ;  and  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily 
recognised,  I  have  put  up  the  arms  of  England,  Russia,  &c  ftc,  in  the  fh>nt  of  my  house. 
By  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  notice,  I  hope  to  check  that  system  of  imposi- 
tion which  has  been  so  long  practised  towards  foreignen  by  coachmen,  valets-de-place,  and 
otfaen  who  receive  bribes  tmm.  the  vendon  of  the  many  spurious  compounds  sold  under  my 
name. 

A  new  proof  of  the  excellence  of  xr  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
fact  of  the  Jury  of  the  Qreat  Exhibition  in  Loiklon  having  awarded  me  the  Prize  MedaL — 
See  the  Official  Statement  In  No.  20,934,  page  6,  of  the  '  Tinut*  of  this  month. 

CoLOOKB,  October,  1861.  J.  M.  FARINA, 

Opposite  tlM  Jnlieh'i  Place. 

♦^*  Ify  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M*Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry, 
by  toAom  orders  are  received  for  me. 
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DRESDEN. 


MAGAZINE  OF  ANHQUITiSS  AND  FINE  ABTS. 

HELENA  WOIFSOHN,  n^k  MEYER, 

(SUCCESSOR  OF  L.  MEYER  AKD  SONS,) 

Begs  respectfallj  to  solicit  the  inspection  of  her  Establishment,  where  she  has 
always  on  show  and  for  sale  a  most  ezt«Dsire  assortment  of  Old  Saxon  China,  Old 
Sevres  and  Japan,  Antique  Furniture,  Bronzes,  Old  Laoe,  such  as  Points  de 
Bruzeiles  and  d'Alenyon,  Points  de  Yenise,  Guipure,  &c.  kc,  Venetian,  Roby 
and  Painted  Glasa,  Kock  Crystal,  Ivory  Work,  Enamels,  Mosaic  Work,  Armour, 
Gobelins  Tapestry,  Fans,  and  many  other  remarkable  and  curious  articles. 

BER  AGENTS  IN  KHOLANO  ABB 

Meaars.  J.  &  B.  M'CBACE3iB',  7»  Old  Jewry,  Iioudon. 

WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN    GLASS    MANUFACTURER, 

TO  HIS  1UJE8TT  THE  EKPBBOR  OF  AUSTRIA, 

Rboomv ENDS  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  his  own  Manufactories  in 
Bohemia.  The  choicest  Artides  in  every  Colour,  Shape,  and  Description,  are  sold, 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  both  his  Establishments — 

At  IPraffnef  Hotel  Blue  Start  a^  Vteimaff  768,  &iiceek« 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*CRACK£K,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
Qoodsfonoarded  direct  to  England,  America,  4^ 


LEGHORN. 

HIACINTH  UCALI  AND  SON, 

Via  Ferdinanda,  No,  1230. 

Manxdactory  of  Marble«  Alabaster,  and 
ScagUoU  Tables,  and  Depftt  of  ol^Jects  of 
,  Fine  Arts. 

Their  extensive  Show-rooms  are  always 
open  to  Visitors. 

TBEIX  AGSXTS  IK  SMOLAVD  AKB 

1IE88B8.  J.  AND  B.  X'G&AGKSH, 

7.  Old  Jetcry,  Londtut^  ' 


GUIDE  TO  PARIS. 
Price  U,  9d^  or  with  Plates  lOc.  6d, 

GAUGNANl'S  GUIDE  TO  PABIS, 

Compiled  from,  the  best  authoriUea,  reTiaed 
and  verified  by  personal  inq;)ectloo,  and  ar- 
ranged on  on  entirely  new  plan,  with  Map. 

*'  Galfgnani's  Paris  Guide  appears  so  good 
as  to  relieve  the  Editor  of  this  woriE  firom  the 
neoessity  <rf  entering  into  any  description,  at 
present,  of  the  French  caipital,"-— Murray'* 
Handbook  qf  France, 

London:  8dipxik,]Cab8BALl,&Co. 
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VIENNA. 


BOHEMIAN  WHITE  AND  COLOURED  CRYSTAL 

GLASS  WAREHOUSE. 

JOSEPH  LOBMEYR, 

GLASS    MAHTUFACTTURIEiac, 

No,  940,  KARTHNEBSTBA3SE, 

Beos  to  inform  Visiton  to  Vienna  that  he  has  ooosiderably  enlarged  his  Esta- 
blishment. The  most  complete  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Bohemian  White  and 
Coloured  Crystal  Glass,  and  of  all  articles  in  this  branch  of  industry,  in  the 
newest  and  most  elegant  style,  is  always  on  hand.  The  rich  collections  of  all 
Articles  of  Luxury,  riz..  Table,  Dessert,  and  other  Senrices,  Vases,  Candelabras, 
Lustres,  Lookii^-glasses,  &c*  tec,  will,  hn  feels  assured,  satisfy  every  visitor. 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  nioderate  and  reasonable  charges. — The  English 
language  is  spoken. 

His  Agents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*Cbacken,  No.  7,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  will  execute  all  orders  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 

ROTTERDAM    AND    THE    RHINE. 


THE  NETHERLANDS  STEAM-BOAT  COMPANY'S  Steam  Ship  BATAVIER 
koves  LONDON  every  SUNDAY,  and  ROTTERDAM  every  TUESDAY,- 
and  the  Screw  Steamer  FYENOVID  from  LONDON  every  THURSDAY 
MORNING,  and  from  ROTTERDAM  every  SUNDAY. 

Fast  Steamers  up  and  down  the  Rhine  are  in  regular  oommunicatioo  with  the 
above,  and  belong  to  the  same  Company. 

Fares  to  Rotterdam.— First  Class,  £1.  lOf.;  Second  Class,  17s.  6d.  Retun 
Tickets,  £2.  5s.,  and  £1.  6s.  3d. — Fares  up  the  Rhine  are  very  reasonable. 

Agents  in  London,  PHILLIPPS,  GRAVES,  &  PHILLIPPS,  1 1,  Rood  Lane,  City. 

MARIENBURQ,    NEAR   COLOGNE. 

ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN, 

CONDUCTED  07  MR.  ALFRED  BASKERVILLE, 
A88I8TED  BT  RBaiDEMT  GERMAN  AKD  FRENCH  MASTERS. 

The  object  of  this  Establishment  is  to  afford  tlie  Sons  of  Gentlemen  a  Superior 
Education,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Modem  Languages. 

Marienbnrg  House  is  beautifully  and  healUiily  situated  near  the  Roine,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Cologne.  The  Recreation  and  Pleasure  Grounds  are  upwards 
of  ten  acres  in  extent. 

Terms  per  annum,  without  any  extras,  including  Music,  Drawing,  and  Dandng, 
if  required,  Books,  Stationery,  and  Seat  in  the  English  Church : — 

Under  twelve      .     •  70  Guineas.  |  Above  twelve      ...     80  Guineas 
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UNION   BANK   OF   LONDON. 


SIB  PETER  LAURIE,  Aldsmmax,  Governor, 
WILLIAM  MOCTNTFOBD  KURSE,  Ebq^  D^puty-Oovanwr. 


J.  Babxis,  Eao. 

J.  Fabqchab,  £iq. 

P.  NoBTBALL  Ladbx:^  Eiq. 

C.  Ltall,  £aq. 

WxLUAM  WouKor  BaaxMamovu,  GmenU  Jfomvo*. 


J.  Chapicaiv,  Esq. 

H.  HULBKBT,  Eiq. 

A.  BoYSL  Esq. 

Lt-Col.  MATuasov,  M.P. 


J.  Soon,  Etq. 
Lao  SuHUSTKK,  Esq. 
Sir  JoHK  MuaoaoTB,  Beat. 
WnxxAM  6.  Bonnr,  Eiq. 

Wausb  Laubzk,  Secntatjf. 


CIRCULAR    NOTES. 

'  dBCULAR  NOTES  of  the  valae  of  £10  «nd  npwarda^yree  qf  eqMnM»  and  LE'ITKBS  OF 
CREDIT  payable  at  tiie  iriaoea  indicated  below,  may  be  obuined  at  the  Hsad  Orwscm,  2. 
Pjldicbs  Stubbt,  Mabsiok  HoofiB ;  Abotzx  Placb  ;  and  i.  Pall  Mali*  East. 

AbberlUe 

Aiz-en-Provenoe 

Aix-Ia-Cbapelie 

Alexandria  ^ 

Aleppo 

Alnera 

Alicante 

Almeria 


Amaterdam 

Anoona 

Angers 

Antwerp 

Archangel 

Athena 

AnnboQig 

Avignon 

Arranches 

Baden-Baden 

Bagdad 

Bagntees  de  Bl- 

sorre 
B&a 
Baiceloiia 
Basle 
Bayonne 
Benoat 


Berlin 

Berne 

BesangoQ 

Bilbao 

Blols 

Bologna 

Bombay 

Bonn 

Bordeaux 

Botxen 

Boulogne 

Bremen 

BreskMi 

Bruges 

Brttnn 

Brunswtek 

Brussela 

BurgoB 

Cadis 

Caen 

Cairo 

Calais 

Cakntta 


Cambrai 

Gotha 

MIddlebonzg 

Canada 

Gottanbooig 

Milan 

Canton 

Gottlngen 

Modena 

Cape  Town 

GraefenbuTg 

Montpellier 

Carlsbad 

Granville 

Montreal 

Carlsnihe 

Grasse 

Moreumfiay 

Cassel 

GraU 

Moaoow 

Catania 

Grenada 

Moullns 

Grenoble 

Mouhnein    • 

Oette 

Halifax 

Munich 

Ceylon 

Uambntg 

Mnnater 

Cbalon 

Hanover 

MurcU 

Cbambery 

Havre 

Nanc7 

Chaax  de  fonda 

Hague 

Nantes 

Cherbourg 

Heidelbuxg 

N^Ies 

Christiana 

NeofcfaAtel 

Christiansand 

Homburg     es 

New  Orleans 

avitlk  Vecchia 

monts 

NewTocfc 

Clermont    Fer^ 

Hong  Kong 

Nice 

rand 

Innspmde 
Intenaken 

Nlamct 

Coblens 

Nurembooig 

Cobouiig 

JaJbi 

Odessa 

Coire 

Jemsalem 

Olenm 

Cologne 

Kissengen 
KSnigsberg 

Oporto 

Constance 

Orleans 

Constantinople 

Lausanne 

Ostend 

Copenhagen 
Cordova 

Leghorn 
Lefpslc 

Palenno 
Ptois 

Corfu 

Liege 

Parma 

Corunna 

Lille 

Patns 

Crenniach 

Lisbon 

Pan 

Damascus 

Locle 

Peipignan 

Dantxic 

LOiinit 

Pesth 

Dannstadt 

Lubeck 

Kaa 

Delhi 

Lucca 

PortSLMaxy 

Dieppe 

Lucerne 

Prague 

DUon 

I^ons 
Madeira 

Presbourg 

Dresden 

Quebec 
BMtadt 

Drontheim 

Madras 

Dunkirk 

Madrid 

Ratisbonne 

Dusaeldorf 

Magdebourg 

Rennes 

Elberfeld 

Bheims 
Riga 

Elslnore 

MaltT 

Emms 

Mannheim 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Florence 

Mantua 

Rome 

Folx 

Marlenbad 

Rostodc 

Francfort 

Marseilles 

Rotterdam 

Geneva 

Mauritius 

Rouen 

Genoa 

Mayenoe 

■Salamanca 

Ghent 

Melbourne 

Salzbttxg 

Gibraltar 

Messina 

San  Fraadsoo 
San  Sebastian 
Santa  Cnu 
SchwalbMJc 
Seville 


Siena 

Singapore 

Smyrna 

Spa 

Stottin 

StGalle 

SLMalo 

StOmer 

St.  PeteKsbarg 

StQoentin 

SLTIkomas 

Stockholm 

StnabOQfg 

Stuttgardt 

Sydney 

Taibes 

Teneriife 

TttpUiz 

Toronto 

Toulon 

Toolonse 

Tours 

Treves 

Trieste 

Turin 

Utredit 

.Valendennea 

Valenda 

Venice 

Verona 

Vevey 

Vienna 

Vigo 

Vitoria 

Warsaw 

Weimar 

Wiesbaden 

Wiklbad 

Worms 

Wursbourg 

Tverdon 

Zante 


Zurich 
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SOUTH-EASTERN  EAILWAY, 

The  J>ireot  Mail  Bonte  to  all  Parts  of  the  C?ontln0nt»  with 

the  Shortest  Sea  Passage. 


DAILY  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  PARIS  IN 

TWELVE  HOUEa 

Londmi  tad  Bnunis  in  fourteen  Hovn. 
Londoii  and  Odlogiie  in  Twoitj-two  Honn. 
>ia  PiMtfs  only  Twa  Hotecs. 


LONDON   TO    PARIS    BY  TIDAL    TRAINS 

Vid  Folkestone  cmd  Swhgne, 

This  is  the  quickest  and  most  comfortable  means  of  communication  between 
London  and  Paris ;  it  is  performed  tverj  day,  the  time  of  departure  Yarying  in 
accordance  with  the  tide.  (Time  Table  published  daily  in  fin>nt  page  of  *  The 
Times.')  The  Passengers  are  conveyed  by  Express  Train  to  FoUcestone, 
where  they  find  a  powerful  Steamer  waiting  in  the  harbour  to  receive  them ; 
they  walk  on  board,  and  two  hoan  afterwards  are  landed  at  Boulo^e,  where 
another  Train  is  in  readiness  to  conrey  them  immediately  to  Paris.  The  whole 
journey  is  thus  accomplished  without  intemiptioo,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
no  small  boats  for  emlttrking  and  disembarking  being  required. 

By  these  Trains,  lu^ge  can  be  registered  for  Paris  direct,  relieving  the  Pas- 
senger from  all  trooble  about  it  until  the  arrival  in  Paris,  and  avoiding  the 
Customs  examination  at  Boulogne. 

The  same  correspondence  of  Trains  and  Steamers  is  arranged  for  the  journey 
from  Fkuris  to  London. 


i"i-  -  -r*~"'i~'%~i~fM~ ''■~i->i-iririi~rf~B~ir'ir>r\nj<jw 


7IXXD  ooFinmixAL  asncEs  yA  boyeb  avb  oalais. 


FROM    LONDON. 


London 

.  depart 

Dover  .     . 

■         n 

CUais  .     . 

•         ft 

Parit  .     . 

.  arrive 

RnuteU    . 

•       »i 

Ooloffne 

•        n 

8.10  ajn. 
II.  o     „ 

J.  o  pjn. 
II.  5     » 
lo.io     „ 

5.  o  ajn. 


*ii.jo  ajQ. 
a. JO  pjn. 
6.J0    „ 
5.  5  ajn. 

5-45    *. 

4. 15  pjn. 


TO    LONDON. 


Cdlcgne 
Bnuadt 
Paris  . 
Calais  . 
Dover . 
Loniim 


depart 


n 


1 1. JO  pan. 

— 

7.  0  ajn. 

10.  JO  ajn. 

7.    0       H 

".45    .. 

J.  0  pan. 

10.   0  pjBU 

7.JO    ,t 

1.  0  ajn. 

10.15    „ 

450    .. 

*8.jopjn.; 

II. 15        M 

J.  o  ajn.* 

10.  o     „ 
10.50     „ 

6.30  pJDA 


*6.jo  k  7.J0  ajn. 

2.45*  4-45  pjn. 
7. JO  pjn. 
2.  JO  ajn. 
5.»     ,. 

7.45  M 


arrive 
*  These  Trains  axe  not  direct  on  SondpfB.  . 

OflSces  for  Through  Tickets,  Time  Bills,  &c.  :— 

Xb  &OVBOV-«o«  Beffent  Cirons*  Plooadlllari 
Xb  9AMMB—%9  Bonlevnrd  den  Ztnltonn  | 
In  BKiraiBBZA— 74«  Montafiie  4«  la  Coiir. 

G.  S.  HERBERT,  Secretary, 
London  Bridge  Terminus,  May,  1854. 
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AST}  mSTAXT  B£UJEF  AKD  A  BAHD  CURE  OP 

ASTHIEA  AMD  COHSUHPTION,  COUGHS,  C0IiD8» 

AMD  ALL  DIBOBOSXS  OW  TBX  BBKA.TK  AKD  LVNOS,  AUt  DISITBXX)  BY 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 

%*  Small  Books,  ooniaiiilDg  many  hnmlreda  of  property  aathentloated  Testimonially  «sm^ 

be  had  Aram  every  Agent 

Fivm  the  Author  of  the 'A'arroHoectfth^  Second  SOk  War: 
SDK.— I  bad  long  Buffered  from  a  deep  eeated  Oo«^  when  Provldenoe  placed  in  my  war  a 
box  of  yoor  Pulmonic  Wafers.    I  ezpcrieooed  insiaBtaneoua  relief;  and  have  sadi  a  S^ 
eetimate  of  their  efflhncy  tliat  I  firmly  believe  they  would  effect  the  cbre  of  the  uKMt  ood- 
sumpUve  person.    You  mi^  naka  any  uae  yoa  ptoan  of  dilt  tetter. 

(Signed)  Edward  Josam  Thackwkll» 

Lieut.  3rd  Ught  Dragoons,  Union  Club.  London. 

lo  IXVOBBS  and  PtTBLIC  8RAKEES  they  «n  invaluable,  as  In  a  tew  honxa 
they  remove  all  hoarseness,  and  wonderfUUy  increase  the  power  and  flejdbility  of  the  voice. 
Tb^  have  a  pleasant  taste.    Frioe  U.  lid.,  U.  9d.,  and  lis.  per  box.    Also  may  be  had, 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  COSMETIC. 

A  DELIGHTFULLY  FRAGRANT  PREPARATION 

FOR  IMPROVING  AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  COMPLEXION, 

Rendering  the  Skin  clear,  soft,  and  transparent,  removing  all  Eruptions,  Freddes,  Sonbum, 

Tan,  Pimples,  and  Rou^mess ;  curing  Gnat  Bites^  and  the  Stings  of  Insects  generally. 

In  the  process  of  Shaving,  it  allays  all  smarting,  and  renders  the  Skio  suCfc  and  smooQi. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  is.  Ii<L,  2s.  9d.,  and  is.  6d.  each.    Beware  of  coonterfeits.    Observe  the 

name  on  Ute  Government  Stamp  outside  the  Wrapper. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  flESPECTABLE  CHEMISTS. 
WHOISSALE  WABEHOUSE,   26,   BBIDE  LAKE,   LOMDOV. 

To  all  Persons  of  Taste  intending  to  Visit  London. 

M  E  C  H  I, 

OF  No.  4,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  NEAR  GRACECHUBCH  STREET,  LONDON. 
XAS  Lovo  Bxair  awmwitBi)  TsnovGBmrr  «hb  ozyxluxd  woud  fok 

RAZORS,  STROPS,  CUTLERY  IN  GENERAL, 

MEEDLE8,  DBEB8INO-CA8£S«  WOBK-BOXES,  TEA-T&AYS, 

AND     PAPTEB     HACRE     IN     ALL     ITS     VARIOUS     APPLICATIONS, 

AS  WSLL  AS  EVXBT  BXCkUXBrrB  FOR  THZ  TOIZfT  A2R>  WOHK-TABLX. 

'  His  well-known  Emporium  has  been  re^leoorsted  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  improved  ifpirit 
•I  the  age,  and  has  received  an  accession  of  Stock  calculated  to  meet  the  extraordbuuy 
demand  which  he  anticipates.  Among  the  sights  of  London,  none  are  more  interesting  and 
extraordinary  than  its  snops,  and  for  a  combination  of  taste  and  elegance,  there  Is  not  one 
more  oon^>icQouB  than  MBOHi'a.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  Manufactures  of  England 
displayed  in  the  moat  attractive  manner  must  not  omit  to  visit  Meghi'b,  where  they  will 
find  an  abundance  of  ol^ects  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  purcfaaaers. 
Catalogues  will  be  ftimished  Gratis,  or  sent  to  any  address  in  England,  post  firee. 

«f  Ifoadenliall  Street,  near  the  India  Souse. 

THE   LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTEB  BANK 

Issues  Circular  Notes  of  £10  each, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELLERS  AND  REBIMENTS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

They  are  psyable  at  every  important  place  in  Europe,  and  enable  a  Traveller  to  vary  bia 
route  without  inconvenience.  No  expense  is  iaourred,  and  when  cashed,  no  charge  Is  made 
for  oommlssion.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  head  office  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  in  Lothbuiy ;  or  of  its  Branches,  vis.— 1,  St.  James's  Square ;  2U,  High  Holbom  ; 
^  yrflto«ton  Street^  Borough;  87,  Hi|^  Street,  WhitechMel;  and  4,  Stmibrd  Place. 
Oxford  Street.  j.  W.  GdflLBART,  GeKmU  Mtmoffer, 
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To  Tourists  in  Britain  {rrRA^S  m~,^ 

In  neat  Portable  Volumes,  profusely  illnstrated  by  Map?,  Charts,  and  Views  of 
the  Scenery,  containing  all  the  latest  information  regarding  Hotels,  Inns,  Distances, 
and  whatever  is  likely  to  prove  usethl  or  instructive  to  the  Tourist, 

*•  ney  ghould  find  a  comer  in  the  portmanteau  of  every  perton  ahout  to  undertake  a 
journey  of  pleasure  or  buHneu  either  in  Engkmd  anaWalett  or  Scotland."— Jobx  Bull. 

**^nu  mott  vaiutMe  series  cf  Picturesoue  Guide  Books  issued  by  Messrs.  &ack  of  SiKn' 
burgh.  We  hare  looked  carefully  thrQU{^  the  volumes;  they  are  odminMy  *  got  up;*  the 
descriptions  are  accurate^  and  remarkaJbly  dear  and  cofmprehensive.  AUogeOier  the  series 
((f  Works  is  cf  immense  value  to  Tourists"^XB!t  Joubnal. 


SBflTlandf  complete.   3rd  Edition       .... 
•ootland,  complete*  loth  EdiUoo    .... 
Zrelandf  complete*    Just  Published    .... 
Biclilande,  by  Meeere.  Anderson,  ZkiTemees 
Trosaobe,  ZUvetrased  by  Foster 
anslleb  Aake  BUtrlot,  with  Oeoloffy,  by  Pbllllps 
»,  Vortb  and  Boutli,  and  Monmontlisbire  . 


lOs.  6d. 

9m»  6d« 

Be. 

lOe.  6d. 

8s. 
8s. 


CHEAP  6nDES-H)NE  SHILLING  EACH. 

IN  FANCY  COVERS,  WITH  MAPS,  CHARTS,  AND  ALL  THE  MOST 

RECENT  INFORiL^TION. 


BIfflilands  of  IPertbslitre. 
Trosacbs,  iKicbloniondf  4U). 
The  Clyde  and  Arcyleshtre* 
Staflh,  Zona,  OlenooOf  4^ 
Island  of  Bkye. 


Aberdeen, 
Beeslde. 
AKoflat  and  St. 
Bdlnbnrth  and 
Bnyllsh  lAhes. 


Braemar,  and 


CHEAP  IRISH  GUIDES— EIGHTEEN  PENCE  EACH. 

STRONGLY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH  LIMP. 


IHiblin  A  ^noklow  Koontains. 
JKlUamey  and  the  South. 


The  Shannon  and  the  IRTest, 
Belftet  and  the  Berth. 


ROAD    AND    RAILWAY    TRAVELLING    HAPS. 

GarefnUy  coostnicted  from  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnanoe  Survey  and  other  Authorities,  and 
containing  all  the  Roads,  Railroads,  Villages.  Country  Seats,  Fishing  Streams,  Rivers,  l^akes, 
and  Mountains,  and  every  Topographical  Informatioa  required  by  the  Tourist  on  pleasure  or 
bualness.    Well  oolourol,  lined  with  cloth,  and  neatly  bound  in  portable 

Bngland  and  IRTales.    32  Inches  by  32i 
BnffUsh  Bake  Bistrlot.    19  Inches  by  14 
^Valesy  Berth  and  Sonth.    l*  Inches  by  Hi 
Scotland.    32  Inches  by  22i  • 

Ireland.    20  Inches  by  14i. 
Continent  of  Burope.   17  Inches  by  24 

draper  Maps  on  Paper,  Uncolaured,  Is,  each, 

EDINBURGH :  A.  &  C.  BLACK.    And  bold  by  all  Booksbllebs. 

0 


•                      •                      • 

«s.  6d. 

•        ■               •                       • 

as.  6d. 

.      each 

Is.  6d. 

•                       •                      • 

«B.  6d. 

•                       •                      • 

as.  6d. 

•                      •                      • 

«s.  6d- 
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Frlee  VOmtVBVCB  of  any  Bookseller. 

Fermaiiently  EnJarged  to  Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

THE   ATHEKiEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

(stamped  to  00  FRBE  BY  POST,  5d.)     CONTAINS  : 

BeriewSv  with  copiou  extracts,  of  eveiy  Important  New  EngUflh  Boak^  and  of  the  man 

Important  Foreign  Works. 
Iteports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Sdentiflc  Societies,  with  Abstracta  of  all 

Papers  of  Interest.    •  , 

Avtbentlo  Aeoouitt  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions. 
Vorelgrn  Cerrespondenee  on  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
Chrittelsnui  on  Art,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Picture  Coltoctiona,  New 

Prints,  Jtc  « 

BCasle  and  Arama*  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Oonoerta^  Theatres^  N«w 

l(u»ic,  ^to. 
BlOgrapfaleal  Votioes  of  Men  distinguished  in  Litenttore,  Science,  and  Art. 
Orlftnal  Vapors  and  Poems. 
Bllsoellanea«  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed  sad  intelligent. 

THE    ATHSNAUM 

Is  so  oondocted  that  the  reader,  however  far  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  iuformatlon  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  th^ 
Metropolis. 

%•  The  ATHEN^UM  is  published  every  iSotimiay,  but  is  re-issued  each  Month  stitdwd 
In'a  Wrapper. 

Wholesale  Agents :  for  8CX)TLAND,  Messrs.  Bbll  and  BaAnrcTK,  Edinburgh ;  for 
IRELAND,  JouK  Robbrtsok,  Dublin ;  for  FRANCE,  M.Baudst,  3,  Qual  Malaqnals,  Paris. 

EAU    DE    COLOGNE. 

The  most  superior  EAU  DE  COLOGNE  in  the  ExhibiUon  of  London  In  18S1  was  ftmnd  to 

be  that  prepared  by 

MARY  CLEMENTINE  MARTIN,  NUN, 

DOMHOF,  No.  17,  AT  COLOGNE. 

See  the  foUowima  Bztmct  fivm  the  Official  Report  in  the  SxhUrition  <tf  Indmtry  <tf  aa 
Jf(UUm9  held  in  London  in  the  year  18f  1.  Third  Volume,  30th  Number,  Mth  Claas  .-— 
**  The  sample  of  Eau  de  Cologne  presented  by  the  Nun  Mary  Clementine  Martin,  of 
Cologne,  to  the  Exhibition,  was  unanimously  regarded  by  the  Jury  as  the  best.  This  pre- 
clous  liquid  seemed  to  embody  simultaneously  all  perftones,  without  at  the  evaporation  any> 
single  one  being  distfnguisbable.  In  examining  other  perftmes  of  the  kind,  the  Em  «!• 
Cologne  of  the  Nun  Martin,  to  which  tbo  Prise  Medal  was  naturally  a^Jndged.  regular^ 
served  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  Next  to  this  sample  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  that  ftiraisiied 
by  Mr.  Jean  Marie  Farina,  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  Cologne,  was  Judged  to  be  the  best, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  Medal  also." 

N.B.— Tbls  EAU  DE  COLOGNE  can  be  purchased  at  the  Manuftctory,  No.  17,  Donbof 
(oppottte  the  Cathedral)^  Cologne ;  ot  in  London  of  Mr.  C.  Dolmam,  Bookseller,  No.  61,  New 
Bond  StreeL 

FOB   TBAVELLEBS    ON    THE    OONTIN£NT,    FAIOLIBS, 

T£ACH£B8«   AND   STUDENTS. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  a  Key  to  French  Pronunciation,  in  a  podoel  Veiamt, 
6s.  in  limp  cloth,  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  66  Queen's  heads, 

THE    FRENCH    PROMPTER: 

A  HANDBOOK  of  CONVERSATION  in  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH,  Alphabetic- 
ally Arranged,  containing  all  the  Words  and  Phrases  in  o(»8tant  use.  By  MONK. 
LE  PAGE,  Author  of '  l7Echo  de  Paris,' '  Petit  Mttsee  de  Litterature  Francaise,'  ace 

**  It  supplies  travellere,  families,  and  students  with  a  ready  and  complete  translation  of 
their  thoughts  on  all  oommon  oocurrenoes.*' — JSconomiit. 

*'  It  will  prove  of  service  to  the  proficient,  and  vrill  be  altogether  invaluable  to  that  laige 
claas  which  modestly  confesses  that  it  only  knows  a  little  French."— .AMenoum. 

.    London:  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  11,  Bajtl  Exchange ;  and  Meian. Lohcvajt. 
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OCEAN  PARCELS  DELIVERY  COMPANY 

Have  made  arrangements  with  DiEziNQER  and  Diesch's  Continental  Express 
for  the  conveyance  of  Goods  and  Parcels  \ii  ANTWERP  or  OSTEND  to  all  part* 
of  GERMANY,  BELGIUM,  &c  The  rales  of  charges  are  much  reduced^  and  (he 
speed  of  transit  is  the  same  $g  the  post. 

Packages  are  received 

At  the  COMPANY'S  OFFICE,  4,  Agar  Street,  Strand, 
opposite  Charing  Cross  Hospital ; 

B7HICKIE,  BORMAN,  &  Co.,  127,  Leadeniiall  Street; 

And  hj  E.  JONES,  68,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


OCEAN  PARCELS  DELIVERY  COMPANY, 

4,     AGAR    STREET,    STRAND, 

opposite  CHARING-OR088  HOSPTTAL. 


BELGIUM, 

GERMANY, 

ITALY, 

MALTA, 

THE  BALTIC,  and 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Despatches  are  regalarly  made  np  for 
INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 
THE  UNITED  STATES, 
CANADA, 

THE  WEST  INDIES, 
FRANCE, 

rates  fob  shall  packages. 
5  lb.  toeight,  5s. ;  10  ib.,  Is,  6<i.  ;  20  /6.,  10s.  6J. 

Merchandize  forwarded  on  the  lowest  terms.     Parcels  are  also  recdved  hj 

HICKIE,    BORMAN,    <&    Co., 

127,  Leaoenhall  Street,  and  4,  Oriental  Place,  Southampton  ; 

AND  BY 

E.    JONtlS, 

68,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


CARrS  IMPROVED  POCKET 

TOUBIST'S  TELESCOPE. 

(SEE  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK.) 

»•■ 

Just  Published,  I6th  Edition  of 

GOULD'S 
COXFAHION  to  the  MIGBOSCOTE, 

Bevlsed  and  Improved  bj  H.  Gould. 

C  ARY,  Mathematlosl  and  Optical  Instilment 
Maker  to  Uie  Admiralty  and  Royal  Military 
College,  ^  ace.,  181,  STEAia). 


BOULOaKS-STTR-MER. 


HOTEL  WmOSOR. 

Visitors  to  this  delightful  Watering 
Place  will  find  every  Aooommodation  at 
the  above  Hotel,  which  ia  most  con* 
venientlj  situate  for  those  who  maj 
purpose  sojourning,  as  well  as  for  those 
en  route  for  Paris. 


Proprietor— 0.  OZAJSfNE. 

c2 
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ROME, 


J.  P.   SHEA'S 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AQENCY    OFFICES, 

14   *   16,  PIAZZA   Vm    SPAQNA. 


<^^#»^I^^K»^^>^l^^^N^^>^»^^<»^»^.^^»^V^ 


The  only  practical  establishment  of  the  kind  ever  known  here,  where 
the  comforts  and  requirements  of  a  family  are  thoroughly  understood, 
and  the  interest  of  employers  properly  attended  to. 

The  undeniable  improvement  wkich  J.  P.  S.  has  in  a  short  time 
effected  in  the  system  of  House  Letting,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed 
by  those  who  have  patronised  him,  will,  he  hopes,  recommend  him  to 
Visitors  requiring  large  or  small  Furnished  Apartments. 

Experience  enables  J.  P.  S.  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  correct 
execution  of  any  conmiission  sent  by  letter,  wherein  requirements  are 
properly  specified. 


GENOA.  — HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

The  Proprietor  of  this  old-^stabUshed  Hotel  begs  to  tnibiin  Travellers  that  it  has 
lately  been  greatly  renovated  and  improved,  nothing  being  neglected  which  can 
contribate  to  comfort  and  economy. 

BEDROOMS  from  1}  fr.  upwards;  TABLE  D*HdTE  at  2|  fr. 


ZURICH. 

»■■ 

TO  TOUBISTS  AKD  TRAVELLSBS  XIT 
SWITZERLAND. 

J*  H.  xLEixlEiZy 

Apothecaries*  Sail,  Znrlolip 

Rbspkctfdllt  infonns  ToarUts  and  Tra- 
▼ellers  that  he  keeps  a  choice  Stock  of  Drugs, 
Chemicals,  and  Toilette  Articlea 

J.  H.  Kebese,  having  lived  some  tfane  in 
ISngland  in  a  house  of  large  business  as  Dis- 
pensing Assistant,  ts  tallj  competent  to  pre- 
pare  and  dispense  Prescriptions  according  to 
the  English  Fharmaoopeta,  and  to  which  he 
pays  the  utmost  care  and  personal  attention. 

J.  H  K.  has  albO  on  hand  a  Select  Assort- 
ment of  the  most  popular  ignE"*h  Bstent 
Medicines. 

J.  B.  MXmMZt 

DISPENSING      CHEMIST, 

WeinjpUttM,  141.  Zurich. 


CARLSBAD. 


THOMAS    WOLF, 

MANUFACTUREB  OF 

ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARES. 

Thomas  Wolf  b^  to  inform  the  Viait- 
ors  to  Carlsbad  that  at  his  Establish- 
ment will  be  found  the  finest  and  richeat 
Assortment  of  the  Crystal  and  Glass 
Wares  of  Bohemia-— especially 

Table  and  Dessert  Servioes— 

all  at  reasonable  and  fixed  prices. 

AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND, 

MESSRS.  J.  &  R,  m-cracb:en, 

Y,  Old  Jewty, 
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FLORENCE. 


PHARMACY  OF  THE  BRITISH  LEGATION, 

Me.  4ieO,  ^lA  TORSABCOMI, 

Between  tJie  Piazza  San  Gaetano  and  the  Palazzo  Strozzi, 

KEPT  BY 


H.  ROBERTS, 


HEMBEB  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Affent  for 
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hjekrt's  CALCnrSD  maokkaia. 

„  ABOMATIC  VIWBOAB. 

dxkkkford'8  fluid  XAGHESXA. 


Rowland's  macassar  oil. 

KALTDOR. 
ODOXTO. 


If 


II 


CLEAVBR*S  SCENTED  SOAPS. 
KETCALPE's  TOOTH  BRX7SHX8. 

robinbok's  patent  OROATB. 


savory's  seidlitx  powders,  etc. 


OOD-LIVER  OIL  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY,  IMPORTED  DIRECT  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
GENUINE  BERMUDA  ARROWROOT  ;     MANKA  CROUP  ;    ETC. 
ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  TRUSSES,  ETC.,  FROM  THE  BEST  LONDON  MAKERS.  • 
headland's  BOMOSOPATHIC  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE.       CHOCOLAT  DE  MENIER. 

GERMAN  SELTZER  AND  EMS  WATER. 

Pre$ariptiont  prepared  by  En^Uh  AztitUmtt  vritk  Drttgtfrom  London, 

Mr.  Roberts  has  lately  added  to  his  Establishment  the  improved  and  powerM  Soda 
Water  Machine  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  by  means 
of  which  he  is  enabled  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  Aerated  Waters. 

The  water  employed  being  from  the  celebrated  Fountain  at  Santa  Crooe,  these 
beverages  are  of  nnrlvalled  excellence. 

Now  ready,  with  a  Clue  Map,  18mo.,  6<., 

HANDBOOK    OF    MODERN    LONDON: 

BEING  A  GUIDE  TO  ALI,  OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

BY  PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  F.SX 
"  Witlioat  a  rival  for  intelligenoe  and  aeonnMy."— 7^k>n«f- 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  BEST  GRAMMARS 

FOR  A  RAPID  ACQUISITION  OF 
FOREIGN  LANQUAOES. 

«.   d. 

AHN'S  German  Grammar  and  Key  .  4    2 
MEISSNER'S     German     Idiomatic 


Dialogues 3 


AHN'S  French  Grammar,  cloth  .     .  3 

„       Italian  Grammar  and  Key    .  5 

M       Spanish  Grammar  and  Key  .  6 

M       Dutch  Grammar    ....  4 

RASK7S  Danish  Grammar .     ...  5 

MATS  Swedish  Grftmmar      ...  6 

BEIFFS  Russian  Grammar    ...  6 

DiALOGVES,  Diotiokaries,  and  Readers,  hi 
all  European  Langua^s, 

Pablished  by  Franz  Thimm,  3,  Bnx^  Street, 
New  Bond  Street,  London. 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


Now  Beady,  2  vols.  Poet  8vo.,  16«« 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY. 

BT  GEORGE  HILLARD. 


Fcap.  Svo.,  2«H 

A  MONTH  IN  NORWAY. 

BY   J.   G.  HOLLWAY. 


John  MurraT;  Albemarle  Street, 
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ASSYRIAN  EXCAVATION  FUND. 


SOCIETY  FOR  EZFLOBING  THE   BTHNS    OF  ASSTEIA 

AND  BABTLONIA: 

ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


PATitoir.-.HIB  ROTAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


THE  limited  metns  hitherto  at  the  command  of  the  British  Explorers  in  Assyria 
have  prevented  their  canying  on  their  researches  In  a  qritematic  manner  and  on  an 
adequat^Bcale.  Aa  yei^  aocording  to  the  aocounta  ftunlabed  by  Mr.  Layaid,  only  the  mora 
recent  ruins  of  Assyria— the  sorfaoe  of  the  mounds — ^have  been  eyamln«M<,  and  even  these 
only  partially.  It  ia  all  but  certain  thftt  the  rich  diaooveriea  already  made  by  M.  Botta  and 
Mr.  Layard  bear  no  proportion  to  the  treaaures  that  still  lie  undetected  in  the  earth.  The 
results  of  limited  exploration,  however,  have,  in  connection  with  biblical  and  prafime 
history,  been  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  It  would  be  matter  of  deep  regret  and  of 
nati<mal  reprqach  if  farther  excavations  on  the  part  of  England  were  now  altogether 
abandoned. 

It  would  appear  fh>m  a  statement  by  Mr.  Layard,  thi^t,  since  the  publication  of  Us  aecmd 
work«  remains  have  been  found  of  a  much  earlier  period  than  any  previously  taken  fiom  the 
Assyrian  mounds.  From  one  insajption  it  would  even  ceem  that  temples  existed  of  Che 
19th  or  20th  oentuiy  before  Christ,  ascending  almoet  to  the  earliest  known  Egyptian  period. 
The  annals  of  those  Assyrian  kings  who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  who  woe  cloaely 
connected  with  the  Jewish  people,  have  not  yet  been  fully  completed,  and  the  dironicles  of 
the  wars  with  Samaria  and  of  the  destruction  of  that  dty  are,  as  yet,  unfortunately  not 
entire,  although  reference  to  them  haa  been  met  with  on  several  ihigments.  It  is  believed 
that  diligent  research  will  speedily  supply  the  missing  information. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  Assyria,  enormous  remains  exist  In  Babylonia  whldi  have  been 
scarcely  visited  by  Europeans,  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  contain  ol^ta 
of  the  very  highest  interest.  Owing  to  the  overflowing  of  the  banks  of  the  Eiqdirftes  vast 
marshes  are  now  forming  in  South  Mesopotamia,  wbidi  threaten  ere  long  to  destroy  many 
of  the  remains  entirely.  Some  Indeed  are  already  under  water  and  ioacoeaaible ;  bal  otiMrs 
are  still  free,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  upon  examination,  ftamish  relios  of  the  first  importance. 
Captain  Jones,  who,  aa  commander  of  the  steamer  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  has  passed 
the  last  thirteen  years  in  these  regions,  and  who,  within  these  few  weeks,  has  returned  to 
this  country,  distinctly  states  that  ftmds  only  are  wanting  to  obtain  from  South  Babylonia 
or  Lower  Chaldea  the  most  remarkable  additions  to  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the 
earliest  recorded  history  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  extend  still  further  the  suoceasAil  labours  of  CoL  RawUnson  and  Mr.  Layard, 
the  Assyrian  Excavation  Society  has  been  formed,  with  the  view  of  raiaiog  a  fund  for  the 
immediate  prosecution  of  the  work  indicated. 

The  staff  for  canying  forward  excavations  exists;  and  an  expedition  has  already  pro- 
ceeded to  Assyria  to  cany  forward  the  necetsaiy  operations.  A  photographic  artiat 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  will  take  copies  of  all  ot^cts  of  interest  dlaoovored. 

In  England  facshniles  of  the  more  interesting  drawings  and  faiscriptioiu  will  be  issued 
fVom  time  to  time,  together  with  explanatory  letterpress,  the  publication  of  which  Mr. 
Layard  has  kindly  midertaken  to  superintend.  IContinued. 
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A08TBIAV  SXCATATIOH  ¥JJVB--<mtinn^ 

It  will  be  less  the  ol^ect  of  the  Expedition  to  obtain  balky  acalptares  than  to  ooUect 
materials  for  completing  the  hiatory  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  espedallj^as  oonnected  with 
Scripture,  niese  materials  consist  chiefly  of  inscribed  tablet*  In  stone  and  in  day,  bronaea, 
bricks  and  sculptured  monuments  of  various  kinds,  all  Itlustrating  the  remarkable  advance- 
ment  of  that  ancient  dvllisailon.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  whole  blptory  of 
Assyria  may  be  restored  to  a  very  early  period,  and  that  discoveries  of  the  moet  important 
cliancter  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the  literature  and  sdence  of  the  Aseyrian 
pe<^Ie. 

His  Eoyal  Hi^ness  Prince  Albert  has  been  pleased  to  honour  the  Society  with  his 
countenance  and  aiqprovali  and  to  head  the  list  of  Subicriptions  with  a  DonaUm  of  One 
Hundred  Guineas. 

It  is  presnmed  that  the  sum  of  £lO,QW  will  be  required  to  commence  operations  at  onoe 
in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  to  sustain  necessary  activity  during  a  period  of  three 
years.  But  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  viip>ur  during 
the  first  twelvemonth,  it  is  calculated  that  up  to  Ai]%ust,  1864,  iiSOOO  of  the  sum  named 
mif^t  be  expended.  In  additions  to  the  Donations,  it  is  intended  to  raise  Annual  Subscrip- 
tions of  a  guinea  eadi,  the  payment  of  which  shall  entitle  the  Subscriber  to  the  Reports  and 
Memoirs  issued  by  the  Sodety. 

The  present  undertaking  being  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  reseaivhes  already  com- 
menced by  the  British  Museum,  it  is  determined  that  the  Monuments  shall  ultimately 
become  the  proper^  of  the  nation. 


Donations  and  Aimual  Subscriptions  are  solicited  by  the  Sodety,  and  will  be  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  and  4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street; 
Bosanquet  and  Go^  73,  Lombard  Street ;  by  John  Murray,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  50,  Albemarle 
Street;  also  by  the  Hon.  Secretailes  at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety's  House,  5,  New 
Burlington  Street. 


COlDCmEE. 

Preaidmt^TEE  EARL  SOMERS. 


Lord  AansiusTOH. 
Samuel  Bihcb,  Esq^  F.R£. 
J.  W.  BoaANQUBT,  Esq. 
The  Chevalikr  Bunsbv. 

LOBD  CAOlKOTOir. 

R.  Cla&jle,  Esq. 

LOIU>  COWLET. 

HOK.  R.  CUKZO!f. 

ThB  1<14KL  OP  ELLBmBOEOVQH. 

The  Eakl  of  Ellbshbrb. 

Jambs  FEttcussoK,  Esq. 

Baron  db  GouMSion. 

Earl  Granville. 

Henry  HAllav,  Esq. 

£.  Hawkins,  Esq^  F.R.& 

Rev.  Dr.  £.  Hincks. 

Sib  James  Wbib  Hoqo,  Babt^  M.P. 


Owbn  Jones,  Esq. 

Captain  Fbux  Jokbs,  I.N. 

S.  Laing,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansoowne. 

Austen  H.  Latard,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Lord  Mahon. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Bart. 

E.  NoRRis,  Esq. 

Oolokbl  Rawlinson. 

Lord  Stratford  db  Redcuffe. 

Henry  Danbt  Seymour,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Colonel  Syees. 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq. 

Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

Profbsbob  H.  H.  Wilson. 


Banlun. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Lothbiny;  also,  4,  Stratford  Pljce, 

Oxford  Street;  and 
BOSANQUET  AND  CO.,  76,  Lombard  Street. 

Honorary  BeoretariM. 

VISCOUNT  MANDEVILLE,  M.P. ;  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  Esq. 

Treamizflr. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Esq. 
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AMUSINO  BOOKS  FOB  TBAYELLEBS. 


THE     PARLOUR     LIBRARY 

Fri€e  Is.  each  ydlume ;  or  JknMe  Vohuneg  marked  Huu^tpriee  It.  9d.  in  hoardi. 


*Sir  Theodore  Brou^^ton,  l^  G.  P.  R.  James. 

•Forgery,  by  James. 

•False  Heir,  by  James. 

•Arabella  Stuart,  by  James. 

•Heniy  of  Quiae,  by  James. 

*Beauchamp,  or  the  Error,  by  James. 

•Attila,  by  James. 

•Huguenot,  by  James, 

•Jacquorie,  by  James. 

•\Vhhn  and  its  CoDsequences,  \fy  James. 

•QenUemaa  of  the  Old  School,  by  James. 

•Philip  Augustus,  by  James. 

•Aginoonrt,  by  James. 

•Gowrie,  by  James. 

•Henry  Masterton,  by  James. 

•John  Maniton  Hall,  by  James. 

•Smn^^ler,  by  James. 

•Brigand,  by  James. 

•Convict,  by  James. 

•Gipsy,  by  James. 

•Kin^s  Hi^way,  by  James. 

•Forest  Days,  by  James. 

•Heidelberg,  by  James. 

•Darnley,  by  James. 

•Arrah  Nell,  by  James. 

•Morley  Emstein,  by  James. 

Charles  Tyrrell,  by  James. 

Castelneau,  by  James. 

One  in  a  Thousand,  by  James. 

Robber,  by  James. 

Maiy  of  Burgundy,  by  James. 

Emilia  Wyndham. 

•Wtlmingtons,  by  the  Author  of  <£miUa 

Wyndham.' 
•Mordaunt  Hall,  by  ditto. 
•Time,  the  Avenger,  by  ditto. 
Tales  of  Woods  and  Fields,  by  ditto. 
Two  Old  Hen's  Tales,  by  ditto. 
Previsions  of  Lady  Evelyn,  by  ditto. 
Belloh,  by  FeuiUet^  edited  by  ditto. 
Genevieve,  by  A.  Lamartine. 
Pictures  of  First  French  Revolution,  by 

Lamartine. 
Wanderer  and  his  Home,  by  Lamartine. 
Parsonage,  by  Rodolph  Toppfer. 
Tales  and  Sketches,  by  Bodolph  Toppfier. 


•Tenant  of  Wildfel  HaU,  by  Acton  Bell. 
Scottish  Heiress,  by  R.  M.  Daniels. 
•Caxdinal's  Dau^^ter,  by  R.  M.  Daniels. 
Dark  Lady  of  Doona,  by  W.  H.  MaxweU. 
•English  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Nicholas  I., 

by  Hiss  Comer. 
Magician,  by  leHxb  Ritchie. 
Crohoore  of  the  BQUum^  by  fianim. 
John  Doe,  by  Banim. 
The  Nowlans,  by  Banim.  ' 
Emma,  by  Miss  Auslen. 
Norihanger  Abbey,  and  Persuasion,  by  Miss 

Austen. 
MansBeld  Park,  by  Miss  Austen. 
Black  Prophet^  by  William  Carleton. 
Collegians,  by  Gerald  Griffin. 
Rivals,  by  GrilBn, 
Jjover  upon  Trial,  by  Lady  Lyons. 
Olivia,  by  Lady  Lyons. 
Sir  Philip  Hetherington,  by  Lady  Lcfona. 
•Cagot's  Hut,  by  T.  C.  Qrattan. 
•Agnes  de  Mansfelt,  by  T.  C.  Grattan. 
Heir  of  Wast  Wayland,  1^  Mary  Howitt. 
Wood  Leighton,  by  Mary  Howitt. 
Angela  and  other  Tales,  by  A.  Stifter. 
•Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  by  Dumas,  2  vols. 
Rosa,  or  the  Black  Tulip,  by  Dumas. 
Monte  Christo,  by  Dumas.  3  vols. 
George,  the  Planter  of  France,  by  Dumas. 
•Stuart  of  Dunleath,  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
•Scalp  Hunters,  by  Mayne  Beid. 
•Rifle  Bangers,  by  Beid. 
•Margaret  Catchpole.  by  Rev.  R.  OobbokL 
Remembrances  of  a  Monthy  Nurse,  by  Mn. 

H.  Downing. 
Miller  of  Anglbault,  by  George  Sand. 
Khan's  Tale,  by  J.  B.  Frasef. 
Zenobia,  by  Rev.  W.  Ware. 
Two  Friends,  by  Marriott  Oldfleld. 
Violet's  Travels,  by  Cspt.  Marryat. 
Country  Stories,  by  Miss  Mitford. 
Family  Pictures,  by  La  Fontaine. 
Marian,  by  Mrs.  S  C.  HalL 
Simple  Story,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald. 
Sidonia,  l^^  W.  Mehihold. 
Andrew  the  Savoyard,  by  Paul  de  Kock. 
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WORKS  FOR  OFFICERS. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  WELLINGTON  DESPATCHES 
AND  GENERAL  ORDERS.  By  Col.  Gurwood,  C.B.  New  JSdUion. 
8yo.     IBs. 

2. 

A  MANUAL  OP  MILITARY  OPERATIONS,  for  the  USE  OF 
OFFICERS.    By  Lieut.  Jervis,  R.A.     Font  8vo.    9a.  6(f. 

3. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  MILITARY  BRIDGES,  AND  THE  PAS- 
SAGE OF  RIVERS  IN  MILITARY  OPERATIONS.  By  Gen»-  Sir 
Howard  Douglas.    Third  EdUwnt    Plates.    Svo.    2U. 

4. 

A  TREATISE  ON  IMPROVED  GUNNERY.  By  Gbsi-  Sir 
Howard  Douglas.     Third  Edition.    Plates.    8vo.    21s. 

5. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OP  GIBRALTAR,  1779-83.     With 
a  Description  of  that  Ganison.  By  Capt.  Drinkwater.  Post  Svo.   2s,  6d. 

6. 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO.  From  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Sources.  By  Rey.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Chaplain-General  to  the 
Forces.     Post  Svo.     6«. 

T. 

THE  ADMIRALTY  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ENQUIRY; 
Prepai-ed  for  the  Use  of  Officers  on  Foreign  Service.  Edited  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Bart.    Second  Edition,     Maps.     Post  Svo.     IQs,  Qd, 

8. 

DEEDS  OF  NAVAL  DARING ;  or,  ANECDOTES  OF  THE 
BRITISH  NAVY.    :^jr  Edward  Gipfard.    2  vols,  post  Svo.    55. 

9. 

A  NAVAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ALL  LIVING 
OFFICERS,  from  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  to  that  of  Lieutenant, 
inclusive ;  with  Authentic  Details  of  their  Services.  By  W.  R. 
O'Byrme.     Royal  Svo.    42«. 


10. 

A  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  DICTIONARY  OF  TECHNICAL 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  (English  and  French— French  and  English.) 
By  Col.  Born,  R.A.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    Ids. 

11. 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OP  NAVAL  COURTS  MABTIAL. 
By  William  Hickman,  R.N.    Svo.    10s.  Gd. 

18. 

PRACTICAL  SURVEYING,  PLAN  DRAWING,  AND  SKETCH- 
ING  GROUND,  WITHOUT  INSTRUMENTS.  ByG.D.  Burr.  Second 
EdUion,     Plates.    Post  Svo.    78.ed. 
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*'  Mb»  Mubbat's  MEBrroBiouB  Sebies." — The  Times. 

Jkm  Jlwufy,  eompUU  in  T6  Part*,  Pwi  8vo«  2«.  fld.  eoofc,  or  37  Fob.  dott, 

MURRAY'S 

HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY. 

Fonning  a  compact  and  portable  work,  the  bulk  of  which  does  not 
exceed  the  compass  of  a  single  shelf,  or  of  one  trunk,  suited  for  all 
classes  and  all  climates. 


OOITENTS  OF  IHB  IXBIS8. 


Tkt  BibU  in  Spain,    By  0«orge  Borrow. 

JowmdU  in  India.    By  Bishop  Heber. 

Tmvdi  in  Egypt  and  ike  SoLy  Land.  By 
Irby  and  Mangles. 

The  Siegt  uf  GibraUar.  By  John  Drink- 
water. 

MofTooco  and  (he  Mbon.    By  Dmmmood  Hay. 

LeUen  from  the  BaUic,    By  a  Lady. 

The  Amber  Witch. 

Oromu-eU  and  Bunyan.   By  Robert  Soathey. 

Hwf  South  Watet.  By  Mn.  'Charles  Mere- 
dith. 

Life  of  Drake.    By  John  Barrow. 

The  Court  of  Pekin.    By  Father  Rlpa. 

The  We$t  Indiee.    By  M.  G.  Lewis. 

Sketches  (^  PeAia.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

The  French,  in  Algiere. 

FaU  qf  the  JentiU  in  the  19th  Century. 

Bracebridffe  HaU.    By  Washington  Irving. 

A  NatwraUifM  Voyoffe  round  the  Worid.  By 
Charles  Darwfai. 

Life  qf  Condi.    By  Lord  Mahon. 

Thi  Gypsiee  qf  Spain.    By  George  Borrow. 

TVpee  and  Omoo.    By  Herman  Melville. 

Livonian  Tales.    By  a  Lady. 

The  Church  Missionary  in  Ctonodo.  By 
Rev.  J.  Abbott 

ScMs  Brigade  in  Affghanistan.  By  Rev.  G. 
R.  Gleig. 

Letters  from  Madras.    By  a  Lady. 

Mighkmi  SporU.    By  Charles  St.  John. 

Pampas  Journeys.    By  Sir  Francis  Head. 


The  Sieges  of  Tienna.    Translated  by  Lord 

Ellesmore. 
Gatherings  from  Spain.    By  Ridiard  Fond. 
Sketches  qf  German  Life  during  the  War  qf 

Liberation. 
Story  qf  the  BaUle  qf  Waterlao.    By  Rev. 

G.  R.  Gleig. 
A    Voyage  up  the  Amason.     By  W.    H. 

Edwards. 
The  Wayside  Crou.    By  Captain  Milman. 
A  Papular  Aeeount  of  India.    By  Bev. 

Charles  Aclsnd. 
The  BritiA  Army  at  Washington.    By  BeV. 

G.  R.  Gleig. 
Adoentures  in  Mexico.  By  George  F.  Buxton. 
Portugal  and  GdUda.    By  hard  OsniarTosi. 
Life  of  Lord  CUve.    By  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 
Bush  Life  in  Australia.    By  H.  W.  Ho- 
garth. 
Autobiography  qf  Benry  Stefens. 
Tales    of   a    TraceUer.     By  Washingioii 

Irving. 
Lives  of  the  British   Poets.     By  Tbomas 

CampbelL 
Mistorical  Essays.    By  Lord  Mahon. 
Stokers  and  Pokers.  By  Author  of '  Bubbles.' 
The  Libyan  Desert.    By  Bayle  St.  John. 
Letters  from  Sierra  Leone,    By  a  Lady. 
Life  qf  Sir  Thomas  Munro.    By  Rev.  G.  B. 

Gleig. 
Memoirs  qf  Sir  ffoweU  Buxton.    By  hisSon. 
Life  <tf  Goldsmith.    By  Washington  Inrin^. 


*^*  Subscribers  should  complete  their  copies  of  the  above  Sffries,  as  the  issue  of 
the  Separate  Parts  will  be  shortly  discontmued. 
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RUSSIA,    TURKEY,    AND    GREECE. 

J 

The  foflounng  Works  may  now  be  had : — 

THE  RUSSIANS  IN  BULGARIA  AND  RUMELIA,  1828-9,  during  the 
Campaign  of  the  Danube,  the  Sieges  of  Brailow,  Varna,  Silistrla,  Shumla,  ami  the 
PaasagB  of  the  Balkan.    By  Barov  vom  Mojltkx.    With  13  Plana.    8va 

11. 

PROGRESS  OF  RUSSIA  IN  THE  EAST  :  An  Historical  Summary, 
oontinned  to  the  present  ttme.  With  Map  h7  ARBOWflMHH  of  Russian  Encroachmenta. 
3rdJBditum.    8vu.    U.9d, 

m, 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  WAR  IN  RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY. 
1812-^3.    By  Qbvkbjjl  Sm  Obobgb  Cath<U8t.    With  28  Plans.    8vo.    u<. 

IV. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  RUSSIA  OF  1812.  By  General  Clauskvit?. 
Txanalated  flram  the  Gennan.    With  Map.    8vo.    lOf.  6d. 

V. 

EUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS.  GeologicaUy 
Illustrated.  By  Sib  Kodekzck  Mubchisoit.  With  Oolonred  Maps,  Plates,  Secttana,  te. 
2  Vols.    4to. 

VI. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  BALTIC.    Post  8vo.  2#.  $d. 

VM. 

DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS.  Described  fix)m  a  Year's 
Residence  in  that  Country.    By  Rev.  R.  Vkhablbs.    Post  8vo.    9f.  (ki. 

vin. 

LETTERS  ON  TURKEY ;  descriptive  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitant*— 
the  Moslems,  Greeks,  Armenians,  frc. ;  the  Reformed  Institutions.  Army,  ftc  By  M.  A. 
Ubioiki.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 

nc. 

TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY;  being  an  Account  of  Journeys  made  io 
examine  into  the  true  state  of  that  Countiy.    By  C.  Mac  Fablame.    2  vols.   8vo.    38t. 

X. 

ARMENIA.  A  YEAR  at  ERZEROOM,  and  on  the  Frontiers  of  RUSSIA, 
TURKEY,  and  PERSIA.  By  Hon.  Rubbbi  Cubzon.  '  Third  Edition.  WoodcaU. 
Fust  8V0.    71.  8d. 

XI. 

THE  MONASTERIES  OF  THE  LEVANT.    By  Hon.  Robert  Curzon. 

Fourth  Edition.    Woodcuts.    PostSvo.    169. 

XII. 

THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 
By  Dean  Waodikoton.    Hew  JSkiition.    Fcap.  8vo. 

xin. 
TRAVELS  IN  NORTHERN  GREECE.    By  Colonel  W.  M.  Leake. 

Maps.    4  vols.    8vo.    60*. 

xnr. 

TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  ASIA  MINOR,  more  particiOarly 
in  the  Province  of  LYCIA.    By  Sib  Cuablgs  Fbllowb.    Maps.    Post  8vo.    9t. 

XV. 

RESEARCHES  IN  ASU  MINOR,  THE  SHORES  OP  THE  BLACK 
S£A,  AND  ARMENIA ;  with  some  Account  of  the  AnaqulUes  and  Geology  of  these 
Countries.    By  W.  J.  Hamilton.    Map  and  Plates.    2  vols.    8vo.    ZSs. 

XVI. 

SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm.    Post  8vo.    6«. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS    FOR    TRAVELLERS. 


HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK.— Ekglish,  Fkench,  Gsbmas. 
AND  ITALIAH.      ISlDO.,  35.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  TURKEY.— Constantinoplb,  Thb  Dahtxbe, 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  &c.    Maps.    Post  8to.,  10s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  EUROPE.— Russia,  The  Baltic, 
Finland,  Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  .  Maps?  2  vols. 
Post  Svo.,  248. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  GREECE.— The  Ioniak  Islands,  Albania, 
Thessalt,  and  Macedonia.    Maps.    Post  Sto.,  ISs, 

HANDBOOK  FOR  EGYPT— Malta,  the  Nile,  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  Thebes,  and  the  Overland  Route  to  India.  Map.  Post 
870.,  15«. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  GERMANY.— The  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm 
TO  THE  Black  Sea.    Map.     Post  Svo.,  9«.  * 

HANDBOOK  FOR  BELGIUM  AND  THE  RHINE.  Maps.  Post 
8to.  bs. 


TTANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY.— Holland,  Bklgiuji, 
TTANDBOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAND.— The  Alps  of  Savoy  akd 
TTANDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE.— Normandy,  Brittany,  The  French 
TTANDBOOK  FOR  SPAIN.— And alusl^l,  Ronda,  Grenada,  Cata- 
TTANDBOOK   OF   PAINTING.— The  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 


Prussia,  and  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.    Map.    Post  8to.,  9s. 

NDBOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAN] 
Piedmont.     Map.     Post  8vo.,  7s,  6d, 

NDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE.— Nor; 

Alps,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  The  Pyrenees.  Maps,   Post  8yo.,  9a. 

NDBOOK  FOR  SPAIN.— And alusl^l,  Ronda,  Grenada,  Cata- 
lonia, Gallicia,  The  Basques,  Arragon,  &c   Maps.    Post  8vo.,  16&. 

NDBOOK   OF   PAINTING.— The  German,  Dutch, 
AND  French  Schools.    Woodcuts.    2  vols.    Post  8yo.,  24s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  ITALY.  —  Sardinia,  Lombabdy, 
Venice,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Tuscany, 
as  far  as  the  Val  d'Abno.     Maps.     Post  8vo.,  ds, 

HANDBOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY.  —  Southern  Tuscany 
AND  THE  Papal  States.    Maps.    Post  8vo.,  7s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  ROME— and  its  Environs.  Maps.  Post 
8vo.,  7ft 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  ITALY.— The  Two  Sicilies,  Naples, 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  &c.    Maps.    Post  8vo.,  15s. 
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MURRAY'S   RAILWAY   READING: 

Containing  Woria  of  Soi(in>  IsroRafATioar  ai)d  IimooKKT  AxvasmsT,  printed  in  large 
Beadable  Type,  varying  in  sise  and  price,  and  suited  for  all  CLxasss  of  RainKM. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  LORD  BYRON'S  WRITINGS.    Pbobe  akd 

VXBBB.       S«. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE.    By  Mr.  Crokeb.    Is, 

A    POPULAR  ACCOUNT    OF    THE  ANCIENT   EGYPTIANS. 

By  Sib  J.  Gakdkek  Wilkinsoit.     With  500  Woodcuts.    2  Tola.,  12«. 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS.    By  J,  G.  Lockhabt.    2a.  6cf. 

MUSIC  AND  DRESS.    Two  Essays.     By  A  Lady.    1». 

THE  "  FORTY-FIVE ;"  or  a  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland. 

By  Lord  Mahon.     3«. 

WELLINGTON :  His  Character,  his  Actions,  and  his  Writings.    By 

JuLBS  Maubel.     Is,  6d. 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  NINEVEH.    By  A.  H.  Layabd. 

Woodouta,  5«. 

LITERARY  ESSAYS  AND  CHARACTERS.  By  Hbnry  Hallam.  2«. 

THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM.    By  Dean  Milman.     Is. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON.    By  Lord  Campbell. 

2s,  dd. 

NIMROD  ON  THE  CHACE,  THE  TURF,  AND  THE  ROAD. 

is,  6d, 

A  MONTH  IN  NORWAY.    By  John  George  Hollway.    2«. 
THE  EMIGRANT.    By  Sir  F.  B.  Head.    28.  6d. 
LIFE  OF  THEODORE  HOOK.    From  the  *  Quarterly  Review.'    1$, 
LITERARY  ESSAYS  FROM  '  THE  TIMES.'    2  Vols.    8«. 
THE  ART  OP  DINING ;  or  Gastronomy  and  Gastronomers.     Is,  6d. 
DEEDS  OF  NAVAL  DARING.    By  Edward  Giffard.    2  Vols.   6«. 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  WELLINGTON.  By  Lord  Ellesmere.  6d. 
FABLES  OF   iESOP.    By  Rev.  Thomas  James.    100  Woodcuts. 

2s.  6d, 

STORY  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC.    By  Lord  Mahon.    Is, 

A  VISIT  TO  NEPAUL.    By  Laurence  Oliphant.    28.  Sd, 

BEES  AND  FLOWERS.    Two  Essays.    By  A  Clergyman.    2s. 
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WORKS  CONKECTED  WITH 

THE      FINE      ARTS 


THE  TREASURES   OF   ART  IN    GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Scalptnres, 
MSS.,  &c.,  in  this  Coontiy.  Bj  Dr.  WAAGEK,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gallery  of  Pictures  at  Berlin.    3  yoIs.    8to.     3^. 

n. 
KUGLER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING.   (ThelxAWAN 

Schools.)  Edited  by  SIR  CHARLES  EA3TLAKE.  With.  lUostrations. 
2  vols.     Post  8vo.     244. 

XII. 

KUGLER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING.  (The  Gkk- 
MAN,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  French  Schools.)  Edited  by  SIR  EDMUND 
HEAD.    With  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.     24s. 

IV. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.   By  Mua  BRAY. 

With  Portrait  and  70  illustrative  Woodcuts.    4to.     2U. 

V. 

THE   LIFE   AND   WORKS    OF   HORACE.     Edited  by 

DEAN  MILMAN.  With  300  Woodquts  of  Coins  and  Gems,  from  the 
Antique.     2  vols.     8vo.    30s. 

VI. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.    With  1000  Illus- 

trations  of  Vignettes,  Initials,  and  Historical  Engravings  from  the  Old 
Masters.    8vo.    21s. 

VII. 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  By  LORD  BYRON. 

Illustrated  with  Portrait  of  Ada,  and  30  Vignettes.    Crown  8vo.     10s.  Bd. 

VIII. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.     Translated,  with  Explanatory 

Notes,  by  E.  W.  LANE.  Illustrated  with  600  Woodcuts  by  Harvey. 
Royal  8vo.     21s. 

IX. 

THE    FABLES   OF   -^SOP.      A  new  Version.      By  Rev. 

THOMAS  JAMES.  With  100  Original  Designs  by  JOHK  Tenniel.  Crown 
8vo.     2s.  6(/. 
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MURRAY'S    BRITISH    CLASSICS. 

PUBLISHINa  MONTHTiY,   IJT  DEMY  OCTAVO  VOLUMES. 


ExAMnfKK. — "  Mr,  Murra^i  British  Ctaanes^  so  sdiUd  mnd  printed  as  to  take  the 
higher  place  in  any  library.    Beyond  all  question  the  cheapest  hooks  qf  the  day.** 

Athexjeum. — "  Those  vho  love  to  collect  our  standard  authors  in  handsome  library 
editions  may  tcell  conyrtUulate  themselves  on  the  issue." 

NoTKS  AMD  Qrssixs. — ^*  Distinguished  by  skilful  editorship,  heant^^  and  legible 
type,  fine  paper,  compactness  of  bulk,  and  economy  of  price." 


^^M^km^k^k^k^«^^^4^^^>M^^^^^^^^M^%'^^V^>^F^M^«^^tf^^^»W 


With  Portrait  and  Maps,  YoLs.  1,  2,  &  3  (to  be  completed  in  8  vols.),  Syo^  Is,  6cL  each, 

GIBBON'S  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

OF  THE 

EOMAN    EMPIRE. 

WITH  NOTES  AND  PREFACE   BY   MILMAN   AND  GUIZOT. 

EDITED  BY  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D., 

Bdilor  of  Uw  'Dktianaiy  of  Oraek  aad  Roman  AntiqoitieB,*  Ae. 

This  Editloa  includes  the  Autobiography  of  Gibbon,  and  is  distinguished  by  careAd  revision 
of  the  text,  verification  of  all  the  references  to  ancient  writers,  and  notes  incorporating  the 
results  of  the  researches  of  Modem  Scholars  and  the  discoveries  of  Recent  Travellers. 


Examiner. — "An  edition  that  must 
for  very  many  years  remain  incompar- 
ably the  best  in  every  respect  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  a  first-rate 
library  edition  produced  in  the  best 
style." 


AthensBum. — "  If  there  he  any  man 
capable  of  hringing  to  hear  upon  the 
improvement  of  Qiitbon^s  vork  the  various 
{additions  which  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  smce  his  time,  it  is  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith." 


Now  Ready,  with  Vignettes,  4  Vols.  8vo..  Is.  6d  each, 

THE 

WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH : 

A  irm»  Edititm. 
EDITED    BY    PETER    CUNNINGHAM,    P.S.A., 

Aqthor  oftha  ■  Handbook  of  London.* 

This  Edition  is  printed  from  the  last  revised  by  the  Author,  and  not  only  contains  more 
pieces  than  any  other,  but  is  also  the  first  in  which  the  worlcs  appear  t(^ther  exactly  as 
their  author  left  them. 


The  Times. — "  A  library  edition,  well 
edited  and  beautifully  printed." 

Literary  Gazette. — "Much  pains  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  bestowed  in  obtaining 
the  text  with  the  author's  last  revisions." 

Guardian. — "  27^«  best  editions  have 
been  consulted,  and  the  present  volume 
(fives  evidence  of  carefui  and  oonsaentious 


Spectator. — "Laboured  eorreetness  of 
text,  with  si^jfficient  anttotation." 

l^aminer. — "  There  wUl  he  no  other 
edition  to  compare  with  this." 

Press. — "Mr.  Cfunttingham  is  an  edi* 
tor,  not  a  commentator,  and  he  does  not 
confound  these  functions.  The  volume  is 
beaut{fktlly  printed,* 


n 


editing." 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER, 


ffliS^rai 


fiA& 


Volyirlot 


(To  ■»▼•  TnTOIltn 
the  troubl*  of  tnuoB- 
iMing  thvir  Wasbinx 
BliU)  ^ 

Vor  Ladles. 

DITTO 

For  OenUomeB. 

EnglUk  ^  Preiteh, 
^SnglUk  4-  Italian, 
£nfflfk  if  Cttrman. 
Englitk  Sf  Spanish. 
English  ^  Poriiiguete. 

U.  taeh. 


PASSPORTS 

Carefully  Mounted  and  inserted  in 
moroooo  caaesy  with  name  lettered  in 
gold. 

Ambaaaadors'  Signatnrea  obtained 
to  British  Secretary  of  State'a  Pass- 
portSy  at  one  Shilling  eaeh. 


The  latest  editions  of  all  Muk&at^s 
Hand-Books  ;  which  can  generally  be 
supplied  when  out  of  print  and  not  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 


CoU&IBBSy  or  TrayBLLINQ  SXBTAlfTS, 

can  be  obtained  at 


Extra  Letrp$  SiM, 
▼Bar  TBijr, 

la-  per  Quire. 

BOOKS  FOR 
JOURNALS,  Ac 

LUGGAGE 
LABELS. 

Door  Fastbrsbs. 

BERRY'S  PATENT 
INKSTANDS. 


JOHN   LEE'S   GUIDE   DEPdT, 

440,  WEST  STRAND, 

TWO  nOOSS  WBT  OP   LOWTHBR  ARCADE, 

'Where  an  bxt«N8Ttb  Collbgtion  or  Gutdrs,  Hand-Bookr,  Maps,  DTcrrowAiiiBfi,  DtA- 
LOOUB8,  Grammars,  Inter  prbtbrs,  &e.,  uaefal  for  TraTellcrs  upoa  the  Coutinent  and 
elsewhere,  and  much  useftol  information  conoemSng  Pabhportd,  can  be  obtained. 

MTTR RAY'S   HAND-BOOKS,   rendered  convenient  Pocavr-Booxa  by  J.  Lsa'to  limp 
leather  binding,  at  2(.  additional  charge. 

HOROCCO  and  RUSSIA  PORTABLB  ROLL-UP  CASES,  eontainins  ererv  eaecntfal  for 
Writing,  ' 

M^^xt^i  German  Jntcrijwter. 

'^Itb  the  exact  Pronunciation  in  English  on  a  separate  oolomn,  price  5a.  cloth,  6*.  la  leather. 

- 0^ 

lOKnov:  w.  cloweb  akx»  sons,  sTAiifosD  arBBBT,  ABD  CHABiiro  ctoaa. 
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_j  •  iM«  "ooit  m 

on  woM  m«  lAiT  da™  ««» 

HiaW.  MWHireWT  WOVMDIB 

Honcn  Doo  not  """ZJ" 
gomown  moM  avimutr— 


